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Tue plan and outlines of the following work were sketched, and a considerable 
portion of it composed, about eighteen years ago. It was advertised, as preparing 
for the press, in 1823, when the author published the first edition of “The Christian 
Philosopher;” but various other engagements prevented its appearance at that period. 
The Introduction and the first two sections were published in a respectable quarterly 
journal in the year 1816; but they are now considerably modified and enlarged. This 
circumstance will account for the date of some of the illustrative facts to which refer- 
ence is made in the first part of the volume, and in several portions of the Appendix. 

Had the present work been published at any of the periods now referred to, the 
subject it discusses, and some of the illustrations, would have presented a more novel 
aspect than they can lay claim to at the present time, when the diffusion of knowledge 
has become an object of general attention. The author, however, is not aware that 
any work embracing so full an illustration of the same topics has yet made its appear- 
ance; and is, therefore, disposed to indulge the hope, that, in conjunction with the 
present movements of society, it may, in some degree, tend to stimulate those exer- 
tions which are now making for the melioration and mental improvement of mankind. 
Independently of the general bearing of the: facts and illustrations on the several 
topics they are intended to elucidate, the author trusts that not a few fragments of 
useful knowledge will be found incorporated in the following pages, calculated to 
entertain and instruct the general reader. 

In the numerous illustrations brought forward in this volume, it was found impos- 
sible altogether to avoid a recurrence to certain facts which the author had partially 
adverted to in some of his former publications, without interrupting the train of 
thought, and rendering his illustrations partial and incomplete. But, where the same 
facts are introduced, they are generally brought forward to elucidate a different topic. 
Any statements or descriptions of this kind, however, which may have the appearance 
of repetition, could all be comprised within the compass of three or four pages. 

The general subject of the present work will be prosecuted in another volume, to 
be entitled “The Mental Ilumivation of Mankind, or an inquiry into the means by 
which a general diffusion of knowledge may be promoted.” This work will embrace— 
along with a great variety of other topics—an examination of the present system of 
education, showing its futility and inefficiency, and illustrating the principles and 
details of an efficient intellectual system, capable of universal application; together 
with a variety of suggestions in relation to the physical, moral, and intellectual im- 
provement of society. 

To his numerous correspondents who have been inquiring after the work, “ The 
Scenery of the Heavens Displayed, with the view of illustrating the doctrine of a 
Pluratity of Worlds,” which was announced at page 68 of the “Philosophy of a 
Future State,”—the author begs respectfully to state, that, if health permit, he intends 
to proceed, without delay, to the completion of that work, as soon as the volume an- 
nounced above is ready for the press. It will form a volume of considerable size, 
and will be illustrated with a great number of engravings, many of which will be 
original. 


Broughty Ferry, near Dundee. . a 
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“INTRODUCTION. 


Wuen we take a retrospective view of the 
state of mankind during the ages that are past, 
it presents, on the whole, a melancholy scene of 
intellectual darkness. Although in every age 
men have possessed all the mental faculties they 
now or ever will enjoy, yet those noble powers 
seem either to have lain in a great measure dor- 
mant, or, when roused into action, to have been 
employed chiefly in malignant and destructive 
operations. Hence the events which the page of 
history records chiefly present to our view the 
most revolting scenes of war, rapine, and devas- 
tation, as if the earth had been created merely to 
serve as a theater for mischief, and its inhabitants 
for the purpose of dealing destruction and misery 


to all around them. Such, however, are the na- | 


tural consequences of the reign of Ignorance over 
the human mind. For the active powers of man 
necessarily follow the dictates of his understand- 
ing, and when the intellectual faculties are not 
directed to the pursuit and the contemplation of 
noble and benevolent objects, they will most fre- 
quently be employed in devising and executing 
schemes subversive of human happiness and im- 
provement. 

Amid the darkness which, in ancient times, 
so long overspread the world, some rays of intel- 
lectual light appeared in Palestine, in Hgypt, and 
in the Greek and Roman empires; but its influ- 
ence on the nations around was extremely feeble, 
and, like a few tapers in a dark night, served lit- 
tle more than to render the surrounding dark- 
ness visible. The light of science which then 
shone was, however, doomed to be speedily ex- 
tinguished. About the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian era, numerous hordes of barbarians from the 
northern and the eastern parts of Europe, and 
the north-western parts of Asia, overran the wes- 
tern part of the Roman empire, at that time the 
principal seat of knowledge; and, in their pro- 
gress, overturned and almost annihilated every 
monument of science and art which then existed, 
Wherever they marched, their route was marked 
with devastation and with blood. They made no 
distinction between what was sacred and what 
was profane—what was barbarous and what was 
refined. Amid the din of war, the burning of 
cities, the desolation of provinces, the convulsion 
of nations, the ruin of empires, and the slaughter 
of millions, the voice of reason and of religion 
was scarcely heard; science was abandoned; use- 
fal knowledge was set at naught; every benevo- 
lent feeling and every moral principle was tram- 
pled under foot. The earth ae littie else 
than one great field of battle; dnd its inhabitants, 
instead of cultivating the peaceful arts and _sci- 
ences, and walking hand in hand to a blessed im- 
mortality, assumed the character of demons, and 
gave vent to the most fiend-like and ferocious 
passions, until they appeared almost on the brink 
of total extermination. 

For nearly the space of a thousand years pos- 
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terior to that period, and prior to the Reforma- 
tion, a long night of jayne overspread the 
nations of Kurope, and the adjacent regions of 
Asia, during which the progress of literature and 
science, of religion and morality, seems to have 
been almost at a stand; scarcely a vestige remain- 
ing of the efforts of the human mind, during all 
that period, worthy the attention or the imita- 
tion of succeedin ‘The debasing supersti- 
tions of the Romi urch, the hoarding of relics, 
the erection of monasteries and nunneries, the 
pilgrimages to the tombs of martyrs and other 
holy places, the mummeries which were intro- 
duced into the services of religion, the wild and 
romantic expeditions of chibadetn, the tyranny 
and ambition of popes and princes, and the wars 
and insurrections to which they gave rise, usurped 
the place of every rational pursuit, and com- 
pletely enslaved the minds of men. So great was 
the ignorance which then prevailed, that persons 
of the most distinguished rank could neither read 
nor write. Even many of the clergy did not 
understand the breviary, or book of common 
prayer, which they were daily accustomed to re- 
cite, and some of them could scarcely read it.* 
The records of past transactions were in a great 
measure lost, and legendary tales and fabulous 
histories, to celebrate exploits which were never 
performed, were substituted in place of the au- 
thenticated history of mankind. The learning 
which then prevailed, under the name of philoso- 
phy and of scholastic theology, consisted chiefly 
in vain disquisitions and reasonings about abstract 
truths, and incomprehensible mysteries, and in 
attempts to decide questions and points of theo- 
logy, which lie beyond the reach of the human 
mind, and which its limited faculties are unable 
to resolve. Sophisms, falsehoods, and bold asse- 
verations were held forth as demonstrations; a 
pompous display of words, was substituted in the 
place of things; eloquence consisted in vague and 
futile declamations; and true philosophy was lost 
amid the mazes of wild and extravagant theories 
and metaphysical subtleties. The sciences, such 
as they were, were all taught in the Latin tongue, 
and all books in relation to them were written in 
that language; the knowledge of them was there- 
fore ,necessarily confined to the circle of the 
learned, and it would have been considered as a 
degradation of the subject, to have treated of it in 
any of the modern languages which then pre- 









* As an evidence of the extreme ignorance of those times, 
it may be stated, that many charters granted by persons of 
the highest rank are preserved, from which it appears that. 
they could not subscribe their name. It was usual for per- 
sons who could not write, to make the sign of the cross, in 
confirmation of a charter, Several of these remain, where 
kings and persons of great eminence affix signwm crucis 
mau propria proignoratione literarum, “ the sign of the 
cross made by our own hand, on account of our ignorance 
of letters.” From this circumstance is derived the practice 
of making a + when signing a deed, in the case of those 
who cannot subscribe their names. See Robertson’s Charles 
V and Appendix, No. I. 
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vailed. The gates of the temple of knowledge 
were consequently shut against the great body 
of the people, and it was never once surmised 
that they had any right to explore its treasures. 
“During this period,” says Dr. Robertson, “ the 
human mind, neglected, uncultivated, and de- 
pressed, continued in the most profound igno- 
rance. Europe, during four centuries, produced 
few authors who merit to be read, either on ac- 
count of the elegance of their composition, or the 
justness and novelty of their sentiments. ‘There 
are few inventions, useful or ornamental to so- 
ciety, of which that long period can boast.” 
And, if those of the highest ranks, and in the 
most eminent stations in society, were so deficient 
in knowledge, the great mass of the people must 
have been sunk into a state of ignorance degrad- 
ing to human nature. 

About the time of the revival of letters, after 
the dark ages of monkish superstition and igno- 
rance, the moral and intellectual state of the in- 
habitants of Europe began to experience a change 
auspicious of better times and of a more enligh- 
tened era. The diminution of the Papal power 
and influence, the spirit of civil and religious li- 
berty which then burst forth, the erection of new 
seminaries of education, the discovery of the ma- 
riner’s compass, the invention of the art of print- 
ing, the labors of Lord Bacon in pointing out the 
true method of philosophizing, and the subsequent 
discoveries of Galileo, Kepler, Boyle, and New- 
ton, in the physical sciences,—gave a new and 
favorable impulse to the minds of men, and pre- 
pared the way for a more extensive communica- 
tion of useful knowledge to persons of every 
rank. From this period knowledge began to be 
gradually diffused among most of the European 
nations; but its progress was slow, and its influ- 
ence was chiefly confined to the higher circles 
of society, and to persons connected with the 
learned professions, until after the middle of the 
eighteenth century. About this time there be- 
gan to issue from the press many popular works 
on Natural and Civil History, Geography, Astro- 
nomy, and Experimental Philosophy, divested of 
the pedantry of former times, and of the techni- 

ealities of science, which, along with periodical 
works that were then beginning to extend their 
influence, conveyed to the minds of the mechanic 
and the artisan various fragments of useful know- 
Jedge. It was not, however, until the era of the 
French Revolution, that the stream of knowledge 
began to flow with an accelerated progress, and 
to shed its influence more extensively on the 
middling and, the lower orders of society. Though 
we cannot look back, without feelings of regret, 
and even of horror, at the revolting scenes of an- 
archy and bloodshed which accompanied that po- 
litical convulsion, yet, amid all its evils, it was 
productive of many important and beneficial re- 
sults. It tended to undermine that system of su- 
perstition and tyranny by which most of the Eu- 
ropean nations had been so long enslaved; it 
roused millions, from.among the mass of the peo- 
ple, to assert those rights and privileges, to which 
they are entitled as rational beings, and which 
had been withheld from them by the strong hand 
of power; it stimulated them to investigations 
into every department connected with the rights 
and the happiness of man, and it excited a spirit 
of inquiry into every subject of contemplation 
which can improve or adorn the human mind, 
which, we trust, will never be extinguished, until 
the light of useful knowledge shall extend its in- 
fluence over all the inhabitants of the earth. 
Striking, however, as the contrast is} between 
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the state of knowledge in the present and in for- 
mer.ages, much still remains to be accomplished, 
until the great body of mankind be stimulated to 
the prosecution of intellectual acquirements. 
Though a considerable portion of rational infor- 
mation has of late years been disseminated among 
a variety of individuals in different classes of so- 
ciety, yet, among the great majority of the po- 
pulation in every country, a degree of ignorance 
still prevails, degrading to the rank of intellectual 
natures. With respect to the great mass of the 
inhabitants of the world, it may still be said with 
propriety, that “darkness covers the earth, and 
gross darkness the people.”” The greater part of 
the continent of America, the extensive plains of 
Africa, the vast regions of Siberia, Tartary, Thi- 
bet, and the Turkish empire—the immense terri- 
tories of New Holland, Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
Burman empire, the numerous islands which are 
scattered throughout the Indian and -the Pacific 
oceans, with many other extensive regions in- 
habited by human beings—still lie within the 
confines of mental darkness. Qn the numerous 
tribes which people those immense regions of our 
globe, neither the light of science nor of revela- 
tion has yet shed its benign influence; and their 
minds, debased by superstition, idolatry, and ev- 
ery malignant passion, and enslaved by the cun- 
ning artifices of priests, and the tyranny of cruel 
despots, present a picture of human nature in its 
lowest state of degradation. Even in Europe, 
where the light of science has chiefly shone, how 
narrow is the circle which has been enlightened 
by its beams! The lower orders of society on the 
continent, and even in Great Britain itself, not- 
withstanding the superior means of improvement 
they enjoy, are still miserably deficient in that 
degree of knowledge and information which every 
human being ought to possess; nor are there 
many even in the higher spheres of life who eul- 
tivate science for its own sake, who set a due 
value on gintellectual acquisitions, or encourage 
the prosecution of rational inquiries. At 
There is, perhaps, no country in the world 
where the body of the people are better educated 
and more intelligent than in North Britain; yet 
we need not go far, either in the city or in the 
country, to be convinced, that the most absurd 


sand superstitious notions, and the grossest igno- 


rance respecting many important subjects inti- 
mately connecttd with human happiness, still pre- 
vail among the great majority of the population. 
Of two millions of inhabitants which constitute 
the population of the. northern part of our island, 
there are not, perhaps, 20,000, or the hundredth 
part of the whole, whose knowledge, extends to 
any subject of importance, beyond the range of 
their daily avocations. With respect to the re- 
maining 1,800,000, it may perhaps be said with 
propriety, that of the figure and magnitude of the 
world they live in—of the seas and rivers, conti- 
nents and islands, which diversify its surface, and 
of the various tribes of men and animals by which 
it is inhabited—of the nature and properties of 
the atmosphere which surrounds them—of the 
discoveries which have been made respecting 
light, heat, electricity, and magnetism—of the 
general laws which regulate the economy of na- 
ture—of the various combinations and effects of. 
chemical and mechanical powers—of the motions 
and magnitudes of the planetary and the starry 
orbs—of the principles of legitimate reasoning— 
of just conceptions of the attributes and moral 
government of the Supreme Being—of the ge- 
nuine principles of moral action—of many other 
subjects interesting to a rational and immortal 
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being—they are almost as entirely ignorant as 
the wandering Tartar, or the untutored Indian. 

Of eight hundred millions of human beings 
which people the globe we inhabit, there are not 
perhaps two millions whose minds are truly en- 
lightened as they ought to be—who prosecute 
rational pursuits for their own sake, and from a 
pure love of science, independently of the know- 
ledge requisite for their respective professions and 
employments. For we must exclude from the 
rank of rational inquirers after knowledge all 
those who have acquired a smattering of learning, 
with no other view than to gain a subsistence, or 
to appear fashionable and polite. And, if this rule 
be admitted, I am afraid that'a goodly number 
even of lawyers, physicians, clergymen, teachers, 
nay, even some authors, and professors in uni- 
versities and academies, would be struck off from 
the list of lovers of science and rational inquirers 
after truth. Admitting this statement, it will fol- 
low, that there is not one individual out of four 
hundred of the human race, that passes his life 
as a rational intelligent being, employing his fa- 
culties in those trains of thought and active exer- 
cises which are worthy of an intellectual nature! 
For, in so far as the attention of mankind is ab- 
sorbed merely in making provision for animal 
subsistence, and in gratifying the sensual appe- 
tites of their nature, they can be considered as lit- 
tle superior in dignity to the lower orders of ani- 
mated existence. 

The late Frederick, king of Prussia, who was 
a correct observer of mankind, makes a still lower 
estimate of the actual intelligence of the human 
species. Ina letter to D’Alembert, in 1770, he 
aays, “ Let us take any monarchy you-please;— 
let us suppose that it contains ten millions of in- 
habitants; from these ten millions let us dis- 
count,—first the laborers, the manufacturers, the 
artisans, the soldiers, and there will remain about 
fifty thousand persons, men and women; from 
these let us discount twenty-five thousand for the 
female sex, the rest will compose the nobility and 
gentry, and the respectable citizens; of these, let 
us examine how many will be incapable of ap- 
plication, how many imbecile, how many pusil- 
lanimous, how many dissipated,—and from this 
calculation it will result, that out of what is 
called a civilized nation of nearly ten millions, 
you will hardly find a thousand well-informed 
persons, and even among them what inequality 
with regard to genius! If eight-tenths of the 
nation, toiling for their subsistence, never tead—if 
another tenth are incapable of application, from 
frivolity, or dissipation, or imbecility,—it results, 
that the small share of good sense of which our 
species is capable, can only reside in a small frac- 
tion of a nation.’? Such was the estimate made 
by this philosophic monarch of the intelligence 
possessed by the nations of Europe, sixty years 
ago; and although society has considerably ad- 
vanced in intellectual aeons since that pe- 
riod, the great body of the people, in every coun- 
try, is still shrouded in the mists of folly and ig- 
norance. os 
~ Such a picture of theintellectual state of man- 
kind must, when seriously considered, excite a 
melancholy train of reflections in the breast both 
of the philanthropist and the® man of science. 
That such a vast assemblage of beings, furnished 
with powers capable of investigating. the laws of 
nature,—of determining the arrangement, the mo- 
tions, and magnitudes of distant worlds,—of 


' weighing the masses of the planets,—of penetrat- 


ing into the distant regions of the universe,— 
of arresting the lightning in its course,—of ex- 
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ploring the pathless ocean, and the region of the 
clouds,—and of rendering the most stubborn ele- 
ments of nature subservient to their designs: that 
beings, capable of forming a sublime intercourse 
with the Creator himself, and of endless progres- 
sion in ‘knowledge and felicity, should have their 
minds almost wholly absorbed in eating and 
drinking, in childish and cruel sports and diver- 
sions, and in butchering one another, seems, at 
first view, a tacit reflection on the wisdom of the 
Creator, in bestowing on our race such noble 
powers, and plainly indicates, that the current of 
human intellect has widely deviated from its 
pristine course, and that strong and reiterated ef- 
forts are now requisite to restore it to its original 
channel. Every lover of science and of man- 
kind must, therefore, feel interested in endeavor- 
ing to remove those obstructions which have im- 
peded the progress of useful knowledge, and to 
direct the intellectual energies of his fellow-men 
to the prosecution of objects worthy of the high 
station they hold in the scale of existence. 

Were we, to inquire into the external causes 
which have retarded the progress of the human 
mind, we should, doubtless, find them existing in 
the nature of those civil government8 which have 
most generally prevailed in the world, and in 
several of the ecclesiastical establishments which 
have been incorporated with them. It has been 
a favorite maxim with all tyrants, that the peo- 
ple must be kept in ignorance; and hence we 
find, that in the empires of the East, which are 
all of a despotical nature, the people are debarred 
from the temple of science, and sunk into a state 
of the* grossest ignorance and servility. Under 
such governments, the minds of men sink into 
apathy,—the sparks of genius are smothered,— 
the sciences are neglected,—ignorance is honor- 
ed,—and the man of discernment, who dares to 
vent his opinions, is proscribed as an enemy to 
the state. In the more enlightened governments 
on the continent of Europe, the same effects have 


followed, in proportion to the number of those 


tyrannical maxims and principles which enter 
into their constitution. Hence, we may fre- 
quently determine the degree of mental illumina- 
tion which prevails among any people, from a 
consideration of the nature of the government 
under which they live. For the knowledge of a 


people is always in proportion to their liberty, 
and where the spirit of liberty is either crushed) 


or shackled, the energies of the human mind will 
never be exerted with vigor, in the acquisition or 
the propagation of literature and science. 
in the mildest and most enlightened governments 
of modern Europe, the instruction of the general 
mass of society forms no prominent feature in 
their administration. Knowledge on general sub- 
jects is simply permitted to be disseminated among 
the people; its promoters are not sufficiently pa- 
tronized and encouraged,—no funds are regularly 
appropriated for this purpose,—and its utility, in 
many instances, is even called in question. It is 
to ke hoped, however, now that the din of war is 
in some measure hushed, that the attention of 
princes and their ministers will be more particu- 
larly directed to this important object: for it 
might easily be shown, were it necessary, that an 
enlightened population is the most solid basis of 
a good government, and the greatest security for 
its permanence,—that it will always form the 
strongest bulwark around every throne where 
the scepter is swayed by wisdom and rectitude. 
That the establishment of the Popish religion in 
any state has a tendency to impede the progress 
of knowledge, it would be almost needless to il- 
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lustrates. The mummeries which’ have been in- 
terwoven with its services, the groveling and su- 
perstitious notions which it has engendered, the 
ignorance which prevails among the population 
of all those countries over which its influence ex- 
tends, the alarms of its priestly abettors at the 
idea of free discussion, and of enlightening the 
minds of the people, the records of its Inquisi- 
tions, the history of the dark ages, when it pre- 
vailed in all its rigor, and the recent experience 
of our own times, show, that it is a system 
founded on the darkness and imbecility of the 
human intellect, and can flourish only where the 
spirit of liberty has fled, and where reason has 
lost its ascendency in the minds of men.* 

With regard to the internal causes of the igno- 
rance which so generally prevails, they will be 
found in the general depravity of human nature; 
in the vicious propensities so prevalent among all 
ranks ; in the indulgence of inordinate desires 
after riches and power; and in the general dispo- 
sition of mankind to place their chief happiness in 
sensual gratifications—evils which the spirit of 
Christianity only, in conjunction with every ra- 
tional exertion, is calculated fully to eradicate. 
And therefore it is indispensable, that every at- 
tempt to diffuse intellectual light over the human 
race be accompanied with the most strenuous ex- 
ertions to promote the moral renovation of man- 
kind. For vice and ignorance, especially among 
the lower orders, generally go hand in hand; and 
experience demonstrates, that indulgence in evil 
passions, and in unhallowed gratifications, destroys 
the relish for mental enjoyments, and is one of the 
most powerful obstructions to the vigorous exer- 
cise of the intellectual powers. 

That the general diffusion of knowledge among 
all ranks is an object much to be desired, will not, 
I presume, be called in question by any one who 
regards the intellectual powers of man as the no- 
blest part of his nature—and who considers, that 
on the rational exercise of these powers his true 
happiness depends. If ignorance be one of the 

“chief causes which disturb the harmonious move- 
ments of the machine of society, by removing the 
cause we of course prevent the effects; and if 
knowledge be one of the mainsprings of virtuous 
conduct, the more it is diffused, the more exten- 
sively will be brought into action, on the stage of 
life, those virtues which it has a tendency to pro- 
duce. A few Ferdinands and Wyndhams and 
Don Miguels may still remain, who regard the 
great mass of the people merely as subjects of le- 


» 9 gislation, or as the tools of tyranny and ambition, 


and that, therefore, they must be held in the chains 
of ignorance, lest they should aspire to the ranks 
of their superiors. But the general current of pub- 
lic opinion now runs counter to such illiberal and 
antiquated notions ; and few persons of respectabil- 
ity, at least in this country, would hazard their 
reputation in defending a position so degrading and 
untenable. The more learning a people have, the 
more virtuous, powerful, and happy will they be- 
come ; and to ignorance alone must the contrary 
effects be imputed. ‘ There is but one tase,” says 
a French writer, “ where ignorance can be desira- 
ble ; and that is, when all is desperate in a state, 
and when, through the present evils, others still 





: : Let it be carefully remembered, that in these remarks 
it is merely the system of popery to which the author refers, 
He is aware that many individuals, distinguished for learn: 
ing and piety, have been connected with the Romish 
church; and while he condemns the spirit and tendency of 
the peculiar dogmas and practices of that church, he depre- 
cates every idea of persecution, and every attempt to de- 
privevits members of those rights and privileges to which 
they are entitled as men and as citizens. 
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greater appear behind. Then stupidity is a bless- 
ing: knowledge and foresight are evils. It is then 
that, shutting our eyes against the light, we would 
hide from ourselves the calamities we cannot pre- 
vent.”? In every. other case, knowledge must 
prove an inestimable blessing to men of every na- 
tion and of every rank. 


} That the period when a general diffusion of 


knowledge shall take place is hastening on, appears 
from the rapid progress which has beem made in 
almost every department of science ‘during the 
last half century; from the numerous publications 
on all subjects daily issuing from the press; from 
the rapid increase of theological, literary, and 
scientific journals, and .the extensive patronage 
they enjoy; from the numerous lectures on chem- 
istry, astronomy, experimental philosophy, politi- 
cal economy, and general science, now delivered 
in the principal cities and towns of Europe; from 
the adoption of new and improved plans of public 
instruction, and the erection of new seminaries of 
education in almost every quarter of the civilized 
world; from the extensive circulation of books 
among all classes of the community; from the ra- 
pid formation of bible and missionary societies; 
from the increase of literary and philosophical as- 
sociations; from the establishment of mechanics’ 
institutions in our principal towns, and of libraries 
and reading societies in almost every village; from 
the eager desire now excited, even among the 
lower orders of society, of becoming acquainted 
with subjects hitherto known and cultivated only 
by persons of the learned professions; and, above 
all, from the spirit of civil and religious liberty 
now bursting forth, both in the eastern and west- 
ern hemispheres, notwithstanding the efforts of 
petty tyrants to arrest its progress. Amidst the 
convulsions which have lately shaken the sur- 
rounding nations, “many have run to and fro, and 
knowledge has been increased,”’ the sparks of lib- 
erty have been struck from the collision of hostile 
armies and opposing interests; and a spirit of in- 
quiry has been excited among numerous tribes of 
mankind, which will doubtless lead to the most im- 
portant results. These circumstances, no - 
standing some gloomy appearances in the political 
horizon, may be considered as so many preludes 
of a new and happier era about to dawn upon the 
world; when intellectual light shall be diffused 
among all ranks, and in every region of the globe; 
when Peace shall extend her empire over the 
world, when men of all nations, at present separa- 
ted froin each other by the effects of ignorance, 
and of political jealousies, shall be ‘united by the 
bonds of love, of reason, and intelligence, andcon- 
duct themselves as rational and immortal beings. 

In order that such a period may be gradually 
ushered in, it is essentially requisite that a convic- 
tion of the utility and importance of a general dif- 
fusion of knowledge be impressed’ upon the minds 
of the more intelligent and influential classes of 
society, and that every exertion and every appro- 





priate means should be used to accomplish this 
desirable object. In accordance with this iaea, I 
shall endeavor, in the following work, : 

I. To illustrate the advantages which “wow 
flow from a general diffusion of useful knowledge 
among all ranks,—and shall afterward follow out 
the investigation, by 

Ii. An inquiry into the means requisite to be 
used in order to accomplish this important ob- 
ject.* » ® * 


_-— eS 


*As a particular illustration of the means by which a gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge might be effected would render 
the present work too bulky,—this department of the subject 
will be prosecuted in a separate volume. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES WHICH WOULD FLOW FROM A GENERAL DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE, 


Tuat the intellectual faculties of man have 
never been thoroughly directed to the pursuit of 


mortal natures—and that the most pernicious ef- 
fects have flowed from the perversion of their 
mental powers,—are truths which the history of 
past ages and our own experience too plainly de- 
monstrate. That the state of general society 
would be greatly meliorated, were the mists of 
ignorance dispelled, and the current of human 
thought directed into a proper channel, might 
appear, were we to take an extensive survey of 
the evils which have been produced by igno- 
rance, and its necessary concomitants,—and of 
the opposite effects which would flow from men- 
tal illumination, in relation to all those subjects 
connected with the improvement and the happi- 
ness of our species. Here, however, a field of 
vast extent opens to view, which would require 
several volumes fully to describe and illustrate: 
I shall, therefore, in the meantime, select, from 
the multitude of objects which crowd upon the 
view, only a few prominent particulars,—the 
elucidation of which shall occupy the following 
sections. 





¥ SECTION I. 

ON THE INFLUENCE WHICH A GENERAL DIFFUSION 
OF KNOWLEDGE WOULD HAVE IN DISSIPATING 
THOSE SUPERSTITIOUS NOTIONS AND VAIN FEARS 
WHICH HAVE SO LONG ENSLAVED THE MINDS OF 
MEN. ; 

¢ a 

My first proposition is, that the diffusion of 
knowledge would undermine the fabric of super- 
stition, and remove those groundless fears to 
which superstitious notions give rise. Ignorance 
has not only debarred mankind from many ex- 
quisite and sublime enjoyments, but has created 
innumerable unfounded alarms, which greatly in- 
crease the sum of human misery. Man is natu- 
rally timid, terrified at those dangers whose con- 
sequences he cannot foresee, and at those un- 
common appearances of nature whose causes he 
has never explored. Thus, he is led, in many 

‘instances, to regard with apprehension and drea 

those operations of nature which are the result of 

regular and invariable laws. Under the influence 
of such timid emotions, the phenomena of na- 
ture, both in the heavens and oii the earth, have 
been arrayed with imaginary terrors. In the 
early ages of the world, a total eclipse of the sun 

or of the moon was regarded with the t 

onsternation, as if some dismal catastrophe had 

been about to befallithe universe. Believing that 

the moon in an éclipse was sickening or dying 

through the, influence of enchanters, the trem- 
ie 
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bling spectators had recourse to the ringing of 
bells, the sounding of trumpets, the beating of 
brazen vessels, and to loud and horrid exclama- 
tions, in order to break the enchantment, and to 
drown the muttering of witches, that the moon 
might not hear them. In allusion to this prac- 
tice, Juvenal, when speaking of a loud scolding 
woman, says, that she was able to relieve the 
moon. 


«¢ Forbear your drums and trumpets if you please, 
Her voice alone the laboring moon can ease.” 


Nor are such foolish opinions and customs yet 
banished from the world. They are said to be 
still prevalent in several Mahometan and Pagan 
countries.* Comets, too, with their blazing tails, 
were long regarded, and still are, by the vulgar, 
as harbingers of divine vengeance, presaging fa- 
mines and inundations, or the downfall of princes 
and the destruction of empires.t The Aurore 
Boreales, or northern lights, have been frequently 
gazed at with similar apprehensions, and whole 
provinces have been thrown into consternation 
by the fantastic coruscations of those lambent 
meteors. Some pretend to see, in these harmless 
lights, armies mixing in fierce encounter, and 


fields streaming with blood; others behold states 


overthrown, earthquakes, inundations, pestilence 
and the most dreadful calamities. Because some: 
one or other of these calamities formerly hap- 
pened soon after the appearance of a comet, or 
the blaze of an aurora, therefore they are consi-. 
dered either as the causes or the prognostics of 
such events. 

From the same source have arisen those foolish 
notions, so fatal to the peace of mankind, which. 
have been engendered by judicial astrology. Un- 
der a belief that the characters and the fates of 
men are dependent on the various aspects of the 
stars and conjunctions of the planets, the most 
unfounded apprehensions, as well as the most de- 
lusive hopes, have been excited by the professors 
of this fallacious science. Such impositions on 
the credulity of mankind are founded on the 
grossest absurdity, and the most palpable igno- 
rance of the nature of things; for since the as- 
pects and conjunctions of the celestial bodies have, 
in every period of duration, been subject to in- 
variable laws, they must be altogether inadequate 
to account for the diversified phenomena of the 
moral world, and for that infinite variety we ob- 
serve in the dispositions and the destinies of men; 
and, indeed, the single consideration of the im- 
mense distances of the stars from our globe, is 
sufficient to convince any rational mind that their 
influence can have no effect on a region so remote 
from the spaces which they occupy. The pla- 
netary bodies, indeed, may, in certain cases, have 





t Ibid. 


* See Appendix, No. II, 
(15) 
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some degree of physical influence on the earth, by 


virtue of their attractive power, but that influence 
can never affect the operation of moral causes, or 
the qualities of the mind. Even although it were 
admitted that the heavenly bodies have an influ- 
ence over the destinies of the human race, yet we 
have no data whatever by which to ascertain the 
mode of its operation, or to determine the formula, 
or rules by which calculations are to be made, in 
order to predict the fates of nations, or the indi- 
vidual temperaments and destinies of men; and 
consequently, the principles and rules on which 
astrologers proceed in constructing horoscopes, 
and calculating nativities, are nothing else than 
mere assumptions, and their pretensions nothing 
short of criminal impositions upon the credulity 
of mankind. With equally the same reason might 
wwe assert, that the earth, in different positions in 
its orbit, would have an influence fn producing 
fools and maniacs in the planet Jupiter, or in ex- 
citing wars and insurrections among the inhabi- 
tants of Saturn, as to suppose, with Mr. Varley, 
the prince of modern astrologers, that “Saturn 
passing through the ascendant, causes dullness and 
melancholy for a few weeks,” and that “ Jupiter, 
in the third house, gives safe inland journeys and 
agreeable neighbors or kindred.” 
Notwithstanding the absurdity of the doctrines 
of astrology, this art has been practiced in every 
period of time. Among the Romans, the people 
were so infatuated with it, that the astrologers, 
or, as they were then called, the mathematicians, 
maintained their ground in spite of all the edicts 
of the emperors to expel them from the capital; 
and after they were at length expelled by a for- 
mal decree of the senate, they found so much 
protection from the credulity of the people, that 
they still remained in Rome unmolested. Among 
the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Arabians, in ancient times, as- 
trology was uniformly included in the list of the 
sciences, and used as one species of divination by 
which they attempted to pry into the secrets of 
The Brahmins in India, at an early 
ered introduced this art into that country, and, 
ry means of it, have rendered themselves the ar- 
biters of good and evil hours, and of the fortunes 
of their fellow-men, and have thus raised them- 
selves to great authority and influence among the 
illiterate multitude. They are consulted as ora- 
cles, and, like all other impostors, they have taken 
great care never to sell their answers without a 
handsome remuneration. In almost every coun- 
itry in the world this art is still practiced, and only 
a short period has elapsed since the princes and 
legislators of Europe were directed in the most 
important concerns of the state by the predictions 
eee eee. In the time of Queen Catharine 
de Medicis, astrology was so much in vogue, that 
nothing, however trifling, was to be done without 
consulting the stars. ‘he astrologer Morin, in 
the seventeenth century, directed Cardinal Riche- 
lieu’s motions in some of his journeys, and Lou- 
isa Maria de Gonzaga, queen of Poland, gave 2000 
crowns to carry on an edition of his Astrologia 
Gallica; and in the reigns of Henry the Third 
and Henry the Fourth of France, the predictions 
of astrologers were the common theme of the 
court conversation. Even in the present day, 
and in the metropolis of the British empire, this 
fallacious art is practiced, and its professors are 
resorted to for judicial information, not only by 
the vulgar, but even by many in the higher 
spheres of life. The extensive annual sale of 
more than 240,000 copies of ‘* Moore’s Almanac,” 
which abounds with such predictions, and of si- 
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milar publications, is a striking proof of the belief 
which is still attached to the doctrines of astro- 
logy in our own age and country, and of the ig- 
norance and ‘credulity from which such a belief 
proceeds.* Parhelia, parselenw, shooting stars, 
fiery meteors, ]uminous arches, lunar rainbows, 
and other atmospherical phenomena, have like- 
wise been considered by some as ominous of im- 
pending calamities. 

Such are some of the objects in the heasens, 
which ignorance and superstition have arrayed 
with imaginary terrors. 

On the earth, the objects which have given rise 
to groundless fears, are almost innumerable. The 
ignes fatui, those harmless meteors which hover 
above moist and fenny places in the night-time, 
and emit a glimmering light, have been regarded 
as malicious spirits, endeavoring to deceive the 
bewildered traveler, and lead him to destruction. 
The ticking noise of the little insect called the 
death-watch—a screech-ow] screaming at the win- 
dow—a raven croaking over a house—a dog 
howling in the night-time—a hare or a sow cross- 
ing the road—the meeting of a bitch with whelps, 
or a snake lying in the road—the falling of salt 
from a table—and even the curling of a fibre of 
tallow in a burning candle,t have been regarded 
with apprehensions of terror, as prognostics of 
ey ere ern or of approaching death. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, the motions and 
appearances of the clouds were, not long ago» 
considered as ominous of disastrous events. On 
the evening before new-year’s day, if a black 
cloud appeared in any part of the horizon, it was 
thought to prognosticate a plague, a famine, or 
the death of some great man in that part of the 
country over which it seemed to hang; and in 
order to ascertain the place threatened by the 
omen, the motions of the clouds were often 
watched through the whole night. In the same 
country, the inhabitants regard certain days as 
unlucky, or ominous of bad fortune. That day 
of the week on which the 3d of May falls, is 
deemed unlucky throughout the whole year. In 
the isle of Mull, plowing, sowing, and reaping, 
are always begun on Tuesday, though the most 
favorable weather for these purposes be in this 
way frequently lost. In Morven, none will, upon 
any account, dig peat or turf for fuel on Friday. 
The age of the moon is also much attended to by 
the vulgar Highlanders; and an opinion prevails, 
that if a house take fire while the moon is in the 
decrease, the family will from that time decline 
in its circumstances, and sink into poverty. 

In England, it is reckoned a bad omen to break 
a looking-glass, as it is believed the party to whom 
it belongs will lose his best friend. In going a 
journey, if a sow cross the road, it is believed the 
party will meet either with a disappointment ora 
bodily accident before returning home. It is 
reckoned unlucky to see first’ one magpie, and 
then another; and to kill a magpie, it is believed, 
will certainly be punished with some terrible mis- 
fortune. If a person meet a funeral procession, 





hat the absurdities of astrology are still in vogue amon, 

a certain class, appears from the publication of such works 
as the following :—‘‘ A Treatise on Zodiacal Physiognomy 
illustrated by engravings of heads and features, and aceout 
panied, by tables of the times of the rising of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, and containing also new astrological 
explanations of some remarkable portions of ancient mytho- 
logical history. By John Varley. No. I, large 8vo., pp. 60, 
to be comprised in four parts. Longman and Co. 1828 !” 
A specimen of some of the fooleries and absurdities 
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treated of by this sapient author, will be found in Nos. 1 
and IV of the Appendix to this volume, ; 
t Called in Scotland, the dead speal. . 
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it is considered necessary always to take off the 


nat, which keeps all the evil spirits that attend 
» the body in good humor. If in eating, a person 


miss his mouth, and the victuals fall, it is reck- 
oned very unlucky, and ominous of approaching 
sickness. It is also considered as unlucky to 
present a knife, scissors, razor, or any sharp cut- 
ting instrument, to one’s mistress or friend, as 
they are apt to cut love and friendship; and to 
find a knife or razor, denotes ill luck or disap- 
pointment to the party. 

Among the ancient nations, there was hardly 
any circumstance or occurrence, however trivial, 
from which they did not draw omens. This 
practice appears to have taken its rise in Egypt, 
the parent country of almost every superstition 
of paganism; but, from whatever source it may 
have derived its origin, it spread itself over the 
whole inhabited globe, even among the most ci- 
vilized nations, and at this day it prevails more 
or less among the vulgar in every country. Even 
kings and emperors, sages and heroes, have been 
seized with alarm, at the most trivial circum- 
stances, which they were taught to consider as 
ominous of bad fortune, or of impending danger. 
Suetonius says of Augustus, that he believed im- 
plicitly in certain omens; and that, si mane sibi 
calceus perperam, ac sinister pro dextero inducere- 
ter, ut dirum, “if his shoes were improperly put 
on in the morning, especially if the left shoe was 
put upon his right foot, he held it for a bad 
omen.”’ 

Thus it appears, that the luminaries of heaven, 
the clouds, and other meteors that float in the at- 
mosphere, the actions of animals, the seasons of 
the year, the days of the week, the most trivial 
incidents in human life, and many other circum- 
stances, have afforded matter of false alarm to 
mankind. But this is not all: Man, ever prone 
to disturb his own peace, notwithstanding the 
real evils he is doomed to suffer, has been ingeni- 
ous enough to form imaginary monsters which 
have no existence, either in heaven or on earth, 
nor the least foundation in the scenes of external 
nature. He has not only drawn false conclusions 
from the objects which have a real existence, to 
increase his fears; but has created, in his imagi- 
nation, an ideal world, and peopled it with spec- 
ters, hobgoblins, fairies, satyrs, imps, wraiths, 
genii, brownies, witches, wizards, and other fan- 
tastical beings, to whose caprices he believes his 
happiness and misery are subjected. An old 
wrinkled hag is supposed to have the power of 
rendering miserable all around her, who are the 
objects of her hatred. In her privy chamber, it 
is believed, she can roast.and torment the absent, 
and inflict incurable disorders both on man and 
beast;* she can transport herself through the air 
on a spit or a broomstick; or, when it serves her 
purpose, she can metamorphose herself into a cat 
or a hare; and, by shaking a bridle over a person 
asleep, can transform him into a horse; and, 
mounted on this newly-created steed, can traverse 
the air on the wings of the wind, and visit distant 
countries in the course of a night. A certain | 
being called a fairy, though supposed to be at 
least two or three feet high, is believed to, have 
~ the faculty of contracting its body, so as to pass 





* The reader will find abundance of relations of this kind 
in “ Satan’s invisible world discovered,” a book which was 
Jong read with avidity by the vulgar in this country, and 
which has frequently caused emotions of terror among 
youthful groups on winter evenings, while listening to its 
fearful relations, which could never be eradicated, and has 
rendered them cowards in the dark, during all the subsequent 
periods of their lives. 1, 
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through the key-hole of a door; and though they 
are a distinct species of beings from man, they 
have a strong fancy for children; and hence, in 
the Highlands of Scotland, new-born infants are 
watched until the christening is over, lest they 
should be stolen or exchanged by those fantastic 
existences. The regions of the air have been 
peopled with apparitions and terrific phantoms 
of different kinds, which stalk abroad at the dead 
hour of night, to terrify the lonely traveler. In 
ruined castles and old houses, they are said to 
announce their appearance by a variety of loud 
and dreadful noises; sometimes rattling in the 
old hall like a coach and six, and rumbling up 
and down the staircase like the trundling of bowls 
or cannon-balls. Especially in lonely church- 
yards, in retired caverns, in deep forests and 
dells, horrid sounds are said to have been heard, 
and monstrous shapes to have appeared, by which 
whole villages have been thrown into consterna- 
tion.* 

Nor have such absurd notions been confined to 
the illiterate vulgar; men of considerable acquire- 
ments in literature, from ignorance of the laws 
of nature, have fallen into the same delusions. 
Formerly, a man who, was endowed with consi- 
derable genius and knowledge, was reckoned a 
magician. Dr. Bartolo was seized by the Inqui- 
sition at Rome, in the sixteenth century, because 
he unexpectedly cured a nobleman of the gout; 
and the illustrious Friar Bacon, because he was 
better acquainted with experimental philosophy 
than most persons of the age in which he lived, 
was suspected, even by the learned ecclesiastics, 
of having dealings with the devil. Diseases were 
at those times imputed to fascination, and hun- 
dreds of poor wretches were dragged to the stake 
for being accessory to them. Mercatus, physi- 
cian to Philip II, of Spain, relates, that he had 
seen a very beautiful woman break a steel mirror 
to pieces, and blast some trees, by a single glance 
of her eyes! Josephus relates, that he saw a certain 
Jew, named Eleazar, draw the devil out of an old 


woman’s nostrils, by the application of Solomon’s — 


seal to her nose, in the presence of Vespasi 
Dr. Mynsight is said to have cured several b 
witched persons with a plaster of asafetida. 
How the asafetida was efficacious, was much 





*That many of the superstitious opinions and practices 
above alluded to, still prevail even within the limits of the 
British empire, appears from the following extract from the 
“Monthly Magazine” for July, 1813, p. 496.—* In Stafford- 
shire, they burn a calf in a farm-house alive, to prevent the 
other calves from dying. In the same county, a woman 
having kept a toad in a pot in her garden, her husband killed 
it, and she reproached him for it, saying, she intended the 
next Sunday to have taken the sacrament, for the purpose of 
getting some of the bread to feed him with, and make him 
thereby a valnable famiiiar spirit to her. At Long Ashton, 
a young farmer has several times predicted his own end, 
from what he calls being looked over; and his mother and 
father informed a friend of mine [says the relater], that they 
had sent tothe White Witch Doctor, beyond Bridge Water, 
by the coachman, for a charm to cure him [having paid 
handsomely for it]; but that he had now given him over, as 
her spells were more potent than his. If not dead, he is 
dying of mere fear, and all the parish of his class believe it. 
There is also, in that parish, an old man who seils ginger- 
bread to the schools, who is always employed to cure the 
red water in cows, by means of charms and verses which he 
says to them. In the Marsh, we have water doctors, who 
get rich; at the mines, diviners with rods, who find ores and 
water; and at Weston-super-Mare, they see lights before 
funerals, and are agreed that the people in that parish al- 
ways die by threes, 7. ¢. three old, three young, three men, 
three women, &c. Such are a part only of the superstitions 
of the West in 1813!” : 

Every one who is much conversant with the lower ranks 
of society, will find, that such notions are still current and 
believed by a considerable portion of the populrtion, which 
is the only apology that can be made for stating and coun 
teracting such opinions. 
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disputed among the learned. Some thought the 
devil might consider such an application as an 
insult, and ran off in a passion; but others very 
sagely observed, that as devils were supposed to 
have eyes and ears, it was probable they might 
have noses too. James VI, who was famed for 
his polemics and theological acquirements, wrote 
a treatise in defense of witchcraft, and persecuted 
those who opposed his opinions on this subject. 
The pernicious effects in mines, occasioned by 
the explosion of hydrogen gas, were formerly im- 
puted to the demons of the mine. Van Helmont, 
Bodinus, Strozza, and Luther, attributed thunder 
and meteors to the devil. Socrates believed he 
was guided by ademon. Dr. Cudworth, Glanvil, 
and others, wrote in defense of witchcraft and 
apparitions. But it would be endless to detail all 
the foolish opinions which have been imbibed and 
propagated eyen by men who pretended to genius 
and learning. 

Beside the opinions to which I have now ad- 
verted, and which have a direct tendency to fill 
the mind with unnecessary apprehensions, there 
is also an immense variety of foolish and errone- 
ous opinions which passed current for genuine 
truths among a great majority of mankind. That 
a man has one rib less than a woman,—that there 
is a certain Jew still alive, who has wandered 
through the world since the crucifixion of Christ,— 
that the coffin of Mahomet is suspended in the 
air between two loadstones,—that the city of Je- 
rusalem is in the. center of the world,—that the 
tenth wave of the sea‘is greater and more danger- 
ous than all the rest,—that all animals on the 
land have their corresponding kinds in the sea,— 
that there is a white powder which kills without 
giving a report,—that the blood of a goat, will 
dissolve a diamond,—that all the stars derive their 
light from the sun,—that a candle made of hu- 
man fat, when lighted, will prevent a person 
asleep from awaking, with many other similar 
unfounded positions,—are regarded as indisputa- 
ble truths by thousands, whose adherence to tra- 
dition and authority, and whose indolence and 
eredulity, prevent them from inquiring, with a 
manly independence, into the true state and na- 
ture of things. 

Such are a few, and but a very few, of the su- 
perstitious notions and vain fears by which the 
great majority of the human race, in every age 
and country has been enslaved. To have at- 
tempted a complete enumeration of such halluci- 
nations of the human intellect, would have been 
vain, and could only have produced satiety and 
disgust. That such absurd notions should ever 
have prevailed, is a most grating and humiliating 
thought, when we consider the noble faculties 
with which man is endowed. That they still 
prevail, in a great measure, even in our own 
country, is a striking proof, that we are, as yet, 
but just emerging from the gloom of intellectual 
darkness. The prevalence of such opinions is to 
be regretted, not only on account of the ground- 
less alarms they create, but chiefly on account of 
the false ideas they inspire with regard to the na- 
ture of the Supreme Ruler of the universe, and 
of his arrangements in the government of the 
world. While a man, whose mind is enlightened 
with true science, perceives throughout all nature 
the most striking evidences of benevolent design, 
and rejoices in the benignity of the Great Parent 
of the universe,—while he perceives nothing in 
the arrangements of the Creator, in any depart- 
ment of his works, which has a direct tendency 
to produce pain to any intelligent or sensitive ex- 
istence,—the superstitious man, on the contrary, 
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contemplates the sky, the air, the waters, and the 
earth, as filled with malicious beings, ever ready 
to haunt ‘him with terror, or to plot his destruc- 
tion. The one contemplates the Deity directing 
the movements of the material world, by fixed 
and invariable laws, which none but himself can 
counteract or suspend; the other views them as 
continually liable to be controlled by capricious 
and malignant beings, to gratify the most trivial 
and unworthy passions. How very different, of 
course, must be their conceptions and feelings 
respecting the attributes and government of the 
Supreme Being! While the one views Him as 
an infinitely wise and benevolent Father, whose 
paternal care and goodness inspire confidence and 
affection; the other must regard him, in a certain 
degree, as a capricious being, and offer up. his 
adorations under the influence of fear. : 

Such notions have likewise an evident tendency 
to habituate the mind to false principles and pro- 
cesses of reasoning, which unfit it for forming 
legitimate conclusions in its researches after truth. 
They chain down the understanding, and sink it 
into the most abject and sordid state; and prevent 
it from rising to those noble and enlarged views 
which revelation and modern science exhibit, of 
the order, the extent, and the economy of the 
universe. It is lamentable to reflect, that so 
many thousands of beings endowed with the fa- 
culty of reason, who cannot -by any means be 
persuaded of the motion of the earth, and the dis- 
tances and magnitudes of the celestial bodies, 
should swallow, without the least hesitation, opi- 
nions ten thousand times more improbable; and 
find no difficulty in believing that an old woman 
can transform herself into a hare, and wing her 
way through the air on a broomstick. 

But what is worst of all, swch notions almost in- 
variably lead to the perpetration of deeds of cruelty 
and injustice. Of the truth of this position, the 
history of almost every nation affords the most 
ample proof. Many of the barbarities committed 
in pagan countries, both in their religious wor- 
ship and their civil polity, and most of the cruel- 
ties inflicted on the victims of the Romish inqui- 
sition, have flowed from this source.* Nor are 
the annals of our own country deficient in exam- 
ples of this kind: The belief attached to the doc- 
trine of witcheraft, led our ancestors, little more 
than a century ago, to condemn and to burn at 
the stake huridreds of unhappy women, accused 
of crimes of which they could not possibly have 
been guilty.t In New England, about the year 
1692, a witchcraft frenzy rose to such excess as to 
produce commotions and calamities more dreadful 
than the scourge of war or the destroying pesti- 
lence. There lived in the town of Salem, in that 
country, two young women, who were subject 
to convulsions, accompanied with extraordinary 
symptoms. Their father, a minister of the church, 
supposing they were bewitched, cast his suspicions 
upon an Indian girl, who lived in the house, 
whom he compelled, by harsh treatment, to con- 





*In the ‘duchy of Lorraine, 900 females were delivered 
over to the flames, for being witches, by one inquisitor alone. 
Under this accusation, it is reckoned that upward of thirts 
thousand women have perished by the hands of the Inquisi- 
tion.— Inquisition Unmasked,” by Puigblanch. 

+The Scots appear to have displayed a more than ordi- 
nary zeal against witches, and it is said that more deranged 
old women were condemned for this imaginary crime in 
Scotland, than in any other country. So late as 1722, a poor 
woman was burned for witcheraft, which was among the 
last executions in Scotland. A variety of curious particn- 
lars in relation to the trials of witches, may be seen in Pit- 
cairn’s “ Criminal Trials, and other proceedings before the 
High Court of Justiciary in Scotland ”—Part II, lately pub 
lished. See also Appendix, No. V. : 
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fess that she was a witch. Other women, on 
hearing this, immediately believed that the con- 
vulsions, which proceeded only from the nature 
of their sex, were owing ‘to the same cause. 
Three citizens, casually named, were immedi- 
ately thrown into prison, accused of witchcraft, 
hanged, and their bodies left exposed to wild 
beasts and birds of prey. A few days after, six- 
teen other persons, together with a counselor, 
who, because he refused to plead against them, 
was supposed to share in their guilt, suffered in 
the same manner. From this instant, the ima- 
gination of the multitude was inflamed with these 
horrid and gloomy scenes. Children of ten years 
of age were put to death, young girls were strip- 
ped naked, and the marks of witchcraft searched 
for upen their bodies with the most indecent cu- 
riosity; and those spots of the seurvy which age 
impresses upon the bodies of old men, were taken 
for evident signs of infernal power. In default 
of these, torments were employed to extort con- 
fessions, dictated by the executioners themselves. 
For such fancied crimes, the offspring of super- 
stition alone, they were imprisoned, tortured, 
murdered, and their bodies devoured by the 
beasts of prey. If the magistrates, tired out with 
executions, refused to punish, they were them- 
selves accused of the crimes they tolerated; the 
very ministers of religion raised false witnesses 
against them, who made them forfeit with their 
lives the tardy remorse excited in them by hu- 
manity. Dreams, apparitions, terror, and con- 
sternation of every kind, increased these prodi- 
gies of folly and horror. The prisons were filled, 
the gibbets left standing, and all the citizens in- 
volved in gloomy apprehensions. So that super- 
stitious notions, so far from being innocent and 
harmless speculations, lead to the most deplorable 
results, and therefore ought to be undermined 
and eradicated by every one who wishes to pro- 
mote the happiness and the good order of general 
society. 

Such, then, is the evil we find existing among 
mankind—false opinions, which produce vain 
fears, which debase the understanding, exhibit 
distorted views of the Deity, and lead to deeds of 
cruelty and injustice. Let us now consider the 
remedy to be applied for its removal. 

I have all along taken it for granted, that igno- 
rance of the laws and economy of nature is the 
great source of the absurd opinions to which I] 
have adverted,—a position which, I presume, will 
not be called in question. For such opinions 
cannot be deduced from an attentive survey of 
the phenomena of nature, or from an induction 
of well-authenticated facts; and they are equally 
repugnant to the dictates of revelation. Nay, so 
far are they from having any foundation in na- 
ture or experience, that in proportion as we ad- 
vance in our researches into Nature’s economy 
and laws, in the same proportion we perceive 
their futility and absurdity. As in most other 
cases, so in this, a knowledge of the cause of the 
evil leads to the proper remedy. Let us take 
away the cause, and the effect of course will be 
removed. Let the exercise of the rational facul- 
ties be directed into a proper channel, and the 
mind furnished with a few ne sie sok and in- 
controvertible principles of soning—let the 
proper sources of information be laid open—let 
striking and interesting facts be presented to view, 
and a taste for rational investigation be encou- 
raged and promoted—let habits of accurate ob- 
servation be induced, and the mind directed to 
draw proper conclusions from the various objects 
which present themselves to view,—and then we 
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may confidently expect, that superstitious. opini- 
ons, with all their usual accompaniments, will 
gradually evanish, as the shades of night before 
the rising sun. 

But here it may be inquired, What kind of 
knowledge is it that will produce this effect? It 
is not merely an acquaintance with a number of 
dead languages, with Roman and Grecian anti- 
quities, with the subtleties of metaphysics, with 
pagan mythology, with politics or poetry: these, 
however important in other points of view, will 
not, in the present case, produce the desired ef- 
fect; for we have already seen, that many who 
were conversant in such subjects were not proof 
against the admission of superstitious opinions. 
In order to produce the desired effect, the mind 
must be directed to the study of material nature, 
to contemplate the various appearances it pre- 
sents, and to mark the uniform results of those 
invariable laws by which the universe is go- 
verned. In particular, the attention should be 
directed to those discoveries which have been 
made by philosophers in the different departments 
of nature and art, during the last two centuries. 
For this purpose, the study of natural history, as 
recording the various facts respecting the atmo 
sphere, the waters, the earth, and animated be- 
ings, combined with the study of natural philoso- 
phy and astronomy, as explaining the causes of 
the phenomena of nature, will have a happy ten- 
dency to eradicate from the mind those false no- 
tions, and, at the same time, will present to view 
objects of delightful contemplation. Leta person 
be once thoroughly convinced that Nature is uni- 
form in her operations, and governed. by regular 
laws, impressed by an all-wise and benevolent 
Being,—he will soon be inspired with confidence, 
and will not easily be alarmed at any occasional 
phenomena which at first sight might appear as 
exceptions to the general rule. 

For example,—let persons be taught that eclipses 
are occasioned merely by the shadow of one 
opaque body falling upon another—that they are 
the necessary result of the inclination of- the 
moon’s orbit to that of the earth—that the times. 
when they take place depend on the new or full 
‘moon happening at or near the points of inter- 
section—and that other planets which have moons, 
experience eclipses of a similar nature—that 
the comets are regular bodies belonging to our sys- 
tem, which finish their revolutions, and appear 
and disappear in stated periods of time—that the 
northern lights, though seldom seen in southern 
climes, are frequent in the regions of the North, 
and supply the inhabitants with light in the ab- 
sence of the sun, and have probably a relation to 
the magnetic and electric fluids—that the ignes 
jfatui are harmless lights, formed by the ignition 
of a certain species of gas produced in the soils 
above which they hover—that the notes of the 
death-watch, so far from being presages of death, 
are ascertained to be the notes of love, and pre- 
sages of hymeneal intercourses among these little 
insects;* let rational information of this kind be 
imparted, and they will soon learn to contemplate 
nature with tranquillity and composure. Nay, a 
more beneficial effect than even this, will, at the 
same time, be produced. Those objects which | 
they formerly beheld with alarm, will now be 
converted into sources of enjoyment, and be 
contemplated with emotions of delight. 


« When from the dread immensity of space, 
The rushing comet to the sun descends, 





* This fact was particularly ascertained by Dr, Derham.— - 
Philosophical Transactions, No. 291. 
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With awful train projected o’er the world; 


The enlighten’d few, 
i x hose god-like minds philosophy exalts, 
The glorious stranger hail. They feel a joy 


 Divinely great; they in their powers exult; 
_ They see the blazing wonder rise anew, 
~ In seeming terror clad, but kindly bent, 
To work the will of all-sustaining Love.” 
'  .Thomson’s Summer. 


Such are the sublime emotions with which a 
person enlightened with the beams of science con- 
templates the return of a comet, or any uncom- 
mon celestial appearance. He will await the ap- 
proach of such phenomena with pleasing expec- 
tation, in hopes of discovering more of the nature 
and, destination of those distant orbs;. and will 
be led to form more enlarged ideas of their omni- 
potent Creator. 

Again, to remove the apprehensions which arise 
from the fear of invisible and incorporeal beings, 
let persons be instructed in the various optical illu- 
sions to which we are subject, arising from the 
intervention of fogs, and the indistinctness of 
vision in the night-time, which make us frequent- 
ly mistake a bush that is near us for a large tree 
at a distance; and, under the influence of which 
illusions, a timid imagination. will transform the 
indistinct image of a cow or a horse into a terrific 
phantom of a monstrous size. Let them also be 
taught, by a selection of. well-authenticated facts, 
the powerful influence of the imagination in 
creating ideal forms, especially when under the 
dominion of fear—the effects produced by the 
workings of conscience, when harassed with 
guilt—by very lively dreams, by strong doses of 
opium, by drunkenness, hysteric passions, mad- 
ness, and other disorders that affect the mind, and 
by the cunning artifices of impostors to promote 
some sinister or nefarious designs. Let them 
likewise be instructed in the nature of syontane- 
ous combustions and detonations, occasioned by 
the accidental combustion and explosion of gases, 
which produce occasional noises and lights in 
church-yards and empty houses. Let the experi- 
ments of optics, and the striking phenomena pro- 
duced by electricity, galvanism, magnetism, and 
the different gases, be exhibited to their view, to- 
gether with details of the results which have been 
produced by various mechanical contrivances. In 
fine, let their attention be directed to the foolish, 
whimsical, and extravagant notions, attributed to 
apparitions, and to their inconsistency with the 
wise and benevolent arrangements of the Gover- 
nor of the universe.* 

That such instructions as those I have now 
hinted at would completely produce the intended 
effect, may be argued from this consideration,— 
that they have uniformly produced this effect on every 
mind which has been thus enlightened. Where is 
the man to be found, whose mind is enlightened 
in the doctrines and discoveries of modern sci- 
ence, and who yet remains the slave of supersti- 
tious notions and vain fears? Of all the philoso- 


phers in Europe, is there one who is alarmed at 


an eclipse, at a comet, at an ignis fatuus, or the 
notes of a death-watch, or who postpones his ex- 
periments on account of what is called an unlucky 
day? Did we ever hear of a specter appearing to 
such a person, dragging him from bed at the dead 
hour of midnight to wander through the forest 
trembling with fear? No: such beings appear 
only to the ignorant and illiterate; and we never 
heard of their appearing to any one who did not 
previously believe in their existence. But why 





*See Appendix No. VU, for an illustration of some of 


the causes which have corcurred to propagate the belief of 
apparitions, 


|sing with men of science? 





‘should philosophers be freed from such terrific 
visions, if substantial knowledge had not the 
power of banishing them from the mind? Why 
should supernatural beings feel so shy in conyer- 
They would be the 
fittest persons to whom they might impart their ~ 
secrets, and communicate information respecting 
the invisible world, but it never falls to their lot 
to be favored with such visits. Therefore, it may 
be concluded, that the diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge would infallibly dissipate those groundless 
ars which have so long disturbed tle happiness 
particularly of the lower orders of mankind.* 

It forms no objection to what has been now 
stated, that the late Dr. Samuel Johnson believed 
in the existence of ghosts, and in the second sight; 
for, with all his vast acquirements in literature, he 
was ignorant of natural science, and even at- 
tempted to ridicule the study of natural philoso- 
phy and astronomy—the principal subjects which 
have the most powerful tendency to dissipate such 
notions,—as may be seen in No. 24 of his “ Ram- 
bler;” where he endeavored to give force to his 
ridicule by exhibiting the oddities of an imaginary 
pretender to these sciences. He talks of men of 
science “lavishing their hours in calculating the 
weight of the terraqueous globe, or in adjusting 
systems of worlds beyond the reach of the tele- 
scope;”’ and adds, that “it was the greatest praise of 
Socrates, that he drew the wits of Greece from the 
vain pursuit of natural philosophy to moral inqui- 
ries, and turned their thoughts from stars and 
tides, and matter and motion, upon the various 
modes of virtue and. relations of life.’ His 
opinions and conduct, therefore, can only be con- 
sidered as an additional proof of the propriety of 
the sentiments above expressed. : 

Nor should it be considered as a thing imprac- 
ticable to instruct the great body of mankind in 
the subjects to which I have alluded. Every man 
possessed of what is called common sense, is ca- 
pable of acquiring all the information requisite 
for the purpose in view, even without infringing 
on the time allotted for his daily labors, provided 
his attention be once thoroughly directed to its 
acquisition, and proper means used to promote his 
instruction. Itis not intended that all men should 
be made profound mathematicians and philoso- 
phers; nor is it necessary, in order to eradicate 
false opinions, and to enlarge and elevate the 
mind. A general view of useful knowledge is all 
that is necessary for the great mass of mankind; 
and would certainly be incomparably preferable to 
that gross ignorance, and those groveling disposi- 
tions, which so generally prevail among the infe- 
rior ranks of society. And, to acquire such a 
degree of rational information, requires only that 
a taste for it, and an eager desire for acquiring it, 
be excited in the mind. If this were attained, I 
am bold to affirm, that the acquisition of such 





*TIt would be unfair to infer from any expressions here 
used, that the author denies the possibility of supernatural 
visions and appearances. We are assured, from the records 
of Sacred History, that.beings of an order superior to the 
human race, have “at sundry times and in divers manners,” 
made their appearance to men. But there is the most 
marked difference between vulgar apparitions, and the ce- 
lestial messengers to which the records of Revelation refer, 
They appeured, not to old women and clowns, but to patri- 
archs, prophets, and apostles. They appeared, not to 
frighten the timid, and create unnecessary alarm, but to de- 
clare ‘‘tidings of great joy.” They appeared, not to reveal 
such paltry secrets as the place where a pot of gold or silver 
is concealed, or where a lost ring may be found, but to com- 
municate intelligence worthy of God to reveal, and of the 
utmost importance for man to receive. In these, and many 
other respects, there is the most striking contrast between 
popular ghosts, and the supernatural communications and 
appearances recorded in Scripture. 
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information may be made by any person who is ca- 
pable of learning a common mechanical employ- 
ment, and will cost him less trouble and expense 
than are requisite to a schoolboy for acquiring the 
elements of the Latin tongue. 


- To conclude this branch of the subject:—Since | 


it appears that ignorance produces superstition, 
and superstitious notions engender vain fears and 
distorted views of the government of the Al- 
mighty,—since all fear is in itself painful, and, 
when it conduces not to safety, is painful without 
use,—every consideration and every scheme by 
which groundless terrors may be removed, and 
just conceptions of the moral attributes of the 
Deity promoted, must diminish the sum of human 
misery, and add something to human happiness. 
If therefore the acquisition of useful knowledge 
respecting the laws and the economy of the uni- 
verse would produce this effect, the more exten- 
sively such information is propagated, the more 
happiness will be diffused among mankind. 


SECTION It. 


ON THE UTILITY OF KNOWLEDGE IN PREVENTING 
DISEASES AND FATAL ACCIDENTS. 


Ir is a conclusion which has been deduced from 
long experience, “that mankind in their opinions 
and conduct are apt to run from one extreme to 
another.” We have already seen, that, in conse- 
quence of false conceptions of the Deity, and 
of his arrangements in the economy of nature, 
the minds of multitudes have been alarmed by the 
mest unfounded apprehensions, and have been 
“in great fear where no fear was.’? On the other 
hand, from a similar cause, many have run heed- 
lessly into danger and destruction, when a slight 
acquaintance with the powers of nature, and the 
laws of their operation, would have pointed out 
the road to safety. This leads me to the illustra- 
tion of another advantage which would be derived 
from a general diffusion of knowledge,—namely, 

That it would tend to prevent many of those dis- 
eases and fatal accidents which flow from ignorance 
of the laws which govern the operations of nature. 

There are, indeed, several accidents to which 
mankind are exposed, which no human wisdom 
can foresee or prevent. Being furnished with 
faculties of a limited nature, and placed in the 
midst of a scene where so many powerful and 
complicated causes are in constant operation, we 
are sometimes exposed, all on a sudden, to the ac- 
tion of destructive causes, of which we were 
ignorant, or over which we have no control.— 
Even although we could foresee a pestilence, a 
famine, an’ earthquake, an inundation, or the 
eruption of a volcano, we could not altogether 
prevent the calamities which generally flow from 
their destructive ravages. But, at the same time, 
it may be affirmed with truth, that a great propor- 
tion of the physical evils and accidents to which 
the human race is liable, are the effects of a cul- 
pable ignorance, and might be effectually pre- 
vented, were useful knowledge more extensively 
diffused. But it unfortunately happens, in almost 
every instance, that the person®who are exposed 
to the accidents to which I allude, are ignorant of 
the means requisite for averting the danger. To 
illustrate this point, I shall select a few examples, 

‘and shall intersperse a few hints and maxims 
for the consideration of those whom it may 
concern. 

The first class of accidents to which I shall ad- 
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vert, comprises those which have happened from 
wgnorance of the nature and properties of the differ- 
ent gases, and of the noxious effects which some 
of them produce on the functions of animal life. 
We have frequently read in newspapers and 
magazines, and some of us have witnessed, such 
accidents as the following:—A man descends into 
a deep well, which had ‘for some time been ‘shut 
up. When he has gone down a considerable 
way he suddenly lets go his hold of the rope or 
ladder by which he descends, and drops to the 
bottom in a state of insensibility, devoid of utter- 
ance, and unable to point.out the cause of his dis- 
aster.’ Another hastily follows him, to ascertain 
the cause, and to afford him assistance; but by 
the time he arrives at the same depth he shares 
the same fate. A third person, after some hesita- 
tion, descends with more cautious steps. But he 
soon begins to feel a certain degree of giddiness, 
and makes haste to ascend, or is drawn up by as- 
sistants. In the meantime, the’ unhappy persons 
at the bottom of the well are frequently left to 
remain so long in\a state of suspended anima- 
tion, that all means of restoration prove abortive; 
and the cause of the disaster remains a mystery, 
until some medical gentleman, or other person of 
intelligence, be made acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the accident. Similar accidents, owing 
to the same cause, have happened to persons who 
have incautiously descended into brewers’ vats, or 
who have entered precipitately into wine cellars and 
vaults, which had been long shut up from the exter- 
nal air, and where the process of fermentation was 
going on: They have been suddenly struck down, 
as by a flash of lightning; and, in some instances 
the vital spark has been completely extinguished. 
Many instances, too, could be produced, of work- 
men, who have incautiously laid themselves down 
to sleep in the neighborhood of lime-kilns where 
they were employed, having, in a short time, slept 
the sleep of death. The burning of charcoal in 
close apartments has also proved fatal to many; 
more especially when they: have retired to rest 
in such apartments, while the charcoal was burn- 
ing, and before the rooms had received a thorough 
ventilation. ; 
Numerous are the instances in which accidents 
have happened, in the circumstances now stated, 
and which are still frequently recurring; all which 
might have been prevented had the following facts 
been generally known and attended to:—That 
there exists a certain species of air, termed fixed 
air, or carbonic acid gas, which instantly extin- 
guishes flame, and is destructive to animal life; 
that it is found in considerable quantities in places 
which have been shut up from the external atmo- 
sphere,—as in old wells, pits, caverns, and close 
vaults; that it is copiously produced during the 
fermentation of liquors in brewers’ vats, where it 
hovers above the surface of the liquor; in cellars 
where wine and malt-liquors aro kept; and by the 
burning of lime and charcoal; and, that being 
nearly twice as heavy as common air, it sinks to 
the bottom of the place where it is produced. 
The following plain hints are therefore all that is 
requisite to be attended to, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of such disasters. Previous to enter- 
ing a well or, pit which has been long secluded 
from the external air, let a lighted candle or taper 
be sent down; if it continues to burn at the bot- 
tom there is no danger, for air that will support 
flame, without an explosion, will also support ani- 
mal life; but, should the taper be extinguished 
before it reaches the bottom, it would be attended 
with imminent danger to venture down until the 
foul air be expelled. ‘The noxious air may be de- 
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stroyed by throwing down a quantity of quick 
lime, and gradually sprinkling it with water; for 
as the lime slakes it will absorb the mephitic air, 
and a person may afterward descend in safety. 
Where lime is not at hand, a bush, or such like 
bulky substance, may be let down and drawn up 
several times; or some buckets of water may be 
thrown into it, until the air be so purified, that a 
lighted taper will continue to burn at the bottom. 
These precautionary hints will apply to all the other 
cases referred to, where this species of gas may hap- 
pen to exist. To which I may also add, as another 
hint, that in every situation where fixed air is sup- 
posed to exist, it is more dangerous to sit or to lie 
down, in such places, than to stand erect; for, as 
this gas is the heaviest of all the gases, it occupies 
the lowest place; and therefore, a person lying on 
the ground may be suffocated by it, while another 
standing at his side would feel no injury, his 
mouth being raised above the stratum of the nox- 
ious fluid.*—I shall only remark farther on this 
head, that several disorders have been contracted 
by persons sleeping under the branches of trees 
in the night-time, and in apartments where great 
quantities of fruit, or other vegetable matter, are 
kept,—from ignorance of the fact, that during the 
night, the leaves of trees, and all vegetable mat- 
ter, perspire a deleterious air, which, when it has 
accumulated to a certain degree, may induce a 
variety of serious complaints, and sometimes prove 
fatal. ’ 

The disasters which have happened in coal mines, 
and other subterraneous apartments, form another 
class of accidents, many of which have been the 
effects of ignorance. Of late years an immense 
number of men, boys, and horses, have been de- 
stroyed by the explosion of inflammable air in the 
coal mines in this country, particularly inthe 
north of England, where the most affecting and 
tragical scenes have been presented to view. On 
the forenoon of Monday, 25th May, 1812, a 
dreadful accident took place at Felling, near 
Gateshead, in the mine belonging to C. T. Brand- 
ing, Esq. When nearly the whole of the work- 
men were below,—the second set having gone 
down before the first had come up,—a double 
blast of hydrogen gas took place, and set the 
mine on fire, forcing up an immense volume of 
smoke, which darkened the air to a considerable 
distance, and scattered an immense quantity of 
small coal from the upeast shaft. In this calami- 
ty ninety-three men and boys. perished. The 
mine was obliged to be closed up on the following 
Saturday, in order to extinguish the fire, which 
put an end to all hopes of saving any of the 
sufferers. On the 6th of October, in the same 
year, in the same county (Durham), a coal-pit, 
at Shiney Row, suddenly took fire, by explosion 
of the inflammable air; in consequence of which 
seven persons were severely scorched. And on 
the Saturday following (October 10th), the Har- 
rington Mill pit, distant from the other about two 
or three hundred yards, also took fire; by which 
four men and nineteen boys were killed on the 
spot, and many people severely wounded and 
burned, and two boys were missing. This dread- 





* The grotto del Cani, a small cavern in Italy, about four 
leagues from Naples, contains a stratum of carbonic acid 
gas. It has been a common practice to drive dogs into the 
cavern, where they suffer a temporary death, for the enter- 
tainment of strangers, But aman enters with perfect safety, 
and feels no particular inconvenience by standing in it, be- 
eause his mouth is considerably above the surface of the 
stratum of deleterious air; but were he to lie down he 
would be instantly suffocated. The same precaution may 


also be useful in walking through certain caverns in our 
own country. 
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ful catastrophe was likewise occasioned by the ex- 
plosion of fire-damp.* The above are only two 
or three examples of a variety of similar acci- 
dents which have happened, of late years, in the 
coal districts in the northern part of our island. 
That all such accidents could have been prevented 
by means of the knowledge we have hitherto ac- 


|,quired, would perhaps be too presumptuousto af- 


firm; but that a great proportion of them were the 
effects of ignorance on the part of the miners, 
and might have been prevented by a general 
knowledge of the nature and causes of such ex- 
plosions, and by taking proper precautionary 
measures, there is every reason to believe. That 
this is not a mere random assertion, will appear 
from the following extract from the Monthly 
Magazine for February,1814, p. 80:—« Mr. Bake- 
well, im his late lectures at Leeds, stated the fol- 
lowing circumstance, which strongly evinces the 
benefits which arise from educating the working 
classes—that, in the coal districts of Northumber- 
land and Durham, accidents are constantly taking 
place from explosions in the mines; so that not 
less than six hundred persons have been destroyed 
in the last two years. But, in one of the mines 
which was frequently subject to explosion, not an 
accident of any consequence had taken place for 
the last twelve years; the proprietors, beside other 
precautions, having for a considerable time past 
educated the children of the miners at their own 
expense, and given them proper information respect- 
ing the nature of the danger to be avoided.’’+ 

Were the working miners carefully instructed 
in the nature and composition of the atmosphere, 
and its chemical properties, and particularly in 
the nature and composition of the different gases, 
—were such instructions illustrated by a judicious 
selection of chemical experiments, and were the 
proper practical hints and precautions deduced 
and clearly exhibited, there cannot be the least 
doubt that it would be attended with numerous 
beneficial results. When a person is ignorant of 
the noxious principles that may be secretly ope- 





*See Monthly Magazine, vol. xxxiii, p. 580, and vol. 
xxxiv, p. 462. 

+ This section of the present work was written in 1816, 
and the facts referred to in it happened within three or four 
years of that date. Since that period Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
ingenious contrivance, called the safety lamp, has been in- 
vented, by means of which, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, many accidents in coal mines have been prevented, 
and many lives pteserved from destruction. The peculiar 
property of this lamp is, that the miner may move about with 
it, and even work by its light in the midst of those explo- 
sive mixtures which have so often proved fatal when entered 
with a common lamp or a candle, It transmits its light, 
and is fed with air, through a cylinder of copper wire-gauze. 
The apertures in the gauze are about one-twentieth or 
one-twenty-fifth of an inch square, and the thickness of the 
wire from one-fortieth to one-sixtieth of an inch diameter. 
The parts of the lamp are:—l. The brass cistern which con- 
tains the oil, 2. The rim in which the wire-gauze cover is 
fixed, and which is fastened to the cistern by a moveable 
screw. 3. An aperture for supplying oil, fitted with a serew 
or cork, and a central aperture for the wick. 4. The wire- 
gauze cylinder, which consists of at least 625 apertures to 
the square inch, 5. A second top, three-fourths of an inch, 
above the first, surmounted by a brass or copper plate, to 
which the ring of suspension is fixed. 6. Four or six thick 
vertical wires, joining the cistern below with the top plate, 
and serving as protecting pillars round the cage. 

When the wire-gauze safety lamp is lighted and intro- 
duced into an atmosphere gradually mixed with fire-damp, 
the first effect of the fire-damp is to increase the length and 
size of the flame. When the inflammable gas forms one- 
twelfth of the volume of the air, the cylinder becomes filled 
with a feeble blue flame, but the flame of the wick appears 
burning brightly within the blue flame, and the light of the 
wick increases, until the fire-damp. increases to one-fifth, 
when it is lost in the flame of the fire-damp, which fills the 
cylinder with a pretty strong light. As long as any ezplo- 
sive mixture of gas exists in contatt with the lamp, so long 
will it give its light, and when it is extinguished, whic 
happens when the foul air constitutes one-third of the 
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rating within the sphere of his labors, he will 
frequently rush heedlessly within the limits of 
danger; whereas, a man who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the variety of causes which may 
possibly be in action around him, will proceed in 
every step with judgment and caution, and, where 
danger is apparent, will hasten his retreat to a 
place of safety. 

The injuries which are produced by the stroke of 
lightning form another class of accidents which are 
frequently owing to ignorance. It is still to be re- 
gretted, that, notwithstanding the discoveries of 
modern philosophy, respecting the electric fluid 
and the laws of its operation, no thunderguard has 
yet been invented, which, in all situations, wheth- 
er in the house, in the street, in the open field, in 
a carriage, or on horseback, shall serve as a com- 
plete protection from the ravages of lightning. 
Until some contrivance of this kind be effected, it 
is probable that the human race will still be oc- 
casionally subjected to accidents from electrical 
storms. Such accidents are more numerous and 
fatal, even in our temperate climate, than is gen- 
erally imagined. From an induction of a variety 
of facts of this kind, as stated in the public papers 
and other periodical works, in the year 1811, the 
author ascertained that more than twenty persons 
were killed by lightning, or at the rate of a thou- 





volume of the atmosphere, the air is no longer proper for 
respiration, for though animal life will continue where flame 
is extinguished, yet it is always with suffering. 


DAVY’S SAFETY LAMP. 
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The following are the principal parts of the safety lamp: 
F is the lamp throwing up a brilliant flame. C is the reser- 
voir, supplied with oil by the tube M. E E is a frame of 
thick wire to protect the wire-gauze, A A A A, which has a 
double top G H. ‘The frame has a ring P attached fo it for 
the convenience of carrying it. The wire-gauze is well fas- 
tened to the rim B. A 

Notwithstanding the utility of this invention, such is the 
carelessness and apathy of the working miners, that they 
either neglect to use their safety lamps, or to attend to the 
means requisite to keep them in order,—which carelessness 
and apathy are the effects of that gross ignorance into which 
so many of them are sunk. Hence we find, that seldom 
a year passes in which we do not hear of destructive ex- 

losions happening in our coal mines, particularly in 
Eayinad 
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sand persons every fifty years, during the summer 
months of that year, within the limits of our 
Island; beside the violent shocks experienced by 
others, which did not immediately prove fatal, 
and the damage occasioned to sheep and cattle, 
and to public and private edifices; and it is worthy 
of notice, that most of the individuals who were 
killed by the lightning had either taken shelter 
under trees, or were in situations adjacent to bells 
or bell-wires. The experience of succeeding 
years proves that a similar number of disasters of 
this kind annually take place. It is, however, 
more than probable, that at least half the number 
of accidents arising from the same cause might 
have been averted, had the nature of lightning, 
and the laws which regulate its movements, been 
generally known. Seldom-a year passes but we 
are informed by the public prints of some person 
or other having been killed by lightning, when 
taking shelter under a large tree,—of whole fam- 
ilies having been struck down when crowding 
around a fire-place, during a thunder-storm,—of 
one person having been struck when standing be- 
side a bell-wire, and another while standing under 
a bell connected with the wire, or under a luster 
hanging from the ceiling. : 

There can be little doubt, that a considerable 
number of such accidents would have been pre- 
vented, had the following facts respecting the na- 
ture of lightning been extensively known:—That 
lightning is a fluid of the same nature, and is di- 
rected in its motions by the same laws which reg- 
ulate the motions of the electric fluid in our com- 
mon electrical machines;—that it is attracted and 
conducted by trees, water, moisture, flame, and 
all kinds of metallic substances;—that it is most 
disposed to strike high and pointed objects; and 
that, therefore, it must be dangerous to remain 
connected with, or in the immediate neighborhood 
of, such objects when a thunder-cloud is passing 
near the earth. 

Hence the following precautionary maxims have 
been deduced, by attending to which the personal 
accidents arising from thunder-storms might be in 
a great measure prevented. In the open air, dur- 
ing a storm, rivers, pools, and every mass of water, 
even the streamlets arising from a recent shower 
should be avoided, because water being an excel- 
lent conductor, might determine the course of an 
electrical discharge toward a person in contact 
with it, or in its immediate neighborhood. All 
high trees and similar elevated conductors should 
also be avoided, as they are in more danger of be- 
ing struck than objects on the ground; and, there- 
fore, a person in contact with them exposes him- 
self to imminent danger, should the course of the 
lightning lie in that direction. But, to take our 
station at the distance of thirty or forty paces 
from such objects, or, at such a distance as may 
prevent us from being injured by the splinters of 
wood, should the tree be struck, is more se- 
cure than even‘in the midst of an open plain. 
Persons in a house not provided with lightning- 
rods, should avoid sitting near a chimney or fire- 
place, whether there be a fire in the grate or not. 
For when there is a fire in the grate, the fire con- 
tains the following conductors,—flame, smoke, 
rarefied air, and soot. Even when there is no fire, 
the soot with which the flue is lined is a conduct- 
or; and from the superior hight of the chimney- 
shaft above every other part of the building, it is 
more liable than any other part of the house to be 
struck with lightning. In a house;*too, gilt mir- 
rors or picture-frames, lusters or burning candles, 
bell-wires, and all metallic substances, should be 
carefully avoided, as they afford so many points of 
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an electric discharge. The safest position is in 
the middle of the room, if not near a luster, a bell, 
or anything hanging from the ceiling; and if we 
place the chair on which we sit on a bed or mat- 
tress, almost every possible danger may be avoid- 
ed.* Such are a few maxims easy to be recollect- 
ed and put in practice, by attending to which, not 
a few accidents from electrical explosions might 
be averted. 

In the next place, various accidents have happen- 
ed from ignorance of certain plain mechanical prin- 
ciples. For example, serious accidents have some- 
times occurred from the want of acquaintance 
with the laws of motion. Persons have heedless- 
ly jumped out of moving vehicles, and got their 
legs and arms sprained or dislocated, and from one 
hoat to another when both were in rapid motion, 
and run the risk of being either bruised, drenched, 
or drowned. But had the effects of compound mo- 
tion been generally known and attended to, in 
those cases where it occurs, it would have pre- 
vented many of those accidents which have hap- 
pened from persons rashly jumping out of carri- 
ages when in rapid motion, or attempting to jump 
from the top of a moving cylinder, in which eases 
they are always precipitated with violence in a 
direction different from what they expected, from 
the obvious effects of a combination of forces. 
Boats and carriages have been sometimes overset 
by persons rising hastily when they were in dan- 
ger of such accidents,—from ignorance of the prin- 
ciple, that the center of gravity of the moving 
vehicle, by such a practice, is raised so as to en- 

danger the line of direction being thrown beyond 
the base, when the vehicle must, of course, be 
overturned; whereas, had they clapped down to 
the bottom, they would have brought down the 
line of direction, and consequently the center of 
gravity, farther within the base, so as to have pre- 
vented the accident and secured their safety.. The 
reason of this will perhaps more plainly appear 
from the following explanations:—The center of 
cravity is that point of a body about which all its 
zarts are in equilibrio, or balance each other; and 
consequently, if this point be supported, the whole 
vody will be at rest, and cannot fall. An imagin- 
ary line drawn from the center of gravity of any 
“ody toward the center of the earth is called the 
swne of direction. Bodies stand with firmness up- 
on their bases, when this line falls within the base; 
but if the line of direction falls without the base, 
the body will be overturned. Thus, the inclin- 
mg body ABCD, whose center of gravity is E, 
stands firmly on its base CDKI', because the line 
of direction KM falls within the base. Butif a 
weight, as ABGH, be laid upon the top of the 
body, the center of gravity of the whole body and 
weight together is raised up to I ; and then as the 
line of direction ID falls without the base at D, 
the center of gravity I is not supported, and the 
whole body and weight must tumble down to- 
gether. 

The tower of Pisa, in Italy, leans sixteen feet 
out of the perpendicular, so that strangers are 
afraid to pass under it; but as the plummet or 
line of direction falls within its base or foundation; 
it is in no danger of falling, if its materials keep 
together; and hence it has stood in this state for 





* It has been generally thought that the cellar is the most 
secure situation during a thunder-storm, but this is true only 
in certain cases. When the lightning proceeds from the 
clouds, it is unguesticnably the most tevure position; but in 
the case of @ returning stroke, or when the lightning pro- 
ceeds from the earth, it is less secure than the higher parts 
of the building, a 





ithey bear to each other is as four to three. 


erection, of any considerable elevation, to ke 
placed upon its top, it would undoabtedly soon 
tumble into ruins. 
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To a somewhat similar cause, in combination 
with heedlessness and ignorance, may be ascribed 
many of those accidents which so frequently 
happen at spinning mills and other pieces of ma- 
chinery, by which legs and arms are torn asunder, 
and the human frame sometimes mangled and 
destroyed. : : 

Fatal accidents have likewise happened from 
ignorance of the effects produced by the refraction of 
light. It is a well-known optical fact, that when 
a ray of light passes from air into water, and is 
again refracted, the sine of the angle of incidence 
is in proportion to the sine of the angle of refrac- 
tion as four to three. From this circumstance it 
happens, that pools and rivers appear shallower 
than they really are—their channels, when viewed 
from their brink, being apparently higher than 
their true position, in the proportion of three to 
four; so that a river eight feet. deep will appear 
from its bank to be only six.. This fact may be 
at any time perceived in a tub or pail full of wa- 
ter, where the bottom of the vessel will obviously 
appear to be raised a considerable space above its 
true position, and its apparent depth consequently 
diminished. In consequence of this optical illu- 
sion, which is not generally known, many a tra- 
veler as well as many a school-boy has lost his 
life, by supposing the bottom of a clear river to 
be within his depth, as, when he stands on the 
bank, the bottom will appear one-fourth nearer 
the surface than it really is. 

This will appear evident from the following 1- 
lustrations:—If a ray of light AC passes obliquely 
from air into water, instead of continuing its 
course in the direct line CB, it takes the direction 
CH, and approaches the perpendicular PP, in 
such a manner, that the angle of refraction PCH, 
is less than its angle of incidence ECA. AE is 
the sine of the angle of incidence, and HP the 
sine of the angle of refraction; and the proportion 
Ifa 
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small body, therefore, were placed at H and 
viewed from the point A, it would appear as if it 
were raised to the point B, or one-fourth higher 
than it really is. 





This may be further illustrated by the follow- 
ing common experiment.. Puta shilling into the 
bottom of an empty basin, at C, and walk back- 
ward until it appear completely hid by the inter- 
ception of the edge of the basin; then cause wa- 
ter to be poured into the basin, and the shilling 
will instantly appear as if placed at: the point D; 
for, being now in a denser medium, it appears 
raised, or nearer to its surface. Before the water 
was poured in, the shilling could not be seen 
where tt was; now it is seen where it is not. It is 
not the eye that has changed its place, but the ray 
of light has taken a new direction, in passing 
from the water to the eye, and strikes the eye as 
if it came from the piece of money. This expe- 
riment may be varied as follows:—Take an empty 
basin, and, aiong the diameter of its bottom, fix 
marks at a small distance from each other, then 
take it into a dark room, and let in a ray of light; 
and where this falls upon the floor, place the ba- 
sin, so that its marked diameter may point to- 
ward the window, and so that the beam may fall 
on the mark most distant from the window. 
This done, fill the basin with water, and the 
beam which before fell upon the most distant 
mark, will now, by the refractive power of the 
water, be turned out of its straight course, and 
will fall two or three or more marks nearer the 
center of the basin. 

It is owing to the circumstance now stated, 
that an oar partly in and partly out of thé:water 
appears broken; that objectswappear distorted 
whenseen through a crooked pane of glass; that 
a fish in the water appears much nearer the sur- 
face than it actually is; and that a skillful marks- 
man, in shooting at it, must aim considerably 
below the place which it seems to occupy. It is 
owing to the refractive power of the atmosphere, 
that the sun is seen before he rises above the hori- 
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zon in the morning, and after he sinks benezth it 
in the evening; that we sometimes see the moon, 
on her rising, totally eclipsed, while the sun is 
still seen in the opposite part of the horizon; and 
that the stars and planets are never seen in the 
places where they really are, except when they 
are in the zenith, or point directly over our ner 

Many affecting and fatal accidents have hap- 
pened, and are frequently recurring, particularly 
to children, and females in the higher ranks of 
life, from their clothes catching fire, most of which 
might be prevented, were the two following sim- 
ple facts universally known and practically ap- 
plied, that Jlame has a tendency to mount upward; 
and that air is essentially requisite for supporting it. 
When the clothes of females take fire, as the fire 
generally begins at the lower parts of their dress, 
so long as they continue in an upright posture 
the flaroes naturally ascend, and meeting with 
additional fuel as they rise, become more power- 
ful in, proportion; whereby the neck, the head, 
and other vital parts of the body are liable to be 
most injured; and, by running from one part of 
the room to another, or from one apartment to 
another, as is most frequently the case, the air, 
which is the fuel of fire, gains free access to ey- 
ery part of their apparel, and feeds the increasing 
flame. In such cases, the sufferer should in- 
stantly throw her clothes over her head, and roll 
or lie upon them, in order to prevent the ascent 
of the flames and the access of fresh air. When 
this cannot conveniently be effected, she may still 
avoid great agony, and save her life, by throwing 
herself at full length on the floor, and rolling her- 
self thereon. Though this method may not, in 
every case, completely extinguish the flame, it 
will to a certainty retard its progress, and prevent 
fatal injury to the vital parts. When assistance 
is at. hand, the by-standers should immediately 
wrap a carpet, a hearth-rug, a great coat, or a 
blanket, around the head and body of the sufferer, 
who should be laidin a recumbent position, which 
will prove a certain preventive from danger. 
During the year 1813, the author noted down 
more than ten instances, recorded in the public 
prints, of females who were burned to death by 
their clothes catching fire, all of which might 
have been prevented, had the simple expedients 
now stated been resorted to and promptly applied. 

It may be remarked, in the next place, that 
many of the diseases to which mankind are subject— 
particularly fevers, small-pox, and other infec- 
tious disorders—might be prevented by the diffu- 
sion of knowledge in relation to their nature, 
their causes, and the means of prevention. It 
cannot have been overlooked, in the view of the 
intelligent observer, that fevers and other infec- 
tious disorders generally spread with the greatest 
facility and make the most dreadful havoc among 
the lower orders of society. This is owing, in 
part, to the dirty state in which their houses are 
kept, every part of which affords proper materials 
for the production and detention of pestilential 
effluvia, and their ignorance of the importance of 
pure atmospherical air to animal life, and the con- 
sequent necessity of daily ventilating their apart- 
ments. It is also owing in a great measure to 
the custom of persons crowding into the cham- 
bers of those who are laboring under such infec- 
tious diseases, and thereby ot only increasing 


‘the strength of the infectious virus, but absorb- 


ing‘a‘portion of it in their own bodies, to spread 
its baleful influence in a wider circle. Such 
conduct frequently proceeds from a want of con- 
viction of the infectious nature.of such disorders, 
and from ignorance of the rapid manner in which 


‘ 
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they are sometimes communicated from’ one to 
another, as well as from that obstinacy and from 
those inveterate prejudices which are always the 
accompaniments of ignorance. ‘Though the covo- 
pox inoculation has been proved by experience to 
be an effectual preventive of that loathsome and 
often fatal disorder, the small-pox, yet numbers 


in the lower ranks of life cannot yet be persuaded, 


to use this simple preventive, and will rather run 
the risk of experiencing all its disagreeable and 
dangerous effects both on their own persons and 
on those of their offspring. Their obstinate pre- 
judices, in this and similar respects, are increased 
by their false views and reasonings respecting the 
doctrine of the divine decrees, and the providence 
of the Almighty. They imagine, that to induce 
one species of disease for the prevention of an- 
other is attempting to take the government of the 
world out of the hands of the Creator, and that 
no means of preventing disorders can be of any 
avail, if the Deity has otherwise decreed; not 
considering that the Almighty governs the world 
he has created by regular and invariable laws, 
and accomplishes his decrees through the inter- 
vention of those secondary causes, both natural 
and moral, which are continually operating in 
the physical and intellectual world. Were gene- 
ral knowledge more extensively diffused, and the 
minds of the multitude habituated to just princi- 
ples and modes of reasoning, such fallacious views 
and opinions would be speedily dissipated, and 
consequently those physical evils and disorders 
which they produce would be in a great measure 
prevented. 

Again, to ignorance we must likewise attribute, 
in a great measure, the pernicious effects of conta- 
minated air in dwelling-houses. Pure air is as essen- 
tially requisite to the health and vigor of the ani- 
mal system as wholesome food and drink. When 
contaminated by stagnation, by breathing, by 
fires or candles, it operates as a slow poison, and 
gradually undermines the human constitution; 
yet nothing is less attended to in the economy of 
health by the great majority of mankind. Be- 
cause air is an invisible substance, and makes lit- 
tle impression on the organs of sense, they seem 
to act as if it had no existence. Hence we find, 
that no attention is paid by the lower orders of 
society to the proper ventilation of their apart- 
ments. In some cases, the windows of their 
houses are so fixed in the walls as to be incapable 
of being opened; and in other cases, where the 
windows are movable, they are seldom opened, 
except by accident, for weeks and months to- 
gether; and were it not that a door anda chim- 
ney are to be found in every habitable apartment, 
the air would be rendered in many instances ab- 
solutely unfit for respiration. Crowds of tailors, 
weavers, shoemakers, and other mechanics, em- 
ployed in sedentary occupations, are frequently 
pent up in close, and sometimes damp apart- 
ments, from morning until evening, without ever 
thinking of opening their windows for a singie 
half hour for the admission of fresh air; and con- 
sequently, are continually breathing an atmo- 
sphere highly impregnated with the noxious gas 
emitted from the lungs, and the effluvia perspired 
from their bodies, which is most sensibly felt by 
its hot suffocating smell, when a person from the 
open air enters into such apartments. The sal- 
low complexion of such persons plainly indicates 
the enervating effects produced by the air they 
breathe; and although its pernicious effects may 
not be sensibly felt, it gradually preys upon their 
constitutions, and often produces incurable asth- 
mas, fevers, consumptions, and other dangerous 
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causes. Nothing is more easy than to open the 
windows of an apartment, and other apertures 
that communicate with the external air, at meal 
hours, when the room is empty, in order to expel 
the contaminated air, and admit the pure vital 
fluid. No medicine or restorative is cheaper or 
of more importance to health and vigor than pure 
atmospherical air; yet, because it costs nothing, 
it is little regarded. Hints and admonitions in 
reference to this point are seldom attended to; 
for ignorance is always proud and obstinate, end 
the inconveniences supposed, in certain cases, to 
flow from the practice of, ventilating particular 
apartments are seldom attempted to be remedied. 
It is, therefore, presumed, that were a knowledge 
of the nature of the atmosphere, of the ingredi- 
ents that enter into its composition, of its indis- 
pensable necessity for the support and invigora- 
tion of animal life, of the circumstances by which 
it is deteriorated, and of the baneful effects which 
are produced by its contamination, more widely 
diffused, its use and importance would be more 
duly appreciated, and the disorders which flow 
from the circumstances now stated effectually 
prevented.* 

Much benefit might also be conferred, were 
a knowledge of the means of restoring suspended 
animation, in cases of drowning, strangulation, 
&c., generally disseminated. As prompt mea- 
sures in such cases are absolutely necessary, 
many fatal effects have happened from the delay 
occasioned by medical assistance haying been at 
a distance; which might have been prevented, 
had the proper means of resuscitation been known 
and immediately resorted to by the persons pre- 
sent at such a juncture. Were the nature and 
importance of the function of perspiration gene- 
rally known and attended to, it might likewise 
be the means of preventing those diseases and 
disasters which flow from making sudden tran- 
sitions from heat to cold, which are the origin of 
many fatal disorders among the laboring classes, 
If a man is thoroughly convinced that more than 
the one-half of what he eats and drinks is thrown 
off by insensible perspiration, he will at once see 
the importance of avoiding every practice and 
every circumstance which has a tendency to ob- 
struct the operations of this important function. 

The last example I shall mention, though not 
of the least importance, is the fatal effects pro- 
duced by ignorance of the proper mode of treating 
children during the first stages of infancy. It is a 
fact deduced from the annual registers of the 
dead, that one-half the number of children born, 
die under seven years of age. This extraordinary 
mortality is universally imputed, by medical wri- 
ters, to wrong management during the first and 
second years of their infancy, and the practice of 
giving anodyne aromatic medicines. Instead of 
clothing infants in such a manner as to give free 
scope for the exercise of all the vital functions, 





* The following fact shows, in an impressive manner, the 
danger arising from the want of a free circulation and fre- 
quent change of air. “In the lying-in hospital of Dublin, 
two thousand nine hundred and forty-four infants, out of 
seven thousand six hundred and fifty, died in the year 1782, 
within the first fortnight from their birth. They almost all 
expired in convulsions; many foamed at the mouth; their 
thumbs were drawn into the palms of their hands; their jaws 
were locked; their faces swelled; and they presented, in a 
greater or less degree, every appearance of suffocation. 
This last circumstance at last produced an inquiry whether 
the rooms were not too close and insufficiently ventilated, 
The apartments of the hospital were rendered more airy; 
and the consequence has been, that the proportion of deaths, 
according to the registers of succeeding years, is diminished 
from three to one.” 
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as soon as they are ushered into the world, the 
midwives and officious matrons frequently vie 
with each other to improve upon nature, by at- 
tempting to model the head and to strengthen the 
limbs by the application of fillets, rollers, and 
swaddling-bands, of several yards in length; thus 
loading and binding them with clothes equal to 
their own weight, to the manifest injury of the 
motions of their bowels, lungs, limbs, and other 
animal functions. Instead of covering the head 
with a thin single cap, and keeping the extremi- 
ties in a moderate degree of warmth, an opposite 
course is most frequently pursued, which is sup- 
posed to be one among the many existing causes 
of hydrocephalus or watet in the brain. Instead 
of allowing the first milk that is secreted, which 
nature has endowed with a purgative quality, to 
stimulate the bowels, it is a common practice, 
immediately on the birth of a child, to administer 
a variety of purgative medicines in close succes- 
sion, “as if,”? says a modern writer, “to prove 
that it has arrived in a world of physic and of 
evils.”? Instead of being exposed to the invigo- 
rating effects of pure air, and kept in a moderate 
degree of temperature, they are too frequently 
confined to a hot contaminated atmosphere, which 
relaxes their solids, impedes their respiration, and 
frequently induces fatal convulsions.* These 
are but a few examples out of many which could 
be produced of the improper treatinent of chil- 
dren, from which multitudes of painful com- 
plaints and dangerous disorders derive their ori- 
giu. It is therefore reasonable to believe, that 
were general information on such topics exten- 
sively disseminated, and a more rational mode of 
nurture during the first years of infancy adopted, 
not only fatal disorders, but many subsequent 
diseases in life, might either be wholly prevented, 
or at least greatly mitigated. 

We have likewise reason to conclude, that a 
general dissemination of knowledge, by directing 
the mind to intellectual enjoyments, and lessen- 
ing the desire for sensual pleasures, would lead to 
habits of sobriety and temperance. Intemperance 
has perhaps been productive of more diseases, 
misery, and fatal accidents, than all the other 
causes I have now specified. It has benumbed 
the intellectual faculties, debased the affections, 
perverted the moral powers, degraded man below 
the level of the brutes, and has carried along with 
it a train of evils destructive to the happiness of 
families, and to the harmony and order of social 
life. Wherever intemperance prevails, a barrier 
is interposed to every attempt for raising man 
from the state of moral and intellectual degrada- 
tion into which he has sunk, and for irradiating 
his mind with substantial knowledge. But were 
the mind in early life imbued with a relish for 
knowledge and mental enjoyments, it would tend 
to withdraw it from those degrading associations 
and pursuits which lead to gluttony, debauchery, 
and drunkenness, and consequently prevent those 
diseases, accidents, and miseries, which invaria- 
bly follow in‘their train. As the human mind is 
continually in quest of happiness of one ‘deacrip- 
tion or another, so multitudes of the young and 
inexperienced have been led to devote themselves 
to the pursuit of sensual pleasures as their chief 
and ultimate object, because tWey have no con- 
ception of enjoyment from any other quarter, 
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and are altogether ignorant of the refined gratifi- 
cation which flows from intellectual pursuits. 
In the prosecution of knowledge, the rational 
faculties are brought into exercise, and sharpened 
and invigorated; and when reason begins to hold 
the ascendency over the desires and affections, 
there is less danger to be apprehended that the 
mind will ever be completely subjected to th2 
control of the sensitive appetites of our nature. 

I might also have stated, that many physical 
evils might be prevented, were mankind at large 
acquainted with the characteristics of poisonous 
plants;—the means of detecting mineral poisons, 
and the mode of counteracting their, effects;—the 
proper mode of extinguishing fires, and of effect- 
ing an escape, in cases of danger, from that ele- 
ment;—the precautions requisite to be attended to in 
the management of steam-engines,* &c., &e. But, 
as a minute acquaintance with some of these sub- 
jects supposes a greater degree of knowledge than 
could reasonably be expected in the general mass 
of socisty, I shall not further enlarge. The few 
examples I have selected will, it is presumed, be 
sufficient to prove and illustrate the position taken 
in the beginning of this section, “that knowledge 
would, in many cases, prevent dangers, diseases, 
and fatal accidents.”” If it be admitted, that sev- 
eral hundreds of persons are annually destroyed 
by noxious gases, by the explosions of fire-damp in 
coal-mines, by the stroke of lightning, by their 
clothes catching fire, and other accidents; and that 
several thousands are, during the same period, 
carried off by infectious diseases, and by those 
diseases which are the effects of contaminated air, 
and an improper mode of treatment during the 
first stages of infancy; and if a general diffusion 
of knowledge respecting the principles and facts 
adverted to above would have a tendency to pre- 
vent one-half the number of such physical evils 
as now happen, it will follow, that several hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of useful lives might. an- 
nually be preserved to the community, and a great 
proportion ‘of human suffering prevented; and if 
so, the cause of humanity, as well as of science, 
is deeply interested in the general diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge among persons of every nation, 
and of every rank. 

In the conclusion of this topic, it may be re- 
marked, that the knowledge requisite for the pur- 
pose now specified is of easy acquisition. It 
requires no peculiar strength or superiority of 
genius, nor long and intricate trains of abstract 
reasoning; but is capable of being acquired by 
any person possessed of common sense, when his 
attention is once thoroughly directed to its acqui- 
sition. As the food of the body which is the 
most salutary and nourishing is the most easily pro- 
cured, so that kind of knowledge which is the most 
beneficial to mankind at large, is in general the 
most easily acquired. Its acquisition would not 
in the least interfere with the performance of 
their regular avocations, as it could all be ac- 
quired at leisure hours. It would habituate them 
to rational reflections and trains of thought, and 
gradually unfold to their view new and interest- 
ing objects of conteniplation. It would have a 
tendency to prevent them from spending their 
hours of leisure in folly or dissipation, and 
would form an agreeable relaxation, from the 
severer duties of active life. 





* See Appendix, No. VIU. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE WHICH A GENERAL DIFFUSION 
OF KNOWLEDGE WOULD HAVE ON THE PROGRESS 
OF GENERAL SCIENCE. 


We have already seen, that the diffusion of 
knowledge among the general mass of societ 
would eradicate those false and superstitious opin- 
ions which have so long degraded the human in- 
tellect, would introduce just conceptions of the 
attributes of the Deity, and of his operations in 
the system of nature, and would avert, or at 
least greatly mitigate, many of those physical 
evils to which the human race has been subjected. 
Although these were the only advantages to be 
derived from the general dissemination of know- 
ledge, they would be sufficient to warrant every 
exertion which the friends of science and of hu- 
manity can make to accomplish such an impor- 
tant object. But these are only a few of the 
many beneficial results which would, doubtless, 
flow from the progress of rational investigations 
and scientific pursuits. Knowledge, in its pro- 
gress through the general mass of society, and 
among the various tribes of mankind, could not 
long remain confined within its present bounda- 
ries, but would, in all probability, enlarge its cir- 
cumference nearly in proportion to the extent of 
its diffusion. The man of erudition and of sci- 
ence, who now exerts his influence and his talents 
to enlighten the minds of his fellow-men, would be 
laying a foundation for the expansion of his own 
intellectual views, and of those of his successors 
in the same pursuits, in future generations. Asa 
small body of snow, by rolling, gradually accu- 
mulates to a large mass, so that portion of know- 
ledge we already possess, in its progress through 
the various ranks of’ mankind, would have its 
volume increased, and its present boundaries ex- 
tended, so that new scenes of intellectual vision 
and enjoyment would be continually opening to 
the view. In accordance with these views, I 
shall now proceed to illustrate the position, 

That a general diffusion of knowledge would tend 
to the rapid advancement of universal science. 

We are placed in the midst of a scene where a 
vast multiplicity of objects solicits our attention. 
Whether we look around on the surface of the 
earth, or penetrate into its bowels, or turn our 
eyes upward to the surrounding atmosphere and 
the vault of heaven, we perceive an immense va-, 
riety of beings, celestial and terrestrial, animated 
and inanimated, continually varying their aspects 
and positions, all differing from each other in cer- 
tain points of view, yet connected together by 
various relations and resemblances. 

Science, in the most general and extensive sense 
of the term, consists in a perception of the re- 
semblances and differences, or the relations which 
these objects have to one another. ‘To ascertain 
the almost infinite number of relations which 
subsist among the immense variety of objects 
which compose the material and intellectual uni- 
verse, requires an immense multitude of obser- 
vations, comparisons, and deductions to be made 
by a vast number of observers placed in various 
circumstances and. positions; or, in other words, 
the discovery of an immense number of facts. All 
science may therefore be considered as founded 
on facts; and perhaps there would be few excep- 
tions to the truth of the position, were we to as- 
sert, that the most sublime truths and deductions, 
in every science, when stripped of all their adven- 
titious circumstances, simplified, and expressed in 
the plainest and most perspicuous terms, may be 
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This: position might 
be illustrated, were it necessary, by an induction 
of particulars from the various branches of math- 
ematical and physical science. That ‘a whole is 
greater than any of its parts,’’—that)“‘the square 
described on the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares de- 
scribed on its remaining sides,” aré facts, the one 
deduced from observation or simple intuition, the 
other from a series of comparisons. That the 
sun is the center, around which the planetary 
bodies revolve,—that a projectile describes a para- 
bolic curve,—that the velocities of falling bodies 
are in proportion to the spaces run over,—that 
fluids press in all directions,—that the pressure of 
the atmosphere will support a column of water 
to the hight of above thirty feet,—that the elas- 
tic spring of the air is equivalent to the force 
which compresses it,—that the angle of ineidence 
ofa ray of light is equal to the angle of reflection,— 
that the north pole of one magnet will attract the 
south pole of another,—that the air we breathe is 
a composition of oxygen and nitrogen; and a va- 
riety of similar truths,—are facts, deduced either 
from simple observation and experiment, or from 
a comparison of a series of phenomena and ex- 
periments with each other. Now, every compa- 
rison we make between two or more objects or 
ideas, is an act of the mind affirming a resem- 
blance or a disagreement between the objects 
compared; which affirmation, if deduced from a 
clear view of the objects presented to the mind or 
senses, is the declaration of a fact. 

If the above sentiments are just, it will follow, 
that. every person possessed of an ordinary share 
of understanding, and whose organs of sensation 
are in a sound state, is capable of acquiring all 
the leading truths of the most useful sciences, 
since he enjoys the senses and faculties requisite 
for the observation of facts, and for comparing 
them with one another. And if such a person is 
capable of receiving into his mind truths already 
ascertained, he is also, for the same reason, quali- 
fied for discovering new truths or facts, provided 
he be placed in such circumstances as shall have 
a tendency to present the objects of his pursuit 
in the clearest point of view; that he have an op- 
portunity of surveying them on all sides, and 
that his attention be firmly riveted on the several 
aspects and relations. ‘That one man, therefore, 
excels another in these respects, is chiefly owing 
to his mind being more particularly directed to the 
contemplation of certain objects and relations, 
and his mental faculties concentrated upon them. 
When a person, devoted to scientific investigation, 
discovers a new fact, it is not, in the majority of 
instances, because he possesses powers of intel- 
lect and organs of sensation superior to the ordi- 
nary endowments of humanity, but because he 
was placed in different circumstances, and had 
his attention directed to different objects, and 
was thus enabled to perceive relations and com- 
binations which had been either unnoticed by 
others, or which were placed beyond the range of 
their observation. Genius, then, which is gene- 
rally attributed to such characters, may be con- 
sidered as consisting in a concentration of the 
rays of intellect upon any particular object, art, 
or science, arising from a lively taste we feel for 
that particular study. It may be compared to a 
burning lens, where the scattered rays of light 
are rendered powerful by being collected into a 
point. 

In so far, then, as we are able to direct the 
faculties of the mind—however moderate a degree 
of vigor they may possess—to the fixed contern- 
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plation of scientific objects, in so far may we ex- 
pect that new relations will be discovered, and 
new truths elicited. Sir Isaac Newton was one 
day asked, “How he had discovered the true sys- 
tem of the universe??? He replied, “By con- 
tinually thinking upon it.’ He was frequently 
heard to declare, that “if he had done the world 
any service, t was due to nothing but industry 
and patient thought, that he kept the subject under 
consideration constantly before him, and waited 
until the first dawning opened gradually, by 
little and little;into a full and clear light.’ Had 
this illustrious philosopher been born of barbarous 
parents in the wilds of Africa,—had he been 
placed in circumstances widely different from 
those in which he actually existed, or had not his 
attention, by some casual occurrence, been di- 
rected to the grand object which he accomplished, 
in all probability, his mind would never have 
ranged through the celestial regions; nor have 
discovered the laws of the planetary motions. 

Many important scientific facts require only a 
certain combination of circumstances to bring 
them to the view of any common observer. To 
discover the phases of the planct Venus, the satel- 
lites of Jupiter, and the elliptical figure of Saturn, 
after the telescope was invented, required no un- 
common powers either of vision or of intellect in 
Galileo, who first brought these facts toview, how- 
ever superior the faculties he actually possessed. 
It only required, that he had a previous knowledge 
of the existence of these planetary bodies, that 
his mind was interested in the extension of sci- 
ence, and that he foresaw a probability that new 
and interesting facts might be discovered by direct- 
ing his newly invented instrument to the starry re- 
gions. And when once he had descried from his 
observatory such new celestial wonders, every 
other person whose organs of vision were not im- 
paired, with a similar tube, might discover the 
same objects. Yet, for want of the qualifications 
which Galileo possessed, the telescope mighthave 
long remained in the hands of thousands before 
such discoveries had been made; and it is a fact, 
that though the telescope was in use a considera- 
ble time before Galileo made his discoveries, no 
person had previously thought of directing it to 
the planets; at any rate, no discoveries had been 
made by it in the heavens. 

The discovery of new truths in the sciences, 
therefore, is not, in most instances, to be ascribed 
to the exertions of extraordinary powers of intel- 
lect; but, in a great majority of cases, to the pe- 
culiar series of events that may occur in the case 
of certain individuals, to the various circumstances 
and situations in which they may be placed, to 
the different aspects in which certain objects may 
be presented to their view, and sometimes to cer- 
tain casual hints or occurrences which directed 
their attention to particular objects. A specta- 
cle-maker’s boy, by an accidental experiment, led 
to the invention of the telescope; the remark of 
a fountain-player, who observed that water could 
rise only to thirty-two feet in the tubes of a for- 
cing engine, led Galileo to calculate the gravity 
of the air. Newton’s attention was first directed 
to a profound research into the laws of falling bo- 
dies, by the circumstance of an apple falling upon 
the head, as he was sitting anda a tree in his gar- 
den, which led to the discovery of the grand prin- 
ciple which unites the great bodies of the uni- 
verse. The well-known Mr. James Ferguson, 
author of several popular treatises on astronomy 
and mechanical philosophy, invented a system of 
mechanics, and ascertained the laws of the different 
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and before he knew that any treatise had ever been 
written on that subject. The accidental cireum- 
stance of seeing his father lift up the roof of his 
cottage, by means of a prop and lever, first direc- 
ted his mind to these subjects, in which he after. 
ward made many useful improvements. — 

If, then, it be admitted, that an extraordinary 
degree of intellectual energy and acumen is not 
necessary, in every instance, for making useful 
discoveries,—that the concentration of the men- 
tal faculties on particular objects, and the various 
circumstances in which individuals may be placed, 
have led to the discovery of important facts,—it 
will follow, that the exertion of the ordinary pow- 
ers of intellect possessed by the mass of society is 
sufficient for the purpose of prosecuting scientific 
discoveries, and that the more the number of sci- 
entific observers and experimenters is increased 
among the inferior ranks of society, the more ex- 
tensively will interesting facts and analogies be 
ascertained, from which new and important prin- 
ciples of science may be deduced. P 

An ample field still remains for the exertion of 
all the energies of the human mind. The scien- 
ces are, as yet, far removed from perfection; some 
of them have but lately commenced their progress 
andsome of theirelementary principles still require 
to be established by future observations. The objects 
of nature which science embraces are almost in- 
finite; the existence of many of these objects has 
not yet been discovered, and much less their mul- 
tiplied relations and combinations. . The research- 
es of ages are still requisite, in order thoroughly 
to explore the universe, and bring to view its hid- 
den wonders. In order to bring to light,as speed- 
ily as possible, the undiscovered truths of science, 
we must endeavor to increase the number of those 
who shall devote themselves, either wholly or in 
part, to scientific investigation and research. And 
were this object attained, in all probability, the 
number of useful truths and facts which would be 


discovered, would be nearly in proportion to the | 


number of those whose attention is directed to 
such researches. 

This might be illustrated from the history of the 
past progress of science. ‘In those ages, when 
only a few solitary individuals, here and there, 
directed their attention to such pursuits, little or 
no progress was made in the various departments 
of human knowledge; nay, sometimes they ap- 
peared to have taken aretrograde course. During 
the dark ages, when the human mind, fettered by 
papal tyranny and superstition, and absorbed in 
sensual gratifications, seldom made excursions into 
the regions of science, no useful discoveries were 
brought to light,—science was not only at a stand, 
but the knowledge and improvements of preced- 
ing ages, were even in danger of being entirely 
obliterated. But no sooner had the human intel- 
lect burst its fetters, and the number of rational 
investigators begun to increase,—no sooner had 
they formed themselves into regular associations 
for scientific purposes, than Science and Art were 
aroused from the slumber of ages, and began to 
move forward toward perfection with accelerated 
progress. This may easily be traced by those who 
have attended to the history of science during the 
last 160 years. About the commencement of this 
period, the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and the 
Royal Society of London, were established. These 
soon gave birth to similar societies in almost every 
country in Europe; and there can be no doubt, 
that the advanced state of knowledge in the 
present day is chiefly to be attributed to the 
investigations and _ discoveries made by the 
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co-operation in the propagation of useful know- 
ledge, and to the stimulus they afforded to intel- 
lectual pursuits. 

Would we then accelerate the march of science 
far beyond the rate of its past and present pro- 
gress,—would we wish to extend its range far be- 
yond its present boundaries, nothing is so likely 
to effectuate this end, as an increase of the num- 
ber of scientific experimenters and observers. Let* 
a certain portion of rational information be im- 
parted to the greatamass of mankind,—letintellec- 
tual acquirements be exhibited to them as the no-. 
blest objects of pursuit, and let them be encouraged 
to form associations, for the purpose of mutual im- 
provement and scientific research. By these 
means their attention would be directed to intel- 
leetual improvement, a taste would be excited for 
rational investigations, which would stimulate 
them to make farther progress; they would soon 
feel an interest in the objects of science; they 
would listen with pleasure to the accounts of disco- 
veries which are gradually brought to light through- 
out the differentregions of physical investigation; 
and would be stimulated, from a laudable ambition 
of distinguishing themselves as discoverers, as well 
as from an innate love of the pursuit of knowledge 
to observe those facts, to make those researches, 
and to institute those experiments, that might have 
a tendency to enlarge the circle of human know- 
ledge. Were the number of such persons increas- 
ed buta thousand-fold, so that for every twenty 
scientific investigators now existing, twenty thou- 
sand were employed in surveying the various lo- 
calities, aspects, and operations of nature, in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, on the 
surface of the earth and the ocean, and in the ce- 
lestial regions,—hundreds of new facts would, in 
all probability, be brought to light, for one thatisnow 
discovered by the present contracted circle of scien- 
tifie men; from which new and important con- 
clusions in the arts and sciences might’ be deduced. 

Nor let it be objected, that the great bulk of 
mankind, particularly the middling and the lower 
ranks of society, are incapable of making any im- 
portant discoveries in science. If what we have 
already stated be correct, they are possessed of all 
the essential requisites, not only for acquiring 
the elementary principles of knowledge, but also 
for penetrating beyoud the circle which marks the 
present boundaries of science. They are all orga- 
nized in nearly the. same manner (a few insula- 
ted individuals only excepted), and, consequently 
have nearly an equal aptitude for the exercise of 
conception, judgment, and ratiocination. They 
have the same organs of sensation, and the same 
powers of intellect, as persons in the highest ranks 
of society. [The grand scene of the universe is 
equally open to peasants and mechanics, ‘’s to 
princes and legislators; and they have the same 
opportunities of making observations on the phe- 
nomena of nature, and the processes of art,—nay, 
in many instances, their particular situations, and 
modes of life, afford them peculiar advantages in 
these respects, which are not enjoyed by persons 
of a superior rank. In short, they have the same 
innate curiosity and taste for relishing such inves- 
tigations, provided the path of knowledge be smooth- 
ed before them, and their attention thoroughly di- 
rected to intellectual acquisitions. 

Nor, again, should it be objected, that an atten- 
tion to such objects, and an exquisite relish for 
mental enjoyments, would unfit them for the or- 
dinary duties of active life. Every man, under a 
well-regulated government, enjoys a certain por- 
tion ofleisure from the duties of his station, which, 
in too many instances, is wasted either in listless | 
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inaction, or in the pursuits of folly and dissipation. 
This leisure is all that is requisite for the purpose 
in view. It would only be requisite that, during 
its continuance, the train of their thoughts should 
be directed into’a channel which would lead them 
‘to more pleasing associations, and more substantial 
pleasures, than the general current of human 
thought is calculated to produce. That those 
who are in the habit of exercising their faculties 
on rational subjects are thereby rendered more 
unfit for the common business of life, it would 
be absurd to suppose. He who habitually exer- 
cises his judgment on scientific objects, is gra- 
dually improving his mental powers, and must, 
from this very cireumstance, be better qualified 
than others for exercising them in his particular 
trade or profession. For the habit of exerting the 
intellectual faculties in any one department, must 
necessarily fit them for vigorous exertion on an 
other object, whether mechanical, agricultural, 
social, or domestic, to which the attention may be 
directed. The evils which at present derange the 
harmony of society, so far from arising froma 
vigorous exertion of intellect, are to be ascribed, for 
the most part, toan opposite cause. ‘The intellec- 
tual powers, in the case of the great bulk of man- 
kind, lie in a great measure dormant, their ener- 
gies are not sufficiently exerted in any department 
of active life; and when occasionally roused from 
their inactivity, they are too frequently exercised 
in the arts of deception, of mischief, and of human 
destruction. To direct the current of human 
thought, therefore, into a different channel, be- 
side its influence on the progress of science, 
would be productive of many happy effects on the 
social and moral condition of mankind; and, as 
far as my. experience goes, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, I have found, that those who are ad- 
dicted to rational pursuits are the most industri- 
ous and respectable members of civil and Chris- 
tian society. 

The above hints have been thrown out with the 
intention of showing, that, as all science is found- 
ed on facts, and as every person possessed of the 
common organization of human nature is capable 
of observing facts, and of comparing them with 
one another,—as the discovery of new truths is 
owing more to the concentration of the mental 
faculties on particular objects, and to several ac- 
cidental circumstances, than to the exertion of ex- 
traordinary powers of intellect—and as the sci- 
ences have generally improved in proportion to 
the number of those who have devoted themselves 
to their cultivation,—so there is every reason to 
conclude, that tne diffusion of general knowledge 
and of scientific taste, and consequently, the in- 
crease of scientific observers, would ensure the 
rapid advancement of the different sciences, by an 
increase of the facts in relation to them which 
would thus be discovered. 





I shall now endeavor to illustrate the positions 
stated above, by a few examples in relation to two 
or three of the physical sciences. 

Gcology.—This science is yet in its infancy; and 
some of its first principles require to be confirmed 
and illustrated by an induction of an immense 
number of facts of various descriptions. It is a 
branch of knowledge altogether founded upon facts 
oan, Oe to the eye of every common observer. 

ts object is, to investigate the internal structure 
of the earth,—the arrangement of its component 
parts,;—the changes which its materials have un- 
dergone since its original formation,—-and the 
causes which have operated in the production of 
these changes. To determine such objects, it is 
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requisite that an immense variety of observations 
be, made on the form, position, and arrangement 
of mountains,—on the beds of rivers,—the interior 
of caverns,—the recesses of ravines,—the subter- 
raneo..s apartments of mines,—the fissures and 
chasms which abound in Alpine districts,—and 
even on the bottom of the ocean, in so far as 
it can be explored; and that a multitude of facts 
be collected in relation to the materials and posi- 
tion, the elevation and inflexion, the fraction and 
dislocation of the earth’s strata—calcareous pe- 
trifactions—metallic veins—decomposed rocks— 
mosses—rivers—lakes—sand-banks—sea-coasts— 
the products of volcanoes—the composition of 
stone, sand, and gravel—the organic remains of 
animal and vegetable matter,—in short, that the 
whole surface of the terraqueous globe, and its 
interior recesses, be contemplated in every variety 
of aspect presented to the view of man. The 
observations hitherto made in reference to such 
multifarious objects have been chiefly confined 
to a few regions of the earth, and the facts 
which have been ascertained with any degree 
of precision, have been collected, chiefly by a 
few individuals within the last fifty or sixty 
years. From such partial and limited researches, 
general principles have been deduced, and theo- 
ries of the earth have been framed, which could 
only be warranted by a thorough examination of 
every region of the globe. Hence one theory of 
the earth has successively supplanted another for 
more than acentury past. The theories of Bur- 
nett, Whiston, Weodward, Buffon, and White- 
hurst, have each had its day and its admirers, but 
all of them are now fast sinking into oblivion, and 
in the next age will be viewed only as so many 
philosophical rhapsodies, and ingenious fictions 
of the imagination, which have no solid founda- 
tion inthe actual structure of the earth. Even 
the foundations of the Huttonian and Werne- 
rian systems, which have chiefly occupied the 
aitention of geologists during the last thirty years, 
are now beginning to be shaken, and new systems 
are constructing, composed of the fragments of 
both. One principal reason of this diversity of 
opinion respecting the true theory of the earth, 
undoubtedly is, that all the facts in relation to the 
external and internal structure of our globe have 
never yet been thoroughly explored. Instead of 
retiring to the closet, and attempting to patch up 
a theory with scattered and disjointed fragments, 
our province, in the meantime, is, to stand in the 
attitude of surveyors and observers, to contemplate 
every aspect which terrestrial nature presents, to 
collect the minutest facts which relate to the ob- 


ject in view, and then leave to succeeding genera- | 
tions the task of constructing a theory from the | 


materials we thus prepare. 


Were we now to suppose, that, instead of one , 
observer of geological facts that now exists, thou- | 


sands were distributed throughout the different 
continents and islands, having their minds occa- 


sionally directed to such investigations; that the | 


rainers and laborers in coal-pits, iron-mines, and 
quarries, not only in Europe, but throughout 


Mexico and Peru, in the East and West Indies, in | 


Canada, in New Holland, in Southern Africa, in 
the ranges of the Alps, the Andes, the Himalayas, 
and other quarters, observed eo attention the 
yarious phenomena of nature subject to their in- 
spection, with this object in view; that sailors, mis- 
sionaries, and travelers of every description, con- 
’ templated the different aspects of nature in the 
regions through which they passed, and recorded 
the facts which came under their observation, for 
a similar purpose; and could we still farther sup- 


pose, that the great body of mankind in every 
clime might, at no distant period, have their minds 
directed to similar subjects, there cannot be the 
least doubt but an immense multitude of import- 
ant facts would soon be accumulated, which would 
throw a striking light on the constitution of our 
planetary globe, and on the changes and revolu- 
tions through which it has passed, which would 
forma broad basis for the erection of a true theory 
of the earth, and tend either to establish or to over- 
throw the hypotheses which have hitherto been 
framed. Personsin the lower spheres of life have, 
in many cases, more frequent opportunities of as- 
certaining facts of the description to which J al- 
lude, than many others who are placed in an ele- 
vated rank. Colliers, quarriers, miners of every 
description, and the inhabitants of Alpine districts, 
are almost daily in contact with objects connect- 
ed with geological research; and it is only requi- 
site that their attention be directed to such inqui- 
ries—that the knowledge of a few elementary terms 
and principles be imparted to them—that they be 
directed to classify the facts which fall under their 
observation—and that a systematic list of queries, 
such as those published some yearsago by the Lon- 
don “Geological Society,” be put into their hands.* 

Natural History.—lt is evident that the exten- 
sion and improvement of this department of 
knowledge depends almost entirely on observation. 
Although a considerable accession has of late 
years been made to our knowledge in this branch 
of study, yet much still remains to be accomplish- 
ed before all the objects it embraces be thorough- 
ly explored. Our acquaintance with the zoology, 
botany, and mineralogy of New Holland, Polyne- 
sia, Birmah, China, Tartary, Thibet, Africa, and 
America, is extremly limited; and even within the 
limits of Europe, numerous unexplored regions 
still lie open to the future researches of the natural 
historian. So numerous are the objects and in- 
vestigations which natural history presents, that 
although its cultivators were increased ten thou- 
sand-fold, they would find sufficient employment 
in the prosecution of new discoveries for many 
centuries to come. Even those minute objects, 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, which lie 
beyond the natural sphere of human vision, and 
which the microscope alone can discover, would 
afford scope for the investigations of thousands of 
ingenious inquirers, during an indefinite series of 
ages. And it ought never to be forgotten, that 
every new object and process we are enabled to 
trace in this boundless field of observation, pre- 
sents to us the Deity in a new aspect, and enables 
us to form more enlarged conceptions of that pow- 
erand intelligence which produced the immens? as- 
semblage of beings with which we are surrounded. 

Independently of the adcitions that might be 





* The queries to which I refer may be seen in the “ Month- 
ly Magazine” for June 1817, pp. 486—9. A few years ago, 
, some interesting fossil remains, supposed to be the teeth and 
| other bones of the extinct animal designated by the name of 
Mammoth, were almost entirely destroyed through the igno- 
rance, of some laborers in the parish of Horley, who hap- 
| pened to hit upon them when digging gravel. After cleav- 
ing them to pieces with their pick-axes, and finding it ad- 
ded nothing to their store of knowledge, ‘they threw away 
‘the fragments among the heaps of gravel, and the subject 
was consigned to oblivion; and it was ouly by accident that 
| two entire teeth were found’by a gentleman in the neighbor- 
; hood. The bones supposed to have been either destroyed 
| or lost, are a very large bone, supposed to have been a thigh 
| bone; a huge blade bone; and a tusk of ivory, perfect in its 
| form, described as bring about half arod in length.” Had 
| these laborers been aware of the interesting nature of such 
fossils, they might have been all preserved entire; and this 
circumstance shows how important such occurrences, and 
the observations and researches of common laborers, might 
sometimes prove to the geologist znd the general student ot 
nature. 
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made to our knowledge of animals, vegetables, and 
minerals, there are several facts in natural history 
which might be more precisely ascertained and 
explained, were common laborers and others in| 
the same rank of life inspired with the spirit of 
philosophical observation. For the illustration of 
this, I shall state only one particular circumstance. 
It is a fact, which, however inexplicable, must be 
admitted, that toads have been found alive in the™ 
heart of solid rocks, and in the trunks of trees, 
where they have been supposed to have existed for 
ages without any apparent access to nourishment 
ortoair. Such facts are supported by so numerous 
and so respectable authorities, that it would be vain 
to call in question their reality; and they assume 
a more mysterious aspect, from the circumstance, 
that toads, when placed in the exhausted receiver 
of an air-pump, like all other animals, soon lose 
their existence. ‘That the toad is not the only ani- 
mal which has been found in similar instances, 
appears from a notice in the Monthly Magazine 
for April 1817, which states, that “a large lizard 
or serpent was found by some miners, imbedded 
in a stratum of mineral substance, and lived for 
some time after it was extricated.”’ As the min- 
eral substance in which this animal was found 
was at the bottom of a deep mine, and connected 
with the surrounding strata, we are almost under 
the necessity of concluding, that it must have ex- 
isted in that state for many years. Now, it is 
proper to take into consideration, that such facts 
have been discovered, in the first instance, by la- 
borers, quarriers, miners, and others engaged in 
laborious occupations, who, with the limited know- 
ledge they presently possess, are unqualified for 
attending to all the circumstances which re- 
quire to be noticed in conducting philosophical re- 
searches. Were persons of this description accus- 
tomed to examine every uncommon occurrence of 
this kind with a philosophic eye; were they, in 
such eases as those to which I have now referred, 
to examine, with accuracy, whether chinks or fis- 
sures, either horizontal or perpendicular, existed 
in the rocks, or were connected with the holes or 
vacuities of the old trees, where toads were found 
alive; and were every other circumstance, which a 
scientific investigator would take inté account, ac- 
curately observed and recorded, such observations 
might ultimately lead to some rational explana- 
tions of such unaccountable facts. At any rate, 
as those who belong to that class of society to 
which I allude, have many opportunities of con- 
templating the various objects and operations of 
the material world, their accumulated observa- 
tions, when scientifically directed, could not fail 
of enlarging our knowledge of factsin several de- 
partments of the history of nature. 
Meteorology.—In this department of physical 
science, numerous facts still remain to be ascer- 
tained, before we can attempt to explain the causes 
of various interesting phenomena. We have hith- 
erto been unable to collect with precision all the 
facts in relation to the diversified phenomena of 
the atmosphere, and are still at a loss to explain, 
on known principles, the causes which operate in 
producing many atmospherical appearances. We 
are still in a great measure ignorant of the aurora 
borealis, with respect to its nature and origin, its 
distance from the surface of the earth, what pre- 
cise connexion it has with the magnetic and elec- 
tric fluids, and why it has been frequently seen at 
some periods, and been invisible at others. We 
are in a similar state of ignorance in regard to lu- 
minous and fiery meteors,—as to their different spe- 
cies and varieties, the velocity and direction of their 
motions, their influence on other atmospherical 
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phenomena, on vegetation, and on the weather, 
and the principles in nature which operate in their 
production. Although the general cause of thun- 
der-storms is in some measure ascertained, yet we 
are ignorant of the causes of a variety of phenom- 
ena with which they are sometimes accompanied, 
and of some of the chemical agents by which they 
are produced. ‘T'o determine the origin of meteoric 
stones, the particular regions in which they are pro- 
duced, the causes of their extreme velocity, the 
oblique direction of their motion, and the agents 
which concur in their formation, has hitherto baf- 
fled the researches of the whole philosophical 
world. Even the nature of the clouds, their various 
modifications, their different electric states, the 
causes which combine to produce their precipita- 
tion into rain, the nature of evaporation, together 
with an immense number of facts requisite for 
laying the foundation of a correct theory of the 
weather, are still hid in obscurity. 

It is obvious, that a thorough knowledge of at- 
mospherical phenomena cannot be acquired, before 
we have ascertained not only the particular facts 
and appearances connected with the atmosphere, 
but all the preceding, concomitant, and consequent 
circumstances with which they are generally ac- 
companied; and to determine such particulars re- 
quires an immense variety of observations, both by 
day and by night; through all the regions of the 
earth. Before such facts be more fully ascertain- 
ed, our attempts to account for various atmospher- 
ical phenomena must prove unsatisfactory and ab- 
ortive. Hence, the causes assigned by philosophers 
of the last century for the production of rain, hail, 
dew, fireballs, and other meteors, are now consid- 
ered nugatory and erroneous; and few will be bold 
enough to maintain that we have yet arrived at the 
knowledge of the true causes. If these sentiments 
be admitted, it will follow, that an increased num- 
ber of observers of the scenery of the atmosphere, 
in different climates, with a scientific object in view, 
could not fail of increasing our knowledge both of 
the phenomena which take place in the regions 
of the atmosphere, and of the powers of nature 
which operate in their production. 

With respect to the aurora borealis, some data 
might be ascertained for determining their hight 
above the surface of the earth, which might lead 
to a discovery of their true cause, were a multi- 
tude of observers, in different places, at the same 
moment, to take the altitude and bearing of any 
particular coruscation, particularly of the modifi- 
cation of this phenomenon which assumes the form 
of a rainbow orlurninous arch, which can instant- 
ly be done by noting the series of stars which ap- 
pear about the middle or sides of the are at any 
particular instant. By this means the parallactie 
angle might be found, and the distances of the 
places of observation, or their difference of lati- 
tude, if directly north and south of each other, 
would form base lines for determining the perpen- 
dicular elevation of the phenomenon. In reference 
to luminous meteors, as they are most frequently 
seen in the night-time, men of science and persons 
of elevated rank have seldom opportunities of ob- 
serving their diversified phenomena, and the cir- 
cumstances with which they are preceded and ac- 
companied. But while persons of this class are 
reclining on beds of down, or regaling themselves 
at the festive board, hemmed in from the view of 
the surrounding sky by the walls and curtains of 
their splendid apartments, many in the lower walks 
of life are “keeping watch by night,” or travel- 
ing from place to place, who have thus an oppor- 
tunity of observing every variety of atmospherical 
phenomena; and it is not unlikely may have seen 
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several species of luminous and fiery meteors un- | 
known to the scientific world. . Were persons of 
this description, particularly watchmen, soldiers, 
sailors, mail-coach guards, policemen, and such 
like, capable of observing such appearances with 
scientific interest and accuracy, and of recording 
their observations, various important additions 
might be made to the facts which compose the 
natural history of the atmosphere. 

Similar additions might be made to our know- 
ledge of thunder-storms, were their phenomena 
and concomitant circumstances accurately noted 
bya vast number of persons in different places. 
It might, for example, be determined, from a mul- 
titude of observations made with this special object 
in view,—at what distance from the earth a thun- 
der-cloud may explode without danger?—in what 
circumstances, and at what elevation it generally 
’ attains its striking distance, and brings us within 
the range of its destructive influence !—what par- 





ticular effects, hitherto unobserved, are produced 
by lightning on animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances?—to what practical purposes its agency 
might be applied,—and how its destructive rava- 
ges might be averted or diminished? The same 
remarks will apply to the singular phenomenon of 
meteoric stones. These have seldom been obser- 
ved at the instant of their descent by men addicted 
to philosophical research; but chiefly by peasants, 
laborers, and mechanics, who, at present, are gen- 
erally unqualified for attending to every circum- 
stance in the preceding and concomitant phenom- 
ena connected with their descent, with the discern- 
ing eye of a philosopher; and therefore, we may 
still be ignorant of certain important facts in the 
history of the fall of these bodies, which may long 
prevent us from forming any rational theory to ex- 
plain their causes, or to détermine the region 

whence their origin is derived. 
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Astronomy.—My next illustration shall be taken 
from the science of astronomy. Though this is 
among the oldest of the sciences, and its general 
principles are established with greater precision 
than those of almost any other department of 
science, yet many desiderata requisite to its per- 
fection, still remain to be ascertained. The late 
discovery of several new planets, both primary 
and secondary, leads us to conclude, that other 
globes of a similar nature belonging to our sys- 
tem, may still lie hid in the distant spaces of the 
fa ment. The spheroidal figure of some of the 
planets—their periods of rotation—the nature of 
the changes which appear to take place on their 
surfaces or in their atmospheres—the precise nature 
of the solar spots, the causes of their changes, and 
the influence which these changes produce on our 
earth or atmosphere—the parallax of the fixed 
stars—the rate of motion of the planetary system 
in absolute space—the gradual formation of neb- 
we—the nature of variable stars—the number of 
comets, their periods, the nature of their tails and 
atmospheres, and their uses in the system of na- 
ture—with many other interesting particulars of a 
similar description, still remain to be ascertained. 
To determine such objects, requires a multiplicity 
of long-continued observations in every region of 
the heayens; and it must be evident, that the more 
we increase the number of astronomical observers, 
the greater chance we shall have of acquiring a 
more accurate and comprehensive knowledge of 
the bodies which roll in the distant regions of the 
universe, and of the relations they bear to one an- 
other, and to the whole system of nature. 

This position might be illustrated by a few ex- 
amples. The surface of Jupiter has been found 
to be diversified with a variety of spots and belts: 
the belts, which are considerably darker than the 
general surface of the planet, are observed to vary 






























































in their number, distance, and position. Sometimes 
only one or two, and sometimes seven or eight belts 


have been observed; sometimes they are quite dis- | 
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tinct, and at other times they seem to run into each 
other; and in some instances, the whole surface of 
this planet has appeared to be covered with small 
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curved belts that were not continuous across his 
disc. 

The foregoing figures represent some of the 
diversified views which Jupiter sometimes exhibits. 

Fig. 1, is copied from Dr. Long, and appears to 
be one of the views of this planet taken by the 
celebrated Cassin*. It consists of about nine dif- 
ferent belts. Fig. 2, is copied from Schroeter, andy 
exhibits a view of Jupiter about the time of its 
occultation by the moon, on the 7th of April 
1792. Fig. 3, is one of Sir W. Herschel’s views 
of this planet, as it appeared on the 28th of May 
1780, when the whole disc of Jupiter appeared 
covered with small curved belts, or rather lines, 
that were not continuous across his dise. Fig. 4, 
contains a view which is nearly the appearance 
which Jupiter exhibits at present, and which is 
not much different from his appearance for seve- 
ral years past. These appearances may be seen 
by a good achromatic telescope, magnifying from 
80 to 150 times. These views demonstrate, that 
changes of considerable magnitude are occasion- 
ally taking place, either on the surface or in the 
atmosphere of this planet, which it would be of 
some importance to ascertain, in order to our acquir- 
ing a more intimate knowledge of the physical 
constitution of this globe. Now, were a number 
of observers, in different places, to mark these ap- 
pearances, and to delineate the aspect of this plan- 
et during the space of two or three periodical revo- 
lutions,* marking the periods of the different 
changes, and noting at the same time the positions 
of his satellites—it might ‘be ascertained, whether 
these changes are occasioned by tides, which are 
differently affected according to the position of 
his moons, or by immense strata of clouds, or other 
changes that take place in his atmosphere, or by 
some great physical revolutions which are occa- 
sionally agitating the surface of this planet. The 
observers of such facts should -be numerous, in 
order that the deficiencies of one might be sup- 
plied by another, and the general conclusions de- 
duced from a comparison of all the observations 
taken together; and it would be requisite, that the 
places of observations be in different countries, 
that the deficiency of observations in one place, 
occasioned by a cloudy atmosphere, might be com-. 
pensated by those made in the serene sky of ano- 
ther. Such a series of observations, although they 
should not lead to, satisfactory conclusions in rela- 
tion to the particulars now stated, could scarcely 
fail of throwing some additional light on the na-— 
ture and constitution of this planet. fo 

With respect to the planet Venus, the author 
some time ago ascertained from observation,} that 
this planet may be distinctly seen in the day- 
time, at the time of its superior conjunction with | 
the sun, when it presents to the earth a full en- 
lightened hemisphere; provided its geocentric lati- 
tude, or distance from the sun’s center at the time 
be not less than 1° 43’. This is the only position 
(except at the time of a transit, which happens 
only once or twice in a hundred years) in which 
the polar and equatorial diameters of this planet. 
can be measured, and their difference, if any, as-| 
certained, so as to determine whether its figure, 
like that of the earth and several other planets, be 
spheroidal. But as this planet may not happen 
for a series of years to be in the precise position 
for such an observation, the attempt to determine 
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*The annual or periodical revolution of Jupiter is com- 
pleted in about eleven years and ten months. 

t See Nicholson’s Phil. Journal, vol. xxxvi for Oct, 1813. 
ane founes No. v, for July 1820.—Monthly Mag. 

eb. an ugust 1820, p. 62.—Scots M i 
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the points now stated, even when the planet hap- 
pens to be placed in’ the requisite circumstances, 
would, in all probability, fail, if a number of ob- 
servers at the'same time, in different places, were 
not engaged in the observation; on account of the 
uncertainty of enjoying a serene sky at one par- 
ticular place, during the moments when the 
observation should be made. Whereas, by a 
multitude of observations in different places, the 
object in view could not fail of being determined. 
The disputes respecting the period of rotation of 
this planet (whether it be 23 hours 20 minutes, 
or 24 days 8 hours) might also be settled, were a 
number of persons to observe its surface with 
equatorial telescopes in the day-time; particularly 
in those southern climes where the air is serene, 
and the sky exhibits u deep azure, where, in all 
probability, spots would be discovered, which could 
be traced in their motions for successive periods 
of twelve hours or more, which would determine 
to a certainty the point in question. 

The following figure and explanation will per. 
haps tend to show the reason of the disy ute which 
has arisen in reference to this point. 

Let A represent a spot on the surfore o Vorta. 


























As this planet is seen, by the naked eye, only in 
the morning a, little before sun-rise, or in the 


fevening a short time after sun-set—the motion 


‘of the spot cannot be traced above an hour or two 
in succession; and, consequently, during that 
time, its progressive motion is almost impercepti- 
ble. Suppose the observation to have been made 
in the evening, after sun-set, the next observation 
cannot be made until about the same time, on the 
following evening, when it is found that the spot 
has moved from A to B. But ‘it is still uncertain 
whether the spot has only moved from A to B, 
since the last observation, or has finished a com- 


| plete revolution, and moved the distance A B as 
a part of another revolution round the axis of the 


planet. This point can only be ascertained by 
tracing the motion of the spot without interrup- 
tion for 10, 12, or 14 hours, when, if the rotation 


}is performed in 2314 hours, the motion of the spot 
could be traced without interruption across the 


whole disc of the planet. But such an observa- 
tion could only be made in the day-time, in a 
Serene sky, and by means of equatorial instru- 
ments, and by numbers’ of observers in different 
places, where the attention is directed to the same 
object. But the limits to which I am confined, 
in throwing out these cursory hints, prevent me 
from entering into minute details. 

In regard to comets, it is scarcely necessary to 
remark, that were the number of those whose at- 
tention is directed to a survey of the héavens 
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ccusiderably increased, many of those eccentric 
bodies, which pass and repass within the orbits of 
the planets without being perceived, could not 
fail of being detected. Were.multitudes of such 
persons engaged in exploring the celestial regions, 
on opposite sides of the globe, those comets 
which pass within the limits of our view, and 
which are above our horizon only in the day- 
time, and consequently invisible, would be de- 
tected, during the night, by our antipodes in the 
opposite regions of the globe. By this means the 
number of those bodies belonging to our system, 
the diversified phenomena they present, the form 
of their trajectories, the periods of their revolu- 
tions, the nature of their tails, and their ultimate 
destination, might be more accurately determined. 
With respect to the fixed stars, particularly those 
termed variable stars, the results of a multitude 
of observations made by different persons, might 
lead-us to determine, whether those .changes in 
brightness which they undergo, arise from the 
transits of large planets revolving around them, 
and thus furnish direct evidence of their being 
the centers of systems analogous to our own,— 
or whether they be occasioned by large spots 
which periodically interpose between our sight, 
and then disappear in the course of their rota- 
tion,—or whether the distance of such stars be 
changed by their revolving in a long narrow el- 
lipse, whose transverse axis is situated nearly in 
our line of vision. In the several instances now 
stated, an immense variety of successive observa- 
tions, by numerous observers at different stations, 
are requisite to accomplish the ends in view; but 
the limits of this section prevent me from enter- 
ing into those details requisite for rendering the 
hints now suggested perspicuous to those who 
have not devoted their attention to this subject. 
The Moon being the nearest celestial body to 
the earth, it might have been expected that the 
variety of scenery on her surface, and even some 
parts of her physical constitution, might have 
been ascertained and delineated. Yet all that has 
hitherto been discovered with certainty in rela- 
tion to this body is, that her surface is strikingly 
diversified with mountains and valleys, with vast 
caverns or hollows surrounded with mountainous 
ridges, and with several elevated peaks, which 
rise, like a sugar loaf, from the middle of the 
plains. We have no accurate delineation of the 
lunar scenery, as exhibited in the various stages 
of the moon’s increase and decrease, except those 
which have been published by Hevelius and 
Schroeter, which have never been translated into 
our language, and, consequently are very little 
known. Most of our English books on astro- 
nomy contain nothing more than a paltry and 
inaccurate view of the full moon, which has been 
copied by one engraver from another, without 
any improvements, ever since the days of Riccio- 
lus, and long before the telescope was brought to 
its present state of improvement. It is not from 
a telescopic view of the full moon that any spe- 
cific deductions can be made respecting the ap- 
pearance and arrangement of her diversified sce- 
nery; but from long-continued observations of 
her surface about the period of the quadratures, 
and at the times when she assumes.a crescent or 
a gibbous phase; for it is only at such times that 
the shadows of her cavities and mountain-ridges 
can be distinctly perceived. As there is none of 
the celestial bodies whose constitution and sce- 
nery we have so excellent an opportunity of in- 
specting, had we a sufficient number of astrono- 
mical observers, furnished with good telescopes, 
the surface of this globe might be almost as accu- 
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rately delineated as that of the earth, and the 
most prominent changes that take place on its 
surface plainly detected. In order to bring to 
light the minute parts of its scenery, it would 
only be requisite to distribute the entire surface 
of this luminary among a hundred or a thousand 
observers, allotting to each one or more spots as 
the particular object of his attention, with the 
understanding, that he is to inspect them with 
care through every variety of shade they may 
exhibit, and during ‘the different stages of the 
moon’s increase and decrease, and delineate the 
different aspects they may present. When we 
consider that, by means of a telescope which mag- 
nifies 200 times, an object on the moon that mea- 
sures only 600 yards may be perceived as a visible 
point, and by one which magnifies 800 times, an 
object not larger than 150 yards in diameter may 
be distinguished—we can scarcely entertain a 
doubt, that a number of interesting: discoveries 
might soon be made on the lunar surface, were 
such minute observations as these now suggested 
to be continued for aseries of years, which might 
afford sensible and demonstrative evidence of the 
moon’s being a habitable world. But before at- 
tention to such objects becomes general, and the 
number of astronomical observers be increased 
far beyond what it is at present, such discoveries 
can scarcely be expécted. 

I shall only remark farther on this head, that 
several discoveries have been made by accident- 
ally directing a telescope to certain parts of the 
heavens. It is well known that Miss Herschel, 
while amusing herself in looking at the heavens 
through Sir William Herschel’s telescope, dis- 
covered at different times a variety of comets, . 
which might otherwise have passed unnoticed by 
the astronomical world; and several of the new 
planets which have been discovered within the 
last 50 or 60 years, were detected when the dis- 
coverers were employed making observations with 
a different object in view. The splendid comet 
which appeared in our hemisphere in 1811, was 
first discovered in this country by a sawyer,* 
who, with a reflecting telescope of his own con- 
struction, and from his sawpit as an observatory,. 
descried that celestial visitant before it had been 
noticed by any other astronomer in North Bri- 
tain. The author of this work detected this comet 
a day or two afterward, before he had been in- 
formed of the discovery, while he was taking a 
random sweep over the northern region of the 
heavens. He had directed his telescope to a cer- 
tain star in the neighborhood of Ursa Major, and 
immediately afterward, taking a general sweep 
upward and downward, and to the east and west, 
an uncommon object appeared in the field of 
view, which, after a little inspection, was per- 
ceived to be a comet, and he naturally concluded 
that he had made the first discovery; until the 
newspapers afterward informed him that it had 
been detected a day or two before. It was while 


‘Sir W. Herschel was inspecting some small stars 


near the foot of. Castor, with a different object in 
view, that he discovered the planet which bears 
his name, and which he at first took for a comet. 
It had been seen thirty years before, but for want 
of numerous observers to mark its motions, it 
had been marked in catalogues asa fixed star. It 
was while Mr. Harding’ of Lilienthal, near Bre- 
men, was forming an atlas of the stars so far as 
the eighth magnitude, that, on the lst September, 
1804, he discovered in the constellation Pisces the: 





* The name of this gentleman is Mr. Veitch, and I be 
lieve he resides in the neighborhood of Kelso. 
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planet Juno, one of the four asteroids situated 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

If, therefore, instead of a few individuals occa- 
sionally engaged in surveying celestial phenome- 
na, and chiefly confined to a small portion of 
Europe,—were thousands. and ten thousands of 
telescopes daily directed to the sky from every 
region of the earth, and were distinct portions ofy 
the heavens allotted to distinct classes of observ- 
ers, as the object of their more immediate re- 
search, every portion of that vast concave, with 
the numerous globes which roll within. its wide 
circumference, as far as human, vision assisted by 
art can penetrate, would ere long be thoroughly 
explored, and its hidden worlds disclosed to view. 
No comet could pass within the orbit of Jupiter 
without being detected,—the undiscovered pla- 
nets belonging to our system, if any still remain, 
would be brought to view,—the periodical changes 
on the surfaces and in the atmospheres of the pla- 
nets already discovered, with all their diversified 
phenomena, would be more accurately ascertained 
and delineated,—the path of the solar system in 
absolute space, the velocity of its motion, the dis- 
tant center about which it revolves, and the cen- 
ter of gravity of the nebula to which it belongs, 
might be determined,—the changes and revolu- 
tions that are taking place among the fixed stars,— 
the undiscovered strata of nebule,—the old sys- 
tems that are going into decay,—the. new crea- 
tions that may be emerging into existence, and 
many other sublime objects which at present lie 
concealed in the unexplored regions of space, 
might be brought within the range of human 
contemplation, and astronomy, the sublimest of 
all the sciences, approximate toward perfection. 

For making the observations now supposed, a 
profound knowledge of the physical and mathe- 
matical principles of astronomy is not absolutely 
necessary. All the qualifications essentially re- 
quisite are,—a general knowledge of the ele- 
ments of the science, of the celestial phenomena 
which have already been explored, and of the 
method of determining the right ascension and 
declination of any observed phenomenon,—quali- 
fications, which every person of common under- 
standing can easily acquire. 

I might next have illustrated the general posi- 
tion laid down in the beginning of this section 
from the seience of chemistry. ‘This science, hay- 
ing for its object to ascertain the ingredients that 
enter into the composition of bodies, the nature 
of those ingredients, the manner in which they 
combine, and the properties resulting from their 
combination; or, in other words, an analytical 
examination of the material world, and the prin- 
ciples which concur to. produce its diversified 
phenomena; it is apparent, at first view, that an 
immense number and variety of experiments are 
indispensably requisite for accomplishing such 
objects; and, consequently, ‘that its progress to- 
ward perfection cannot be accelerated, unless 
multitudes of experimenters concur in observing 
the phenomena of nature, and the processes of 
the arts, in instituting analytical experiments, 
and in prosecuting every inquiry which has a 
tendency to promote its improvement. It is 
chiefly in consequence of the increased number 
of its cultivators that this science has risen to the 
distinguished rank it now holds among the useful 
departments of human knowledge, and that so 
many brilliant discoveries have rewarded the in- 
vestigations of its votaries. Wrenched from the 
grasp of empirics and alchemists, and no longer 
confined to the paltry object of searching for the 
philosopher's stone, it extends its range cver every 
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| object in the material world, and sheds its influ- 
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ence over all the other departments of physical 
science; and as its votaries increase in numbers 
and in perseverance, it will doubtless bring to 
light scenes and discoveries still more interesting 


and brilliant than those which have hitherto been 


disclosed. Illustrations of the same description 
might also have been taken from optics, electri- 
city, magnetism, galvanism, pneumatics, and 
other departments of natural science; but having 
protracted this section to a disproportionate length, 
the instances already stated will, I presume, be 
sufficient to prove the truth of the position, “ that 
a general diffusion of knowledge would have a pow- 
erful influence on the progress of science.” 

From the few hints now given, and from many 
others that might have been suggested, had my 
limits permitted, it will appear, that much still 
remains to be accomplished until any science, even 
those which are farthest advanced, arrive at per- 
fection. ‘The reason is obvious; the scene of 
universal nature has never yet been thoroughly 
surveyed, and never will be, until the eyes and 
the intellects of millions be fixed in the contem- 
plation of its multifarious and diversified objects 
and relations. Until thé universe, in all its as- 
pects, so far as it lies within the range of human 
inspection, be more particularly explored, clouds 
and darkness will continue to rest on many in- 
teresting departments of knowledge, and many 
of our most specious theories in the sciences must 
be natn us th on slender and unstable 
foundation: ior to the introduction of the in- 
ductive method of philosophizing, men of science 
were extremely prone to the framing of hypothe- 
ses, before they had attentively surveyed and col- 
lected the requisite facts, and when only a few 
scattered fragments of nature were present to 
their view. ‘Theory was reared upon theory, and 
system upon system; each of them obtained its 
admirers and its period of applause, but, in con- 
sequence of modern researches, they have now 
passed away like a dream or a vision of the night. 
The crystalline spheres with which Ptolemy had 
inclosed the heavens are now dashed to pieces; 
the vortices of Des Cartes have long since ceased 
their whirling; the terraqueous globe which Ty- 
cho had fixed in the center of the universe is now 
set in rapid motion through the heavens, in com- 
pany with the planetary orbs; and the abyss of 
water with which Burnet had filled the internal 
cavity of the:earth is now converted into a mass 
denser than the solid rock. The Zerra Australis 
Incognito, which served as a prop to certain theo- 
ries, has completely evanished, and is now trans- 
formed into a dreary mass of water and ice. The 
subtile ether, which formerly accounted for so 
many phenomena, is now evaporated into electri- 
city and heat. Whiston’s idea of the cometary 
origin of our globe, and Buffon’s fancy of the 
earth’s being a splinter struck from the body of 
the sun, are fast sinking into oblivion; and such 
will be the fate of every theory, however spe- 
cious, which is not founded on the broad basis 
of inductive evidence. 

Even in the present day, there is still too great 
a propensity to generalize, without submitting 
to the trouble of observing phenomena, and noting 
their various modifications and attendant circum- 
stances. The human mind is impatient, and 
attempts to reach the goal by the shortest and 
most rapid course, while observation and experi- 
ment are tedious and slow. Instead of surveying 
the material world with his own eyes, and inyesti- 
gating, by observation and experiment, its princi- 
ples and laws, the man of genius frequently shuts 
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himself up in his closet, and from a few scattered 
fragments of nature, constructs, in his imagina- 
tion, a splendid theory, which makes a noise and a 
blaze fora little, like an unsubstantial meteor, and 
then evanishes into air. The system of nature, 
though directed in its genéral movements by a few 
simple laws, is too grand and extensive, and too 
complex in many of its parts, fo be grasped by a 
few individuals, after'a cursory survey; and, there- 
fore, to attempt to comprehend its multifarious 
revolutions, phenomena and objects within the 
range of theories founded on a partial view of 
some of its detached parts, is not only an evidence 
of presumption and folly, but tends to damp our 
ardor in prosecuting the only sure path which 
leads to discovery, and to frustrate what appears 
to be one of the designs of the Creator, namely, 
to grant to the intelligent inhabitants of our globe a 
gradual display of his stupendous plans in the uni- 
verse as the reward of their incessant and unwearied 
contemplation of his wondrous works. 

Were the period arrived (and of its arrival I 
entertain no doubt, from the present movements 
of the human mind) when the majority of man- 
kind shall devote a portion of their time and atten- 
tion to the purposes of science,.and to the con- 
templation of nature—then the different tastes of 
individuals, and the various situations in which 
they may be placed, would lead them to cultivate 
more particularly the science most congenial to 
their minds ; and were distinct departments of the 
same science marked out for distinct classes.of 
individuals, as the more immediate field of their 
investigation, on the principle of the division of 
labor, every leading principle and fact in relation 
to that science would. soon be detected and illus- 
trated in all its practical bearings. Even as mat- 
ters presently stand, were the whole literary and 
scientific world to form itself into one great repub- 
lic, and to allot the several branches of every de- 
partment of knowledge to the different classes of 
such a community, according to their respective 
tastes and pursuits, as the object of their more 
particular attention, it might be followed by many 
interesting results, and important discoveries and 
improvements. But we live in too early a period 
in the history of science to expect a general inter- 
est to be taken in such objects; we are but just 
emerging from the gloom of ignorance and super- 
stition; the great body of mankind still suffer 
their faculties to lie in a state of languor and inac- 
tivity, and those who are more vigorous and alert 
are too much engrossed in commercial speculations, 
in grasping at power and opulence, and in the 
indulgence of sensual gratifications, to think of 
attending to the interests of science and the pro- 
gress of the human mind. Much, however, might 
be accomplished in this respect, with ease and 
pleasure, by various classes of society, and without 
interfering with their ordinary avocations, were 
their minds inclined and their attention directed 
to such pursuits. Sailors, in crossing the Atlan- 
tic, the Pacific, and the Indian oceans, have fre- 
quently excellent opportunities of observing the 
phenomena of the waters, the atmosphere, and the 
heavens, peculiar to the climates through which 
they pass; and were the facts presented to their 
view observed with care, classified, and recorded, 
they might, in many instances, covitribute to the ad- 
vancement of science. But thousands of such per- 
sons can sail twice “from Indus to the frozen pole, 
asignorantas their log, and as stubborn as their com- 
pass,” without importing one intellectual acquisi- 
tion. The observations made duringa single voyage 
across the Atlantic,by a single observer, M. Hum- 
boldt, on the aspect of the Antarctic region of the 
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heavens—the peculiar azure of the African sky—-the 
luminous meteors of the atmosphere—the tides, the 
currents, and the different colors of the ocean, and 
other phenomena which happened to present them- 
selves to his view—are of more value to the scien- 
tifie world than the observations of ten thousands 
of other beings who, for a series of years, have 
traversed the same regions. « Yet these possessed, 
on an average, the same séntient organs, the same 
intellectual powers, though somewhat differently 
modified and directed, the same natural capaci- 
ties for observation as this distinguished philoso- 
pher, which required only an impulse to be given 
in a certain direction, in order to accomplish the 
same ends. And was Humboldt more burdened 
and perplexed, or did he feel less comfortable and 
happy than his ignorant and groveling associates 
in the ship that wafted them across the ocean ? 
No. He felt emotions of delight and intellectual 
enjoyments to which they were utter strangers. 
While they were lolling on their hammocks, or 
loitering upon deck, viewing every object with a 
“brute unconscious gaze,” and finding no enjoy- 
ment but in a glass of grog,—a train of interest- 
ing reflections, having a relation to the past, the 
present, and the future, passed through the mind 
of this philosopher. He felt those exquisite emo- 
tions which arise from perception of the beautiful 


‘and the sublime; helooked forward to the advance- 


ment of natural science as the result of his obser- 
vations, and beheld a display of the wisdom and 
grandeur of the Almighty in the diversified scenes 
through which he passed. Such observations and 
mental employments as those to which I allude, 
so far from distracting the mind, and unfitting it 
for the performance of official duties, would tend 
to prevent that languor and ennui which result 
from mental inactivity, and would afford a source 
of intellectual enjoyment amidst the uniformity 
of scene, which is frequently presented in the midst 
of the ocean. 

From the whole that has been now stated on 
this subject, it appears, that in order to make 
science advance with accelerated. steps, and to 
multiply the sources of mental enjoyment, we have 
only to set the machinery of the human mind (at 
present in a quiescent state) in motion, and to di- 
rect its movements to those objects which are con- 
genial to its native dignity and its high destination. 
The capacity of the bulk of mankind for learning 
mechanical employments, and for contriving and 
executing plans of human destruction, proves that 
they are competent to make all the researches re- 
quisite for the improvement of science. The same 
mental energies now exerted in mechanical labor 
and in the arts of mischief, if properly directed, 
and acting in unison, and accompanied with a 
spirit of perseverance, would accomplish many 
grand and beneficent effects, in relation both to the 
physical and moral world, and would amply com- 
pensate the occasional want of extraordinary de- 
grees of mental vigor. Were only a hundred 
millions of eyes and of intellects (or the tenth part 
of the population of our globe), occasionally fixed 
on all the diversified aspects, motions and relations 
of universal nature, it could not fail of being fol- 
lowed by the most noble and interesting results, 
not only in relation to science, but to social and 
moral order, and to the general melioration of man- 
kind. Were this supposition realized, our travel- 
ers, merchants, and mariners, along with the pro- 
duce of foreign lands, might regularly import,with- 
out the least injury to their commercial interests, 
interesting facts, both physical and moral, scien- 
tific observations, chemical experiments, and vari- 
ous other fragments of useful information for 
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rearing the Temple of science, and extending the 
boundaries of human knowledge. ; 


SECTION IV. 


ON THE PLEASURES AND ENJOYMENTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE PURSUITS OF SCIENCE. 


Man isa compound being; his nature consists of 
two essential parts, body and mind. Each of these 
parts of the human constitution has its peculiar 
uses, and is susceptible of peculiar gratifications. 
The body is furnished with external senses, which 
are both the sources of pleasure and the inlets of 
knowledge, and the Creator has furnished the uni- 
verse with objects fitted for their exercise and 
gratification. While these pleasures are directed 
by the dictates of reason, and confined within the 
limits prescribed by the Divine law, they are so 
far from being unlawful, that in the enjoyment 
of them we fulfill one of the purposes for which our 
Creator brought us into existence. But the pursuit 
of sensitive pleasures is not the ultimate end of 
our being ; we enjoy such gratifications in.com- 
mon with the inferior animals; and in so far as 
we rest in them as our chief good, we pour con- 
tempt on our intellectual nature, and degrade our- 
selves nearly to the level of the beasts that perish. 

Man is endowed with intellectual powers, as 
well as with organs of sensation,—with faculties 
of a higher order, and which admit of more va- 
ried and sublime gratifications than those which the 
senses can produce. By these faculties we are 
chiefly distinguished from the lower orders of ani- 
mated existence ; in the proper exercise and direc- 
tion of them, we experience the highest, and most 
refined enjoyments of which our nature is suscep- 
tible, and are gradeally prepared for the employ- 
ments of that immortal existence to which we 
are destined. 'The corporeal senses were bestow- 
ed chiefly in subserviency to the powers of intel- 
lect, and to supply materials for thought and con- 
templation ; and the pleasures peculiar to our in- 
tellectual nature, rise as high above mere sensitive 
enjoyments, as the rank of man stands in the'scale 
of existence, above that of the fowls of the air, or 
the beasts of the forest. Such pleasures are pure 
and refined ; they are congenial to the character 
of a rational being; they are more permanent 
than mere sensitive enjoyments; they can be en- 
joyed when worldly comforts are withdrawn, and 
when sensual gratifications can afford no delight ; 
they afford solace in the hours of retirement from 





the bustle of business, and consolation amidst the | 


calamities and afflictions to which humanity is ex- 
posed ; and the more we acquire a relish for such 
pleasures, the better shall we be prepared for asso- 
ciating with intelligences of a higher order in the 
future world. 

Before proceeding to the more particular il- 
lustration of this topic, let us consider the state 
and the enjoyments of the man whose mind is 
shrouded in ignorance. He grows up to manhood 
like a vegetable, or like one of the lower animals 
that are fed and nourished for the slaughter. He 
exerts his physical powers, because stch exertion 
is necessary for his subsistence; were it other- 
wise, we should most frequently find him dozing 
over the fire, or basking in the sun, with a gaze 
as dull and stupid as his ox, regardless of every- 
thing but the gratification of his appetites. He 
has perhaps been taught the art of reading, but 
has never applied it to the acquisition of know- 
ledge. Fis views are chiefly confined to the ob- 


} jects immediately around him, and to the daily 
avocations in which he is employed. His know- 
ledge of society is circumscribed within the limits 
of his parish, and his views of the world in which 
he dwells are confined within the range of the 
country in which he resides, or of the blue hills 
which skirt his horizon. Of the aspect of the 
globe in other countries—of the various tribes 
with which they are peopled—of the seas and 
rivers, continents and islands which diversify the 
landscape of the earth—of the numerous orders 
of animated beings which people the ocean, the 
atmosphere and the land,—of the revolutions of 
nations, and the events which have taken place 
in the history of the world, he has almost as little 
conception as the animals that range the forest, 
or bound through the lawns. -In regard to the 
}boundless regions that lie beyond him in the 
firmament, and the bodies that roll there in mag- 
nificent grandeur, he has the most confused and 
inaccurate ideas; and he seldom troubles him- 
self with inquiries in relation to such subjects. 
Whether the stars be great or small, whether they 
be near us or at a distance, or whether they move 
or stand still, is to him a matter of trivial impor- 
tance. If the sun give him light by day, and the 
moon by night, and the clouds distill their watery 
treasures upon his parched fields, he is contented, 
and leaves all such inquiries and investigations to 
those who have little else to engage their atten- 
tion. He views the canopy of heaven as merely 
a ceiling to our earthly habitation, and the starry 
orbs as only so many luminous studs or tapers to 
diversify its aspect, and to afford a glimmering 
light to the benighted traveler. Of the discove- 
ries which have been made in the physical sci- 
ences in ages past, of the wonders of creation 
which they have unfolded to view, of the instra- 
ments which have been invented for exploring the 
universe, and of the improvements which are 
now going forward in every departinent of sci- 
ence and art, and the prospects they are opening 
to our view, he is almost as entirely ignorant as 
if he had been fixed under the frozen pole, or 
chained to the surface of a distant planet. He 
considers learning as consisting chiefly in the 
knowledge of grammar, Greek and Latin; and 
philosophy and astronomy, as the arts of telling 
fortunes and predicting the state of the weather; 
and experimental chemistry, as ailied to the arts 
of magic and'necromancy. He has no idea of 
the manner in which the understanding may 
be enlightened and expanded, he has no relish 
for intellectual pursuits, and no conception of 
the pleasures they afford, and he sets no value 
on knowledge but in so far as it may tend to in- 
crease his riches and his sensual gratifications, 
He has no desire for making improvements in his 
trade or domestic arrangements, and gives no 
countenance to those useful inventions and pub- 
lic improvements Which are devised by ethers. 
He sets himself against every innovation, whether 
religious, political, mechanical, or agricultural, 
and is determined to abide by the “good old cus- 
toms”? of his forefathers, however irrational and 
absurd, Were it dependent upon him, the moral 
world would stand still as the material world was 
supposed to do in former times; ail useful inven- 
tions and improvements would cease, existing 
evils would never be remedied, ignorance and 
superstition would universally prevail, the human 
mind be arrested in its progress to perfection, and 
man would never arrive at the true dignity of his 
intellectual nature. 

It is evident that such an individual (and the 
world contains thousands and millions of such 
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efaracters), can never have his mind elevated to 
those sublime objects and: contemplations which 
enrapture the man of science, nor feel those pure 
and exquisite pleasures which cultivated minds so 
frequently experience; nor can he form those 
lofty and expansive ideas of the Deity which the 
grandeur and magnificence of his works are cal- 
culated to inspire. He is left as a prey to all those 
foolish notions and vain alarms which are engen- 
dered hy ignorance and superstition; and he 
swallows, without the least hesitation, all the ab- 
surdities and childish tales respecting witches, 
hobgoblins, specters and apparitions, which have 
been handed down to him by his forefathers in 
former generations. And while he thus gorges 
his mind with fooleries and absurdities, he spurns 
at the discoveries of science as impositions on the 
credulity of mankind, and contrary to reason and 
common sense. That the sun is a million of 
times larger than the earth, that light flies from 
his body at the rate of two hundred thousand 
miles in a moment of time, and that the earth is 
whirling round its axis from day to day, with a 
velocity of athousand miles every hour, are re- 
garded by him as notions far more improbable 
and extravagant than the story of the “Wonder- 
ful Lamp,” and all the other tales of the “Ara- 
bian Night’s Entertainments.” In his hours of 
leisure from his daily avocations, his thoughts 
either run wild among the most groveling objects, 
or sink into sensuality or inanity, and solitude 
and retirement present no charms to his vacant 
mind. While human beings are thus immersed 
in ignorance, destitute of rational ideas, and of a 
solid substratum of thought, they can never ex- 
perience those pleasures and enjoyments which 
flow from the exercise of the understanding, and 
which correspond to the dignity of a rational and 
immortal nature. 

On the other hand, the man whose mind is 
irradiated with the light of substantial science, 
has views, and feelings, and exquisite enjoyments 
to which the former is an entire stranger. In 
consequence of the numerous and multifarious 
ideas he has acquired, he is introduced, as it were, 
into a new world, where he is entertained with 
scenes, objects, and movements, of which a mind 
enveloped in ignorance can form no conception. 
He can trace back the stream of time to its com- 
mencement; and, gliding along its downward 
course, can survey the most memorable events 
which have happened in every part of its pro- 
gress from the primeval ages to the present day— 
the rise of empires, the fall of kings, the revolu- 
tions of nations, the battles of warriors, and the 
important events which have followed in their 
train—the progress of civilization, and of arts and 
sciences—the judgments which have been in- 
flicted ou wicked nations—the dawnings of Di- 
vine mercy toward our fallen race—the manifes- 
tation of the Son of God in our nature—the 
physical changes and revolutions which have 
taken place in the constitution of our globe—in 
short, the whole of the leading events in the chain 
of Divine dispensation from the beginning of the 
world to the period in which we live. With his 
mental eye he can survey the terraqueous_ globe 
in all its variety of aspects; contemplate the 
continents, islands and oceans wich compose its 
exterior, the numerous rivers by which it is in- 
dented, the lofty ranges of mountains which di- 
versify its surface, its winding caverns, its for- 
ests, lakes, sandy deserts, ice-islands, whirlpools, 
boiling springs, glaciers, sulphuric mountains, bi- 
tuminous lakes, and the states and empires into 
which it is distributed, the tides and currents of 
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the ocean, the ice-bergs of the polar regions, and 
the verdant scenes of the torrid zone. He can 
climb, in imagination, to the summit of the flam- 
ing volcano, listen to its subterraneous bellow- 
ings, behold its lava bursting from its mouth and 
rolling’ down its sides like a flaming river—de- 
scend into the subterranean grotto, survey from 
the top of the Andes, the lightnings flashing and 
the thunders rolling far beneath. him—stand on 
the brink of the dashing cataract and listen to its 
roarings—contemplate the ocean rearing its bil- 
lows in a storm, and the hurricane and tornado 
tearing up forests by their roots, and tossing them 
about as stubble. Sitting at his fireside, during 
the blasts of winter, he can survey the numerous 
tribes of mankind scattered over the various cli- 
mates of the earth, and entertain himself with 
views of their manners, customs, religion, laws, 
trade, manufactures, marriage ceremonies, civil 
and ecclesiastical governments, arts, sciences, 
cities, towns and villages, and the animals pecu- 
liar to every region. In his rural walks he can- 
not only appreciate. the beneficence of Nature 
and the beauties and harmonies of the vegetable 
kingdom, in their exterior aspect, but can also 
penetrate into the hidden processes which are 
going on in the roots, trunks and leaves of plants 
and flowers, and contemplate the numerous ves- 
sels through which the sap is flowing from their 
roots through the trunks and branches, the mil- 
lions of pores through which their odoriferous ef- 
fluvia exhale, their fine and delicate texture, their 
microscopical beauties, their orders, genera, and 
species, and their uses in the economy of nature. 

With the help of his microscope, he can enter 
into a world unknown to the ignorant, and alto- 
gether invisible to the unassisted eye. In every 
plant and flower which adorns the field, in every 
leaf of the forest, in the seeds, prickles and down 
of all vegetables, he perceives beauties and har- 
monies, and exquisite contrivances, of which, 
without this instrument, he could have formed 
no conception. In every scale of a haddock he 
perceives a beautiful piece of net-work, admira- 
bly contrived and arranged, and in the scale of a 
sole a still more diversified structure, which no 
art could imitate, terminated with pointed spikes, 
and formed with admirable regularity. Where 
nothing but a speck of moldiness appears to the 
naked eye, he beholds a forest of mushrooms with 
long stalks, and with leaves and blossoms dis- 
tinctly visible. In the eyes of a common fly, 
where others can see. only two small protuber- 
ances, he perceives several thousands of beautiful 
transparent globes, exquisitely rounded and po- 
lished, placed with the utmost regularity in rows, 
crossing each other like a kind of lattice-work, 
and forming the most admirable piece of mechan- 
ism which the eye can contemplate. The small). 
dust that covers the wings of moths and butter- 
flies he perceives to consist of an infinite multi- 
tude of feathers of various forms, not much un- 
like the feathers of birds, and adorned with the 
most bright and vivid colors. In an animal so 
small that the naked eye can scarcely distinguish 
it as a visible point, he perceives a head, mouth, 
eyes, legs, joints, bristles, hair, and other animal 
parts and functions, as nicely formed and ad- 
justed, and endowed with as much vivacity, 
agility and intelligence as the larger animals. In 
the tail of a small fish, or the foot of a frog, he 
can perceive the variegated branching of the veins 
and arteries, and the blood circulating through 
them with amazing velocity. In a drop of stag- 
nant water he perceives thousands of living be- 
ings of various shapes and sizes, beautifully 
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formed, and swimming, with wanton vivacity like 
fishes in the midst of the ocean. In short, by this 
instrument he perceives that the whole earth 
is full of animation, and that there is not a single 
tree, plant or flower, and scarcely a drop of water 
that is not teeming with life and peopled with its 
peculiar inhabitants. He thus enters, as it were, 
into a new world, invisible to other eyes, where 
every object in the animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, presents a new and interesting aspect, 
and unfolds beauties, harmonies, contrasts, and ex- 
quisite contrivances, altogether inconceivable by 
the ignorant and unreflecting mind. 

In the invisible atmosphere which surrounds 
him, where other minds discern nothing but an 
immense blank, he beholds an assemblage of won- 
ders, anda striking scene of Divine Wisdom and 
Omnipotence. He views this invisible agent not 
only as a material but as a compound substance— 
compounded of two opposite principles, the one 
the source of flame and animal life, and the other 
destructive to both, and producing by their differ- 
ent combinations, the most diversified and benefi- 
cent effects. He perceives the atmosphere, as the 
agent under the Almighty, which produces the 
germination and growth of plants, and all the 
beauties of the vegetable creation—which pre- 
serves water in a liqaid state—supports fire and 
flame, and produces animal heat, which sustains 
the clouds, and gives buoyancy to the feathered 
tribes—which is the cause of winds—the vehicle 
of smells—the medium of sounds—the source of 
all the pleasures we derive from the harmonies of 
music—the cause of that universal light and 
splendor which is diffused around us, and of the 
advantages we derive from the morning and even- 
ing twilight. In short, he contemplates it as the 
prime mover in a variety of machines,—as impel- 
ling ships across the ocean, blowing our furnaces, 
grinding our corn, raising. water from the deepest 
pits, extinguishing fires, setting power-looms in 
motion, propelling steam-boats along rivers and 
canals, raising balloons to the region of the clouds, 
and performing a thousand other beneficent agen- 
cies,without which our globe would cease to be a 
habitable world. All which views and contem- 
plations have an evident tendency to enlarge the 
capacity of the mind, to stimulate its faculties, 
and to produce rational enjoyment. 

Again,—the man of knowledge, even when 
shrouded in darkness, and in solitude, where other 
minds could find no enjoyment, can entertain 
‘himself with the most sublime contemplations. 
He can trace the huge globe on which we stand 
flying through the depths of space, carrying 
along with it its vast population, at the rate 
of sixty thousand miles every hour, and, by the 
inclination of its axis, bringing about the alter- 
nate succession of summer and winter, spring and 
harvest. By the aid of his telescope he can trans- 
port himself toward the moon, and survey the 
circular plains, the deep caverns, the conical hills, 
the lofty peaks, the shadows of the hills and vales, 
and the rugged and romantic mountain scenery 
which diversify the surface of this orb of night. 
By the help of the same instrument, he can-range 
through the planetary system, wing his way 
through the regions of space along with the 
swiftest orbs, and trace many of the physical as- 
pects and revolutions which have a relation to dis- 
tant worlds. He can transport himself to the 
planet Saturn, and behold a stupendous ring 
600,000 miles in circumference, revolving in ma- 
Jestic grandeur every ten hours, around a globe 
nine hundred times larger than the earth, while 
seven moons larger than ours, along with an innu- 
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merable host of stars, display their radiance, to. 
adorn the firmament of that magnificent world 
He can wing his flight to the still more distant ro 

gions of the universe, leaving the sun and I his 
planets behind him, until they appear- ike a 
scarcely discernible speck in creation, and con- 
template thousands and millions of stars _and 
starry systems, beyond the range of the unassisted 
eye, and wander among suns and worlds dispersed 
throughout the boundless dimensions of space. 
He can fill up in his imagination, those blanks 
which astronomy has never directly explored, and 
conceive thousands of systems and ten thousands 
of worlds, beyond all that is visible by the optic 
tube, stretching out to infinity on eyery hand,— 
new creations incessantly starting into existence— 
peopled with intelligences of various orders, and 
all under the superintendence and government of 
“the King Eternal, Immortal and Invisible,’’ 
whose power is omnipotent, and the limits of his 
dominions past finding out. 

It is evident that a mind capable of such excur- 
sions and contemplations as I have now supposed, 
must experience enjoyments infinitely superior to 
those of the individual whose soul is enveloped in 
intellectual darkness. If substantial happiness is 
chiefly seated in the mind, if it consists in the 
vigorous exercise of its faculties, if it depends on 
the multiplicity of objects which lie within the 
range of its contemplation, if it is augmented by 
the view of scenes of beauty and sublimity, and 
displays of infinite intelligence and power, if it is 
connected with tranquillity of mind, which gene- 
rally accompanies intellectual pursuits, and with 
the subjugation of the pleasures of sense to the 
dictates of reason—the enlightened mind must 
enjoy gratifications as far superior to those of the 
ignorant, as man is superior, in station and ca- 
pacity, to the worms of the dust. 

In order to illustrate this topic a little farther, I 
shall select a few facts and deductions in relation 
to science, which demonstrate the interesting na- 
ture and delightful tendency of scientific pursuits. 

Every species of rational information has a 
tendency to produce pleasing emotions. There is 
a certain gratification in becoming acquainted 
with objects and operations of which we were 
formerly ignorant, and that, too, altogether inde- 
pendent of the practical tendency of such know- 
ledge, of the advantages we may expect to reap 
from it, or the sensitive enjoyments with which it 
may be accompanied. A taste for knowledge, a 
capacity to acquire it, and a pleasure accompany- 
ing its acquisition, form a part of the constitution 
of every mind. The Creator has implanted in 
the human mind a principle of curiosity, and an- 
nexed a pleasure to its gratification, to excite us 
to investigations of the wonders of creation he 
has presented before us, to lead us to just concep- 
tions of his infinite perfections, and of the rela- 
tion in which we stand to him as the subjects of 
his government. We all know, with what a 
lively interest most persons peruse novels and 
romances, where hair-breadth escapes, mysterious 
incidents, and tales of wonder are depicted with 
all the force and beauty of language. But the 
scenes detailed in such writings produce only a 
momentary, enjoyment. Being retraced as only 
the fictions of a lively imagination, they pass 
away like a dream or a vision of the night, leav- 
ing the understanding bewildered, and destitute 
of any solid improvement. In order to improve 
the intellectual faculties while we gratify the 
principle of curiosity, it is only requisite, that we 





direct the attention to facts instead of fictions; 
and when the veal scenes of the universe are pre- 
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sented in an interesting aspect, they are calcu- 
lated to produce emotions of wonder and delight 
even superior to those excited by the most highly 
wrought tales of fiction and romance. The fol- 
lowing facts and considerations will perhaps tend 
to corroborate this position. 

In the first place, the number of effects produced 
by a single principle in nature, is calculated to ex- 
cite emotions of admiration and delight. From 
the simple principle of gravitation, for instance, 
proceed all the beauties and sublimities which 
arise from the meandering rills, the majestic rivers, 
and the roaring cataracts—it causes the moun- 
tains to rest on a solid basis, and confines the 
ocean to its appointed ehannels—retains the in- 
habitants of the earth to its surface, and prevents 
them from flying off in wild confusion through 
the voids of space—it produces the descent of 
rains and dews, and the alternate flux and reflux 
of the tides—regulates the various movements of 
all animals—forms mechanical powers—gives im- 
pulsion to numerous machines—rolls the moon 
round thé earth, and prevents her from flying off 
to the distant regions of space—extends its influ- 
ence from the moon to the earth, from the earth 
to the moon, and from the sun to the remotest 
planets, preserving surrounding worlds in their 
proper courses, and connecting the solar system 
with other worlds and systems in the remote 
spaces of the universe. When a stick of sealing 
wax is rubbed with a piece of flannel, it attracts 
feathers, or small bits of paper: when a long tube 
of glass, or a cat’s back is rubbed in the dark, 
they emit flashes of fire, accompanied with a 
snapping noise. Now, is it not delightful to a ra- 
tional mind to know, that the same principle 
which causes wax or amber to attract light sub- 
stances, and glass tubes or cylinders to emit 
sparks of fire, produces the lightnings of heaven, 
and all the sublime phenomena which accompany 
a violent thunder-storm, and, in combination with 
other agents, produces also the fiery meteor which 
sweeps through the sky with its luminous train, 
and the beautiful coruscations of the aurora bo- 
realis? There are more than fifty thousand dif- 
ferent species of plants in the vegetable kingdom, 
all differing from one another in their size, struc- 
ture, flowers, leaves, fruits, mode of propagation, 
internal vessels, medicinal virtues, and the odors 
they exhale. Who would imagine that this im- 
mense assemblage of vegetable productions which 
adorns the surface of the earth in every clime, 
with such a diversity of forms, fruits and colors, 
are the result of the combination of four or five 
simple substances variously modified by the hand 
of the Creator? Yet it is an undoubted fact, as- 
certained from chemical analysis, that all vegeta- 
ble substances, from the invisible mushroom which 
adheres to a spot of moldiness, to the cedar of 
Lebanon and the Banian-tree, which would cover 
with its shade an army of ten thousand men,— 
are solely composed of the following natural prin- 
ciples,—Caloric, Light, Water, Air and Carbon. 

Again, is it not wonderful, that the invisible at- 
mosphere should compress our bodies’ every mo- 
ment with a weight of more than thirty thousand 
pounds without our feeling it, and the whole 
earth with a weight of 12,043,468,800,000,000,000 
of pounds, or five thousand billjgns _of tons, that 
this pressure is essentially necessary to our exist- 
ence, and that the small quantity of air within us, 
which would not weigh above a single ounce, by 
its strong elastic force, counteracts the effects of 
this tremendous pressure upon our bodies, and 
prevents our being crushed to pieces—that the 
same cause prevents our habitations from falling 
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upon us and crushing us to death, without which 
our glass windows would be shattered to atoms, 
and our most stately edifices tumbled into ruins!— 
that this atmosphere is at the same time perform- 
ing an immense variety of operations in Nature 
and Art—insinuating itself into the pores and 
sap-vessels of plants and flowers—producing re- 
spiration in all living beings, and supporting all 
the processes of life and vegetation throughout 
the animal and vegetable creation—that its pres- 
sure produces the process of what is called suc- 
tion and cupping—causes snails and periwinkles 
to adhere to the rocks on which they are found— 
gives effect to the adhesion of bodies by means of 
mortar and cement—raises water in our forcing- 
pumps and fire-engines—supports the quicksilver 
in our barometers—prevents the water of our 
seas and rivers from boiling and evaporating into 
steam—and promotes the action of our steam- 
engines while raising. water from deep pits, and 
while propelling vessels along seas and rivers! 

In the next place, science con#ributes to the 
gratification of the human mind by enabling us to 
trace, in many objects and operations, surprising 
resemblances, where we should least of all have ex- 
pected them. Who could, at first sight, imagine, 
that the process of breathing is a species of com- 
bustion, or burning—that the diamond is nothing 
else than carbon in a crystalized state, and differs 
only in a very slight degree from a piece of char- 
coal—that water is a compound of two invisible 
airs or gases, and that one of these ingredients is 
the principle of flame!—that the air which pro- 
duces suffocation and death in coal-mines and 
subterraneous grottos, is the same substance 
which gives briskness to ale, beer, and soda wa- 
ter, and the acid flavor to many mineral springs— 
that the air we breathe is composed of the same 
ingredients and nearly in the same proportions as 
nitric acid or aquafortis, which can dissolve al- 
most all the metals, and a single draught of which 
would instantly destroy the human frame—that 
the color of white is a mixture or compound of all 
the other colors, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet, and consequently, that the white 
light of the sun produces all that diversity of co- 
loring which adorns the face of natare—that the 
same principle which causes our fires to burn, 
forms acids, produces the rust of metals, and pro- 
motes the growth of plants by night—that plants 
breathe and perspire as well as animals—that car- 
bonic acid gas, or fixed air, is the product both of 
vegetation, of burning, of fermentation and of 
breathing—that it remains indestructible by age, 
and, in all its diversified combinations, still pre- 
serves its identity—that the air which burns in 
our street-lamps and illuminates our shops and 
manufactories, is the same which causes a balloon 
to rise above the clouds, and likewise extinguishes 
flame when it is immersed in a body of this gas— 
that the leaves of vegetables which rot upon the 
ground and appear to be lost forever, are con- 
verted by the oxygen of the atmosphere into car- 
bonic acid gas, and this very same carbon is, in 
process of time, absorbed by a new race of vege- 
tables, which it clothes with a new foliage, and 
again renews the face of nature—and that the 
same principle which causes the sensation of heat 
is the cause of fluidity, expands bodies in every 
direction, enters into every operation in nature, 
flies from the sun at the rate of 195,000 miles in 
a second of time, and, by its powerful influence, 
prevents the whole matter of the universe from 
being converted into a solid mass! 

What, then, can be more delightful, to a being 
furnished with such powers as man, than to trace 
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the secret machinery by which the God of nature,| Saturn, 


accomplishes his designs in the visible world, and 
displays his infinite power and intelligence—to 
enter into the hidden springs of Nature’s opera- 
tions, to follow her through all her winding re- 
cesses, and to perceive, from what simple princi- 
ples and causes the most sublime and diversified 
phenomena are produced! It is with this view 
that the Almighty hath set before us his wondrous’ 
works, not to be overlooked, or beheld with a 
“brute unconscious gaze,”’ but to be investigated, 
in order that they may be admired, and that in 
such investigations we may enjoy a sacred plea- 
sure in‘contemplating the results of his Wisdom 
and Intelligence. 

In the third place, science contributes to our 
enjoyment by the grand and sublime objects she 
presents before us. In consequence of the inves- 
tigations which have been made to determine the 
distances and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, 
objects of magnificence and grandeur are now 
presented to the view of the enlightened mind of 
which former ages could form no conception. 
These objects are magnificent in respect of mag- 
nitude, of motion, of the vast spaces which intervene 
between them, and of the noble purposes for which 
they are destined. 

What a sublime idea, for example, is presented 
to the view by such an object as the planet Jupi- 
ter,—a globe fourteen hundred times larger than 
the world in which we dwell, and whose surface 
would contain a population a hundred times more 

amérous thaw all the inhabitants that have ex- 
isted on our globe since the creation! And how 
is the sublimity of such an idea angmented when 
we consider, that this immense body is revolving 
round its axis at the rate of twenty-eight thou- 
sand miles in an hour, and is flying, at the same 
time, through the regions of space, twenty-nine 
thousand miles every hour, carrying along with 
it four moons, each, of them larger than the earth, 
during its whole course round the center of its 
motion! And if this planet, whieh appears only 
like a luminous speck on the nocturnal sky, pre- 
sents such an august idea, when its magnitude 
and motions are investigated, what an astonishing 
idea is presented to the mind when it contem- 
plates the size and splendor of the sun,—a body 
which would contain within its bowels nine hun- 
dred globes larger than Jupiter, and thirteen hun- 
dred thousand globes of the bulk of the earth,— 
which darts its rays, in a few moments, to the re- 
motest bounds of the pianetary system, producing 
light and color, and life and vegetation through- 
out surrounding worlds! And how must our as- 
tonishment be still increased, when we consider 
the number of such globes which exist throughout 

he universe; that within the range of our tele- 
‘scopes more than eighty millions of globes, simi- 
lar to the sun in size and in splendor, are arranged 
at immeasurable distances from each other, dif- 
{using their radiance through the immensity of 
space, and enlivening surrounding worlds with 
their benign influence, beside the innumerable 
multitudes, which our reason tells us, must exist 
beyond all that is visible to the eyes of mortals! 

But the motions, no less than the magnitudes 
of such bodies, present ideas of sublimity. That 
a globe * as large as the earth should fly through 
the celestial regions with a velocity of seventy-six 
thousand miles an hour,—that another globe + 
should move at the ‘rate of one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty miles in a minute, and a hun- 
dred and five thousand miles an hour,—that even 
=. 

* The planet Venus. 








+ The ylanet Mercury. 
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with all his assemblage of rings and 
moons, should be carried along his course, with a 
velocity of twenty-two thousand miles an hour,— 
that some of the comets, when near the sun, 
should fly with the amazing velocity of eight 
hundred thousand miles an hour,—that, in al) 
probability, the sun himself, with all bis attend- 
ing planets, beside their own proper motions, 
are carried around some distant center at the rate 
of more than sixty thousand miles every hour; 
and that thousands and millions of systems aro 
moving in the same rapid manner, are facts so 
astonishing, and so far exceeding everything we: 
behold around us on the surface of the earth, that 
the imagination is overpowered and confounded 
at the idea of the astonishing forces which are in 
operation throughout the universe, and of the 
power and energy by which ‘they are produced; 
and every rational being feels a sublime pleasure 
in the contemplation of-such objects which is al- 
together unknown to the ignorant mind. 

The vast and immeasurable spaces which inter- 
vene between the great bodies of the universe 
likewise convey august and sublime conceptions. 
Between the earth and the sun there intervenes 
a space so vast, that a cannon bail, flying with 
the velocity of five. hundred miles an hour, would 
not reach that: luminary in twenty years; and a 
mail-coach, moving at. its utmost» speed, would 
not arrive at its surface in less, than twelve hun- 
dred years; and, were it to proceed from. the sun 
toward the planet Herschel, it would not arrive 
at that body after the lapse of twenty-two thousand 
years. And yet the sun, at that immense dis- 
tance, exerts his attractive energy, retains that 
huge planet in its orbit, and dispenses light and 
color, life and animation over every part of its 
surface, But all such spaces, vast as at first sight 
they appear, dwindle, as it were, into a span, 
when compared with those immeasurable spaces 
which are interposed between us and the regions 
of the stars. Between the earth and the nearest 
fixed star a space intervenes so vast and incom- 
prehensible, that a ball flying with the velocity 
above mentioned, would not pass through it in 
four millions and five hundred thousand years; 
and as there are stars, visible through telescopes, 
at least a hundred times farther distant from our 
globe, it would require such a body four hundred 
millions of years, or a period 67,000 times greater 
than that which has elapsed since the Mosaic ere- 
ation, before it could arrive at those distant re- 
gions of immensity. <a 

The grand and noble designs for which the 
great bodies, to which I have adverted, ate in- 
tended, suggest, likewise, a variety of interest- 
ing and sublime reflections. ‘These designs un- 
doubtedly are, to display the ineffable glories of 
the Eternal Mind,—to demonstrate the immen- 
sity, omnipotence and wisdom of Him who 
formed the universé,—and to serve as so mi 
worlds for the residence of incalculable nu 
of intelligent beings of every order. id 
an immense variety of interesting objects. 
sented to the mind when its views are dit 
to the numerous orders and gradations oi 
gences that may people the universe,—t 
nificent scenes that may be displayed. y 
world,—their moral economy, and the i tant 
transactions that may have taken place in their. 
history under the arrangements of the Divine 
government! e ees 

Such are some of the scenes of grandeur which 
science unfolds to every enlightened mind. The 
contemplation of such objects has an evident ten- 
dency to enlarge the capucity of the soul,—to 
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raise the affections above mean and groveling 
pursuits, to give man a more impressive idea of 
the dignity of his rational and immortal nature, 
and of the attributes of that Almighty Being by 
whom he is upheld, and to make him rejoice in 
the possession of faculties capable of being ex- 
ercised on scenes and objects so magnificent and 
sublime. 

In the fourth place, science administers to our 
enjoyment by the variety of novel and interesting 
objects it exhibits. Almost every department of 
natural science presents to the untutored mind 
an assemblage of objects, new and strange, which 
tend to rouse its faculties, and to excite to impor- 
tant inquiries and interesting reflections. The 
science of mechanics presents us with many cu- 
rious combinations of mechanical powers, which, 
from the simplest principles, produce the most 
powerful and astonishing effects. “What can 
be more strange (says a profound and energetic 
writer*) than that an ounce weight should ba- 
lance hundreds of pounds by the intervention of 
a few bars of thin iron?’ And when we consi- 
der that all the mechanical powers may be re- 
duced to the lever, the wheel and axle, the pulley, 
the inclined plane, the wedge and the screw, how 
astonishing are the forces exerted, and the effects 
produced, by their various combinations in wheel- 
carriages, mills, cranes, thrashing-machines, and 
pile-engines! Hydrostatics teaches us the won- 
derful fact, that a few pounds of water, without 
the aid of any machinery, will, by mere pressure, 
produce an almost irresistible foree; or, in other 
words, that any quantity. of flitid, however small, 
may be made to counterpoise any quantity, how- 
ever large; and hence a very strong hogshead 
has been burst to pieces, and the water scattered 
about with incredible force, by means of water 
conveyed through a very small perpendicular 
tube of great length. .On the same principle, 
and by the same means, the foundations of a 
lurge building might be shattered, and the whole 
structure overthrown. Magnetism discloses to 
us such singular facts’as the following:—that a 
small piece of steel, when rubbed by the load- 
stone, and ncely poised, will place itself in a 
direction nearly north and south, so as to point 
nearly toward the poles of the world,—that .the 
north and south poles of two loadstones will at- 
tract, and two north or two south poles repel each 
other; and that the power of a magnet will pass 
through a thick board, and turn round a com- 
pass-needle, with great velocity, though placed 
at a considerable distance. ; 

The science of optics likewise discloses a va- 
riety of astonishing truths, and is no less replete 
with wonders. How wonderful the fact, that 
light proceeds from the sun, and other luminous 
bodies, with a velocity of 195,000 miles in a mo- 
ment of time; that myriads of myriads of rays are 
flying off from visible objects toward every point 
of the compass, crossing each other in all direc- 
tions, and yet accurately depicting the same 
images of external objects in thousands of eyes at 
the same moment,—that the thousands of mil- 
lions of rays of light which proceed from any par- 
ticular object must be compressed into a space 
not more than one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
before they can enter the pupil of the eye, and 
produce vision,—that the image#of all the objects 


‘which compose an extensive landscape are de-' 


picted on the bottom of the eye, in all their co- 
lors and relative proportions, within a spaco less 
than half an inch in diameter, that the,eye can 
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perceive objects distinctly at the distance of six 
inches, and likewise at the distance of ten, fifty, 
or an hundred miles, serving the purpose both of 
a microscope and a telescope, and can be instan- 
taneously adjusted to serve either as the one or as 


the other,—and that the variegated coloring which 


appears in the scenery of nature is not in the ob- 
jects themselves, but in the light which falls upon 
them, without which all the scenes of creation 
would wear a uniform. aspect, and one object 
would be undistinguishable from another! 

The instruments which the science of optics 
has been the means of constructing, are also ad- 
mirable in their effects and productive of rational 
entertainment. How wonderful, that, by means 
of an optic lens, an image is depicted in a dark 
chamber, on a white table, in which we may 
perceive the objects of an extensive landscape de- 
lineated in all their colors, motions and propor- 
tions, and so accurately represented, that we even 
distinguish the countenances of individuals at the 
distance of a mile,—that we'can see objects dis- 
tinctly when a thick board, or a piece of metal, 
is interposed between them and our eye,—that 
the images of objects can be made to hang in the 
air either upright or inverted, and that represen- 
tations either of the living or of the dead can be 
made to start up instantly before the view of a 
spectator in a darkened room,—that, by admitting 
into a chamber a few rays of white light from the 
sun through a prism, all the colors of light may 
be seen beautifully painted on a piece of paper,— 
that a single object may be multiplied to an tnde- 
finite number, and that a few colored bits of — 
glass may be made by reflection to exhibit an in- 
finite diversity of beautiful and variegated forms! 
How admirable the effects of the telescope, by 
which we may see objects as distinctly at the dis- 
tance of two or three miles as if they were placed 
within a few yards of us, by which we can pene- 
trate into the celestial regions, and behold the dis- 
tant wonders of the planetary system, and the 
millions of stars dispersed through infinite space, 
as distinctly as if we were actually transported by 
a supernatural power several hundreds of millions 
of miles into the regions of the firmament! And 
how ‘curious the circumstance, that we can, by 
this instrument, contemplate such objects in all 
directions and positions,—that we can view them 
either as erect, or as turned upside down,—that 
we can perceive the spires, houses and windows 
of a distant city when our backs are turned di- 
rectly opposite to it, and our faces in a contrary 
direction—the rings of Saturn and the moons of 
Jupiter, when we are looking downward with our 
backs turned to these objects,—that we can make 
an object on our right hand or our left, appear as 
if directly before. us, and can cause a torrestriglg 
landscape to appear above us, as if it were sus- 
pended in the sky.* By the help of the micro- 
scope we can exhibit to,a number of spectators at 
the same moment, a small animal scarcely distin- 
guishable by the naked eye, maguified to the size 
of ten or fifteen inches iu length, and distinguish 
not only its limbs, joints, mouth and eyes, but: 
even the motions of its bowels, and other internal 
movements; and in every department of nature 
can contemplate an assemblage of beauties, deli- 
cate contextures, and oad contrivances, which 
excite the highest admiration, and which would 
otherwise have appeared incredible and incom- 
ptehensible to the human mind. Rite 

The sciences of electricity and galvanism like- 
wise display facts both curious and astonishing. 
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* This is effected by means of the “ aerial reflecting tele- 
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How wonderful the operations of the electric fluid, ; 
which can suddenly contract the muscles of ani- 
mals, and give a violent shock to a hundred or a 
gpcusspe persons at the same moment—which 

oves with such amazing rapidity, that, in a few 
seconds’ of time, it might be made to fly to the 
remotest regions of the globe—which melts iron 
wire, sets fire to gunpowder and other inflamma- 
ble substances, destroys the polarity of the mag- 
netic needle, and promotes the vegetation of 
plants and the perspiration of animals—which 
can be drawn in vivid sparks from different parts 
of the human body, and made to descend from the 
clouds in streams of fire! And how powerful 
and astonishing the effects of the galvanic agen- 
cy—which makes charcoal burn with a brilliant 
white flame, decomposes water into its elemen- 
tary parts, and causes platina, the hardest and 
heaviest of the metals, to melt as readily as wax 
in the flame of a candle—which produces the 
most violent convulsions on the muscular sys- 
tem, causes a hare to move its feet, and a fowl to. 
clap its wings, with foree and energy, after life is 
extinct—throws the countenance, even of a dead 
man, into appalling grimaces and contortions, 
and excites the most rapid movements in his hands 
and limbs, to the horror and astonishment of all 
beholders! By 

The science of chemistry, throughout all its de- 

. Sd 

. is no less replete with wonders. How 


scope,” lately invented by the author. The following is a 
general representation of this telescope in profile. 

AB is a tube ofmahogany abott-three inches long, which 
Serves as a socket for holding the speculum; CD an arm at- 
tached to the tube, about the length of the focal distance of 
the mirror, consisting of two separate pieces Cand D, the 
latter of which slides under the former. through the brass 
sockets EF. To the under part of the socket F is attached 
a brass nut with a female screw, in which the male screw 
ah acts by applying the hand to the nob c, which serves for 
adjusting the instrument to distinct vision. G is the brass 


tube which receiv @eye-pieces. In looking through this 
telescope, the right eye is ‘ ed at the point H, the bae’ 





is directly toward the object, and the observer’s head is wn. 
derstood to be uncovered. When a diagonal eye-piece is 
applied, the object may be seen either to the right or to the 
at right’angles to its true position, or, it may be 
appear either upward, as if hanging in the air, or 
nward, as if below the surface of the earth. A partien- 
lescription of this instrument may be seen in “The 
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burgh New Philosophical Journal” for July, 1826, pp. 
and in the cMiondon Broyetapattie.” Art. Telescope. 
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astonishing are many of the facts which it dis- 
closes, of which the following are merely speci- 
mens!—That all the productions of nature in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, are composed of 
a very few simple nubstances, many of which are 
invisible gases—that water is chiefly composed 
of an inflammable principle—that the acids, such 
as aquafortis and oil of vitriol, are formed of dif- 
ferent kinds of air—that an invisible fluid, one 
of the ingredients of the air we breathe, will 
cause a rod of iron to burn with brilliancy, and 
phosphorus to produce a splendor which dazzles 
the eyes of every beholder—that the diamond, 
notwithstanding its value and brillianey, is com- 
posed of the same materials as coal—that oxymu- 
riatic acid, or the bleaching gas, discharges all 


‘vegetable colors, and, in the course of a few mi- 


nutes, will change a piece of printed calico into a 
pure white; and likewise burns all the metals, 
dissolves gold and platina, and suffocates all ani- 
mals that breathe it, after one or two inspira= 
tions—that there are metals much lighter than 
water, which swim in that fluid and burn spon- 
taneously with a bright red light, and when 
thrown into the mineral acids, inflame and burn 
on the surface, and in oxygen and oxymuriatic 
acid gas, produce a white flame, and throw out 
numerous bright sparks and scintillations,—that 
a certain kind of air, called the nitrous oxide, 
when inhaled into the lungs, produces an extra- 
ordinary elevation of the animal spirits, an irre- 
sistible propensity to laughter, a rapid flow of vi- 
vid ideas, and a thousand delightful emotions, 
without any subsequent feelings of debility or ex- 
haustion—and, that it is not altogether improba- 
ble, according to the deductions of some modern 
chemists, that “oxygen and hydrogen, with the as- 
sistance of the solar light, are the only elementary 
substances employed in the constitution of the 
whole universe;” so that Nature, in all her ope- ’ 
rations, works the most infinitely diversified ef- 


‘fects, by the slightest modifications in the means 


she employs. v 


cs 

Such are only a few specimens of the curious 
and interesting subjects which the phystcal sci- 
ences present to the reflécting mind. And is it 
conceivable that a rational being can make such 


ae 


objects as those I have now specified the subject 
of his frequent study and contemplation, and not 
feel pleasures and enjoyments far superior to those 
of the mass of mankind, who are either immersed 
in sensuality, or enveloped with the mists of ig- 
norance? The man who has such subjects to 
study and investigate, and such objects to con- 
template, can never be destitute of enjoyment. 
If happiness depends on the activity of the mind, 
and the range of objects presented before it, where- 
ever he is placed,—whether at home or abroad, in 
the city or in the country, he can never be at a 
loss for means of mental gratification, and of in- 
creasing his stock of intellectual wealth. He 
need not envy the rich and the noble, on account 
of the elegance of their mansions and the splen- 
dor of their equipage} for the magnificence and 
glories of the universe, and all the beauties of ter- 
restrial nature lie before him, and are at all times 
ready to minister to his enjoyment. In investi- 
gating the admirable arrangements which appear 
in the economy of creation, in tracing through- 
out that economy the perfections of his Creator, 
and in looking forward to a nobler state of exis- 
tence Where his views of the divine empire shall 
be expanded, he can enjoy a satisfaction and de- 
light which the wealth of this world cannot be- 
stow, and which its frowns and calamities cannot 
destroy. 

Beside the pleasures derived from a contempla- 
tion of the doctrines and the facts of science,— 
there is a positive gratification in tracing the steps 
by which the discoveries of science have been made,— 
the reasonings and demonstrations by which its doc- 
trines are supported, and the experiments by which 
they are proved and illustrated. In this point of 
view, the study of several branches of mathema- 
tical science, however abstruse they may at first 
‘sight appear, will afford a high degrée of gratifi- 
cation to the mind. When it is announced as a 
proposition in geometry, “that the square de- 
scribed on the hypotenuse, or longest side of a 
right angled triangle, is equal to the sum of the 
squares described on the other sides,’’*—it is 





* The following figure will convey an idea to the un- 
learned reader of the meaning of this proposition. 
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A BC is aright angled triangle, having the right angle 
at C, and A B is the hypotenuse, or longest side. By geo- 
metrical reasoning it can be demonstrated, that the*square 
D, described on the longest side A.B is exactly equal to 
the sum of the squares E and F, described on the other two 


sides,—One of the uses ns proposition will appear from | 


the following example. Suppose A C the hight of a wall 
=24 feet, B C the width of a trench =18 feet; it is required 
to find the length of a ladder B A which will reach from the 
outside of the trench to the top of the wall. The square of 
18 is 324, the square of 24 is 576, which added together 
make 900, equal to the square D; the square root of which 
ts 30 = the th of the ladder. On this principle we can 
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pleasing to perceive, how every step of the de- 
monstration proceeds with unerring certainty, 
and leads the mind to perceive the truth of the 
conclusion to which it leads, with as high a de- 
gree of demonstrative evidence as that 3 added to 
6 make 9, or that 5 multiplied by 4 make 20. In 
like manner, when it is clearly demonstrated by 
mathematical reasoning, that “the three angles 
of every triangle, whatever be its size or the in- 
clination of its sides, are exactly equal, to two 
right angles, or 180 degrees,’’ and that “the sides 
of a plane triangle are to one another as the sines 
of the angles opposite to them,’’ the utility and 
importance of these truths may not at first view 
be appreciated, however convincing the evidence 
from which the conclusions are deduced, But 
when the student comes to know that on these 
demonstrated properties of a triangle depends the 
mode of measuring the hight of mountains, and 
the breadth of rivers,—of determining the circum- 
ference of the earth, the distance of the sun and 
moon, the magnitudes of the planets, and the di- 
mensions of the solar system,—it cannot but af- 
ford a positive gratification to perceive the impor- 
tant bearings of such truths, and that the astro- 
nomer, when he announces his sublime deduc- 
tions respecting the sizes and distances of the 
heavenly bodies, does not rest on vague concep- 
tions, but on observations conducted with the 
nicest accuracy, and on calculations founded on 
principles susceptible of the strictest demonstra- 


tion. 
ion ae 


“ To follow a demonstration of a grand math 
matical truth,” says a powerful and enlightened 
writers— to perceive how clearly and how inevi- 
tably one step succeeds another, and how the 
whole steps lead to the conclusion,—to observe 
how certainly and unerringly the reasoning goes 
on from things perfectly self-evident, and by the 
smallest addition at each step, every one being as 
easily taken after the one before as the first step 
of all was, and yet the result being something, 
not only far from self-evident, but so general and 
strange, that you can hardly believe it to be true, 
and are only convinced of it by going over the 
whole reasoning,—this operation of the under- 
standing, to those who so exercise themselves, al- 
ways affords the highest delight.”’ 

It is likewise a source of enjoyment to con- 
template the experiments by which the doctrines 
of science are supported, and the reasonings and 
deductions founded on experimental investiga- 
tions. When a person is told that the atmosphere 
presses on every part of the surface of the earth 
with a force equal to two thousand one hundred 
and sixty pounds on every square foot, it must 


surely be gratifying to behold a ee of water 


supported in a glass tube, open at the lower end,— 
and a square bottle connected with an air pump, 
broken to pieces by the direct pressure of the at- 
mosphere,—and from’a pat 44) the weight 
of mercury suspended in a tube with the diame- 
ter of its bore, to be able to calculate the atmo- 
spherical pressure on the body of a nian, or even 
on the whole earth. When he is told that one 
ingredient of atmospheric air ig the principle of 
flame, is it not curious, and highly interesting to 
behold a piece of iron burning im this gas, throw- 
ing out brilliant sparks of white flame, and iliu- 
minating a large hall with a dazzling luster?— 
and when he is informed that fixed air is the 
heaviest of the gases, and destructive to flame a 
animal life,—is it not gratifying to perceiv 
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find the hight of the mountains in the moon, when the length 
of their shadows is known. he 
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invisible fluid poured from one vessel to another, 


and when poured on the flame of a candle that it 
instantly extinguishes it? Many of the deduc- 
tions of natural science are so wonderful, and so 
unlike everything we should have previously con- 
ceived, that to the untutored mind they appear 
almost incredible, and little short of unfounded 
and extravagant assertions. When such a one isy 
told that “any quantity of liquid, however small, 
will counterpoise any quantity, however great,” 
—that the rubbing of a glass cylinder against a 
cushion will produce the effect of setting fire to 
spirits of wine, or of bursting a bladder of air at 
the distance of a hundred feet from the machine— 
that the galvanic agency will produce a violent 
and uncommon effect upon the nervous and mus- 
cular system—and that in certain vegetable in- 
fusions, myriads of animals of various forms, may 
be seen a thousand times less than the smallest 
visible point—such assertions are apt to stagger 
his belief as improbable and extravagant. But 
when he actually sees in the first case, a large 
hogshead that would hold above a hundred gal- 
lons, filled with water, and a long tube whose 
bore is not half an inch in diameter, firmly in- 
serted into its top, and a’small quantity of water 
scarcely exceeding a quart, poured into the tube— 
and then beholds-the top rapidly swelling, and in 
afew moments, the whole cask burst to pieces, 
and the water scattered in every direction,—or in 
the second case, when he sees alcohol suddenly 
taking fire, and a bladder filled with oxygen and 
hydrogen gas, exploding with a tremendous re- 
port, merely by the turning of the electrical ma- 
chine at the other end of a long hall, and the in- 
terposition of a wire,—or, when in the third case, 
he sees a person drink a glass of porter which has 
a wire around it connected with a galvanic bat- 
tery, and ata certain stage of the operation, re- 
ceive a tremendous concussion, which makes him 
start and roar like a madman, or, in the last case, 
when he looks through a powerful microscope, 
and perceives hundreds of mites like so many 
young pigs, clambering among rocks of cheese, 
and thousands of fishes in a drop of water—such 
experimental illustrations of the truths of science, 
cannot fail to prove highly satisfactory, and to 
afford no inconsiderable degree of entertainment 
and delight. 

The occasional .performance of scientific experi- 
ments, a8 opportunity offers, and the construction 
of philosophical instruments, may also be convert- 
ed into a source of enjoyment. In the one case, 
the student of nature may derive gratification, 
in being the means of communicating entertain- 
ment and instruction to others; and in the other, 
he may whet his ingenuity, and increase his men- 

igor, and be enabled at a small expense, to 

tify his curiosity in contemplating the various 
processes, and the beauties and sublimities of na- 
ture. Many of the instruments of science, when 
elegantly constructed, are-beyond the reach of the 
general mass of mankind, on account of their ex- 
pense; buta person of moderate reflection and in- 
genuity, during his leisure hours, can easily con- 
struct at an inconsiderable expense, many of thé 
most useful instruments which illustrate the facts 
of science. For example, powerful compound 
microscope, capable of enabling us to perceive tho 
most interesting minuté objects in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, may be con- 
structed at an expense of little more than a crown, 
provided the individual constructs the tubes and 


~ other apparatus of pasteboard, wood, or other 


cheap materials; and the oceasional exercise of 
the mental powers in such devices, so far from 
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being irksome or fatiguing, are generally accom- 
panied with satisfaction and pleasure. 

It is true, indeed, that the study of some of the 
subjects above mentioned, particularly the first 
principles of the mathematics, may, in the outset, 
be attended with some, difficulties, and to some 
minds may wear a dry and uninteresting aspect. 
But as the mind proceeds onward in its progress, 
and acquires clearer conceptions of what at first 
appeared difficult or obscure—every difficulty it is 
enabled to surmount gives a new relish to the sub- 
ject of investigation, and additional vigor to the 
intellect, to enable it to vanquish the difficulties 
which still remain,—until at length it feelsa pleas- 
ure and an interest in the pursuit, which no difficul- 
ties, nor even the lapse of time can ever effectually 
destroy. ‘Let any man,” says Lord Brougham, 
“ pass an evening in vacant idleness, or even in 
reading some silly tale, and compare the state of 
his mind when he goes to sleep or gets up next 
morning, with its state some other day when he 
has passed a few hours in going through the proofs, 
by facts and reasonings, of some of ‘the great doc- 
trines in Natural Science, learning truths wholly 
new to him, and satisfying himself by careful ex- 
amination of the grounds on which known truths 
rest, so as to be not only acquainted with the doc- 
trines themselves, but able to show why he believes 
them, and to prove before others that they ‘are 
true ;—he will find as great a difference as can-ex- 
ist in the same being,—the difference between 
looking back upon time unprofitably wasted, and 
time spent in self-improvement; he will feel him- 
self in the one case listless and dissatisfied, in the 
other comfortable and happy; in the one case, if 
he do not appear to himself humbled, at least he 
will not have earned any elaim to hisown respect; 
in the other case, he will enjoy a proud conscious- 
ness of having by his own exertions, become a wise, 
and therefore a more exalted creature.” 

The subjects to which I have now adverted, may 
be considered not merely in reference to the grati- 
fication they afford to the understanding, but like- 
wise in reference to the beneficial influence they 
would produce on the heart, and on social and do- 
mestic enjoyment. ; 

All the truths relative to the Creator’s operations 
in the universe, when properly contemplated, are 
calculated to produce a powerful and interesting 
impression upon the affections. Is a person grati- 
fied at beholding symmetry and beauty as displayed 
in the works: of art,—what a high degree of de- 
lightful emotion must be feltin surveying the beau 
tiful arrangements of Infinite Wisdom, in the va- - 
tiety of forms, the nice proportions, the exquisite 
delicacy of texture, and the diversified hues:which 
adorn the vegetable kingdom,—in the colors of 
the morning ag evening clonds of a summer sky, 
the plumage of Birds, the admirable workmanship 
on the bodies of insects, the fine™olish of sea- 
shells, the variegated wavings and colorings of 
jaspers, topazes, und emeralds, and particularly 
in those specimens of divine mechanism in insects, 
plants, and flowers; which the unassisted eye can- 
not discern, and which the microscope alone can 
unfold to view! Has he a taste for the sublime? 
How nobly is he gratified by an enlightened view 
of the nocturnal heavens, where suns unnum- 
bered shine, and mighty worlds run their solemn 
rounds! Suchcontemplations have a natural ten- 
dency, in combination with Christian principles 
and motives, to raise the affections to that Almighty 
Being who is the uncreated source of all that is 
sublime and beautiful in creation,—to enkindle the 
fire of devotion,—to excite adoration of his infi- 
nite excellences, and to produce pri d humility 
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in his presence. Such studies likewise tend to pre- 


serve the mind in calmness and serenity under the | 


moral dispensations of Him whose wisdom is dis- 
played in all his arrangements, and whose “ tender 
mercies are over all his works,’’—and to inspire it 
with hope and confidence in relation to the future 
scenes of eternity, from a consideration of his 
power, benevolence, and intelligence, as displayed 
throuyhout the universe, and of the inexhaustible 
sources of felicity he has it in his power to distrib- 
ute among numerous orders of beings throughout 
animmortal existence. Contemplating the numer- 
ous displays of Divine munificence around us—the 
diversified orders of delighted existence that peo- 
ple the air, the waters, and the earth, the nice 


adaptation of their organs and faculties to their | 


different situations and modes of life, the ample 
provision made for their wants and enjoyments, 
and the boundless dimensions of the divine em- 
pire, where similar instances of beneficence are dis- 
played—the heart is disposed to rest with confi- 
dence on Him who made it, convinced that his al- 
mighty power qualifies him to make us happy by 
a variety of means of which we have no adequate 
conception, and that his faithfulness and benevo- 
lence dispose him to withhold no real good “ from 
them that walk uprightly.” 

Such studies would likewise tend to highten the 
delights of social enjoyment. There is nothing more 
grating to the man of intelligence than the foolish 
and trifling conversation which prevails in the va- 
rious intercourses of social life, even among the 
middling and the higher circles of society, and in 
convivial associations. The ribaldry and obscen- 
ity, the folly and nonsense, and the laughter of 
fools which too frequently distinguish such asso- 
ciations, are a disgrace to our civilized condition, 
and to our moral and intellectual nature. With- 
out supposing that it will ever be expedient to lay 
aside cheerfulness and rational mirth, the lively 
smile, or even the loud laugh, it is surely conceiv- 
able, that a more rational and improving turn 
might be given to general conversation than what 
is frequently exemplified in our social intercourses. 
And what can we suppose better calculated to ac- 
complish this end than the occasional introduction 
of topics connected with science and general know- 
ledge, when all, or the greater part, are qualified 
to take a share in the general conversation? It 
would tend to stimulate the mental faculties, to 
suggest useful hints, to diffuse general information, 
to improve science and art, to excite the ignorant 
to inerease in knowledge, to present interesting 
objects of contemplation, to enliven the spirits, 
and thus to afford a source of rational enjoyment, 
' It-would also have a tendency to prevent those 
shameful excesses, noisy tumults, and scenes of in- 
temperance which so frequently terminate our fes- 
tive entertainments. For want of’ qualifications 
for such conversation, cards, dice, childish ques- 
tions and amusements, gossiping chit-chat, and 
tales of scandal are generally resorted to, in order 
to consume the hours allotted to social enjoyment. 
And how melancholy the reflection, that ration- 
al beings capable of investigating the laws and 
phenomena of. the universe, and of prosecuting 
the most exalted range of thought, and who are 
destined to exist in other worlds, throughout an 
endless duration—should be impelj#d to resort to 
such degrading expedients, to while away the so- 
cial hours! 

Domestic enjoyment might likewise be hightened 
and improved by the studies to which we have ad- 
verted. For want of qualifications for rational 
conversation, a spirit of listlessness and indiffer- 
ence frequently insinuates itself into the inter- 
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courses of families, and between married individu- 
als, which sometimes degenerates into fretfulness 
and impatience, and even into jars, contentions, 
and violent altercations; in which case there can 
never exist any high degree of affection or domes- 
tic enjoyment. It is surely not unreasonable to 
suppose, that were the minds of persons in the 
married state possessed of a certain portion of know- 
ledge, and endowed with a relish for rational in- 
vestigations—not only would such disagreeable 
effects be prevented, but a variety of positive en- 
joyments would be introduced. Substantial know- 
ledge, which leads to the proper exercise of the 
mental powers, has a tendency to meliorate the 
temper, and to prevent those ebullitions of passion 
which are the results of vulgarity and ignorance. 
By invigorating the mind, it prevents it from sink- 
ing into peevishness and‘inanity. It affords sub- 
jects for interesting conversation, and augments 
affection by the reciprocal interchanges of senti- 
ment and feeling, and the mutual communication 
of instruction and entertainment. And in cases 
where malignant passions are ready to burst forth, 
rational arguments will have a more powerful in- 
fluence in arresting their progress, in cultivated 
minds, than in those individuals in whose consti- 
tution animal feeling predominates, and reason 
has lost its ascendency. As an enlightened mind 
is generally the seat of noble and liberal senti- 
ments—in those cases where the parties belong to 
different religious sectaries, there is more proba- 


bility of harmony and mutual forbearance being 


displayed, when persons take an enlarged view of 
the scenes of creation, and the revelations of the 
Creator, than can be expected in the case of those 
whose faculties are immersed in the mists of su- 
perstition and ignorance. 

How delightful an enjoyment is it, after the 
bustle of business and the labors of the day are 
over,—when a married couple can sit down at 
each corner of the fire, and, with mutual relish 
and interest read a volume of history, or of popu- 
lar philosophy, and talk of the moral government 
of God, the arrangements of his providence, and 
the’ wonders of the universe! Such interesting 
conversations and exercises beget a mutual esteem, 
enliven the affections, and produce a friendship 
lasting as our existence, and which no untoward 
incidents can ever effectually impair. A Christ- 
jan pastor, in giving an account of the last illness 
of his beloved partner, in a late periodical work, 
when alluding to a book she had read along with 
him about two months before her decease, says, 
“JT shall never forget the pleasure with which she 
studied the illustrations of the divine perfections 
in that interesting book. Rising from the contem- 
plation of the variety, beauty, immensity, and or- 
der of the creation, she exulted in the assurance — 
of having the Creator for her father, anticipated 
with great joy the vision of. him inthe next world, 
and calculated with unhesitating confidence on* 
the sufficiency of his boundless nature to engage 
her most intense interest, and to render her un- 
speakably happy forever.’® It is well known that 
the latelamented Princess Charlotte, and her consort 
Prince Leopold, lived together in the greatest har- 
mony and affection; and from what her biogra- 
phers have stated respecting her education and 
pursuits, it appears that the mutual friendship of 
these illustrious individuals was hightened ‘and 
cemented by the rational conversation in which they 
indulged, and the elevated studies to which they 
were devoted. Her course of education embraced 
the English, classical, French, German, and Italian 
languages; arithmetic, geography, astronomy, the 
first six books of Euclid, algebra, mechanics, and 
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the principles of optics and perspective, along with’ 


history, the policy of governments, and particular- 
ly-the principles of the Christian religion. She 
was a skillful musician, had a fine perception 
of the picturesque in nature, and was fond of 
drawing. She took great pleasure in strolling on 
the beach, in marine excursions, in walking in the 
country, in rural scenery, in conversing freel 
with the rustic inhabitants, and in investigating 
every object that seemed worthy of her attention. 
She was an enthusiastic admirer of the grand and 
beautiful in nature, and the ocean was to her an 
object of peculiar interest. After her union with 
the prince, as their tastes were similar, they en- 
gaged in the same studies. Gardening, drawing, 
music, and rational conversation, diversified their 
leisure hours. They took great pleasure in the 
culture of flowers—in the classification of them— 
and in the formation, with scientific skill, of a hor- 
tus siccus. But the library, which was furnished 
with the best books in our language, was their fa- 
vorite place of resort; and their chief daily pleasure 
mutualinstruction. They were seldom apart either 
in their occupations or in their amusements; nor 
were they separated in their religious. duties. 
“ They took sweet counsel together, and walked 
to the house of God in company;’’ and it is also 
stated, on good authority, that they had establish- 
ed the worship of God in their family, which was 
regularly attended by every branch of their house- 
hold. No wonder, then, that they exhibited an 
auspicious and a delightful example of private and 
domestic virtue, of conjugal attachment, and of un- 
obtrusive charity and benevolence. In the higher 
circles of society, as well as in the lower, it would 
be of immense importance to the interests of do- 
mestic happiness, that the taste of the Princess 
Charlotte was more closely imitated, and that the 
fashionable frivolity and dissipation which so gen- 
erally prevail were exchanged for the pursuits of 
knowledge, and the delights of rational and im- 
proving conversation. ‘Then those family feuds, 
contentions, and separations, and those prosecu- 
tions for matrimonial infidelity which are now’ so 
common, would be less frequently obtruded on 
public view, and examples of virtue, affection, and 
rational conduct, would be set before the subordi- 
nate ranks of the community, which might be at- 
tended with the most beneficial and permanent 
results, not only to the present, but to future gen- 
erations. 

In short, the possession of a large store of intel- 
lectual wealth would fortify the soul in the pros- 
pect of every evil to which humanity is subjected, 
and would afford consolation and solace when for- 
tune is diminished, and the greater portion, of exter- 

‘nal comforts is withdrawn. Under the frowns of ad- 
yersity, those worldly losses and calamities which 
drive unthinking men to desperation and despair, 
would be borne with a becoming magnanimity; 
.the mind having within itself the chief resources 
of its happiness, and becoming almost independent 
of the world around it. For to the individual 
whose happiness chiefly depends on intellectual 
pleasures, retirement from general society, and the 
bustle of the world, is often the state of his high- 
est enjoyment. | 

Thus I have endeavored briefly to illustrate the 
enjoyments which a general diffusion of know- 
ledge would produce—from a consideration of the 
limited conceptions of the untutored mind con- 
trasted with the ample and diversified range. of 
view presented to the enlightened understanding— 
from the delightful tendency of scientific pursuits, 
in ae us to trace, from a single principle, an 
immense variety of effects, and surprising and un- 
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expected resemblances, where we least expected to 
find them,—from the grand and sublime objects it 
presents before us—from the variety of novel and 
interesting scenes which the different departments 
of physical science unfold— from the exercise 
of tracing the steps by which scientific discoveries 
have been made—and from the influence of such 
studies on the affections and on social and domes- 
tic enjoyment. 

For want of the knowledge to which I have al- 
luded, it happens that few persons who have been 
engaged in commercial or agricultural pursuits 
feel much enjoyment, when, in the decline of life, 
they retire from the active labors in which they 
haye been previously engaged. Retirement and 
respite from the cares of business afford them lit- 
tle gratification, and they feel a vacuity within 
which nothing around them or within the range 
of their conceptions can fill up. Being destitute 
of a taste for intellectual pursuits,.and devoid of 
that substratum of thought which is the ground- 
work of mental activity and of rational contem- 
plation, they enjoy nothing of that mental liberty 
and expansion of soul which the retreats of soli- 
tude afford to the contemplative mind; and when 
not engaged in festive associations, are apt to sink 
into a species of listlessnessandennui. They stalk 
about from one place to another without any defi- 
nite object in view—look at everything around 
with a kind of unconscious gaze—are glad to in- 
dulge in trifling talk and gossip with every one 
they meet—and, feeling how little enjoyment they 
derive from their own reflections, not unfrequent- 
ly slide into habits of sensuality and intemperance. 

From what we have stated on this topic, it evi- 
dently appears that the pursuits of science are 
fitted to yield a positive gratification to every ra- 
tional mind. It presents to view, processes; com- 
binations, metamorphoses, motions, and objects of 
various descriptions calculated to arrest the atten- 
tion and to astonish the mind, far more than all 
the romances and tales of wonder that were ever 
invented by the human imagination, When the 
pleasures arising from such studies are rendered 
accessible to all, human happiness will be nearly 
on a level, and the different ranks of mankind will 
enjoy it in nearly an equal degree. As true enjoy- 
ment depends chiefly on the state of the mind, and 
the train of thought, that passes through it, it fol- 
lows, that when a man prosecutes a rational train 
of thought and finds a pleasure in the contem- 
plation of intellectual objects, his happiness is less 
dependent on mere sensitive enjoyments, anda. 
smaller portion of external comforts will be pro- 
ductive of enjoyment than in the case of those 
whose chief pleasure consists in sensual gratifica- 
tions. When intellectual pursuits, therefore, shall 
occupy the chief attention of mankind, we may 
indulge the hope, that those restless and insatiable 
desires which avarice and ambitiom never cease to 
create, will seldom torment the soul, and that a 
noble generosity of mind in relation to riches will 
distinguish pers of every rank, and be the 
means of producing enjoyment wherever its influ- 
ence extends. 


SECTION V. 


ON THE PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF SCIENTIFIC KNOW- 
LEDGE, AND ITS TENDENCY TO PROMOTE THE EX- 
TERNAL COMFORTS OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 





| «In the preceding section I have considered the 
| beneficial tendency of knowledge and the pleasures 
it affords, chiefly in reference to the understanding 


UTILITY OF CHEMICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


and the affections. In the present section I shall 
consider it more particularly, in regard to its prac- 
tical effects on the active employments and the ex- 
ternai comforts of the middling and lower orders 
_ of the community.—Every art being founded on 
scientific principles, and directed in its operations 
by the experimental deductions of philosophy, it 
follows, that a knowledge of the principles of sci- 
ence must be conducive to a skillful practice of the 
arts, and must have a tendency to direct the ge- 
nius of the artist to carry them to their highest pitch 
of improvement. In illustrating this topic, I shall 
endeavor to show that an acquaintance with sci- 
ence would render mechanics, manufac, and 
laborers more expert and skillful in their different 
departments—would pave the way for future dis- 
coveries and improvements—and that the know- 
ledge and spirit which produced such improvements 
would promote the external comforts of mankind. 

I. A knowledge of the principles of science 
would render manufacturers, mechanics, and com- 
mon laborers of all descriptions more skillful in 
their respective professions and employments. 

In the arts of dyeing and calico-printing, every 
process is conducted on the principles of chemis- 
try. Not a color can be imparted but in conse- 
quence of the affinity which subsists between the 
cloth and the dye,—or the dye and the mordant 
employed as.a bond of union between them; and 
the colors will be liable to vary, unless the artist 
take into account the changes which take place in 
them by the absorption of oxygen;—a knowledge 
of which and of the different degrees of oxidize- 
ment which the several dyes undergo, requires a 
considerable portion of chemical skill; and such 
knowledge is absolutely necessary to enable either 
the dyer or the calico printer to produce in all 
cases permanent colors of the shade he intends. 
To chemistry, too, they must be indebted for the 
knowledge they may acquire of the nature of the 
articles they use in their several processes—for the 
artificial production of their most valuable mor- 
dants—and for some of their most beautiful and 
brilliant colors. As an evidence of this, it is suffi- 
cient to state, that, to produce such colors as an 
olive ground and yellow figures, a scarlet pattern 
on a black ground, or a brown ground with orange 
figures, formerly required a period of many weeks; 
but ky means of chemical preparations the whole 
of this work may now be done in a few days, and 
patterns more delicate than ever produced, with a 
degree of certainty of which former manufactur- 
ers could have no idea; and all this is effected by 
dyeing the cloth a self-color in the first instance, 
and atiorwaed merely printing the pattern with a 
chemical preparation which discharges a part of 
the original dye, and leaves a new color in its stead. 

The art of bleaching has likewise received so 
many important improvements from chemical sci- 
ence, that no one is now capable of conducting 
its processes to advantage who is ignorant of the 
scientific principles on which the present practice 
of thatartis founded. Until about the close of the 
eighteenth century, the old tedious ,process of 
bleaching continued in practice. But, about’ that 
period the introduction of the oxymuriatic acid, 
combined with alkalis, lime and other ingredients, 
* in bleaching cottons and linens, has given an en- 
tirely new turn to every part of the process, so that 
the process which formerly required several months 
for its completion can now be accomplished in a 
few days, and with a degree of perfection which 
eould not previously be attained. Even in a few 
hours that which formerly required nearly a whole 
summer, can now be effeeted, and that, too, mere- 
ly by the action of an almost invisible fluid. As 
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the whole process of bleaching, as now practiced, 
consists almost entirely of chemical agents and 
operations, every person employed in. this art, 
ought to possess a certain portion of chemical know- 
ledge, otherwise many of its processes would run 
the risk of being deranged, and the texture of the 
materials undergoing the process of being either 
materially injured or completely destroyed. 

The operation of brewing fermented liquors is 
likewise a chemical process. The student of 
chemistry will learn how the barley in the first 
instance is converted into a saccharine substance 
by malting; how the fermentative process converts 
the saccharine to a spirituous substance, and how 
the latter, by continuing the process, becomes 
changed into vinegar. He will also learn the 
means of promoting and encouraging this pro- 
cess, and how to retard and check it, when it is 
likely to be carried too far, so as to be sure of uni- 
formly obtaining satisfactory results, In this and 
in every other process, it must therefore be of im- 
portance to acquire some knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of natural substances, and of the nature of 
those changes which take place in the materials on 
which we operate. In the manufacture of soap, it 
is reckoned by those intimately acquainted with 
the process, that many thousands per annum, now 
lost to the community, might be saved, were the 
trade carried on uponscientific principles. When 
a soap boiler isan accomplished chemist, he knows 
how to analyze barilla, kelp, potass, and other ma- 
terials, so as to ascertain the proportion of alkali 
in each; and when these articles are at an exorbi- 
tant price, he will have recourse to various resid- 
uums which he will decompose by chemical means, 
and use as substitutes. He will know how to oxy- 
dize the common oils and oil-dregs, so as to give 
them consistence, and render them good substitutes 
for tallow—and how to apportion his lime so as to 
make his alkali perfectly caustic, without using 
an unnecessary quantity of that article. The man- 
ufacture of candles might also derive advantage 
fromchemicalscience. It is found that foreign tal- 
lows frequently contain a large portion of acid, 
rendering them inferior to the English, which, by 
chemical means may be purified at a very small 
expense, and by the proper application of chemical 
agents other brown tallows may be rendered beauti- 
fully white, and fit for the best purposes.* 

The tanning of hides is now ascertained to con- 
sist in impregnating the animal matter with that 
peculiar principle taken from the vegetable king- 
dom, called tan, the effect of which is explained en- 
tirely on chemical principles. It is now known 
that many substances beside oak-bark, contain 
tan, and to chemistry we are indebted for the 
means of discovering with accuracy the quantity 
of tan which astringent vegetables contain. It is 
supposed not to be improbable, when the manu- 
facturers shall have paid proper attention to chem- 
ical science, that the article in question may be 
prepared in chemical laboratories, so as entirely to 
supersede the use of oak bark, since the principle 
of tanning has already been formed artificially by 
a modern chemist.+—It is also well known, that 
to chemical research, the manufacturers of earth- 
en-ware and porcelain are indebted for the improved 
state in which they are now found. For, the suec- 
cessful management of all their branches, from 
the mixture of the materials which form the body 
of the ware, to. the production of those brilliant 
colors with which such articles are adorned—is 
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* For most of the above hints the author is indebted te 
Mr. Parkes. ; i ae 
+ Segerin. See Nicholson’s Phil. Journal, 4to vol, I. p. 271. 
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dependent on the principles of chemical science. 
The celebrated Wedgewood, to whom this branch 
of manufacture is so highly indebted, devoted his 
whole attention to the improvement of his art by 
the application of his chemical knowledge, of 
which few men possessed a larger share; and he 
has been heard to declare, that nearly all the di- 
versified colors applied to his pottery, were pro- 
duced only by the oxides of iron.” 

There are few persons to whom a knowledge 
of chemistry is of more importance than to the 
Agriculturist. It will teach him to analyze the 
soils on the different parts of his farm, and to sub- 
ject to experiment the peat, the marl, the lime 
and other manures, in order to ascertain the ad- 
vantages to be derived from them, and the propri- 


ety of applying them in particular instances. It 


will teach him when to use lime hot from the kiln, 
and when slacked, how to promote the putrefac- 
tive process in his composts, and at what period 
to check it, so as to prevent the fertilizing particles 
becoming unprolific and of little value. It will 
also teach him the difference in the properties of 
marl, lime, dung, mud, ashes, alkaline salt, soap- 
waste, sea water and other manures, and, conse- 
quently, which to prefer in all varieties of soil. 
It is said that the celebrated Lavoisier cultivated 
240 acres of land in La Vendée, on chemical prin- 
ciples, in order to set a good example to the farm- 
ers; and his mode of culture was attended with so 
much success, that he obtained a third more of 
crop than was procured by the usual method, and 
in nine years his annual produce was doubled. 

I might also have illustrated the practical ad- 
vantages of chemical science in relation to the art 
of extracting metals from their ores,—the conver- 
sion of iron into steel, and the metallic ore into 
malleable iron—the manufacture of glass, alum, 
copperas, blue vitriol, soda, potash, Morocco-leather, 
paper, starch, varnish, and Prussian-blue—the re- 
jining of sugar, saltpetre, gold and silver—the ar- 
tificial formation of ice—the method of preserving 
fish, meat, and other articles of food, and various 
other processes connected with the practical de- 
partments of life, all of which are strictly chem- 
ical operations, and can be improved and brought 
to perfection chiefly by the knowledge and appli- 
cation of the doctrines and facts of chemical science. 

_ With regard to the professions of the physician, 
surgeon, and apothecary, it is now universally ad- 
mitted, that an extensive acquaintance with the 
principles and facts of chemistry, is essentially 
requisite to the successful practice of these arts. 
The human body may be considered as a species 
of laboratory, in which the various processes of ab- 
sorption, secretion, fermentation, composition and 
decomposition, are incessantly going forward. 
Every article of food and drink we throw into the 
stomach, every portion of atmospheric air we 
receive into the lungs, every impression.we derive 
from the surrounding elements, every motion 
of the heart and lungs, and every pulse that vi- 
brates within us, may be considered as effecting a 
chemical change in the vital fluids, and in every 
part of the animal system; the nature of which it 
is of the utmostimportance to the medical practi- 
tioner thoroughly to investigate and understand. 
For, how can he be supposed to be successful in his 
attempts to counteract the disorders to which the hu- 
man frame is incident, and to produce a chemical 
effect on the constitution of his patient, if he is 
ignorant either of the processes which are going 
on in the system, of the chemical properties of 
the substances which he throws into it, or of the 
effects which they will certainly produce? If he 
is ignorant of the chemical affinities that subsist 
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‘between the various articles of the Materia Med- 
ica, he may often administer preparations which are 
not only inefficacious, but even poisonous and de- 
structive to his patient. When two chemical sub- 
stances, each of which might be administered sepa- 
rately with safety, are combined, they sometimes 
produce a substance which is highly deleterious to 
the animal system. For example, although mercu- 
ry and oxygenized muriatic acid have both béen ad- 
ministered, and either of them may be taken sepa- 
rately withoutinjury to the animal economy ,—yet 
if a medical practitioner, ignorant of the chemical 


affinities of such substances, and of the quality of 
the ¢ ound, should’ give both of them in con- 
junction, the most dreadful consequences might 


ensue: since the product of this mixture, orygenized 
muriate of mercury, is known to be a most corro- 
sive poison; and there can be little doubt that hun- 
dreds of lives have been destroyed, by ignorant 
pretenders to medical science, in consequence of 
the injudicious administration of such deleterious 
preparations. 

But chemistry is not the only science which is 
of utility in the arts which minister to the com- 
fort and pecuniary interests of society. Geom- 
etry, trigonometry, conic sections, and other 
branches of mathematical knowledge; hydrosta- 
tics, hydraulics, mechanics, optics, botany, mine- 
ralogy and the other departments of the physical 
sciences, may be rendered of essential service to 
artisans and mechanics of various descriptions. 
All the sciences are, in some degree, connected, 
and reflect a mutual light upon one another; and 
consequently the man who has the most exten- 
sive acquaintance with science, is best qualified 
for carrying to perfection any one department of 
the useful arts. : 

Practical Geometry is highly useful to almost 
every mechanic and artisan, particularly to mill- 
wrights, bricklayers, carpenters and masons. It 
teaches them to form angles of any assigned 
number of degrees, to draw parallel and perpen- 
dicular lines, to proportion circumferences to di- 
ameters, to divide circular rims into any number 
of parts, to estimate the square or cubical con- 
tents of any piece of workmanship, and to caleu- 
late the price they ought to receive for any work 
they perform, according to its solid or superficial 
dimensions. In forming estimates of the expense 
of any proposed undertaking, the carpenter, 
bricklayer, and architect must find such “know- 
ledge essentially requisite; and even the common 
laborer who undertakes the formation of roads, 
the digging of pits, and the clearing away of rub- 
bish, will find the principles of arithmetic and 
geometry of important service in estimating the 
rate at which he can perform such operations. 
The following geometrical theorems, beside many 
others, are capable of a variety of practical ap- 
plications, in many departments of the arts— 
“Tf, from the two ends of any diameter of a 
circle, two lines be drawn to meet in any point 
of the circle whaler, such lines are perpendicu- 
lar to each other,’’ or, in other words, they form 
aright angle at the point of contact.* Again, 
«The areas of all circles are in exact proportion 
to the squares of their radii, or half diameters.” 
If, for example, we draw a circle with a pair of 
compasses whose points are stretched 4 inches 
asunder, and another with an extent of 8 inches, 
the large circle is exactly four times the size or 





bake 
* For example, if from the two ends of the diameter A 
and B, the lines A C, BC be drawn to the point C, these 
lines will be perpendicular to each other, and consequently 
the angle at C will be a right angle. In like manner the 
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area of the small one. For the square of 4 is = 
16, and the square of 8 is = 64, which is four 
times 16. ‘ And as the circumferences of the cir- 
cles are in proportion to the radii, it will follow, 
that the length of a string which would go round 
the curve of the larger circle is exactly double the 
length of one which would go round the lesser. 
Mechanics, in recognizing such theorems, will 
meet with many opportunities of reducing them 
to practice.—A gain, there is a figure which Geo- 
metricians term a parabola, which is formed every 
time we pour water forcibly from the mouth of a 
tea-kettle, or throw a stone forward from the 
hand. One property of the parabola i tifa 
spout of water be directed at half a perpendicu- 
lar from the ground, or at an angle of elevation of 
45 degrees, it will come to the ground at a greater 
distance than if any other direction had been 
given it, a slight allowance being made for the 
resistance of the air. Hence the man who guides 
the pipe of a fire-engine may be directed how to 
throw the water to the greatest distance, and he 
who aims at a mark, to give the projectile its pro- 
per direction—To surveyors, navigators, land- 
measurers, gaugers and engineers,a knowledge of 
the mathematical sciences is so indispensably re- 
quisite, that without it, such arts. cannot be skill- 
fully exercised. 

The physical sciences are also of the greatest 
utility in almost every department of art. To 
masons, architects, ship-builders, carpenters and 
every other class employed in combining mate- 
rials, raising weights, quarrying stones, building 
piers and bridges, splitting rocks, or pumping 
water from the bowels of the earth,—a know- 
ledge of the principles of mechanics and dynamics 
is of the first importance.. By means of these 
sciences the nature of the lever and other me- 
chanical powers may be learned, and their forces 
estimated—the force produced by any particular 
combination of these powers calculated—and the 
best mode of applying such forces to accomplish 
certain effects, ascertained. By a combination of 
the mechanical powers the smallest force may be 
multiplied to an almost indefinite extent, and 
with such assistance man has been enabled to 
tear works and to perform operations which ex- 
cite astonishment, and which his own physical 
strength, assisted, by all that the lower animals 
could furnish, would have been altogether in- 
adequate to accomplish. An acquaintance with 
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lines A D, arid BD, A B and B E, will stand at right angles 
to each other; and the same will be the case to whatever 
point of the circle such lines are drawn. The practical ap- 
plication of this principle, in various operations, will, at 
once be obvious to the intelligent mechanic, especially when 
he intends the two ends or sides of any piece of machinery 
to stand perpendicular to each other. 
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the experiments which have been made to deter- 

mine the strength of materials, and the results 

which have been deduced from them, is of im- 

mense importance to every class of mechanics 

employed in engineering and architectural opera- 

tions. From such experiments (which have only 

been lately attended to on scientific principles), 

many useful deductions might be made respecting 

the best form of mortices, joints, beams, tenons, 

searphs, &c.; the art of mast making, and the 

manner of disposing and combining the strength 

of different substances in naval architecture, and 

in the rearing of our buildings. For example,— 

from the experiments now alluded to, it has been 

deduced, that the strength of any piece of mate- 

rial depends chiefly on its depth, ov on that dimen- 

sion which is in the direction of its strain. A 

bar of timber of one inch in breadth, and two 

inches in depth,is four times as strong as a bar of 

only one inch deep; and it is twice as strong as a 

bar two inches broad and one deep, that is, a joint 

or lever is always strongest when laid.on its edge. 

Hence it follows, that the strongest joist that can 

be cut out of around tree is not the one which 

has the greatest quantity of timber in it, but such 

that the product of its breadth by the square of 

its depth shall be the greatest possible—Again, 

from the same experiments it is found, that a hol- 

low tube is stronger than a solid rod containing the 

same quantity of matter. This property of hollow 

tubes is also aceompanied with greater stiffness; 

and the superiority in strength and stiffness is so 

much the greater-as the surrounding shell is thin- 

ner in proportion to its diameter. Hence we find 

that the bones of men and other animals are 

formed hollow, which renders them incomparably 

stronger and stiffer, gives more room for the in- 

sertion of muscles, and makes them lighter and 

more agile, than if they were constructed of solid 

matter. In like manner the bones of birds, which, 
are thinner than those of other animals, and the: 
quills in their wings, acquire by their thinness the 

strength which is necessary, while they are so. 
light as to give sufficient buoyancy to the animal 

in its flight through the rial regions. Our en-. 
gineers and carpenters have, of ‘late, begun to. 
imitate nature in this respect, and now make their - 
axles and other parts of machinery hollow, which 

both saves a portion of materials and renders: 
them stronger than if they were solid.* 

The departments of hydrostatics and hydraulics, 
which treat of the pressure and motion of fluids, 
and the method of estimating their velocity and 
force, require to be thoroughly, understood by all, 
those who are employed in the construction of 
common and forcing-pumps,, water-mills, foun-- 
tains, fire-engines, hydrostatical presses; and in 
the formation of canals, wet-docks, and directing 
the course of rivers; otherwise they will con- 
stantly be liable to commit egregious blunders, 
and can never rise to eminence in their respective 
professions. Such principles as the following:— 
that fluids press equally in all directions,—that 
they press as much upward as downward,—that 
water, in several tubes that communicate with 
each other, will stand at the same hight, in all of 
them, whether they be small or great, perpendic- 
ular or oblique,—that the pressure of fluids is di- 
rectly as their perpendicular hight, without any 
regard to their quantity,—and that the quantities _ 
of water discharged at the saine time, by different 
apertures, under the same hight of surface in the 





* The mechanical reader who wishes particular informa- 
tion on this subject is referred to the article Strength of ma- 
terials in Ency, Brit. 3d edit. which was written by the late 
Professor Robifen. 
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reservoir, are to each other nearly as the areas 
of their apertures,—will be found capable of ex- 
tensive application to plumbers, engineers, pump- 
makers, and all who are employed in conducting 
water over hills or valleys, or in using it as a me- 
‘chanical power, by a recognition of which they 
will be enabled to foresee, with certainty, the re- 
‘sults to be expected from their plans and opera- 
tions; for want of which knowledge many plausi- 
ble schemes have been create and sums of 
money expended to no. purpose. 5 . 
The following figures and explanations will 
tend to illustrate some of the principles now 
stated:—1l. Fluids press in proportion to their per- 
pendicular hights, and the base of the vessel con- 
taining them, without regard to the quantity. 
Thus, if the vessel ABC, fig. 2, has its base BC 
equal to the base FG of the cylindrical vessel 
DEFG, fig. 1, but is much smaller at the top A 
than at the bottom, and of the same hight; the 


















































pressure upon the bottom BC is as great as the 
pressure upon the bottom of the vessel DEFG, 
when they are filled with water, or any other 
liquid, notwithstanding that there will be a much 
greater quantity of water in the cylindrical than 
in the conical vessel; or, in other words, the bot- 
tom BC will sustain a pressure equal to what it 
would be if the vessel were as wide at the top as 
at the bottom. In like manner, the bottom of the 
vessel HIKL, fig. 3, sustains a pressure only 


KM, and not as the whole quantity of fluid 
contained in the vessel; all the rest of the fluid 
being supported by the sides. The demonstra- 
tion of these positions would occupy too much 


equal to the a wh base is KL, and hight 
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room, and to many readers would appear too ab- 
stract and uninteresting; but they will be found 
satisfactorily demonstrated in most books which 
treat of the doctrines of hydrostatics. 

2. The positicns now stated form the founda- 
tion of the hydrostatical paradox, namely, “ that 
a quantity of fluid, however small, may be made 
to counterpoise a quantity, however great.’ 
Thus, if to a wide vessel AB, we attach a tube 
CD, communicating with the vessel, and pour 


Fig. 4. 
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water into it, the water will run into the larger 
vessel AB, and will stand at the same hight C 
and G in both. If we affix an inclined tube EF 
likewise communicating with the large vessel, 
the water will also stand at E, at the same hight 
as in the other two; the perpendicular altitude 
being the same in all the three tubes, however 
small the one may be in proportion to the other. 
This experiment clearly proves that the small 
column of water balances and supports the large 
column, which it could not do if the lateral pres- 
sures at the bottom were not equal to the other. 
Whatever be the inclination of the tube EF, still 
the perpendicular altitude will be the same as that 
of the other tubes, although the column of water 
must be much longer than those in the upright 
tubes. Hence it is evident, that a small quantity 
of a fluid may, under certain circumstances, coun- 
terbalance any quantity of the same fluid. Hence 
also the truth of the principle in hydrostatics, 
that “in tubes which have a communication, whether 
they be equal or unequal, short or oblique, the fluid 
always rises to the same hight.’? From these facts 
it follows, that water cannot be conveyed by 
means of a pipe that is laid in a reservoir to any 
place that is higher than the reservoir. 

These principles point out the mode of con- 
veying water across valleys without those expen- 
sive aqueducts which were erected by the an- 
cients for this purpose. A pipe, conforming to 
the shape of the valley, will answer every pur- 
pose of an aqueduct. Suppose ne spring at A, 
fig. 5, and water is wanted on ne other side of 
the valley to supply the house H, a pipe of lead or 
iron laid from the spring-head across the valley 
will convey the water up to the level of the 
spring-head; and if the house stand a little lower 
than the spring-head, a constant stream will pour 
into the cisterns and ponds where it is required, 
as if the house had stood on the other side of the 
valley; and, consequently, will save the expense 
of the arches BB, by which the ancient Romans 
conducted water from one hill to another. But, 
if the valley be very deep, the pipes must be 
made very strong near its Ratan, otherwise they 
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will be apt to burst; as the pressure of water | and is al in proportion to its diet 
increases in the rapid ratio of 1, 3, 5, 7,9, &c. | hight. AA Nl ti il its perpendicular 


Fig. 5. 
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3. Fluids press in all directions, laterally and 
upward, as well as downward. That fluids press 
laterally may be seen by boring a hole in the side 
of a cask containing any liquid, when the liquid 
will run out in consequence of the lateral pres- 
sure. The upward pressure is not so obvious, 
but is clearly proved by the following experiment, 
with an instrument generally. termed the hydro- 
static bellows:—This machine consists of two 








water into the pipe, it will run into the bellows, 
and raise up the board with all the weights upon 
it. And though the water in the tube should 
weigh in all only a quarter of a pound, yet the 
pressure of this small force upon the water below 
_in the bellows shall support the weights, which 
are 300 pounds; nor will they have weight enough 
to make them descend, and Conquer the weight 
of water, by forcing it out of the mouth of the 
pipe. The reason of this will appear from what 
has been already stated respecting the pressure of 
fluids of equal hights, without any regard to the 
quantities. For, if a hole be made in the upper 


board, and a tube be put into it, the water will | infancy. 













thick oval boards, about 18 inches long and 
16 inches broad, united to each other by leather, 
so as to. open and shut like a pair of common bel- 
lows, but without valves. Into this instrument a 
pipe B, several feet high, is fixed at D. If we 
pour water into the pipe at its top ©, it will rin 
into the bellows and separate the boards a little. 
If we then lay three weights, each weighing 100 
pounds, upon the upper board, and pour more 


Fig. 7. 





























rise in the tube to the same hight that it does in 
the pipe; and it would rise as high (by supplying 
the pipe) in as many tubes as the board wot 

contain holes. Hence, if a man stand upon the 
upper board, and blow into the bellows through 


the pipe, he can raise himself upward upon the 


board; and the smaller the bore of the pipe is, the 
easier will he be able to raise himself. And if he 
put his finger on the top of the pipe, he may sup- 
port himself as long as he pleases. 

The uses to which this pQnay may be applied 
are of great variety and extent; and the branches 
of art dependent upon it appear to be yet in their 
By the application of this power the 
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1atglieaera mul formed what is called the Hy- 
drostatic Press, by which a prodigious force is ob- 
tained, and by the help of which, hay, straw, 
ight substances, may be forced 
bulk, so as to be taken in large 

jip. With a machine, on 
ize of a tea-pot, standing 
e, a man is ena 

k iron as easily as he ze 

lip a piece of pasteboard with a p s 
y this machine a pressure of 500 or 600 tons 
may be brought to bear upon any substances which 
it is wished to press, to tear up, to cut in pieces, 
or to pull asunder. a 


Upadiahe same principle, the tun or hogshead 
HI, fig. 7, when filled with water, may be burst, 
by pressing it with some pounds additional weight 
of the fluid through the small tube KL, which 
may be supposed to be from 25 to 30 feet in hight. 
From what has been already stated, it necessarily 
follows, that the small quantity of water which 
the tube KL, contains, presses upon the bottom 
of, the tun with as much force as if a column of 
water had been added as wide as the tun itself, 
and as long as the tube, which would evidently 
be an enormous weight. A few years ago, a 
friend: of mine, when in Ireland, performed this 
experiment to convince an English gentleman, 
who called in question the principle, and who laid 
abet of fifty pounds that it would not succeed. 
A hogshead, above 3 feet high, and above 2 feet 
wide, was filled with water; a leaden tube, with 
a narrow bore, between 20 and 30 feet long, was 
firmly inserted in the top of the hogshead; a 
person, from the upper window of a house, poured 
ina decanter of water into the tube, and, before 
the decanter wus quite emptied, the hogshead ‘be- 
gan to swell, and in two or three seconds, burst 
into pieces, while the water was scattered about 
with immense force. 

Hence, we may easily perceive what mischief 
may sometimes be done by a very small quantity 
of water, when it happens to act according to its 
perpendicular hight. Suppose, that in any build- 
ing, near the foundation, a small quantity of wa- 
ter, only of the extent of a square yard, has set- 
tled, and suppose it to have completely filled up 
the whole vacant space, if a tube of 20 feet long 
were thrust down into the water, and filled with 
water from above, a force of more than 5 tons 
would be applied to that part of the building, 
which would blow it up with the same force as 
gunpowder.* The same effect may sometimes be 
produced by rain falling into long narrow chinks, 
that may have inadvertently been left in building 
the walls of a house; which shows the impor- 
tance of filling up every crevice and opening of 
a building, and rendering the walls as close and 
compact as possible. Hence, likewise, similar 















processes in nature, connected with pools. of 
wa 


in the bowels of the earth, may occasion- 
ally produce the most dreadful devastations. For, 

~ sho vappen, that, in the interior of a moun- 
in three hundred feet below the surface, 
vater thirty or forty square feet in ex- 
‘only an inch or two in depth, was col- 
Cc nda small crevice or opening of half an 
. inchin breadth were continued from the surface to 
the water in the pool; and were this crevice to be 
filled with rain or melted snow, the parts around 
the layer of water would sustain a pressure of 
more than sia , 2d tons, which might shake 
the mountain t enter, and even rend it with 
the greatest violet In this way, there is every 



















® See fig. 8 p. 55. 
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reason 5, believe, partial éarthquakes have been 
pa and large fragments of mountains de- 
tached from their bases. 

The principles now illustrated are capable of the 


most extensive application, particularly in all en- . 


gineering and hydraulic operations. It is on 
principle of the lateral and upward pressure of 
fluids that the water, elevated by the New River 
ter-works, in the vicinity of London, after 
aving descended from a basin in a vertical pipe, 
and then, after having flowed horizontally in a 
succession of pipes under the pavement, is raised 


up again through another pipe, as high as the 
fount the Temple Garden. It is upon the 
same principle that a vessel may be filled either 


at the mouth or at'the bottom indifferently, pro- 
vided that it is done through a pipe} the top of 
which is as high as the top of the vessel to be 
filled. Hence, likewise, it follows, that when- 
piers, aqueducts, or other hydraulic works for 
the retention of water, are to be constructed, it 
becomes necessary to proportion their strength to 
the lateral pressure which they are likely to sus- 
tain, which becomes greater in proportion to the 
hight of the water to be sustained. Walls, like- 
wise, designed to support terraces, ought to be 
sufficiently strong to resist the lateral pressure of 
the earth and rubbish which they are to: sustain, 
since this pressure will be greater as the particles 
of earth, of which the terraces are composed, are 
less bound together, and in proportion as the ter- 
races are more elevated. The increase of pres- 
sure in proportion to the depth of any fluid like- 
wise shows the necessity of forming the sides of 
pipes or masonry in which fluids are to be re- 
tained, stronger toward the bottom, where the pres- 
sure is greatest. If they are no thicker than what 
is sufficient for resisting the pressure near the top, 
they will soon give way by the superior pressure 
near the bottom; and if they are thick enough in 
every part to resist the great pressure below, they 
will be stronger than necessary in the parts above, 
and, consequently, a superfluous expense, that 
might have been saved, will be incurred in the 
additional materials and labor employed in their 
construction. ‘The same principle is applicable 
to the construction of flood-gates, dams, and 
banks of every description, for resisting the force 
of water. When the strength and thickness re- 
quisite for resisting the pressure at the greatest 
depth is once ascertained, the walls or banks may 
be made to taper upward, according to a certain 
ratio founded on the strength of the materials, 
and the gradual decrease of pressure from the 
bottom upward; or, if one side be made perpen- 
dicular, the other may proceed in a slanting direc- 
tion toward the top. : 

From the principles and experiments now stated, 
we may also learn the reason why the banks of 
ponds, rivers, and canals blow up, as it is termed. 
If water can insinuate itself under a bank or 
dam, even although a layer of water were no 
thicker than a half-crown piece, the pressure of 
the water in the canal or pond will force it up. 
In fig. 8, let A represent a section of a river or 
canal, and BB a drain running under one of its 
banks; it is evident, that, if the bank © is not 
heavier than the column of water BB, that part 
of the bank must inevitably give way. This 
effect may be prevented in artificial canals by 
making the sides very tight with clay heavily 
rammed down, or by cutting a trench KF, about 
a foot and a-half wide, along the bank of the river 
or canal, and a little deeper than the bottom of 
the canal, which being filled up with earth or clay 
well moistened with water, forms, when dry, a 
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kind of wall through which the water. cannot 


penetrate. By inattention to such circumstances 
many disasters have happened, and much expense 
needlessly incurred; and, therefore, the scientific 


principles to which I have now adverted ought 
to be known, even by laborers of the lowest rank 
employed in operations carried on for the im- 
provement of the country. 

To the want of a recognition of these principles 
may be attributed the failure of the following 
scheme, and the disaster with which jt was at- 
tended:—After the dwwing-bell was invented, it 
was considered desirable to devise some means of 
remaining for any length of time under water, 
and rising at pleasure without assistance. “Some 
years ago, an ingenious individual proposed a pro- 
ject, by which this end was to be accomplished. 
It consisted in sinking the hull of a ship made 
quite water-tight, with the decks and sides strongly 
supported by shores, and the only entry secured 
by a stout trap-door, in such a manner, that, by 
disengaging from within the weights employed to 
sink it, it might rise of itself to the surface. 'T'o 
render the trial more satisfactory and the result 
more striking the’ projector himself made the 
first essay. It was agreed that he should sink in 
twenty fathoms water, and rise again without as- 
sistance at the expiration of 24 hours. Accord- 
ingly, making all secure, fastening down his trap- 
door, and providing all necessaries, as well as with 
the means of making signals to indicate his situ- 
ation, this unhappy victim of his own ingenuity 
entered,and was sunk. No signal was made, and 
the time appointed elapsed. An immense con- 
course of people had assembled to witness his 
rising, but in vain; for the vessel was never seen 
more. The pressure of water at so great a depth 
had, no doubt, been completely under-estimated, 
and the sides of the vessel being at once crushed 
in, the unfortunate projector perished before he 
could even make the signal concerted to indicate 
his distress.’’* ; 

Many other applications of the principles of 
hydrostatics might have been mentioned, but what 
has been now stated may serve to exemplify the | 
practical utility of an acquaintance with such 
principles, not only to engineers and superinten- 
dents of public works, but to mechanics and arti- 
ficers of every description. 

The science of Pneumatics, which treats of the 
mechanical properties of the atmosphere, will 
likewise be found useful to mechanics and artists 
of various descriptions, to whom it is, in. many 
cases, of importance to know something of the 
effects of the resistance, the presure, and the elas- 
ticity of air. The construction of barometers, 
syphons, syringes, and air-pumps, depends upon 











the pressure of the atmosphere, and likewise 





#* Herschel’s “ Discourse on the Study of Natural Phi- 
losophy.” 
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water-pumps, fire-engines, and many other hy- 


draulic machines; and, consequently, the con- 
structors of such instruments and engines must 
frequently act at random, if they are unacquai 
ted with the nature and prop 
sphere, and the agency it e 
cal contrivances.* Even 
mason may be directed, in | 
ions, by an acquaintance with f 
pneumatics. When two pieces of wood are to be 
glued together, they are first made as even and 
smooth as possible ; the glue is then applied to one 
or both of the surfaces; they are then pressed to- 
gether until the glue has become thoroughly dry. 
The use of the glue is to fill up every crevice in the 
pores of the wood, so as to prevent the admission 
of any portion of air between the pieces; and 
then the atmosphere, with a force equal to 15 
pounds on every square inch, presses the pieces 
firmly together. A knowledge of this principle 
will suggest the propriety of filling up every 
opening or crevice, and continuing the pressure 
for some time, as the air, wherever it gains admis- 
sion, has a tendency, by its elastic force, to loosen 
every species of cement. The same principle 
might direct bricklayers and masons, in building 
either stone or brick-walls, in suggesting the pro- 
priety of filling up every crevice with the most 
tenacious cements, so as to prevent the access of 
the external air to the interior of the walls. For 
there can be no question that the firmness and 
stability of our houses and garden-walls depend, 
in part, upon the pressure of the atmosphere, 
after the interior crevices are thoroughly filled up 
An extensive knowledge of this science would 
likewise direct them to the proper mo 
structing the flues of chimneys, so as to prevent 
that most disagreeable of all circumstances in 
dwelling houses, smoky chimneys. From igno- 
rance of the effects of heat, of the experiments 
that have been made on rarefied air, and their re- 
lation to our common. fires,—of the proper di- 
mensions of funnels,—of the effect of winds and 
currents of air,—of the proper hight and width 
of chimneys,—of the method of promoting a 
good draught, and making the air pass as near the 
fire as possible, and various other particulars re- 
quisite to be attended to in the construction of 
fire-places and their flues; many dwelling-houses 
have been bungled, and rendered almost unin- 
habitable. The workmen, in such operations, 
without any rational principle to guide them, car- 
ry up funnels in the easiest way they can, accord- 
ing to the practice of “use and wont,”’ and leave 













* As an illustration of the importance of being acquaint- 
ed with the atmospheric pressure, the folli he anecdote 
may be here inserted :—A respectable gentleman, of landed 
property, in one of the middle counties of Scotland, applied 
toa friend of mine, a Lecturer on Chemistry, and Natural 
Philosophy, in onic obtain his advice respecting a pump- 
well which he had lately constructed at considerate ‘ex- 
pense. He told him, that, notwithstanding every exertion, 
he could not obtain a drop of water from the spout, although 
he was quite sure there was plenty of water in the well, and 
although he had plastered it all around, blo p every 
crevice. When my friend inspected the pump ected 
that the upper part of the well was air ere d I 

ly, that the atmospheric pressure could not act on 
face of the water in the well. He immediately or 
hole to be bored adjacent to the pump, when the air rt 
in with considerable force; and, on pumping, the water fi 
ed copiously from the spout. The gentleman was both over- 
joyed and astonished; but it is somewhat astonishing, that, 
neither he, nor his neighbors, nor any of the workmen who 
had been employed in its construction, should have been able 
to point out the cause of the defect; but, on the other hand, 
should have taken the very opposite ‘means for remedying 
it, namely, by plastering up every crevice, so as to produce a 
kind of vacuum within the well. This and similar facts 
show how little progress scientific knowledge has yet 
made, even among the middle classes of the community. 
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that the whole mystery of cu: 
neys consists in finding out a 
fans causes which. pre 
from being forced up the c 
of the cool or heavier air of t 
cansegi? various; but that whi be found 
most commonly to operate is, the -construc- 
tion of the chimney in, the neighborhood of the 
jire-place. ‘The great fault,” says Count Rum- 
ford, “of all the open fire-places now in common 
use is, that they are much too large, or rather it 
is the throat of the chimney, or the lower part of 
its open canal, in the neighborhood of the mantle, 
and immediately over the fire, which is too large.”? 
The following is a condensed view of some of the 
rules given on this subject, by this ingenious 
practical philosopher, and which are founded on 
the principles of science, and on numerous expe- 
riments;—l. The throat of the chimney should 
be perpendicularly over the fire; as the smoke 
and hot vapor which rise from a fire naturally 
tend upward. By the throat of a chimney is 
meant the lower extremity of its canal, where it 
unites with the upper part of its open fire-place. 
2, The nearer the throat of a chimney is to the 
re the stronger will be its draught, and the less 
anger of its smoking; since smoke:rises in con- 
sequence of its rarefaction by heat, and the heat 
is greater nearer the fire than at a greater dis- 
tance from it. But the draught of a chimney 
may be too strong, so as to consume the fuel too 
rapidly; and, therefore, a due medium must be 
fixed upon, according to circumstances. 3. That 
Jour inches is the proper width to be given to the 
throat of a chimney, reckoning across from the 
top of the breast of the chimney, or the inside of 
the mantle to the back of the chimney; and even 
in large halls, where great fires are kept up, this 
width should never be increased beyond 414 or 5 
inches,. 4, The width given to the back of the 
. chimney should be about one-third of the width 
of the opening ‘of the fire-place in front. Ina 
room of middling’ sizéy-thirteen inches. isa good 

size for the width of ee ' 
39 inches for the width of the opehing of the fire- 
place in front. 5. The angle made by the back 
of the fire-place and the sides of it, or covings, 
should be 1. ‘degrees, which is the best position 
they can have for throwing heat into the room. 
6. ‘The back of the chimney should always be 
built.perfectly upright. “7. Where the throat of a 
chimney has an end, that is to say, where it en- 
ters the lower part of the open canal of the 
there the three walls which form the 














ly, without any slope, which will 
re difficult for any wind from above 
is way through the narrow passage of 
of the chimney. The back and covings 
rise 5 or 6 inches higher than the breast 
of the chimney. 8. The current of air which, 
passing under the m tle, gets into the chimney, 
should be made gra ly to bend its course up- 
ward, by which means ‘it will” unite quietly with 
the ascending current of smoke. This is effected 
with the greatest ease and ‘certainty, merely by 
rounding off the breast of the chimney, or back 
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e mantle, in: of ‘Teaving it flat. or 
full of holes and ce Fig. 1 shows the sec- 
tion of a chimney on the common construction, 
in which de is the throat. Fig. 2 shows a sec- 
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in which d7 is the reduced throat, four inch 

the direction of d 1%, and thirteen inches in a lin 
parallel to the mantle. 
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Masons, bricklayers and others, who are inter- 
ested in this subject, would do well to procure 
and study Count Rumford’s “ Essay,’’? which was 
originally sold for two shillings. His directions 
have seldom been accurately attended to in this 
country by those who have pretended to improve 
chimneys on the principles he has laid down, 
partly from carelessness, and partly from igno- 
tance of the elements of science. When the 
grate is not set in its proper place, when its sloping 
iron back is retained,—when no pains have been 
taken to make its ends coincide with the covings 
of the age a ey the, mantle, instead of 
having its baek rounded off, is a vertical plane of 
iron, cutting a column of smoke which rises be- 
neath it; and, above all, when the throat of the 
chimney, instead of four, is made, as we often 
see, fourteen inches wide,—not one of the Count’s 
directions has been attended to, and his principles 
have as little to do with the eonstruction of such 
a chimney as with,the building of the dykes of 
Holland, or the pyramids of Egypt. 

A knowledge of the science of Optics, which 
explains y nature of vision, and the laws by 
which light is refracted and reflected, is essential- 


ly requisite to the makers of telescopes, microscopes, . 


and all other dioptric and catoptric instruments, 
in order to-carry them forward to their highest 
pitch .of improvement. And yet how often do 
we find many of those employed in the construc- 
tion and manufacture of such instruments glar- 
ingly deficient in the first principles of optical 
science? One maker imitates the instruments of 
another without discriminations, and while he 
sometimes imitates the excellencies, he as fre- 
quently copies the defects. Hence the glaring 





deficiencies in the construction of the eye-pieces 
of most of our pocket telescopes, and the narrow 
field of view by which they are distinguished, 
which a slight acquaintance with the properties 
of lenses would teach them to obviate. By a 
moderate acquaintance with the principles of this 
science, any ingenious mechanic might, at a 
small expense, be enabled to construct for him- 
self many of those optical instruments by which 


sanie chimney altered and improyed, . 
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the beauties of the + 
doms, and the wond 
been explored. * 
Although, in the hands of mathematicians, the 
sc of optics has assumed somewhat of a for- 
bidding appearance to the untutored mind, by the 
ai ently complex and intricate diagrams by 
which its doctrines have been illustrated, yet it 
requires only the knowledge of a few simple faets 
and principles to guide an intelligent mechanic in 
his experiments, and in the construction of its 
instruments. In order to the construction of a 
refracting telescope, it is only requisite to know, 
that the rays of light, passing through a convex- 
glass, paint an image of any object directly before 
it, at a certain point behind it, called its focus ; 
and that this image may be viewed and magnified 
emcees convex-glass, placed at a eee 
tance behind it. Thus, let CD, fig. 1, represent 
a convex-glass, whose focal distance CE is 12 
inches; let AB represent a distant object directly 
opposite; the rays of light passing frorn this ob- 
ject, and crossing each other, will form an image 
of the object AB at EF, in the inverted position. 
Let GH represent another convex-glass, whose 
focal distance is only one inch. If this glass is 
placed at one inch distant from the image EF, or 
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of distant worlds. have 
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13 inches from the glass CD, and the eye applied 
at.the point 5, the object AB will be seen turned 
upside down, and magnified in the proportion of 
1 to 12, or twelve times in length and breadth. 
This forms what is called an Astronomical tele 
scope; but, as everything seen through it appears 
inverted, it is not adapted for viewing terrestrial 
objects. In order to fit it for viewing land ob- 
jects, two other eye-glasses, of the same focal 
distance (namely, one inch), are requisite; the 
second eye-glass IK is placed at 2 inches from 
GH, of double their focal distance, and the glass 
NO at the same distance from IK.* | By this 
means a second image IM is formed in an upright 
position, which is viewed by the eye at P, through 
the glass NO, and the object-cppears magnified in 
the same proportion as before. The magnifying 





7 
* This is not the best form of a terrestrial eye-piece; but it 
may serve for the purpose of illustration. The eye-piece 
now most generally used, consists of four lenses, combined 
on a different principle. 
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power of a telescope of this construction is.found 
by dividing the focal distance of the object-glass 


by the focal distance of the eye-glass. Thus, if 


the object glass be 36 inches in foeal distance, 
and the eye-glass 114 inch, the magnifying power 
will be 24 times; if the focus of the eye-glass be 2 
inches, the magnifying power will be 18 times, 
&c.—LM is the telescope fitted up for use. 

‘A compound microscope might likewise be eas- 
ily constructed by any ingenious artisan or me- 
chanic, by attending to the following illustrations 
and directions. Fig. 2 represents the glasses of a 
compound microscope. AB is the glass next the 
object; CD is the amplifying glass for enlarging 
the field of view; EF is the glass next the eye. 
When a small object, as GH, is placed below the 
object-glass AB, at a little more than its focal dis- 
tance from it, a magnified image of this object is 
formed by the glass AB at GH, which is magni- 
fied in proportion as the distance GG exceeds the 
distance of AG. This magnified image of the ob- 
ject is magnified a second time by the glass EF, 
to which the eye is applied at K. pis instru- 
ment, when fitted up for use, is represented in fig. 
3, where LM represents a box or pedestal-on which 
it stands, NO the stage on which the objects are 
placed, over the opening 7, which is supported by 
3 pillars fixed to the top of, the box. P isa tube 
which is supported by 3 pillars fixed into the stage: 
Into this tube the tube R slides up and down for 
adjusting the focus. The small tube «, which car- 
ries the object-glass, is connected with the tube R, 
and slides up and down along with it. 5 is the tube 
which contains the two eye-glasses, and which may 


be made to slide up and. down into the tube R, for | 


; tat 
increasing the magnifying power when occasion 


requires. T is a mirror, fixed on the ‘pa ca- 


pable of moving up and down, and to the right or 
left, for throwing light upon the object placed over 
the hole i, which may be laid upon a slip of thin 
glass. ‘The object-glass AB, fig. 2, is placed at u, 
fig. 3. The glass CD is placed opposite W, fig. 3, 
and the eye-glass EF opposite V. 
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Such are the essential parts of a compound mi+ 
eroscope. Any common mechanic may construct 
one for himself by attending to the following di- 
rections: The object-glass AB, fig. 2, may be about 
4%, 34, or 1 inch focal distance, and the aperture, 
or hole which lets in the light from the object, 
should not exceed 1-10th of an inch, otherwise it 
will cause a glare, which will produce an indistinct 
image of the object. The amplifying glass CD 
may be 214 inches focal distance, and 144 inch in 
diameter. This glass is not essentially necessary, 
but it serves to enlarge the field of view, and to 
render it more distinct near the border. The eye- 
glass EF should be about 1 inch focus, and about 
°4 inch in diameter. With respect to the distan- 
ces at which they should be placed from each other, 
the glass CD may be placed at about 5 or 6 inches 
from AB, and the glass EF about 2 inches, or 17% 
inch from CD. The object-glass should be a dou- 
ble convex—the eye-glasses may be plano-convex; 
that is, plane on the one side and convex on the 
other, with the plane sides turned next the eye; 
but double convexes will do, if these cannot be 
procured. The tubes which contain the glasses 
may be made of pasteboard, and the stage, pillars, 
and box, of wood. The glasses may be procured 
for about 4 shillings; and if the individual fit them 
into the tubes, and perform all the other operations 
requisite, the expense of all the other materials 
will not exceed other four shillings. Suppose, 
now, that the object-glass AB is 44 inch focal dis- 
tance, and the image GH is formed at the distance 
of 6 inches from it, this image will be larger than 
the object, nearly in the proportion of 6 to %, or 
12 times. Suppose the glass EF, considered in 
connexion with CD, to possess a magnifying pow- 
er equal to 5 times, then the whole magnifying 
power will be 5 12, or 60 times, The object, 
therefore, will be magnified 60 times in length 
and in breadth, and consequently, the surface will 
be magnified 3600 times, which is the square of 
60. With stich a microscope, the animalcule in 
water, the circulation of the blood in frogs and 
fishes, the small feathers which compose the dust 
on butterflies’ wings, and all the most interesting 
appearances of the minute parts of animals and 
vegetables, may be distinctly perceived. 

Beside the discoveries in the heavens and in 
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the minute parts of creation, ‘to which the study 
of the science of optics has led,—its principles 
are capable of being directed to many important 
purposes in human life and society. By means of 
large burning mirrors and lenses the rays:of the 
sun have been condensed, so as to increase their 
intensity more than seventeen thousand times, and 
to produce a heat more than four hundred times 
greater than that of our common fires, which 
would serve for the combustion and fusion of nu- 
merous substances, which are infusible in the 
greatest heat that can be produced in our common 
furnaces. The property of a convex lens, by 
which rays proceeding from its focus are refracted 


into parallel directions, has enabled us to throw, — 


from light-houses, a strong light to great distances 
at sea. The large polyzonal, or built up lenses, 
contrived by Sir D. Brewster, which may be made 
of any magnitude, and the elegant lamp of Lieu- 
tenant Drummond,—the one producing the most 
intense light yet known, and the other conveying 
it undispersed to great distances,—promise to in- 
troduce improvements hitherto unthought of, and 
to diversify the nocturnal scenery both of sea and 
land. For, in the progress of extensive national 
improvements, they might be made subservient, 
in connexion with carburetted hydrogen gas, in 
enlivening and decorating the rural scene, in the 
absence of the sun, and in guiding the benighted 
traveler in all his journeyings. For, when we 
consider the improvements, in almost every de- 
partment of the social state, which have been 
lately carried forward, it is surely not too much 
to expect, that, in the course of a century hence, 
our highways, villages, hamlets, and even some of 
our moors and mountains, shall be lighted up with 
gas lamps, connected with mirrors and lenses an- 
alogous to those which illuminate our cities and 
towns, and which direct the mariner, when ap- 
proaching ourshores. The following figure shows 





the manner in which a large lens throws a light to 
great distances. Let AB, fig 4, represent one of 


Fig, 5. 
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Sir D. Brewster’s polyzonal lenses, or any other 
large lens, and GK its focal distance; if a lumi- 
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we 
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nous body OK, as the flame of a lamp, be placed 
at the focal point K; the rays-of light, diverging 
from CK, after passing through the lens AB, will 
proceed in a parallel direction, AK, GH, BF, and 
may illuminate objects at very considerable dis- 
tances. AB, fig.4, represents a section of the poly- 
zonal lens built of ten different pieces. L, fig. 
5, exhibits a front view of the same lens. Could 
such lenses be ¢onstructed of the size of 6, 8, 10 
or 12 feet in diameter, they would produce a degree 
of heat from the solar rays far surpassing what 
has hitherto been effected, and be capable of 
pi ae a brilliant light to immense distances. 
Fig. 6, shows the manner in which a concave 
mirror TU reflects the light of alamp VW, placed 
in its focus, to great distances. It is in that way 
that the light of the Bell rock, and other light- 
houses is reflected to more than thirty or forty 


miles distant. 


Fig. 6. 





Even the sciences of Electricity and Galvanism 
might, in some instances, be rendered subservient 
to the operations of art. By means of the elec- 
trical fluid, models of corn-mills, water-pumps, 
and orreries, showing the diurnal motion of the 



































UTILITY OF ELECTRICITY AND GALVANISM. 
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- earth, and the age and phases of the moon, have 


~ heen set in motion; and there can be no question, 


that, in the hands of genius, it might be directed 
to accomplish much more important effects. Even 
the lightning of the clouds, which is only the elec- 





trical fluid acting on an ample scale, has been 
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guided by the hand of art, to perform mechanical 
operations, by splitting large stones into shivers. 
This has been effectéd in the following manner. 
Suppose AB to represent a stone or portion of a 
rock, which is intended to be split into a number 
of pieces. Into the midst of this stone a long rod 
of iron, or conductor CD, is inserted, which ter- 
minates ina point. When a thunder-cloud, as 
EF, passes over the stone, within its striking dis- 
‘tance of the earth, the lightning from the cloud 
strikes the upper part of the pointed conductor, 
and is conducted downward to the heart of the 
stone, which either rends it in different places, or 
splits it at once into a multitude of fragments. 
This experiment, which appears to have been first 
made in Prussia, in 1811, was attended with com- 
plete success, during the first storm that passed 
over, after the bar of iron was inserted in the 
stone. 

To braziers, tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and other 
workers in metals, a knowledge of Galvanism 
might suggest a variety of useful hints, especially 
where it is an object of importance to secure any 
piece of metallic workmanship from rust. It is 
found that when metals are pure and kept sepa- 
rate from each other, they remain for a long time 
untarnished, but when alloyed, or plage in con- 
tact with other metals, they soon undergo oxida- 
tion. Coins composed of one metal are found 
more durable than those composed of two; and 
the copper sheathing of ships which is fastened 
with iron nails soon undergoes corrosion. These 
effects are now explained on the principles of gal- 
vanism. When two metallic substances of diffe- 
rent kinds are connected by moisture, they form 
what is called a galvanic circle; and, therefore, 
when one kind of metal is placed in eontact with 
another, if either water or the moisture of the 
atmosphere adheres to them, a galvauic circle is 
formed, and oxidation is produced. On this ground 
the late Sir Humphrey Davy suggested the pro- 
priety of fastening the upper sheathing of ships 
with copper instead of iron nails. ‘The same prin- 
ciple may be rendered of extensive application, and 
may afford many useful hints to every artisan em- 
ployed in working and combining metals. 

A knowledge of magnetism might also, in many 
cases, be directed to useful practical applications. 
This mysterious power, in connexion with its po- 
larity has already enabled the miner and surveyor 
to traverse the remotest corners of the largest 
mines, and to trace their way back in safety 
through all the windings of those subterraneous 
apartments, and has directed the navigator to steer 
his course with certainty, through the pathless 
ocean, to his “desired haven.” Throughout all 
the regions of the globe the magnetic power ex- 
tends its influence; and it is now found to have 
an intimate connexion with heat, electricity and 
galyanism. Of late years, it has been ascertained 
that iron with its oxides and alloysare not the only 
substances susceptible of. magnetic influence. 
The magnetism of nickel, though inferior to that 
of iron, is found to be considerable; and that of 
cobalt and titanium is quite perceptible. Nay, the 
recent discoveries of Arago have shown, “ that 
there is no substance but which, under proper cir- 
cumstances, is capable of exhibiting unequivocal 
signs of the magnetic virtue.” In consequence 
of a recent discovery of M. Oersted, * we are new 
enabled to communicate, at and during pleasure, 
to a coiled wire, of any metal indifferently, all the 
properties of a magnet—its attraction, repulsion, 
and polarity, and that even in a more intense de- 
gree than was previously thought to be possible in 
the best natural magnets.” This discovery tends 
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to enlarge our views of the range of magnetic in- 
fluence, and to lead us to the conclusion that its 
powers may hereafter be applied-to purposes of 
which at present we can have ho conception. 
Although the polarity of the magnet has been of 
incalculable service to mankind, particularly in 
promoting navigation and enlarging our know- 
ledge of the globe, yet we have no reason to be- 
lieve that this is the only practical purpose to 
which its powers may be applied, or the only rea- 
son why the Creator has so widely diffused its in- 
fluence in the system of nature; since, in his 
diversified operations in the material world, he so 
frequently produces a variety of effects from one 
and the same cause. It remains with man to 
prosecute his observations still more extensively 
on this subject, and his industry will, doubtless, be 
rewarded with the discovery of new relations, laws, 
and combinations, which may be susceptible of the 
most important practical applications in the arts 
which minister to the comfort and convenience of 
mankind. Even in its present state, the attractive 
property of magnetism is capable of being applied 
as a mechanical power, in certain pieces of ma- 
chinery, although its application in this way has 
never yet been attempted on an extensive scale. 
The following fact shows how its attractive 
power has lately been applied to the prolongation 
of life, and the warding off of incurable disease, 
in the case of a useful class of our fellow men. 
“In needle manufactories the workmen are con- 
stantly exposed to excessively minute particles of 
steel which fly from the grind-stones, and mix, 
though imperceptible to the eye, as the finest dust 
in the air, and are inhaled with their breath. The 
effect, though imperceptible on a short exposure, 
yet being constantly repeated from day to day, 
produces a constitutional irritation, dependent on 
the tonic properties of stecl, which is sure to ter- 
minate in pulmonary consumption; insomuch, 
that persons employed in this kind of work used 
scarcely ever to attain the age of forty years. In 
vain was it attempted to purify the air, before its 
entry into the lungs, by gauzes or linen guards; 
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structed by such coarse expedients, until some in- 
genious person bethought him of that wonderful 
power which every child who searches for its 
mother’s needle with a magnet, sees in exercise. 
Masks of magnetized steel wire are now construct- 
ed and adapted to the faces of the workmen. By 
these the air is not merely strained but searched 
in its passage through them, and each obnoxious 
atom arrested and removed.’’* 

This interesting fact affords a striking proof of 
the useful purposes to which the powers and pro- 
perties of natural substances may be applied, when 
the mind is directed to contemplate them in all 
their bearings, and to trace them to all their legit- 
imate consequences. The attractive power of the 
magnet, considered not only in its relation to iron 
and steel, but to all other substances in which 
magnetical virtue is found, in a greater or Jess de- 
gree, to reside—might, therefore, in the hands of 
an ingenious mechanic, lead to many interesting 
experiments, which might pave the way for the 
most important practical results. 

The facts connected with the science of Geology 
may likewise, in many instances, be directed to 
practical purposes. From the researches which, 
of late years, have been made in the interior of 
the earth, geologists are now pretty well acquaint- 
ed with the position and alternation of its strata, 
and with the different fossils which may be expec- 
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ted to abound in any particular distzict. Although 
these researches were undertaken chiefly with a 
view to ascertain the changes which have happen- 
ed in the structure of our globe, and to support 
certain theories of the earth—yet they may fre- 
quently be of use to landed proprietors, to engi- 
neers, and to speculators in mining operations, so 
as to direct them in their investigations, and pre- 
vent them from embarking in fshomes that may 
ultimately blast their expectations, exhaust their 
resources, and lead to irretrievable ruin. ‘The 
ruinous effects sometimes produced by ignorance 
of this subject are strikingly illustrated by the 
following fact:— , 

“Tt is not many years since an attempt was 
made to establish a colliery at Bexhill, in Sussex. 
The appearance of thin seams and sheets of fossil 
wood, and wood-coal, with some other indications 
similar to what occur in the neighborhood of the 
great coal beds in the north of England, having 
led to the sinking of a shaft, and the erection of 
machinery, on a scale of vast extent,—not less 
than eight thousand pounds are said to have been 
laid out on this project, which, it is almost need- 
less to add, proved completely abortive, as every 
geologist would have at once declared it must, the 
whole assemblage of geological facts being adverse 
to the existence of a regular coal bed in the Hast- 
ings’ sand; while this on which Bexhill is situated, 
is separated from the coal strata by a series of in- 
terposed beds of such enormous thickness as to 
render all idea of penetrating through them absurd. 
The history of mining speculations is full of simi- 
lar cases, where a very moderate acquaintance 
with the uswal order of nature, to say nothing of 
theoretical views, would have saved many a san- 
guine adventurer from utter ruin.’’** 

The study of the various branches of Natural 
History might also be rendered productive of util- 
ity in different departments of the arts. It is 
quite evident that a scientific knowledge of Bota- 
ny must be highly useful.to gardeners and their 
laborers, and to all who take an interest in horti- 
cultural and rural operations. Not only a know- 
ledge of the classification and arrangement of 
plants, but also of their physiological structure 
and functions, of their medicinal qualities, and of 
the chemical properties of soils and the different 
manures, will be found of considerable utility to 
such individuals—Zoology and Comparative Anato- 
my, which describe the peculiar structure and 
habits of animals, both foreign and domestic, will 
convey various portions of interesting information 
to shepherds, cattle-dealers, and agriculturists of 
every description. An acquaintance with Mine- 
ralogy, which treats of the solid and inanimate 
materials of our globe,—the earthy, saline, inflam- 
mable, and metallic substances of which it is com- 

osed, must be interesting to lapidaries, jewelers, 
iron-founders, and all who are employed in work- 
ing various metals. -To know the nature of those 
substances on ey are operating, the ma- 
terials with whic re united in their native 
t with phosphorus, sulphur, 

and carbon, the changes ‘produced upon them,by 
oxygen and the different acids, their relations to 
heat, and the liquids with which they may come 
in contact, and the various compounds into which 
they may be formed, will have a direét tendency 
not only to increase their stock of general know- 
ledge, but to render them more skillful and intel- 
ligent in their respective professions. Meteorology, 
which treats of the weather and the variable phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere, will, in many instan- 
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ces, be found a useful study to mariners, fisher- 
men, travelers, and farmers, by which they may 
frequently be directed in their movements, and 
avoid many inconveniences and dangers. By 
carefully attending to the motions of the barome- 
ter and thermometer, and comparing them with 
the electrical state of the atmosphere, the direction 
of the winds, and the appearances of the clouds, 
the farmer mage be warned of the continuance of 
rain or drought, and direct his operations accord- 
ingly, so as to protect his produce from danger. 

There is no application of science to the arts of 
more importance, and more extensive in its effects, 
than that of the employment of Steam for driving 
all kinds of machinery, and for propelling vessels 
along rivers and across the ocean. “It has arm- 
ed,” says Mr. Jeffrey, “the feebie hand of man 
with a power to which no limits can be assigned 
—completed the dominion of mind over the most 
refractory qualities of matter, and laid a sure 
foundation for all those future miracles of me- 
chanic power, which are to aid and reward the 
labors of after generations.’”? The first person 
who appears to have entertained the idea of em- 
ploying steam for propelling vessels, was Mr. J. 
Hulls, in the year 1736. But it was not until 
1807, when Mr. Fulton launched, at New York, 
the first steam-boat he had constructed, that navi- 
gation by steam was introduced to general prac- 
tice, which may therefore be considered as the 
epoch of the invention. In a few years every 
river and bay in the United States became the 
scene of steam navigation. In 1822 there were 
more than 350 steam vessels connected with these 
States, some of them of eight and nine hundred 
tons burden, and by this time, doubtless, they are 
more than doubled. In 1819 an expedition left 
Pittsburg, descended the Ohio in steam-boats for 
1100 miles, and then ascending the rapid Missouri, 
proceeded to the distance of no less than two 
thousand five hundred miles. They have now 
been introduced into every country in Europe. 
On the principal “rivers and seas connected with 
the British Isles, and even in the Scottish lakes, 
these vessels are sweeping along in majestic pomp, 
against wind and tide, diversifying the scenery 
through which they pass, and transporting travel- 
ers and parties of pleasure to their destination, 
with a rapidity unexampled in former ages. On 
the Clyde alone more-than fifty or sixty steam 
vessels are constantly plying. The scenery of the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Elbe, the Seine, the Dan- 
ube, the Wolga, the lakes of Constance and Ge- 
neva, and of many other rivers and inland seas, 
is now enlivened by these powerful machines, 
conveying goods and passengers in every direc- 
tion. Even the Atlantic ocean, an extent of more 
than three thousand miles, has been traversed by 
a steam-boat in twenty days; and the period, we 
trust, is not far distant, when the Red Sea, the 
Persian Gulf, the Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean, 
the Mediterranean, the Euxine, the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and even the wide Pacific, || be traversed by 
these rapid vehicles, conveying riches, liberty, re- 
ligion and intelligence to the islands of the ocean, 
and forming a bond of union among all nations. 

The admirable improvements in the construc- 
tion of steam carriages which are now going for- 
ward, are no less worthy of attention. ‘The rapid 
movements of these machinesywhich have been 
lately introduced on the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter railway, and the security and comfort with 
which they are attended, have excited the aston- 
ishment of every beholder. And no wonder,— 
since goods and passengers are now conveyed be- 
tween these cities, with a velocity of nearly thirty 
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miles an hour! so that it may be said, with the 
strictest propriety, that the steam engine is the 
most brilliant present ever made by philosophy 
to mankind. 

The discovery of carburetted hydrogen gas, and 
its application tothe purpose of illuminating our 
dwelling-houses, streets, and manufactories, may 
also be considered in reference to the arts. Every 
city, and every town of a moderate size, is now 
enlivened with the splendid brilliancy produced 
from this invisible substance; pipes for its con- 
veyance have been laid, of many hundred miles 
in extent, and diverging into numerous ramifica- 
tions, and thousands of artists are employed in con- 
ducting its manufacture, and forming tubes, and’ 
other devices, for distributing it in all directions. 

Now, since the inventions to which I am ad- 
verting are founded on chemical and mechanical 
principles, and on the discoveries of modern 
science, and since many thousands of mechanics 
are now employed in constructing the machinery 
connected with these inventions, and in conduct- 
ing its operations’ both by sea and land, it is of 
the utmost importance, in order to their being fully 
qualified for their respective departments, that they 
understand the scientific principles which enter 
into the construction of such machines and en- 
gines, the peculiar uses of every part, the manner 
in which the chemical agents employed operate, 
and the effects which, in any given circumstance, 
they must necessarily produce. In particular, 
it is indispensably necessary, that engine-men, 
and others employed for directing these machines, 
when in operation, should be acquainted with 
every part of their structure, and the principles 
on which their movements depend; for the com- 
fort and safety of the public, are dependent on the 
caution and skill with which they are-conducted. 
How could any,man be qualified for such an office 
without some portion of scientific knowledge? 
and how could travelers in such vehicles consider 
their lives and property secure, if they were not 
guided by men of intelligence and prudence? To 
the want of such caution and skill are chiefly to 
be attributed most of the disasters and fatal ac- 
cidents, connected with such operations, which 
have hitherto taken place. 

Beside the agriculturists, manufacturers, me- 
chanics, and artificers alluded to above, there are 
numerous other classes to which similar remarks 
will apply. In short, there is scarcely an indivi- 
dual, however obscure, in any department of so- 
ciety, but may derive practical benefit from an 
acquaintance with science. ‘The farm-servant 
or day-laborer,”’ says Lord Brougham, “ whether 
in his master’s employ, or tending the concerns 
of his own cottage, must derive great practical 
benefit,—must be both a better servant, and a more 
thrifty, and therefore, comfortable cottager, for 
knowing something of the nature of soils and 
manures, which chemistry teaches, and some- 
thing of the habits of animals, and the qualities 
and growth of plants, which he learns from iatu- 
ral history and chemistry together. In truth, 
though a man is neither a mechanic nor a peas- 
ant, but only one having a pot to boil, he is sure 
to learn from science lessons which will enable 
him to cook his morsel better, save his fuel, and 
both vary his dish and improve it. ‘The art of 
good and cheap cookery is intimately connected 
with the principles of chemical philosophy, and 
has received much, and will yet receive more, 
improvement from their application.””—Nay, even 
the kitchen maid, the laundry maid, and the mis- 
tress of every family, may derive many useful 
hints from the researches of science. ‘The whole 
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art of cookery is a chemical operation, and so are 
the arts of washing, dressing, bleaching, and dye- 
' ing. By a knowledge of the nature and proper- 
ties of the acids and other chemical substances, 
they would learn how to eradicate stains of ink, 
grease, &c., from cotton, linen, woollen, and 
silks, in the safest and most effectual manner, 
and many other processes of great utility in do- 
mestic life. Even the art of kindling a fire, and 
of stirring it when kindled, depends on philo- 
sophical principles. For example, the stirring of 
fire is of use, because it makes a hollow, where 
the air being rarefied by the adjacent heat, the 

rounding air rushes into the partial vacuum, 
and imparting its oxygen, gives life to the fire and 
carries the flame along with it. On this principle 
the following rules are founded. 1. Never stir a 
fire when fresh coals are laid on, particularly 
when they are very small, because they immedi- 
ately fall into the vacuum, and prevent the access 
of the oxygen of the atmosphere, which is the 
principle of combustion. 2. Always keep the 
bottom bar clear, because it is there chiefly that 
the air rushes in to nourish the fuel. 3. Never 
begin to stir at top, unless when the bottom is 
quite clear, and the top only wants breaking, 
otherwise the unkindled fuel may be pressed 
down in a body to the bottom, and the access: of 
atmospheric air prevented. 

Illustrations, of a similar kind, of the practical 
applications of science, might have been given 
to an almost indefinite extent; but the above spe- 
cimens may suflice as corroborative of the gene- 
ral position— that scientific knowledge would 
render mechanics and manufacturers of all de- 
scriptions more skillful in the prosecution of their 
respective employments. 

Some, however, may be disposed to insinuate, 
that it is quite enough for philosophers to ascer- 
tain principles, and to lay down rules founded 
upon them, for the direction of the mechanic or 
artisan ;—or, that it is only requisite that the di- 
rectors and superintendents of chemical processes 
and mechanical operations, should be acquainted 
with that portion of science which is necessary 
for their peculiar departments. But it is easy to 
perceive, that a mechanic who works merely by 
rules, without knowing the foundation or reasons 
of them, is only like a child who repeats his cate- 
chism by rote, without attaching a single idea to 
the words he utters, or like a horse driving a 
thrashing machine, without deviating from the 
narrow circle to which he is necessarily confined. 
When any accident occurs, when the circum- 
stances of the case are somewhat changed, when 
the same principle on which he generally pro- 
ceeds requires to be applied to a new object or 
mode of operation, he either blunders his work, 
or feels himself utterly at a loss how to proceed, 
The least deviation from his accustomed trammels 
puts him out, because he has no clear and com- 
prehensive view of the principles on which his 
practice depends. Hence, we uniformly find, that 
a man of scientific acquirements will easily com- 
prehend the plan of any new machine or archi- 
tectural operation, and be able to execute it, 
while he who works only by square and rule, will 
hesitate at every step, and perceive innumerable 
difficulties in his way. 'T’o confine artists to mere 
rules, without a knowledge of the principles on 
which they are founded, is to degrade their intel- 
lectual nature, to reduce them to something like 
mere machines, to render them less useful both 
to themselves and to their employers, and to pre- 


vent the improvement of ‘the liberal and mechani- 
eal arts. 
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The following instance may be stated as a spe- 
cimen of the advantages of chemical knowledge, 
and of the practical purposes to which it may be 
applied in different reais of the globe. A young 
Parisian, of the name er went on a com- 
mercial adventure to Egypt in the year 1822; but 
during some of the convulsions of that unsettled 
country, he lost the little property with which he 
was intrusted, and was forced ake a precipi- 
tateretreat from Suez to Alexandria. He remain- 
ed some time at Alexandria, destitute and almost 
hopeless. But the talent of observation, and the 
social habits characteristic of his countrymen, came 
to his aid: inalucky moment he formed the reso- ~ 
lution of retrieving his fortune by introducing 
the luxury of tice into the parched lands of the 
Ptolemies. This common product of wintry re- 
gions is known to be as grateful to the languid 
natives of tropical climates as ardent spirits are 
to the benumbed inhabitants of the Polar circle. 
Having succeeded in effecting a return to his 
family, the enterprising Parisian was enabled by 
the friendly assistance of Gay Lussac and The- 
nard, to adopt the best means that chemistry could 
devise for the preservation of ice, both during the 
voyage, and after its arrival in a sultry latitude; 
and at length set out from Paris with his inven- 
tions, and arrived safely at Alexandria, in April 
1823, The sovereign of Egypt, Mahommed ‘Ali, 
was delighted at this nevel addition to oriental 
luxuries; and, beside valuable presents, gave the 
inventor the exclusive right for five years of im- 
porting ice into his dominions. This privilege is 
estimated to be worth one million of francs, or 
nearly 50,000. In ancient times the world was 
enlightened by the learning of Egypt; 'the great- 
est philosophers traveled thither, as to the foun- 
tain-head of science;, but the land of Sesostris 
and Alexander has now become the prey of the 
ferocious Moslem; and whatever she enjoys of 
art, knowledge or civilization; she is compelled to 
receive from the once barbarous regions of the 
West.* 


II. Scientific knowledge will not only render 
persons more skillful in their respective employ- 
ments, but will enable them to make improvements: 
in the arts, and in the physical sciences with which 
they are connected. 

It has frequently been affirmed that many use- 
ful inventions have been owing to chance, and 
that persons ignorant of science have stumbled 
upon them without any previous investigation. 
It is not denied, that several inventions have 
originated in this way, but they are much fewer 
than is generally imagined; and, in almost every 
instance, where chance suggested the first hint of 
any invention, the future improvements were di- 
rected by the hand of genius and‘the aids of sci- 
ence. It is said, that the invention of the tele- 
Scope was owing to aspectacle-maker’s boy having 
accidentally taken up two convex glasses of dif- 
ferent focal distances, and placed the one near his 
eye and the other at a considerable distance, when 
he perceived, on looking through them, the spire 
of a neighboring church turned upside down, and 
much larger than its usual size. The father of 
the boy, amazed at this singular appearance, be- 
thought himself of adjusting two glasses on a 
board, supporting them in two brass or wooden 
circles, which might be removed nearer to, or far- 
ther from each other at pleasure, as in the fol- 
lowing figure, where A represents the object, B 
the lens next the object, @ the inverted image 
eg 
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formed by it, C the glass next the eye, and D the 
sliding board on which it was fixed, for adjusting 
the focus. Such appears to have been the first 
rude construction of a telescope. But so long as 
the invention remained in this rude state, it was 
of little benefit to society. It was not before 
Galileo, a philosopher of Tuscany, heard of the 
circumstance, and entered into investigations on 
the refraction of light, and the properties of 
lenses, that this noble instrument was improved 
and directed to the heavens for the purpose of 
making astronomical] discoveries; and all the sub- 
sequent improvements it has received, have been 
the result of reasonings and experimental inves- 
tigations, conducted by men of science. Sir 
Isaac Newton, in consequence of his experiments 
and discoveries respecting light and colors, detected 
the true cause of the imperfection of the common 
refracting telescope, and suggested the substitu- 
tion of metalline specula instead of lenses, which 
led him to the invention of the reflecting tele- 
scope; and Mr. Dolland, in consequence of his in- 
vestigations and experiments respecting the different 
degrees of refraction and divergency of color pro- 
duced by differertt kinds of glass, effected the 
greatest improvement that had ever been made on 
the refracting telescope, by producing an image 
free of the imperfections caused by the blending 
of the prismatic colors. And we have reason to 
believe, that the further improvement of this tele- 
scope will chiefly depend on ascertaining the true 
- chemical composition of flint glass fot achromatic 
purposes, and the proper mode of conducting its 
manufacture, which may lead to the construction 
of instruments of this kind, on a more extensive 
scale than has ever yet been attempted, and’ to 
discoveries in the celestial regions far beyond 
those which have hitherto been made. But such 


improvements can never be effected, unless by 
numerous experimental investigations, conduct- 
ed by those whose minds are thoroughly im- 
bued with the principles of chemical and optical 
science.* 
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its on Achromatic object- 
glasses was made by a forei f the name of Guinand, 
who was originally a cabinet-maker, After acquiring a 
knowledge of the principles of optics, and of the mode of 
constructing telescopes, he applied himself particularly to 
ascertain the proper composition of flint-glass for achromatic 

urposes; and, after spending twenty or thirty years in ma- 
bine experiments—casting one pot of glass after another, 
and meeting with frequent disappointments,—he at length 
succeeded in obtaining glass for achré-ati¢ telescopes, of 
larger dimensions and of a quality superior to what could 
formerly be procured. Of this glass was formed the largest 
triple achromatic telescope ever constructed, which was 
lately erected in the observatory of the university at Dorpat, 
under, the direction of M. Fraunhofer. This glass is perfect- 
ly free from veins, and has a greater dispersive power than 
any obtained before. The diameter of this object’ glass is 
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With regard to the invention and improvement 
of the steam-engine—a story has been told “that 
an idle boy being employed to stop and open a 
valve, saw that he could save himself the trouble 
of attending and watching it, by fixing a plug 
upon a part of the machine which came to the 
place at the proper times, in consequence of the 
general movement.’’? Whether or not. this story 
has any foundation in fay eta is, that 
all the most useful improvements in this engine 
have been the result of the most elaborate re- 
searches and investigations of scientific truths. 
The first distinct notion of the structure and ope- 
ration of this powerful machine appears to have 
been given by the Marquis of Worcester, in 1663, 
in his “Century of Inventions.’’. Its subsequent 
improvements by Savary, Blackey, Newcomen, 





almost ten inches, and its focal distance 15 feet. It has four 
eye pieces, the lowest magnifying 175 times, and the 
highest 700 times. Mr. Tulley of Islington lately construct- 
ed, of similar materials, manufactured by the same artist, a 
telescope whose object-glass is about seven inches diameter, 
and its focal length twelve feet,which is now in the possession 
of Dr. Pearson. The piece of flint-glass of which the concave 
lens was formed, cost Mr. Tulley about thirty guineas. Un- 
fortunately for science, the ingenious artist [Guinand] is now 
dead, and it is uncertain whether he has left any particular 
details of his process behind him. The possibility, how- 
ever, of procuring glass for the construction of very large ach- 
romatic telescopes, is now put beyond a doubt. 

The unscientific reader may acquire a general idea of an 
achromatic objeot-glass from the following figure,—where A 
D represents a double unequally convex lens of crown-glass, 
C B a double concave of flint-glass, and E F another convex 
lens of crown glass. These are placed together in the man- 
ner represented in the figure, and form what is called an 




























































































achromatic object-glass, the term achromatic signifying free 
of color. Sometimes only two lenses, a convex of crown, 
and a concave of flint glass are combined for the same pur- 
pose. In the case of a single convex glass, the image form- 
ed is blended with the prismatic colors which come to foci, 
at different distances from the lens, and consequently pro- 
duce a comparatively indistinct image, which will not ad- 
mit of a high magnifying power. But the achromatic lens, 
forming an image without color, will bear a larger aperture, 
and a higher magnifying power, than a common refractor of 
the same length, So'great is the difference—that an achro- 
matic telescope of Dolland, only three feet ten inches in 
length, was found to equal, and even excel the famous aerial 
telescope of Huygens of 123 ft. focal length, and the gentlemen 
present-at the trial agreed that “the dwarf was fairly a match 
for the giant.” The principal obstacle to their construction on 
a larger scale, is the difficulty of procuring large pieces of flint 
glass free of veins, and of a proper dispersive quality. 
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Beighton and Fitzgerald, were the results of | stances discovered, the cause of the corrosion of - 


physical 
the most laborious investigations. * Its latest and 
most important improvements by Mr. James Watt, 
were owing no less to the scientific knowledge 
which adorned his mind, than to his mechanical 
ingenuity. He was a man of a truly philosophi- 
cal mind, eminently conversant in all branches of 
natural knowledge, and the pupil and intimate 
friend of Dr. Black, and had attended the lectures 
of that distinguished philosopher in the univer- 
sity of Glasgow. And he often acknowledged 
“that his first ideas on this subject were acquired 
his attendance on Dr. Black’s chemical lec- 

, and from the consideration of his theory 
latent heat, and the expansibility of steam.” 

e may therefore rest assured, that all the future 
improvements and new applications of this noble 
invention will be the result of physical and chem- 
ical knowledge combined with mechanical skill; 
and consequently, no artisan can ever expect to 
be instrumental in bringing the steam-engine to 
its highest pitch of improvement, and in direct- 
ing its energies to all the purposes to which they 
may be applied, unless the pursuits of science oc- 
cupy a considerable share of his attention. 

The first hint of the mariner’s compass is gene- 
rally supposed to have been owing to chance. 
Some persons may have accidentally observed, 
that when a small loadstone is suspended in water 
on a piece of wood or cork, its ends pointed 
toward the south and north. Such experiments 
seem to have been applied at first for mere amuse- 
ment, and to excite astonishment in the minds of 
the ignorant and illiterate. But it was not until 
some genius possessed of science and of reflecting 
powers seized the hint thus given, that it was ap- 
plied to the important purpose of directing the 
mariner in his course through the pathless' ocean. 
And to science we are indebted for the manner 
of determining the declination of the needle, in 
all parts of the world, by means of the azimuth 
compass, and thus rendering it an accurate guide 
to the navigator in every region through which 
he moves. The discovery of that peculiar prin- 
ciple termed galvanism, was partly owing to acci- 
dent. While Galvani, professor of, anatomy at 
Bologna, was one day employed in dissecting a 
frog, in a room where some of his friends were 
amusing themselves with electrical experiments, 
one of them having happened to draw a spark 
from the conductor, at the same time that the pro- 
fessor touched one of the nerves of the animal, 
its whole body was instantly shaken .by a violent 
convulsion. Having afterward suspended some 
frogs from the iron palisades which surrounded 
his garden, by means of metallic hooks fixed in 
the spines of their backs, he observed that their 
muscles contracted frequently and involuntarily, 
as if from a shock of electricity. Such facts, 
presented to the view of unscientific persons, 
might have produced nothing more than a gaze 
of wonder; perhaps supernatural powers might 
have been resorted to in order to account for the 
phenomena, and in a short time they might have 
been forgotten as a vision of the night. But such 
scientific minds as those of Valli, Volta, Monro, 
Fowler, Davy, Humboldt and Wollaston, having 
seized upon these facts, having contemplated them 
in every point of view, and instituted experi- 
ments of every description in relation to them— 
most astonishing discoveries in science have been 
brought to light—the whole aspect of chemistry 
has been changed,-and numerous improvements 
introduced into the practice of the useful arts. 
Alkalis have been decomposed, new metallic sub- 








knowledge, of mechanical skill, and of | metals ascertained, and the means determined by 


which it may be effectually prevented. 

It is a truth which the whole history of science 
fully corroborates, that very few important dis- 
coveries have been made by accident or by igno- 
rant persons, whose minds were not directed to 
the particular object of research. On the other 
hand, we have every‘reason to believe, that there 
are many facts and circumstances which have 
passed under the inspection of untutored minds, 
which, had they come within the range of men 
of science, would have led to many useful inven- 
tions which are yet-hid in the womb of futurity, 
and which will reward the industry of more en- 
lightened generations. The inventions to which 
we have now adverted, and many others, where 
chance suggested the first rude hints, would, in 
all probability, have lain for ages in obscurity, 
without any real utility to mankind, had not the 
genius of science seized upon them, viewed them 
in all their bearings, and traced them to all their 
legitimate consequences and results. Had the 
telescope, the steam engine, and the mariner’s 
compass, in their first embryo state, remained 
solely in the hands of ignorant empirics, they 
might have been reserved merely as play-things 
for the purpose of vulgar amusement, or exhibit- 
ed by cunning impostors to aid their deceptions, 
or to produce a belief of their supernatural pow- 
ers. But science snatched them from the hands 
of the ignorant and the designing, and having 
added the requisite improvements, bequeathed 
them to mankind as the means of future advance- 
ment in the paths of knowledge, and in the prac- 
tice of the arts. 

It may be laid down as akind of axiom, to 
which few exceptions will occur, that great dis- 
coveries in science and improvements in art. are 
never to be expected but as the result of know- 
ledge combined with unwearied investigation. 
This axiom might be illustrated, were it neces- 
sary, from what we know of tlre past history of 
our most useful inventions. The celebrated M. 
Huygens, who first discovered the means of ren- 
dering clocks exact by applying the pendulum, 
and rendering all its vibrations equal by the cy- 
cloid—was one of the first. mathematicians and 
astronomers of his age. He had long kept the 
object of his pursuit before his mind, he plied his 
mechanical ingenuity in adapting the machinery 
of a clock to the maintaining of the vibrations 
of a pendulum, and by his mathematical know- 
ledge investigated the theory of its motion. By 
the aid of a new department of geometrical sci- 
ence, invented by himself, he showed how to 
make a pendulum swing in a cycloid, and that its 
vibrations in this curve are all performed in equal 
times, whatever be their extent. The ingenious 
Mr. Rebert Hooke, who was the inventor of 
spring or pocket watches, and of several astro- 
nomical instruments for making observations both 
at sea and land—was eminently distinguished for 
his philosophical and mathematical acquirements. 
From his earliest years he discovered a genius 
for mechanics, and all his other knowledge was 
brought to bear upon his numerous inventions 
and contrivances.—Otto Guerieke, who invented 
the Air-pump, was one of the first mathematicians 
of his time; and the Honorable Robert Boyle, 
who improved this valuable instrument, was one 
of, the most illustrious philosophers of the age 
and country in which he lived—Mr. Ferguso 
the inventor of several orreries, the’ astronomic 
rotula, the eclipsarian, the mechanical paradox, 
and other astronomical machinery, had, from his 
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earliest years, devoted the greatest part of his 


time to the study of mechanics, and the physical 
and mathematical sciences with which it is con- 
nected, as appears from the numerous popular 
works which he published on these subjects, which 
are still in extensive circulation.—The late Mr. 
Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning jennies, 
devoted many years to the study of mechanics 
and to the improvement of his invention, until he 
was perfectly conversant in everything that re- 
lates to the construction of machinery. This ad- 
mirable invention, by which a pound of the finest 
cotton has been spun by machinery into a yarn 
extending more than 119 miles, was not the result 
of chanee, but of the most unwearied study and 
attention in regard to every circumstance which 
had a bearing on the object of his pursuit: and as 
he had not originally received anything like a 
regular scientific education, his acquirements were 
the result of his own application and industry.— 
«The new process of refining sugar, by which 
more money has been made in a shorter time, 
and with less risk and trouble, than was ever per- 
haps gained from an invention, was discovered by 
an accomplished chemist, E. Howard, brother 
of the Duke of Norfolk, and was the fruit of a 
long course of experiments, in the progress of 
which, known philosophical principles were con- 
stantly applied, and one or two new principles as- 
certained.”’ 

There are few inventions of modern times that 
have been more directly the result of philosophi- 
cal knowledge and experiment, than the safety- 
lamp, invented by that accomplished chemist, the 
late Sir Humphrey Davy.. He instituted a series 
of philosophical experiments, with the express 
purpose of constructing, if possible, a lamp by 
which the miner might walk through a body of 
fire-damp in his subterraneous apartments with- 
out danger of an explosion; and the success with 
which his investigations were attended, led to one 
of the most beautiful and useful inventions which 
distinguish the period in which we live.* Had 
this ingenious philosopher been ignorant of the 
nature and properties: of carbureted hydrogen 
gas, of the composition of atmospheric air, of the 
nature of combustion, and of the general princi- 
ples of chemical science, he could never have hit 
upon the construction. of this admirable instru- 
ment, and the useful miner would still have been 
left to grapple with his invisible enemy (the fire- 
damp) without any means of escaping from its 
destructive agency.t 


* See Appendix, No. IX. 

t It is more than probable, that fatal accidents have occur- 
red in coal mines where these lamps have been used, owing 
to the ignorance and inattention of some of those artists who 
have been employed in forming the wire-gauze with which 
they are surrounded. A friend of mine, who performed a 
great variety of experiments with this instrument, with 
every combination of explosive gas, informed me, that, with 
a lamp surrounded with wire-gauze, manufactured by an ar- 
tist in a town in the north of England, and who supplied i 
for the use of the miners—an explosion uniformly took place 
when the instrument was placed ina body of inflammable gas. 
He suspected that the apertures in the wire-gauze were too 
large, and remonstrated with the artist on his want of accu- 
tacy; and it was not before he procured gauze with smaller 
apertures that his experiments succeeded; and they were at- 
tended with complete success in every future experiment, 
after the gauze was changed. So small was the difference 
in the contexture of the two pieces of the gauze, that, to a 
common eye, it was scarcely perceptile.. It is found by ex- 
periment, that the apertures in the gauze should not exceed 


one twentieth of an inch square, and that wire from one for- | 


tieth to one sixtieth of an inch diameter, is the most conve- 
nient. Had the artist alluded to, known how to perform ex- 
periments with this instrument, and tried the effects of his 
gauze before he sold it for the purpose intended, such seri- 
ous blunders would not have been committed. Whoknows 
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We may farther remark, that the mechanic 
whose mind is enlightened with scientific know- 
ledge, has a much greater chance of being instru- 
mental in improving the arts, than the mere chemist 
or philosopher. While the mere philosopher is de- 
monstrating principles and forming theories in his 
closet, and sometimes performing experiments, 
only on a small scale,—the workman, in certain 
manufactories, has a daily opportunity of contem- 
plating chemical processes and mechanical opera- 
tions on an eatensive scale, and of perceiving 
numberless modifications and contrivances, which 


require to be attended to, of which the mere sci- 


entific speculator can form but a very faint 
inadequate conception. Being familiar wi 


most minute details of every'process and opera- 


tion, he can perceive redundancies and defects 
imperceptible to other observers; and, if he hag 
an accurate knowledge of the general principles 
on which his operations depend, he must be best 
qualified for suggesting and contriving the requi- 
site improvements. As the mechanic is constant- 
ly handling the tools and materials with which 
new experiments and improvements may be 
made,—observing the effects of certain contri- 
vances, and of deviations from established prac- 
tice—and witnessing the chemical and mechanical 
actions of bodies on each other—he.has more: op- 
portunities of observation in these respects, and, 
consequently, is more likely than any other class 
of society to strike out a new path which may 
lead to some useful invention in the arts, or dis- 
covery in the sciences.* But if his mind is not 
imbued with knowledge, he trudges on, like a 
mill-horse, in the same beaten track, and may 
overlook a thousand opportunities of performing 
experiments, and a thousand circumstances which 
might. suggest new improvements. 

In short, in so far as chance is concerned in 
new discoveries and improvements in the arts, 
the scientific mechanic has a hundred chances to 
one, compared with the ignorant artificer, that, in 
the course of his operations, he shall hit upon a 
new principle of improvement: his chances of 
such results are even superior to those of the 





but the deficiency in the gauze alluded to might have been 
the cause ofthe destruction of several lives in the pits where 
it was used? for it is a certain fact, that accidents from ex- 
plosions are occasionally occurring, even in mines where 
these lamps are generally in use. Hence the necessity of 
chemical knowledge and attention to scientific accuracy in 
those who are the manufacturers of instruments of this de- 
scription—on the accurate construction of which the lives 
and comforts of a useful body of the community may depend. 
I know not whether it,be customary to put the safety-lamp 
into the hands of the miner, without first trying its efficien- 
cy for resisting the effects of explosive gases. If it is not, 
it is a most glaring and dangerous oversight; and there can 
be no question, that to the neglect of this precaution are to 
be attributed many of those explosions which have taken 
place in the mines where this lamp has been introduced. 
Besides, such neglects have a direct tendency to detract 
from the merits of this noble invention, to prevent its uni- 
versal adoption, and to render uncertain its efficiency for 
warding off destructive explosions. But from the experiments 
alluded to above, which were performed with the greatest 
care, and with every possible combination of explosive gas, 
and frequently exhibited in private, and before large public 
audiences—the efficiency of this lamp for resisting the ef- 
fects of fire-damp is put beyond the shadow of a doubt. It 
is known to be the practice of some miners, occasionally to 
screw off the top of their lamp, in order to enjoy the benefit 
of more light than what shines through the wire-gauze. Such 
a practice ought to be strictly prohibited, and the instrument 
if possible, rendered incapable of being opened at top—a 
practice which may probably have been the occasion of sey- 
eral explosions. If the workmen in mines were carefully 
instructed in the general principles of chemistry, and par- 
ticularly in the nature of combustion, explosions, and the 
qualities of the different gases, they would not dare to haze 
ard such dangerous experiments. 
* See Appendix, No. X. 
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most profound philosophers who never engage in 
practical operations, as he is constantly in the 
way of perceiving what is useless, defective, or 
in any way amiss in the common methods of pro- 
cedure. ‘T'o use a common expression, “he is in 
the way of good luck, and if he possesses the re- 
quisite information, he can take the advantage of 
it when it comes to him.’’ And should he be so 
fortunate as to hit on a new invention, he will 
probably enjoy not merely the honor which is at- 
tached to a new discovery, but also the pecuniary 
advantages which generally result from it. 

We have, therefore, every reason to hope, that, 
7 scientific knowledge universally diffused 
among the working classes, every department of 
the useful arts would proceed with a rapid pro- 
gress to perfection, and new arts and inventions, 
hitherto unknown, be introduced on the theater 
of the world, to increase the enjoyments of do- 
mestic society, and to embellish the face of nature. 
No possible limits cong estened to the powers 
of genius, to the resources of science, to the im- 
provement of machinery, to the aids to be derived 
from chemical resources, and to the skill and in- 
dustry of mechanics and laborers when guided 
by the light which scientific discoveries have dif- 
fused around them. Almost every new discovery 
in-nature lays the foundation of a new art; and 
since the recent discoveries of chemistry lead to 
the conviction, that the properties and powers of 
material substances are only beginning to be dis- 
covered—the resources of art must, in some mea- 
sure, keep pace with our knowledge of the pow- 
ers of nature. It is by seizing on these powers, 
and employing them in subserviency to his de- 
signs, that man has been enabled to perform ope- 
rations which the whole united force of mere 
animal strength could never have accomplished. 
Steam, galvanism, the atmospheric pressure, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and other natural agents, formerly 
unnoticed or unknown, have been called into ac- 
tion by the genius of science; and, in the form 
of steam-boats and carriages, Voltaic batteries, 
gasometers and air-balloons, have generated forces, 
effected decompositions, diffused the most bril- 
liant illuminations, and produced a celerity of 
motion both on sea and land which have aston- 
ished even the philosophical world, and which 
former generations would have been disposed to 
ascribe to the agencies of infernal demons. And 
who shall dare to set boundaries to the range of 
scientific discovery—or to say, that principles and 
powers of a still more wonderful and energetic 
nature, shall not be discovered in the system of 
nature, calculated to perform achievements still 
more striking and magnificent? Much has, of 
late years, been performed by the application and 
combination of Chemical and mechanical pow- 
ers, but much more, we may confidently expect, 
will be achieved in generations yet to come, when 
the physical universe shall be more extensively 
explored, and the gates of the temple of know- 
ledge thrown open to all. Future Watts, Davys 
and Arkwrights will doubtless arise, with minds 
still more brilliantly illuminated with the lights 
of science, and the splendid inventions of the pre- 
sent age be far surpassed in the “future miracles 
of mechanic power,” which will distinguish the 
ages which are yet to come. But, inorder to 
this “wished for consummation,” it is indispen- 
sably requisite that the mass of mankind be 
aroused from their slumbers, that knowledge be 
universally diffused, and that the light of science 
shed its influence on men of every nation, of 
every profession, and of every rank. And if, 


through apathy or avarice, or indulgence in sen- | 
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|sual propensities, we refuse to lend our helping 
hand to this object, now that a spirit of inquiry 
has gone abroad in the world—society may yet 
relapse into the darkness which enveloped the 
human mind during the middle ages, and the no- 
ble inventions of the past and present age, like 
the stately monuments of Grecian and Roman 
art, be lost amidst the mists of ignorance, or 
blended with the ruins of empires. 

ie \ = 
II. The knowledge and mental activity con- 
nected with the improvement of the arts, would 
promote the external comforts of mankind, particu- 
larly of the lower orders of society. 

Since the period when the arts began to be im- 
proved, and a spirit of inquiry after knowledge 
was excited among the middling and lower orders, 
many comforts and conveniences have been in-~ 
troduced, and a new luster appears on the face 
of general society. In many places the aspect 
of the country has been entirely changed; the 
low thatched cottage of the farmer has arisen into 
.a stately mansion, the noisome dunghill which 
stood within two yards of his door, has been 
thrown into a spacious court at a distance from 
his dwelling, and his offices display a neatness and 
elegance which seem to vie with those of the 
proprietor of the soil. The gloomy parish church, 
with its narrow aisle and tottering belfry, has 
been transformed into a noble lightsome edifice, 
and adorned with a stately spire towering above 
all surrounding objects; and the village school, 
within whose narrow walls a hundred little ur- 
chins were crowded, like sheep in a fold, has now 
expanded into a spacious hall. Narrow dirty 
paths have been improved, roads formed on spa- 
cious plans, canals and railways constructed, 
streets enlarged, waste lands cultivated, marshes 
drained, and the interior of houses decorated and 
rendered more comfortable and commodious. In 
districts where nothing formerly appeared but a 
dreary waste, print-fields have been established, 
cotton mills, founderies, and other manufactories 
erected, villages reared, and the noise of machine- 
ry, the tolling of bells, the sound of hammers, 
the buzz of reels, and the hum of human voices 
and of ceaseless activity, now diversify the scene 
where nothing was formerly heard but the purl- 
ing stream or the howlings of the tempest. In 
certain parts of the country where the passing of 
a chariot was a kind of phenomenon, mails and 
stage-coaches crowded with travelers of all de- 
scriptions, within and without, now follow each 
other in rapid succession, conveying their passen- 
gers with uninterrupted rapidity, and at one-half 
the expense formerly incurred. Even on the in- 
land lake, where scarcely a small skiff was for- 
merly seen, steam-vessels are now beheld sweep- 
ing along in majestic style, and landing fashiona- 
ble parties, heroes, divines, and philosophers, to 
enliven the rural hamlet, the heath-clad moun- 
tain, and the romantic glen. 

Much, however, is still wanting to complete 
the enjoyments of the lower ranks of society. In 
the country, many of them live in the most 
wretched hovels, open to the wind and rain, with- 
out a separate apartment to which an individual 
may retire for mental exercise; in towns, a whole 
family is frequently crowded into a single apart- 
ment in a narrow lane, surrounded with filth and 
noxious exhalations, and where the light of day 
‘is scarcely visible. In such habitations, where 
the kitchen, parlor, and bed-closet are all com- 
prised in one narrow apartment, it is next to im- 





possible for a man to improve his mind by read- . 
ing or reflection, amidst the gloom of twilight, 
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the noise of children, and the preparation of 
victuals, even although he felt an ardent desire 
for intellectual enjoyment. Hence the tempta- 
tion to which such persons are exposed to seek 
enjoyment in wandering through the streets, in 
frequenting the ale-house, ‘or in lounging at 
the fire-side in mental inactivity. In order that 
the laborer may be stimulated to the cultivation 
of his mental powers, he must be furnished with 
those domestic conveniences requisite for attain- 
ing this object. He must be paid such wages as 
will enable him to procure such conveniences, 
and the means of instruction, otherwise it is the 
next thing to an insult to exhort him to prosecute 
the path of science. The long hours of labor, 
and the paltry remuneration which the laborer re- 
ceives in many of our spinning-mills and other 
manufactories, so long as such domestic slavery 
and avaricious practices continue, form an insur- 
mountable barrier to the general diffusion of know- 
ledge. 

But were the minds of the lower orders im- 
bued with a certain portion of useful science, and 
did they possess such a competency as every hu- 
man being ought to énjoy, their knowledge would 
lead them to habits of diligence and economy. In 
most instances it will be found, that ignorance is 
the fruitful source of indolence, waste, and ex- 
travagance, and that abject poverty is the result 
of a want of discrimination and proper arrange- 
ment in the management of domestic affairs. 
Now, the habits of application which the acqui- 
sition of Knowledge necessarily produces, would 
naturally be carried into the various departments 
of labor peculiar to their stations, and prevent 
that laziness and inattention which is too com- 
mon among the working classes, and which not 
unfrequently lead to poverty and disgrace. Their 
knowledge of the nature of heat, combustion, at- 
mospherie air, and combustible substances, would 
lead them to a proper economy in the use of fuel; 
and their acquaintance with the truths of chem- 
istry, on which the art of a rational cookery is 
founded, would lead them to an economical prac- 
tice in the preparation of victuals, and teach them 
to extract from every substance all its nutritious 
- qualities, and to impart a proper relish to every 
dish they prepare; for want of which knowledge 
and attention, the natural substances intended for 
the sustenance of man will not go half their length 
in the hands of some as they do under the judi- 
cious management of others. Their knowledge 
of the structure and functions of the animal sys- 
tem, of the regimen which ought to be attended 
to in order to health and vigor, of the causes 
which produce obstructed perspiration, of the 
means by which pestilential effluvia and infectious 
diseases are propagated, and of the disasters to 
which the human frame is liabie in certain situa- 
tions, would tend to prevent many of those diseases 
and fatal accidents to which ignorance and inat- 
tention have exposed so many of our fellow-men. 
For want of attending to such precautions in 
these respects, as knowledge would have suggest- 
ed, thousands of families have been plunged into 
wretchedness and ruin, which all their future ex- 
erlions were inadequate to remove. As the son 
of Sirach has well observed, “Better is the poor 
being sound and strong in constitution, than a 
rich man that is afflicted inghis. body. Health 
and good estate of body are above all gold; there 
are no riches above a sound body, and no joy 
above the joy of the heart.” 

As slovenliness and filth are generally the char- 
acteristics of ignorance and vulgarity, so an at- 
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features of cultivated minds. Cleanliness is con- 
ducive to health and virtuous activity, but un- 
cleanliness is prejudicial to both. Keeping the 
body clean is of great importance, since. more 
than one-half of what we eat and drink is evac- 
uated by perspiration, and if the skin is not kept 
clean the pores are stopped, and perspiration con- 
sequently prevented, to the great injury of health. 
It is highly necessary to the health and cheerful- 
ness of children; for where it is neglected, they 
grow pale, meager, and squalid, and subject to 
several loathsome and troublesome diseases.— 
Washing the hands, face, mouth, and feet, and 
occasionally the whole body, conduces to health, 
strength, and ease, and tends to prevent cl 
rheumatism, cramps, the palsy, the itch, the 
tooth-ache, and many other maladies. Attention 
to cleanliness of body would also lead to cleanli- 
ness in regard to clothes, victuals, apartments, 
beds and furniture. A knowledge of the nature 
of the mephitic gases, of the necessity of pure 
atmospheric air to health and vigor, and of the 
means by which infection is produced and .com- 
municated, would lead persons to see the proprie- 
ty of frequently opening doors and windows to 
dissipate corrupted air, and to admit the refresh- 
ing breeze, of sweeping cobwebs from the cor- 
ners and ceiling of the room, and of removing 
dust, straw, or filth of any kind which is offen- 
sive to the smell, and in which infection might be 
deposited. By such attention, fevers and other 
malignant disorders might be prevented, vigor, 
health, and serenity promoted, and the whole 
dwelling and its inmates present an air of cheer- 
fulness and comfort, and become the seat of do- 
mestic felicity. 

Again, scientific knowledge would display itself 
among the lower orders, in the tasteful decora- 
tions of their houses and garden plots. The study 
of botany and horticulture would teach them to 
select the most beautiful flowers, shrubs, and 
evergreens; to arrange their plots with neatness 
and taste, and to improve their kitchen-garden to 
the best advantage, so as to render it productive 
for the pleasure and sustenance of their fam- 
ilies. A genius for mechanical operations, which 
almost every person may acquire, would lead them 
to invent a variety of decorations, and to devise 
many contrivances for the purpose of conve- 
niency, and for keeping everything in its proper 
place and order —which never enter into the 
conceptions of rude and vulgar minds. Were 
such dispositions and mental activity generally 
prevalent, the circumstances which lead to pover- 
ty, beggary and drunkenness, would be in a great 
measure removed, and home would always be re-- 
sorted to as a place of comfort and enjoyment. 

Again, the study of science and art would in- 
cline the lower classes to enter into the spirit of 
every new improvement, and to giwe their assistance: 
in carrying it forward. ‘The want of taste and of 
mental activity, and the spirit of selfishness whieh | 
at present prevails among the mass of mankind, 
prevent the accomplishment of a variety of 
schemes which might tend to promote the con- 
veniences and comforts of general society. For 
example; many of our villages which might oth- 
erwise present the appearance of neatness and 
comfort, are almost impassable, especially in the 
winter season, and during rainy weather, on ac- 
count of the badness of roads and the want of 
foot-paths. At almost every step you encounter 
a pool, a heap of rubbish, or a dunghill, and in 
many places feel as if you were walking in a: 
quagmire. In some villages, otherwise well plan- 


tention to cleanliness is one of the distinguishing | ned, the streets present a grotesque appearance of ; 
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sandy hillocks and mounds, and pools of stag- 
nant water scattered in every direction, with 
scarcely the vestige of a pathway. to guide the 
steps of the passenger. In winter, the traveler, 
in passing along, is bespattered with mire and 
dirt, and in summer, he can only drag heavily 
on, while his feet at every step sink into soft and 
parched sand. Now, such is the apathy and in- 
difference that prevail among many villagers as 
to improvement in these respects, that although 
the contribution of a single shilling or of half a 
day’s labor might, in some instances, accomplish 
the requisite improvements, they will stand aloof 
from such operations with a sullen obstinacy, 
and even glory in being the means of preventing 
them. Nay, such is the selfishness of many in- 
‘dividuals, that they will not remove nuisances 
even from the front of their own dwellings, be- 
cause it might at the same time promote the con- 
venience of the public at large. In large towns, 
likewise, many narrow lanes are rendered filthy, 
gloomy, and unwhol e by the avarice of 
landlords, and the obstinate and boorish manners 
of their tenants, and improvements prevented 
which would tend to the health and comfort of 
the inhabitants. But as knowledge tends to libe- 
ralize the mind, to subdue the principle of selfish- 
ness, and to produce a relish for cleanliness and 
comfort, when it is more generally diffused, we 
may expect that such improvements as those to 
which I allude will be carried forward with spirit 
and alacrity. There would not be the smallest 
difficulty in accomplishing every object of this 
kind, and every other improvement conducive to 


the pleasure and comfort of the social state, pro- | 


vided the majority of a community were cheer- 
fully to come forward with their assistance and 
contributions, however small, and to act with 
concord and harmony. A whole community or 
nation acting in unison, and every one contribu- 
ting according to his ability, would accomplish 
wonders in relation to the improvement of towns, 
villages, and hamlets, and of everything that re- 
gards the comfort of civil and domestic society. 
In short, were knowledge generally diffused, 
and art uniformly directed by the principles of 
science, new and interesting plans would be form- 
ed, new improvements set on foot, new comforts 
enjoyed, and a new luster would appear on the 
face of nature, and on the state of general socie- 
ty. Numerous. conveniences, decorations, and 
useful establishments never yet attempted, would 
soon be realized. Houses on neat and commodi- 
ous plans, in airy situations, and furnished with 
every requisite accommodation, would be reared 
for the use of the peasant and mechanic ; schools 
on spacious plans for the promotion of useful 
knowledge would be erected in every village and 
hamlet, and in every quarter of a city where they 
were found expedient; asylums would be built for 
the reception of the friendless poor, whether 
young or old; manufactories established for sup- 
plying employment to every class of laborers and 
artisans, and lecture-rooms prepared, furnished 
with the requisite apparatus, to which they might 
resort for improvement in science. Roads would 
be cut in all convenient directions, diversified 
with rural decorations, hedge-rows, and shad 
bowers,—foot-paths, broad and smooth, would 
accompany them in all their windings, and gas- 
lamps, erected at every half-mile’s distance, would 
variegate the rural scene and cheer the shades of 
night. Narrow lanes in cities would be either 
widened or their houses demolished; streets on 
broad and spacious plans would be built, the 
smoke of steam-engines consumed, nuisances re- 
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moved, and cleanliness and comfort attended to 
in every arrangement. hea activity 
would everywhere prevail, and the idler, the va- 
grant, and the beggar would disappear fromsociety. 
All these operations and improvements, and hun- 
dreds more, could easily be accomplished, were 
the minds of the great body of the community 
thoroughly enlightened and moralized, and every in- 
dividual;,whether rich or poor, who contributed 
to bring them into effect, would participate in the 
general enjoyment. And what an interesting pic- 
ture would be presented to every benevolent mind, 
to behold the great body of mankind raised from a 
state of moral and physical degradation to the dig- 
nity of their rational natures, and to the enjoy- 
ment of the bounties of their Creator!—to behold 
the country diversified with the neat and cleanly 
dwellings of the industrious laborer,—the rural 
scene, during the day, adorned with seminaries, 
manufactories, asylums, stately edifices, gardens, 
fruitful fields and romantic bowers, and, during 
night, bespangled in all directions with variegated 
lamps, forming a counterpart,.as it were, to the 
lights which adorn the canopy of heaven! Such 
are only a few specimens of the improvements 


which art, directed by science and morality, could 


easily accomplish, 


SECTION.VI. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF KNOWLEDGE IN PROMOTING 
ENLARGED CONCEPTIONS OF THE CHARACTER AND 
PERFECTIONS OF THE DEITY. 


Aux the works of God, speak of their Author, 
in silent but emphatic language, and declare the 
glory of his perfections to all the inhabitants of 
the earth. But, although “there is no speech nor 
language” where the voice of Deity is not heard, 
how gross are the conceptions generally enter- 
tained of the character of Him “in whom we live 
and move,” and by whose superintending provi- 
dence all events are directed! Among the greater 
number of pagan nations, the most absurd and 
groveling notions are entertained respecting the 
Supreme Intelligence, and the nature of that 
worship which his perfections demand. They 
have formed the most foolish and degrading re- 
presentations of this august Being, and have 
“changed the glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible man, and to 
four-footed beasts and creeping things.” Tem- 
ples have. been erected and filled with idols the 
most hideous and obscene; bulls and crocodiles, 
dogs and serpents, goats and lions have been ex- 
hibited to adumbrate the character of the Ruler 
of the universe. The most cruel and unhallowed 
rites have been performed to procure his favor, 
and human victims sacrificed to appease his in- 
dignation. All such groveling conceptions and 
vile abominations have their origin in the dark- 
ness which overspreads the human understanding, 
and the depraved passions which ignorance has a 
tendency to produce. Even in those countries 
where Revelation sheds its influence, and the 
knowledge of the true God is promulgated, how 
mean and contracted are the conceptions which 
the great bulk of the population entertain of the 
attributes of that incomprehensible Being whose 
presence pervades the immensity of space, who 
“metes out the heavens with a span,” and super- 
intends the affairs of ten thousand worlds. The 
views which many have*acquired of the perfec- 
tions of the Deity, do not rise much higher than 


ATTRIBUTES OF THE DEITY. 
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those whichgp ought to entertain of the powers 
of an archangel, or one of the seraphim; and 
some have been known, even in our own country, 
whose conceptions have been so abject and gro- 
veling, as to represent to themselves. “the King 
eternal, immortal, and invisible,’ under the idea 
of a ‘venerable old man.’ Even the more intel- 
ligent class of the community fall far short of the 
ideas they ought to form of the God of heaven, 
owing to the limited views they have been accus- 
tomed to take of the displays of his wisdom and 
benevolence, and the boundless-range of his ope- 
rations. é 

We can acquire a knowledge of the Deity only 
by the visible effects he has produced, or the ez- 
ternal manifestations he has given of himself to 
his creatures; for the Divine Essence must remain 
forever inscrutable to finite minds. These mani- 
festations are made in the Revelations contained 
in the Bible, and in the scene of the material uni- 
verse around us. The moral perfections of God, 
such as his justice, mercy, and faithfulness, are 
more particularly delineated in his word; for, of 
these the system of nature can afford us only some 
slight hints and obscure intimations. His natu- 
ral attributes, such as his immensity, omnipo- 
tence, wisdom, and goodness, are chiefly display- 
ed in the works of creation; and to this source of 
information the inspired writers uniformly direct 
our attention, in order that we may acquire the 
most ample and impressive views of the gran- 
deur of the Divinity, and the magnificence of his 
operations. “Lift up your eyes on high and be- 
hold! who hath created these orbs? who bringeth 
forth their host by number? The everlasting 
God the Lord, by the greatness of his might, for 
that he is strong in power. He measureth the 
ocean in the hollow of his hand, he comprehends 
the dust of the earth in a measure, he weigheth 
the mountains in scales, and hath stretched out 
the heavens by his understanding. All nations 
before him are as the drop of a bucket, and are 
counted to him less than nothing, and vanity. 
Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the glory, 
and the majesty, for all that is in heaven and 
earth is thine.” The pointed interrogatories pro- 
posed to Job,* and the numerous exhortations in 
reference to this subject, contained in the book 
of Psalms and other parts of Scripture, plainly 
evince, that the character of God is to be con- 
templated through the medium of his visible 
works. In order to acquire a just and compre- 
hensive conception of the perfections of Deity, 
we must contemplate his character as displayed 
both in the system of Revelation and in the sys- 
tem of nature, otherwise we can acquire only a 
partial and distorted view of the attributes of Je- 
hovah. ‘The Scriptures alone, without the medi- 
um of his works, cannot convey to us the most 
sublime conceptions of the magnificence of his 
empire, and his eternal power and Godhead; and 
the works of nature, without the revelations of 
his word, leave us in profound darkness with re- 
gard to the most interesting parts of his charac- 
ter—the plan of his moral government, and the 
ultimate destination of man. 

W ould we, then, acquire the most sublime and 
comprehensive views of that invisible Being, who 
created the universe, and by whom all things are 
upheld, we must, in the first place, apply our- 
selves, with profound humility and reverence, to 
the study of the Sacred oracles; and, in the next 
place, direct our attention to the material works 
of God as illustrative of his Scriptural character, 





* Job, ch. xxxviii, &c. 
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and of the declarations of his word. And, since 
the sacred writers direct our views to the opera- 
tions of the Almighty in the visible universe, in 
what manner are we to contemplate these opera- 
tions? Are we to view them in a careless, cur- 
sory manner, or with fixed attention? Are we to 
gaze on them with the vacant stare of a savage, 
or with the penetrating eye of a Christian philo- 
sopher? Are we to view them through the mists 
of ignorance and vulgar prejudice, or through the 
light which science has diffused over the wonders 
of creation? There can be no difficulty to any 
reflecting mind in determining which of these 
modes ought to be adopted. The Scriptures de- 
clare, that as “the works of Jehovah are great,” 
they must be “sought out,” or thoroughly investi- 
gated, ‘“ by all those who have pleasure therein;” 
and a threatening is denounced against every 
one who “disregards the works of the Lord,” 
and “neglects to consider the operations of his 
hand.” A 

Such declarations evidently imply, that we 
ought to make the visible works of God the sub- 
ject of our serious study and investigation, and 
exercise the rational powers he has given us for 
this purpose; otherwise we cannot expect to derive 
from them a true and faithful exhibition of his 
character and purposes. For, as the character of 
God is impressed upon his works, that character 
cannot be distinctly traced unless those works be 
viewed in their true light and actual relations—not 
as they may appear to a rude and inattentive 
spectator, but as they are actually found to exist, 
when thoroughly examined by the light of science 
and of revelation. For example,.a person unac- 
customed to investigate the system of nature ima- 
gines that the earth is a fixed mass of land and 
water in the midst of creation, and one of the 
largest bodies in nature, and, consequently, that the 
sun, moon, and stars, and the whole material uni- 
verse revolve around it every twenty-four hours. 
Such a conception of the material system might, 
indeed, convey to the mind an astonishing idea of 
the power of the Deity in causing such an immense 
number of orbs to revolve around our world with 
so prodigious a velocity as behooved to take place, 
were the earth in reality a quiescent body, in the 
center of the universe. But it would give us a 
most strange and distorted idea of his intelligence. 
While it tended to magnify his omnipotence, it 
would, in effect, deprive him of the attribute of 
wisdom. For, in-the first place, such a conception 
would represent the Almighty as having devised 
a system of means altogether superfluous and pre- 
posterous, in order to accomplish the end intended; 
for it is the characteristic of wisdom to propor- 
tionate the means to the nature of the design 
which is to be accomplished. ‘The design, in the 
case under consideration, is to produce the alter- 
nate succession of day and night. This can be 
effected by giving the earth itself a rotation round 
its axis, as is the case in other globes of much 
larger dimensions. But according to the concep- 
tion to which we are now adverting, the whole 
material creation is considered as daily revolving 
around this comparatively little globe of earth, an 
idea altogether extravagant and absurd, and incon- 
sistent with every notion we ought to entertain 
of infinite wisdom. In the next place, were the 
earth considered as at rest, the motions of the plan- 
ets would present a series of looped curves with- 
out any marks of design, a scene of inextricable 
confusion, and the whole of the solar system 
would appear devoid of order and harmony, and, 
consequently, without the marks of wisdom and 
intelligence. So that when the arrangements of 
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nature are contemplated through the mists of ig- 
norance, they tend to obscure the glory of the 
Divinity, and to convey a distorted idea of his 
character. Whereas, when the system of the uni- 
verse is contemplated in its true light, all ap- 
pears arranged with the most admirable harmony, 
simplicity, and order, and every mean proportion- 
ate to the end it is intended to accomplish. Again, 
in so far as we consider the earth as the principal 
body, or among the largest bodies of the universe, 
in so far do we narrow our conceptions of the ex~ 
tent and magnificence of creation, and, conse- 
quently, limit our views of the plans and perfec- 
tions of the Creator. For our conceptions of his 
attributes must, in some measure, correspond to 
the views we have acquired of the amplitude and 
grandeur of his empire. 

Now, what is it that enables us to investigate 
the works of God, and to contemplate the system 
of nature in its true light? It is Science combined 
with observation etieeriaent And what is 
science considered in a theological point of view ? 
It is nothing else than a rational inquiry into the 
arrangements and operations of the Almighty, in 
order to trace the perfections therein displayed. 
And what are the truths which science has disco- 
vered? They may be regarded as so many rays 
of celestial light descending from the Great Source 
of Intelligence to illuminate the human mind in 
the knowledge of the divine character and gov- 
ernment, and to stimulate it to still more vigorous 
exertions in similar investigations, just as the truths 
of revelation are so many emanations from the 
‘Father of lights,” to enlighten the darkness and 

to counteract the disorders of the moral world; 
and both these lights must be resorted to to direct 
our inquiries, if we wish to attain the clearest and 
most ‘comprehensive views of the attributes of the 
Divine Mind. Revelation declares, in so many 
distinct propositions,’ the character of God, and 
the plans of his moral government. Science ex- 
plains and illustrates many of those subjects to 
which revelation refers. It removes the vail from 
the works of the Creator; it dispels the mists 
which ignorance and superstition have thrown 
around them; it conducts us into the secret cham- 
bers of nature, and discloses to us many of those 
hidden springs which produce the diversified phe- 
nomena’ of the material world; it throws a light 
on those delicate and minute objects which lie 
concealed from the vulgar eye, and brings within 
the range of our contemplation the distant glories 
of the sky; it unvails the laws by which the Al- 
mighty directs the movements of his vast empire, 
and exhibits his operations in a thousand aspects 
of which the unenlightened mind can form no 
conception. If, then, science throws a light on 
the works and ways of God, the acquisition of 
scientific knowledge, when properly directed, must 
have a tendency to direct our conceptions and to 
amplify our views of his adorable attributes, and 
of his providential arrangements. 

Here it will naturally be inquired—what are 
some of those views of the divine character which 
scientific investigation has a tendency to unfold? 
Our limits will not permit a full and explicit an- 
swer to this inquiry, the illustration of which 
would require a volume of no inconsiderable size, 
and therefore, we shall attempt nothing more than 
the statement of a few general hints. 

1. The phenomena of the material world, as in- 
vestigated by science, evince the unity of the Di- 
vine Being. There is such a harmony that pre- 
vails through the whole visible universe, as plainly 
shows it to be under the government of one In- 
telligence. Amidst the immense complication 
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that surrounds us, we perceive on set of laws 
‘uniformly operating in accordance with which all 
things proceed in their regular courses. The same 
causes uniformly produce the same effects inevery 
region of the world, and in every period of time. 


| «Vegetables spring from the same seed, germinate 


by the same means, assume the same form, sus- 
tain the same qualities, exist through the same 
duration, and come to the same end.” Animals, 
too, of the same species, are brought into exist- 
ence in the same manner, exhibit the same life 
and vital functions, display the same active powers 
and instinct, and hasten to the same dissolution, . 
Man has one origin, one general form, the same 
corporeal structure, the same vital functions, the 
same system of intellectual faculties, and comes 
to the same termination. All the elements around 
him, and every arrangement in this sublunary 
sphere, are made, in one regular manner, sub- 
servient to his sensitive enjoyment, and are evi- 
dently fitted, by one design, and directed by one 
agency, to promote his happiness. The connec- 
tion and harmony which subsist between the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, plainly evince that 
one and the same Being is the former of both, and 
that in his contrivances with respect to the one, . 
he had in view the necessities of the other. We 
know, that different sorts of plants, herbs, and 
flowers are appointed for food to the several tribes 
of animals. ‘That which is hurtful to one species 
is salutary to another. One creature climbs the 
highest rocks for herbs, another digs in the earth 
for roots, and we scarcely know a plant or leaf but 
what affords nourishment, and a place of nativity 
to some species or other of the insect tribes. 
This is the foundation of innumerable relations 
and connections between these two departments of 
creation, which show the work to be one, and the 
result of the same Power and Intelligence. In like 
manner, day and night uniformly return with the 
utmost regularity, and by the operation of the 
same cause, and with the same regularity and har- 
mony the seasons revolve and appear in constant 
succession. The composition of the atmosphere 
is the same under every latitude, and light and 
heat are diffused by the same law in every region 
of the earth. One law causes a stone to fall to 
the ground, and by the operation of the same law, 
the moon is retained in her orbit around the earth, 
the planets directed in their revolutions round the 
sun, and the whole universe compacted into one 
harmonious system. In short, all the arrange- 
ments and operations of nature, so far as our 
knowledge extends, present to our view a single 
design, regularly executed by a single agency. 
The fair inference, therefore, is, that every part of 
the world in which we dwell, and every depart- 
ment of the solar system, are under the govern- 
ment of one Intelligence, which directs every move- 
ment throughout the universal system. And the 
more extensively our views of the universe are 
enlarged, the marks of unity in operation and de- 
sign become more strikingly apparent. Now, if 
two or more intelligences had the government of 
the universe in their-hands, and if they had equal 
power and contrary designs, their purposes would 
clash, and they could never become the parents of 
that harmony which we clearly perceive throngh- 
out the system of nature. Thus the operations 
of the visible world confirm and illustrate the 
declaration of the inspired oracles, that “there is 
none other God but one.” 

2. A scientific investigation of the material 
world opens to us innumerable evidences of Di- 
vine Wisdom. 

Wherever we turn our eyes in the visible world 
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around us, and survey with attention the various 
processes of nature, we perceive at every step the 
most striking marks of intelligence and design. 
We perceive the wisdom of the great Author of 
nature, in the admirable constitution of the atmo- 
sphere, and the wonderful properties of the con- 
stituent principles of which it is composed,—in 
the motions of light, the inconceivable smallness 
of its particles, its adaptation to the eye, and the 
admirable manner in which vision is performed,— 
in the nature of sound, the laws by which it is 
propagated, and the various modifications of which 
it is susceptible,—in the process of evaporation, 
and the rains, dews, and fertility which are the 
results of this admirable part of the economy of 
nature,—in the utility of the mountains and val- 
leys with which the earth is diversified, and the 
beautiful coloring which is spread over the face of 
nature,—in the morning and evening twilight, and 
the gradual approaches of light and darkness,— 
in the vast expanse of the ocean and its numerous 
productions,—in the grand, and picturesque, and 
beautiful landscapes with which our globe is 
adorned,—in the composition and specific gravity 
of water, and in the peculiar structure and density 
of the solid parts of the earth,—in the expansion 
of water in the act of freezing, and the nature 
and properties of heat and flame,—in the power 
of steam, the properties of the gases, the qualities 
of the magnet, and the agencies of the galvanic 
and electric fluids,—in the structure of vegetables, 
the adaptation of their seeds, roots, fibers, vessels, 
and leaves to the purpose of vegetative life,—the 
curious processes which are continually going on 
in their internal parts, their delicate contexture 
and diversified hues, and the important purposes 
they serve in the system of nature,—in the struc- 
ture of the various animated beings which traverse 
the air, the waters, and the earth,—the provision 
made for the continuance of the species, their 
architective faculties, their wonderful instincts, 
and the infinite diversity of organization which ap- 
pears among them, suited to their various wants 
and modes of existence,—in the admirable organi- 
zation of the human frame, the numerous bones, 
muscles, ligaments, membranes, arteries, and veins 
which enter into its construction, the apt disposi- 
tion of all its parts, the means contrived for the 
reception and distribution of nutriment, the effect 
which this nutriment produces in bringing the 
body to its full growth and expansion,—its self- 
restoring power when diseased or wounded, the 
provision made against evil accidents and incon- 
veniences, the variety of muscular movements of 


which it is susceptible, the process of respiration, | 


the circulation of the blood, the separation of the 
chyle, the exquisite structure of the different senses, 
and the nice adaptation of every organ and move- 
ment to the ends it was intended to subserve. 
The same wisdom is perceptible in the position 
which the sun holds in the solar system, in order 
to a due distribution of light and heat to surround- 
ing worlds; in the distance at which the earth is 
placed from this luminary,—in the order and har- 
mony of all the celestial motions, and in the won- 
derful and beautiful scenery, invisible to the un- 
assisted eye, which the microscope displays, both 
in the animal and vegetable world. In short, 
there is not an object within us or arourid us, in 
the mountains or the plains, ifthe air, the ocean, 
or the sky,—among the animal or the vegetable 
tribes, when steadily contemplated in all its as- 
pects and relations, but displays to the eye of rea- 
son and devotion the consummate intelligence and 
skill of its almighty Author, and calls upon every 
intelligent agent, in silent but emphatic language, 
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to praise him “who made the earth, the sea, the 
fountains of water, and all that live in them, for 
whose pleasure they ure and were created.” 

Let us just select one example out of the many 
thousands which might be brought forward on 
this subject. This example shall be taken from 
an wmvisible department of nature. In conse- 
quence of modern scientific discovery, it has been 
ascertained that the atmosphere, or the air we 
breathe, is compounded of two invisible sub- 
stances, termed oxygen gas and nitrogen gas. Oxy- 
gen, as formerly stated, is the principle of vita- 
lity and combustion, nitrogen is destructive both 
to flame and animal life. Were we to breathe 
oxygen by itself, it would cause our blood to cir- 
culate with greater rapidity, but it would soon 
waste and destroy the human frame by the rapid 
accumulation of heat. Were the nitrogen to be 
extracted from the atmosphere, and the oxygen 
left to exert its native energies, it would melt the 
hardest substances and set the earth on flames. 
If the oxygen were extracted and the nitrogen 
only remained, every species of fire and flame 
would be extinguished, and all the tribes of ani- 
mated nature instantly destroyed. The proportion 
of these two gases to each other is nearly as one 
to four, Were this proportion materially altered, 
a fluid might be produced which would cause a 
burning pain and instantaneous suffocation. The 
specific gravity of these two substances is nearly 
as 37 to 33, that is, the nitrogen is a small degree 
lighter than the oxygen. Were this proportion 
reversed, or, in other words, were the oxygen of 
the atmosphere a small degree lighter than the 
nitrogen, so that the nitrogen might become a lit- 
tle heavier than common air,—as this gas is 
thrown off continually by the breathing of men 
and other animals, it would perpetually occupy 
the lower regions of the atmosphere, and be pro- 
ductive of universal pestilence and death. Again, 
oxygen gas is separated from the nitrogen in the 
lungs; it is absorbed by the blood, and gives it its 
red color, and is the source of animal heat 
throughout the whole system. It forms the basis 
of all the acids; it pervades the substance of the 
végetable tribes, and enables them to perform 





their functions, and it forms a constituent part of 
| the water which fills our rivers, seas, and oceans. 
| And as the atmosphere is daily liable to be de- 
| prived of this fluid by combustion, respiration, 
| and other processes, the leaves of trees and other 
| vegetables give out a large portion of it during 
| the day; which, uniting with the nitrogen gas 
thrown off by the breathing of animals, keeps up 
the equilibrium, and preserves the salubrity of the 
air in which we move and breathe. 

These facts demonstrate the infinite knowledge 
and the consummate wisdom of the Contriver of 
the universe,—-in the exquisitely nice adjustment of 
every minute circumstance, so as to preserve the 
balance of nature and secure the happiness of his 
sensitive and intelligent offspring. What an all- 
comprehensive intelligence does it indicate in the 
Divine Mind, to cause one single principle in dif- 
ferent combinations to produce so immense a va- 
riety of important effects! What dreadful havoe 
would be produced throughout the whole of our 
sublunary system, if a substance like oxygen gas, 
which pervades every part of nature, were not 
nicely balanced and proportioned. All nature 
might soon be thrown into confusion, and all the 
tribes of the living world either be reduced 
to misery, or swept into the tomb. A material 
difference in the proportion of the two airs which 
compose the atmosphere, might be productive of 





the most dreadful and destructive effects. One of 
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the most corrosive acids, aquafortis, is composed 
of 75 parts oxygen and 25 parts nitrogen. Were 
this the proportion of these fluids*in the atmo- 
sphere, every breath we drew would produce the 
most excruciating pain, and, after two or three 
inspirations, the vital powers would be overcome, 
and life extinguished. Here then we perceive an 
admirable adjustment of means to ends, and an. evi- 
dence of that comprehensive knowledge which 
penetrates into the energies of all substances, and 
foresees all the. consequences which can follow 
from the principles ‘and laws of nature, in every 
combination and in every mode of their opera- 
tion. This is only one instance out of a thousand 
which the researches of science afford us of the 
admirable economy of the wisdom of God. From 
ignorance of such facts, the bulk of mankind are 
incapable of appreciating the blessings they enjoy, 
under the arrangements of infinite wisdom, and 
unqualified for rendering a grateful homage to 
Him “in whom they live and move, and have 
their being.” ¥ 


3. The contemplation of nature through the | 


medium of science, affords innumerable displays 
of the benevolence of the Deity. Benevolence, or 
goodness, is that perfection of God which leads 
him, in all his arrangements, to communicate 
happiness to every order of his creatures. This 
attribute, though frequently overlooked, is so ex- 
tensively displayed throughout the scene of crea- 
tion, that we feel at a loss to determine from what 
quarter we should select instances for its illustra= 
tion. Wherever we find evidences of: wisdom and 
design, we also find instances of benevolence; for 
all the admirable contrivances we perceive in the 
system of nature, have it as their ultimate end to 
convey pleasure, in one shape or another, to sen- 
sitive beings. If there are more than 240 bones 
in the human body variously articulated, and 
more than 440 muscles of different forms and 
contextures, such a structure is intended to pro- 
duce a thousand modifications of motion in the 
several members of which it is composed, and to 
facilitate every operation we have occasion to per- 
form. If the ear is formed with an external 
porch, a hammer, an anvil, a tympanum, a stir- 
rup, and a labyrinth, this apparatus is intended to 
convey pleasure to the soul by communicating to 
it all the modifications of sound.’ If the-eye is 
composed of three coats, some of them opaque 
and some transparent, with three humors of dif- 
ferent forms and refractive powers, and a numer- 
ous assemblage of minute veins, arteries, muscles, 
nerves, glands, and lymphatics, it is in order that 
the images of objects may be accurately depicted 
on the retina, that the ball of the eye may be 
easily turned in every direction, and that we may 
enjoy all the entertainments of vision.* If an at- 
mosphere is thrown around the earth, it is for the 
purpose of attempering the rays of the sun, giv- 
ing a lucid brightness to every part of the hea- 
vens, producing the morning and evening twi- 
light, promoting evaporation and the respiration 
of animals, and causing the earth to bring forth 
abundance of food, by means of the rains and 
dews; all which effects produce happiness in a 
thousand different ways to every sentient being. 
If this atmosphere presses our bodies with a 
weight of thirty thousand pounds, it is in order 
to counterpoise the internal pressure of the circu- 
lating fluids, and to preserve the vessels and ani- 
mal functions in due tone and vigor, without 
eg Se 


* As an evidence of the care of the Creator ta promote 
our enjoyment, the following instance may be selected in 
tegard to the muscles of the eye. Nothing can be more 
manifestly an evidence of contrivance and design, and at 
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which pressure the elastic fluids ae finer ves- 
sels would inevitably burst them, and the spark 
of life be quickly extinguished. Thousands of 
examples of this description, illustrative of divine 
benevolence, might be selected from every part 
of the material system connected with our world, 
all‘of which would demonstrate thatthe commu- 
nication of enjoyment is the great end of all the 
contrivances of infinite wisdom. : 

« There is a striking display of benevolence in 
the gratification afforded to our different senses. As 
the eye is constructed of the most delicate sub- 
stances, and is one of the most admirable pieces 
of mechanism connected with our frame, so the 





the same time of benevolent intention, than these mns- 
cles, which are admirably adapted to move the ball of the 
eye in every directiop, upward, downward, to the right 
hand, to the left, and in whatever direction we please, so as 
to preserve that parallelism of the eye which is necessary to 
distinct vision. In fig. 1, is exhibited the eye-ball with its 


Fig. 1 





muscles; a, is the optic nerve; b, musculus trochlearis, 
which turns the pupil downward, and outward, and ena- 
bles the ball of the eye to roll about at pleasure; c, is part of 

the os frontis, to which the trochlea or pulley is fixed, through 
which d, the tendon of the trochlearis, passes; ¢, is the at- 
tolens oculi, for raising up the globe of the eye; n, the depres- 
sor oculi, for pulling the globe of the eye down; f, adductor 
oculi, forrturning the eye toward the nose; g, abductor oculi, 
for moving the globe of the eye outward to the right or left; 
h, obliquus inferior, for drawing the globe of the eye for- 
ward, inward, and downward; %, part of the superior max- 
illary bone, to which it is fixed; k, the eyeball. Fig. 2,) 

Fig 2 





a 
represents the same muscles in a different point of view, 
where the same letters refer to the same muscles, 

_All these opposite and antagonist muscles preserve a 
nice equilibrium, which is effected partly by their equal- 
ity of strength, partly by their peculiar origin, and partly by 
the natural posture of the body and the eye, by which means 
the eye can be turned instantaneously toward any object, 
preserved in perfect steadiness, and prevented from ro ling 
about in hideous contortions. This is only one out of a hun- 
dred instances in relation to the eye, in which the same 
benevolent design is displayed. 
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Creator has arranged the world in such a manner 
as to afford it the most varied and delightful gra- 
tification. By means of the solar light, which is 
exactly adapted to the structure of this organ, 
thousands of objects of diversified beauty and 
sublimity are presented to the view. It opens be- 
fore us the mountains, the vales, the woods, the 
lawns, the brooks and rivers, the fertile plains and 
flowery fields, adorned with every hue,—the ex- 
panse of the ocean and the glories of the firma- 
ment. And as the eye would be dazzled, were a 
deep red color or a brilliant white to be spread over 
the face of nature, the divine goodness has clothed 
the heavens with blue and the earth with green, 
the two colors which are the least fatiguing and 
the most pleasing to the organs of sight, and at 
the same time one of these colors is diversified by 
a thousand delicate shades which produce a de- 
lightful variety upon the landscape of the world. 
The ear is curiously constructed for the percep- 
tion of sounds, which the atmosphere is. fitted to 
convey; and what a variety of pleasing sensations 
are produced by the objects of external nature in- 
tended to affect this organ! The murmurings of 
the brooks, the whispers of the gentle breeze, the 
hum of bees, the chirping of birds, the lowing of 
the herds, the melody of the feathered songsters, 
the roarings of a stormy ocean, the dashings of a 
mighty cataract, and, above all, the numerous mo- 
dulations of the human voice and the harmonies 
of music, produce a variety of delightful emotions 
which increase the sum of human enjoyment. 
To gratify the sense of smelling, the air is per- 
fumed with a variety of delicious odors, exhaled 
from innumerable plants and flowers. To gratify 
the feeling, pleasing sensations of various descrip- 
tions are connected with almost everything we 
have occasion to touch; and to gratify the sense 
of taste, the earth is covered with an admirable 
profusion of plan{s, herbs, roots, and delicious 
fruits of thousands of different qualities and fla- 
vors, calculated to convey an agreeable relish to 
the inhabitants of every clime. Now, it is easy to 
conceive, that these gratifications were not neces- 
sary to our existence. ‘The purposes of vision, as 
a mere animal sensation for the use of self-pre- 
servation, might have been answered, although 
every trace of beauty and sublimity had been 
swept from the universe, and nothing but a vast 
assemblage of dismal and haggard objects had ap- 
eared on the face of nature. The purpose of 
earing might have been effected although every 
sound had been grating and discordant, and the 
voice of melody forever unknown. We might 
have had smell without fragrance or perfume; 
taste without variety of flavor; and feeling, not 
only without the least pleasing sensation, but ac- 
companied with incessant pain. But, in this case, 
the system of nature would have afforded no di- 
rect proofs, as it now does, of divine benevolence. 
The remedies which the Deity has provided against 
the evils to which we are exposed, are likewise a 
proof of his benevolence. Medicines are provided 
for the cure of the diseases to which we are liable; 
heat is furnished to deliver us from the effects of 
cold; rest, from the fatigues of labor; sleep, from 
the languors of watching; artificial light, to pre- 
serve us from the gloom of absolute darkness; and 
shade, from the injuries of scorching heat. -Good- 
ness is also displayed in the peer of self-restora- 
tion which our bodies possess, in recovering us 
from sickness and disease, in healing wounds and 
bruises, and in recovering our decayed organs of 
sensation, without which power almost every 
human being would present a picture of deform- 
ity, and a body full of scars and putrefying sores. 
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The pupil of the eye is so constructed, that it is 
capable of contracting and dilating by a sort of 
instinctive power. By this means the organ of 
vision defends itself from the blindness which 
might ensue from the admission of too greata 
quantity of light; while, on the other hand, its 
capacity of expansion, so as to take in a greater 
quantity of rays, prevents us from being in abso- 
lute darkness even in the deepest gloom, without 
which we could scarcely take a step with safety 
during a cloudy night. Again, in the construc- 
tion of the human body, and of the various tribes 
of animated beings, however numerous and com- 
plicated their organs, there is no instance can be 
produced that any one muscle, nerve, joint, limb, 
or other part, is contrived for the purpose of pro- 
ducing pain. When pain is felt, it is uniformly 
owing to some derangement of the corporeal 
organs, but is never the necessary result of the 
original contrivance. On the other hand, every 
part’ of the construction of living beings, every 
organ and function, and every contrivance, how- 
ever delicate and minute, in so far as its use is 
known, is found to contribute to the enjoyment 
of the individual to which it belongs, either by fa- 
cilitating its movements, by enabling it to ward 
off dangers, or in some way or another to produce 
agreeable sensations. 

In short, the immense multitude of human beings 
which people the earth, and the ample provision which 
is made for their necessities, furnish irresistible evi- 
dence of divine goodness. It has been ascertained, 
that more than sixty thousand species of animals 
inhabit the air, the earth, and the waters, beside 
many thousands which have not yet come within 
the observation of the naturalist. On the surface 
of the earth there is not a patch of ground ora 
portion of water, a single shrub, tree, or herb, and 
scarcely a single leaf in the forest, but what teems 
with animated beings. How many hundreds of 
millions have their dwellings in caves, in the 
clefts of rocks, in the bark of trees, in ditches, in 
marshes, in the forests, the mountains and the 
valleys! What innumerable shoals of fishes in- 
habit the ocean and sport in the seas and rivers! 
What millions on millions of birds and flying in- 
sects, in endless variety, wing their flight through 
the atmosphere above and around us! Were we 
to suppose that each species, at an average, con- 
tains four hundred millions of individuals, there 
would be 24,000,000,000,000, or 24 billions of liv- 
ing creatures belonging to all the known species 
which inhabit the different regions of the world, 
beside the multitudes of unknown species yet 
undiscovered,—which is thirty thousand times the 
number of all the human beings that people the 
globe.* Beside these, there are multitudes of 





* As an instance of the immense number of animated be- 
ings, the following facts in relation to two species of birds 
may be stated, Captain Flinders, in his voyage to Austra- 
lasia, saw a compact stream of stormy petrels, which was 
from 50 to 80 yards deep and 300 yards or more broad, This 
stream for a full hour and a half continued to pass without 
interruption with nearly the swiftness of the pigeon. Now, 
taking the column at 50 yards deep by 300 in breadth, and 
that it moved 30 miles an hour, and allowing nine cubic 
inches of space to each bird, the number would amount to 
151 millions and a half. The migratory pigeon of the Uni- 
ted States flies in still more amazing multitudes. Wilson, 
in his American Ornithology,” says, “Of one of these 
immense flocks, Jet us attempt to calculate the numbers, as 
seen in passing between Frankfort on the Kentucky and the 
Indian territory. If we suppose this column to have been 
one mile in breadth, and I believe it to have been much 
more, and that it moved four hours at the rate of one mile a 
minute, the time it continued in passing would make the 
whole length 240 miles. Again, supposing that each square 
yard of this moving body comprehended three pigeons, the 
square yards multiplied by 3 would give 2,230,272,000,” that 
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animated beings which no man can number, invisi- | 
ble to the unassisted eye, and dispersed through | 
every region of the earth, air, and seas. In a 
small stagnant pool which in summer appears 
covered with a green scum, there are more micro- 
scopic animalcules than would outnumber all the 
inhabitants of the earth. How immense, then, 
must be the collective number of these creatures 
throughout every region of the earth and atmo- 
sphere! It surpasses all our conceptions. Now, 
it is a fact that, from the elephant. to, the mite, 
from the whale to the oyster, and from the eagle 
to the gnat, or the microscopic animalcula, no an- 
imal can subsist without nourishment. Every 
species, too, requires a different~kind of food. 
Some live on grass, some on shrubs, some on 
flowers, and some on trees. Some feed only on 
the roots of vegetables, some on the stalks, some 
on the leaves, some on the fruit, some on the seed, 
some on the whole plant; some prefer one species 
of grass, some another. Linneus has remarked, 
that the cow eats 276 species of plants and rejects 
218; the goat eats 449 and rejects 126; the sheep 
eats 387 and rejects 141; the horse eats 262 and 
rejects 212; and the hog, more nice in its taste than 
any of these, eats but 72 plants and rejects allythe 
rest. Yet such is the unbounded munificence of 
the Creator, that all these countless myriads of 
sentient beings are amply provided for and nour- 
ished by his bounty! ‘The eyes of all these look 
unto Him, and he openeth his hand and satisfieth 
the desire of every living being.”’ He has so ar- 
ranged the world, that every place affords the pro- 
per food for all the living creatures with which it 
abounds. He has furnished them with every or- 
gan and apparatus of instruments for the gather- 
ing, preparing, and“ digesting of their food, and 
has endowed them with admirable sagacity in 
finding out and providing their nourishment, and 
in enabling them to distinguish between what is 
salutary and what is pernicious. In the exercise 
of these faculties, and in all their movements, 
they appear to experience a happiness suitable to 
their nature. The young of all animals in the 
exercise of their newly acquired faculties, the 
fishes sporting in the waters, the birds skimming 
beneath the sky and warbling in the thickets, the 
gamesome cattle browsing in the pastures, the 
wild deer bounding through the forests, the insects 
gliding through the air and along the ground, and 





is, two thousand two hundred and thirty millions and two 
hundred and seventy-two thousand, nearly three times the 
number of ajl the human inhabitants of the globe, but which 
Mr. Wilson reckons to be far below the actual 2mount, 
Were we to estimate the number of animals by the scale 
here afforded, it would amount to several hundreds or thon- 
sands of times more than what I have stated in the text, 
For if a single flock of pigeons now alluded to in only one 
district of the earth, amounts to so prodigious a number, 
how many thousand times more must be the amount of the 
same species in all the regions of the globe! In the above 
calculations, it is taken for granted that pigeons fly at the 
rate of from 30 to 60 miles an hour, and it is found by actual 
experiment that this is the case. In 1830, 110 pigeons were 
brought from Brussels to London, and were let fly on the 
19th July, at a quarter before nine, A.M. One reached 
Antwerp, 186 miles distance, at 18 minutes past 2, or in 54% 
hours, being at the rate of 34 miles an hour. Five more 
reached the same place within eight minutes afterward, and 
thirteen others in the course of eight hours after leaving 
London, Another went from London to Maestricht, 260) 
miles, in six hours and a quarter, being at the rate of nearly 
42 miles anhour, The golden eagle sweeps through the at- 
mosphere at the rate of 40 miles an hour, and it has been 
computed that the ift flies, at an average, 500 miles a 
day, and yet finds time to feed, to clean itself, and to'collect 
materials for its nest with apparent leisure. Such are the 
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even the earth-worms wriggling in the dust,—pro- 
claim, by the vivacity of their movements and 
the various tones and gesticulations, that the exer- 
cise of their powers is connected with enjoyment d 
In this boundless scene of beneficence, we beho! 

a striking illustration of the declarations of the 
inspired writers, that “the Lord is good to all,”— 
that “the earth is full of his riches,’ and that 
“his tender mercies are over all his works.” 

’ Such are a few evidences of the benevolence 
of the Deity as displayed in the arrangements of 
the material world. However plain and obvious 
they may appear to a reflecting mind, they are 
almost entirely overlooked by the bulk of man- 
kind, owing to their ignorance of the facts of na- 
tural history and science, and the consequent in- 
attention and apathy with which they are accus- 
tomed to view the objects of the visible creation. 
Hence they are incapacitated for appreciating the 
beneficent character of the Creator, and the riches 
of his munificence; and incapable of feeling those 
emotions of admiration and gratitude which an 
enlightened contemplation of the scene of nature 
is calculated to inspire. 

4. An enlightened and comprehensive survey 
of the universe presents to us a view of the vast 
multiplicity of conceptions and the infinitely diversi- - 
fied ideas which have been formed in the Divine 
Mind. ; 

As the conceptions existing in the mind of an 
artificer are known by the instruments he con- 
structs, or the operations he performs, so the ideas 
which have existed from eternity in the mind of 
the Creator are ascertained from the objects he 
has created, the events he has produced, and the 
operations he is incessantly conducting... The for- 
mation of a single object is an exhibition of the 
idea existing in the Creating Mind, ef which it is 
acopy. The formation of a second or a third 
object exactly resembling the first, would bare 
exhibit the same ideas a second or a third time, 
without disclosing anything new concerning the 
Creator; and, consequently, our conceptions of 
his intelligence would not be enlarged, even al- 
though thousands and millions of such objects 
were ‘presented to our view,—jus a hundred 
clocks and watches, exactly of the same kind, con- 
structed by the same artist, give us no higher 
idea of his skill and ingenuity than the construc- 
tion of one. But, every warty in objects and ar- 
rangements exhibits a new discovery of the plans, 
contrivances and intelligence of the Creator. 

‘Now, in the universe we find all things con- 
structed and arranged on the plan of boundless 
and universal variety. In the animal kingdom 
there have been actually ascertained, as already 
noticed, about sixty thousand different species of 
living creatures. There are about 600 species 
of mammalia, or animals that suckle their young, 
most of which are quadrupeds—4000 species of 
birds, 3000 species of fishes, 700 species of rep- 
tiles, and 44,000, species of insects.* Beside 
these, there are about 3000 species of shell-fish, 
and perhaps not less than eighty or a hundred 
thousand species of animalcules invisible to the 
naked eye; and new species are daily discover- 
ing, in consequence of the zeal and industry of 
the lovers of natural history. As the system of 
animated nature has never yet been thoroughly 
explored, we might safely reckon the number of 
species of animals of all kinds, as amounting to 
at least three hundred thousand. We are next 





numbers of this species of animated beings, and such the 
powers of rapid motion which the Creator has confetred 
upon them,—powers which man, with all his intellectual 
faculties and inventions, has never yet been able to attain. 
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_™ Specimens of all these species are to be seen in the mag- 
en collections in the Museum of Natural History at 
aris, 
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to consider, that the organical structure of each 
species consists of an immense multitude of 
Be, and that all the species are infinitely diver- 

ified—differing from each other in their forms, 
organs, members, faculties and motions.— They 
are of all shapes and sizés, from the microscopic 
animaleulum, ten thousand times less than a 
mite, to the elephant and the whale—They are 
different in respect of the construction of their 
sensitive organs. In regard to the eye, some have 
this organ placed in the front, so as to look 
directly forward, as in man; others have it so 
placed, as to take in nearly a whole hemisphere, 
as in birds, hares and conies; some have it fixed, 
and others, movable ; some have two globes or 
balls, as quadrupeds; some have four, as snails, 
which are fixed in their horns; some have eight, 
set like a locket of diamonds,as spiders ; some 
have several hundreds, as flies and beetles, and 
others above twenty thousand, as the dragon-fly 
and several species of butterflies. In regard to 
the ear,—some have it large, erect and open, as 
in the hare, to hear the least approach of danger ; 
in some it is covered to keep out noxious bodies ; 
and, in others, as in the mole, it is lodged deep 
and backward in the head, and fenced and guard- 
ed from external injuries. With regard to their 
clothing,—some have their bodies covered with 
hair, as quadrupeds ; some with feathers, as birds ; 
some with scales, as fishes; some with shells, as 
the tortoise; some only with skin; some with 
stout and firm armor, as the rhinoceros; and 
others with prickles, as the hedgehog and porcu- 
pine—all nicely accommodated to the nature of 
the animal, and the element in which it lives. 
These coverings, too, are adorned with diversified 
beauties, as appears in the plumage of birds, the 
feathers of the peacock, the scales of the finny 
tribes, the hair of quadrupeds, and the variegated 
polish and coloring of the tropical shell-fish— 
beauties which, in point of symmetry, polish, 
texture, variety, and exquisite coloring, mock 
every attempt of human art to copy or to imitate. 

In regard to respiration—some breathe through 
the mouth by means of lungs, as men and qua- 
drupeds ; some by means of gills, as fishes ; and 
some by organs placed in other parts of their 
bodies, as insects. In regard to the circulation 
of the blood, some have but one ventricle in the 
heart, some two, an others three. In some 
animals, the heart throws its blood to the re- 
motest parts. of the system; in some it throws 
it only into the, respiratory organs; in others, 
the blood from the respiratory org&ns is carried 
by the veins to another heart, and this second 
heart distributes the blood, by the channel of its 
arteries, to the several parts. In many insects, 
a number of hearts are placed at intervals on the 
circulating course, and each renews the impulse 
of the former, where the momentum of the blood 
fails. In regard to the movements of their bodies,— 
some are endowed with swift motions, and others 
with slow ; some walk on two legs, as fowls; 
some on four, as dogs; some on eight, as cater- 
pillars; some on a hundred, as scolopendre or 
millepedes ; some on fifteen hundred and twenty 
feet, as one species of sea-star; and some on two 
thousand feet, as a certain species of echinus.* 
Some glide along with a sinuous motion on scales, 
as snakes and serpents; som@-skim through the 
air, one species on two wings, another on four ; 
and some convey themselves with speed and 





* See Lyonet’s notes to Lesser’s Insecto Theology, who 
also mentions that these Echini have 1300 horns, similar to 
those of snails, which they can put out and draw in at plea- 
sure. 
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safety by the help of their webs, as spiders ; while 
others glide with agility through the waters by 
means of their tails and fins.—But it would re- 
quire volumes to enumerate and explain all the 
known varieties which distinguish the different 
species of animated beings. Beside the varieties 
of the species, there are not, perhaps, of all the hun- 
dreds of millions which compose any one species, 
two individuals precisely alike in every point of 
view in which they may be contemplated. 

As an example of the numerous parts and 
functions which enter into the construction of | 
an animal frame, it may be stated, that, in the 
human body there are 445 bones, each of them 
having forty distinct scopes or intentions; and ~ 
246 muscles, each having ten several intentions ; 
so that the system of bones and muscles alone 
includes above 14,200 varieties, or different inten- 
tions and adaptations. But, beside the bones and 
muscles, there are hundreds of tendons and liga- 
ments for the purpose of connecting them toge- 
ther; hundreds of nerves ramified over the whole 
body to convey sensation to all its parts; thou- 
sands of arteries to convey the blood to the re- 
motest extremities, and thousands of veins to bring 
it back to the heart; thousands of lacteal and 
lymphatic vessels to absorb nutriment from the 
food ; thousands of glands to secrete humors from 
-the blood, and of emunctories to throw them. off 
from the system—and, beside many other parts 
of this variegated system, and functions with 
which we are unacquainted, there are more than 
sixteen hundred millions of membranous cells or 
vesicles connected with the lungs, more than two 
hundred thousand milhons of pores in the skin, 
through which the perspiration is incessantly 
flowing, and above a thousand millions of scales, 
which, according to Leeuwenhoek, Baker, and 
others, compose the cuticle or outward covering 
of the body. We have also to take into the ac- 
count, the compound organs of life, the numerous 
parts of which they consist, and the diversified 
functions they perform; such as the brain, with 
its infinite number of fibers and numerous func- 
tions; the heart, with its auricles and ventricles ; 
the stomach, with its juices and muscular coats ; 
the liver, with its lobes and glands; the spleen, 
with its, infinity of cells and membranes; the 
pancreas, with its juice and numerous glands ; 
the kidneys, with their fine capillary tubes; the 
intestines, with all their turnings and convolu- 
tions ; the organs of sense, with their multifarious 
connections ; the mesentery, the gall-bladder, the 
ureters, the pylorus, the duodenum, the blood, 
the bile, the lymph, the saliva, the chyle, the 
hairs, the nails, and numerous other parts and 
substances, every one of which has diversified 
functions ,to perform. We have also to take into 
consideration the number of ideas included in the 
arrangement and connection of all these parts, and 
in the manner in which they are compacted into 
one system of small dimensions, so as to afford 
free scope for all the intended functions. If, then, 
for the sake of a rude calculation, we were to — 
suppose, in addition to the 14,200 adaptations 
stated above, that there are 10,000 veins great 
and small, 10,000 arteries, 10,000 nerves,* 1000 
ligaments, 4000 lacteals and lymphatics, 100,000 





* The amazing extent of the ramification of the veins and 
nerves may be judged of from this circumstance, that neither 
the point of the smallest needle, nor the infinitely finer lance 
of a gnat can pierce any part without Grewia blood, and 
causing an uneasy sensation, consequently without wound- 
ing, by so small a puncture, both a nerve and a vein; and 
therefore the number of these vessels here assumed may be 





considered as far below the truth. 
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lands, 1,600,000,000 vesicles in the lungs, 1,000,- 

00,000 scales, and 200,000,000,000 of pores, the 
amount would be 202,600,149,200 different parts 
and adaptations in the human body; and if all 
the other species were supposed to be differently 
organized, and to consist of a similar number of 
parts, this number multiplied by 300,000, the 
supposed number of species—the product would 
amount to 60,780,044,760,000,000, or above sixty 
thousand billions,—the number of distinct ideas 
conceptions or contrivances, in relation to the 
animal world—a number of which we can have 
no precise conception, and which, to limited 
-minds like ours, seems to approximate to some- 
thing like infinity ; but it may tend to convey a 
rude idea of the endless multiplicity of eoncep- 
tions which pervade the Eternal Mind. 

That many other tribes of animated nature 
have an ofganization no less complicated and 
diversified than that of man, will appear from the 
following statements of M. Lyonet. This cele- 
brated naturalist wrote a treatise on one single 
insect, the cossus caterpillar, which lives on the 
leaves of the willow,—in which he has shown, 
from the anatomy of that minute animal, that its 
structure is almost as complicated as that of the 
human body, and many of the parts which'enter 
into its organization even more numerous. He 
has found it necessary to employ twenty figures 
to explain the organization of the head, which 
contain 228 different muscles. .There are 1647 
muscles in the body, and 2066 in the intestinal 
tube, making in all 3941 muscles; or nearly nine 
times the number of muscles in the human body. 
There are 94 principal nerves which divide into 
innumerable ramifications. There are two large 
tracheal arteries, one at the right, and the other 
at the left side of the insect, each of them com- 
municating with the air by means of nine spira- 
cula. Round each spiraculum the trachea pushes 
forth a great number of branches, which are again 
divided into smaller ones, and these further sub- 
divided and spread through the whole body of the 
caterpillar ; they are naturally of a silver color, 
and make a beautiful appearance. ‘The principal 
tracheal vessels divide into 1326 different branches. 
All this complication of delicate machinery, with 
numerous other parts and organs, are compressed 
into a body only about two inches in length. 

Were we to direct our attention to the veyeta- 
ble kingdom, we might contemplate a scene no 
less variegated and astonishing than what appears 
in the animal world. There have already been 
discovered more than fifty-six thousand species of 
plants, specimens of all which may be seen in’the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris. “But we 
cannot reckon the actual number of species in 

the earth and seas at less than four or five hun- 
dred thousand. They are of all sizes, from the 
invisible forests which are seen in a Bice of mol- 
diness, by the help of the microscope, to the 
cocoas of Malabar fifty feet in circumference, 
and the banians, whose shoots cover a circumfer- 
ence of five acres of ground. Each of them is 
furnished with a complicated system of vessels 
for the circulation of its juices, the secretion of 
its odors, and other important functions some- 
what. analogous to those of animals. Almost 
every vegetable consists of a root, trunk, branch- 
es, leaves, skin, bark, pith, sap-vessels, or system 
of artery and veins, glands for perspiration, flow- 
ers, petals, stamina, farina, seed-case, seed, fruit, 
and various other parts; and these are different in 
their construction and appearance in the different 
Species. Some plants, as the oak, are distinguish- 
ed for their strength and hardness; others, as the 
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elm and fir, are tall and slender; some are; tall 
like the cedar of Lebanon, while others never at- 
tain to any considerable hight; some have a 
rough and uneven bark, while others are smooth 
and fine, as the birch, the maple, and the poplar; 
some are so slight and delicate that the least wind 
may overturn them, while others can resist the 
violence of the northern blasts; some acquire - 
their full growth in a few years, while others grow 
to a prodigious hight and size, and stand unshaken 
amidst the lapse of centuries; some drop their 
leaves in autumn, and remain for months like 
blighted trunks, while others retain their verdure 
amidst the most furious blasts of winter; some 
have leaves scarcely an inch in length or breadth, 
while others, as the tallipot of Ceylon, have leaves 
so large that one of them, it is said, will shelter 
fifteen or twentyemen*from the rain. 

The variety in the vegetable kingdom, in re- 
spect of flowers, is apparent even to the least at- 
tentive observer. Every species is different from 
another in the form and hues which it exhibits. 
The carnation differs from the rose, the rose from 
the tulip, the tulip from the auricula, the auricula 
from the lily, the lily from the narcissus, and the 
ranunculus from the daisy. At the same time 
zach ranunculus, daisy, rose or tulip, has its own 
particular character and beauty, something that is 
peculiar to itself, and in which it is distinguished 
from its fellows. In a bed of ranunculuses, or 
tulips, for example, we shall scarcely find two in- 
dividuals that have precisely the same aspect, or 
present the same assemblage of colors. Some 
flowers are of a stately size, and seem to reign 
over their fellows in the same parterre, others are 
lowly or creep along the ground; some exhibit 
the most dazzling colors, others are simple and 
blush almost unseen; some perfume the air with 
exquisite odors, while others only please the sight 
with their beautiful tints. Not only the forms 
and colors of flowers but their perfumes, are differ 
ent. ‘The odor of southernwood differs from that 
of thyme, that of peppermint from that of balm, 
and that of the daisy from the rose, which indi- 
cates a variety in their internal structure, and in 
the juices that circulate within them. The leaves 
of all vegetables, like the skin of the an body 
are diversified with a multitude of emely fipe 
vessels, and an astonishing number of pores. In 
a kind of box-tree called” Palma Cereres, it has 
been observed that there are above an hundred 
and seventy-two thousand pores on single side 
of the leaf. . In short, the whole earth is covered 
with vegetable life in such profusion and variety 
as astonishes the contemplative mind. Not only 
the fertile plains, but the rugged mountains, the 
hardest stones, the most barten spots, and even the 
caverns of the ocean, are diversified with plants 
of various kinds; and, from the torrid to the frig- 
id zone, every soil and every sclimate has plants 
and flowers peculiar to itself. To attempt to esti- 
mate their number and variety would be to at- 
tempt to dive into the depths of infinity. Yet, 
every diversity in the species, every variety in 
the form of the individuals, and even every differ 
ence in the shade and combination of color in 
flowers of the same species, exhibits a distinct con- 
ception which must. have existed in the Divine 
Mind before the vegetable kingdom was created. 

Were we to take a survey of the mineral king- 
dom, we should also behold a striking exhibition 
of the “manifold wisdom of God.” It is true, 
indeed, that we cannot penetrate into the interior 
recesses of the globe, so as to ascertain the sub- 
stances which exist, and the processes which are 
going on near its central regions. But, withina 
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few hundreds of fathoms of its surface, we find 
such an astonishing diversity of mineral substan- 
ces as clearly shows, that its internal parts have 
been constructed on -the same plan of variety as 
that of the animal and vegetable kingdoms» In 
the classes of earthy, saline, inflammable, and me- 
tallic fossils, under which mineralogists have ar- 
ranged the substances of the mineral kingdom, 
are contained an immense number of genera 
and species. Under the earthy class of fossils 
are comprehended diamonds, , chrysolites,, men- 
ilites, garnets, zeolites, corundums, agates, jas- 
pers, opals, pearl-stones, tripoli, clay slate, basalt, 
lava, chalk, limestone, ceylanite, strontian, bary- 
tes, celestine, and various other substances. The 
saline class comprehends such substances as the 
following, natron or natural soda, rock salt, niter, 
alum, sal-ammoniac, Epsom salt, &c. The class 
of inflammable substances comptehends sulphur, 
carbon, bitumen, coal, amber, charcoal, naphtha, 
petroleum, asphalt, caoutchoue, mineral tar, &c. 
The metallic class comprehends platina, gold, sil- 
ver, mercury, copper, iron, lead, tin, bismuth, zinc, 
antimony, cobalt, nickel, manganese, molybde- 
num, arsenic, scheele, menachanite, uran, silvan, 
chromium, tungsten, uranium, titanium, telluri- 
um, sodium, potassium, &c. . All these mineral 
substances are distinguished by many varieties of 
species. There are eight genera of earthy fossils. 
One of these genera, the flint, cdntains 34 spe- 
cies, beside numerous varieties, such as chryso- 
beryls, topazes, agates, beryls, quartz, emery, 
diamond spar, &c. Another genus, the clay, con- 
tains 32 species, such as opal, pitch-stone, felspar, 
black chalk, mica, hornblende, &c., and another, 
the calc, contains 20 species, as limestone, chalk, 
slate, spar, flour, marle, boracite, loam, &c.— 
There are ten species of silver, five of mercury, 
seventeen of copper, fourteen of iron, ten of lead, 
six of antimony, three of bismuth, &c. All the 
bodies of the mineral kingdom differ from one 
another as to figure, transparency, hardness, lus- 
ter, ductility, texture, structure, feel, sound, smell, 
taste, gravity, and their magnetical and electrical 
properties; and they exhibit almost every variety 
of color. Some of those substances are soft and 
pulverable, and serve as‘a bed for the nourishment 
of vegetables, as black earth, chalk, clay, and 
mal. Some are solid, as lead and iron; and, some 
are fluid, as mercury, ium, and potassium. 
Some are brittle, as antimony and bismuth, and 
some are malleable, as silver and tin. Some are 
subject to the attraction of the magnet, others are 
conductors of the electric fire; some are easily 
fusible by heat, others will resist the strongest 
heat of our common fires. Some are extremely 
ductile, as platina, the heaviest of the metals, 
which has been drawn into wires less than the 
two thousandth part of an inch in diameter,—and 
gold, the parts of which are so fine and expansi- 
ble, that an ounce Of it is sufficient to gild a sil- 
ver wire more than 1300 miles long. 

Tn order to acquire the most impressive idea of 
the mineral kingdom, we must visit an extensive 
mineralogical museum, where the spectator will 
be astonished both at the beauty and the infinite 
diversity which the Creator has exhibited in this 
department of nature. Here it may be’ also no- 
ticed, that not only the external aspect of ‘mine- 
rals, but also the interior configuration of many of 
them, displays innumerable beauties and varieties. 
A rough dark-looking pebble, which to an incuri- 
ous eye appears only like a fragment of common 
rock, when cut asunder and polished, presents an 
assemblage of the finest veins and most brilliant 
colors. If we go into a lapidary’s shop and take 










a leisurely survey of his jaspers, topazes, corneli- 
ans, agates, garnets, and other stones, we cannot 
fail to be struck with admiration, not only at the 
exquisite polish and the delicate wavings which 
their surfaces present, but at the variety of design 
and coloring exhibited even by individuals of the 
same species, the latent beauties and diversities of 
which require the assistance of a microscope to 
discern, and are beyond the efforts of the most 
exquisite pencil fully to imitate. 

Not only in the objects which are visible to the 
unassisted eye, but also in those which can only be 
perceived by the help of microscopes, is the charac- 
teristic of variety to be seen. In the scales of _ 
fishes, for example, we perceive an infinite num- 
ber of diversified specimens of the most curious 
workmanship. Some of these are of a longish 
form, some round, some triangular, some square; 
in short, of all imaginable variety of shapes. 
Some are armed with sharp prickles, as in. the 
perch and sole; some have smooth edges, as in the 
tench and cod-fish; and even in the same fish 
‘there is a considerable variety; for the scales taken 
from the belly, the_back, the sides, the head and 
other parts, are all different from each other. In 
the scale of a perch we perceive one piece of deli- 
cate mechanism, in the scale of a haddock an- 
other, and in the scale of a sole, beauties different 
from both. We find some of them ornamented 
with a prodigious number of concentric flutings, 
too near each other and too fine to be easily enu- 
merated. These flutings are frequently traversed 
by others diverging from the center of the scale,’ 
and proceeding from thence in a straight line to 
the circumference. On every fish there are many 
thousands of these variegated pieces of mechan- 
ism. The hairs on the bodies of all animals are 
found, by the microscope, to be composed of a 
number of extremely minute tubes, each of which 
has a round bulbous root, by which it imbibes its 
proper nourishment from the adjacent humors, 
and these are all different in different animals. 
Hairs taken from the head, the eye-brows, the 
nostrils, the beard, the hand, and other parts of 
the body, are unlike to each other, both in the 
construction of the roots and the hairs themselves, 
and appear as varied as plants of the same genus 
but of different species. The parts of which the 
feathers of birds are composed, afford a beauti- 
ful variety of the most exquisite workmanship. 
There is scarcely a feather but contains a million 
of distinct parts, every one of them regularly 
shaped. In asmall fiber of a goose-quill, more 
than 1200 downy branches or small leaves have 
been counted on each side, and each appeared di- 
vided into 16 or 18 small joints. A small part of 
the feather of a peacock, one-thirtieth of an inch 
in length, appears no less beautiful than the whole 
feather does to the naked eye, exhibiting a multi- 
tude of bright shining parts, reflecting first one 
color and then another in the most vivid manner. 
The wings of all kind of insects, too, present an in- 
finite variety, no less captivating to the mind than 
pleasing to the eye. They appear strengthened 
and distended by the finest bones, and covered 
with the lightest membranes. Some of them are 
adorned with neat and beautiful feathers, and 
many of them provided with the finest articula- 
tions and foldings for the wings, when they are 
withdrawn and about to be folded up in their 
cases. The thin membranes of the wings appear 
beautifully divaricated with thousands of little 
points, like silver studs. ‘The wings of some flies 
are filmy, as the dragon-fly; others have them 
stuck over with short bristles, as the flesh-fly; 
some have rows of feathers along their ridges, and 
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borders round their edge, as in gnats; some have 
hairs and others have hooks placed with the great- 
est regularity and order. In the wings of moths 
‘and butterflies there are millions of small feathers 
of different shapes, diversified with the greatest 
variety of bright and vivid colors, each of them 
so small as to be altogether invisible to the naked 
eye. 

The leaves of all plants and flowers, when ex- 

amined by the microscope, are found to be full of 
innumerable ramifications that convey the perspi- 
rable juices to the pores, and to consist of baren- 
chymous and ligneous fibers, interwoven in a 
curious and admirable manner. The smallest 
leaf, even one which is little more than visible to 
the naked eye, is found to be thus divaricated, 
_and the variegations are different in the leaves of 
different vegetables.—A transverse section of a 
plant not more than one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter, displays such beauties and varieties, 
through a powerful microscope, as cannot be con- 
ceived without ocular inspection. The number 
of pores, of all sizes, amounting to hundreds of 
thousands (whicli appear to be the vessels of the 
plant cut asunder), the beautiful curves they as- 
sume, and the radial and circular configurations 
they present, are truly astonishing; and every 
distinct species of plants exhibits a-different con- 
figuration. I have counted in a small section of 
a plant, of the -size now stated, 5000 radial lines, 
each containing about 250 pores, great and small, 
which amount to one million two hundred’ and 
fifty thousand of these variegated apertures.—Even 
the particles of sand on the sea-shore, and on 
the banks of rivers, differ in the size, form, and 
color of their grains; some being transparent, 
others opaque, some having rough and others 
smooth surfaces; some are spherical or oval, and 
some pyramidal, conical or prismatical. Mr. Hook, 
happening: to view some grains of white sand 
through his microscope, hit upon one of the 
grains which was exactly shaped and wreathed 
like a shell, though it was no larger than the 
point of a pin. “It resembled the shell of a 
small water-snail, and had twelve wreathings,.all 
growing proportionably one less than the other 
toward the middle or center of the shell, where 
there was a very small round white spot.’ This 
gives us an idea of the existence of shell-fish 
which are invisible to the naked eye, and, conse- 
quently, smaller than a mite. 

The variety of forms in which animal life ap- 
pears, in those invisible departments of creation 
which the microscope has enabled us to explore, 
is truly wonderful and astonishing. Microscopic 
animals are so different from those of the larger 
kinds, that scarcely any analogy seems to exist be- 
tween them; and one would be almost tempted to 
suppose that they lived in consequence of laws di- 
rectly opposite to those which preserve man and 
the other larger animals in existence. When we 
endeavor to explore this region of animated nature, 
we feel as if we were entering on the confines of 
a’ new world, and surveying a new race of sen- 
tient existence. he number of those creatures 
exceeds all human calculation. Many hundreds 
of species, all differing in their forms, habits, and 
motions, have already been detected and described, 
but we have reason to believe, that by far the 
greater part is unexplored, and perhaps forever hid 
from the view of man. They are of all shapes 
and forms: some of them appear like minute atoms, 
some like globes and spheroids, some like hand- 
bells, some like wheels turning on an axis, some 
like double-headed monsters, some like cylinders, 
some have a worm-like appearance, some have 
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horns, some resemble eels, some are like long hairs, 
150 times-as long as they are broad, some like 


spires and cupolas, some like fishes, and some like 


animated vegetables. Some of them are almost 
visible to the naked eye, and some so small that 
the breadth of a human hair would cover fifty or 


‘a hundred of them, and others so minute that mil- 
lions of millions of them might be contained within 


the compass of a square inch. In every pond and 
ditch, and almost in every puddle, in the infusions 
of pepper, straw, grass, oats, hay and other vege- 
tables, in paste and vinegar, and in the water 
found in oysters, on almost every plant and flower, 
and in the rivers, seas and oceans, these creatures 
are found in such numbers and variety as almost 
exceed our conception or belief. A class of these 
animals, called Meduse, has been found so numer- 
ous as to discolor the ocean itself. Captain Scores- 
by found the number in the olive-green sea to be 
immense. A cubic inch contains’ sixty-four, and 
consequently a cubic mile would contain 23,- 
888,000,000,000,000; so that, if one person should 
count a million in seven days, it would have re- 
quired that 80,000 persons ‘should have started at 
the creation of. the world to have completed the 
enumeration at the present time. Yet, all the mi- 
nnte animals to which we now allude, are fur- 
nished with numerous organs of life as well as 
the larger kind, some of their internal movements 
are distinctly visible, their motions are evidently 
voluntary, and some of them appear to be pos- 
sessed of a considerable degree of sagacity, and to 
be fond of each other’s society.* 

In short, it may be affirmed without, the least 
hesitation, that the beauties, and varieties which 
exist in those regions of creation which are invis- 
ible to the unassisted eye, are far more numerous 
than all that appear to a common observer in the 
visible economy of nature. How far this scene 
of creating Power and Intelligence may extend 
beyond the range of our microscopic instruments, 
it is impossible for mortals to determine; for the 
finer our glasses are, and the higher the magnify- 
ing powers we apply, the more numerous and 
varied are the objects which they exhibit to our 
view. And as the ippeest telescope is insufficient 
to convey our views to the boundaries of the great 
universe, so we may justly conclude, that the 
most powerful microscope that has been or ever 
will be constructed, will be altogether insufficient 
to guide our views to the utmost limits of the de- 
scending scale,of creation.’ But what we already 
know of these unexplored and inexplorable re- 
gions, gives us an amazing conception *of the in- 
telligence and wisdom: of, the Creator, of the im- 
mensity of his nature, and of the fefnity of ideas 
which, during every portion of *past duration, 
must have been present before his All‘Compre- 
hensive Mind. What an immense space in the 





* The following extract from Mr. Baker’s description of 
the hair-like animalcwle.will illustrate some of these. posi- 
tions, A small quantity of the matter containing these ani- 
maleules having been put into a jar of water, it so happened, 
that one part went down immediately tothe bottom, while 
the other continued floating on the top. When things had 
remained for some time in this condition, each of these 
swarms of animalcules began to grow weary of its situation, 
and had a mind to change its quarters. Both armies, there- 
fore, set out at the same time, the one proceeding upward 
and the other downward; so that after some time they met 
in the middle. A desire of knowing how they would be- 
have on this occasion, engaged the ohier rs to watch them 
carefully; and to his surprise, he saw the army that was 
marching upward, open to the right and left, to make room 
for those that were descending. Thus, without confusion 
or intermixture, each held on its way; the army that was 
going up.marching in two columns to the top, and the other 
proceeding in one column to the bottom, as if each had been 
under the direction of wise leaders. 
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scale of animal life intervenes between an animal- 
cule which appears only the size of a visible point, 
when magnified 500,000 times, and a whale, a 
hundred feet long and twenty broad! The pro- 
portion of bulk between the one of these beings 
and the other is nearly as 34,560,000,000,000,000, 
000 to 1. Yet all the intermediate space is filled 
up with animated beings of every form and order! 
A similar variety obtains in the vegetable king- 
dom. it has been calculated, that some plants 
which grow on rose leaves, and other shrubs, are 
so small that it would require more than a thou- 
sand of them to equal in bulk a single plant of 
moss; and if we compare a stemy of moss, which 
is generally not above 1-60th of an inch, with 
some of the large trees in Guinea and Brazil of 
twenty feet diameter, we shall find the bulk of 
the one.will exceed that of the, other no less than 
2,985,984,000,000 times, which multiplied by 1000 
will produce 2,985,984,000,000,000,.the number 
of times, which the large tree exceeds the rose- 
leaf plant. Yet this immense interval is filled 
up with plants and trees of every form and size! 
With good reason, then, may we adopt: the lan- 
guage of the inspired writers,—“How manifold 
are thy works,‘O Lord! In wisdom hast thou 
made them all. O the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! Mar- 
velous things doth he which we cannot compre- 
hend.’’* 
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* The figures-of microscopical objects contained in the 
engravings Nos. I and II; will convey a rude idea of some 
of the objects to which I have now alluded. See p. 154. 
No. I, Fig. 1, represents the scale of a sole-fish as it appears 
through a good microscope. CDHEF, represents that part of 
the scale which appears on the outside of the fish, and 
ABCD, the part which adheres to the skin, being furrowed, 
that it may hold the faster. It is terminated by pointed 
spikes, every alternate one being longer than the interjacent 
ones. Fig. 2, is the scale of a haddock, which appears diva- 
ricated like a piece of net-wotk. Fig. 3, represents a small 
portion or fiber of the feather of a peacock, only 1-30th of 
an ineh in extent, as it appears in the microscope. The 
small fibers of these feathers appear, through this instru- 
ment, no less beautiful than the whole feather does to the 
naked eye. Each of the sprigs or hairs on each side of the 
fiber, as CD, DC, appears to consist of a multitude of bright 
shining parts which are a congeries of small plates, as cec, 
&c. The under sides of each of these plates ‘are very dark 
and opaque, reflecting all the rays thrown upon them like the 
foil of a looking glass; but their upper sides seem to consist 
.of agnultitude Af eaceotlinely thin plated bodies, lying close 
together, which, by various. positions of the light, reflect first 
one color and then another, in a most vivid and surprising 
manner. Fig. 4,5,6,7, represent some of the different kinds 
of feathers which constitute the dust which adheres to the 
wings of moths and butterflies, and which, in the microscope, 
appear tinged witha variety of colors. Each of these feath- 
ers is an object so small as to be scarcely perceptible to the 
naked eye. 

Explanation of the figwres on No. II.—Fig. 1 represents 

a mite, which has eight legs, with five or six joints in each, 
two feelers, a small head in proportion to its body, a sharp 
snout and mouth like that of a mole, and- two little eyes. 
The body is of an oval form, with a number of hairs like 
bristles issuing from it, and the legs terminate in two hooked 
claws. Fig. 2 represents a microscopic animal which was 
found in an infusion of anemony. The surface of its back is 
eovered with a fine mask in the form of a human face, it has 
three feet on each side, and a tail which comes out from 
under the mask. Fig, 3, is an animalcula found in the infa- 
sion of oldhay. A, shows the head, with the mouth opened 
wide, and its lips furnished with numerous hairs; B, is its 
forked tail, D, its intestines, and ©, its heart, which may be 
seen in regular motion. The circumference of the body 
appears indented like the teeth of a saw. Fig. 4, shows the 
Wheel animal or Vorticella. It is found in rain-water that 
has stood some days in leaden gutters, or in hollows of lead 
on the tops of houses. The most remarhable part of this 
animalcula is its wheel work, which consists of two semi- 
circular instruments, round the edges of which many little 
fibrille move themselves very briskly, sometimes with a 
kind of rotation, and sometimes in a trembling or vibratory 
manner. Sometimes the wheels seem to be entire circles, 
with teeth like those of the balance-wheel of a watch: but 
their figure varies according to the degree of their protrusion, 
and seems to depend upon the will of the animal itself; a, is 
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Even the external aspect of nature, as it appears 
to a superficial observer, presents.a scene of vari- 
ety. The range of mountains with summits of 
different hights and shapes, the hills and plains, 
the glens and dells, the waving curves which ap- 
pear on the face of every landseape, the dark 
hues of the forests, the verdure of the fields, the 
towering cliffs, the rugged precipices, the rills, the 


‘rivers, the cataracts, the lakes and seas; the 


gulfs, the bays and peninsulas; the numerous 
islands. of every form and size which® diversify 
the surface of the ocean, and the thousands of 





the head and heels; b, is the heart, where its systole and 
diastole are plainly visible, and the alternate motions of 
contraction and dilatation are performed with great strength 
and vigor in about the same time as the pulsation of a man’s 
artery. This animal assumes various shapes, one of which 
is represented at fig. 5, and becomes occasionally a case for 
all the other parts of the body. 

Fig. 6, represents an insect with net‘like arms. It is found 
in cascades where the water runs very swift. Its body ap- 
pears curiously turned as on a lathe, and at the tail are three 
sharp spines, by which it raises itself and stands upright in 
the water; but the most curious apparatus is about its head, 
where it is furnished withtwo instruments, like fans or nets, 
which serve to provide its food. These it frequently spreads 
out and draws in again, and, when drawn up, they are folded 
together with the utmost nicety and exactness. When this 
creature does not employ its nets, it thrusts out a pair of 
sharp horns, and puts on a different appearance, as in fig. 7, 
where it isshown magnified about 400:times. Fig. 8, is the 
representation of an animalcula found in the infusion of the 
bark of an oak. Its body is composed of several ringlets, 
that enter one into another, as the animal contracts itself, 
At ab, are two Jips furnished with movable hairs; it pushes 
out of its mouth a snout composed of several pieces sheathed 
in each other, as at ¢. A kind of horn, @, is sometimes pro- 
truded from the breast, composed of furbelows, which slide 
into one qnother like the drawers of a pocket telescope. 
Fig. 9, is another animalcula found in the same infusion, 
called a tortoise, with an umbilical tail. It stretches o 
and contracts itself very easily, sometimes assuming a PS 
figure; which it retains only for a moment; then opens its 
mouth to a surprising width, forming nearly the cireumfer- 
ence of acircle. Its motion is very surprising and singular. 
Fig. 10, is an animalcula, called great. mouth, which is found 
in several infusions. Its mouth takes up half the length of 
its body; its inside is filled with darkish spots, and its hinder 
part terminated with a singular tail. Fig 11, represents the 
proteus, so named on account of its assuming’a great num- 
ber of different shapes. Its.most common’ shape bears a 
resemblance to that of a swan, and, it swims to and fro with 
great vivacity. When it is alarmed, it suddenly draws in 
its long neck, transforming itself into the shape represented 
at m, and,’at other times it puts forth anew head and neck 
with a kind of wheel machinery, as atm. Fig. 12, exhibits 
a species of animalcula shaped like bells with long tails, by 
which they fasten themselves to the roots of duck weed, in 
which they were found. They dwell in colonies, from ten 
to fifteen in number. Fig. 13, is the globe animal, which 
appears exactly globular, having no appearance of either 
head, tail or fins. It moves in all @irections, forward or 
backward, up or down, either rolling over and over like a 
bowl, spinning horizontally like a top, or gliding along 
smoothly without turning itself at all. When it pleases, it 
can turn round, as it were upon an axis very nimbly without 
removing out of its place. It is transparent, except where 


‘the circular black spots are shown; it sometimes appears as 


if dotted with points, and beset with short movable hairs 
or bristles, which are probably the instruments, by which its 
motions are performed. Fig. 14, shows a species of ani- 
malcule called soles, found in infusions of straw and the 
ears of wheat; 0, is the mouth, which is sometimes extended 
to a great width; p, is the tail. Fig. 15, represents an ani- 
mal found in an infusion of citron flowers. Its head is very 
short, and adorned with two horns like those of a deer; its 
body appears to be covered with scales, and its tail long, 
and swift in motion. Fig. 16, represents the eels which are 
found in paste and stale vinegar, The most remarkable 
property of these animals is, that they are viviparous. If 
one of them is cut through near the middle, several oval 
bodies of different sizes issue forth, which are young angwil- 
la, each coiled up in its proper membrane. An hundred 
and upward of the young ones have been seen to issue from 
the body of one single eel, which accounts for their prodi- 
gious increase. ; 

It may not be improper to remark, that no engraving can 
give an adequate idea of the objects referred to above, and, 
therefore, whoever wishes to inspect nature in all her minute 
beauties and varieties, must have recourse to the microscope 
itself. 
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shades of coloring which appear on every part of 
sublunary nature, present a scene of diversified 
beauty and sublimity to the eye of every beholder. 


And if we lift our eyes to the regions of the 
firmament, we likewise behold a scene of sub- 
limity and grandeur mingled with variety. The 
sun himself appears diversified with spots of va- 
rious shapes and sizes, some a hundred, some a 
thousand, and some'ten thousand miles in diame- 


ter—indicating operations and changes of amaze. 


ing extent—and almost every new revolution on 
his axis presents us with new and varied clusters. 
Every planet in the solar system differs from an- 
other in its size, in its spheroidal shape, in its di- 
urnal rotation, in the aspect of its surface, in the 
constitution of its atmosphere, in the number of 
moons with which it is surrounded, in the nature 
of its seasons, in its distance from the sun, in the 
eccentricity of its orbit, in the period of its an- 
nual revolution, and in the proportion it receives 
of light and heat. Every comet, too, differs from 
another in its form and magnitude, in the extent 
of its nucleus and tail, in the period of its revo- 
lution, the swiftness of its motion, and in the 
figure of the curve it describes around the sun; 
and “one star differeth from another star in 
glory.’ But could we trdnsport ourselves to the 
surfaces of these distant orbs, and survey every 
part of their constitution and arrangements, we 
should, doubtless, behold beauties and varieties of 
divine workmanship far more numerous, and sur- 
passing everything that appears in our sublunary 
system. We have every reason to believe, from 
the infinite nature of the Divinity, and from what 
we actually behold, that the mechanism and ar- 
rangements of every world in the universe are all 
different from each other; and we find that this 


is actually the case, in so far as our observations | 


extend. The moon is the principal orb on whose 
surface particular observations can be made; and 
we find that its arrangements are materially dif- 
ferent from those of the earth. It has no large 
rivers, seas, ot oceans, nor clouds.such as ours to 
diversify its atmosphere. It has mountains and 
plains, hills and vales, insulated rocks and caverns 
of every size and shape; but the form and ar- 
rangement of all these objects are altogether dif- 
ferent from what obtains in our terrestrial sphere. 
While, on our globe, the ranges of mountains run 
nearly in a line from east to west, or from north 
to south,—on the surface of the moon they are 
formed for the most part into circular ridges, en- 
closing, like ramparts, plains of all dimensions, 
from half a mile to forty miles in diameter.— 
While on earth, the large plains are nearly level, 
and diversified merely with gentle wavings,—in the 
moon, there are hundreds of plains of various di- 
mensions sunk, as it were, nearly two miles below 
the general level of its surface. On this orb we be- 
hold insulated mountains, more than two miles in 
elevation, standing alone, like monuments, in the 
midst of plains,—circular basins or caverns, both 
in the valleys, and on the summits and declivitiés 
of mountains, and these caverns, again, indented 
with smaller ones of a similar form, at the same 
time, there are plains far more level and exten- 
sive than on the earth. On the whole, the moun- 
tain-scenery on the lunar surface is far more di- 
versified and magnificent than on our globe, and 
differs as much from terrestrial landscapes as the 
wastes and wilds of America from the cultivated 
plains of Europe. In short, while on the earth, the 
highest mountains aredittle more than four miles 
in hight, on some of the planets mountains have 
been discovered, which astronomers have reckon: 
ed to be twenty-two miles in elevation. 
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If, then, it is reasonable to believe, that all the 
worlds in the universe are different in their con- 
struction and arrangements, and peopled with be- 
ings of diversified ranks and orders—could we 
survey only a small portion of the universal sys- 
tem—what an amazing scene. would it display of 


‘the conceptions of the Divine Mind and of ‘the 


manifold wisdom of God.’? Such views, there- 
fore, of the variety of nature are evidently ealcu- 
lated to expand our conceptions of the- divine 
character, to excite us to admiration and rever- 
ence, to extend our views of the riches of divine 
beneficence, and to enlarge our hopes of the glo- 
ries and felicities of that future ‘inheritance 
which is incorruptible and which fadeth not 
away.’” 

5. The contemplation of nature, through the 
medium of science, is calculated to expand our 
conceptions of the power of the Deity, and of the 
magnificence of his empire. The power of God is 
manifested by its effects; and in proportion as our 
knowledge of these effects is enlarged, will our 
conceptions of this attribute of the Divinity be 
expanded. To create a single object implies an 
exertion of power which surpasses finite com- 
prehension;—how much more the creation and 
arrangement of such a vast multiplicity of ob- 
jects as those to which we have just adverted! 
For, all that immense variety of beings which ex- 
ists in the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, and in the invisible regions. which the mi- 
croscope has explored, evinces the omnipotence of 
the Deity, no less than his wisdom and _intelli- 
gence. But the magnitude, as well. as the num- 
ber and variety of the objects of creation, dis- 
plays the almighty power of the Creator. In this 
point of view, the discoveries of. modern astrono- 
my tend to aid our conceptions of the grandeur 
of this perfection, and to extend our views of 
the range of its operations far beyond what 
former ages could have imagined. When we 
take a leisurely survey of the globe on which we 
dwell, and consider the enormous masses of its 
continents and islands, the quantity of water in 
its seas and oceans, the lofty ranges of mountains 
which rise from its surface, the hundreds of ma- 
jestic rivers which roll their waters into the ocean, 
the numerous orders of animated beings with 
which it is peopled, and the vast quantity of mat- 
ter enclosed in its bowels from every part of its 
circumference to its center, amounting to more 
than two hundred and sixty thousand millions 
of cubical miles—we cannot but be astonished at 
the greatness of that Being who first launched it 
into existence, who ‘‘ measures its waters in the 







“hollow of his hand, who weighs its mountains in 


scales, and its hills in a balance;’? and who has 
supported it in its rapid movements, from age to 
age. But, how must our conceptions of divine 
power be enlarged when we consider, that this 
earth, which appears so great to the frail beings 
which inhabit it, is only like a small speck in 
creation, or like an atom in the immensity of 
space, when compared with the myriads of worlds 
of superior magnitude which exist within the 
boundaries of creation! When we direct our 
views to the planetary system, we behold three or 
four globes, which appear only like small studs on 
the vault of heaven, yet contain a quantity of 
matter more than two thousand four hundred 
times greater than that of the earth, beside more 
than twenty lesser globes, most of them larger 
than our world,* and several hundreds of comets, 





* The satellites of Jupiter, Saturn and Herschel are all 
reckoned to be larger than the earth. 
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of various magnitudes, moving in every direction 
through the depths of space. The Sun is a body 
of such magnitude as overpowers our feeble con- 
ceptions, and fills us with astonishment. Within 
the wide circumference of this luminary more 
than a million of worlds as large as ours could 
be contained. His body fills a cubical space 
equal to 681,472,000,000,000,000 miles, and his 
surface more than 40,000,000,000, or forty thou- 
sand millions of square miles. “At the rate of sixty 
miles a-day, it would require more than a hun- 
dred millions of years to pass over every square 
mile on his surface. His attractive energy ex- 


tends to several thousands of millions of miles- 


from his surface, retaining in their orbits the most 
distant planets and comets, and dispensing light 
and heat, and fructifying influence to more than a 
hundred worlds.* What an astonishing idea, 
then, does it give us of the power of Omnipo- 
tence, when we consider, that the universe is re- 
plenished with innumerable globes. of a similar 
size and splendor! For every star which the 
naked eye perceives twinkling on the vault of 
heaven, and those more distant orbs which the 
telescope brings to view throughout the depths of 
immensity, are, doubtless, suns, no less in magni- 
tude than that which “enlightens our day,’’ and 
surrounded by a retinue of revolving worlds.— 
Some of them have been reckoned by astrono- 
mers to be even much larger than our sun. The 
star Lyra, for example, is supposed, by Sir..W. 
Herschel, to be 33,275,000 miles in diameter, or 
thirty-eight times the diameter of the sun; and, 
if so, its cubical contents will be 36,842,932,671, 
875,000,000,000 miles, that is, more than fifty-four 
thousand times larger than the sun. The number 
of such bodies exceeds all calculation. Sir W. 
Herschel perceived in that portion of the milky 
way which lies near the constellation Orion, no 
less than 50,000 stars large enough to be distinct- 
ly numbered, pass before his telescope in a hour’s 
time; beside twice as many more which could be 
seen only now and then by faint glimpses. It 
has been reckoned that nearly a hundred millions 
of stars lie within the range of our telescopes. 
And, if we suppose, as we justly may, that each of 
these suns has a hundred worlds connected with 
it, there will be found ten thousand millions of 
worlds in that portion of the universe which 
comes within the range of human observation, 
beside those which lie concealed from mortal eyes 
in the unexplored regions of space, which may as 
far exceed all that are visible, as the waters in the 
caverns of the ocean exceed in magnitude a sin- 
gle particle of vapor! 

Of such numbers and magnitudes we can form 
no adequate conception. The mind is bewildered, 
confounded, and utterly overwhelmed when it at- 
tempts to grasp the magnitude of the universe, or 
to form an idea of the omnipotent energy which 
brought it into existence. The amplitude of the 
scale on which the systems of the universe are 
constructed tends likewise to elevate our concep- 
tions of the grandeur of the Deity. Between every 
one of the planetary bodies there intervenes a 
space of many millions of miles in extent. Be- 
tween the sun and the nearest star, there is an 
interval, extending in every direction, of more 
than twenty billions of miles; and, it is highly 
probable, that a similar space’ surrounds every 
other system. And, if we take into considera- 
tion the immense forces that are in operation 





* The planetary system, including the comets, contain 
more than a hundred bodies dependent on the sun. 
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throughout the universe—that one globe, a thou- 
sand times larger than the earth, is flying through 
the regions of immensity at the rate of ‘thirty 
thousand miles an hour, another at the rate of 
seventy thousand, and another at a hundred thou- 
sand miles ‘an hour, and that millions of mighty 
worlds are thus traversing the illimitable spaces 
of the firmament—can we refrain from exclaim- 
ing, in’ the language of inspiration, “Great and 
marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty! 
Who can by searching find out God? Who can 
find out the Almighty to perfection? Who can 
utter the mighty operations of Jehovah? Who 
can show forth all his praise?’’ 

Such a scene displays, beyond any other view 
we can take of creation, the serge and ex- 
tent of the divine empire. Those cOuntless worlds 
to which we have now adverted,- are, not to be 
considered as.scenes of sterility and desolation, or 
as merely diffusing a useless splendor over the 
wilds of immensity, nor are they to be viewed as 
so many splendid toys to amuse a few astrono- 
mers in our diminutive world. Such an idea 
would be altogether inconsistent with every no- 
tion we ought to form of the wisdom and intelli- 
gence of the Deity, and with every arrangement 
we perceive in the scenes of nature immediately 
around us, where we behold every portion of 
matter teeming. with inhabitants. These lumin- 
ous and opaque globes dispersed throughout the 
regions of infinite space, must, therefore, be con- 
sidered as the abodes of sensitive and intellectual 
existence, where intelligences of various ranks 
and orders contemplate the glory, and enjoy the 
bounty of their Creator. And what scenes of di- 
versified grandeur must we suppose those innume- 
rable worlds to display! What numerous orders. 
and gradations of intellectual natures must the uni- 
verse contain, since so much variety is displayed 
in every department of our sublunary system! 
What boundless intelligence is implied in the su- 
perintendence of such vast dominions! On such 
subjects the human mind can form no definite 
conceptions. The most vigorous imagination, in 
its loftiest flights, drops its wing and sinks into in- 
anity before the splendors of the “King eternal, 
immortal, and invisible, who dwells in the light 
inapproachable,’”’ when it attempts to form a pic~- 
ture of the magnificence of fhe universe which 
he has created. But of this Wé-are certain, that 


‘ over all this boundless scene of c¥eation, and over 


all the ranks of beings with which it is replen- 
ished, his moral government extends. Every mo- 
tion of the material system, every movement 
among the rational and sentient beings it con- 
tains, and every thought and perception that 
passes through the minds of the unnumbered in- 
telligences which people all worlds, are intimately 
known, and forever present to his omniscient eye, 
and all directed to accomplish the designs of his 
universal providence and the eternal, purposes of 
his will. ‘He hath prepared his throne in the 
heavens, his kingdom ruleth over all,’’ and “he 
doth according to his will among the armies of 
heaven,” as well as “among the inhabitants of 
the earth.”? “The host of heaven worshipeth 
him,—all his works, in all places of his dominions, 


-praise him. His kingdom is an everlasting king- 


dom, and of his government there shall be no 
end.” At the same moment he is displaying the 
glory of his power arid intelligence to worlds far 
beyond the reach of mortal eyes,—presiding over 
the councils of nations on earth, and supporting 
the invisible animalcula in a drop of water. “In 
him” all beings, from the archangel to the worm, 
“‘]ive and move,’ and on him they depend for all 
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that happiness they now possess, or ever will en- 
joy, while eternal ages are rolling on. : 
Such views of the omnipotence’of the Deity 
and of the grandeur of his empire, are calculated 
not only to expand our conceptions of his attri- 
butes, but to enliven our hopes in relation to the 
enjoyments of the future world. For we behold 
a prospect boundless as immensity, in which the 
human soul may forever expatiate, and. contem- 
plate new scenes of glory and felicity continually 
bursting on the view, “world without end.” 
Such are some of the-views of the Deity which 
the works of nature, when contemplated through 
the medium of science, are calculated to unfold. 
They demonstrate the unity of God, his wisdom 
and intelligence,—his boundless benevolence,—the 
vast multiplicit® of ideas which have existed in his 
mind from eternity,—his almighty power, and the 
magnificence of his empire. These views are in 
perfect unison with the declarations of the sacred 
oracles; they illustrate many of the sublime sen- 
timents of the inspired writers; they throw a 
light on the moral government of God, and ele- 
vate our conceptions of the extent of his domin- 
ions; they affcrd a sensible representation of the 
infinity and immensity of the divine nature} in 
so far as finite minds are capable of contempla- 
ting such perfections; and, when cadens in 
connection with the scriptural character of Deity 
and the other truths of revelation, are calculated 
“to make the man of God perfect and thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work.’’ As the works 
of God without the assistance of his word, are 
insufficient to give us a complete view of his char- 
acter and the principles of his moral government, 
so the bare reading of the Scriptures is insufh- 


cient to convey to our minds those diversified and- 


expansive conceptions of the Divinity to which 
we have adverted, unless we comply with the re- 
quisitions of the sacred writers, to “meditate on 
all his works, to consider the operations of his 
hands, to speak of the glory of his kingdom,’ 
and to talk of his “power,” in order that we may 
be qualified “to make known to the sons of men 
his mighty operations, and the glorious majesty 
of his kingdom.” 

How very different, then, from the views now 
stated, must be the conceptions formed of the Di- 
vinity, by those whose range of thought is chiefly 
confined to the objects that lie within a few miles 
of their habitation, and how limited ideas must 
they entertain “of divine perfection! For the 
view that any one entertains of the nature and 
attributes of God, must, in some degree, corres- 
pond to the knowledge he has acquired of the 
visible effects of his power, wisdom, and benevo- 
lence; since it is only by the sensible manifesta- 
tions of Deity, either through the medium of 
nature or revelation, that we know anything at 
all about his nature and perfections. And, there- 
fore, if our views of the manifestations of the 
Divinity be limited and obscure, such will like- 
wise be our views of the Divinity himself. It is 
owing to the want of attention to such considera- 
tions, that many worthy Christians are found to 
entertain very confused and distorted ideas of the 
character of the Deity, of the requisitions of his 
word, and of the arrangements of his universal 
providence. And is it not an object much to be 
desired, that the great body of mankind should 
be more fully enlightened in the knowledge of 
their Creator? The knowledge of God lies at the 
foundation of all religion, and of all our pros- 
pects in reference to the eternal world, and it 
must surely be a highly desirable attainment to 
acquire as glorious and expansive an idea of the 
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object of our adoration, as the finite capacity of 
our intellects is capable of comprehending. Such 
views as we have now exhibited of the wisdom, 
power, and beneficence of the Deity, and of the 
magnificence and variety of his works, were they 
communicated to.the generality of mankind and 
duly appreciated, would not only interest their 
affections and increase their intellectual enjoy- 
ment, but would enable them to understand the 
meaning and references of many sublime pas- 
sages in the volume of inspiration which they are 
apt either to overlook or to misinterpret. Such 
views, likewise, would naturally inspire them 
with reverence and adoration of the Divine Ma- 
jesty, with gratitude for his wise and benevolent 
arrangements,—with complacency in his adminis- 
tration as the: moral Governor of the world,— 
with a firm reliance on his providential care for 
everything requisite to their happiness, and with. 
an earnest desire to, yield a cordial obedience to his 
righteous laws. At the same time, they would 
be qualified to declare to others “the glorious 
honor of his Majesty, to utter abundantly the 
memory of his great goodness, and to speak of — 
all his wonderful works.’’ 


. 


SECTION VII. 


ON THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF KNOWLEDGE ON 
MORAL PRINCIPLE AND CONDUCT. yak 


Know .epee is valuable chiefly in proportion 
as it is practical and useful. It dispels the dark- 
ness which naturally broods over the human un-: 
derstanding, and dissipates a thousand supersti- 
tious notions and idle terrors by which it has been 
frequently held in cruel-bondage. It invigorates 
and expands the intellectual faculties, and directs 
them to their proper: objects. It elevates the 
mind in the scale of rational existence, by enlarg- 
ing its views and refining its pleasures. It grati- 
fies the desire of the soul for perpetual activity, 
and renders its activities subservient to the embel- 
lishment of life and the improvement of. society. 
It unvails the beauties and sublimities of nature, . 
with which the heavens and the earth are adorned, 
and. sets before us the ** Book of God,” in which 
we may trace the lineaments of his character and 
the ways of his providence. It aggrandizes our 
ideas of the omnipotence of Deity, and unfolds to 
us the riches of his beneficence, and the depths 
of his wisdom and intelligence. And, in the ex- 
ercise of our powers on such objects, we experi- 
ence a thousand delightful emotions and enjoy- 
ments to which the unenlightened multitude are 
entire strangers. All such activities and enjoy- 
ments may be reckoned among the practical ad- 
vantages of knowledge. 

But there is no application of knowledge more 
interesting and important than its practical bear- 
ing on moral principle and action. If it were not 
calculated to produce a beneficial effect on the 
state of morals and the intercourses of general so- 
ciety, the utility of its general diffusion might, 
with some show of reason, be called in question. 
But, there cannot be the slightest doubt, that an 
inerease of knowledge would be productive of an 
increase of moral order, and an improvement in 
moral conduet. For truth, in thought and senti- 
ment, leads to truth in aclion. The man who is 
in the habit of investigating truth, and who re- 
Joices in it when ascertained, cannot be indiffer- 
ent to its application to conduct. There must be 
truth in his actions; they must,be the expression, 
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the proof, and the effect of his sentiments and af- 
fections, in order that he may approve of them, 
and be satisfied that they are virtuous, or accord- 
ant with the relations which subsist among moral 
agents. There must likewise’ be a truth or har- 
mony between his actions, so that none of them 
be incoherent with the: rest.. They must all be 
performed on the same principles, with the same 
designs, and by the same rule. To a man who 
perceives truth and loves it, every incongruity and 
every want of consistency between sentiment and 
action, produces a disagreeable and painful sensa- 
tion; and, consequently, he who clearly perceives 
the rule of right, and acts in direct opposition to 
it, does vielence to his nature, and must. be sub- 
jected to feelings and remorses of conscience far 
more painful than those of the man whose mind 
is shrouded in ignorance. It is true, indeed, that 
proficiency in knowledge and in the practice of 
true morality, do not always proceed with equal 
‘pace. But, it is nevertheless true, that every ac- 
tion that is truly virtuous is founded on know- 


ledge, and is the result of scrutiny and choice di- 


“. Hrected by truth; otherwise; what is termed virtue, 


would be only the effect of necessity, of con- 
straint, or of mechanical habits. We need not, 
therefore, fear, that the dominion of virtue * will 
be contracted, or her influence diminished, by an 
enlargement of the kingdom of light and know- 
ledge. They are inseparably connected, their em- 
pire is one and the same, and the true votaries of 
the one will also be the true votaries of the other. 
And, therefore, every one that sincerely loves 
mankind and desires their moral improvement, 
will diffuse light around him as extensively as he 
ean, without the least fear of its ultimate conse- 
quences; since he knows for certain, that in all 
eases whatever, wisdem excels folly, and light is 
better than darkness. The following observations 
will perhaps tend more particularly to confirm 
and elucidate these positions. 

1. Ignorance is one principal cause of the want 
of virtue, and of the immoralities which abound in 
the world. Were we to take a survey of the mo- 
ral state of the world,.as delineated in the history 
of nations, or as depicted by modern voyagers and 
travelers, we should find abundant illustration of 
the truth of this remark. We should find, in al- 
most every instance, that ignorance of the char- 
acter of the true God, and false conceptions of 
the nature of the worship and service he requires, 
have led not only to the most obscene practices 
and immoral abominations, but to the perpetration 
of the most horrid cruelties. We have only to 
turn our eyes to Hindostan, to Tartary, Dahomy, 
Benin, Ashantee, and other petty states in Africa; 
to New Zealand, the Marquesas, the Sandwich 
islands, and to the Society isles in the Southern 
Pacific, prior to their late moral transformation, 
in order to be convinced of this melancholy truth. 
The destruction of new-born infants,—the burn- 
ing of living women upon the dead bodies of their 
husbands,—the drowning of aged parents,—the 
offering of human victims in sacrifice,—the tor- 
turing to death of prisoners taken in-battle,—the 
murder of infants and the obscene abominations 
of the societies of the Arreoy in Otaheite and 
other islands, and the dreadful effects of ambition, 
treachery, and revenge, which so frequently ac- 
company such practices, are of y a few specimens 





© By virtue, in this place, and wherever the term occurs, 
I understand, conduct regulated by the law of God, includ- 
ing both the external action and the principle whence it 
flows; in other words, Christian morality, or that holiness 
which the Scriptures enjoin. 
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of the consequences of ignorance combined with 
human depravity. It is likewise to ignorance 
chiefly that the vices of the ancient pagan world 


-are to be attributed. 'T’o this cause the apostle of 


the Gentiles ascribes the immoralitigs of the hea- 
then nations. “The Gentiles,” says Paul, “ hav- 
ing the understanding darkened through the ig- 
norance that is in them, have given themselves 
over unto lasciviousness, to work all manner of 
uncleanness with greediness.”’ * » And, in another 
part of his writings, he declares, ‘‘ Because they 
did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
they were given up to a reprobate mind,’ or a 
mind void of judgment; and the consequence was, 
“‘they were filled with all unrighteousness, forni- 
cation, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, 
envy, murder, deceit, and malignity;’’ they were 
“backbiters, haters of God, proud, boasters, in- 
ventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, 
without understanding, without natural affection, 
implacable, and unmerciful.’’+ And, if we turn our 
eyes to the state of society around us, we shall find. 
that the same causes produce the same effects. 
Among what class do we find sobriety, temperance, 
rectitude of conduct, honesty, active beneficence, 
and abstinence from the grosser vices most fre-. 
quently to prevail? Is it among ignorant and gro- 
veling minds? Is it not among the wise and intelli- 
gent, those-who have been properly instructed in 
their duty, and in the principles of moral action? 
And, who are those that are found most frequently 
engaged in fighting, brawling, and debauchery, in 
the commission.of theft and other petty crimes, 
and in rioting in low houses of dissipation? Are 
they not, for the most part, the rude, the igno~ ° 
rant, and untutored,—those whose instruction has: 
been neglected by their parents or guardians, or 
whose wayward tempers have led them to turn a 
deaf ear to the reproofs of wisdom? From all. 
the investigations which of late have been made: 
into the state of immorality and crime, it is found, 
that gross ignorance, and its necessary concomi- 
tant, groveling affections, are the general charac- 
teristics of those who are engaged in criminal 
pursuits, and most deeply sunk in vicious indul-- 
gence. Now, if it be a fact that ignorance is one 
principal source of immorality and crime, it ap- ° 
pears a natural and necessary inference, that the 
general diffusion of knowledge would tend to». 
counteract its influence and operations. For’ 
when we remove the cause of any evil, we, of 
course, prevent the effects; and not only so, but at 
the same time bring into operation all those vir- 
tues which knowledge has a tendency to produce... 
2. Knowledge is requisite for ascertaining the 
true principles of moral action, and the duties: we 
ought to perform. Numerous are the treatises 
which have been written, and various the opinions 
which have been entertained, both in ancient and 
modern times, respecting the foundation of virtue 
and the rules of human conduct. And were we 
to investigate the different theories which have 
been formed on this subject, to weigh the argu-: 
ments which have been brought forward in sup- 
port of each hypothesis, and to balance the vari- 
ous conflicting opinions which different philoso- 
phers have maintained, a considerable portion of 
human life would be wasted before we arrived at 
any satisfactory conclusions. But if we take the 
system of revelation for our guide in the science 
of morals, we shall be enabled to arrive, by-a 
short process, at the most important and satisfac- 
tory results: We shall find, that, after all the. 
ie which have been proposed, and the sys-- 
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tems which have been reared by ethical philoso- 
phers, the Supreme Lawgiver has comprised the 
essence of true morality under two commiands, or 
fundamental principles, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all ‘thy heart,” and “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” On these 
two commandments rests the whole duty of man. 

Now, although the leading ideas contained in 
these commands are simple and obvious to every 
one who considers them attentively, yet it requires 
certain habits of reflection and a considerable 
portion of knowledge, to be enabled to trace these 
laws or principles to all their legitimate conse- 
quences, and to follow them in all their ramifica- 
tions, and in their bearings on human conduct, 
and on the actions of all moral intelligences. 
For, it can easily be shown, that these laws are 
so comprehensive as to reach every possible moral 
action, to prevent every moral evil, and to secure 
the happiness of every moral agent,—that all the 
duties inculcated in the Bible, whith we owe to 
God, to our fellow-creatures, and to ourselves, are 
comprehended in them, and are only so many 
ramifications of these general and fundamental 
principles,—that they are equally adapted to men 


-on earth and to angels in heaven,—that their con- 


trol extends to the inhabitants of all worlds,—that 
they form the basis of the order and happiness of 
the whole intelligent system—and that their au- 
thority and influence will extend not only through 
all the revolutions of time, but through all the 
ages of eternity. Here, then, we have a subject 
calculated to exercise the highest powers of intel- 
ligence, and the more we investigate it the more 
shall we admire the comprehensive nature of that 
“aw which is exceeding broad,’ and the more shall 
we be disposed to comply with its divine requisi- 
But unless we be, in some measure, ac- 
quainted with the first principles of moral action, 
and their numerous bearings upon life and con- 
duct, we cannot expect to make rapid advances in 
the path of virtue, or to reach the sublimer hights 
of moral improvement. 

3. Knowledge, combined with habits of think- 
ing, would lead to inquiries into the reasons of 
those moral laws which the Creator has’ promul- 
Pee and the foundations on which they rest. 

t is an opinion which very generally prevails, 
even among the more respectable portion of man- 
kind, that the moral laws given forth to men are 
the mere dictates of Sovereignty, and depend solely 
on the will of the Deity, and, consequently, that 
they might be modified, or even entirely super- 
seded, were it the pleasure of the Supreme Legis- 
fator to alter them or to suspend their authority. 
But this is a most absurd and dangerous position. 


‘It would take away from the inherent excellence 


‘of virtue, and would represent the Divine Being 
as acting on principles similar to those of an 
Eastern despot. If such a position were true, it 
would follow, that all the immoralities, cruelties, 
oppressions, wars, and butcheries that have taken 
place in the world, are equally excellent and 
amiable as truth, justice, virtue, and benevolence, 
and that the character of infernal fiends is just as 
lovely and praiseworthy as that of angels and 
archangels, provided the Deity willed that such a 
change should take place. Were such a change 
possible, it would not only overturn all the notions 
we are accustomed to entertain respecting the 
moral attributes of God, but might ultimately 
destroy our hopes of future enjoyment, and en- 
danger the happiness of the whole moral universe. 
But, there is an inherent excellence in moral vir- 
tue, and the Deity has willed it to exist, because 
it is essential to the happiness and order of the 
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intelligent system. It might be shown, that not 
only the two fundamental principles of religion 
and morality stated above, but all the moral pre- 
cepts which flow from them, are founded on the 
nature of God, and on the relations which subsist 
among intelligent agents, and that, were they re- 
versed, or their influence suspended, misery would 
reign uncontrolled through the universe, and in the 
course of ages the whole moral and intelligent 
system would be annihilated.* 

Now, if men were accustomed to investigate 
the foundations of morality, and the reasons of 
those moral precepts which are laid before them 
as the rule of their conduct, they would perceive 
a most powerful motive to universal obedience. 
They would plainly see, that all the laws of God 
are calculated to secure the happiness of every 
moral agent who yields obedience to them,—that — 
it is their interest to yield a voluntary submission. 
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to these laws,—and that misery both here an er 


hereafter, is the certain and necessary consequence 
of their violation. It is a common feeling with a, 
considerable portion of mankind, though seldom « 
expressed in words, that the laws of heaven®are 
too strict and unbending,—that they interfere 
with what they consider their pleasures and en- 
joyments, and that if one or more of them could 
be a little modified or relaxed, they would have 
no objections to attempt a compliance with the 
rest. But such feelingssand sentiments are alto- 
gether preposterous and absurd. Jt would be in- 
consistent not only with the rectitude, but’ with 
the benevolence of the Deity, to set aside or to 
relax a single requisition of that law which is 
“‘perfect,’”? and which, as it now stands, is’ calcu- 
lated to promote the happiness of all worlds. 
Were he to do so, and to permit moral agents to 
act accordingly, it would be nothing less than to 
shut up the path to happiness, and to open the 
flood-gates of misery upon the intelligent universe. 
Hence we are told by Him who came to fulfill the 
law, that, sooner may “heaven and earth pass 
away,’’ or the whole frame of nature be dissolved, 
than that “one jot or one tittle can pass from 
this law.”? For, as it is founded on the nature of 
God, and on the relations which subsist between 
Him and created beings, it must be absolutely 
perfect and of eternal obligation; and, conse- 
quently, nothing could be taken from it, without 
destroying its perfection, nor anything added to 
it, without supposing that it was originally im- 
perfect. Were the bulk of mankind, therefore, 
capable of entering into the spirit of such investi- 
gations, and qualified to perceive the true founda- 
tions of moral actions; were they, for example, 
clearly to perceive, that truth is the bond of so- 
ciety, and the foundation of all delightful inter- 
course among intelligent beings in every world, and 
that, were the law which enjoins it to be reversed, 
and rational creatures to act accordingly, all con- 
fidence would be completely destroyed,—the in- 
habitants of all worlds thrown into a state of 
universal anarchy, and creation transformed into 
a chaos,—such views and sentiments could not 
fail of producing a powerful and beneficial in- 
fluence on the state of morals, and a profound 
reverence and respect for that law “which is 
holy, just, and good.” 
4. Knowledge, in combination with habits of 
reflection, would lead to self-examination and self- 
inspection. ‘The indolent and untutored mind 





* For a full illustration of these positions, and a variety 
of topics connected with them, the author begs to refer his 
soe i a bg which he lately published, entitled « The 

wlosophy of Religion, or an Illustration the Moral 
Laws of the Universe.” vd iy 
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shuns all exertion of its intellectual faculties, and 
all serious reflection on what passes within it, 
or has a relation to moral character and conduct. 
It is incapable of investigating its own powers, 
of determining the manner in which they should 
operate, or of ascertaining the secret springs of 
its actions. Yet, without a habit of reflection 
and self-examination, we cannot attain a know- 
ledge of ourselves, and, without self-knowledge, 
we cannot apply aright our powers and capaci- 
ties, correct our failings and defects, or advance 
to higher degrees of improvement in knowledge 
and virtue. In order to, ascertain our state, our 
character, and our duty, such inquiries as the 
following must frequently and seriously be the 
‘subject of consideration. What rank do I hold 
the scale of being, and what place do I occupy 
ithe empire of God? Am I merely a sensitive 
ture, or am I also endowed with moral and 
“intellectual powers? In what relations do I stand 
‘to my fellow-creatures, and what duties do I owe 
them? What is my ultimate destination? Is it 
“merely to pass a few years in eating and drink-» 
“ing, in motion and rest, like the lower animals, 
’ ‘& am I designed for another and a higher sphere 
In what relation do I stand to my 
Creator, and what homage, submission, and obe- 
dience ought I to yield to him?) What are the 
talents and capacities wit which [ am endowed, 
and how shall I apply them to the purposes for 
which they were given me? What are the weak- 
nesses and deficiencies to which I am subject, 
and how are they to be remedied? What are the 
vices and follies to which I am inclined, and b 
what means may they be counteracted? What 
are the temptations to which I am exposed, and 
how shall they be withstood? What are the se- 
cret springs of my actions, and by what laws and 
motives are they regulated? What are the tem- 
pers and dispositions which I most frequently in- 
dulge, and are they accordant with ‘the rules of 
rectitude and virtue? What are the prejudices 
I am apt to entertain, and by what means may 
they be subdued? What are the affections and 
appetites in which I indulge, and are they regu- 
lated by the dictates of reason and the law of 
God? What are my great and governing views 
in life? Are they correspondent to the will of 
my Creator, and to the eternal destination that 
awaits me? Wherein do I place my highest hap- 
piness? In the pleasures of sense, or in the plea- 
sures of intellect and religion,—in the creature or 
in the Creator? How have I hitherto employed 
my moral powers and capacities? How do I stand 
affected toward my brethren of mankind? Do I 
hate, or envy, or despise any of them? Do I 
grudge them prosperity, wish them evil, or pur- 
posely injure and affront them? Or do I love 
them as brethren of the same family, do them all 
the good in my power, acknowledge their excel- 
lencies, and rejoice in their happiness and pros- 
perity ? 
Such inquiries and self-examinations, when 
seriously conducted, would necessarily lead to the 
most beneficial moral results. In leading us to a 









knowledge of our errors and defects, they would 
teach us the excellency of humility, the reasona- 
bleness of this virtue, and the foundation on 
which it rests, and of coursesthe.folly of pride, 
and of all those haughty and ‘supercilious tem- 
pers which are productive of so much mischief 
and unhappiness, both in the higher and the lower 
spheres of life. Pride is uniformly the offspring 
of self-ignorance. For, if a man will but turn his 
eyes within, and thoroughly scrutinize himself, so 
as to perceive his errors and follies, and the germs 
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of vice which lodge in his heart, as well as the 
low rank he holds in the scale of creation, he 
would see enough to teach him humbleness of 
mind, and to render a proud disposition odious 
and detestable, and inconsistent with the relations 
in which he stands to, his Creator, to his fellow- 
creatures, and to the universe at large. Such 
mental investigations would also lead to self-pos- 
session, under affronts and injuries, and amidst 
the hurry and disorder of the passions,—to charity, 
candor, meekness, and moderation, in regard to 
the sentiments and conduct of others, to the exer- 
cise of self-denial, to decorum and consistency of 
character, to a wise and steady conduct in life, 
and to an intelligent performance of the offices of 
piety and the duties of religion. But how can 
we ever expect that an ignorant uncultivated 
mind, unaccustomed to a regular train of rational 
thought, can enter, with spirit and intelligence, 
on the process of self-examination? It requires 
a certain portion, at least, of information, and a 
habit of reflection, before a man can be qualified 


|to engage in such an exercise ; and these quali- 


fications can only be attained by the exercise 
which the mind receives in the acquisition of 
general knowledge.—lIf, then, it be admitted, that 
self-ignorance is the original spring of all the fol- 
lies"and incongruities we behold in the characters 
of men, and the cause of all that vanity, censori- 
ousness, malignancy, and vice which abound in 
the world; and, if self-knowledge would tend to 
counteract such immoral dispositions, we must 
endeavor to communicate a certain portion of 
knowledge to mankind, to fit them for the exer- 
cise of self-examination and self-inspection, before 
we can expect that the moral world will be re- 
novated, and “all iniquity, as ashamed, hide its 
head, and stop its mouth.” 

5. Knowledge, by expanding the mind, will 
enable it to take a clear and comprehensive view 
of the motives, bearings, tendencies, and. conse- 
quences of moral actions. A man possessed of 
a truly enlightened mind, must have his moral 
sense, or conscience, much more sensible and 
tender, and more judiciously directed, than that 
of, a person whose understanding is beclouded 
with ignorance. When he has to choose be- 
tween good and evil, or between good and better, 
or between any two actions he has to perform, he 
is enabled to bring before his mind many more 
arguments, and much higher and nobler argu- 
ments and motives, to determine the choice he 
ought to make. When he is about to perform 
any particular action, his mental eye is enabled 
to pierce into the remote consequences which 
may result from it. He can, in some measure, 
trace its bearings not only on his friends and 
neighbors, and the community to which he. be- 
longs, but also on strrounding nations, on the 
world at large, on future generations, and’ even 
on the scenes of a future eternity. For an action, 
whether good or bad, performed by an individual 
in a certain station in society, may have a power- 
ful moral influence on tribes and nations far be- 
yond the sphere in which it was performed, and 
on millions who may people the world in the 
future ages of time. We know that actions, both 
of a virtuous and vicious nature, performed seve- 
ral thousands of years ago, and in distant places of 
the world, have had an influence upon the men of 
the present generation, which will redound either 
to. the honor or the disgrace of the actors, ‘in that 
day when God shall judge the world in righte- 
ousness, and reward every man according to his 
works.”? We also know, that there are certain 
actions which to some minds may appear either 
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trivial or indifferent, and to other minds beneficial, 
which. nevertheless involve a principle which, if 
traced to its remoter consequences, would lead to 
the destruction of the intelligent creation. Now, 
it is the man of knowledge and of moral percep- 
‘tion alone, who can recognize such actions and 
principles, and trace them to all their natural and 
legitimate results. He alone can apply, with 
judgment and accuracy, the general laws of 
moral action to every particular circumstance, 
connect the present with the future, dnd clearly 
discern the mere semblance of truth and moral 
rectitude from the reality. w# 

In short, the knowledge of divine revelation, 
and a serious study ane doctrines and precepts, 
must accompany every other species of informa- 
tion, if we wish to behold mankind reformed and 
moralized. \ It is in the sacred oracles alone, that 
the will of God, the natural character of man, the 
remedy of moral-evil, the rules of moral conduct, 
and the means of moral improvement are clearly 
and. fully unfolded. And the man who either 
rejects the revelations of heaven, or refuses to 
study and investigate the truths and moral requi 
sitions they contain, vi never expect to risé to 
the sublime hights of virtue, and to the moral 
dignity of his nature. But, were the study of the 
scriptures uniformly conjoined with the study of 
every other branch of useful knowledge, we 
should, ere long, behold a wonderful transforma- 
tion upon the face of the moral world. Pride, 
selfishness, malice, envy, ambition, and revenge, 
would gradually be undermined. ‘The spirit of 
warfare and contention would be subdued; rioting, 
drunkenness, and debauchery, would be held in 
abhorrence by all ranks; kindness and affection 
would unite the whole brotherhood of mankind; 
peace, harmony, and subordination would be dis- 
played in every department of social life; ‘our 
judges would be just, and our exactors righteous; 
wars would be turned into peace to the ends of the 
earth, and righteousness and praise spring forth 
before all the nations.’’? Were moral principle thus 
diffused among the different classes of society, it 
could not fail of producing a beneficial influence 
on the progress of the arts and sciences, and on 
everything that might tend to meliorate the con- 
dition of our fellow-creatures, and to promote the 
general improvement of mankind. For, in en- 
deavoring to promote such objects, we meet with 
as great a difficulty in the moral as in the intellec- 
tual condition of mankind. The principles of 


selfishness, pride, ambition, and envy, and similar’ 
dispositions, create obstacles in the way of sci-| 


entific and philanthropic improvements, tenfold 
greater than any which arise from pecuniary re- 
sources or physical impediments. But were such 
principles undermined, and a spirit of good-will 
and affection pervading the mass of society, the 
machinery of the moral world would move on- 


ward with smoothness and harmony; and man-| 


kind, acting in unison, and every one cheerfully 
contributing to the good of the whole, would 
accomplish objects, and beneficial transformations 
on the physical and moral condition of society, 
far superior to anything that has hitherto been 
realized. 

To what has been now stated, with regard to 
the influence of knowledge on moral conduct, it 
may, perhaps, be objected, that many instances 
occur of men of genius and learning indulging in 
dissolute and immoral habits, and that the higher 
classes of society, who have received a better edu- 
cation than the lower, are nearly as immoral in 
their conduct. In replying to such an objection, 
we haye to consider, in the first place, what is the 
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nature of the education such persons have received. 
Most of the higher classes have received a gram- 
mar-school education, and, perhaps, attended a 
few sessions at an academy or an university. 
There cannot, however, be reckoned above one in 
ten who pursues his studies with avidity, and en- 
ters into the spirit of the instructions communi- 
cated at such seminaries; as it is well known to 
every one acquainted with the general practice of 
such students in colleges and academies, that a 
goodly number of them spend their time as much 
in folly and dissipation, as in serious study. But, 
although they had acquired a competent acquaint- 
ance with the different branches to which their 
attention was directed, what is the amount of 
their acquisitions? A knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin Classics, and of pagan mythology, i 
the acquisition of which five years are general 
spent at the grammar-school, and two at the u 
versity—and the elements of logic, ethics 
mathematical philosophy. But such departments ~ 
of knowledge, in the way in which they have been 
generally taught, have no necessary connection 
with religion and moral conduct. On the con- 
trary, by keeping the principles of Christianity 
carefully out of view, and even insinuating objec- 
tions against them, some professors of these sci- 
ences have promoted the cause of infidelity, and 
consequently impeded the progress of genuine mo- 
rality. What aid can be expected to morality 
from a mere grammar-school education, when the 
acquisition, of words and phrases, and the absurd 
notions and impure practices connected with Ro- 
man and Grecian idolatry, form the prominent 
objects of attention; and when, as too frequently 
happens, no in&tructions in Christianity are com- 
muni¢ated, and not even the forms of religion 
attended to in many of those seminaries? The 
mere acquisition of languages is not the acquisi- 
tion of useful knowledge; they are, at best, but 
the means of knowledge; and although we would 
not discourage any one, who has it in his power, 
from prosecuting such studies, yet it is from other 
and more important branches of study that we ex- 
pect assistance in the cause of moral improvement. 
With regard to men of learning and genius, 








‘we have likewise to inquire into the nature and 


tendency of their literary pursuits, before we can 
ascertain that they are calculated to prevent the 
influence of immoral propensities and passions. 
Persons are designated men of learning, who have 
made proficiency in the. knowledge of the Greek, 


_Latin, French, German and other languages,— 


who are skilled in mythology, antiquities, criti- 
cism, and metaphysics, or who,are profound stu- 
dents in geometry, algebra, fluxions, and other 
branches of the mathematics. But it is easy to 
perceive, that a man may be a profound linguist, - 
grammarian, politician; or antiquarian; and yet 
not diRinguished for virtuous conduct; for such 
departments of- learning have no direct bearing 
upon moral principle or conduet: On the con- 
trary, when prosecuted exclusively, to the neglect of 
the more substantial parts of knowledge, and under 
the influence of certain opinions.and prejudices, 
they have a tendency to withdraw the attention 
from the great objects of religion, and conse- 
quently from the most’ powerful motives which 
excite to moral action. We have likewise to in- 
quire, whether such persons have made the Ghris- 
tian revelation one great object of their study and 
attention, and whether they are frequently em- 
ployed in serious contemplations of the perfections 
of the Creator, as displayed in the economy of the 
universe. If such studies be altogether overlooked, 
we need not wonder that such charaéters should 
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frequently slide into the paths of infidelity and 
dissipation; since they neglect an attention to 
those departments of knowledge which alone can 
guide them in the paths of rectitude. We may 
as svon expect to gather “grapes from thorns or 
figs from thistles,””? as to expect pure ‘morality 
from those, however high they may stand in lite- 
rary acquirements, who either neglect or oppose 
the great truths of religion—We do not mean, 
however, to insinuate, that the subjects alluded to 
above are either trivial or unworthy of being pro- 
secuted. On the contrary, we are fully persuaded, 
that there is not a subject which has ever come 
under human investigation, when prosecuted with 
proper views, and in connection with other parts 
of knowledge, but may be rendered subservient, 
in some way or another, both to. the intellectual 
and moral improvement of man. But, when we 
ak of diffusing useful knowledge among the 
-maass of mankind, we do not so much allude to 
the capacity of being able to translate from one 
language into another, of knowing the sentiments 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and the char- 
acters and squabbles of their gods and goddesses, 
or to the faculty of distinguishing ancient coins, 
fragments of vases, or pieces of armor—as to the 
facts of history, science, and revelation, particu- 
larly in their bearing upon the religious views 
and the moral conduct of mankind. And, if the 
attention of the great body of the people were 
directed to such subjects, from proper principles 


and motives, and were they exhibited to their 


view in a lucid and interesting mahner, there 
cannot be the smallest doubt, that the interests 
of virtue and of pure and undefiled religion would 
be thereby proraoted to an extent far beyond what 
has ever yet been realized. 


SECTION VIII. 


ON THE UTILITY OF KNOWLEDGE IN RELATION TOA 
FUTURE WORLD. 


Man is a being destined for eternity. The pre- 
sent world through which he is traveling is only 
a transitory scene, introductory to a future and 
an immortal existence. When his corporeal 
frame sinks into the grave, and is resolved into 
its primitive elements, the intellectual principle 
by which it was animated shall pass into another 
region, and be happy or miserable, according to 
the governing principles by which it was actuated 
in the present life. The world in which we now 
reside may be considered as the great nursery of 
our future and eternal existence, as a state of pro- 
bation in which we are educating for an immortal 
life, and as preparatory to our entering on higher 
scenes of contemplation and enjoyment. ‘Jn this 
point of view, it is of importance to consider that 

our present views and recollections will be carried 
along with us into that future world, that our vir- 
tues or vices will be as immortal as ourselves, and 
influence our future as well as our present happi- 
ness, and, consequently, that every study in 
which we engage, every disposition we now cul- 
tivate, and every action we perform, is to be re- 
garded as pointing beyond the present to ‘an un- 
seen and eternal existence. ~~ 

If, then, we admit that the present state is con- 
nected with the future, and that the hour of death 
is not the termination of our existence, it must 
be a matter of the utmost importance, that the 
mind of every candidate for immortality be tu- 
tored in those departments of knowledge which 
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have a relation to the future world, ‘and which 
will tend to qualify him for engaging in the em- 
ployments, and for relishing the pleasures and 
enjoyments of that state. The following remarks 
are intended to illustrate this position. 

We may remark, in the first place, in general, 
that the knowledge acquired in the present state, 
whatever be its nature; will be carried along with 
us when we wing our flight to the eternal world. In 
passing into that world we shall not lose any of 
the mental faculties we now possess, nor shall we 
lose our identity, or consciousness of being the 
same persons. we now feel ourselves to be; other- 
wise, we behooved to be a different order of crea- 
tures, and consequently could not be the subjects 
either of reward or of punishment for anything 
done in the present state. Destruction of our 
faculties, or a total change of them, or the loss of 
consciousness, would be equivalent to an annihi- 
lation of our existence. But, if we carry into 
the future state all our moral and intellectual 
powers, we must also, of necessity, carry along 
with them all the recollections of the present life, 
and all the: knowledge, both physical and moral, 
which these faculties enabled us to acquire. We 
have an exemplification of this in the parable of 
our Saviour respecting the ri¢éh man and Lazarus, 
where Abraham.is represented as addressing the 
former in these words; ‘Son, remember, that thou 
in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and 
likewise Lazarus evil things;”’ evidently implying, 
that the rich man retained the power of memory, 
that he possessed a consciousness that he was the 
same thinking being that existed in a former state, 
and that he had a perfect recollection of the con- 
duct he pursued; and ‘the scenes in which he was 
placed in this sublunary world. If, then, it be 
admitted, that we shall be, substantially, the same 
intellectual beings as at present, though placed in 
different circumstances, and that the ideas and 
moral principles we now acquire will pass along 
with us into futurity, and influence our conduct 
and happiness in that state,—it cannot be a mat- 
ter of indifference whether the mind of an im- 
mortal being be left to grope amidst the mists of 
ignorance, and to sink into immorality, or be 
trained up in the knowledge of everything that 
has a bearing on its eternal destination. On the 
contrary, nothing can be of higher value and im- 
portance to every human being, considered as 
immortal, than to be trained to habits of reason- 
ing and reflection, and to acquire that knowledge 
of his Creator, of himself, of his duty, and of the 
relations in which he stands to this world and to 
the next, which will qualify him for the society 
in which he is hereafter to mingle, and the part 
he has to act in a higher scene of action and en- 
joyment. For, as gross ignorance is the source 
of immoral action, and as immoral principles and 
habits unfit the soul for the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments of an immortal state, the man who is al- 
lowed to remain amidst the natural darkness of 
his understanding, can have little hope of happi- 
ness in the future world,since’ he is destitute of 
those qualifications which are requisite in order to 
his relishing its enjoyments. 

Scientific knowledge, as well as that which is 
commonly designated theological, is to be consid- 
ered as having a relation to the future world. Sei- 
ence, as I have already had occasion to notice, is 
nothing else than an investigation of the divine 
perfections and operations as displayed in the 
economy of the universe; and we have every 
ground to conclude, both from reason and from 
revelation, that such investigations will be carried 
forward, on a more enlarged scale, in the future 
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world 


tion, will become more vigorous and expansive, 
and a more extensive scene of divine operation be 


presented to the view. ‘There are certain applica- 
tions of scientific principles, indeed, which may 
have a reference solely to the condition of society 


in the present life, such as, in the construction of 
cranes, diving-bells, speaking-trumpets, steam- 
carriages and fire-engines; but the general prin- 
ciples on which such machines are constructed, 
may be applicable to thousands of objects and 
operations in other worlds with which we are 
at present unacquainted. The views, however, 
which science has opened of the wisdom and be- 
nevolence of the Deity, of the multiplicity of 
ideas and conceptions which have existed in his 
infinite mind, of his almighty power, and of the 
boundless range of his operations—will not be 


lost when we enter into the eternal world. They’ 


will prepare the soul for higher scenes of con- 
templation, for acquiring more expansive views 
of divine perfection, and for taking more exten- 
sive and sublime excursions through the bound- 
less empire of Omnipotence. The same may be 
affirmed of the principles of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, conic sections, and other departments 
of the mathematics, which contain truths that 
are eternal and unchangeable, and that are appli- 
cable in every mode of existence, and to the cir- 
cumstances of all worlds. Such knowledge may 
form the groundwork of all our future improve- 
ments in the world beyond the graye, and give to 
those who have acquired it, in conjunction with 
the cultivation of moral principle, a superiority 
over others in the employments and investiga- 
tions peculiar to that higher sphere of existence; 
and, consequently, a more favorable and advan- 
tageous outset into the new and unknown regions 
of the invisible state. 'To suppose, that the lead- 
ing principles of scientific knowledge are of util- 
ity only in the present world, is not only contrary 
to every enlightened idea we can form of the fu- 
ture state, either from reason or revelation, but 
would remove some of the strongest motives 
which should induce us to engage in the prose- 
cution of useful knowledge. If science is to be 
considered as altogether confined in its views and 
effects, to the transitory scenes of this mortal 
state, its attainment becomes a matter of com- 
paratively trivial importance. To a man _hasten- 
ing to the verge of life, there could be no strong 
inducement to listen to its deductions or to en- 
gage in its pursuits. But, if the principles of sci- 
ence, when combined with the truths of revela- 
tion, extend to higher objects than the construc- 
tion of machinery and the embellishment of hu- 
man life-—if they point beyond the present. to a 
future world, if they tend to expand our views of 
the attributes of the Divinity, and of the grandeur 
of his kingdom,—and if they prepare the mind 
for entering into more ample views and profound 
investigations of his plans and operations, in that 
state of immortality to which we are destined,— 
it must be a matter of importance to every hu- 
man being, that his mind be imbued with such 
knowledge, as introductory to the employments of 
that eternal world which lies before him.—But, 
we may remark more particularly 

In the second place, that the acquisition o 
general knowledge, and habits of mental activity, 
would induce persons to serious inquiries into the 
evidences of a future state. Although there are 
few persons, in a Christian country, who deny the 
existence of a future world, yet we have too much 
reason to believe, that the great majority of the 


e the intellectual powers, freed from 
the obstructions which now impede their ‘opera- 














population ‘in every country are not thoroughly 
convinced of this important truth, and that they 
pass their lives just as if the present were the ul- 
timate scene of their destination. Notwithstand- 
ing all the “church-going’’ which is so common 
among us, both among the higher and the lower 
classes, and the numerous sermons which are 
preached in relation to this subject, it does not 
appear, that the one-half of our population have 
any fixed and impressive belief of the reality of an 
eternal world. If it were otherwise, it would be 
more frequently manifested in their general tem- 
per, conversation and conduct. But we find the 
great mass of society as keenly engaged in the 
all-engrossing pursuit of wealth and honors, as if 
the enjoyments of this world were to last forever. 
In general conversation in the social circle, the 
topic of a future world, and our relation to it, is 
studiously avoided. 
with the utmost ease about a projected voyage to 
America, the East Indies, or Van Dieman’s Land, 
and the geographical peculiarities of these re- 
gions, and be listened to with pleasure—were he 
to talk, in certain respectable companies, of his 
departure to another world, and of the important 
realities to which he will be* introduced in that 
state,—were he even to suggest a hint, that the 
scene of our eternal destination ought oceasion- 
ally to form the subject of conversation,—either 
a sarcastic sneer or a solemn gloom would appear 
on every face, and he would be regarded as a wild 
enthusiast ‘or a sanctimonious hypocrite. But 
why should men manifest such a degree of apa- 
thy in regard to this topic, and even an aversion 
to the very idea of it, if they live under solemn 
impressions of their connection with an immor- 
tal existence? Every one who admits the idea of 
a future world, must also admit, that it is one of 
the most interesting and momentous subjects that 
can occupy his attention, and that it as far ex- 
ceeds in importance the concerns of this life, as 
the ages of eternity exceed the fleeting periods of 
time. And, if so, why should we not appear as 
eager and interested in conversation on this sub- 
ject, as we sometimes are in relation to a voyage 
to some distant land? Yet, among the majority 
of our fellow-men, there is scarcely anything to 
which their attention is less directed, and the very 
idea of it is almost lost amidst the bustle of busi- 
ness, the acquisition of wealth, the dissipations 
of society, and the vain pageantry of fashionable 
life. Among many other causes of the indiffer- 
ence which prevails on this subject, ignorance and 
mental inactivity are none of the least. Im- 
mersed in sensual gratifications and pursuits, un- 
acquainted with the pleasures of intellect, and 
unaccustomed to rational trains of reflection, 
multitudes pass through life without any serious 
consideration of the future scene of another world, 
resolved, at the hour of dissolution, to take their 
chance with the generations that have gone. be- 


fore them. But, were men once aroused to men- 


tal activity, and to the exercise of their reasoning 
powers on important objects, they would be quali- 
fied for investigating the evidences which demon- 
strate the immortality of man, which could not 
fail to impress their minds with a strong conyic- 
tion of the dignity of their intellectual natures, 
and of their high destination. Those evidences 


of | are to be found in the Christian revelation, which 


has “ brought'life and immortality to light,” and 
thrown a radiance on the scenes beyond the grave. 
But, even independently of revelation, the evi- 
dences which prove the immortal destiny of man, 
from the light of nature, are so strong and pow- 
erful, that, when weighed with seriousness and 
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impartiality, they must appear satisfactory to 
every candid and inquiring mind. When we 
consider the universal belief of the doctrine of 
man’s immortality which has prevailed in all ages 
and nations—when we consider the desire of fu- 
ture existence implanted in the human breast—the 
noble intellectual faculties with which man is en- 
dowed, and the strong desire of knowledge which 
forms a part of his constitution—the capacity of 
making perpetual progress toward intellectual and 
moral perfection—the unlimited range of view 
which is opened to the human faculties through- 
out the immensity of space and duration—the moral 
powers of action with which man is endowed, and 
their capacity of perpetual expansion and activi- 
ty—the apprehensions and forebodings of the 
mind, when under the influence of remorse—the 
disordered state of the moral world when contrasted 
with the systematic order of the material —the 
unequal distribution of rewards and punishments 
when viewed in connection with the justice of 
God—the absurdity of admitting that the thinking 
peek in men will ever be annihilated—and the 

asphemous and absurd consequences which would 
follow, if the idea of a future staté of retribution 
were rejected; when we attend to these and simi- 
lar considerations, we perceive an assemblage of 
arguments, which, when taken in combination 
with each other, carry irresistible evidence to the 
mind of every unbiased inquirer, that man is des- 
tined to an immortal existence—an_ evidence 
amounting to a moral demonstration, and no less 
satisfactory than that on which we rest our belief 
of the existence of the Eternal Mind.* But the 
greater part of mankind, in their present untu- 
tored state, are incapable of entering into such 
inquiries and investigations. For want of moral 
and intellectual instruction, they may be said to 
“have eyes, but see not, ears, but hear not, neither 
do they understand,” and hence, they pass 
through the scenes of mortality, almost uncon- 
scious of their relation to the eternal world, and 
altogether unprepared for its exercises and enjoy- 
ments. E 

In the next place, the acquisition of knowledge, in 
connection with the cultivation of moral principles 
and Christian affections, would tend to prepare the. 
mind for the intercourse und employments of the fu- 
ture world. From divine revelation we are assured, 
that in the future state of happiness, the righteous 
shall not only join the company of “ the spirits of 
just men made perfect,”’ but shall also be admit- 
ted into “the general assembly of angels.” With 
these pure and superior intelligences, and doubtless 
too, with the inhabitants of other worlds, shall the 
redeemed inhabitants of our globe hold delightful 
intercourse, and join in their sublime conversation 
on the most exalted subjects. One of the employ- 
ments in which they will be incessantly engaged, 
will be, to contemplate the divine works and admi- 
nistration, and to investigate the wonders of crea- 
ting power, wisdom, and goodness, as displayed 
throughout the universe. [or such are the repre- 
sentations given in scripture of the exercises of 
the heavenly world. Its inhabitants are represent- 
ed as raising the following song of praise to their 
Creator, “Great and marvelous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty! Just and true are thy.ways, 
thou King of saints,’’ which eyidently implies, 
that both the wonders of his cre-ion, and the plan 





* For a full illustration of these and other evidences of a 
future state, along with various topics connected with this 
subject, the author respectfully refers his readers to a work 
which ‘he lately published, entitled “The Philosophy of a 
Future State.” 
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of his moral government, are the subje of their 
intense study and investigation. And, in another 
scene exhibited in the book of Revelation, they 
are represented in the sublime adorations they 
offer to “‘ Him who liveth forever and ever,” as 
exclaiming, “ Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honor, and power; for thou hast created 
all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created,” plainly indicating, that the scenes of the 
material universe, and the divine perfections as 
displayed in them, are the objects of their incessant 
contemplation. 

Now, in order to our being prepared for such 
intercourses and employments, two grand qualifi- 
cations are indispensably requisite. In the first 
place, the cultivation of moral principle and con- 
duct, or in other words, the attainment of that 
holiness which the scriptures enjoin, “without 
which,’’ we are assured, “no man can see the 
Lord,’’ that is, can hold no delightful intercourse 
with him through the medium of his works and 
providential dispensations. Without this qualifi- 
cation, we are altogether unfit for being introduced 
into the assembly of angels and other pure intel- 
ligences, and for joining with them in their Holy 
services and sublime adorations—as unfit as an 
ignorant Hottentot, a wild Bosheman, or the low- 
est dregs of society, would be to take a part in 
an assembly of learned divines, statesmen, or phi- 
losophers. In order to a delightful association with 
any rank of intelligences, there must exist a cer- 
tain congeniality of disposition and sentiment, 
without which, an intimate intercourse would be 
productive of happiness to neither party. Persons — 
of proud and revengeful dispositions, and addicted 
to vicious indulgence, could find no enjoyment in 
a society where all is humility and affection, har- 
mony and love; nor could pure and holy beings 
delight in associating with them, without suppo- 
sing the moral laws of the Creator, and the con- 
stitution of the intelligent universe entirely sub- 
verted. Such characters are as opposite to each 
other, as light and darkness; and, therefore, we 
may as soon expect to make the East and West 
points to meet together, or to stop the planets in 
their career, as.to form a harmonious union be- 
tween the ignorant and vicious, and the eulighten- 
ed and virtuous inhabitants of the celestial world. 
In the next place,.a knowledge of the character of 
God, of his moral dispensations, and of his works 
of creation, must form a preparation for the exer- 
cises of the heavenly state; since these are some 
of the subjects which occupy the attention of the 
innumerable company of angels and the spirits of 
just men made perfect.’’? But how could we be 
supposed to engage in such studies, and to relish 
suchemployments, if we remain altogether unac- 
quainted with them until our spirits take their flight 
from these tabernacles of clay? How could aman 
whose mind is continually groveling among the 
meanest and most trivial objects, whose soul never 
rises above the level of his daily labors, which ne- 
cessity compels him to perform, whose highest 
gratification is to carouse with his fellows, to rat- 
tle a set of dice, or to shuffle a pack of cards, and 
who is incapable of prosecuting a train of rational 
thought—how could such a one be supposed qual- 
ified for entering with intelligence and delight, into 
the sublime investigations, and the lofty contem- 
plations which arrest the attention, and form the 
chief exercises “of the saints in light?’ ‘There 
is an utter incongruity in the idea, that a rude and 
ignorant mind could relish the enjoyments, of the 
heavenly world, unless it be enlightened and 
transformed into the image of its Creator; and we 
have no warrant from revelation to conclude that 
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such a transformation will be effected, after the 
spirit has taken its flight to the invisible state. 

But it is easy to conceive what transporting 
pleasures will be felt by an enlightened and vir- 
tuous individual when he is ushered into a scene 
where his prospects will be enlarged, his faculties 
expanded, and the causes which now obstruct their 
energies forever removed. He will feel himself 
in his native element, will resume his former in- 
vestigations on a more enlarged scale, and with* 
more vigor and activity, and enjoy the prospect of 
perpetually advancing from one degree of know- 
ledge and felicity to another throughout an inter- 
minable succession of existence. Having studied 
the moral character of God as displayed in his 
word, and in the dispensations of his providence; 
having acquired, after all his researches, only a 
faint and imperfect glimpse of his moral attri- 
butes; having met with many difficulties and laby- 
rinths in the movements of the divine govern- 
ment which he was altogether unable to unravel, 
which produced an ardent longing after a more 
enlarged sphere of vision—how gratifying to such 
a mind must it be, to contemplate the divine char- 
acter in the fullness of its glory, to behold the ap- 
parent inconsistencies of the divine government 
reconciled, its intricate mazés unraveled, its wis- 
dom and rectitude displayed, and the vail. which 
concealed from mortals the reasons of its proce- 
dure forever withdrawn! Having taken a cursory 
sutvey of the displays of divine wisdom and good- 
ness, in the arrangement of our sublunary system, 
and in the construction of the animal tribes with 
which it is furnished; having directed his views, 
by the light of science, to the celestial regions; 
having caught a glimpse of the astonishing opera- 
tions of almighty power in the distant spaces of 
the firmament; having been overwhelmed with 
wonder and amazement at the extent and grandeur 
of the divine empire; having cast manya longing 
look toward distant worlds, mingled with many 
anxious inquiries into their nature and destination 
which he was unable to resolve, and having felt 
an ardent desire to learn the history- of their pop- 
ulation, and to behold the scene of the universe a 
little more unfolded—what transporting joys must 
be felt by such an individual, when he shall enter 
into a world where “he shall know even as also he 
is known;”’ where. the vail which intercepted his 
view of the wonders of creating power shall be 
removed; where the cherubim and the seraphim, 
who have winged their flight through regions of 
immensity impassable by mortals, shall rehearse 
the history of other worlds; where the sphere of 
vision will be enlarged, the faculties invigorated, 
and the glories of divine goodness, wisdom and 
omnipotence displayed in all their effulgence! 

' Having familiarized such objects to his mind, du- 
ring this first stage of his existence, he will enter 
on the prosecution of new discoveries of divine 
perfection, with a renovated holy ardor, of which 
rude and groveling minds are incapable, which 
will fill his soul with ecstatic rapture—even “with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 

Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, two 
individuals of opposite characters entering the fu- 
ture world at the same time—the one rude, igno- 
rant, and vicious, and the other “renewed in the 
spirit of his mind,” and enlightened with all the 
knowledge which science and revelation can fur- 
nish—it is evident, that, although they were both 
ushered into the same loeality, their state and en- 
joyments would be altogether different. The one 
would sink, as it were, to his natural level, follow- 
ing the principles, propensities and passions which 
he previously indulged; and, although he were ad- 
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mitted into the society of pure and enlightened 


| spirits, he would remain as a cheerless, insulated 


wretch, without intellectual activity, and des- 
titute of enjoyment. Finding no pleasures suited 
to his benighted mind and his groveling affec- 
tions, he would be fain to flee to other regions and 
to more congenial associates, as the owl flies from 
the vocal grove and the society of the feathered 
choir, and prefers the shades of night to the beams 
of day. Like this gloomy bird, which delights in 
obscure retreats and rugged ruins, and has no rel- 
ish for blooming gardens and flowery meads—the 
unenlightened. and unsanctified soul would feel 
itself unhappy and w¢nprisoned, as it were, even 
amid triumphant spirits, and the splendors of im- 
mortal day. Whereas the other, having ardently 
longed for such a state, and having previously un- 
dergone the requisite preparation for its enjoy- 
ments, feels himself in a region suited to his taste, 
mingles with associates congenial to his disposition, 
engages in exercises to which he was formerly ac- 
customed, and in which he delighted, beholds a 
prospect, boundless as the universe, rising before 
him, on which his faculties may be exercised with 
everlasting improvement and everlasting delight, 
and, consequently, experiences a “fullness of joy’? 
which can never be interrupted, but will be always 
increasing “world without end.” 

Such are the views we must necessarily adopt 
respecting the state and enjoyments of these two 
characters in the life to come; and there is no re« 
sisting of the conclusion we have deduced respect 
ing the ignorant and vicious individual, without 
supposing that something, equivalent to a mira- 
cle, will be performed in his behalf, immediatel 
after his entrance into the invisible world, to ft 
him for the employments of a state’ of happiness. 
But, for such an opinion we have no evidence, 
either from scripture or from reason. It would 
be contrary to everything we know of the moral 
government of God; it would strike at the foun- 
dation of all religion and morality; it would give 
encouragement to ignorance and vice; it would 
render nugatory all the efforts of a virtuous char- 
acter to increase in knowledge and holiness dur- 
ing the present life, and it would give the ignorant 
and the licentious an equal reason for expecting 
eternal happiness in the world to come, as the 
most profound Christian philosophers, or the most 
enlightened and pious divines. Beside, we are 
assured by the “Faithful and True Witness,” 
that, as in the future world, “he who is righteous 
shall remain righteous still,” so “he who is unjust 
shall remain unjust still, and he who is filthy shall 
remain filthy still;’? which expressions seem evi- 
dently to imply, that no more opportunities will 
be granted for reforming what had been amiss, 
and recovering the polluted and unrighteous soul 
to purity and rectitude.* 

If, then, it appears, that we shall carry the 
knowledge and moral habits we acquire in this 
life along with us into the other world,—and if a 
certain portion of rational and religious informa- 





* Whatever opinion we may formas to the doctrine of 
Universal Restoration,—it will be admitted, even by the 
abettors of that doctrine, that an unholy and unenlightened 
soul is unfit for celestial happiness, ow its first entrance 
into the futwre world, and thousands or millions of years, 
or a period equivalent to what is included in the phrase, 
“ages of ages,” may elapse before it is fit for being restored 
to the dignity of its nature, and the joys of heaven. Even 
on this supposition (although it were warranted by Scrip- 
ture), the preparation of human beings in the present life for 
a state of future happiness, must, be a matter of the highest 
importance, since it prevents the sufferings denoted by “de- 
vouring fire, weeping, wailing and gnashing of teeth,” dur- 
ing the indefinite and long-continued period of “ages of 
ages 
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tion and moral principle is essentially requisite to 
prepare us for the employments and felicities of 
that state—by refusing to patronize every scheme 
by which a general diffusion of knowledge may 
be promoted, we not: only allow our fellow-men 
to wander amidst the mists of superstition, and 
to run heedlessly into numerous dangers, both 
physical and moral, we not only deprive them of 
exquisite intellectual enjoyments, and prevent the 
improvement of the arts and sciences, but we de- 
prive them, in a certain degree, of the chance of 
obtaining happiness in a state of immortality. 
For as ignorance is the parent of vice, and as 
vicious propensities and indulgencies necessarily 
lead to misery, both here and hereafter, the man 
whose mind is left to grope amidst intellectual 
darkness, can enjoy no well-founded hope of 
felicity in the life to come, since he is unqualified 
for the associations, the contemplations, and the 
employments of that future existence. As in the 
material creation, light was the first substance 
created before the chaos was reduced to beauty 
and order, so, in the intellectual world, know- 
ledge, or light in the understanding, is the first 
thing which restores the moral system to harmony 
and order. It is the commencement of every pro- 
cess that leads to improvement, comfort, and mo- 
ral order in this life, and that prepares us for the 
enjoyments of the life to come. But ignorance is 
both the emblem and the prelude of “the black- 
ness of darkness forever.’ This is one of the 
most powerful considerations which should induce 
every philanthropist to exert every nerve, and to 
further every scheme which has for its object to 
diffuse liberty, knowledge and moral principle 
among all the inhabitants of the earth. 


SECTION IX. 


ON THE UTILITY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE IN RELA- 
TION TO THE STUDY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


Or all the departments of knowledge to which 
the human mind can be-directed, there is none of 
greater importance than that which exhibits the 
real character and condition of man as a moral 
agent—his relation to the Deity—his eternal des- 
tiny—the way in which he may be delivered from 
the effects of moral evil—and the worship and 
service he owes to his Almighty Creator. On 
these and kindred topics, the Christian revelation 
affords the most clear and satisfactory information, 
and the details which it furnishes on these sub- 
jects are’of the highest moment, and deeply inter- 
esting to every inhabitant of the globe. But 
ignorance, leagued with depravity and folly, has 
been the cause that the sacred oracles have so 
frequently been treated with indifference and con- 
tempt; and that those who have professed to re- 
cognize them as the intimations of the will of 
Deity have been prevented from stadying them 
with intelligence, and contemplating the facts 
they exhibit in all their consequences and rela- 
tions. 

In order to a profitable study of. the doctrines, 
facts and prophecies contained in the Bible, it is 
requisite, in the first place, that,a deep and tho- 
rough conviction be produced=% the mind, that 
they are indeed the revelations of heaven, addres- 
sed to man on earth to direct his views and con- 
duct as an accountable agent, and a candidate for 
mmortality. From ignorance of the evidences on 
which the truth of Christianity rests, multitudes 
of thoughtless mortals have been induced to re- 
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ject its authority, and have glided down the stream 
of licentious pleasure, “sporting themselves with 
their own deceivings,’’ until they landed in 
wretchedness and ruin. The religion of the Bi- 
ble requires only to be examined with care, and 
studied with humility and reverence, in order to 
produce a full conviction of its celestial origin; 
and wherever such dispositions are brought into 
contact with a calin and intelligent investigation 
of the evidences of revelation, and of the facts 
and doctrines it discloses, the mind will not only 
discern its superiority to every other system’ of 
religion, but will perceive the beauty and excel- 
lence of its discoveries, and the absolute necessi- 
ty of their being studied and promulgated in order 
to raise the human race from that degradation 
into which they have been so long immersed, and 
to promote the renovation of the moral world. 
And, those objections and difficulties which previ- 
ously perplexed and harassed the inquirer. will 

radually evanish, as the mists of the morning 
before the orb of day. 

The evidences of Christianity have been gener- 
ally distributed into the external and the inlernal. 
The external may again be divided into direct or 
collateral. The direct evidences are such as arise 
from the nature, consistency, and probability of 
the facts; and from the simplicity, uniformity, 
competency and fidelity of the testimonies by 
which they are supported. The collateral eviden- 
ces are those which arise from the concurrent tes- 
timonies of heathen writers, or others, which 
corroborate the history of Christianity and estab- 
lish its leading facts. The internal evidences 
arise, either from the conformity of the announce- 
ments of revelation to the known character of 
God, from their aptitude to the frame and cir- 
cumstances of man, or from those convictions 
impressed upon the mind by the agency of the 
Divine Spirit. - : 

In regard to the external evidences, the follow- 
ing propositions can be supported both from the 
testimonies of profane writers, the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, and other ancient Christian 
writings; viz: 1. “That there is satisfactory evi- 
dence that many professing to be original wit- 
nesses of the Christian miracles, passed their lives 
in labors, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily un- 
dergone in attestation of the accounts which they 
delivered, and solely in consequence of their be- 
lief of those accounts; and that they also submit- 
ted, from the same motives, to new rules of 
conduct.’? And, 2. “That there is not satisfac- 
tory evidence, that persons pretending to be origi- 
nal witnesses of any other miracles, have acted in 
the same manner, in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and solely in consequence 
of their belief of the truth of these accounts.” 
These propositions can be substantiated to the 
conviction of every serious and unbiased inqui- 
rér; they form the basis of the external evidence 
of the Christian religion; and, when their truth 
is clearly discerned, the mind is irresistibly led to 
the conclusion, that the doctrines and facts pro- 
mulgated by the first propagators of Christianity 
are true. He ; 

The following propositions can also be satisfac- 
torily proved, viz: That the Jewish religion is of 
great antiquity, and that Moses was its founder— 
that the books of the Old Testament were extant 
long before the Chris era; a Greek translation 
of them having been laid up in ‘the Alexandrian 
library in the days of Ptolemy Philadelphus—that 
these books are in the main genuine, and the his- 
tories they contain worthy of credit—that many 
material facts which are recorded in the Old Tes- 
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tament are also mentioned by very ancient hea- 
then writers—that Christianity is not a‘ modern 
religion, but was professed by great multitudes 
nearly 1800 years ago—that Jesus Christ, the 
founder of this religion, was crucified at Jerusa- 
lem during the reign of Tiberius Caesar—that the 
first publishers of this religion wrote books con- 
taining an account of the life and doctrines of 
their master, several of which bore the names of 
those books which now make up the New Testa 
ment—that these books were frequently quoted 
and referred to by numerous writers from the 
days of the apostles to the fourth century and 
downward—that they are genuine, or written by 
the authors whose names they bear—that the 
histories they contain are in the main agreeable 
to those facts which were asserted by the first 
preachers and received by the first converts to 
Christianity—that the facts, whether natural or 
supernatural, which they record, are transmitted 
to us with as great a degree of evidence (if not 
greater) as any historical fact recorded by histori- 
ans of allowed character and reputation—and 
that these books were written under a superinten- 
dent inspiration. These, and a variety of similar 
propositions intimately connected with them can 
be fully substantiated; and the necessary conclu- 
sion of the whole is, that Christianity is a revela- 
tion from God to man, and that its truths are to 
be believed, and its precepts practiced by all to 
whom they are addressed. : 
Miracles form one part of the external evidence 
by which revealed religion is supported. If God, 
in compassion to our benighted and bewildered 
race, has thought fit to communicate a revelation 
of his will, there is no conceivable mode by which 
that revelation could be more powerfully attested, 
than by empowering the messengers whom he 
inspired to work miracles, as attestations of the 
truth of the doctrines they declared. Accord- 
ingly we find, that at the introduction both of the 
Jewish and the Christian dispensations, a series 
of uncontrolled miracles was exhibited to those to 
whom the messengers of revelation were sent, as 
evidences that they acted under the authority 
of the Creator of the universe. Under the ad- 
ministration of Moses, who founded the Jewish 
economy, the waters of Egypt were turned into 
blood, darkness covered all that country for three 
days, thunders and hail terrified its inhabitants 
and destroyed the fruits of their ground, and all 
their first-born were slain by a celestial messenger 
in one night—the Red Sea was parted asunder, 
the tribes of Israel passed in safety through its 
waves, while their enemies “sank as lead in the 
mighty waters ;’? water was brought from the 
flinty rock, manna from heaven, was rained down 
to supply the wants of two millions of human be- 
ings in a barren wilderness; mount Sinai was 
made to tremble to its center, and was surrounded 
with flames and smoke ; Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram, with all the thousands that joined their con- 
spiracy, were by a miraculous earthquake swal- 
lowed up in a moment; Jordan was divided when 
its waters overflowed its banks, and at the sound 
of horns the strong walls of Jericho fell prostrate 
to the ground. When Jesus Christ introduced 
the gospel dispensation, he gave incontrovertible 
proofs of his divine mission, by curing diseases of 
every description merely by his word, causing 
the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the dumb to 
speak, andthe blind to sce ; raising the dead to 
life, stilling the tempestuous waves and the stormy 
wind; turning water into wine, feeding five thou- 
sand men in a wilderness on a few loaves and 
fishes; and, particularly, by his own resurrection 
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from the dead, after he had been “ crucified and 
slain.” These, as well as the miracles wrought 
by Moses, were demonstrative evidences of the 
agency and interference of the Most High; they 
were completely beyond the power of mere hu- 
man agency, and were altogether different from 
the tricks of jugglers and impostors. They were 
performed in the open face of day, in the presence 
of multitudes of persons of every description ; 
they were level to the comprehension of every 
man whose faculties and senses were in a sound 
state; and the conclusion which every unbiased 
mind behooved to draw from them, was, that “no 
man could do such miracles unless God was with 
him;”’? and, consequently, that the truths de- 
clared by those who were empowered to perform 
them, are the revelations of heaven; for it would 
be inconsistent with the nature of the Divine Be- 
ing to suppose, that he would interpose his al- 
mighty power to control the laws of nature, for 
the purpose of giving his sanction to falsehood or 
imposture. 

Of the reality of the miraculous events to which 
I have alluded, we have as high a degree of evi- 
dence as we have for the reality of any other fact 
recorded in the scriptures or in the history of the 
world. The single fact of the resurrection of 
Christ, a fact so important in the Christian system, 
and with which all its other facts and doctrines 
are essentially connected, rests upon a weight of 
evidence so great that the rejection of it would be 
almost equivalent to the adoption of universal 
skepticism. This fact does not rest upon the tes- 
timony of. an unknown individual, or even of an 
unknown multitude, but on the twelve apostles 
who had been previously chosen for this purpose, 
who had accompanied their Master in all his 
journeys, who had been the witnesses of his 
miracles, sufferings, and crucifixion, and who 
affirmed, without the least hesitation, and in the 
face of every threatening and persecution, that 
they had seen him alive at different times, and 
held intimate converse with him after he had 
risen from the dead. It rests likewise on the tes- 
timony of the seventy disciples, and on that of 
the five hundred brethren who had seen the Lord 
after his resurrection. These persons had full 
opportunity of information as to the fact they 
asserted; they could not be deceived, for it was 
brought within the evidence of their senses. 
They saw the body. of the Lord Jesus after he 
had been crucified and laid in the tomb—not with 
a passing, glance, but at different times and in 
divers places; they had an opportunity of handling 
it to convince them it was no phantom; they heard 
him speak, and entered into intimate conversa- 
tion with him on the subject of their future mi- 
nistry. They saw him, not only separately, but 
together; not only by night, but by day; not at 
a distance, but immediately before them. And 
as they could not be deceived themselves, they 
could have no motive for deceiving others; for 
they were aware that, by so doing, they exposed 
themselves to scorn, persecution, sufferings, and 
death itself, without the most distant hope of re- 
compense either in this world or in another. 
Their character and conduct were strictly watched 
and scrutinized. Their enemies had taken every 
precaution which human wisdom could devise, to 
prevent the dead body of their Master from being 
removed fro the sepulcher, either by fraud or 
by violence, and to secure the public from bein 
deluded by any attempt at imposture. And yet, 
only a few days after he was buried, and in the 
very place where he was crucified, his resurrec- 
tion was publicly asserted and proclaimed; and 
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no attempt was made on the part of the Jewish 
rulers to invalidate the testimony of the apostles, 
by producing the dead body of him whom they 
had crucified— on whose tomb they had set a seal 
and a guard of Roman soldiers. For it is evi- 
dent, that if his body could have been found, they 
would have produced it as the shortest and most 
decisive confutation of the story'of the resurrec- 
tion. All these circumstances being considered, 
to suppose that the apostles either were deceived, 
or attempted to deceive the world, would be to 
admit a miracle as great as that of the resurrec- 
tion itself. But if the fact of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion be admitted, the truth of the evangelical 
history and of the doctrines of Christianity fol- 
lows as a necessary consequence. 

Prophecy forms another branch of the external 
evidences of religion. As God alone can per- 
ceive with certainty the future actions of free 
agents, and the remote consequences of those 
laws of nature which he himself established— 
prophecy, when clearly fulfilled, affords the most 
convincing evidence of an intimate and super- 
natural communion between God and the person 
who uttered the prediction. It is evident, how- 
ever, that prophecy was never intended as an evi- 
dence of an original revelation. From its very 
nature it is totally unfit for such a purpose, be- 
cause it is impossible, without some extrinsic 
proof of its divine origin, to ascertain whether 
any prophecy be true or false, until the period ar- 
rive when it ought to be accomplished. But 
when it is fulfilled, it affords complete evidence, 
that he who uttered it spake bythe spirit of God, 
and that the doctrines he taught were dictated by 
the same spirit, and, consequently, true. To us, 
therefore, who live in an age posterior to the ful- 
fillment. of many of the ancient prophecies, and 
while some of them are actually accomplishing, 
the fulfillment of these predictions forms a power- 
ful and striking evidence of the divine authority 
of the writers both of the Old and the New Tes- 
tament. 

The first prophecy which was given forth in 
the garden of Eden, that “the seed of the woman 
should bruise the head of the serpent,’ and the 
predictions of the Jewish prophets respecting the 
appearance, the miracles, the sufferings, the death, 
resurrection, and subsequent glory of Messiah, 
and the opposition he was to endure from the 
people to whom he was sent, were literally ac- 
complished, when Jesus Christ appeared in the 
world; and the narrations of the evangelists 
may be considered as a commentary upon these 
ancient prophecies. The deliverance of the Jews 
from the Babylonish captivity, and. its accom- 
plishment by Cyrus,—the conquest of Egypt by 
Nebuchadnezzar, foretold by Jeremiah,—the suc- 
cession of ‘the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and 
Roman monarchies,—the persecution of the Jews 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, and the erection of 
the papal kingdom foretold by Daniel,—and the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the dreadful miseries 
which should befall its inhabitants, foretold by 
Jesus Christ, have all received their accomplish- 
ment, according to the spirit and import of the 
original predictions, and this accomplishment is 
embodied in the history of nations. - 

But there are prophecies which were uttered 
several thousands of years ago, of the accomplish- 
ment of which we have sensibic evidence at the 
present moment, if we look around us and con- 
sider the state of the nations and empires of the 
world. For example, it was prophesied respect- 
ing Ishmael, the son of Abraham, “that he should 
bea wild man; that his hand should be against 








every man, and every man’s hand against him; 
that he should dwell in the presence of all his 
brethren; that he should be multiplied exceed- 
ingly, beget twelve princes, and become a great 
nation.”? This prediction has been literally ac- 
complished in the Arabs, the undoubted descen- 
dants of Ishmael, who for time immemorial, have 
been robbers by land and pirates by sea; and 
though their hands have been against every man, 
and every man’s hand against them, they have 
always dwelt, and at this day, still dwell, in “the 
presence of their brethren,”’ a free and indepen- 
dent people. The greatest conquerors in the 
world have attempted to subdue them, but their 
attempts uniformly failed of success. When 
they appeared on the brink of ruin, they were 
signally and providentially delivered. Alexander 
was preparing an expedition against them, when 
he was cut off in the flower of his age. Pompey 
was in the career of his conquest, when urgent 
affairs called him to another quarter. Gallius 
had penetrated far into their country, when a fa- 
tal disease destroyed great numbers of his men, 
and obliged him to return.. Trajan besieged their 
capital city; but was defeated by thunder, and 
lightning, and whirlwinds. Severus besieged the 
same city twice, and was twice repelled from be- 
fore it. Even the Turks have been unable to sub- 
due the Arabs, or even to restrain their depreda- 
tions; and they are obliged to pay them a sort of an- 
nual tribute for the safe passage of the pilgrims who 
go to Mecca to pay their devotions. The curse 
pronounced upon Ham, the father of Canaan, 
could also be shown to have been signally accom- 
plished in the case of the Canaanites, and the 
Africans, their descendants, who have been lite- 
rally ‘‘a servant of servants to their brethren.” 
They were under the dominion, first of the Ro- 
mans, then of the Saracens, and now of the 
Turks. And in what ignorance, barbarity, sla- 
very, and misery do most of them remain?’ Many 
thousands of them are every year bought and 
sold, like beasts in the market, and conveyed from 
one quarter of the world to do the work of beasts 
in another. The present state of Babylon is also 
a striking accomplishment of the denunciations 
of ancient prophecy. When we consider the vast 
extent and magnificence of that ancient city, 
“the glory of kingdoms and the beauty of the 
Chaldee’s excellency,’”’ we should have thought it 
almost impossible that it should have become ‘‘an 
utter desolation,’ that “the wild beasts should 
cry in its desolate houses, and dragons in its plea- 
sant palace,” and that “it should never be inha- 
bited nor dwelt in from generation to generation,”’ 
as the prophet Isaiah had. foretold, several hun- 
dreds of years prior to its destruction, and when 
it was flourishing in the hight of its glory. * 
Yet we know for certain, that this once magni- 
ficient metropolis, whose hanging gardens were 
reckoned one of the seven wonders of the world, 
has become so complete a desolation, that the be- 
som of destruction has left scarcely a single trace 
of its former grandeur; and it is a subject of dis- 
pute among travelers, whether the exact site on 
which it was built be yet ascertained. 

In short, the present state of the Jews, com- 
pared with ancient predictions, is one of the most 
striking and convincing proofs of the literal fal- 
fillment of the Old Testament prophecies. ‘The 
following prediction respecting them was uttered 
more than 1700 years before the commencement 
of the Christian era: “The Lord shall scatter thee 
among all people from the one end of the earth 
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even unto the other. And among those’ nations: 
shalt thou find no ease, neither shall the sole of 
thy foot have rést, but the Lord shall give thee a 
trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow 
of mind.”—* And thou shalt become an aston- 
ishment, a proverb, and a by-word among all the 
nations whither the Lord shall lead you.””* The 
whole history of the Jewish nation since the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, as well as the present state 
of that singular people, forms a striking com- 
mentary upon these ancient predictions, and 
shows, that they had been fully and literally ac- 
complished. The Jews, it is well known, have 
been dispersed almost over the whole face of ‘the 
globe for more than seventeen hundred years; 
they have been despised and hated by all nations; 
they have suffered the most cruel persecutions; 
“their life has hung in doubt before them, and 
they have feared day and night,” both for their 
property and their lives; they have been sold in 
multitudes, like cattle in the market; they have 
been exposed on public theaters, to exhibit fights, 
or be devoured by wild beasts. So strong were 
popular prejudices and suspicions against them, 
that in the year 1348, on suspicion of their having | 
poisoned the springs and wells, a million and a} 
half of them were cruelly massacred. In 1492, 

500,000 of them were driven out of Spain, and 

150,000 froma Portugal, and even at the present 

moment they are, in most places, subjected both 

to civil incapavities and unchristian severities. 

Yet, notwithstanding the hatred and contempt in 

which they are held, wherever they appear, they 

are most obstinately tenacious of the religion of 

their fathers, although their ancestors were so 

prone to apostatize from it; and although most | 
of them seem to be utter strangers to piety, and 

pour contempt on the moral precepts of their own 

law, they are most obstinately attached to the 

ceremonial institutions of it, burdensome and in- | 
convenient as\they are. They have never been 

amalgamated with any of the nations among 

which they dwelt; they remain a distinct people, 

notwithstanding their numerous dispersions; their | 
numbers are not diminished; and, were they col- 

lected into one body, they would form a nation 

as numerous and powerful as in the most flourish- 

ing periods of the Jewish commonwealth. The | 
existence of the Jews in such circumstances, as a 
distinct nation, so contrary to the history of every 
other nation, and to the course of human affairs | 
in similar cases, may justly be considered as | 
standing miracle for. the truth of divine revelation. 

Such a scene in the conduct of the divine govern- 

ment, cannot be paralleled in the history of any 
other people on the face of the carth; and their 
being. permitted so long to survive the dissolution 
of their own state, and to continue a distinct na- 
tion, is doubtless intended for the accomplishment 
of another important prediction, viz: that “ they 
may return and seek the Lord their God, and 
David their king, and fear the Lord and his good- 
ness in the latter days.’? In the present day, we 
perceive a tendency toward this wished-for con- 
summation. Within these last thirty years, a 
greater number of Jews has been converted to 
the profession of the Christian faith than had 
happened for a thousand years before. And when 
they shall be collected from all the regions in 
which they are now scattered, and brought to the 
acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as the true Mes- 
siah, and to submission to his laws, and reinstated 
either in their own land or in some other portion 
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of the globe, such‘ an event will form a sensible 
demonstration of the divinity of our religton, 
level to the comprehension of all nations, and 
which all the sneers and sophisms of skeptics and 
infidels will never be able to wi stand. 

The internal evidences of Christianity are those 
which are deduced from the nature of the facets, 
doctrines and moral precepts which it reveals, and 
from the harmony and consistency of all its 
parts. The following is a brief summary of the 
leading views which may be taken of this sub- 
ject. 

i 1. The dignity and majesty of the style in which 
many portions of the Scriptures are written, and 
the sublimity of many of the ideas and sentiments 
they contain, are strong presumptions of their 
divine original. This is strikingly exhibited in all 
those cases in which the perfections and opera- 
tions of the Deity are brought into view, as in’ 
such passages as the following,—“He hangeth 
the earth upon nothing; he bindeth up the waters 
in his thick clouds; he hath compassed the waters 
with bounds, until the day and night come to an 


‘end; the pillars of heaven tremble and are aston- 


ished at his reproof. He divideth the sea by his: 
great power; by his spirit he hath garnished the 
heavens. Lo, these are only parts of his ways, 
but how little a portion is heard of him, and the 
thunder of his power who can comprehend?”—. 
‘‘ By the word of the Lord were the heavens made; 
he spake and it was done, he commanded and it 
stood fast.”? “Great is Jehovah and of great 
power, his greatness is unsearchable, his under- 
standing is infinite; marvelous things doth he 
which we cannot comprehend.” “The heaven, 
even the heaven of heavens cannot contain him; 
he hath prepared his throne in the heavens, and 
his kingdom ruleth over all. He doth according 
to his will in the army of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth, and none can stay his 
hand, or say unto him, what dost thou?’ « Who 
hath measured the ocean in the hollow of his 


hand, and meted out heaven with a span, and - 


comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales and the hills 
ina balance. Who hath directed the spirit of the- 
Lord, or being his counselor hath taught him? 
Behold, the nations aré as a drop of a bucket, and 
are ‘counted as the small dust of the balance. Be- 
hold, he taketh up the isles as a very little thing. 
All nations before him are as nothing, and they 
are counted to him less than nothing and vanity.” 
These, and many similar passages to be found in. 
the sacred writings, far surpass, in dignity of lan. 


| guage and sublimity of séntiment, everything ‘that 


is to be found in the writings of the most cele 
brated poets and philosophers of Greece and 
Rome. If we take the most animated poems of 
Homer, Virgil, or Horace, and read them in a 
prose translation, as we do the Scriptures, they 
appear flat and’ jojune, and their spirit is almost 
evaporated; and the words they put into the 
mouths of their deities, and the actions they: 
ascribe to them, are frequently both’ ridiculous 
and absurd, calculated to excite hatred and con- 
tempt, instéad of adoration and reverence. But 
the Scriptures preserve their sublimity and glory 
even in the most literal translation, and sucha 
translation into any language is always found to 
be the best; and it has uniformly happened, that 
those who have presumed to highten the expres- 
sions by a poetical translation or paraphrase, have 
failed in the attempt. It indicates an utter want 
of true taste in any man to despise or undervalue 
these writings. Were it not that the sacred pen- 
men lay claim to the inspiration of the Almighty, 
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and, consequently, set themselves in direct oppo- 
Sition to pride, lasciviousness, revenge, and every 
other unholy principle and passion, the bible, in 
point of the beauty and sublimity of its senti- 
mients, and the cart of interesting information 
it conveys, would be prized more highly by every 
man of taste than all the other writings either of 
poets, philosophers or historians, which have de- 
scended to us from the remotest ages of anti- 
quity. ioe ‘ 

2. The Christian religion exhibits the most ra- 
tional, sublime, and consistent views of the Divine 
Being. It represents him as  self-existent and 
independent, and as “the high and lefty One 
whe inhabited eternity,” before the universe was 
brought into existence, in whose sight “a thou- 
sand years are as one day, and one day as a thou- 
sand years.’ It represents him as filling the im- 
mensity of space with his presence, as having the 
most intimate knowledge of all creatures and 
events throughout the vast — as the Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth, as pO%essed of uncon- 
trollable power, infinite wisdom and intelligence, 
boundless benevolence and mercy, perfect recti- 
tude and holiness, and inviolable faithfulness and 
truth. It represents his providential care as ex- 
tending to all the creatures he has formed, and to 
all-their movements, however numerous or mi- 
nute; animating the vegetable and animal. tribes, 
setting bounds to the raging billows, “thundering 
marvelously with his voice, sending lightnings 
with rain,” having “his way in the whirlwind 
and the storm,’’ making “the earth to quake at 
his presence,” shining in the stars, glowing in the 
sun, and moving with his hands the mighty 
worlds which compose the universe. It repre- 
sents him as governing the universe of minds 
which he has formed, as having the “ hearts’? and 
purposes “ of all men in his hand,’ and as direct- 
ing all the mysterious and wonderful powers of 
knowledge and moral action to fulfill his purposes 
throughout the whole extent of his immense and 
eternal empire. Such a-being, when properly 
contemplated, is calculated to draw forth the love 
and adoration of all rational beings; and wherever 
Christianity has imparted a knowledge of these 
attributes of the divinity, idolatry and supersti- 
tion, with all their absurdities, abominations, and 
horrid cruelties, have gradually disappeared. 

3. Christianity has given us full assurance of 
the immortality of man and of a future state of pun- 
ishments and rewards. Nothing can be of more 
importance to every human being than to be as- 
sured of his eternal destination. Without the 
discoveries of Christianity, we can attain to no 
absolute certainty on this momentous subject. 
The greatest philosophers of the heathen world 
considered the arguments in favor of man’s im- 
mortal destiny as amounting only to a certain 
degree of probability, and their minds were con- 
tinually hanging in doubt and uncertainty, as to 
what might befall them at the hour of dissolu- 
tion. The most powerful arguments in proof, of 
a future retribution, are founded on the justice, 
the benevolence, and the wisdom of the Deity; 
but it is questionable whether we should .ever 
have acquired clear conceptions of these attri- 
butes of the Divinity without the aid of the reve- 
lations of the Bible. On this most important 
point, however, Christianity dissipates every ob- 
scurity, dispels every doubt, and sets the doctrine 
of “life and immortality’? beyond the grave, in 
the clearest light, not by metaphysical reasonings, 
unintelligible to the bulk of mankind, but by the 


positive declarations of him who hath “all power.) 


in heaven and on earth.’’. It gives full assurance 
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to all who devote themselves to the service of 
God, and conform to his will, that “when their 
earthly tabernacles are dissolved, they have a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens; and that “the afflie- 
tions’’ to which they are now exposed “ work out 
for them an eternal weight of glory.’ And, to 
console them in the prospect of dropping their 
bodies into the grave, they are assured, that the 
period is approaching, when their mortal frame 
“shall put on immortality,’ and when “all who 
are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and shall come forth, they that have done 
good to the resurrection of life,and they that have 
done evil to the resurrection of condemnation.’’ 

4. Christianity clearly points out the way by 
which pardon of sin may be obtained by the guilty. 
Reason discovers that man is guilty, and at the 
same time perceives that a sinner deserves pun- 
ishment. Hence, the remorse and the fears with 
which the consciences of sinners in every age 
have been tormented. ‘“Wherewithal shall 1 come 
before the Lord? Shall I come with thousands 
of burnt offerings? Shall I offer my first-born 
for my transgressions, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul?’’ are the anxious ingui- 
ries of every sinner who feels conscious that he 
has violated the laws of Heaven, Hence, the 
numerous modes by which Pagan nations have 
attempted to appease the wrath of their deities; 
hence, their sacrifices, their burnt-offerings, their’ 
bodily tortures, their human victims, and the 
rivers of blood which have flowed in their tem- 
ples and upon their altars. But reason could 
never prove, that by any of these modes sin 
could be expiated, and the Deity rendered propi- 
tious. Christianity alone unfolds the plan of re- 
demption, and the way by which guilty men may 
obtain forgiveness and acceptance in the sight of 
Him whose laws they have violated. It declares, 
“that Christ Jesus died for our offenses, and rose 
again for our justification;’’ that “God hath set 
him forth as a propitiation to declare his righteous- 
ness in the remission of sins,’’ and that, having 
made so costly a sacrifice for the sins of the world, 
he will refuse nothing that.can contribute to the 
present and everlasting happiness of the believer 
in Jesus. ‘He who spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things?’ Such decla- 
rations, when cordially received, are sufficient to 
allay all the fears of a guilty conscience, to in- 
spire the soul with holy love and gratitude, and 
to produce “a peace of mind that passeth all un- 
derstanding.”’ 

5. Christianity inculcates the purest and most 
comprchensive system of morality. Its moral requi- 
sitions are all comprehended under the two fol- 
lowing rules or principles, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,” and “thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,’? which diverge into 
numberless ramifications. It could easily be 
shown, that these principles are sufficient to form 
the basis of a moral code for the whole intelligent 
creation, that they are calculated to unite the 
creature to the Creator, and all rational beings 
with one another, wherever they may exist 
throughout the boundless empire of the Almighty; 
and that peace, order, and happiness would be the 
invariable and necessary results wherever their 
influence extended. If the love of God reigned 
supreme in every heart, there would be no super-- 
stition or idolatry in the universe, nor any of the 
crimes and abominations with which they have 
been accompanied in our world,—no blasphemy 
or profanation of the name of Jehovah,—no per- 
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jury, hypocrisy, ; 
Hahiiaewatings under the allotments of Divine 
Providence. And, if every moral intelligence 
loved his fellow-creatures as himself, there would 
be no rivalships and antipathies between nations, 
and, consequently, no wars, devastation, nor car- 
nage,—no tyranny, haughtiness, or oppression 
among the great, nor envy, discontent, or insub- 
ordination among the lower classes of society, 
no systems of slavery, nor persecutions on ac- 
count of religious opinions,—no murders, thefts, 
robberies, or assassinations, — no treacherous 
friendships, nor fraud ‘and deceit in commercial 
transactions,—no implacable resentments among 
friends and relatives, and no ingratitude or diso- 
bedience among children or servants. On the 
other hand, meekness, long suffering, gentleness, 
humility, temperance, fidelity, brotherly kind- 
ness, and sacred joy, would pervade every heart, 
and transform our world from a scene of conten- 
tion and misery to a moral paradise. The com- 
prehensive nature of these laws or principles, and 
their tendency to produce universal order and 
happiness among all intelligences, form, therefore, 
a strong presumptive argument of their divine 
original. 

There are certain Christian precepts, different 
from all that were ever taught by the sages of the 
Pagan world, and in direct opposition to their 
most favorite maxims, which might be shown to 
have the same beneficial tendency. For example, 
it is one of the precepts laid down by the Founder 
of our religion, “Resist not evil, but whosoever 
shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him 
the other also,’’ &c.; and in accordance with this 
precept he propounds the following, “ Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them who despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” And he enforces it by one of the most 
sublime and beautiful motives, ‘That ye may be 
the childrenof your Father who is in heaven, for 
he maketh the sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
iust.”” Now, these precepts of morality are not 
only original, and peculiar to the Christian sys- 
tem, but they are in direct opposition to all the 
virtues generally denominated heroic, and which 
are so much celebrated by the poets, philosophers, 
and historians of antiquity. While the annals of 
history proclaim, that the exercise of the heroic 
virtues (among which are classed implacability 
and revenge), has banished peace from the world, 
and covered the earth with devastation and blood- 
shed, it could easily be shown, that were the vir- 
tues inculeated by our Saviour universally prac- 
ticed, there would not be an enemy on the face 
of the globe, wars would cease to the ends of the 
earth, and the whole world would form one vast 
community of friends and brethren.’ Whereas, 
were the opposite dispositions, universal, and un- 
controlled by any counteracting principle, they 
would produce a scene of universal contention 
and misery throughout the moral universe.—An- 
other disposition peculiar to the Christian system, 
and which is enforced throughout both the Old and 
the New Testament, is humility. So little was 
this disposition regarded by the ancient heathen 
world, that, in the classical languages of Greece 
and Rome, there is no word to denote the virtue 
of humility. It is a quality, however, which re- 
sults so naturally out of the relation in which 
man stands to his Maker, and is so correspondent 
to the low rank which he holds in the scale of 
universal being, that the religion which so pow- 
erfully enjoins it may be said to have “a sign 
from heaven’? that it proceeds from God. And, 
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in his intercourses in society, a man will always 
find, that there is a far higher degree of quiet and 
satisfaction to be enjoyed, by humbling himself, 
than by endeavoring to humble others; for every 
arrogant and haughty spirit will uniformly smart 
under the feelings of wounded pride, and disap- 
pointed ambition. : 

The Christian virtues to which I have now ad- 
verted, ought not to be considered as the charac- 
teristics of a mean and unmauly spirit, or as con- 
trary to the dignity and energy of the human 
character. The apostles and first Christians, who 
uniformly practiced these virtues, were distin- 
guished by undaunted fortitude and almost unpa- 
ralleled intrepidity. They advocated their cause, 
before princes and rulers, with the utmost dignity 
and composure; they were ready to suffer the 
greatest persecutions, and even the most exeru- 
ciating torments, rather than betray the sacred 
cause in which they had embarked; and one of 
them had the bole when brought before the 
Roman governo a prisoner, to arraign the very 
vices for which he was notorious, and to make 
the profligate judge tremble in his presence.* So 
far from these virtues being mean or unmanly, they 
are the principal qualities that are justly entitled to 
the epithet heroic; for they are the most difficult 
to be acquired and sustained, as they run counter 
to the general current of human passion and feel- 
ing, and to all the corrupt propensities of the na- 
ture of man. A man may have sufficient hero- 
ism to bombard a town, or to conquer an army, 
and yet be altogether unable to regulate his tem- 
per, or subdue his boisterous passions. But, “he 
that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty, 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.’ In the one case, we strive against the cor- 
rupt affections of our nature, in the other (as in 
giving vent to impiacability and revenge), we 
give loose reins to our malignant passions. In the 
one case, we struggle against the stream, in order 
to obtain safety and repose; in the other, we al- 
low ourselves to be hurried along with the cur- 
rent, regardless of the rocks against which we 
may be dashed, or the whirlpools in which we 
may be engulfed. In proportion, then, as the 
Christian virtues prevail in any community, will 
quarrels and contentions, and everything de- 
structive of human enjoyment, be effectually pre- 
vented, and happiness diffused among all ranks 
of society. 

In short, Christianity, in its moral requisitions, 
enjoins every relative and reciprocal duty between 
parents and children, masters and servants, hus- 
bands and wives, governors and subjects; and, not 
only enforces the practice of justice and equity in 
all such relations, but inspires the most sublime 
and extensive charity,—a boundless and disinter- 
ested effusion of tenderness for the whole species, 
which feels for their distress, and operates for 
their relief and improvement. It prescribes no 
self-denial, except with regard to sinful lusts and 
depraved passions; no mortification, except of 
the evil affections; it gives full scope to every 
feeling that contributes to the real enjoyment of 
life, while it guards, by the most awful sanctions, 
every duty the observance of which is necessary 
for our present and future happiness. It extends 
our views beyond the limits of the present state, 
and shows us, that the future happiness of man 
is connected with his present conduct, and that 
every action of our lives should have a reference 
to that immortal existence to which we are des- 
tined. But it never insinuates, that earth and 
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heaven are opposed to each other, as to their du- 
ties and enjoyments, or that we must be misera- 
ble here, in order to be happy hereafter. For 
while it prescribes rules which have for their ulti- 
mate object our happiness in a future world, the 
observance of these rules is calculated to secure 
our highest enjoyment even in the present life; 
and every one who has devoted himself to the 
practice of genuine Christianity has uniformly 
found, that “ godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having the promise both of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.’? On the characteris- 
tics of the moral code of Christianity, then, I 
should scarcely hesitate to rest almost the whole 
of the internal evidence of its divine original.— 
For laws, which have a tendency to unite in a 
bond of affectionate union the whole intelligent 
ereation,—which, if practiced, would undermine 
every species of moral evil, and promote peace 
and happiness over all the earth, and whith are 
equally calculated to produce true enjoyment in 
this world, and to prepare us for the higher felici- 
ties of the world to come,—must have had their 
origin in the mind of that Almighty Being whose 
omniscient eye perceives all the effects of every 
principle of action, and all the relations which 
subsist throughout the moral universe. 

6. Christianity explains certain moral pheno- 
mena, which would otherwise have been inexpli- 
cable, and affords strong consolation under the 
evils of life. It throws a light on the origin of 
evil, and the disorders both of the physical and 
moral world, by informing us, that man has lost 
his original happiness and integrity, that the earth 
has been defiled by his sin and rebellion, and that 
it is no longer the beautiful and magnificent 
fabric which it appeared during the period of pri- 
meval innocence. On the same ground, it dis- 
covers the reason, why death has been permitted 
to enter our terrestrial system, and the cause of 
all those afflictions and calamities to which man- 
kind are subjected. It presents before us princi- 
ples, sufficient to explain most of the apparent 
irregularities and mysterious operations which 
appear in the moral government of the Almighty,— 
why storms and tempests, earthquakes and volca- 
noes are permitted to produce their ravages,—why 
the wicked so frequently enjoy prosperity, while 
the virtuous groan under the pressure of adver- 
sity,—why tyranny is established and vice en- 
throned, while virtue is despised, and love to truth 
and righteousness sometimes exposes its votary to 
intolerable calamities. All such occurrences, un- 
der the government of God, are accounted for on 
these general principles, — that they fulfill his 
counsel,—that they are subservient to the accom- 
plishment of some higher designs of which we 
are partly ignorant, aud that the justice and 
equity of his procedure will be fully displayed 
and vindicated in the future world, where “every 
man will be rewarded according to his works.” 
And as Christianity explains the cause of the 
physical and moral evils which exist in our world, 
so it affords strong consolation to the minds of its 
votaries under the afflictions to which they are 
now exposed. For, what is death to that mind 
which considers immortality as the career of its 
existence? What are the frowns of fortune to 
him who claims an eternal worl as his inherit- 
ance? What is the loss of friends to that heart 
which feels that it shall quickly rejoin them in a 
more intimate and permanent intercourse than 
any of which the present life is susceptible?— 
What are the changes and revolutions of earthly 
things to a mind which uniformly anticipates a 
state of unchangeable felicity? As earth is but a 
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point in the universe, and time but a moment in 
infinite duration, such are the hopes of the Chris- 
tian in comparison to every sublunary misfortune. 

7. Revelation comiaacate to us a know- 
ledge of facts and doctrines which we could not 
otherwise have acquired. It informs us, that the 
Deity existed alone innumerable ages before Time 
began—that the material universe was brought 
into existence at his command,-and by the exer- 
tion of his Almighty power—and that the earth, 
im its present form, had no existerice at a period 
seven thousand years be the present. It in- 
forms us of the manner im which this globe was 
first peopled, of the primeval state of its first in- 
habitants, of their fall from the state of inno- 
cence and purity in which they were at first crea- 
ted, of the increase of wickedness which followed 
the entrance of sin into the world, of the Deluge 
which swept away its inhabitants, and of which 
the most evident traces are still visible on the 
surface, and in the bowels of the earth,—and of 
the manner in which Noah and his family were 
preserved from this universal destruction, fur the 
re-peopling of the world. It informs us of the 
time, manner and circumstances in which the va- 
rious languages which now exist had their origin— 
a subject which completely puzzled all the ancient 
philosophers, which they could never-explain, and 
on which’ no other history or tradition could 
throw the least degree of light. It unfolds to us 
views of the state of society in the ages that suc- 
ceeded the deluge, of the countries into which 
mankind were dispersed, and of the empires which 
they founded. It records the history of Abra- 
ham, the legislation of Moses, the deliverance of 
the tribes of Israel from Egypt, their passage 
through the Red-sea, their journeyings through 
the deserts of Arabia, under the guidance of the 
pillar of cloud and of fire, and their conquest of 
the land of Canaan. It informs us of a succes- 
sion of prophets that were raised up to announce 
the coming of Messiah, and to foretell the most 
remarkable events that were to take place in the 
future ages of the world—of the appearance of 
Jesus Christ, of the promulgation of his. gospel, 
and the miraculous effects with which it was ac- 
companied. All which events, as explained and 
illustrated in the Sacred History, form one grand 
series of dispensations which is, in the highest 
degree illustrative of the Power, Wisdom, Good- 
ness and Rectitude of the Supreme Being,—and 
of which no other records can give us any cer- 
tain information. 

8. The beneficial effects which Christianity has 
produced in the world constitute a most powerful 
evidence of its divinity. One striking effect it 
has produced, is, the superior light it has thrown 
on the great objects of religion, and the know- 
ledge it has communicated respecting its moral 
requisitions. Wherever it has been received, it 
has completely. banished the absurd systems of 
polytheism and pagan idolatry, with all the crue 
and obscene rites with which they were accom- 
panied; and in their place, has substituted a sys- 
tem of doctrine and practice, not only pure and 
rational, but level to the comprehension of the 
lowest class of society. A mechanic or peasant, 
instructed in the leading principles of Revelation, 
now entertains more just and consistent notions 
of God, of his perfections, his laws, and the plan 
of his universal providence, than the most re- 
nowned philosophers of ancient times ever ac- 
quired. Christianity has produced an influence 
even on the progress of the arts and of rational 
science; for wherever it has been established, they 
have uniformly followed in its. train; and the 
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latest discoveries in philosophy, so far from being 
repugnant to its doctrines and facts, are in per- 
fect consistency with all its revelations, and tend 
to illustrate many of its sublime annunciations. 
With regard to practice—it has introduced many 
virtues which were altogether unknown in the 
heathen world. Instead of sottish idolatry, lascivi- 
ousness, unnatural lusts, pride, ostentation, and 
ambition, it has introduced, among all who sub- 
mit to its authority, rational piety, humilityy 
moderation, self-denial, charity, meekness, pa- 
tience under affron d injuries, resignation to 
the will of God, br tly kindness, and active 
beneficence. In the first ages of Christianity, 
such virtues were eminently conspicuous.—‘“See,”” 
said the heathen, “how these Christians love one 
another.’ Lactantius, one of the early Apolo- 
gists, was able to say, in the face of his antago- 
nists, “Give me a man who is wrathful, mali- 
cious, revengeful, and, with a few words of God, 
I will make him calm as a lamb; give me one 
that is a covetous, niggardly miser, and I will 
give you him again liberal, bountiful, and dealing 
out of his money by handfuls; give me one that is 


fearful of pain and death, and immediately he | 


shall despise racks and crosses, and the most 
dreadful punishments you can invent.” 

Its influence on communities and nations is no 
less evident, in the changes it has introduced in 
the circumstances of domestic life, and the barba- 
rous practices it has completely abolished. When 
it made its way through the Roman empire, it 
abolished the unnatural practice of polygamy and 
concubinage, reduced the number of divorces, and 
mitigated the rigor of servitude, which, among the 
Romans, was cruel and severe—masters being 
often so inhuman as to remove aged, sick or in- 
firm slaves into an island in the Tiber, where 
they suffered them to perish without pity or as- 
sistance. Polished and polite, as the Romans 
have been generally considered, they indulged in 
the most barbarous entertainments. They de- 
lighted to behold men combating with wild beasts 
and with one another; and we are informed by 
respectable historians, that the fights of gladiators 
sometimes deprived Europe of twenty thousand 
ives in one month. Neither the humanity of 
Titus, nor the wisdom and virtue of Trajan, 
could abolish these barbarous spectacles, until the 
gentle and humane spirit of the gospel put a final 
period to such savage practices, and they can 
never again be resumed in any nation where its 
light is diffused, and its authority acknowledged. 
It humanized the barbarous hordes that overturned 
the Roman empire, and softened their ferocious 
tempers, as soon as they embraced its principles 
and yielded to its influence. It civilized, and 
raised from moral and intellectual degradation, 
the wild Irish, and our forefathers the ancient 
Britons, who were classed among the rudest of bar- 
barians until the time when they were converted to 
the religion of Jesus; so that the knowledge we 
now see diffused around us, the civilization to 
which we have advanced, the moral order which 
prevails, the beauties which adorn our cultivated 
fields, the comforts and decorations connected with 
our cities and towns, and the present improved 
state of the arts and sciences, may all be con- 
sidered as so many of the beneficial effects which 
the Christian religion has produced among us. 

nour own times, we have beheld effects no 
less powerful and astonishing, in the moral reyo- 
lution which Christianity has lately produced in 
Tahiti, and the adjacent islands in the Southern 
ocean. In this instance, we behold a people who, 
a few years ago, were among the most degraded 
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of the human race—who were under the influ- 
ence of the most cruel superstitions and idola- 
tries—who adored the most despicable idols—who 
sacrificed on their altars multitudes of human vic- 
tims, and were plunged into all the vices and de- 
baucheries, and vile abominations which can de- 
base the character of man—we behold them now 
transformed into civilized and Christian socie- 
ties—their minds enlightened in the knowledge 
of the true God, their tempers molded into the 
spirit of the religion of Jesus,—their savage prac- 
tices abolished,—industry, peace and moral order 
spreading their benign influence on all around, 
and multitudes rejoicing in the prospect of a 
blessed immortality. Where barrenness and deso- 
lation formerly prevailed, and where only a few 
savage huts appeared, open to the wind and rain, 
beautiful villages are now arising, furnished with 
all the comforts and accommodations of civilized 
life. Where pagan altars lately stood, and human 
victims were cruelly butchered, spacious temples 
are-snow erected for the worship of “the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ;’? and semina- 
ries for the: literary and religious instruction of 
the young. Where sanguinary battles weré 
fought, amidst the furious yells of savage com- 
batants, who cruelly massacred every prisoner of 
war—the voice of rejoicing and of thanksgiving 
is nowheard ascending to Heaven from the peace- 
able “dwellings of the righteous,’’—all which ef- 
fects have been produced, within less than twenty 
years, by the powerful and benign agency of the 
Gospel of peace.* 

. Evenwar itself—the most disgraceful and diabol- 
ical practice in which mankind have indulged, and 
which will affix an eternal stigma on the human 
character—even war has assumed something of 
the spirit of mildness and humanity, compared 
with the savage ferocity with which it was con- 
ducted during the reign of heathenism. Prisoners 
are no longer massacred in cold blood; the con- 
quered are spared, and their liberty frequently re- 
stored; and, were the principles of. Christianity 
recognized, and universally acted upon by profess- 
ing Christian nations, the spirit of warfare would 
soon be wholly exterminated, and Peace would ex- 
tend its benign influence over all the kingdoms and 
families of the earth. The celebrated Montes- 
quieu, in his “Spirit of Laws,’ has observed, . 
“The mildness so frequently recommended in the 
gospel is incompatible with the despotic rage with 
which an arbitrary tyrant punishes his subjects 
and exercises himself in cruelty. It is the Chris- 
tian religion which, in spite of the extent of em- 
pire and the influence of climate, has hindered 
despotism from being established in Ethiopia, and 
has carried into Africa the manners of Europe. 
The heir to the throne of Ethiopia enjoys a prin- 
cipality, and gives to other subjects an example of 
love and obedience. Not far from hence may be 
seen the Mahometan shutting up the children 
of the king of Senaar, at whose death. the council 
sends to murder them, in favor of the prince who 
ascends the throne.’’—* Let us set before our eyes, 
on the one hand, the continual massacres of the 
kings and generals of the Greeks and Romans, 
and on the other, the destruction of people and 
cities by the famous conquerors Timur Beg, and 
Jenghis Kan, who ravaged. Asia, and we shall 
perceive, that we owe to Christianity in govern- 
ment a certain political law, and in war a certain 
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law of nations, which allows to the conquered the 
great advantages of liberty, laws, wealth, and al- 


ways religion, when the conqueror is not blind to 


his own interest.” 

But Christianity has not only abolished many 
barbarous practices, it has likewise given birth to 
‘numerous benevolent institutions and establish- 
ments altogether unknown in Pagan countries. 
Let us consider the numerous schools for the in- 
struction of youth in useful knowledge and in the 
principles of religion, which are ‘erected in all 
towns and villages in Christian countries, the nu- 
merous churches and chapels devoted to the wor- 
ship of God, and to the instruction and comfort 
of individuals of every condition, age, and sex,— 
the colleges and academies which have been found- 
ed for imparting knowledge in literature, and in 
arts and sciences,—the numerous philanthropic 
societies which have been formed for the relief of 
the aged, the infirm, and the destitute sick,—the 
education of the deaf and dumb,—the reformation 
of the criminal code,—the improvement of prison 
discipline—the reformation of juvenile offend- 
ers,—the aiding of the friendless, the orphan, and 
the widow,—the literary and moral instruction of 
the children of the poor,—the relief of destitute 
imprisoned debtors,—the improvement of the do- 
mestic condition of the laboring classes,—the pro- 
motion of permanent and universal peace,—the 
diffusion of the knowledge of the Christian. reli- 
gion throughout every region of the globe, and for 
various otRer benevolent purposes, all calculated 
to allevjate the distresses of suffering humanity, 
to extend the blessings of knowledge, and to com- 
municate enjoyment to all ranks of mankind; and 
we may challenge the enemies of our religion to 
point out similar institutions in any pagan coun- 
try under heaven that has never felt the influence 
of Christianity. And if such beneficent effects 
are the native result of the benevolent and expan- 
sive spirit of Christianity, they form a strong pre- 
sumptive evidence, independently of any other 
consideration, that it derived its origin from that 
Almighty Being who is good to all, and whose 
‘ “tender mercies are over all his works.” 

- In fine, Christianity is adapted to every country 
and every clime. Its doctrines and precepts are 
equally calculated to promote the happiness of 
princes and subjects, statesmen and philosophers, 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor. It is 
completely adapted to the nature and necessities 
ef man; its rites are few and simple, and may be 
observed in every region of the globe. It forbids 
the use of nothing but what is injurious to health 
of body or peace of mind, and it has a tendency 
to promote a friendly and affectionate intercourse 
among men of all nations. And, as it is calcula- 
ted for being universally extended, so its prophets 
have foretold that its blessings shall ultimately be 
enjoyed by all nations. In the period in which 
we live, we behold such predictions more rapidly 
accomplishing than in former times, in conse- 
quence of the spirit of missionary enterprise 
which now pervades the religious world. And 
when it shall have extended a little farther in its 
progress, and shall have brought a few more king- 
doms and islands under its authority, its benefi- 
cent effects will be more clearly discerned, and the 
evidences of its celestial origin will appear with a 
force and power which its m@st determined adver- 
saries will not be able to gainsay or resist. 

In proportion as the physical sciences advance, 
and the system of nature is explored, will the har- 
mony between the operations of the Creator in the 
material world and the revelations of his word, 
become more strikingly apparent. Ever since phi- 
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losophy began to throw aside its hypothetical as- 
sumptions and theoretical reasonings, and to 
investigate nature on the broad basis of induction, 
its discoveries have been found completely accor- 
dant with the Scriptures of truth, and illustrative 
of many of the sublime sentiments they contain. 
Geology, when in its infancy, was eagerly brought 
forward by a few skeptical and superficial minds, 
to subserve the cause of-infidelity. A few pre- 
tended facts, of an insulated nature, were trium- 
phantly exhibited, as insuperable objections to the 
truth of the Mosaic history and chronology.’ But 
later and more accurate researches have completely 
disproved the allegations of such skeptical philo- 
sophers, and were they now alive, they would feel 
ashamed of their ignorance, and of the fallacious 
statements by which they attempted to impose on 
the credulity of mankind. As geology advances 
in its investigations, along with its kindred sci- 
ences, the facts which it is daily disclosing appear 
more and more corroborative of the description 
given in the Bible of the original formation and 
arrangement of our globe, and of the universal del- 
uge. And, therefore, we have every reason to 
conclude, that when science and art shall have ar- 
rived at a still higher point of perfection, and. our 
terrestrial system shall have been more thoroughly 
explored throughout all its departments, argu- 
ments will be derived from philosophy itself in 
support of the divinity of our religion, which will 
carry irresistible conviction to every mind. 

Such is a very brief summary of the internal 
evidences of the Christian religion. It is distin- 
guished by the dignity and sublimity of the style 
and sentiments of the writings which contain its: 
revelations,—it exhibits the most rational and con-- 
sistent views of the attributes of the Divine Be-. 
ing,—it gives us full assurance of a future state: 
of immortality,—it points out the way by which 
pardon of sin and deliverance from moral evil may 
be obtained,—it exhibits the purest and most com- 
prehensive system of morality,—it explains certain. 
moral phenomena which would otherwise have 
been inexplicable,—it affords strong consolation, 
under the evils of life,—it communicates the 
knowledge of interesting facts and doctrines which 
can be found in no other record,—it has produced 
the most beneficial effects on the state of society 
wherever it has been received,—it is completely 
adapted to the necessities of man, and calculated 
for being universally extended over the world;— 
to which we might have added, that it is consist- 
ent in all its parts, when viewed through the me- 
dium of enlightened criticism, and harmonizes 
with the principles of sound reason, and the dic- 
tates of an enlightened conscience. These are 
characteristics which will apply to no other sys- 
tem of religion that was ever proposed to the 
world; and if Christianity, accompanied with such 
evidences, is not divine in its original, we may 
boldly affirm that there is no other religion known 
among men that can lay claim to this high prero- 
gative. But we do not think it possible that the 
mind of man can receive a more convincing de- 
monstration of the truth of Christianity than is 
set before us in the authentic facts on which it 
rests, in its tendency to produce universal happi- 
ness, and in the intrinsic excellence for which it 
is distinguished. That man, therefore, by what- 
ever appellation he may be distinguished, who sets 
himself in opposition to the spirit of this religion, 
and endeavors to counteract its progress, must be 
considered as not only destitute of true taste and 
of moral excellence, but as an enemy to the hap- 
piness of his species. If the religion of the Bible 
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with regard to everything that is most interesting 
to man as an intellectual being, and as a moral 
and accountable agent. We should, in this case, 
have the most imperfect conceptions of the attri- 
butes of Deity, and should know nothing of his 
designs in giving us existence, ~ placing us in 
this part of his empire,—we s ould remain in 
ignorance whether the world had a beginning or 
had existed from eternity, or whether we shall 
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since the time when Herbert, 
gan, and other infidel writers 
attempted to u ine the cause of revealed re- 
ligion. The defenses which were published by 
Grotius, Stillingfleet, Butler, Leland, Watson, Pa- 
ley, and others, have shown, that the more the 
arguments for Christianity have been opposed, 
sifted, and examined, the more irresistible have 
they appeared, and the. more have they shone 
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ever have an opportunity of beholding the grand }with increasing brightness; so that no infidel has 


system of the universe a little more unfolded,— 
we should be destitute of any fixed moral laws to 
direct us in our social transactions and inter- 
courses,—we should be entirely ignorant of the 
principles and objects of the moral government 
of the Almighty,—we should be destitute of any 
consolation under the afflictions and calamities of 
life,—we should hang continually-in doubt whe- 
ther death is to put a final termination to our be- 
ing, or convey us to another and an eternal state 
of existence; and, at length, we should be plunged 
into the gulf of universal skepticism, into which 
every rejecter of revelation ultimately sinks. 

It may not be improper to remark, that the re- 
ligion to whose characteristics I have now ad- 


ever attempted to meet them on fair grounds.— 
The evidence from prophecy, from its very nature, 
is continually progressive; and, in proportion as 
Scripture predictions are studied with judgment 
and intelligence, and compared with the history 
of past ages and the present state of the nations, 
will a new light be thrown on the prophetical 
writings, which will cause the evidence of their 
divinity to shine forth with a brighter luster, and 
enable every intelligent observer to read, in pas- 
sing events and in the revolutions of empires, the 
faithfulness of the Almighty in accomplishing 
those declarations, which, “at sundry times and 
divers manners, he spake to the fathers by the 
prophets.”—The internal evidence, which has 





verted, is not to be considered as precisely that 
form of Christianity which has been established 


been more overlooked than it ought to have been, 
is likewise increasing, and will continue to in- 


in Italy, in Germany, in Russia, or in Britain; or | crease, in proportion as the Scriptures are perused 
as it is professed by Episcopalians, Presbyterians, | with judgment and care, as nature is contempla- 
Independents, or any other sectary; or as it is ex- | ted with humility and reverence, and as useful 
pounded in the catechisms, confessions, or systems | knowledge is diffused over the world. When the 
of divinity, which have been published by the dif- | holy principles of our religion shall have acquir- 
ferent denominations of the Christian world. In| eda greater influence over the tempers and con- 
all these cases, its true glory has been obscured, | duct of its professors; when the deliberations of 
its beauty defaced, and its purity contaminated, | statesmen and the conduct of states and empires 
by passing through the atmosphere of human|shall be directed by its maxims and Jaws; when 


folly corruption; and opinions and practices 
have | incorporated with its leading principles 
altogether repugnant to the liberal and expansive 
spirit for which it is distinguished. Jt is to the 
ristianity of the Bible alone to which I refer. It 
is there alone that it is to be seen in its native 
purity, simplicity, and glory; and he who neglects 
to study the Scriptures, unfettered by the tram- 
mels of human systems, will never be able fully 
to perceive or to appreciate the true excellence of 
that religion, which is “pure and peaceable, full 
of mercy and good fruits,” and which breathes 
’ “good will toward men.’? For, in some of the 
forms which Christianity has assumed in certain 
countries, it has been so much blended with hu- 
man inventions, as to be scarcely distinguishable 
from heathenism; and, consequently, in such 
cases, it has seldom been accompanied with those 
beneficial effects which it is calculated to produce. 
And, among almost all the sectaries in every coun- 
try, either some of its distinguishing features have 
‘been overlooked, or its doctrines mixed up with 
metaphysical dogmas, or its practical bearings dis- 
regarded, or opinions respecting its forms and cir- 
cumstantials set in competition with its funda- 
mental truths and moral requisitions. ‘ Never- 
theless, the foundation of God standeth sure,?>— 
and the Divine fabric of Christianity will remain 
unshaken and unimpaired, so long as the Scrip- 
tures are preserved uncontaminated and entire. 
The evidences to which I have now adverted 
are continually increasing in their clearness and 


Christianity shall be divested of the false drapery 
with which its pretended friends have attempted 
to adorn it, and freed from the corruptions which 
human folly has incorporated with its institutions; 
when all who recognize its leading doctrines, 
throwing aside party disputes and animosities, 
| shall form themselves into one grand and harmoni- 
ous association; when a few more portions of the 
heathen world shall have been brought into sub- 
jection to the Prince of Peace, and when the gen- 
eral happiness resulting from such events shall be 
felt and acknowledged—then, all who behold such 
blessed transformations will be enabled to read, 
in characters that cannot be mistaken, that the 
Creator of the universe is’ the original author of 
Christianity, and that the promotion of the best 
interests of mankind is the great end of all its 
revelations. 





My intention in giving the preceding summary 
of the evidences of Christianity is, to show, that, 
without habits of rational thinking and a certain 
portion of general information, thess evidences 
cannot be thoroughly investigated, nor their 
weight and importance duly appreciited. For, 
how cana mind unaccustomed to reading and re- 
flection be supposed capable of entering into all 
the topics and considerations requisits to be at- 
tended to in such investigations,—of balancing 
arguments,—of comparing prophecies with their 
accomplishment in the history of 





force. Time, which is gradually undermining 
the foundation of error, is enlarging the bulwarks 
of truth, and adding to their strength and stabili- 
ty Opposition has tended only to clear away the 
rubbish which has been thrown around the Chris- 
tian fabric, but it has shown its foundations to be 
firm and impregnable. The historical evidence 
has been gaining strength ever since the days of 


nations,—of 
detecting sophisms, or of feeling the ioe of rea- 
sonings, however clear or powerful? It is desti- 
tute of those fundamental principles and general 
ideas on which all moral ratiocinations are ground- 
ed. On such a mind, the most weighty argu- 
ments and the most cogent reasonings make no 
sensible impression. It may be susceptible of 
being biased against religion by the sneers and 


ea 
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BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


sareasms of jovial companions, and the ridicule 
with which they may treat the truths of revela- 
tion, but it is unqualified eith ebut such im- 
pertinences, or to appreciate the excellencies of 
Christianity, the foundation on which it rests 
and the benignant tendency of its doctrines and 
precepts. And if, in the present day, a man has 
no acquaintance with the grounds and reasons of 
revealed religion, and the evidences on which its 
truth and divinity rest, he will not only be indif- 
ferent to the observance of its precepts, and des- 
titute of its supports and consolations, but will be 
constantly liable to be turned aside to the paths 
of folly and intemperance, and to become the prey 
of unthinking fools and scoffing infidels. Where- 
as, when a man can give a reason of the hope 
that is in him, his religion becomes a delightful 
and a rational service, and he is enabled to put to 
silence the scoffs and vain cavilings of foolish and 
unreasonable men. 

Beside assisting us in investigating the eviden- 
ees of religion—a certain portion of general in- 
formation is highly useful, and even necessary 
i” enabling us to understand the sacred writings. 

t is true, indeed, that the leading doctrines of, 
revelation, respecting the attributes of God, the 
mediation of Christ, the way in which salvation 
is to be obtained, the grand principles of moral 
action, and the duties connected with the several 
relations of life, are detailed with such plainness 
and perspicuity as to be level to the comprehen- 
sion of every reflecting mind, however unskilled 
in literature or science. But there are certain por- 
tions of Revelation, necessary “to make the man 
of God perfect,’ the study of which requires the 
exertion of all our faculties, and the application 
of every branch of human knowledge we can 
possibly acquire. This arises from the very na- 
ture of the subjects treated of, and from the lim- 
ited faculties of the human mind. To illustrate 
this idea is the object of the following remarks, 

1. A considerable portion of Scripture is occu- 
pied with prophetical declarations,—in reference 
to events which have long since taken place, to 
those which are now happening, and to those 
which will hereafter happen in the future ages of 
the world. It contains a series of predictions 
which embrace the leading outlines of the history 
of the world, from its commencement to its final 
consummation. Now, in order to trace the ac- 
complishment of these predictions, and to per- 
ceive clearly the events to which they refer, a 
minute acquaintance with ancient and modern his- 
tory is indispensably requisite: for it is in history, 
either sacred or civil, that their accomplishment 
is recorded. And, could we, with one compre- 
hensive glance, take a survey of all the leading 
events which the history of the world records, we 
should be enabled, when reading the prophetical 
writings, to perceive, at every step, the ideas and 
purposes of that All-Comprehensive Mind that 
“knoweth the end from the beginning,” and his 
faithfulness in accomplishing the promises, and 
executing the threatenings of his word.—A knowl- 
edge of Chronology is also requisite, in order to 
ascertain the time in which predictions were ut- 
tered, and the periods to which they refer—and of 
Ancient Geography, to determine the localities of 
those tribes or nations to which the prophecies 
have a reference, and their ralgtive positions with 
regard to each other.—In parucular, it is necessa- 
' ry to be acquainted with the Figurative style in 
which prophecy is conveyed, in order to un- 
derstand the writings of the ancient prophets. 
These writings, in common with those of most 
of the Eastern nations, are highly poetical, and 
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abound in Allegories, Parables and Metaphors. 


The Allegory is that mode of speech in which the © 


writer or speaker means to convey a different idea 
from what the words in their primary significa- 
tion bear. Thus, “Break up your fallow ground, 
and sow not among thorns,”’* is to be understood, 
not of tillage, but of repentance; and these words, 
“Thy rowers have brought thee into great waters, 
the east wind hath broken thee in the midst of 
the seas,’’+ allude, not to the fate of a ship, but to 
the fate of a city—Of all the figures used by the 
prophets, the most frequent is the Metaphor, by 
which words are transferred from their plain and 
primary, to their figurative and secondary mean- 
ing. One of the most copious sources of these 
metaphors to which the sacred writers resort, is 
the scenery of Nature. ‘The Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
the highest and most splendid objects in the nae 
tural world, figuratively represent kings, queens, 
and princes or rulers, the highest in the political 
world, as in the following passages, “The moon 
shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed.”’$ “I 
will cover the heavens, and make the stars there- 
of dark; I will cover the sun with a cloud, and 
the moon shall not give her light.’’§ Light and 
darkness are used figuratively for joy and sorrow, 
prosperity and adversity; as, “We wait for light, 
but behold obscurity ; for brightness, but we walk 
in darkness;’’||—and likewise for knowledge and 
ignorance;—“The people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light,’”? &c. Immoderate rains, 
hail, floods, torrents, inundations, fire and storms, 
denote judgments and destruction; Lebanon, re- 
markable for its hight and its stately cedars, is 
used as an image of majesty and strength; Car- 
mel, which abounded in vines and olives, as an 
image of fertility and beauty; and bullocks of 
Bashan, rams, lions, eagles, and patie as 
images of cruel and oppressive conquerors and 
tyrants. Metaphors are likewise borrowed from 
history, from the scenery of the temple and its 
various utensils and services, and from the or- 
dinary customs and occupations of life— the 
meaning and application of which require to be 
distinctly understood, in order to perceive the 
spirit and references of ancient prophecy. ‘Those 
who would wish to study this subject with intel- 
ligence, would do well to consult the works of 
Lowth, Hurd, Sherlock, Kennicot, Newcome, and 
particularly “Newton’s Dissertations on the Pro- 
phecies.”’ 

2. In studying the historical parts of Scripture 
—a knowledge of ancient history, and even of 
Pagan Mythology, tends, in many instances, to 
throw light on the narratives of the Sacred wri- 
ters. We find, from heathen writers, who were 
strangers to the Jewish religion, that the most 
ancient tradition of all nations, respecting the 
early history of the world, is exactly agreeable to 
the relation of Moses, though expressed in a more 
abstruse, doubtful and imperfect manner. The 
description of the origin of the world, in the an- 
cient Phenician history, translated by Philo Bib- 
lius from Sanchoniathon’s collections and trans- 
mitted to us by Eusebius, is materially the same, 
with that which is recorded in the Book of Gene- 
sis, when separated from the fabulous notions 
with which it is blended. The Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Laertius, acknowledged, “ that origi- 
nally the world was a confused chaos, from 
whence the four elements were separated, and liy- 
ing creatures made; and that the world had a be- 


ginning, and consequently would have an end.’ 





+ Isaiah xxiv. 23: 


* Jer, iv. 3. Ezek. xxvii. 26. 
hg j \| Isaiah lix. 9. 


§ Ezek, xxxii. 7. 
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Hesiod, the most ancient writer whose works 
have reached us, says, that “all things had their 
origin from a rude chaos;”? and Ovid, in the first 
book of his “ Metamorphoses,”’ tells us, ‘that 
before the seas, and the land, and the canopy of 
heaven existed, there was one appearance through- 
out the whole of nature, whicltttioy called chaos 
—a rude and indigested mass, in which earth and 
air, fire and water were indiscriminately mixed.” 
In short, Thales, Anaxagoras, Aratus, Virgil and 
Homer, speak of the original of all things, con- 
formably to the account given by Moses, though 
in a different phraseology; and we learn from Jo- 
sephus, Philo, Tibullus, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and Lucian, that the memory of the six days 
work was preserved, not only among the Greeks 
and Italians, by honoring the seventh day, but 
also among the Celte and Indians, who all mea- 
sured their time by weeks.—Manetho, who wrote 
the history of the Egyptians, Berosus, who wrote 
the Chaldean history, Hierom, who wrote the 
history of Phenicia, and Hecateus, Hillanicus and 
Ephorus, who wrote the history of Greece, all 
agree in asserting, “ that those who descended from 
the first men, in the first ages of the world, lived 
many of them nearly a thousand years.’’—With 
regard to the deluge, we find most of the Greek and 
Roman writers, Ovid, Lucian, Berosus the Chalde- 
an, Abydenus the Assyrian, and many others refer- 
ring to that great event, and detailing the particu- 
lar circumstances connected with it, in language 
nearly similar to that of the Sacred historian; 
such as, the preservation of Noah, the ark in which 
he was preserved, the mountain on which it rested, 
the dove and the raven which he is said to have 
sent out, and the wickedness of the Antediluvi- 
ans, as the cause of that dismal catastrophe. We 
find, ~ that the whole mythology of India is 
full of allusions to the general deluge, which ap- 
pears to be the commencement of their present 
era; and that accounts of the same event are to 
be met with in China and Japan.* 

An acquaintance with ancient history is neces- 
sary for enabling us to fill up the blanks left by 
the Sacred historians. From the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah to the birth of Christ, there is an 
interval of about four hundred and fifty years, 
of the events which happened during which we 
have no account in any part of the inspired writ- 
ings. A knowledge of the events which hap- 
pened during this interval is necessary, in order 
to complete our views of the scheme of Divine 
Providence, and to unfold to us the series of God’s 
dispensations in relation both to the Jews and the 
surrounding nations. During this period, too, 
many of the predictions of Daniel and the other 
prophets received their aecomplishment,—partieu- 
larly those which relate to the Medes and Per- 
sians, the Macedonian empire, the times of Alex- 
ander the Great, Ptolemy Philadelphus, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Philip of Macedon, and the persecu- 
tions in the days of the Maccabees. In order, 
therefore, to obtain a clear and comprehensive 
view of the ways of Providence during this inter- 
val, such works as Shuckford’s “Connection of 


Sacred and Profane History,” and Prideaux’s 


“Connections of the Old and New Testament,’’ 
require to be studied with care, in many parts of 
which will be seen a running commentary on 
Daniel’s vision of the “Ram and He-Goat,”’ and 
of “the things noted in the Scripture of truth,” 
which have a reference, among other things, to the 
kings of Persia, to Alexander and his successors, 








* See Maurice’s “ Indian Antiquities,” and Bryant’s “Sys- 
tem of Mythology.” 
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ible,”’ in volumes 
tations of Bishop Gleig, will be fou 
able treasure, and will amply repay t 
gives it a diligent perusal.* ; 
3. A knowledge of the manners 
climate and seasons, arts and sciences 
ern nations, is essentially requisite, in m 
stances, in order to understand the allus 
sacred writers, and the meaning of varioi 
tions.of Scripture. For example, when 
tored reader peruses the account given 
Evangelists of the cure of the paralytic wh 
carried by four men on a bed, and who, find 
impossible to pass through the throng, asc: 
to the top of the house in which Jésus w: 
let him down bed and all, “through the t 
into the very room where he was sitting 
apt to entertain a very confused and erro 
idea of the circumstances of the case, when h 
attention is directed solely to the mode of buildin 
in this country. But, when he is informed, that 
the houses in the country of Judea were low- 
built and flat-roofed, and surrounded with a para- 
pet breast-high, that there was a ladder or pair of 
stairs which led to the top of the house from the 
outside, and a trap-door or hatehway in the mid- 
dle of the roof—he will soon acquire a clear idea 
of the circumstances stated in this and other parts 
of the Evangelical history, and of the ease with 
whieh the paralytic man might be conveyed to 
the top of the building and let down through the 
roof. The same facts likewise illustrate the cir- 
cumstance of Pefer’s going to the top of the 
house to pray, and the custom of making procla~ 
mations from the house-tops, to which there are 
several allusions in Scripture—A knowledge of 
the weather and seasons of Judea, is frequently 
of use to illustrate the force of certain expressions 
of the sacred writers. It may seem to us nothing 
extraordinary that there should be “thunder and 
rain in harvest,’ or in the months of June and 
July, when Samuel said, “Is it not wheat harvest 
to-day? I will call unto the Lord, and he shall 
send thunder and rain.’ + But Jerome, who lived 
in Judea many years, says, it never rained there 
at that season; so that. the thunder and rain which 
happened at the intercession of Samuel were truly 
miraculous, and as such, “the people greatly fear= 
ed the Lord and Samuel.’”-—Again, in Luke xii. 
99, it is said, “When ye see the south wind blow, 
ye say there will be heat, and it cometh to pass.’? 
In our climate, where the south wind seldom 
blows, this may not be always the case. But in 
Syria, Egypt, Judea and the adjacent. countries, 
the effect here mentioned is striking and uniform. 
When the south wind begins to blow, the sky be- 
comes dark and heavy, the air gray and thick, 
and the whole atmosphere assumes a most alarm- 
ing aspect. The heat produced by these southern 





* In Bishop Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse’s History, a long 
and useful dissertation, entitled, * An Apparatus to the His. 
tory ofthe Bible,” has been left out, without any reason be- 
ing assigned for the omission. In other respects the origina 
work appears to be complete, Bishop Gleig’s improvements 
consist chiefly in bringing forward the discoveries of modern 
science for the purpose of elucidating certain Scriptural 
facts, and repelling the objections of infidels——and in various 
dissertations on some of the leading doctrines and historical 
facts of revelation, which form valuable additions to the 
original work of Stackhouse. See also Horne’s Introduce. 
tion, &e. 
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better commentators than the most profound crit- 

ies and philologists. Many of their insulated re- 
marks of this kind have lately been classified and 
arranged by various writers, particularly by Har- 
mer, in his ‘¢ Observations,’’ Burder in his ‘ Ori- 
ental Customs,’’? Paxton in his “ Illustrations,”’ 
and Taylor, the late learned editor of the new 
editions of Calmet’s Dictionary, in his Fragmenta, 
appended to that work, which contains an im- 
mense number of such observations, illustrated 
with a great variety of engravings. 

A, An acquaintance with Ancient Geography, 
especially that part of it which relates to the 
Eastern countries, would enable a person to pe- 
ruse many portions of Scripture with much 
greater interest and intelligence, than if he were 
altogether ignorant of this branch of knowledge. 
In the history of the Old Testament, and in the 
Prophetical writings, there are frequent references 
and allusions ta Mesopotamia, Idumea, Egypt, 
Assyria, Chaldea, Arabia, Ethiopia, Libya, Par- 
thia, Scythia, Persia, and other countries—to the 
cities of Jerusalem, Babylon, Nineveh, Damascus, 
Tadmor, Tyre, Sidon, &c.—to the great Sea, or 
the Mediterranean, the Dead Sea, the Sea of Ti- 
berias, the Red Sea—the isles of Chittim, Cyprus, 
Crete, Melita—the rivers Jordan, Kishon, Jabbok, 
Euphrates, Hiddekel, Pison, Ulai, Abana, Phar- 
par, &c.—Now, a knowledge of the positions of 
such places with respect to the country of Judea, 
their relative situations with regard to each other, 
and of the outlines of their history, and of the 
warlike achievements and commerce of their in- 
habitants—is frequently necessary, in order to 
attain a clear and comprehensive view of the pas- 
sages in which there are allusions to such locali- 
ties. In reading the Evangelists, it is highly ex- 
pedient to know, for example, the position of Sa- 
maria, Galilee, the lake of Gennesareth, and the 
river Jordan, with respect to that portion of the 
Holy Land, denominated Judea—the situations 
of Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jericho, Nain, Sychar, 
Bethsaida, Cana, Tyre and Sidon, with respect to 
Jerusalem, and their respective distances from that 
metropolis—and the characteristics of the inhabi- 
tants of these places; for, upon a knowledge of 
such circumstances, our perception of the beauty 
and appropriateness of our Saviour’s discourses, 
and of the propriety of his actions, will, in a 
great measure, depend. In révding the history of 
the journeyings of the Apostles, it is no less ex- 
pedient that we have lying before us maps of Asia 
Minor, of Ancient, Greece, of Palestine, of the 
Eastern parts of Africa, and of the islands of the 

Mediterranean, and that we have some acquaint- 
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ance with ape history and character of the tribes 
which inhabited these countries in the days of the 
Apostles. Without such knowledge and assist- © 
ances, we must, in many instances, read their 
narratives without ideas—and shall be unable to 
appreciate their labors, the long journeys they 
undertook, the fatigues they endured, the dangers 
to which’ they were exposed by sea and land, and 
the allusions made to such circumstances in the 
Apostolic Epistles.* 

5. An acquaintance with the facts of Natural 
History and Science, and with the general pheno- 
mena of Nature, would tend to throw a light on 
many passages of Scripture, and would enable 
persons to perceive.a beauty and an emphasis in 
certain expressions, which they would otherwise 
be apt to overlook. For example, in the begin- 
ning of the hundred and thirty-fifth psalm, the 
servants of God are exhorted to “ praise the name 
of Jehovah;’’ and in the sequel of the Psalm va- 
rious reasons are assigned why we should engage 
in this exercise. One of these reasons is, that 
“ He causeth the vapors to ascend from the ends of 
the earth.”? Many persons who read or who may 
sing this portion of sacred poetry, would be apt 
to overlook the circumstance now stated as an 
argument of very inferior importance. But if we 
examine the subject attentively; we shall find, 
that this physical operation of the Almighty is 
not only very wonderful in its nature, but that 


‘upon it most of our comforts, and even our very 


existence, depend. Evaporation is a process by 
which water and other liquids are converted into 
vapor. The matter of heat, combining with wa- 
ter, renders it specifically lighter, by. which means 
it rises and mixes with the atmosphere, where it 
remains either invisible, or assumes the appear- 
ance of clouds. In this state it occupies a space 
fourteen hundred times greater than in its or- 
dinary liquid state, and consequently is much 
lighter than the atmospheric air into which it 
rises. It has been-calculated, that, from an acre 
of ground, during twelve hours of a: summer’s 
day, more than 1600 gallons of water have been 
drawn up into the air in the form of vapor. From 
the whole surface of the ocean there arise, every 
twelve hours, no less than 30,320,500,000,000 or 
more than thirty millions of millions of cubic feet 
of water, which is.more than sufficient to supply 
all the rivers that intersect the four quarters of 
the globe. This immense body of vapor is form- 
ed into clouds, which are carried by the winds 
over every part of the continents; and, by a pro- 
cess with which we are still unacquainted, is 
again condensed into rain, snow or dews, which 
water and fertilize the earth, Now, if this won- 
derful and extensive process of nature were to 
cease—we might wash our clothes, but centuries 
would not dry them, for it is evaporation alone 
that produces this effect—there would be no rains 
nor dews to fertilize our fields, and the conse- — 
quence would be, the earth would be parched, 
and the vegetable productions which afford us 
subsistence would wither and decay,—the rivers 
would swell the ocean, and cause it to overflow a 
portion of the land, while, at the same time, 
their sources would soon be completely exhaust- 
ed, and their channels dried up, In such a state 
of things, the whole system of terrestrial nature 
would be deranged, and man, and all the other 








* The student of ancient geography will be assisted in his 
researches by a perusal of Wells’ * Set of Maps of Ancient 
Geography,” twenty-three in number—and Wells’ “‘ Sacred 


Geography,” modernized by the Editor of Calmet’s Diction- 


ary, which is one of the most accurate and complete works 
of the kind, 
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tribes: of animated nature — deprived of those 
comforts which are essential to their existence— 
would, in a short time, perish from the earth. So 
that it forms a powerful and impressive motive to 
excite us to praise the name of Jehovah, when we 
call to remembrance, that it is He * who causeth 
the vapors to ascend from the ends of the earth,” 
and thus preserves the harmony of nature, and 
secures to all living creatures the blessings they 
now enjoy. . 

Again, we are informed by Solomon (Eccles. 
i. 7.) that “all the rivers run into the sea; yet the 
sea is not full; unto the place from whence the ri- 
vers come, thither they return again.” It appears, 
at first sight, somewhat unaccountable, that the 
ecean has not long ere now overflown all its 
banks, when we consider that so many majestic 
streams are incessantly rolling into its abyss, carry- 
ing along with them into its caverns no less than 
thirteen thousand six hundred cubical miles of 
water every year. Solomon partly solves the 
difficulty, by informing us, that, “to the place 
whence the rivers come, thither they return 
again.’’ But how do they return?’ Many expo- 
sitors of Scripture attempt to explain this cir- 
cumstance, by telling us that the waters of the 
ocean percolate through the earth, and in some 
way or another, arrive near the tops of moun- 
tains, where springs generally abound. But such 
a supposition is not only highly improbable, when 
we consider the vast mass of earth and rocks, 
several hundreds of miles in thickness, through 
which the waters would have to percolate, but 
directly contrary to the known Jaws of nature; 
for no fluid can rise in a tube above the level of its 
source, which in this case it behooved todo. Mo- 
dern experiments and discoveries, however, have 
satisfactorily accounted for this fact, on the prin- 
ciple of evaporation, to which I have just now 
adverted. From the surface of the ocean and of 
the rivers themselves, there is carried up into the 
atmosphere, in the form of vapor, nearly three 
times the quantity of water sufficient to replenish 
the sources of all the rivers in the world. The 
vapor thus raised is carried by the winds, in the 
form of clouds, over every region of the globe, 
and falls down in rains to carry on the various 
processes of nature. One part falls into the sea, 
another on the lowlands, and the remaining part 
is sufficient to replenish the sources of all the 
rivers. So that the assertion of Solomon is 
strictly and philosophically correct, that ‘to the 
place whence the rivers come} thither they return 
again.” ‘They first fall into the ocean; a portion 
of their waters is then raised by evaporation into 
the atmosphere; this portion of vapor, after tra- 
versing the regions of the air, falls down in 
rain, mists, and dews, and supplies the numerous 
springs “ which ran among the hills.” 

Such illustrations, which might be indefinitely 
extended, not only throw a light on the meaning 
of the sacred writers, but tend likewise to show 
the harmony that subsists between the discoveries 
of science and the truths of revelation. As the 
Author of Christianity and the Author of the 
system of nature is one and the same Being, 
there must exist a harmonious correspondence 
between truth in the one, and fact in the other, 
and the more they are studied with intelligence, 
and in connection with each other, the more will 
their harmony be apparent. 

; It is a circumstance that has frequently forced 
itself upon my attention, that whatever scene of 
nature we contemplate, and however brilliant and 
unexpected the discoveries which modern science 
has brought to light,—however far they have 
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carried our views into the wonders of the minute 
parts of creation, and into the immeasurable re- 
gions of space, where myriads of suns are lighted 
up,—and however much the mind may be lost 
in astonishment and wonder, at the magnificent 
scenes which they disclose,—we shall find senti- 
ments and expressions in Scripture adequate to 
express every emotion of the soul when engaged 
in such contemplations. Are we contemplating 
the expanse of the ocean, and the vast mass of 
waters which fill its mighty caverns? and do we 
wish to raise our thoughts in adoration of the 
power of that Almighty Being who formed it by 
his word? Weare presented by the inspired pen- 
men with expressions in which to vent our emo- 
tions. ‘He holds its waters in the hollow of his 
hand; he taketh up its isles as a very little thing.” 
“He gathereth the waters of the sea together as a 
mass; he layeth up the depth as in storehouses.” 
“He divideth the sea by his power; he hath com- 
passed the waters with bounds, until the day and 
night come to an end.’ ‘Thou coveredst the 
earth with the deep as with a garment; the waters 
stood above the mountains.* At thy rebuke they 
fled; at the voice of thy thunder they hasted 
away. Thou hast set a boundary that they may 
not pass over, that they turn not again to cover 
the earth.” ‘He hath placed the sand for the 
bounds of the sea, by a perpetual decree, that it 
cannot pass it; and though the waves thereof toss 
themselves, yet they cannot prevail; though they 
roar, yet can they not pass over it.” He hath 
said to its rolling billows, “ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no farther; and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.’’—Are we spectators of storms 
and tempests, especially in the terrific grandeur 
they display in southern climes? Our emotions 
will be expressed’with the greatest emphasis in 
the language of inspiration, in which we are uni- 
formly directed to view the agency of God in 
such phenomena. ‘Clouds and darkness are 
round about him: He hath his way in the whirl- 
wind and the storm, and the'clouds are the dust of 
his feet.’ ‘When he uttereth his voice, there isa 
sound of waters in the heavens; he causeth the 
vapors to ascend from the ends ‘of the-earth; he 
maketh lightnings with rain, and bringeth forth 
the winds out of his treasuries.” “The God of 
glory thundereth; the voice of the Lord is full of 
majesty; the voice of the Lord divideth the flames 
of fire; yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of Le- 
banon.”’ “ Who can stand before his indignation? 
The mountains quake before him, the hills melt, 
and rocks are shivered at his presence.” 

Again, when we contemplate the immense 
number and variety of animated beings which 
glide through the waters, move along the earth, 
and wing their flight through the air; together 
with the ample provision which is made for their 
accommodation and subsistence,—where can we 
find language more appropriate to express out 
feelings than in these words of the Psalmist? 
“How manifold are thy works, O Lord! In 
wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth is full 
of thy riches;'so is the great and wide sea, where- 
in are things creeping innumerable, both small 
and great beasts. These all wait upon thee, that 
thou mayest give them their meat in due season. 
Thou givest them,—they gather; thou openest 
thine hand,—they are filled with good.”—When 
we survey the structure of the human frame, and 
consider the vast number of bones, muscles, veins, 
arteries, lacteals, lymphatics, and other parts, all 
curiously combined, and calculated to facilitate 









* Referring to the deluge, 
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every motion of our bédies, and to produce sensi- 
tive enjoyment,—along with the organs of sense, 
the process of respiration, and the circulation of 
the blood through the wh me every four 
minutes,—can we refrain from adopting the ex- 
pressive language of the Psalmist? “I will praise 
thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made! 
marvelous are thy works. My substance was 
not hid from thee when I was made in secret, and 
curiously wrought,’’—or variegated like needle- 
work,—“in my mother’s womb.* Thine eyes 
did see my substance when it was yet imperfect; 
and in thy book all my members were written, 
which in continuance were fashioned when as 
yet there was none of them. How precious are 
thy thoughts (or, thy wonderful contrivances) 
concerning me, O God! How great is the sum 
of them! If I should count them, they are more 
in number than the sand.’ To which may be 
added the words of Job, “‘ Thine hands have made 
and fashioned me; thou hast clothed me with skin 






and flesh, and hast fenced me with bones and | 


sinews; and thy visitation preserveth my spirit.” 
—When we contemplate the minute wonders of 
creation, and are struck with astonishment at the 
inconceivable smallness of certain animated be- 
ings,—how can we more appropriately express 
our feelings than in the language of Scripture, 
«He is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in 
working; his wisdom is unsearchable, his under- 
standing is infinite; marvelous things doth he 
which we cannot comprehend. There is none 
like unto thee, O Lord, neither are there any 
works like unto thy works. Thou art great, and 
dost wondrous things; thou art God alone.’ 
When we contemplate the amazing structure 
of the heavens—the magnitude of the bodies 
which compose the planetary system, and the nu- 
merous orbs which adorn the nocturnal sky— 
when we penetrate with the telescope into the 
more distant regions of space, and behold ten 
thousand times ten thousand more of these bright 
luminaries rising to view from every region of 
the firmament—when we consider that each of 
these twinkling luminaries is a sun, equal or su- 
perior to our own in size and in splendor, and sur- 
rounded with a system of revolying worlds— 
when we reflect, that all this vast assemblage of 
suns and worlds, forms, in all probability, but a 
very small portion of Jehovah’s empire, and when 
our minds are bewildered and astonished at the 
incomprehensible grandeur of the scene—where 
shall we find language to express our emotions 





* In our translation, the beauty, and emphasis of this pas- 
sage are partly lost. The expression, “ curiously wrought,” 
literally translated, signifies ‘ flowered with a needle.” 
The process of the formation of the human body in the 
womb is. compared to that in a piece of delicate work 
wrought with a fine needle, or fashioned with peculiar art 
in the loom; which, with all its beautiful proportion of figure 
and variety of coloring, rises by degrees to perfection under 
the hand of the artist, from a rude mass of silk or other ma- 
terials, and according to a pattern lying before him. In ac- 
cordance with this idea, the Divine Being is here represent- 
ed as working a shapeless mass, after a plan delineated in 
his book, into the most curious texture of muscles, bones, 
veins, ligaments, membranes, lymphatics, &c. most skillfully 
interwoven and connected with each other, until it becomes 
a structure with all the parts, lineaments, and functions 
of a man,—no one of which is to be seen at first, any more 
than the figures in a ball of silk, before it is fashioned with 
the needle. The wonders of this workmanship are far- 
ther enhanced from the consideration, that, while human 
artificers require the clearest light’ for, accomplishing their 
work, the Divine Artist perfortis it “im secret,” within 
the dark and narrow recess of the womb. The expression, 
« How precious are thy thoughts to me,” should be rendered, 
« How precious are thy contrivances respecting me,” name- 
ly, in reference to the exquisite structure and mien ike 
of the corporeal frame, on which the Psalmist had fixed his 
meditations. 
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more energetic and appropriate than in such pas- 
sages as these? ‘‘Canst thou by searching find ont 
God? Canst thou find out the Almighty to per- 
fection? He is glorious in power, his understand- 
ing is infinite, his greatness is unsearchable. The 
heavens declare the glory of Jehovah, and the fir- 
mament showeth his handy-work. All nations 
before him are as nothing, and they are counted 
to him as less than nothing and vanity. He met- 
eth out the heavens with a span, and compre- 
hendeth the dust of the earth in a measure. 
Behold! the heaven and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain him. By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made, and all the host of them 
by the spirit of his mouth. He spake, and it 
was done; he commanded, and it stood fast. He 
doth great things past finding out, and wonders 
without number. Great and marvelous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty! ‘Touching the Al- 
mighty we cannot find him out; he is excellent 
in power, and his glory is above the earth and the 
heavens. Who can utter the mighty operations 
of Jehovah? Whocan show forth all his praise?’’ 

Are we led, from the discoveries of modern as- 
tronomy, to infer, that numerous worlds beside 
our own exist throughout the universe? This 
idea will be found embodied in numerous passa- 
ges of Scripture, such as the following; «Through 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God.’ “In these last days he 
hath spoken to us by his Son, whom he hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things, by whom also he made 
the worlds.”? ‘Thou hast made heaven, the hea- 
ven of heavens, with all their host, and thou pre- 
servest them all, and the host of heaven worshipeth 
thee.” ‘He sitteth upon the circle of the earth, 
and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers. 
All the inhabitants of the. earth are reputed as 
nothing in his sight. The nations are as the drop 
of a bucket; and he doth according to his will in 
the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
the earth.’ “He hath prepared his throne in the 
heavens, and his kingdom ruleth over all.” “When 
I consider thy heavens—what is man, that thou 
art mindful of him?’ It would be easy to show, 
were it expedient in the present case, that all such 
expressions and representations, embody in them 
the idea of a plurality of worlds, without which 
they would appear either inexplicable, or as a 
species of bombast, unworthy of the character of 
inspired writers. So that, to whatever depart- 
ment of nature we direct our contemplations, we 
perceive its correspondence with the sentiments 
expressed in the sacred writings, and find in these 
writings the most sublime and appropriate lan- 
guage in which to express those emotions which 
the diversified scenes of the material world are 
calculated to inspire. 

We may now ask, if such an assertion can be 
made, in truth, with regard to any other writings, 
ancient or modern, whose sentiments have not 
been derived from the sacred oracles? Can we 
find in the writings of all the poets, philosophers 
and orators of Greece and Rome, sentiments so dig- 
nified, appropriate and sublime, in relation to the 
objects to which we have alluded? Do not such 
writers frequently misrepresent and even carica- 
ture the system of nature? Are not their descrip- 
tions of the gods, and the actions they attribute 
to them, in many instances, mean, ridiculous, un- 
worthy of the character of superior beings, and 
even in the highest degree immoral and profane? 
And, if we turn to the literature and the sacred 
books of the Chinese, the Persians, the Hindoos 
or the Japanese, shall we find any thing superior? 
And is not the circumstance to which we have 
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adverted, a strong presumptive evidence that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament were 
written under the inspiration of the Almighty; 
and consequently, that they are ‘profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, and for instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be made per- 
fect, and thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works?” 

Such is a brief view of some of the advantages 
which may be derived from history and general 
science in the study of the Scriptures. There is, 
indeed, scarcely a branch of useful knowledge, of 
whatever description, but may be rendered in 
some way or another, subservient to the elucida- 
tion of the sacred oracles, and in enabling us _ to 
take a wide and comprehensive view of the facts 
and doctrines they declare. Were the great body 
of mankind, therefore, instructed in general know- 
ledge, and accustomed to rational investigations, 
they would be enabled to study the Scriptures 
with much greater interest and intelligence than 
they can now be supposed to do. They would 
perceive the beauty and sublimity of their lan- 
guage, the dignity and excellence of the senti- 
ments they contain, the purity of their doctrines, 
and the beneficent tendency of their moral pre- 
cepts; and, by familiarizing their minds with the 
numerous and multifarious facts they exhibit, and 
comparing them with the history of nations, and 
with passing events, they would gradually acquire 
an enlightened and comprehensive view of God’s 
superintending providence. The study of the 
Scriptures, in their native simplicity, with the 
helps now alluded to, and without intermixture 
of the technical language of theologians, and of 
party opinions, would be of vast importance in 
religion. “It would convince the unbiased inqui- 
rer how little foundation there is in the Scriptures 
themselves, for many of those numerous disputes 
about metaphysical dogmas, which have rent the 
Christian world into a number of shreds and 
patches, and produced jealousy and animosity, 
where love and affection should have appeared 
predominant. He would soon be enabled to per- 
ceive, that the system of Revelation chiefly con- 
sists of a series of important facts, connected 
with the dispensations of God toward our race, 
and interwoven with a variety of practical and 
interesting truths; and that the grand design of 
the whole is to counteract the effects of moral 
evil, to display the true character of Deity, to 
promote love to God and man, to inculeate the 
practice of every heavenly virtue, and to form 
mankind into one harmonious and affectionate so- 
ciety. He would find none of the technical terms 
and phraseology which the schoolmen and others 
have introduced into their systems of theology; 
nor any of those anathemas, which one sectary 
has so frequently leveled at another, applied to 
any one, excepting to those ‘who love not our 
Lord Jesus in sincerity.’ He would naturally be 
led to the conclusion, that what is not clearly and 
explicitly stated in the Scriptures, or but obscure- 
ly hinted at, in reference to the external govern- 
ment of the church or any other subject, cannot 
be a matter of primary importance, and conse- 
quently, ought never to be the subject of virulent 
dispute, or the cause of dissension or separation 
among Christians—and that those things only are 
to be considered as the prominent and distinguish- 
ing truths of religion which are the most. fre- 
quently reiterated, and expressed with such 
emphasis, and perspicuity, that “he who runs 
may read them.”’ 

Again, such an intelligent study of the Serip- 
turer as would accompany the acquisition of 
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general knowledge, would have a tendency to 
promote the union of the Christian church. Ig- 
norance and distorted views of the truths of reve- 
lation are almost uniformly accompanied with 
illiberality and self-conceit; and where these pre- 
vail, silly prejudices are fostered, and party opin- 
ions tenaciously adhered to, and magnified into 
undue importance. But an enlightened mind,— 
the farther it advances in the path of knowledge 
and in the study of the Sacred Oracles, the more 
will it perceive the limited nature of its faculties, 
and the difficulty of deciding on certain mysteri- 
ous doctrines; and consequently, the more will it 
be disposed to grant to every other mind a liberty 
of thought on subordinate religious subjects, and 
to make every allowance for those educational 
prejudices and other causes which have a tenden- . 
cy to warp the mind to certain favorite opinions. 
And, when such a disposition more generally pre- 
vails, and is accompanied with the exercise of 
Christian love and moderation—the spirit of par- 
ty will be gradually undermined, and all who 
recognize the grand and essential features of genu- 
ine Christianity will unite in one lovely and har- 
monious society. But, so long as ignorance and 
habits of mental inactivity prevail among the 
great body of the population, such a happy con- 
summation cannot be expected.* 

In short, were the Sacred writings studied with 
reverence and attention, and those departments 
of knowledge to which I have alluded brought 
forward to assist in their investigation, Infidelity 
would soon feel ashamed of its ignorance and im- 
pertinence, and hide its head in retirement and 
obscurity. It is owing, in a great measure, to 
ignorance of the Scriptures, that so many avowed 
infidels are to be found in society. “They speak 
evil of the things which they know not;”? “ their 
mouth speaketh great swelling words” of vanity 
against truths which they never investigated, and 
which, of course, they do not understand. Even 
some of those who have attempted to write against 
revelation are not ashamed to ayow, that they 
have never either read or studied the writings it 
contains. Paine, one of the most virulent adver- 
saries of Christianity, had the effrontery to affirm, 
that, when he wrote the first part of his “Age 
of Reason,” he was without a Bible. «“ After- 
ward,”’ he tells us, in schoolboy language, “ I pro- 
cured a Bible and a Testament.” Who, but an 
arrant fool would have made such a declaration, 
and thus have proclaimed his own impertinence 
and folly? and’ who would have listened with pa- 
tience to such an impudent avowal, had it been 
made in relation to any other subject? For, to 
attempt to answer a book which one had not read, 
is surely the hight of presumption and impu- 
dence, and plainly indicates, that the mind was 
previously prejudiced against it, and determined 
to oppose its sentiments. Others have looked into 
the Bible, and skimmed over its contents, with 
the express purpose of finding faults and contra- 
dictions. Emerson the mathematician, having 
imbibed a disrelish for the Scriptures, endeavored 
to satisfy his mind that they were not divine, by 
picking out a number of insulated passages, which 
he conceived to be contradictions, and set them, 
one opposite to another, in two separate columns, 
anc then was bold enough to aver that he had 
proved the Bible to be an imposture. Is it any 
wonder that men who presume to act in this man- 
ner should mever come to the knowledge of the 
truth? What book in the world would stand 





* For a more full illustration of this topic, see Section V, 


such an ordeal? There is no treatise on any sub- 
ject whatever, which, if treated in this manner, 
might not be made to appear a mass of absurdi- 
ties and contradictions. If the Bible is to be read 
at all, it must be perused both with reverence and 
with intelligence; and there is no one who enters 
on the study of it, in such a state of mind, but 
will soon perceive, that it contains “ the witness 
in itself,’ that it is from God, and will feel, that 
it is “quick and powerful” in its appeals to the 
conscience, and a “searcher of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.’ But he who reads it either 
with scorn, with negligence, or with prejudice, 
needs not wonder if he shall find himself only 
confirmed in his folly and unbelief. “For a 
scorner sceketh wisdom, and findeth it not; but 
knowledge is easy unto him that hath under- 
standing.” 

I have dwelt, at considerable length, on the 
topic of Christianity, because it is a subject. of pe- 
culiar interest and importance to every individual. 


If, in systems of education, and in the means by, 


which mankind at large may be enlightened and 
improved, the knowledge of religion be overlook- 
ed, and its moral requisitions disregarded, more 
evil than good may be the result of the dissemi- 
nation of general and scientific knowledge. We 
have a proof of this in the scenes of anarchy, 
licentiousness and horror which succeeded the 
first French revolution, when revealed religion 
was publicly discarded, and atheism, infidelity 
and fatalism, accompanied with legalized plunder- 
ing, became “the order of the day.” If know- 
ledge is not consecrated to a moral purpose, and 
prosecuted with a reference to that immortal ex- 
istence to which we are destined, the utility of its 
general diffusion might be justly called in ques- 
tion. But, when prosecuted in connection with 
the important discoveries of revelation, it has a 
tendency to raise man to the highest dignity of 
which his nature is susceptible, and to prepare 
him for more exalted pursuits and enjoyments in 
the life to come. 


SECTION X. 


MisceLLANEOUS ADVANTAGES OF. KNOWLEDGE 
we, BRIEFLY STATED. 


In this section, I shall briefly advert to several 
advantages which would flow from a general dif- 
fusion of knowledge, not directly included in 
those which have already been stated. 


I. Minds tutored in knowledge and habits of 
reflection, would be led to form just estimates of hu- 
man character and enjoyment. 

The bulk of mankind are apt to form a false 
estimate of the characters of men, from consider- 
ing only those adventitious circumstances in 
which they are placed, and those external trap- 
pings with which they are adorned. Wherever 
wealth and splendor, and high-sounding titles 
have taken up their residence, the multitude fall 
down and worship at their shrine, The natural 
and acquired endowments of the mind are seldom 
appreciated and respected, unless they are clothed 
with a dazzling exterior. A man of genius, of 
virtue and of piety, is not distinguished from the 
common herd of mankind, uniess he can afford to 
live in an elegant mansion, to entertain convivial 
parties, and to mingle with the fashionable and 
polite The poor and ignorant peasant looks up 
with a kind of veneration to my lord and my 
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lady, as if they were a species of superior beings, 
though, perhaps, with the exception of a few tri- 
fling accomplishments, they are scarcely raised 
above the level of the vulgar whom they despise, 
in respect to intellectual attainments; and they 
are often far beneath them in those moral accom- 
plishments which constitute the true glory of 
man,—being too frequently the slaves of many 
foolish caprices and unhallowed passions. To pay 
homage to mere titles, rank or riches, has a ten-' 
dency to degrade the human mind, and has been 
the source of all that vassalage, slavery and des- 
potism which have prevailed in the world. On 
the other hand, the man “of rank and fashion 
looks down with a species of disdain, and con- 
siders as unworthy of his notice, the man of ta- 
lent, or the rational inquirer after truth, if he is 
clad in a homely dress, and possessed of only a 
small share of wealth; because, forsooth, he is 
unqualified to accompany him to horse-races, as- 
semblies, masquerades, and other fashionable en- 
tertainments. Many an individual of superlative 
worth and merit has been thus overlooked by his 
superiors in rank, and even by the great body of 
his fellow-men, and has passed through the world 
almost unnoticed and unknown, except by a few 
minds congenial to his own. For the beauties 
and excellencies of mind can only be perceived 
and appreciated by those whose mental faculties 
have been, in some degree, enlightened and im- 
proved, and who are qualified to estimate the value 
of a jewel, although its casket may be formed of 
coarse materials, and besmeared with sand and 
mud. 

The multitude form no less erroneous estimates 
in regard to human happiness. Having felt little 
other misery than that which arises from poverty, 
want, or excessive labor, they are apt to imagine, 
that where riches abound, and the avenues to 
every sensitive enjoyment are free and unob- 
structed, there misery can scarcely gain admit- 
tance, and the greatest share of human happiness 
must be found; that where there is wealth there 
can be little sorrow, and that those who glide 
along in splendor and affluence can scarcely be 
acquainted with the cares and anxieties which 
press so heavily upon the rest of mankind. Hence 
the ruling passion, which distinguishes the major- 
ity of mankind, to aspire after elevated station 
and rank, and to accumulate riches, although it 
should be at the expense of trampling under foot 
every social duty, and every moral principle, and 
even at the risk of endangering life itself. Hence, 
the idle and the vicious are led to imagine, that if 
they can but lay hold of wealth, whether by fraud, 
by deceit, or by open violence, they will be 
able to administer nutriment to those desires 
which, when gratified, will complete their happi- 
ness. 

It is evident, that nothing can be supposed 
more effectual for counteracting such fallacious 
tendencies of the human mind, than the cultiva- 
tion of reason, the expanding of the intellectual 
faculties, and the habit of applying the principles 
of knowledge to the diversified phenomena of hu- 
man character and conduct. The man whose 
mind is accustomed to investigation, and to take 
an extensive range through the regions of science, 
and who considers his mental powers as the chief 
characteristic by which he is distinguished in the 
scale of animal existence, will naturally be guided 
in his estimates of human character, by moral and 
intellectual considerations. His eye will easily 
penetrate through the thin vail of exterior and 
adventitious accompaniments, and appreciate 
what alone is worthy of regard in the characters 
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of men, whether they be surrounded by wealth 
and splendor, or imme in poverty or obscu- 
rity. And with respec peer happiness, ‘a 
person of this deseription will easily enter into 
such a train of reasoning as the following, and 
feel its force:—That, in respect of wealth, what 
we cannot reach may very well be forborne; that 
the inequality of happiness on this account is, for 
the most part, much less than it seems; that the 
greatness which we admire at a distance, has 
much fewer advantages, and much. less splendor, 
when we are suffered to approach it; that the 
happiness which we imagine to be found in high 
life, is much alloyed ‘4nd diminished by a variety 
of foolish passions and domestic cares and anxi- 
eties, of which we are generally ignorant; and 
that the apparent infelicity of the lower stations 
in society is frequently moderated by various mo- 
ral and domestic comforts, unknown to many of 
those who occupy the highest ranks of social life. 
There is a certain portion of external enjoyment 
without which no man can be happy; and there 
is a certain portion of wealth to procure this en- 
joyment which every rank of society ought to pos- 
sess, and which even the lowest ranks would obtain, 
were the movements of the social machine properly 
conducted. But, to pursue riches, with all the 
violence of passion, as the chief end of our being, 
is not only degrading to our intellectual natures, 
and tends to block up the avenues to tranquil 
enjoyment, but is fraught with toil and anxiety, 
and innumerable hazards. ‘ Wealth,” says a 
certain moral writer, “is nothing in itself; it is 
not useful but when it departs from us; its value 
is found only in that which it can purchase, 
which, if we suppose it put to its best use by 
those that possess it, seems not much to deserve 
the desire or envy of a wise man. It is certain, 
that with regard to corporeal enjoyment, money 
can neither open new avenues to pleasure, nor 
block up the passages of anguish. Disease and 
infirmity still continue to torture and enfeeble, 
perhaps exasperated by luxury, or promoted by 
softness. With respect to the mind, it has rarely 
been observed, that wealth contributes much to 
quicken the discernment, enlarge the capacity, 
or elevate the imagination; but may, by hiring 
flattery, or laying diligence asleep, confirm error 
and harden stupidity.” 

Such are some of the views and principles by 
which an enlightened mind will naturally esti- 
mate the characters and enjoyments of mankind. 
Were the great body of the population in every 
country qualified to enter into such reasonings, 
and to feel the force of such considerations, it 
could not fail of being accompanied with many 
beneficial effects. It would temper that foolish 
adulation which ignorance and imbecility so fre- 

uently offer at the shrine of wealth and splen- 
or; and would undermine those envious and dis- 
contented dispositions with which the lower ranks 
are apt to view the riches and possessions of the 
great. As moral principles and conduct, asso- 
ciated with intelligence, are the only proper ob- 
jects of respect in the human character, it would 
lead persons to form a judgment of the true dig- 
nity of man, not by the glitter of affluence, or 
the splendor of equipage, but by those moral and 
intellectual qualities and endowments, which, in 
every station, demand our regard, and which 
constitute the real glory of the human character. 
It would tend to counteract the principle of Ava- 
rice, which has produced so many miseries and 
mischiefs in society, and to promote that Con- 
tentment under the allotments of Divine Provi- 
dence in which consists the chief part of the 
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happiness of mankind. And while it would coun- 
teract the tendency to foolish and immoral pur- 
suits, it would direct to those rational pursuits 
and enjoyments which are pure and permanent, 
and congenial to the high dignity and destination 
of man. In short, were the attention of the 
higher and influential classes turned away from 
hounding and horse-racing, masquerades, gam- 
bling, and such like frivolous amusements, and 
directed ‘to the study of useful science, we might 
expect to behold them patronizing philanthropic 
and scientific characters in their plans and inves- 
tigations, and devoting a portion of their wealth 
to carry forward those improvements by» which 
the comforts of mankind would be increased, and 
science and art carried nearer to perfection. The 
twentieth part of that wealth which is too fre- 
quently spent in fashionable follies, were it de- 
voted to such purposes, would be of incalculable 
service to the interests both of humanity and of 
science. ; 


II. The acquisition of general knowledge would 
enable persons to profit by their attendance on pub- 
lic instruetions. 

In the present day, lectures on popular-philoso- 
phy, astronomy, chemistry, geology, and political 
economy are occasionally delivered in the princi- 
pal cities and towns of Great Britain; but, out 
of a population of thirty or forty thousand, it 
frequently happens, that scarcely thirty or forty 
individuals can be collected to listen to instruc- 
tions on such subjects. This, no doubt, is partly 
owing to the fee demanded for admission, which 
is sometimes beyond the reach of many intelli- 
gent persons in the lower walks of life. But it 
is chiefly owing to the want of taste for such 
branches of knowledge—to ignorance of the ele- 
ments of general science—and to unacquaintance 
with the terms which require to be used in the 
explanation of such subjects, arising from the 
want intellectual instruction in early life-— 
Even of the few who generally attend such lec- 
tures, there is not perhaps the one half who can 
enter with intelligence into the train of reasoning 
and illustration brought forward by the lecturer, 
or feel much interest in the discussions, excepting 
when their eyes are dazzled with some flashy ex- 
periment. Hence it follows, that very little - 
ledge comparatively can be communicated in 1 
way to the population at large, owing to the defi- 
ciency of previous instruction—and that systems 
of intellectual education, more extensive and effi- 
cient than those which have hitherto been in ope- 
ration, require to be adopted, before the great body 
of the people can be supposed to profit by attend- 
ance on courses of lectures on any department of 
knowledge. 

The same remark will apply, with a few modi- 
fications, to the instructions, delivered by the 
teachers of religion. For want of a proper foun- 
dation being previously laid, in the exercise of 
the rational faculty, and the acquisition of gene- 
ral information, comparatively little advantage is 
derived from the sermons and expository lectures 
delivered by the ministers of the Gospel. Of a 
thousand individuals which may compose a wor- 
shiping assembly where religious instructions are 
imparted, there are seldom above two hundred 
(and most frequently much fewer) that can give 
any intelligent account of the train of thought 
which has been pursued, or the topics which have 
been illustrated in the, discourses to which they 
have professed to listen. This may ‘be owing, in 
many instances, to the dry and abstract method 
by which certain preachers construct their dis- 
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courses, and to the want of energy, and the dull 
and monotonous manner in which they are de- 
livered. But, in the majority of instances, it is 
obviously owing to habits of inattention to sub- 
jects of an intellectual nature—to an incapacity 
for following a train of illustration or reasoning— 
and to the want of acquaintance with the mean- 
ing of many terms which theological instructors 
find it expedient to use in the construction of their 
discourses—and such deficiencies are to be ascribed 
to the menta! faculties not having been exercised 
from infancy in the pursuit of knowledge and in 
rational investigations. 

This deficiency of knowledge and intellectual 
culture seems to be virtually acknowledged by the 
ministers of religion; since, in their general dis- 
courses, they confine themselves, for the most 
part, to the elucidation of the first principles of re- 
ligion. Instead of exhibibiting a luminous and 
comprehensive view of the whole scenery of di- 
vine revelation, and illustrating its various parts 
from the history of nations, the system of nature, 
and the scenes of human life—they generally con- 
fine their discussions to a few topics connected 
with what are termed the fundamental doctrines 
of the Gospel. Instead of “going on to perfec- 
tion,” as the Apostle Paul exhorts, by tracing the 
elements of Christianity in all their bearings on 
moral conduct and Christian contemplation, and 
endeavoring to carry forward the mind to the 
most enlarged views of the perfections of God 
and the “glory of his kingdom ”’—they feel them- 
selves under the necessity of recurring again and 
again to “the first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ ’’—feeding their hearers “with milk” in- 
stead of “strong meat.”? And the reason assigned 
for waiving the consideration of the more sub- 
lime topics of natural and revealed religion, and 
thus limiting the subject of their discussions, is 
that their hearers are unqualified to follow them 
in the arguments and illustrations which behooved 
to be brought forward on such subjects—that such 
an attempt would be like speaking to the winds 
or beating the air, and would infallibly mar their 
edification. If this reason be valid (and that it 
is partly so there can be little doubt), it implies, 
that some glaring deficiency must exist in thé 
mental culture of the great body of professing 
— and that it ought to be remedied by 
very proper mean, in order that they may be 
qualified to advance in the knowledge of the at- 
tributes, the works, and the ways of God, and to 
“go on unto perfection.” 

It is foretold in the sacred oracles, that “men 
shall speak of the might of God’s terrible acts,” 
that “his saints shall speak of the ‘glory of his 
kingdom, and talk of his power, to make known to 
the sons of men his mighty operations and the 
glorious majesty of his kingdom.”’ This predic- 
tion has never yet been fulfilled in reference to the 

reat body of the Christian church. For, where 
pia we find one out of twenty among the hear- 
ers of the Gospel capable of rehearsing the “ter- 
rible acts”? of God, either in his moral or his 
physical operations—of tracing the dispensations 
of his providence toward nations and communi- 
ties, in a connected series, from the commence- 
ment of time, through the successive periods of 
history —and of comparing the desolations of 
cities and the ruin of empires with the declara- 
tions of ancient prophecy?’ Where do we find 
one out of a hundred capable of expatiating on 
the “power” of Jehovah, and on the most strik- 
ing displays of tnis perfection which are exhibited 
throughout the vast creation? Or where shall 
we find those who are qualified to display the 
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ire which is “establish. 
racing within its bounda- 
} and ten thousands of 
worlds—or “to speak,” with intelligence, “of the 
glory of that kingdom which ruleth over all,” 
and thus “to make known to others the mighty 
operations’ carried on by Jehovah, “and the 
glorious majesty of his kingdom?’’ It is obvious 
that no such qualifications yet exist among the 
majority of members which compose the visible 
church. And yet the predictions to which we 
refer must be realized, at some period or another, 
in the history of the divine dispensations. And 
is it not desirable that they should, in some de- 
gree, be realized in our own times? And, if so, 
ought we not to exert all our influence and ener- 
gies in endeavoring to accomplish so important 
and desirable an object? And, in what manner 
are our energies in this respect to be exerted, but 
in concerting and executing, without delay, plans 
for the universal intellectual instruction of man- 
kind? For, without the communication of know- 
ledge to a far greater extent, and much more di- 
versified than what has even yet been considered 
necessary for ordinary Christians, we can never 
expect to behold in the visible church “saints” 
endowed with such sublime qualifications as those 
to which we have alluded, or the approach of 
that auspicious era when “ all shall know the 
Lord,”’ in the highest sense of the expression, 
“from the least even to the greatest.” 

To obtain a comprehensive, and as far as pos- 
sible, a complete view of the system of revelation 
in all its parts and bearings, and to be enabled to 
comply with all its requirements, is both the duty 
and the interest of every man. But, in order to 
this attainment, there must be acquired a certain 
habit of thinking and of meditating. In vain 
does a person turn over whole volumes, and at- 
tempt to peruse catechisms, bodies of divinity, or 
even the Scriptures themselves,—he can never 
comprehend the dependencies, connections and 
bearings of divine. truth, and the facts they ex- 
plain and illustrate, unless he acquire a habit of 
arranging ideas, of laying down principles, and 
deducing conclusions. But this habit cannot be 
acquired without a continued series of instruc- 
tions, especially in the early part of life, accom- 
panied with serious attention and profound ap- 
plication. For want of such pre-requisites the 
great body of Christians do not reap half the 
benefit they otherwise might from the preaching 
of the Gospel; and “ when for the time they ought 
to be teachers of others, they have still need that 
one teach them again, which be the first princi- 
ples of the oracles of God.’ “Hence it is,” says 
a celebrated preacher, “that the greatest part of 
our sermons produce so little fruit, because ser- 
mons are, at least they ought to be, connected 
discourses, in which the principle founds the con- 
sequence, and the consequence follows the prin- 
ciple: all which supposes in the hearers a habit 
of meditation and attention. For the same rea- 
son, we are apt to be offended when anybody at- 
tempts to draw us out of the sphere of our preyu- 
dices, and are not only ignorant, but ignorant 
from gravity, and derive, I know not what glory 
from our own stupidity. Hence it is, that a 
preacher is seldom or never allowed to soar In his 
sermons, to rise into the contemplation of some 
lofty and rapturous objects, but must always de+ 
scend to the first principles of religion, as if he 
preached for the first time, or as if his auditors for 
the first time heard. Hence our preachers seem 
to lead us into obscure paths, and to lose us in ab- 
stract speculations, when they treat of some of 







magnificence of that 
ed in the heavens,’’ 
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the attributes of God, such as his faithfulness, his 
love of order, his regard for his intelligent crea- 
tures. It is owing to. thi at-we are, in some 
sense, well acquainted with some truths of re- 
ligion, while we remain entirely ignorant of 
others, Hence also it is, that some doctrines 
which are true in themselves, demonstrated in 
our Scriptures, and essential to religion, become 
errors, yea sources of many errors in our mouths, 
because we consider them only in themselves, and 
not in connection with other doctrines, or in the 
proper places to which they belong in the system 
of religion.” 

Were we then, without delay, to set on foot 
plans of universal instruction, on a rational prin- 
ciple—were the young generation to be univer- 

trained up in rational exercises and habits 
eflection, first at Infant Schools, and after- 
ward at seminaries of a higher order, conducted 
on the same intellectual principle, and this system 
of tuition continued to the age of manhood, we 
should, ere long, behold a wonderful change in 
the state of society, in the intelligence of the 
Christian people, and in the illustrations of reli- 
ion which would be introduced into the pulpit. 

e should behold thousands of intelligent wor- 
shipers crowding our religious assemblies, with 
minds prepared for receiving instruction, and 
eagerly listening to arguments and illustrations 
in. reference to the most sublime and important 
subjects. We should behold our preachers ex- 
Bpining the first principles of religion with such 
clearness and energy, that they should seldom 
need to recur to the subject, “soaring in their 
sermons,” rising into “the contemplation of 
some lofty and rapturous objects’’— displaying 
the majesty and supremacy of God in the, opera- 
tion of his moral government among the nations, 
descanting on his glorious attributes, exhibiting 
his wisdom in the arrangements of nature and 
the movements of his providence, illustrating his 
omnipotence and grandeur from the glories of the 
firmament, and the magnitude of the universe— 
directing their hearers to the contemplation of the 
works of his hand as illustrations of the decla- 
rations of his word—demonstrating the truth of 
revelation from its powerful and beneficent effects 
—enforcing the holy tempers and the duties which 
religion requires from every rational and scriptu- 
ral. motive—illustrating the effects of moral evil 
from the history of nations and the miseries in 
which it has involved individuals and societies— 
expatiating on schemes of philanthropy for the 
im ement of mankind, and the conversion of 
the heathen, and displaying the love and mercy of 
God toward our race, and the connections and 
bearings of the work of redemption, in its rela- 
tion to the angelic tribes and other beings, and in 
its glorious and happy consequences on unnum- 
bered multitudes of mazikind, throughout the 
ages of eternity. In such a state of Christian 
society we should have no dull monotonous 
preachers, skimming over the surface of an ab- 
stract subject, in a twenty minutes’ sermon, and 
leaving their hearers as dull, and lifeless, and un- 
informed as they found them; but a]l our public 
services would be conducted with life, and energy, 
and pathos, and by men of sanctified dispositions 
and enlightened understandings, “ not given to”’ 
idleness and “ filthy lucre,” but having their whole 
faculties absorbed in the study of the word, the 
ways, and the works of God. And, in order to 
expand the minds of the Christian people, and 
to prepare them for listening with intelligence to 
such instructions, we should have Courses of 
Lectures on Natural History, Philosophy, Astro- 
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nomy, and General History, attended by thousands 
of anxious inquirers, instead of the tens which 
can now be induced to attend on such means of 
instruction. For knowledge, when it is clearly 
exhibited, and where a previous desire has been 
excited for its acquisition, is a source of enjoy- 
ment to the human mind in every stage of its 
progress, from the years of infancy to the latest 
period of mortal existence 


III. Such a diffusion of knowledge as that to 
which we have now adverted, would introduce a 
spirit of tolerance and moderation, and prevent the 
recurrence of those persecutions for conscience’ 
sake, which have so much disgraced the world. 

It is a striking and most melancholy fact in the 
history of man, that the most ‘dreadful sufferings 
and tortures ever felt by human beings, have been 
inflicted on account of differences of opinion re- 
specting the dogmas and the ceremonies of reli- 
gion. Men have been suffered to remain villains, 
cheats and robbers, deceitful, profligate and pro- 
fane, to invade the territories of their unoffend- 
ing neighbors, to burn cities and towns, to lay 
waste provinces, and slaughter thousands of their 
fellow-ereatures, and to pass with impunity; 
while, in numerous instances, the most pious, up- 
right, and philanthropic characters have been hur- 
ried like criminals to stakes, gibbets, racks, and 
flames, merely for holding an opinion different 
from their superiors respecting a doctrine in reli- 


‘gion, or the manner in which the Divine Being 


ought to be worshiped. In the early ages of 
Christianity, under the emperor Nero, the Chris- 
tians were wrapped up in the skins of wild beasts, 
and some of them in this state worried and de- 
voured by dogs; others were crucified, and others 
dressed in shirts made stiff with wax, fixed to axle 
trees, and set on fire, and consumed in the gar- 
dens at Rome. Such dreadful persecutions con- 
tinued, under the heathen emperors, with a few 
intervals, to the time of Constantine, a period of 
more than two hundred and thirty years. It 
might not be so much to be wondered at that pa- 
gans should persecute the followers of Christ; 
but‘it was not long before pretended Christians 
kegan to persecute one another on account of cer- 
tain shades of difference in their religious opi 
ions. The persecutions to which the Wal 
and Albigenses were subjected by the 
church, and strangling and burning of suppose 
heretics, and the tortures inflicted on those sus- 
pected of favoting the doctrines of Protestantism 
by the Spanish inquisition—a court whose history 
is written in flames, and in characters of blood,— 
exhibit a series. of diabolical cruelties, the recital 
of which is enough to make “the ears of every 
one to tingle,’”? and to make him feel as if he were 
degraded in belonging to a race of intelligences 
capable of perpetrating such dreadful enormities 

Even in the British isles such persecutions have 
raged, and such cruelties have been perpetrated, 
and that, too, in the name of the benevolent reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ. In our times, the more ap- 
palling and horrific forms which persecution for- 
merly assumed, have been set aside by the civil 
laws of the country, but is spirit still remains, 
and manifests itself in a variety of different 
shapes. What other name, can be given to a 
power which prevents a numerous and respecta- 
ble body of men from holding certain civil offices 
and emoluntents, because they do not belong to 
an established church, and yet compels them to 
contribute to the maintenance of the ministers of 
that church, although they do not recognize them 
as their religious instructors? that denies to a 






dissenter, or his children, the privilege of being 
interred in what is called consecrated ground, and 
refuses to allow a bell to be tolled at their fune- 
rals?—that, in Scotland, prevents a person, how- 
ever distinguished for moral qualifications and in- 
tellectual acquirements, from being eligible as 
teacher of a parochial school, if he is not connected 
with the established’ church? and in many other 
ways attempts to degrade thousands of individu- 
als on account of their thinking and acting ac- 
cording to the dictates of their conscience? It is 
true, indeed, that fires, and racks, and tortures, 
and gibbets, and thumb-screws are no longer ap- 
plied as punishments for differences of opinion in 
religion, for the strong hand of the civil law in- 
terposes to prevent them. But were no such 
power interposed, the principle which sanctions 
such deprivations as those now mentioned, if car- 
ried out to all its legitimate consequences, might 
soon lead to as dreadful persecutions as those 
which have already entailed indelible disgrace on 
the race of man. ' 
Such a spirit of intolerance and persecution is 
directly opposed to every rational principle, to 
every generous and humane feeling, to every pre- 
cept of Christianity, and to every disposition in- 
culcated by the religion of Jesus. Jt is the hight 
of absurdity to enforce belief in any doctrine or 
tenet, by the application of physical power, for it 
never can produce the intended effect; it may 
harden and render persons more obstinate in their 
opinions, but it can never convey conviction to 
the understanding. And if men had not acted 
like fools and idiots, as well as like demons, such 
a force, in such cases, would never have been 
applied. And, as such an attempt is irrational, so 
it is criminal in the highest degree, to aim at pro- 
ducing conviction by the application of flames, 
or by the point of the sword; being at direct va- 
riance both with the precepts and the. practice of 
the Benevolent Founder of our holy religion. 
We have, therefore, the strongest reason to con- 
clude, that were the light of science and of Chris- 
tianity universally diffused, the hydra of persecu- 
tion would never dare, in any shape, to lift up its 
heads again in the world. As it was during the 
dark ages that it raged in its most horrific forms, 
go the light of intelligence would force it back to 
the infernal regions whence it arose, as the wild 
beasts of the forest betake themselves to their 
dens and thickets at the approach of the rising 
sun. Wherever reason holds its ascendency in 
the mind, and the benevolence of Christianity is 
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the great principle of human action, persecution 


will never be resorted to, either for extirpating | 
An | 
| the limited or the expansive range of its intellec- 
| tual vision;—that where its mental view is nar- 


error or enforcing belief in any opinions. 
enlightened mind will at once perceive, that in 
punishing erroneous opinions by fines, imprison- 


ment, racks, and flames, there is no fitness between | 


the punishment and the supposed crime. 'The crime | 


is a mental error, but penal laws have no internal 


operation on the mind, except to exasperate its | 


feelings against the power that enforces them, and 
to confirm it more strongly in the opinions it has 
embraced. Errors of judgment, whether religious 
or political, can only be overturned by arguments 
and calm reasoning, and all the civil and ecclesi- 
astical despots on earth, with all their edicts, and 
bulls, and tortures, will never be able to extirpate 
them in any other way. For the more that force 
is resorted to to compel beli®* in any system of 
opinions, the more will the mind revolt at such an 
attempt, and the more will it be convinced, that 
such a system is worthless and untenable, since it 





requires such irrational measures for its support. 
It can only tend to produce dissimulation, and to | 
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increase the number of hypocrites and deceivers. 
An enlightened mind will also perceive, that such 
conduct is no less irreligious than it is irrational; 
fors where persecution begins religion ends. Re- 
ligion proclaims “ peace on earth and good will to 
men;’’ all its doctrines, laws, and ordinances are 
intended to promote the happiness of mankind, 
both in “ the life that now is and that which is. to 
come.” But actions which tend to injure men in 
their persons, liberty, or property, under the. pre~ 
tense of converting them from error, must be-di- 
rectly repugnant to the spirit of that religion 
which is “pure and peaceable, gentle, and easy to 
be entreated,’’ and to the character of that Benev- 
olent Being, whose “tender mercies are over all 
his works.’ If our religion required for its estab- 
lishment in the world, the infliction of civil pait 
and penalties on those who oppose it, it would be 
unworthy of being supported by any rational 
being; and it isa sure evidence that it is not the 
genuine religion of the Bible, but error and human 
inventions, under the mask of Christianity, that 
are intended to be established, when such means 
are employed for its propagation and support. It 
requires very little reflection to perceive, that re- 
ligion does not consist in mere opinions or cere- 
monial observances, but in the cultivation and 
exercise of those heavenly virtues and dispositions 
which tend to cement the family of mankind in 
brotherly affection, and to prepare them for the in- 
tercourses and employments of the celestial world; 
and if these are wanting or disregarded, religion 
becomes a mere inanity, and it is of little con- 
sequence what opinions men profess to entertain 
respecting it. 

In short, in an enlightened state of society, 
men would be disposed to allow the utmost free- 
dom of thought on every subject, not inconsistent 
with the good order of society, and would never- 
theless hold the most friendly intercourse with 
each other. They would clearly discern, that the 
best way to reclaim the vicious, and to convert 
the erroneous, is, not to rail and to threaten, but 
to be affable and gentle, to bring forward cogent 
arguments, and “in meekness: to instruct those 
who oppose themselves to the truth’? They 
would see, that many of those opinions and dog- 
mas, in regard to religion, which have created 
heart-burnings and dissensions, are comparatively 
of trivial importance,—that the doctrines in which 
all Christians agree are much more numerous, and 
of far greater importance, than those about which 
they differ,—that there are subjects on which the 
limited faculties of human beings are unable to 
form any clear or decisive opinions,—that the 
mind must form its opinions,—in accordance with 


row and confined, its conclusions must be some- 
what different from those which are deduced by a 
mind qualified to take in a more extensive field of 
vision,—that the philosopher whose mind takes 
in at a grasp the general system of the world, and 
the diversified phenomena of the universe, must 
have ideas and modes of thinking materially dif- 
ferent from those of the peasant, whose views are 
limited chiefly to the confines of his parish, and 
the objects immediately around him,—that there 
are few men willfully erroneous, and that ignorance 
and vice are the principal causes of false and un- 
tenable opinions,—that due allowance ought al- 
ways to be made for educational biases, local 
prejudices, social influence, and the range of 
thought to which’ individuals have been accus- 
tomed,—that the exercise of love toward God 
and man is of infinitely greater importance than 
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mere coincidence in opinion, and that a complete 
unanimity of opinion on every subject is not to 
be expected in the present state, perhaps not even 
in the future world. Were such considerations 
taken into account (and they would be all re- 
cognized in an enlightened state of society), those 
contentions and animosities which now rankle in 
the Christian church, and separate the different 
sectaries, would be laid to rest, persecution in 
every shape would be held in universal abhoy- 
rence, and peace, moderation, and candor would 
distinguish the friends of religion and all classes 
of society. 


IV.—A universal diffusion of knowledge would 
vanquish the antipathies of nations, and tend to 
ee union and harmony among mankind. 

" God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
But although they are all the offspring of one 
Almighty Being, and descended from one original 
human pair, they bave hitherto lived, for the most 
part, in a state of strife and variance, of conten- 
tion and warfare. The history of the world con- 
tains little else than details of the dissensions of 
nations, the teuds of chieftains, “the tumults of 
the people,” the revolutions of empires, and the 
scenes of devastation and carnage which have 
followed in their train. If we go as far back in 
our researches as the earliest historical records 
can carry us, we shall find that wars have pre- 
vailed, almost without intermission, in every age, 
in every country, and among every tribe. No 
sooner has one series of battles terminated than 
preparations have been made for another; and, 
in such contests, magnificent cities have been 
tumbled into ruins, provinces desolated, kingdoms 
rent asunder, and thousands of thousands of hu- 
man beings slaughtered with all the ferocity of 
infernal demons. Itis not. beyond the bounds'of 
probability to suppose, that, in’ those scenes of 
warfare, the eighth part of the human race, in 
every age, has been destroyed, or, a number of 
mankind amounting to nearly twenty thousand 
millions, which is equal to twenty-five times the 
number of inhabitants presently existing in the 
world. And the leaders in such diabolical ex- 
pes, so far from repenting of their atrocities, 
ave generally been disposed to glory in their 
crimes. 

Hence the jealousies, the antipathies, and the 
hatred which have subsisted, and which still sub- 
sist, between neighboring nations. The Turks 
hate the Greeks, and, as far as in their power, in- 
flict upon them every species of cruelty and in- 
justice. The Chinese hate the Europeans, cheat 
them if they can, and pride themselves in their 
fancied superiority over all other nations. The 
Moors of Africa hate the negroes, plunder their 
villages, and reduce them to slavery; the King of 
Dahomey wages almost continual war with the 
neighboring tribes, and adorns the walls of his 
os a with the skulls of prisoners taken in battle. 

he Algerines and the emperors of Morocco live 
in a state of continual warfare with Christian na- 
tions, seize upon their ships, and reduce their 
crews to slavery. The Monucaboes, who inhabit 
the inland part of Malacca, live at variance with 
all around them, and never fail to set fire to the 
ripening grain in every field that is unprotected 
and uninclosed. The Arabians are set against 
every other nation,and roam through their de- 
serts, attacking caravans and travelers of every 
description. The inhabitants of one part of New 
Zealand are almost in a continual state of enmity 
against those of another, and the natives of almost 
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every island in the Indian and Pacific oceans, if 
not engaged in actual contests, are in a state of 
warlike attitude with regard to each other. Even 
nations advanced to high degrees of civilization, 
are found indulging the meanest and most unrea- 
sonable jealousies and antipathies in relation to 
oneanother. The French and the English, whom 
nature has separated only by a narrow channel of 
the sea, and who are distinguished above all other 
nations for their discoveries and improvements in 
the arts, have, for centuries, fostered a spirit of 
jealousy and rivalship which has produced poli- 
tical animosities, hatred, wars, and ruin to the 
financial and commercial interests of both na- 
tions. During the wars which succeeded the 
French revolution, this spirit of hatred and en- 
mity rose to stich a pitch, that a large portion of 
each nation would have, with pleasure, beheld the 
other hurled with fury into the infernal regions.* 

Is there no prospect, then, that such antipa- 
thies shall ever be extirpated, and harmony re- 
stored to the distracted nations? Shall the earth 
be forever swept with the besom of destruction? 


Shall war continue its ravages without intermis- 


sion? Shall hatred still rankle among all nations, 
and Peace never wave its olive branch over the 
world? Are we to sit down in hopeless despair, 
that a union among the nations will ever be ef- 
fected, because wars have continued since the 
beginning of the world? No,—we have no rea- 
son to despair of ultimate success, when the mo- 
ral machinery, calculated to effectuate the object, 
shall be set in motion. As ignorance is the pa- 
rent of vice, the nurse of pride, avarice, ambition, 
and other unhallowed passions, from which wars 
derive their origin, so, when the strongholds of 
ignorance shall be demolished, and the light of 
intelligence shall shed its influence over the 
world, and the opposite principles of humility, 
moderation, and benevolence shall pervade the 
minds of men, the foundations of the system of 
warfare will be shaken, and a basis laid for the 
establishment of universal peace. However lon 
the ravages of war have desolated and comer‘tinadl 
the world, it is announced in the decree of heaven, 
that a period shall arrive ‘“ when wars shall cease 
unto the ends of the earth.’ And the era when 
warriors “shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks, and learn 
the art of war no more,”’ is coeval with the period 
foretold in ancient prophecy, when “the know- 
ledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, and when 
all shall know him from the least to the greatest.’ 
Knowledge has a tendency to unite the hearts 
of all who are engaged-in its pursuit; it forms a 
bond of union among its votaries more firm and 
permanent than that which unites princes and 
statesmen; especially if it is conjoined with Chris- 
tian principles and virtuous dispositions. Con- 
geniality of sentiments, and similarity of pursuits, 
gradually weaken the force of vulgar prejudices, 
and tend to demolish those barriers which the 
jealousies of nations have thrown around each 
other. ‘True philosophers, whether English, Swe- 
dish, Russian, Swiss, German, or Italian, main- 
tain an intimate and affectionate correspondence 
with each other on every subject of literature and 


ai. 


* During the wars alluded to, a gentleman (conversing 
with the author on the subject), who was uttering the most 
virulent invectives against the French, concluded by saying, 
After all [wish no great evil to the French, J only wish 
they were all safcly landed in heaven,” plainly intimating, 
that he considered them unworthy to live upon the earth, 
and that the sooner they were cut off from it and sent to the 
other world, so much the better, whether their fate should 


be to dwell in the shades of Tartarus or the abodes of Ely: 
sium, 
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science, notwithstanding the antipathies of their 
respective nations. During the late long-continu- 
ed and destructive warfare between the French 
and English, which was carried on with unprece- 
dented hostility and rancor, the naturalists, ma- 
thematicians, astronomers, and chemists of the 
two countries, held the most friendly correspon- 
dence in relation to the subjects connected with 
their respective departments, in so far as the 
Pas eee of their political rulers would permit. 
n the communication of the French and English 
philosophers respecting the progress of scientific 
discovery, we find few traces of nationality, and 
should scarcely be able to learn from such com- 
munications that their respective nations were en- 
gaged in warfare, unless when they lament the 
obstructions which interrupted thelr regular cor- 
respondence, and their injurious effects on the 
interests of science. It is a well known fact, that, 
during the late war, when political animosities 
ran so high, the National Institute of France an- 
nounced prizes for the discussion of scientific 
questions, and invited the learned in other na- 
tions, not even excepting the English, to engage 
in the competition; and one of our countrymen, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, actually obtained one of 
the most valuable and distinguished of these 
honorary awards. 

When knowledge is conjoined with a-recogni- 
tion of the Christian precept, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ its possessor will easily 
be made to enter into such considerations as the 
following, and to feel their force:—That all men, 
to whatever nation or tribe they belong, are the 
children of one Almighty Parent, endowed with 
the same corporeal organs, the same intellectual 
powers, and the same lineaments of the Divine im- 
age—that they are subject to the same animal and 
intellectual wants, exposed to the same accidents 
and calamities, and susceptible of the same plea- 
sures and enjoyments—that they have the same 
capacities for attaining to higher degrees of know- 
ledge and felicity, and enjoy the same hopes and 
prospects of a blessed immortality—that God dis- 
tributes among them all, thousands of benefits, 
embellishing their habitations with the same rural 
beauties, causing the same sun to enlighten them, 
the same vital air to make their lungs play, and 
the same rains and dews to irrigate their ground, 
and ripen their fields to harvest—that they are all 
capable of performing noble achievements, heroic 
exploits, vast enterprises; of displaying illustrious 
virtues, and of making important discoveries and 
improvements—that they are all’ connected to- 
gether by numerous ties and relations, preparing 
for each other the bounties of Nature and the pro- 
ductions of art, and conveying them by sea and 
land from one country to another; one nation fur- 
nishing tea, another sugar, another wine, another 
silk, another cotton, and another distributing its 
manufactures in both hemispheres of the globe—in 
short, that they are all under the moral government 
of the same omnipotent Being, who “hath made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the 
face of all the earth, who hath determined the 
boundaries of their habitations,’? who carries them 
yearly around the center of light and heat, and 
who “gives them rain from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, filling their hearts with food and glad- 
ness.”? How various, then, the, ties, how sacred 
and indissoluble the bonds, wuich should unite 
men of all nations! Every man, whether he be 
a. Jew or a Greek, a Barbarian or a Scythian, a 
Turk or a Frenchman, a German or a Swede, a 
Hottentot or an Indian, an Englishman or a Chi- 
nese, is to be considered as our kinsman and our 
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brother, and, as such, ought to be embraced with 
benevolence and affection. In whatever region 
of the globe he resides, whatever customs or man- 
ners he adopts, and to whatever religious system 
he adheres, he is a member of the same family to 
which we all belong. And shall we feel indiffe- 
rent to our brethren, shall we indulge resentment 
and hostility toward them, because they are sep- 
arated from us by a river, by a channel, by an arm 
of the sea, by a range of mountains, or by an ar- 
bitrary line drawn by the jealousy of despots, or 
because their government and policy are different 
from ours? Ought we not, on the contrary, to 
take a cordial interest in everything that concerns 
them—to rejoice in their prosperity, to feel com- 
passion on account of the ravages, desolation, and 
misery which error and folly, vice and tyranny. 
may have produced among them; and to allen 
to the utmost of our power, the misfortunes and 
oppressions under which they groan? Reason, as 
well as Christianity, spurns at that narrow-minded 
patriotism which confines its regards to a particu- 


lar country, and would promote its interests by 


any means, although it should prove injurious to 
every other nation. Whatever tends to the gen- 
eral good of the whole human family, will ulti- 
mately be found conducive to the prosperity and 
happiness of every particular nation and tribe; 
while, on the other hand, a selfish and ungenerous 
conduct toward other communities, and an attempt 
to injure or degrade them, will seldom fail to de- 
prive us of the benefits we wished to secure, and 
to expose us to the evils we intended to avert. 
Such appear in fact to be the principles of God’s 
moral government among the nations, and such 
the sanctions by which the laws of natural justice 
are enforced. 

Were such sentiments universally recognized 
and appreciated, the antipathies of nations would 
speedily be vanquished, and union and harmony 
prevail among all the kindreds of the earth. And 
what a multitude of advantages would ensue— 
what a variety of interesting scenes would be pre- 
sented—what an immense number of delightful 
associations would be produced, were such a union 
effected among mankind! Were men over all the 
globe living in peace and harmony, every sea would 
be navigated, every region explored, its scenery 
described, its productions collected, its botanical 
peculiarities ascertained, and its geological struc- 
ture investigated. The geography of the globe 
would be brought to perfection; its beauties, har- 
monies, and sublimities displayed, and the useful 
productions of every clime transported to eyery 
country, and cultivated in every land. Science 
would, of course, be improved, and its boundaries 
enlarged; new physical facts would be discovered 
for confirming and illustrating its principles, and a 
broad foundation laid for carrying it to perfection. 
While, at present, every traveler in quest of sci- 
entific knowledge in foreign lands, is limited in 
his excursions, and even exposed to imminent dan- 
ger, by the rancor of savage tribes and the jealousy 
of despotic governments—in such a state of things, 
every facility would be given to his researches, 
and all the documents of history, and the trea- 
sures of nature and art, laid open to his inspection. 
He would be conducted, as a friend and brother, 
through every city and rural scene; the processes 
of arts and manufactures, the curiosities of na- 
ture, and the archives of literature and science 
would be laid open to his view; and he would re- 
turn to his native land loaded with avhatever is 
curious and useful in nature and art, and enriched 
with new accessions to his treasures of knowledge. 
The knowledge and arts of one country would 
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thus be quickly transported to another; agricul- 
tural, manufacturing. and mechanical improve- 
ments would be gradually introduced into every 
region; barren wastes would be cultivated, forests 
eut down, marshes drained, cities founded, tem- 
ples, schools and academies erected, modes of rapid 
communication between distant countries esta-\ 
blished, mutual interchanges of affection promo- 
ted, and “the once barren deserts made to rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.” > 
We should then behold the inhabitants of dis- 
tant countries arriving on our shores—not with 
tomahawks, clubs, spears, muskets, and other hos- 
tile weapons, but with the symbols of peace and 
the productions of their respective climes. We 
should behold the Malayans, the Chinese, the 
tes, the Burmese, the Persians and the 
ypanese, unfurling their banners on our coasts 
and rivers, unloading their cargoes of tea, coffee, 
silks, nankeens, embroideries, carpets, pearls, dia- 
monds, and gold and silver ornaments and uten- 
sils—traversing our streets and squares in the cos- 
tume of their respective countries, gazing at our 
shops and edifices, wondering at our manners and 
customs, mingling in our assemblies, holding in- 
tercourse with our artists and philosophers, atten- 
ding our scientific lectures and experiments, ac- 
quiring a knowledge of our arts and sciences, and 
returning to their native climes to report to their 
countrymén the information they had received, 
and to introduce among them our discoveries and 
aaa me “We should behold the tawny 
indians of Southern Asia forcing their way up its 








mighty rivers in their leathern canoes, to the ex- 
tremities of the north, and displaying on the fro- 
zen shores of the icy sea, the riches of the Ganges; 
the Laplander covered with warm fur arriving in 
southern markets, in his sledge drawn by rein- 
deer, and exposing for sale the sable skins and 
furs of Siberia; and the copper-colored American 
Indian traversing the Antilles, and conveying from 
isle to isle his gold and emeralds.’? We should 
occasionally behold numerous caravans of Arabi- 
ans, mounted on their dromedaries and camels, 
and tribes of Tartars, Bedouins, and Moors visit- 
ing the civilized countries of Europe, laden’ with 
the rarities and riches of their respective countries, 
admiring the splendor of our cities and public 
edifices, learning our arts and manufactures, ac- 
quiring a knowledge of our literature and sciences, 
purchasing our commodities, procuring specimens 
of our philosophical instruments, steam-engines, 
and mechanical powers—inviting agriculturists, 
artists, mechanics, teachers, ministers of religion, 
mathematicians and philosophers, to settle among 
them, for the purpose of improving their system 
of husbandry, rearing cities, towns and villages, 
disseminating useful knowledge, and introducing 
the arts and enjoyments of civilized society—at 
the same time inviting them to contract marriages 
with their sisters and daughters, and thus, by new 
alliances, to reunite the branches of the human family, 
which, though descended from one common pa- 
rent, have been so long disunited,—and which 
disunion, national prejudices and antipathies, as 
well as climate and complexion, have tended to 
perpetuate. And, while, we were thus instrumen- 
tal in imparting knowledge and improvements to 
other nations, we ourselves should reap innumera- 
ble advantages. Our travelers and navigators, into 
whatever regions they might wish to penetrate, 
would feel secure from every hostile attack, and 





would recognize in every one they met a friend 
and a brother, ready to relieve their necessities, to 
contribute to their comfort, and to direct them in 
their mercantile arrangements and scientific re- 
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searches. Our merchants and manufacturers 
would find numerous emporiums for their goods, 
and new openings for commercial enterprise, and 
would import from other countries new conveni- 
ences and comforts for the use of their country- 
men at home. 

From such friendly intercourses we should learn, 
more particularly than we have yet done, the his- 
tory of other nutions, and the peculiar circumstan- 
ces in which they have existed, particularily of 
those tribes which have been considered as moving 
beyond the range of civilized society. All that 
we at present know of the history of many foreign 
nations, consists of a few insulated sketches and 
anecdotes, picked up at random by travelers who 
passed only a few days or weeks in the countries 
they describe, who were beheld with suspicion, 
and were imperfectly acquainted with the lan- 
guages of the inhabitants. But, from a familiar 
and confidential intercourse, we should become 
acquainted with the whole series of their history, 
so faras it is known, which might not only be 
curious and interesting in itself, but might throw 
a light on the records of other nations, on the 
facts of sacred history, and on the general history 
of the world. We might thus know something 
of the circumstances which attended the early dis- 
persion of mankind,—the motives which deter- 
mined each tribe to choose its separate habitation 
in an unknown region, and which induced them 
to cross unknown arms of the sea, to traverse 
mountains which presented no path, and rivers 
which had not yet received a name, and whose 
commencement and termination were alike un- 
known. The information which distant tribes 
refuse us, when we approach them like warlike 
adventurers or ambitious merchants, would be 
freely communicated, when we mingled with them 
as friends and benefactors, and especially, after we 
had been instrumental in meliorating their physi- 
cal and moral condition, and in communicating 
to them our improvements. 

And, in the name of all that is sacred and bene- 
volent, what should hinder such harmonious and 
affectionate intercourses between nations from 
being universally realized? Are we not all breth- 
ren of one family? Have we not all one Father? 
Has not one God created us? Does not the same 
planet support us, and the same atmosphere sur- 
round us? Does not the same sun cheer and en- 
lighten us? Have we not the same physical organ- 
ization, the same mental powers, and the same 
immortal destination? And is it not the interest 
of every individual of the human family that such 
a friendly intercourse should be established? Are 
there any insuperable obstructions, any impassable 
barriers, any natural impossibilities, that prevent 
such a union among the nations? No,—know- 
ledge, combined with moral principle and true re- 
ligion, if universally diffused, would speedily ef- 
fectuate this wonderful transformation. Enlighten 
the understanding, direct the moral powers of 
man, extend the knowledge of Christianity 
through the world, and a broad foundation will 
be laid for universal improvement, and wniversal 
friendship among all nations. 

But, in order that we may be instrumental in 
preparing the way for so desirable an event, our 
conduct toward other nations, and particularly 
toward uncivilized tribes, must be very different 
from what it has generally been in the ages that 
are past. We must become, not the plunderers 
and destroyers, but the instructors and the bene- 
factors of mankind. Instead of sending forth the 
artillery of war, for the subjugation of distant 
nations, we must uniformly display the banner 
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of love and the branch of Peace; instead of 
dispatching crowds of needy adventurers, fired 
with the accursed love of gold, to plunder and to 
kill, like the Spaniards in their conquest of Mexi- 
co and Peru,—we must send forth armies of en- 
lightened benefactors, to traverse the benighted 
nations, to carry the knowledge of divine truth 
within the region of Pagan darkness, to impart to 
them the blessings of instruction, and the com- 
forts and conveniences of civilized life. Instead of 
landing on their shores swords and spears and 
musketry,—plowshares, pruning hooks, and every 
other agricultural implement, must be plentifully 
supplied to all the inhabitants. Instead of carry- 
ing into slavery their children and relatives, and 
imbittering their lives with cruel treatment, like 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese, in reference to 
the African negroes, we must proclaim “liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison-doors 
to them that are bound.” In short, our conduct 
must be almost diametrically opposite to that 
which political intriguers have generally pursued 
toward. other states, if we would promote union 
among the nations. Our selfishness must be 
changed into beneficence, our pride into humility, 
our avarice into generosity, and our malignity 
into kindness and benevolence. Kindness and 
benevolent attentions will sometimes subdue even 
the most ferocious animals, and will seldom fail 
to soften the breast of the most savage people, and 
to win their affections. There is scarcely an in- 
dividual within the range of the human species, 
or even within the range of animated nature, but 
is susceptible of the impressions of love; and if 
such principles and affections were to direct the 
future intercourses of nations, we might expect, 
ere long, to behold the commencement of that 
happy era, when “the wilderness and solitary 
place shall be glad, when nation shall no longer 
lift up sword against nation, when righteousness 
and praise shall spring forth before all the nations, 
and when there shall be nothing to hurt or de- 
stroy”? among all the families of the earth. 


V.—A general diffusion of knowledge would 
be one general mean of promoting union in the 
Christian Church. 

It is a lamentable fact, that throughout the 
whole world, there is no system of religion, the 
votaries of which are subdivided into so many 
sectaries as those who profess an adherence to the 
Christian faith. Within the limits of Great Bri- 
tain. there are perhaps not much fewer than a 
hundred different denominations of Christians 
belonging to the Protestant church. We have 
Calvinists, Arminians, Baxterians, Antinomians, 
Arians and Unitarians, Episcopalians, Presbyteri- 
ans, Methodists, Baptists, and Independents,—Se- 
ceders, Brownists, Sandemanians, Quakers, Mora- 
vians, Swedenborgians, Millenarians, Sabbatari- 
ans, Universalists, Sublapsarians, Supralapsarians, 
Dunkers, Kilhamites, Shakers, &c. Of some of 
these there are several subdivisions. ‘Thus, there 
are three or four denominations of Seceders, four 
or five of Baptists, three or four of Methodists, 
and two or three of Glassites or Sandemanians. 
Most of these denominations recognize the leading 
truths of divine revelation,—the natural and 
moral attributes of the Deity,—the fall of man, 
—the necessity of a Saviour,—the incarnation of 
Christ,—the indispensable duty of faith in him 
for the remission of sins,—the necessity of regen- 
eration, and of holiness in principle and practice, 
—the obligation of the moral law,—the doctrine 
of a resurrection from the dead, and of a future 
state of rewards and punishments,—in short, 
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everything by which Christianity tis distinguished 
from Mahomedanism, Pagan idolatry, and all the 
other systems of religion that prevail in the world. 
Yet, while agreeing in the leading doctrines of 
the Christian faith, they continue in a state of se- 
paration from each other, as if they had no com- 
mon bond of union, and, as rival sects, are too 
frequently in a state of alienation, and even of 
open hostility. The points in which they differ 
are frequently so minute as to be incapable of be- 
ing accurately defined, or rendered palpable to an 
impartial inquirer. Where the difference is most 
apparent, it consists chiefly in a diversity of 
opinion respecting such questions as the follow- 
ing:—W hether the election of man to eternal life 
be absolute or conditional,—whether Christ died 
for the sins of the whole world, or only for a” 
limited number,—whether there be a gradation 
an equality among the ministers of the Christian 


church, —whether every particular society of 


Christians has power to regulate its own affairs, 
or ought to be in subjection to higher courts of 
judicature,—whether the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper should be received in the posture of sitting 
or of kneeling,—whether Baptism should be ad- 
ministered to infants or adults, or be performed 
by dipping or sprinkling, &c, Such are some of 
the points of dispute, which have torn the Chris- 
tian church into a number of shreds, and produced 
among the different sectaries, jealousies, recrimi- 
nations and contentions. When we consider the 
number and the importance of the leading facts 
and doctrines in which they all agree, it appear 

somewhat strange and even absurd, that they 
should stand aloof from each other, and even as-- 
sume a hostile attitude, on account of such com-- 
paratively trivial differences of. opinion, especially 
when they all profess to be promoting the same 
grand object, traveling to the same heavenly 
country, and expect, ere long, to sit down in har- 
mony in the mansions above. The grand princi- 
ples of human action, which it is the chief object 
of Revelation to establish, and the precepts of 
morality which ought to govern the affections and 
conduct of every Christian, are recognized by all; 
and why then should they separate from each 
other, and remain at variance on account of mat- 
ters of “doubtful disputation?” 

The evils which flow from such a divided state 
of Christian society, are numerous and much to 
be deplored. A sectarian spirit has burst asund. 
the bonds of Christian love, and preventea wat 
harmonious and affectionate intercourse among 
Christians which is one of the chief enjoyments 
of social religion. It has infused jealousies, fan- 
ned the flame of animosity and discord, set 
friends, brethren and families at variance, and 
shattered even civil communities into factions 
and parties. It has kindled contentions and heart- 
burnings, produced envyings, animosities, and 
hatred of brethren, burst asunder the strongest 
ties of natural affection, and has led professed 
Christians to violate the plainest dictates of hu- 
manity and of natural justice. It has excited a 
feverish zeal for the peculiarities of a sectary, 
while the distinguishing features of Christianity 
have either been overlooked or trampled under 
foot. It has wasted money unnecessarily in erect- 
ing separate places of worship, which might have 
been devoted to the promotion of the interests of 
our common Christianity. It has even corrupted 
our very prayers, infused into them human pas- 
sions, and a spirit of party, and confined them to 
the narrow limits of our own sectary, as if the Om- 
nipotent, whom we profess to adore, were biased 
by the same prejudices as ourselves, and dispensed 
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his favors according to our contracted views. 
Could we fly with the swiftness of an angelic 
messenger through the various assemblies con- 
yened on the Christian Sabbath, while they are 
offering up their prayers to heaven, what a re- 
pulsive and discordant scene would present itself, 
when we beheld the leaders of certain sectaries 
confining their petitions to their own votaries, 
imploring a special blessing upon themselves, as 
if they were the chief favorites of heaven, lament- 
ing the errors of others, throwing out inuendoes 
against rival sectaries, taking credit to themselves 
as the chief depositories of gospel truth, and 
thanking God for their superior attainments in 
Chris rfection! How unlike the noble, 
benev and expansive spirit which Christian- 
Py inculcates!—Nay, the intolerance which the 

visions of the Christian church have engendered, 
has established Inquisitions for the purpose of 


torturing and burning supposed heretics,—has’ 


banished, imprisoned, plundered, hanged and com- 
mitted to the flames, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, on account of their religious opinions; 
and many eminent characters, illustrious for their 
piety and virtue, have fallen victims to such un- 
christian barbarities. 

In particular, the divisions and contentions of 
Christians have been one of the chief causes of 
the progress of infidelity. The truth and excel- 
lence of our religion can only be exhibited to the 
world by its effects. And when, instead of love, 
union and harmony among its professors, we be- 
hold bitter envyings, schisms, contentions and 
animosities, there appears nothing to allure vi- 
cious and unthinking minds to examine its evi- 
dences, and to give it an impartial hearing. “ First 
agree among yourselves,” infidels reply, “and 
then we will consider the truth and importance 
of your opinions.”? Such a mode of reasoning 
and conduct is indeed both absurd and unfair, 
when the genuine doctrines and requisitions of 
Christianity are clearly stated in its original re- 
cords, and which they ought to examine for them- 
selves; but it is a circumstance much to be de- 
plored, that Christians, by their sectarian animo- 
sities, should throw a stumbling-block in the way 
of rational investigation into the truths and foun- 
dations of religion, and cause thousands to stumble 
and fall to their destruction. But, what is perhaps 
worst of all, it has greatly retarded, and still re- 
tards, the universal propagation of Christianity 
through the world. Something has indeed been 
effected, of late years, by various sections of the 
Christian church, in the different Missionary enter- 

_ prises which they have conducted, in their separ- 
ate capacities; but it is not too much to affirm, 
that, had they acted in combination and in har- 
mony, in the missionary cause, ten times more 
.good would have been effected than has ever yet 
been accomplished. Beside, in our present mode 
of propagating the Gospel among the heathen, we 
are to a certain extent, sowing the seeds of those 
unhappy dissensions which have so long prevailed 
among ourselves. And, therefore, until the dif- 
ferent religious denominations, in this and other 
Christian lands, be brought into a more general 
and harmonious union, we cannot expect.to be- 
hold a rapid and extensive propagation of primi- 
tive Christianity throughout the Pagan world. 

Such are some of the evils which a sectarian 
spirit has produced in the Christian Church. It is 
almost needless to say, that they do not originate 
in the genius of the Gospel, which is directly 
opposed to such a spirit, but in the corruption of 
human nature, and the perversion of true religion. 
They have their rise in ignorance,—in ignorance 







both of the revelations of the Bible, considered as 
one whole, and of those truths of history, philo- 
sophy, and general science, which have a tendency 
to liberalize and to. enlarge the capacity of the 
human mind. This ignorance naturally leads to 
self-conceit, and an obstinate attachment to precon- 
ceived opinions and party prejudices, to attaching 
an undue importance to certain subordinate and 
favorite opinions, and overlooking the grand es- 
sentials of the Christian scheme; and thus pre- 
vents the mind from expanding its views, and 
taking a luminous and comprehensive survey of 
the general bearings and distinguishing features 
of the religion of the Bible. And, if such nume- 
rous and serious evils have followed from the di- 
visions of Christians, it becomes an important 
inquiry, whether they have ever been productive 
of advantages sufficient to counterbalance such 
pernicious effects. Is an obscure question, in 
relation to church-government, to be set in com- 
petition with Christian union? Isa metaphysical 
opinion about the sovereignty of God, and his 
councils during eternity past, to be obstinately 
maintained, although the strongest bonds of Chris~- 
tian love should thereby be burst asunder? Is 
the rigid adherence to an opinion respecting dip- 
ping or sprinkling in baptism, or the maintenance 
of a dogma in reference to the extent of Christ’s 
redemption, under pretense of bearing a testimony 
in behalf of Divine truth, to be considered as suf- 
ficient to counterbalance the numerous evils 
which have flowed from a sectarian spirit? Can 
we suppose, that He whose law is love, who hath 
commanded us to “keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace,’ and who hath declared, 
again and again, in the most explicit terms, “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye love one another ;’’ are we to suppose, that 
He will consider the maintenance of such opin- 
ions, under such pretenses, as a warrant for the 
infringement of the law of charity, or the breach 
of Christian union, or that he sets a higher value 
on intellectual subtleties and speculative opinions, 
than on the practical requisitions of his word, and 
the manifestations of Christian temper and con- 
duct? To answer these questions in the affirma- 
tive, would be little short of offering an insult to 
the King of Zion. Whatever is not so clearly 
revealed in Scripture, that every rational and seri- 
ous inquirer does not plainly perceive it to be 
truth or duty, can scarcely be supposed to be of 
such importance, as to warrant the breach of the 
unity of the church. For the inspired writers, 
who were the vehicles of a revelation from heaven, 
can never be supposed to have used vague or am- 
biguous language in explaining and enforcing 
matters of the first importance. 

If we consider the temper and conduct of many 
of those who are sticklers upon phrases, and zeal- 
ous about matters of mere form, we shall be con- 
vinced how few beneficial practical effects are the 
result of a narrow sectarian spirit. While they 
appear fired with a holy zeal lest the purity of 
divine ordinances should be tainted by unwashed 
hands, you will sometimes find them immersed in 
the grossest sensualities and immoralities of con- 
duct. While they are severe sticklers for what 
they conceive to be the primitive form and order 
of a Christian church, you will not unfrequently 
find disorder reigning in their families, the instrue- 
tion of their children and servants neglected, and 
a sour and boisterous spirit manifested in all their 
intercourses with their domestics. Yea, you will 
find, in numerous instances, that they scruple not 
to practice frauds in the course of their business, 
and that you can have less dependence on their 
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promises than on those of the men of the world, 
who make no pretenses to religion. As an excel- 
lent writer has well observed: “An ardent tem- 
perament converts the enthusiast into a zealot, 
who, while he is laborious in winning proselytes, 
discharges common duties very temissly, and is 
found to be a more punctilious observer of his 
creed than of his word. Or, if his imagination 
is fertile, he becomes a visionary, who lives on 
better terms with angels and with seraphs, than 
with his children, servants, and neighbors; or, he 
is one who, while he reverences the ‘thrones, 
dominions, and powers’ of the invisible world, 
vents his spleen in railing on all ‘dignities and 
powers on earth.’’’* 

What are the remedies, then, which may be 
applied for healing the unhappy divisions which 
have arisen in the Christian church? It is evi- 
dent, in the first place, that we must discard the 
greater part of those human systems of divinity, and 
those polemical writings and controversies, which 
have fanned the flame of animosity, and which 
have so frequently been substituted in the room 
of the oracles of God. We must revert to the 
Scriptures as the sole standard of every religious 
opinion, and fix our attention chiefly on those 
matters of paramount importance which are obvi- 
ous to every attentive reader, and which enter into 
the essence of the Christian system. For, to 
maintain, that the Scriptures are not sufficiently 
clear and explicit in regard to everything that has 
a bearing on the present comfort and the ever- 
lasting happiness of mankind, is nothing short of 
a libel on the character of the sacred writers, and 
an indignity offered to Him by whose Spirit they 
were inspired. We must also endeavor to discard 
the “vain janglings,’’ the sophistical reasonings, 
and the metaphysical refinements of the schools, 
and the technical terms of polemical theology, 
suchas trinity, hypostatical union, sacraments, &c., 
and, in our discussions, especially on mysterious 
or doubtful subjects, adhere as nearly as possible 
to the language of the inspired writers, In par- 
ticular, more attention ought to be paid to the 
manifestation of Christian love, and the practice 
of religion, than to a mere coincidence of view 
with regard to certain theological dogmas. For 
it is easy to conceive, that a man may be anima- 
ted by holy principles and dispositions, although 
he may have an obscure conception, or may even 
entertain an erroneous opinion, of some of the 
doctrines of religion; and we know by experi- 
ence, that men may contend zealously for what 
are considered orthodox doctrines, and yet be des- 
titute of the spirit of religion, and trample on its 
most important practical requirements. And, 
were the spirit of our holy religion thoroughly to 
pervade the different sections of the church—were 
Christian affection more generally manifested 
among all who bear the Christian name, and the 
practical injunctions of Christianity uniformly 
exemplified in their conduct, we should soon be- 
hold a general coincidence of opinion on every- 
thing that can be deemed important in religion, 
and a mutual candor and forbearance, in regard 
to all subordinate opinions, that do not enter into 
the essence of religion, and which ought to be 
left. to the private judgment of every inquirer. 

But I entertain little hope that such measures 
will be adopted, and an object soMesirable accom- 
plished, while so much ignorance still pervades 
the minds of the majority of Christians, and while 
the range of their intellectual views is so much 
contracted. It is only when the effects of a gen- 
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eral diffusion of knowledge shall be more exten- 

sively felt, that a more general and cordial union 

of the Christian world is to be expected. Light 

in the understanding is the source of all reforma- 

tions, the detector of all evils and abuses, the cor- 

rector of all errors and misconceptions, and the 

stimulus to every improvement. It dispels the 

mists which prevented our distinct vision of the 

objects of our contemplation, discovers the stum- 

bling-blocks over which we had fallen, points out 

the devious ways into which we had wandered, 

and presents before us every object in its just 

magnitude and proportions. The knowledge to 

which I allude consists, in the first’ .in a 

clear and comprehensive view of the whole sys- 

tem of divine revelation, in all its connections and 
bearings,—and, in the next place, in an acquain-— 
tance with all those historical, geographical, and 

scientific facts which have a tendency to expand 

the capacity of the mind, and to enlarge our con- 

ceptions of the attributes of God, and of the 
ways of his providence. Wherever the mind is 
thoroughly enlightened in the knowledge of such 
subjects, the tendency to bigotry and sectarianism 
will quickly be destroyed; and the partition walls 
which now separate the different sections of the 
church will gradually be undermined and crum- 
ble into dust. This might be illustrated from the 
very nature of the thing. A man whose mind is 
shrouded in comparative ignorance, is like a per- 
son who lands on an unknown country in the 
dusk of the evening, and forms his opinion of its 
scenery and inhabitants from the obscure and 
limited view he is obliged to take of them, durin, 

the course of a few hours,—while he whose min 

is enlightened in every department of human and 
divine knowledge, is like one who has taken a 
minute and comprehensive survey of the same 
country, traversed its length and breadth, mingled 
with every class of its inhabitants, visited its 
cities, towns, and villages, and studied its arts and 
sciences, its laws, customs and antiquities. The 
one can form but a very imperfect and inaccurate 
conception of the country he has visited, and 
could convey only a similar conception to others, 
—the other has acquired a correct idea of the 
scene he has surveyed, and can form an accurate 
judgment of the nature, the tendency, and bear- 
ings of the laws, institutions, and political econ- 
omy which have been the subject of his investi- 
gations. So that the accounts given by these 
two visitors, of the same country, behooved to be 
materially different. The sectarian bigot is one 
who has taken a partial and limited view of one 
or two departments of the field of revelation, who 
fixes his attention on a few of its minute objects, 
and who overlooks the sublimity and the grand 
bearings of its more magnificent scenery. The 
man of knowledge explores it throughout its 
length and breadth, fixes his eye upon its distin- 
guishing features, and brings all the information 
he has acquired from other quarters, to assist his 
conceptions of the nature, the bearings, and rela- 
tions of the multifarious objects presented to his 
view. The luminous views he has taken of the 
leading objects and designs of revelation, and the 
expansive conceptions he has acquired of the 
perfections of Him by whom it was imparted,— 
will never suffer him to believe, that it is agree- 
able to the will of God that a Christian society 
should be reut asunder in the spirit of animosity, 
because one party maintains, for example, that 
dipping is the true miode of performing baptism, 
and the other, that it should be administered by 
sprinkling; while they both recognize it as a di-- 
vine ordinance, and symbolical of spiritual bles- 
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sings,—or that such conduct can have a tendency 
to promote the glory of God, and the best inter- 
ests of men. He can never believe that that 
incomprehensible Being who inhabiteth eternity, 
who superintends the affairs of ten thousand 
worlds, and who hath exhibited in his word the 
way to eternal life, in the clearest light—should 
attach so great a degree of importance to such 
questions, that either the one party or the other 
should be considered as exclusive supporters of 
divine truth, while they infringe the law of Chris- 
tian love, and forbear “to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.” For, in reference 
to the mple now stated, a few drops of water 
are equally a symbol or emblem as the mass of 
liquid in a mighty river;—and to consider the 
Almighty as beholding with approbation such 
speculations, and their consequent effects, would 
be little short of affixing a libel on his moral 
character. The man of knowledge is disposed to 
view in the same light, almost all the minute 
questions and circumstantial opinions, which have 
been the cause of separating the church of Christ 
into its numerous compartments. 

If we attend to facts, we shall find, that, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the nian who 
is a violent party-partisan, is one whose ideas run 
in one ‘narrow track, and who has taken a very 
limited and partial survey of the great objects of 
Teligion. He is generally unacquainted with the 
range of history, the facts of science, the philo- 
sophy of nature, and the physical and moral state 
of distant nations. His mind never ranges over 
the globe, nor contemplates the remote wonders 
of the Creator’s empire. His reading is chiefly 
confined to the volumes and pamphlets published 
by the partisans of his own sect; he can run over 
the scriptures and arguments which support his 
opinions, like a racer in his course, but, if you 
break in upon his train of thought, and require 
him to prove his positions, as he goes along, he is 
at a stand, and knows not how to proceed. While 
he magnifies, with a microscopic eye, the impor- 
tance of his own peculiar views, he almost over- 
looks the grand and distinguishing truths of the 
Bible, in which all true Christians are agreed. 
On the other hand, there is scarcely one instance 
out of a hundred, of men whose minds are tho- 
roughly imbued with the truths of science and 
revelation, being the violent abettors of sectarian 
opinions, or indulging in party animosities; for, 
knowledge and liberality of sentiments almost 
uniformly go hand in hand. While we ought to 

_ Tecognize and appreciate every portion of divine 
truth, in so far as we perceive its evidence,—it is, 
nevertheless, the dictate of an enlightened under- 
standing, that those truths which are of the jirst 
importance, demand our first and chief attention. 
Every controversy, agitated among Christians on 
subjects of inferior importance, has_a direct ten- 
dency to withdraw the attention from the great 
objects which distinguish the revelations of the 
Bible; and there cannot be a more absurd or fatal 
delusion, than to acquire correct notions on mat- 
ters comparatively unimportant, while we throw 
into the shade, or but faintly apprehend, those 
truths which are essential to religion, and of ever- 
lasting moment. Every enlightened Christian 
perceives the truth and importance of this posi- 
tion; and were it to be universally acted upon, 
sectarian divisions and contentions would soon 
cease to exist; for they have almost uniformly 
taken place in consequence of attaching too great 
a degree of importance to matters of inferior 
moment. 

Were the minds of the members of the Chris- 








tian church, therefore, thoroughly enlightened, 
and imbued with the moral principles of the reli- 
gion of Jesus, we should soon behold, among all 
denominations, a tendency to union, on the broad 
basis of recognizing the grand essential truths of 
Christianity, which formed the principal subjects 
of discussion in the sermons of our Saviour and 
his apostles—and a spirit of forbearance manifes- 
ted in regard to all opinions on matters of inferior 
importance. Were this period arrived—and, from 
the signs of our times, its approach cannot be 
very distant—it would be attended with a train 
of the most glorious and auspicious effects. A 
merging of party differences, and a consequent 
union of enlightened Christians, would dissipate 
that spirit of trifling in religion by which so much 
time has been absorbed in discussing sectarian 
opinions, to the neglect of the great objects of the 

hristian faith; for when trivial controversies are 
quashed, the time and attention they absorbed 
would be devoted to more sublime and important 
investigations. It would have a powerful influ- 
ence on the propagation of Christianity through- 
out the heathen world; for the whole Christian 
world would then become one grand Missionary 
Society, whose operations would be conducted 
with more efficiency and skill, whose funds would 
be much more ample,,and whose Missionaries 
would be better educated than they now are—and 
those sectarian differences of opinion, which now 
produce so many unhappy dissensions, forever 
prevented from disturbing the harmony of con- 
verts in distant lands. It would cherish the prin- 
ciple of Christian love, detach it from every 
unholy jealousy, and render it more ardent and 
expansive in its philanthropic operations. It 
would produce a powerful and beneficial influence 
upon the men of the world, and even upon infi 
dels themselves; it would snatch from them one 
of their most powerful arguments against the 
religion of the Bible, and would allure them to 
the investigation of its evidences, by the exhibi- 
tion it gave of its harmonious and happy effects. 
It would have an influence on the minds of the 
Roman Catholics, in leading them to an unbiased 
inquiry into the grounds on which the Protestant 
church is established. At present, when called 
upon to examine the doctrines of Protestantism, 
they retort upon us—‘ You are divided into a . 
hundred different sectaries, and are at variance 
among yourselves ; show us which of these sects 
is in possession of the truth, and we will then 
examine your pretensions, and perhaps come over 
to your standard.’? It would have an influence 
on the Jewish people, in removing their prejudices 
against the religion of Jesus of Nazareth, espe- 
cially, were it followed, as it likely would be, 
with a repeal of all those statutes which have 
imposed upon them disabilities, deprived them of 
the rights of citizenship, and subjected them to 
unchristian severities. In short—in connection 
with the general manifestation of Christian prin- 
ciple—it would produce a benign influence on 
surrounding nations, and on the world at large. 
For a body of Christians, in such a country as 
ours, formed into one grand association, and act- 
ing in harmony, must exert a powerful influence 
on the councils of the nation; and our political 
intercourses with other states, being conducted 
on the basis of Christian principles and laws, 
would invite their attention to a religion produc- 
tive of so much harmony and so many beneficial 
effects. Peace and unity in the church would 
have a tendency to promote peace and friendship 
among nations; the cause of universal education 
would be promoted, without those obstructions 
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which now arise from sectarian prejudices; and a 
general diffusion of useful knowledge would soon 
be effected throughout every quarter of the civi- 
lized world, until the knowledge of Jehovah should 
cover the earth as the waters cover the channels 
of the seas. ‘ 

The disunion of the Christian church is not to 
be perpetual. We are certain, that a period is 
hastening on, when its divisions shall be healed, 
when its boundaries shall be enlarged, and when 
“the name of Jehovah shall be one throughout all 
the earth.’ At some period or other, therefore, 
in the ‘lapse of time, a movement toward such a 
union must commence. It cannot take place be- 
fore the attention of the religious world is direct- 
ed to this object. And why should not such a 
movement commence at the present moment? 
Why should we lose another year, or even ano- 
ther month, before we attempt to concert mea- 
sures, in order to bring about a consummation so 
devoutly to be wished? The present eventful 
period is peculiarly auspicious for this purpose; 
when the foundations of tyranny, injustice, and 
error are beginning to be shaken; when know- 
ledge is making progress among every order of 
society; when reforms in the state, and in every 
subordinate department of the community, ure 
loudly demanded by persons of every character 
and of every rank; when the evils attached to our 
ecclesiastical institutions are publicly denounced; 
when the scriptures are translating into the lan- 
guages of every tribe; and when missionary en- 
terprises are carrying forward in every quarter of 
the habitable globe. To attempt a union of all 
true Christians, at the present crisis, would, there- 
fore, be nothing more than falling in with the 
spirit of the age, and acting in harmony with 
those multifarious movements, which are destined 
to he the means of enlightening and renovating 
the human race; and at no period since the Re- 
formation could such an attempt have been made 
with more sanguine expectations, and greater 
prospects of success. All eyes are now turned 
toward some eventful and auspicious era, when 
the light of science shall shine refulgent, when 
abuses shall be corrected, evils remedied, society 
meliorated, and its various ranks brought into 
more harmonious association. And shall Chris- 
tians alone remain shut up in their little home- 
steads, apart from each other, stickling about 
phrases, and contending about forms, without ever 
coming forth to salute each other in the spirit of 
union, and to give an impulse to the moral ma- 
chinery that is hastening forward the world’s im- 
provement and regeneration? Such a surmise 
cannot be indulged: it would be a Jibel on the 
Christian world, and a reproach on the religion of 
which they profess themselves the votaries. I 
trust there are thousands in every department of 
the church, who are ardently longing to break 
down the walls of partition, which separate them 
from their brethren, and anxiously waiting for 
an opportunity of expressing their sentiments, 
and of giving the right hand of fellowship “to all 
who love our Lord Jesus in sincerity.” 

In any attempts that may be made to promote 
this great object, mutual concessions behooved. to 
be made by all parties. One general principle, 
that requires to be recognized, is this:—that every 
opinion and practice be set aside, which is acknow- 
ledged on all hands to have ne direct foundation in 
scripture, but is a mere human fabrication, in- 
troduced by accident or whim; such as, the ob- 
servance of fast and preparation days previous to 
the participation of the Lord’s Supper, kneeling 
in the act of partaking of that ordinance, repeat- 





ing the Athanasian Creed in the regular services 
of the church, &c. &c. It isa striking and re- 
markable fact, that the chief points about which 
Christians are divided, are points on which the 
volume of inspiration is silent, and which the 
presumption and perversity of men have attached 
to the Christian system, and interwoven with the 
truths and ordinances of religion; and, there- 
fore, were the line of distinction clearly drawn 
between mere human opinions and ceremonials, 
and the positive dictates of revelation, and the 
one separated from the other, the way would be 
prepared for a more intimate and harmonious 
union in the church of Christ. As a preparative 
measure to such a union, a friendly intercourse 
between the different sectaries * should be solicit- 
ed and cherished. Enlightened ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations should occasionally exchange 
pulpits, and officiate for each other in the public 
exercises of divine worship. This would tend to 
show to the world, and to each other, that there is 
no unholy jealousy or hostile animosity subsisting 
between them, which their present conduct and 
attitude too frequently indicate. It would also be 
productive of many conveniences, in the case of 
a minister being indisposed, or absent from home, 
as his place could frequently be supplied, without 
the least expense or inconvenience, by his breth- 
ren of other denominations. It would. likewise 
show to the mass of professing Christians, that 
the doctrines promulgated, and ,the duties en- 
forced, by ministers of different denominations, 
ate substantially the same. What a disgrace to 
the Christian name, that such a friendly inter- 
course has never yet been established; or, when 
it occasionally happens, that it should be consi- 
dered as an extraordinary and unlooked-for pheno- 
menon! Whata strange and unexpected report 
must be received by Christian converts in hea- 
then lands, when they are told, that Christian 


ministers in this country, who were instrumental: 


in sending missionaries to communicate to them 
the knowledge of salvation, are actuated by so 
much jealousy, and stand so much aloof from 
each other, that even at the very time they are 
planning missionary enterprises, they will refuse 
their pulpits to each other, for the purpose of ad- 
dressing their fellow-men'on subjects connected 
with their everlasting interests, and refrain from 
joining in unison in the ordinances of religion, 
although mapy of them expect, ere long, to join 
in harmony in the services of the sanctuary 
above! It is to be hoped, that such a disgrace to 
the Christian cause will soon be wiped away, and 
its inconsistency clearly perceived by all who are 
intelligent and “right-hearted men.” 

Such a friendly intercourse and correspon- 
dence as now suggested, would be far more effi- 
cient in preparing the way for a cordial union of 
Christians, than the deliberations and discussions 
of a’ thousand doctors of divinity, delegated to 


‘meet in councils to settle the points in dispute be- 


tween the different sectaries. This object, I pre- 
sume, will never be accomplished by theological 
controversy, or by any attempt to convince the 
respective parties of the futility or erroneousness 
of their peculiar opinions; but, on the ground of 
their being brought nearer to each other, and 
more firmly united in the mutual exercise of the 
Christian virtues, and in the bonds of Christian 
affection. And, when such a harmonious inter- 
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* By sectaries, in this place, and elsewhere, I understand, 
not only the different denominations of Dissenters, but the 
Church of England, the Church of Scotland, and all other 
national churches, which are all so many sectaries, or dif- 
ferent compartments of the universal Christian church, 
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course shall be fully effected, it will form a more 

lorious and auspicious era in the history of the 

hristian church, than has ever occurred since 
the “ good tidings of great joy’ were proclaimed 
in the plains of Bethlehem, or since the day of 
Pentecost, when “the whole multitude of them 


that believed were of one heart, and of one soul, 


and had all things common.’’# 


SECTION XI. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CONNECTING SCIENCE WITH 


wt RELIGION. 


In several of the preceding sections, I have ex- 
hibited sketches of the outlines of some of the 
branches of science, and of the objects toward 
which its investigations are directed. I have all 
along taken it for granted, that such knowledge 
and investigations ought to be combined with 
just views of religion, and an attention to its 
practical a¢quirements, and have occasionally in- 
terspersed some remarks on this topic. But as 
the subject is of peculiar importance, it may not 
be inexpedient to devote a section to its more par- 
ticular elucidation. 

Of late years, knowledge has increased, among 
the middle and lower ranks of society, with 
greater rapidity than in any preceding age, and 
Mechanics’ Institutions, and other associations 
have been formed, to give an impulse to the re- 
newed vigor of the human mind, and to gratify 
the desires which are now excited for intellectual 
pleasures and acquirements. Reason is arousing 
from the slumber of ages, and appears determined 
to. make aggressions on the world of science, and 
to employ its faculties on every object which 
comes within the range of human investigation. 

“The laborer, the mechanic and artisan,—no 
longer confined to trudge in the same beaten 
track in their respective professions, and to the 
limited range of thought which distinguished 
their predecessors in former generations—aspire 
after a knowledge of the principles on which their 
respective arts are founded, and. an acquaintance 
with those scientific subjects, which were formerly 
confined to the cloisters of colleges and the higher 
orders of society. Lectures have been delivered 
in most of our towns and even villages, on the 
practice of the arts and the principlés of the phy- 
sical sciences, which have extended their intellec- 
tual views, and given them a higher idea of the 
nobleness and sublimity of the mental faculties 
with which they are endowed. This excitement 
» to rational inquiry has partly arisen from the 
spirit of the age, and the political movements 
which have distinguished our times; but it has 
also been produced by the exertions of men of 
erudition, in concerting plans for the diffusion of 
knowledge, in giving a popular form to-works of 
science, and divesting it of that air of mystery 
which it formerly assumed. And, should such 
excitement be properly directed, it cannot fail to 
raise the lower ranks of the community from in- 
tellectual degradation, and to prevent them from 
indulging in intemperance, and other sensual 
vices, which have so long debased our rational 
nature. At no former period has the spirit of 
science been so fully awakened, and so generally 
disseminated. On every side the boundaries of 
knowledge have been extended, the system of 
nature explored, the labors of philosophy with- 
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drawn from hypothetical speculations to the in- 
vestigation of facts, and the liberal and mechani- 
cal arts carried to a pitch of perfection, hitherto 
unattained. L 4 

But, amidst all the intellectual movements 
around us, it.is matter of deep regret, that the 
knowledge of true religion, and the practice. of 
its moral precepts, have not kept pace with the 
improvements and the diffusion of science. Not 
a few of those who have lately entered on the 
prosecution of scientific pursuits,—because their 
ideas have not been expanded a little beyond the 
limited range of thought to which they were 
formerly confined—seem now to regard revealed 
religion as little else than a vulgar superstition, 
or, at most, as a matter of inferior moment. Be- 
cause their forefathers thought that the earth was 
the largest body in nature, and placed in a quies- 
cent state in the center of the universe, and that: 
the stars were merely brilliant spangles fixed in 
the concave of the sky, to diversify the firmament 
—which notions are now proved to be erroneous 
—therefore they are apt to surmise, that the reli- 
gion they professed rested on no better a founda- 
tion. Because their notions of that religion were 
blended with erroneous opinions and foolish su-, 
perstitions, they would be disposed to throw aside 
the whole, as unworthy of the attention of men of 
enlightened understandings, whose minds have 
been. emancipated from the shackles of vulgar 
prejudice and priestly domination. Such irreli- 
gious propensities have their origin, for the most 
part, in a principle of vanity and self-conceit, in 
that spirit of pride congenial to human nature, 
which leads the person in whom it predominates 
to vaunt himself on his superiority to vulgar 
opinions and fears—and, in the want of discrimi- 
nating between what is of essential importance in 
religion, and the false and distorted notions which 
have been incorporated with it by the ignorance 
and perversity of men. 

This tendency to irreligion hag likewise been 
promoted by the modes in which scientific know- 
ledge has been generally communicated. In the 
greater part of the best elementary treatises on 
science, there seldom oceurs any distinct refer- 
ence to the perfections and the agency of that 
Omnipotent Being, under whose superintendence 
all the processes of nature are conducted In- 
stead of directing the young and untutored mind 
to rise “from nature up to nature’s God’’—it is 
considered by many, as wnphilosophical, when ex- 
plaining natural phenomena, to advert to any but 
proximate causes, which reason or the senses 
can ascertain, and thus a vail is attempted to be 
drawn between the Deity and his visible opera- 
tions, so as to conceal the agency of Him whose 
laws heaven and earth obey. In the academical 
prelections on physical science, in most of our 
colleges and universities, there appears a studied 
anxiety to avoid every reflection that wears the 
semblance of religion. From the first announce- 
ment of the properties of matter and the laws of mo- 
tion, through all their combinations in the system 
of nature, and their applications to dynamics, 
hydrostatics, pneumatics, optics, electricity, and 
magnetism, the attention of the student is kept 
constantly fixed on secondary causes and physical 
laws, as if the universe were a self-existent and 
independent piece of mechanism; and it is sel- 
dom that the least reference is made to that Al- 
mighty Being who brought it into existence, and 
whose laws and operations are the subject of in- 
vestigation. It is almost needless to add,. that the 
harmony which subsists between the works of 
God, and the revelations of his word—the mutual 
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light which they reflect upon each otheg—the 
views which they open of the plan of the Divine 
government,—and the moral effects which the 
contemplation of nature ought to produce upon 
the heart—are never, so far as we have learned, 
introduced in such seminaries, as subjects which 
demand particular attention. 
carefully kept out of view, and banished, as it 
were, from his own creation; and the susceptible 
mind of the youthful student prevented from 
feeling those impressions of awe and reverence, 
of love and gratitude, which the study of the 
material world, when properly conducted, is cal- 
culated to produce. 

The same principles and defects are perceptible 
in the instructions communicated in most of the 
Mechanics’ Institutions, which have been lately 
formed for the improvement of the middle and 
lower classes of society. It has been publicly 
announced, in the speeches of gentlemen of sci- 
ence and erudition, who, with a laudable zeal, 
took a part in the organization of these institu- 
tions,—and the announcement has been re-echo- 
ed in every similar association, and transcribed 
into every literary journal, — that, “ Hencefor- 
ward the discussions of science are to be com- 
pletely separated from religion.’ I do not mean to 
accuse the highly respectable characters alluded 
to, as being hostile either to natural or revealed 
religion, from the circumstance of their having 
made this announcement; as I presume they only 
intended by it to get rid of those sectarian dis- 
putes about unimportant points in theology, 
which have so long disturbed the peace of the 
church and of the world. But, when I consider 
the use that will be made of it by certain charac- 
ters and societies, and the bearing it may have on 
the mode of communicating scientific knowledge, 
I am constrained to pronounce the declaration as 
no less unphilosophical, than it is impious and im- 
moral in its general tendency. It is unphilosophi- 
cal; for science, when properly considered in re- 
lation to its higher and ultimate objects, is nothing 
else than an investigation of the power, wisdom, 
benevolence, and superintending providence of 
the Almighty, as displayed in the structure and 
movements of the universe,—of the relation in 
which we stand to this Great Being,—and of the 
duties which we owe him. To overlook such 
objects, is evidently contrary to the plainest dic- 
tates of reason and philosophy. Is it possible 
that an intelligent mind can contemplate the ad- 
mirable and astonishing displays of divine perfec- 
tion and munificence, throughout every part of 
creation, and not be excited to the exercise of love, 
and gratitude, and reverential adoration? Such 
feelings and emotions lie at the foundation of all 
true religion,—and the man who can walk through 
the magnificent scene of the universe, without 
feeling the least emotion of reverence and adora- 
tion, or of gratitude for the wise and benevolent 
arrangements of nature, may be pronounced un- 
worthy of enjoying the beneficence of his Creator. 
kt was doubtless for this end, among others, that 
the Almighty opened to our view such a magnifi- 
cent spéctacle as the universe displays, and be- 
stowed upon us faculties capable of investigating 
its structure,—that we might acquire, from the 
contemplation of it, enlarged conceptions of the 
attributes of his nature, and the arrangements of 


his providence, and be excitedo “ give unto him ; 
the glory due to his name.” And, if we derive | 


such impressions from our investigations of the 
material system, shall it be considered as incon- 
sistent with the spirit of true philosophy, to en- 
deavor t> communicate the same impressions to 
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the minds of those whom we are appo.nted to in- 
struct? There can be little doubt, that the prac- 
tice of setting aside all references to the character 
and perfections of the Deity, in physical discus- 
sions, has tended to foster a spirit of irreligion 
youthful minds, and to accelerate their pedbrens 
toward the gulf of infidelity and skepticism. 

Again, philosophy, as well as religion, requires 
that the phenomena of nature be traced up to 
their first cause. There are no causes cogniz- 
able by the senses, which will account for the ori- 
gin of the universe, and the multifarious pheno- 
mena it exhibits; and therefore we must ascend 
in our investigations to the existence of an invi- 
sible and eternal Cause, altogether impalpable to 
the organs of sense, in order to account for 
the existence and movements of the material 
world. To attempt to account for the harmony 
and order, and the nice adaptations which appear 
throughout creation, merely from the physical 
properties of matter, and the laws of motion, is to 
act on the principles of atheism; and is clearly 
repugnant to every dictate of reason, which de- 
clares, that to every effect we must assign an ade- 
quate cause. And; if in our physical investiga- 
tions, we are necessarily led to the admission of a 
self-existent and eternal Being, the original source 
of life and motion, it must be deeply interesting 
to every one of us to acquire as much informa- 
tion as possible respecting his perfections, and the 
character of his moral government. From Him 
we derived our existence,—on Him we depend 
every moment “for life, and breath, and all 
things.’ Our happiness or misery is in his hands, 
and our eternal destiny, whether connected with 
annihilation or with a state of conscious existence, 
must be the result of his sovereign and eternal 
arrangements. Our comfort in the present life, 
and our hopes and prospects in relation to futu- 
rity, are therefore essentially connected with the 
conceptions we form of the attributes of Him who 
made and who governs the universe; and conse- 
quently, that philosophy which either overlooks 
or discards such views and considerations, is un- 
worthy of the name,—is inconsistent with the 
plainest deductions of reason, and, wherever it is 
promulgated, must prove inimical to the best in- 
terests of mankind. To regard science merely in 
its applications to the arts of life, and to overlook 
its deductions in reference to the Supreme Dispo- 
ser of events, is preposterous and absurd, and un- 
worthy of the character of the man who assumes 
to himself the name of a philosopher; for, in do- 
ing so, he violates the rules which guide, him in 
all his other researches, and acts inconsistently 
with the maxim, that the most interesting and 
important objects demand our first and chief at- 
tention. 

But the evil to which I have now adverted, is 
not the only one of which we have reason to com- 
plain. While the deductions of natural religion 
are but slightly adverted to in physical discus- 
sions, and in many instances altogether overlook- 
ed,—the truths of Christianity are virtually set aside ; 
and it seems to be considered by some as incon- 
sistent with the dignity of science, to make the 
slightest reference to the declarations of the sacred 
oracles. In many of our grammar schools, aca- 
demies, and colleges, where the foolish and immo- 
ral rites of pagan mythology are often detailed, 
no instructions are imparted, to counteract the 
baneful influence which heathen maxims and 
idolatry may produce on the youthful mind. The 
superior excellence of the Christian religion, and 
the tendency of its principles and precepts to pro- 
duce happiness, both here and hereafter, are sel- 
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dom exhibited; and in too many instances the 
recognition of a Supreme Being, and of our con- 
tinual dependence upon him, and the duty of im- 
ploring his direction and assistance, are set aside, 
a¥inconsistent with the spirit of the age, and with 
the Mode of conducting a fashionable education. 
The superintendents of mechanic’s institutions, 
following the prevailing mode, have likewise 
agreed to banish from their institutions and dis- 
cussions, all references to religion, and to the 
peculiarities of the Christian system. 

Now, we maintain, that Christianity in every 
point of view in which its revelations may be 
considered, is @ subject of paramount importance. 
It is everything, or it is nothing. It must reign 
supreme over every human. pursuit, over every 
department of science, over every passion’ and 
affection, or be discarded altogether, as to its 
authority over man. It will admit of no compro- 
mises; for the authority with which it professes 
to be invested, is nothing less than the will of the 
Eternal, whose sovereign injunctions the inhabi- 
tants of earth and the hosts of heaven are bound 
to obey. If its claims to a divine origin can be 
disproved, then it may be set aside as unworthy: 
of our regard, and ranked along with the other 
religions which have prevailed in the world. But, 
if it is admitted to be a revelation from the Creator 
of the universe to man on earth, its claims are irre- 
sistible, it cannot be rejected with impunity, and 
its divine principles and maxims ought to be in- 
terwoven with all our pursuits and associations. 

The importance of Christianity may be evinced 
by such considerations as the following:—It com- 
municates to us the only certain information we 
possess of the character, attributes, and purposes 
of the Creator, to whose laws and moral govern- 
ment we are all amenable. It discloses to us our 
state and condition, as depraved creatures and 
violators of his righteous laws, and the doom 
which awaits the finally impenitent in the world 
to come. It informs us of the only method by 
which we may obtain forgiveness of sin, and 
complete deliverance from all the miseries and 
moral evils to which we are exposed. It incul- 
cates those divine principles and moral precepts 
which are calculated to unite the whole human 
race in one harmonious and affectionate society, 
and to promote the happiness of every individual, 
both in “ the life that now is, and in that which 
is to come.”’ It presents before us sources of 
consolation, to cheer and support the mind, 
amidst the calamities and afflictions to which 
we are subjected in this mortal state. It unfolds 
to us, in part, the plan of God’s moral govern- 
ment of the world, and the reasons of certain dis- 
pensations and moral phenomena, which would 
otherwise have remained inexplicable. In short, 
it proclaims the doctrine of a resurrection from 
the dead, and sets in the clearest light the cer- 
tainty of a future state of punishments and re- 
wards, subjects in which every individual of the 
human race is deeply interested—giving full as- 
surance to all who comply with its requisitions, 
that when their corporeal frames are dissolved, 
they ‘‘shall have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens,’? where 
they shall inherit “fullness of joy and pleasures 
for evermore.” 

These are only some of the important revela- 
tions which Christianity unfolds. And, if it be a 
truth which cannot be denied, that we are natur- 
ally ignorant of God, can we be happy without 
being acquainted with his moral attributes, pur- 
poses, and laws? If we be guilty and depraved— 
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monsgrates—can we feel true enjoyment, if our 
guilt is not canceled, and our depravity not coun- 
teracted? Is it a matter of indifference, whether 
we acquire a knowledge of those moral principles, 
which will guide us in the path to wisdom and 
felicity, or be hurried along by heedless passions, 


.in the devious ways of vice and folly? Is it of no 


importance, whether we obtain information re- 
specting our eternal destiny, or remain in uncer- 
tainty whether death shall transport us to another 
world, or finally terminate our existence? Can 
any man, who calls himself a philosopher, main- 
tain, with any show of reason, that it is unphilosophi- 
cal, or contrary to the dictates of an enlightened 
understanding, that such subjects should form one 
great object of our attention—that they should be 
interwoven with all our studies and active em- 
ployments—and that they should constitute the 
basis of all those instructions, which are intended 
for the melioration and improvement of mankind ? 
To maintain such a position, would be to degrade 
philosophy in the eyes of every intelligent inquirer; 
and to render it unworthy of the patronage of 
every one who has a regard to the happiness of 
his species. That philosophy which truly deserves 
the name will at once admit, that concerns of the 
highest moment ought not to be set aside for mat- 
ters of inferior consideration; but that everything 
should be attended to in its proper order, and ac- 
cording to its relative importance. If such con- 
siderations have any weight, they prove, beyond 
dispute, that there is a glaring deficiency in our 
methods of education, where a foundation is not 
laid in the truths of Christianity, and where its au- 
thority is overlooked, and its claims disregarded. 
Let us consider for a moment what would be 
the natural effects of a complete separation be- 
tween science and religion—between the general 
diffusion of knowledge and the great objects of 
the Christian faith. Science might still continue 
to prosecute discoveries, to enlarge its bounda- 
ries, and to apply its principles to the cultivation 
of new arts, and to. the improvement of those 
which have hitherto been practiced. Its studies 
might give a certain.degree of polish to the mind, 
might prevent certain characters from running 
the rounds of fashionable dissipation, and, in every 
gradation in society, might counteract, to a cer- 
tain degree, the tendency to indulgence in those 
mean and ignoble vices to which the lower ranks 
in every age have been addicted. But, although 
the standard of morals would be somewhat raised, 
and the exterior of life polished and improved, the 
latent principles of moral evil might still remain 
rankling in the breast. Pride, ambition, avarice, 
and revenge, receiving no counteraction from re- 
ligious principle, might be secretly harbored and 
nourished in the heart, and ready to burst forth, 
on every excitement, in all the diabolical energies 
in which they have so frequently appeared amidst 
the contests of communities and nations. The 
recognition of a Supreme intelligence, to whom 


we are accountable, would soon be considered as 


unnecessary in scientific investigations, and his 
natural perfections overlooked; and, consequent- 
ly, all the delightful affections of love, gratitude, 
admiration, and reverence, which are inspired by 
the view of his moral attributes, and the trans- 
cendent excellence of his nature, would be un- 
dermined and annihilated. There would be no 
reliance on the superintending care of an uner- 
ring Providence, ordaining and directing every 
event to the most beneficial purposes, and no 
consolation derived, amidst the ills of life, from a 
view of the rectitude and benevolence of the 


which the whole history of our race clearly de-| Divine government. The present world would 
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be considered as the only scene of action and en- 
joyment; the hope of immortality, which sup- 
ports and gladdens the pious mind, would be ex- 
terminated, and everything beyond the shadow of 
death involved in gloom and uncertainty. The 
only tree principles of moral action, which re- 
vealed religion inculcates, being overlooked or 
discarded, every one would consider himself as at 
liberty to act according as his humor and passions 
might dictate; and, in such a case, a scene of self- 
ishness, rapacity, and horror, would quickly ensue, 
which would sap the foundation of social order, 
and banish happiness from the abodes of men. 
Such would be the necessary effects of a com- 
plete renunciation of revealed religion, and such 
a state of things our literary and scientific mode 
of education has a nagural tendency to produce, 
in so far as the truths of Christianity axe set aside, 
or overlooked, in our plans of instruction. Where 
should our youths receive impressions of the De- 
ity, and of the truth of religion, unless in those 
seminaries where they are taught the elements of 
general knowledge? Shall they be left to infer, 
that religion is a matter of trivial importance, 
from the circumstance, that it is completely over- 
looked throughout the whole range of their in- 
structions? It may he said, that they have oppor- 
tunities of receiving Christian instruction else- 
where, particularly frem the ministers of religion; 
but will their minds be better prepared for relish- 
ing such instructions, because the religion of the 
Bible has been carefully kept out of view in the 
other departments of tuition? Will they not 
rather come to such instructions, with their 
minds biased against the truths of revelation; 
especially when we consider, that in almost every 


instance, where religion is discarded in the pro- 


cess of secular instruction, Pagan maxims are in- 
troduced, and insinuations occasionally thrown 
out hostile to the interests of genuine Christiani- 
ty? Notwithstanding all that I have stated in the 
preceding pages, respecting the beneficial effects 
of a universal diffusion of knowledge, I am fully 
persuaded, that, unless it be accompanied with a 
diffusion of the spirit of the Christian religion, 
and a corresponding practice, it will completely 
fail in promoting the best interests of mankind. 
If scriptural views of the character of the Deity— 
if the promotion of love to God and to man—if 
the cultivation of heavenly tempers and disposi- 
tions, and the practice of Christian morality, be 
entirely overlooked in seminaries devoted to the 


instruction of the great body of the community— | 


such institutions, instead of being a blessing, 
would ultimately become @ curse to the human 
species; and we should soon behold a vast assem- 
blage of intelligent demons, furnished with powers 
and instruments of mischief superior to any that 
have hitherto been wielded, and which might, ere 
long, produce anarchy, injustice, and horror 
throughout every department in the moral world. 

That these are not mere imaginary forebodings, 
might be illustrated from the scenes which were 
lately exhibited in a neighboring nation. The 
first revolution in France in 1789, was a revolu- 
tion not merely in politics and government, but 
in religion, in manners, in moral principle, and in 
the common feelings of human nature. The way 
for such a revolution was prepared by the writ- 
ings of Voltaire, Mirabeaw; Diderot, Helvetius, 
D’Alembert, Condorcet, Rousseau, and others of 
the same stamp—in which, along with some use- 
ful discussions on the subject of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, they endeavored to disseminate prin- 
ciples subversive both of natural and revealed 
religion. Revelation was not only impugned, but 
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entirely set aside; the Deity was banished from 
the universe, and an imaginary phantom, under 
the name of the Goddess of Reason, substituted 
in his place. Everything was reduced to a sys- 
tem of pure materialism; the celestial spark of 
intelligence within us was assimilated to a piece 
of rude matter, and the fair prospects of immor- 
tality, which Christianity presents, transformed 
into the gloom of an eternal night. Every pre- 
vious standard of morals was discarded; every 
one was left to act as selfishness, avarice, and re- 
venge might dictate; religion of every description 
fled from the torch of the prevailing philosophy; 
and, while ‘justice and morality’? were pro- 
claimed as “the order of the day,’’ every moral 
principle, and every human feeling, were tram- 
pled under foot. It is stated, on good authority, 
that a little before the revolution, a numerous 
assembly of French Literati, being asked, in turn, 
at one of their meetings, by their president, 
«Whether there was any such thing as moral 
obligation,’ answered, in every instance, that 
there was not. Soon after that revolution, the 
great body of the French infidels, who then ruled 
the nation, not only denied all the obligations 
which bind us to truth, justice, and kindness, but 
pitied and despised, as a contemptible wretch, the 
man who believed in their existence. Atheism 
was publicly preached, and its monstrous doctrines 
disseminated among the mass of the people, an oc- 
currence altogether novel in the history of man. 
A professor was even named by Chaumette, to in- 
struct the children of the state in the mysteries 
of Atheism. De la Metherie, the author of a 
Philosophical Journal, when discussing the doc- 
trine of crystallization, made the wild and hide- 
ous assertion, “that the highest and most perfect 
form of crystallization is that which is vulgarly 
called God.’ In the National Convention, Gobet, 
archbishop of Paris, the rector Vangirard, and 
several other priests, abjured the Christian reli- 
gion; and for this abjuration they received ap- 
plauses and the fraternal kiss. A priest from Me- 
lun stated, that there is no true religion but that 
of nature, and that all the mummery with which 
they had hitherto been amused, is only old wives’ 
fables; and he was heard with loud applause. The 
Convention decreed, that “all the churches and 
temples of religious worship, known to be in 
Paris, should be instantly shut up, and that every 
person requiring the opening of a church or tem- 
ple should be put under arrest, as a suspected , 
person, and an enemy to the state.” The carved 
work of all religious belief and_moral practice 
was boldly cut down by Carnot, Robespierre, and 
their atheistical associates, and the following in- 
scription was ordered to be displayed in all the 
public burying-grounds—“ Death is only an eter- 
nal sleep;?’? so that the dying need no longer be 
afraid to step out of existence. Nature was in- 
vestigated, by these pretended philosophers, only 
with a view to darken the mind, to prevent man- 
kind from considering anything as real but what 
the hand could grasp or the corporeal eye per~ 
ceive, and to subvert the established order of 
society. 

The consequences of the operation of such 
principles were such as might have been expect- 
ed. ‘They are written in characters of blood, and 
in crimes almost unparalleled in the history of 
nations. A scene of inhumanity, cruelty, cold- 
blooded malignity, daring impiety, and insatiable 
rapacity, was presented to the world, which ex- 
cited in the mind of every virtuous spectator 
amazement and horror. Savage atrocities were 
perpetrated which would have been shocking in 
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the most barbarous and unenlightened age; and, 


perhaps, at no era has there been more wretched-. 


ness occasioned by licentious principles anggparel 
degeneracy. The ties of friendship were cut 
asunder, the claims of consanguinity disregarded, 
and a cold-blooded selfishness pervaded the great 
mass of society. “The kingdom appeared to be 
changed into one Brea angee”s the inhabitants 
converted into felons, the common doom of 
man commuted for the violence of the swordy 
and the bayonet, and the stroke of the guillotine.”’ 
Such was the rapidity with which the work of 
destruction was carried on, that, within the short 
space of ten years, not less than three millions of 
human beings (one half more than the whole 
population of Scotland) are supposed to have per- 
ished in that country alone, chiefly through the 
influence of immoral principles, and the seduc- 
tions of a false philosophy. The foliowing is a 
brief sketch of some of the scenes to which we 
allude, drawn by one who was an eye-witness of 
the whole, and an actor in several parts of that 
horrid drama. ‘There were,’? says this writer, 
“multiplied cases of suicide; prisons crowded 
with innocent persons; permanent guillotines; 
perjuries of all classes; parental authority set at 
naught; debauchery encouraged by an allowance 
to those called unmarried mothers; nearly six 
thousand divorces in the city of Paris within a 
little more than two years; in a word, whatever 
is most obscene in vice and most dreadful in 
ferocity.”’* 

Notwithstanding the incessant shouts of “Li- 
berty and Equality,” and the boasted illumina- 
tions of philosophy, the most barbarous persecu- 
tions were carried on against those whose reli- 
gious opinions differed from the system adopted 
by the state. While infidelity was enthroned in 
power, it wielded the sword of vengeance with 
infernal ferocity against the priests of the Romish 
church, who were butchered wherever found— 
hunted as wild beasts—frequently roasted alive, 
or drowned in hundreds together, without either 
accusation or trial. At Nantz, no less than 360 
priests were shot, and 460 drowned. In one night, 
98 were shut up in a barge, and drowned in the 
Loire. Two hundred and ninety-two priests were 
massacred during the bloody scenes of the 10th 
August, and the 2d September, 1792; and 1135 
were guillotined under the government of the Na- 
tional Convention, from the month of September 
1792, until the end of 1795, beside vast numbers, 
hunted by the infidel republicans, like owls and 
partridges, who perished in different ways, through- 
out the provinces of France. 

Such were some of the dismal effects which 
flowed from the attempt to banish religion from 
science, from government, and from the inter- 
courses and employments of society. Were such 
principles universally to prevail, the world would 
soon become one vast theater of mischief and of 
misery—an immense den of thieves and robbers 
—a sink of moral pollution—a scene of impiety, 
injustice, rapine, and devastation; a Golgotha, 
strewed with carcasses and “dead men’s bones.”? 
All confidence and friendship between intelligent 
beings would be destroyed; the dearest and most 
_ venerable relations would be violated by inces- 
+ thous pollutions; appetite would change every 

man into a swine, and passion into a tiger; jeal- 
ousy, distrust, revenge, murder, war, and rapine 
would overspread the earth, and a picture of hell 
would be presented wherever the eye roamed over 
the haunts of men. 
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During the period when the atrocities to which 
we are adverting were perpetrating, the ruffians 
who bore rule in France were continually imput- 
ing to the illumination of philosophy, the ardor 
which animated them in the cause of liberty; and, 
it is a truth, that science was enlarging its boun- 
daries even amidst the horrors with which it was 
surrounded. Chemistry was.advancing in its rapid 
career of discovery, and the celebrated Lavoisier, 
one of its most successful cultivators, was inter- 
rupted in the midst of some interesting experi- 
ments, and dragged to the guillotine, where he 
suffered in company with 28 farmers-general, 
merely because he was rich. Physical astrono- 
my, and the higher branches of the mathematics 
were advancing under the investigations of La 
Place; geodetical operations were carrying for- 
ward, on an extensive scale; and the physical 
sciences, in general, under the hands of nume- 
rous cultivators, were going on toward perfec- 
tion. But, while this circumstance shows, that 
science may advance in the midst of irreligion—it 
proves, at the same time, that, without being com- 
bined with religion, it cannot, of itself, meliorate 
the morals of mankind, or counteract the licen- 
tiousness of society. Though it may be consi- 
dered as a ray of celestial light proceeding from 
the original Source of intelligence, yet it will fail 
in producing its most beneficial effects, unless it 
be combined with “the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God,’ as it shines in the word of 
Divine Revelation. Had such a connection been 
formed between science and religion, certain it 
is, that the bonds which unite the social system 
would never have been burst asunder, nor the 
foundations of morality overturned by such a 
violent explosion as happened at the French re- 
volution. And, although I am aware, that a 
variety of political causes combined to produce 
that great convulsion, and the effects which flow- 
ed from it, yet it cannot be denied, that the prin- 
ciples of atheism, and a false philosophy which 
had thrown off its allegiance to Christianity, were 
the chief causes which produced the licentiousness 
and impiety which characterized the rulers and 
citizens of irance, under “ the reign of terror.’? 

It is therefore to be hoped, that those who now 
patronize the intellectual improvement of man- 
kind, and who wish to promote the best interests 
of society, will take warning from the occurren- 
ces which so lately happened in the French na- 
tion, during the reign of infidel philosophy and 
impiety, and not suffer religion to be dissevered 
from those pursuits which should lead the mind 
to the contemplation of a Supreme Intelligence, 
and of the glories of an immortal existence. The 
moral Governor of the world has set before us 
the horrid scenes to which we have alluded, as a 

eacon to guard us from similar dangers, that so- 
ciety might not again be exposed to a shipwreck 
so dreadful and appalling. We have, surely, no 
reason to repeat the experiment, in order fo as- 
certain the result. It is written in characters 
conspicuous to every eye, and legible even to the 
least attentive observer, and may serve as a warn- 
ing both to the present age, and to every future 
generation. Its effects are felt even at the present 
moment, in the country where the expSriment 
was tried, in the irreligion and profligacy which, 
in its populous cities, still abound, especially 
among the middle and higher ranks of society. 
Its effects are apparent even in our own country; 
for the skeptical principles and immoral maxims 
of the continental philosophy were imported into 
Britain, at an early period of the French Revolu- 
tion, when the Bible was discarded by multitudes, 
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as an antiquated imposture, and committed to the 
flames; and it is, doubtless, owing in part, to the 
influence of these principles, that, in organizing 
institutions for the diffusion of knowledge among 
the lower ranks, attempts have been made to 
separate science from its references to the Creator, 
and from all its connections with revealed religion. 
It is, therefore, the duty of every man who loves 
his species, and who has a regard for the welfare 
and prosperity of his country, to use his influence 
in endeavoring to establish the literary and scien- 
tific instruction of the community on the broad 
basis of the doctrines of revelation, and of those 
moral laws which have been promulgated by the 
authority of the Governor of the universe, which 
are calculated to secure the moral order, and to 
promote the happiness of intelligent agents, 
throughout every province of the Divine empire. 

«When we look at plans of education”’ (says 
an intelligent writer), “matured, or in progress, 
which are likely to concentrate the national intel- 
lect, and form the national taste, and engross the 
daily leisure of the peasant or artisan, on prin- 
ciples of virtual exclusion to everything speci- 
fically Christian, when we see this grievous and 
deadly deficiency attaching to schemes of benevo- 
lence, which are otherwise pure and splendid, 
receiving the sanction of public recognition, coun- 
tenanced or winked at by the mightiest of scho- 
lars, and most illustrious of statesmen, and thus 
put in condition for traversing the land, from the 
ane end to the other, we do feel alarmed, in no 
ordinary degree, at the effects that are likely to 
follow it; and could we influence the consulta- 
tions in which the whole originates, would en- 
treat its projectors to pause and deliberate, lest 
they stir the elements of a latent impiety, instead 
of dispensing a national blessing. We dread not 
the light of science, nor any light of any kind 
which emanates from God to man. On the con- 
trary, we hail it as a precious acquisition, pro- 
vided it be mingled and seasoned with that which 
is revealed, as “the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world;”’ but, in 
a state of separation from this better light, and 
unattempered by its restoring influence, we are 
constrained to dread it, by all the concern we 
ever felt for the eternal well-being of our human 
kindred.’ * 

To prevent any misconceptions that may arise 
respecting our views of the connection of science 
and religion, it may be proper to remark, in the 
first place,—that we would consider it prepos- 
terous in the highest degree, to attempt the in- 
troduction of sectarian opinions in religion into 
the discussions connected with science and phi- 
losophy. It would be altogether irrelevant to 
the objects of scientific associations, to introduce 
the subjects of dispute between Calvinists and 
Arminians, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and In- 
dependents; and we are of opinion, that the sooner 
such controversies are banished, even from theo- 
logy, and from the Christian world at large, so 
much the better; for they have withdrawn the 
minds of thousands from the essentials to the 
mere circumstantials of religion; and, in too 
many instances, have exposed the Christian world 
to the sneers of infidels, and the scoffs of the pro- 
fane.—Nor, in the next place, would we consider 
it as either judicious or expedient, to attempt to 
foist in even the essential do@rines of Christian- 
ity, on every occasion, when the subject of dis- 
cussion did not naturally aud directly lead to their 





* Rev. D. Young—Introductory Essay to Sir M. Hales’ 
Contemplations. 
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introduction, or to some allusions to them. Such 
attempts generally frustrate the end intended, 
and are equally displeasing to the man of taste, 
and to the enlightened Christian—W hat we un- 
derstand by connecting science with religion, 
will appear in the following observations:— 


I. As science has it for one of its highest ob- 
jects to investigate the works of the Creator,—an 
opportunity should be taken, when imparting scien- 
tific instructions, of adverting to the attributes of 
the Deity, as displayed in his operations. 'The char- 
acter of the Divine Being, and the perfections he 
displays, are, in every point of view, the most in- 
teresting of all human investigations. The sys- 
tem of nature, in all its parts and processes, exhi- 
bits them to our view, and forces them, as it were, 
upon our attention, if we do not willfully shut 
our eyes on the light which emanates from an 
invisible Divinity through his visible operations. 
The contemplation of this system, even in its 
most prominent and obvious appearances, has a 
natural tendency to inspire the most profound 
emotions of awe and reverence, of gratitude and 
admiration, at the-astonishing displays it exhibits 
of Omnipotent energy, unsearchable wisdom, and 
boundless beneficence. Such studies, when pro- 
perly directed, are calculated to make a powerful 
and interesting impression on the minds of the 
young; and it is doing them an incalculable in- 
jury, when their views are never elevated above 
proximate causes and physical laws, to the agency 
of Him who sits on the throne of the universe — 
‘Tf one train of thinking,” says Paley, “be more 
desirable than another, it is that which regards 
the phenomena of nature, with a constant refer- 
ence to a supreme intelligent Author. To have 
made this the ruling, the habitual sentiment of 
our minds, is to have laid the foundation of every- 
thing which is religious. The world from hence- 
forth becomes a temple, and life itself one con- 
tinued act of adoration. The change is no less 
than this, that whereas formerly God was seldom 
in our thoughts, we can scarcely look upon any- 
thing without perceiving its relation to him.” 
And is such a train of thinking to be considered 
as unphilosophical? Is it not, on the contrary, 
the perfection of philosophy to ascend to a cause 
that will account for every phenomenon—to trace 
its incessant agency, and to acknowledge the per- 
fections it displays? Bishop Watson has well 
observed, ‘We feel the interference of the Deity 
everywhere, but we cannot apprehend the nature 
of his agency anywhere. A blade of grass can- 
not spring up, a drop of rain cannot fall, a ray of 
light cannot be emitted from the sun, nor a par- 
ticle of salt be united, with a never-failing sympa- 
thy to its fellow, without him; every secondary 
cause we discover, is but a new proof of the ne- 
cessity we are under of ultimately recurring to 
him, as the one primary cause of everything.” 

Illustrations of the position for which we are 
now contending will be found in such works as 
the following:—Ray’s “Wisdom of God in the 
Creation,’’—Boyle’s “Philosophical and 'Theolo- 
gical works,”—Derham’s “Astro and Physico- 
Theology,’’*—Nieuwentyt’s “Religious Philoso- 
pher,’?—Le Pluche’s “Nature Displayed, ’? — 
Baxter’s “Matho,” or the principles of natural 





* An edition of Derham’s Physico-Theology, in two vols. 
vo. . which is not very generally known) was published in 
London in 1798, which contains additional notes illustrative 
of modern discoveries, a translation of the Greek and Latin 
quotations of the original work, a life of the author, and 
sixteen copper-plate engravings, illustrative of many curious 
subjects in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
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religion deduced from the phenomena of the ma- 
terial world,—Lesser’s Insecto- Theology, or a de- 
monstration of the Being and Attributes of God, 
from the structure and economy of inse ith 
notes by Lyonet,—Bonnet’s “Contemplation of 
Nature,’—Euler’s “Letters to a German Prin- 
cess,’ translated by Hunter,—Pierre’s “Studies 
of Nature,’’—Paley’s “Natural Theology,’”’—Ad- 
am’s “Lectures on Natural Philosophy,’’—Parkes’ 
“Chemical Catechism,’’ and several others. The 
chief object of Ray is to illustrate the wisdom of 
the Deity in the figure and construction of the 
earth, in the structure and symmetry of the hu- 
man frame, and in the economy of the animal 
and vegetable tribes. The object of Derham, in 
his Astro-Theology, is to display the wisdom and 
omnipotence of, Deity, as they appear in the struc- 
ture, arrangement, and motions of the heavenly 
bodies; and his Physico-Theology, a work of much 
greater extent, demonstrates the being and attri- 
butes of God from the constitution of the. earth 
and atmosphere,—the senses—the structure, mo- 
tions, respiration, food, and habitations of animals 
—the body of man—the economy of insects, rep- 
tiles, and fishes, and the structure of vegetables. 
Though this excellent work is now considered as 
somewhat antiquated, yet we have no modern 
work that can fully supply its place. Paley’s 
Natural Theology, however excellent in its kind, 
does not embrace the same extensive range of ob- 
jects. Nieuwentyt enters into a minute anatomi- 
cal investigation of the structure of the human 
body, which occupies the greater part of his first 
volume; and in the two remaining volumes, illus- 
trates the divine perfections from a survey of the 
atmosphere, meteors, water, earth, fire, birds, 


beasts, ‘fishes, plants, the physical and chemical. 


laws of nature, the inconceivable smallness of the 
particles of matter, and the structure of the star- 
ry heavens. The voluminous work of Le Pluche 
comprehends interesting descriptions of quadru- 
peds, birds, fishes, insects, plants, flowers, gardens, 
olive-yards, cornfields, woods, pasture-grounds, 
rivers, mountains, seas, fossils, minerals, the at- 
mosphere, light, colors, vision, the heavenly 
bodies, globes, telescopes, microscopes, the history 
of navigation, systematic physics, &c— inter- 
spersed with a variety of beautiful reflections on 
the Wisdom and Beneficence of the Deity in the 
arrangements of nature. Euler’s Letters com- 
prehend popular descriptions of the most inter- 
esting subjects connected with natural philosophy 
and ethics, interspersed with moral reflections, 
and frequent references to the truths of revela- 
tion. Condorcet, in his French translation of this 
work, carefully omitted almost all the pious and 
moral reflections of this profound and amiable 
Philosopher, as inconsistent with the infidel and 
atheistical philosophy which then prevailed. “The 
retrenichments,”’ says he, “affect reflections which 
relate less to the sciences and philosophy, than to 
theology, and frequently even to the peculiar doc- 
trines of that ecclesiastical communion in which 
Buler lived. Jt is unnecessary to assign a reason 
for omissions of this description.’ These omis- 
sions were supplied, and the passages alluded to 
restored, by Dr. Hunter, in his English transla- 
tion, but they have been again suppressed in the 
late edition, published in Edinburgh, in two vol- 
umes, 12mo.* 





* As a specimen of the omissions to which we allude, the 
following passage may suffice:—“But the eye which the 
Creator has formed, is subject to no one of all the imperfec- 
tions under which the imaginary construction of the free- 
thinker labors. In this we discover the true reason why 
infinite wisdom has employed several transparent substances 
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It is much to be regretted, that we have no 
modern Rays, Derhams, Boyles, or Nieuwentyts, 
to make the light of our recent discoveries in sci- 
ence bear upon the illustration of the perfections 
of the Deity, and the arrangements of his provi- 
dence. Since the period when those Christian 
philosophers left our world, many of the sciences 
which they were instrumental in promoting, have 
advanced toa high degree of perfection, and have 
thrown additional light on the wisdom and intel- 
ligence of the Divine mind, and the economy of 
the universe. Natural history has widely enlarg- 
ed its boundaries; our views of the range of the 
planetary system have been extended; the distant 
regions of the starry firmament have been more 
minutely explored, and new objects of magnifi- 
cence brought within the reach of our observation. 
The nature of light has been more accurately in- 
vestigated, the composition of the atmosphere 
discovered, the properties of the different gases 
ascertained, the powers of electricity and galvan- 
ism detected, and chemistry—a science complete- 
ly new-modeled—has opened up the secret springs 
of nature’s operations, and thrown a new light on 
the economy of divine wisdom in the various pro- 
cesses which are going on in the material system. 
Is it not unaccountable, then, that no modern sys- 
tem of Physico-Theology, embracing the whole 
range of modern discoveries, should have pro- 
ceeded from the pens of some one or other of our 
most distinguished philosophers? Does this cir- 
cumstance seem to indicate, that, since the early 
part of the last century, the piety of philosophers 
has been declining, and the infidel principles of 
the continental school gaining the ascendency? 
Infidelity and fatalism very generally go hand in 
hand. When the truths of revelation are once 
discarded, a species of universal skepticism, differ- 
ing little or nothing from atheism, takes posses- 
sion of the mind; and hence we find, that in the 
writings of such men as Buffon, Diderot, and La 
Place, there is not the slightest reference to Final 
Causes, or to the agency of an All-pervading 
Mind that governs the universe. 

That the connection between science and theolo- 
gy, we have been recommending, is not a vague 
or enthusiastic idea, appears from the sentiments 
which have been expressed on this subject by the 
most eminent philosophers. Throughout the 
whole of the works of the immortal Newton, we 
perceive a constant attention to Final causes, or to 
the great purposes of the Deity. It was the firm 
opinion of this philosopher, “that, as we are eve- 
rywhere encountered in our researches by powers 
and effects, which are unaccountable upon any 
principles of mere mechanism, or the combina- 
tions of matter and motion, We must forever re- 
sort to a Supreme power, whose influence extends 
over all Nature, and who accomplishes the wisest 
and most benevolent ends by the best possible 
means.’’ Maclaurin, the friend of Newton, and 
the commentator on his Principia, expresses the 





in the formation of the eye. It is thereby secured against 
all the defeets which characterize every work of man. 
What anoble subject of contemplation! How pertinent 
that question of the Psalmist! He who formed the eye, shall 
he not see? and He who planted the ear, shall he not hear? 
The eye alone being a master-piece that far transcends the 
human understanding, what an exalted idea must we form 
of Him who has bestowed this wonderful gift, and that in 
the highest perfection, not on man only, but on the brute 
creation, nay, on the vilest of insects!” The French phi- 
losopher and statesman seems to feel ashamed of the least 
alliance between philosophy and religion, when he is indu- 
ced to discard such reflections. He seems apprehensive, as 
Dr. Hunter remarks, that a single drop of water from Scrip- 
ture would contaminate the whole mass of philosophy. We 
would hope our British philosophers are not yet so deeply 
tinctured with the spirit of infidelity. 
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following sentiments on this subject, in his “Ac- 
count of Sir I. Newton’s Discoveries.” 
is nothing we meet with more frequently and 
constantly in Nature, than the traces of an 
all-governing Deity. And the philosopher who 
overlooks these, contenting himself with the ap- 
pearances of the material universe only, and the 
mechanical laws of motion, neglects what is most 
excellent; and prefers what is imperfect to what 
is supremely perfect, finitude to infinity, what is 
narrow and weak to what is unlimited and almigh- 
ty, and what is perishing to what endures forever. 
Such as attend not to so- manifest indications 
of supreme wisdom and goodness, perpetually ap- 
pearing before them wherever they turn their 
views or inquiries, too much resemble those an- 
cient philosophers who made Night, Matter, and 
Chaos, the original of all things.”? Similar senti- 
ments were expressed by the late Professor Robi- 
son, one of the most profound mathematicians 
and philosophers of his age. “So far from ban- 
ishing the consideration of final causes from our 
discussions, it would look more like philosophy, 
more like the love of true wisdom, and it would 
taste less of an idle curiosity, were we to multi- 
ply our researches in those departments of nature 
where final causes are the chief objects of our 
attention—the structure and economy of organ- 
ized bodies in the animal and vegetable kingdoms.” 
—“It is not easy to account for it, and perhaps 
the explanation would not be very agreeable, why 
many naturalists so fastidiously avoid such views 
of nature as tend to lead the mind to the thoughts 
of its Author. We see them even anxious to 
weaken every argument for the appearance of de- 
sign in the construction and operations of nature. 
One would think, that, on the contrary, such ap- 
pearances would be most welcome, and that no- 
thing would be more dreary and comfortless than 
the belief that chance or fate rules all the events 
of nature.’’— Elements of Mechanical Philosophy, 
vol. i, pp. 681-2. We know not whether such 
sentiments were inculcated from the chair of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, which Dr. Robison so long occu- 
pied, by the distinguished’ philosopher who has 
lately deceased. 


II. Beside the deductions of natural religion, 
to which we have now adverted—in our scientific 
instructions there ought to be a reference, on 
every proper occasion, to the leading truths of 
revelation. There are many scientific inquirers 
who would have no objections occasionally to ad- 
vert to final causes, and the wisdom of the Deity, 
who consider it altogether irrelevant, in the dis- 
cussions of science, to make the slightest refer- 
ence to the facts and doctrines detailed in the 
Sacred Oracles. The expediency, or the impro- 
priety of such a practice, must depend on the 
views we take of the nature of the communica- 
tions which the Scriptures contain. If the Bible 
is acknowledged as a revelation from God, its 
truths must harmonize with the system of nature, 
—they must throw a mutual light on each other,— 
and the attributes of the Divinity they respective- 
ly unfold must be in perfect accordance; and 
therefore it can never be irrelevant, when engaged 
in the study of the one, to refer for illustrations 
to the other. On the contrary, to omit doing so, 
from a fastidious compliance with what has too 
long been the established pr**tice, would be a 
piece of glaring inconsistency, either in the theo- 
logian on the one hand, or the philosopher on the 
other. We have too much reason to suspect, that 
the squeamishness of certain scientific characters, 
in omitting all references to the Christian system, 


“There | 
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arises either from a secret disbelief of its authori- 
ty, or from a disrelish of the truths and moral 
inciples it inculcates. 
king for granted, then, what has never yet 
been disproved, that Christianity is a revelation 
from heaven, and recollecting, that we live in a 
country where this religion is professed, it follows, 
as a matter of consistency, as well as of duty, that 
all oyr systems of instruction, whether literary or 
scientific, whether in colleges, academies, mechan- 
ics’ institutions, or initiatory schools, ought to be 
founded on the basis of the Christian revelation— 
that, in the instructions delivered in such semina- 
ries, its leading doctrines should be recognized, 
and that no dispositions or conduct be encouraged 
which are inconsistent with its moral principles. 
More particularly, in describing the processes or 
phenomena of nature, an opportunity should fre- 
quently be taken of quoting the sublime and en- 
ergetic sentiments of the inspired writers, and of 
referring to the facts they record, when they are 
appropriate, and illustrative of the subject in hand. 
This would tend to connect the operations of na- 
ture with the agency of the God of nature; and 
would show to the young, that their instructors 
felt a veneration for that Book which has God for 
its Author, and our present and future happiness 
as the great object of its revelations. Why should 
the Bible be almost the only book from which cer- 
tain modern philosophers never condescend to 
borrow a quotation? They feel no hesitation— 
nay, they sometimes appear to pride themselves in 
being able to quote from Plato, Aristotle, and 
Zeno, or from Ovid, Virgil, and Lucretius. They 
would feel ashamed to be considered as unac~- 
quainted with the works of Bacon, Galileo, New- 
ton, Halley, Huygens, Boscovich, Black, Robison, 
Buffon, or La Place, and unable to quote an illus- 
trative sentiment from their writings; but they 
seem to feel, as if it would lessen the dignity of 
science to borrow an illustration of a scientific po- 
sition from Moses or Isaiah, and to consider it as in 
nowise disrespectful to appear ignorant of the con- 
tents of the Sacred Volume. Such were not the sen- 
timents and feelings of the philosophers to whose 
works I lately referred, which abound with many 
beautiful and appropriate sentiments from the in- 
spired writings. Suchwere not the feelings of the 
celebrated Euler, whose accomplishments in sci- 
ence were admired by all the philosophers of Eu- 
rope; nor were such the feelings of the late Dr. 
Robison, who was scarcely his inferior. When de- 
scribing the numerous nebule in the distant regions 
of the heavens, he closes his remarks with the 
following reflection:— The human mind is almost 
overpowered with such a thought. When the soul 
is filled with such conceptions of the extent of cre- 
ated nature, we can scarcely avoid exclaiming, 
‘Lord, what then is man, that thou art mindful of 
him?’ Under such impressions, David shrunk into 
nothing, and feared that he should be forgotten 
among so many great objects of the Divine atten- 
tion. His comfort and ground of relief from this 
dejecting thought are remarkable. ‘ But,’ says he, 
‘thou hast made man but a little lower than the 
angels,and hast crowned him with glory and honor.’ 
David corrected himself, by calling to mind how 
high he stood in the scale of God’s works. He 
recognized his own divine original, and his alliance 
to the Author of all. Now, cheered and delighted, 
he cries out, ‘ Lord, how glorious is thy name!’ ””— 
Elements of Mechanical Philosophy, vol. i, p. 565. 
Again, every proper opportunity should be taken 
of illustrating the harmony which subsists between 
the system of revelation and the system of na- 
ture—between the declarations of the inspired 
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writers and the facts which are found to exist in 
the material universe. This subject presents an 
extensive field of investigation which has never 
yet been thoroughly explored, and which admits 
of the most extensive and diversified illustrations. 
The facts of geology—some of which were for- 
merly set in array against the records of revela- 
tion——are now seen to be corroborative of the facts 
stated in the Mosaic history;* and in proportion 
as the system of nature is minutely explored, 
and the physical sciences in general approximate 
to perfection, the more striking appears the coin- 
cidence between the revelations of the Bible and 
the revelations of. Nature. And one principal 
reason why this coincidence at present does not 
appear complete, is, that the Scriptures have never 
yet been thoroughly studied in all their refer- 
ences, nor the system of the material world thor- 
oughly explored. The facts of modern science, 
‘of which many of our commentators were igno- 
rant, have seldom been brought to bear upon the 
elucidation of the inspired writings, and the sen- 
timents of the sacred writers have seldom been 
illustrated by an appeal to the discoveries of sci- 
ence.—The views which the system of nature ex- 
hibits of the plan and principles of the divine 
government, the reasons of the operation of those 
destructive agents which frequently exert their 
energy within the bounds of our sublunary system, 
and the connection which subsists between physical] 
and moral evil, might also form occasional subjects 
of investigation; as they are all deeply interesting 
to man considered as a moral agent, and as the 
‘subject of the moral administration of the Gover- 
nor of the Universe. 

In the next place, we hold it as a matter of par- 
ticular importance, that the instructions of science 
be conducted in such a manner as to make a moral 
impression upon the heart. An objection has fre- 
quently been raised by religious people against the 
study of science, from its tendency to produce a 
spirit of ‘intellectual pride; and it can scarcely be 
denied that there is some ground for the objection, 
when the pursuits of general knowledge are en- 
tirely separated from religion. But the objects of 
science, when properly exhibited, and accompanied 
with appropriate reflections, have a very different 
tendency. When we consider the numberless 
multitudes of beings which exist in the universe, 
and the immense variety of processes incessantly 
going forward in every department of nature; 
when we consider the infinite wisdom and intel- 
ligence, far surpassing human comprehension, 
which they display; when we consider the im- 
mense magnitude and extent of the universal sys- 
tem of created beings, and the probability that man 
stands near the lower part of the scale of rational 
existence, and is only like an atom in the immen- 
sity of creation,—we perceive the most powerful 
motives for humility.and self-abasement. When 
we consider the benevolent arrangements in the 
elements around us, and in the structure and 
functions of animated beings, and the provision 
made for their subsistence, it has a natural tenden- 
cy to inspire the heart with gratitude and affection 
toward Him from whom all our comforts flow. 
And when we reflect on the grandeur of the Deity 
as displayed in the magnificence of his empire, 
and in his incessant agency throughout all its 
provinces, should it not inspire us with reverence 
and adoration, and with a lively hope, that a pe- 
riod will arrive when we shall behold the wonders 
and glories of his creation more clearly unfolded? 





* For illustrations of this position, see Dr. Ure’s Ge. 
} : . olog, 
Parkinson’s Organic Remains, &c. sa 
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Such sentiments and emotions, the works of God, 
when rightly contemplated, are fitted to produces 
and to overlook them in our instruction to the 
young, is to deprive them of some of the purest 
enjoyments, and some of the greatest advantages, 
which flow from scientific knowledge. When their 
minds are deeply impressed with such emotions, 
they are in some measure prepared for listenin, 
with reverence to the declarations of the inspire 
volume, and for perceiving the force and subli- 
mity of the description it gives of the character 
of God. 

It would perhaps excite a smile of contempt in 
some, who would spurnat the idea of being ranked 
in the class of infidels, were I to insinuate, that 
our scientific meetings and lectures should be 
opened with prayer, and adoration of the Divine 


/Being. It miyht indeed admit of a doubt, whether 


it would be expedient to attempt such a practice 
in the present state of society. But I have no hesi- 
tation in affirming, that, to acknowledge God in 
all our pursuits, and to pay Him a tribute of ador- 
ation, are dictates of natural as well as of revealed 
religion, and that a deist, were he to act in con- 
sistency with his avowed principles, would engage 
in daily prayer to the Great Author of his exist- 
ence. It is expressly enjoined in the Scriptures, 
“Tn all thy ways acknowledge God, and he shall 
direct thy steps;’’ and it is declared to be one of 
the characteristics of the wicked man, “ that God 
is not in all his thoughts,’”’ and that, “ through 
the pride of his countenance he will not call upon 
God.”? If we firmly believe there is a God, we 
must also believe that he is present in all places, 
and privy to all our thoughts, that all our cireum- 
stances and wants are open to his Omniscient 
eye, and that “he is able to do for us above all 
that we can ask or think.”” Although we are ig- 
norant of the precise-physical connection between 
prayer and the bestowment of a favor by God, 
yet we ought to engage in this duty, because it is 
accordant with the idea of a Supreme Being on 
whom we are every moment dependent, and has 
therefore been acknowledged by the untaught 
barbarian, as well as by the enlightened Christian; 
because it is positively enjoined; because there is 
a connection established by the Creator between 
asking and recetving; because it tends to fix our 
thoughts on the Omnipresence of the Divine 
Mind, to impress our hearts with a sense of the 
blessings of which we stand in need, and to ex- 
cite earnest desires after them; and, because it is 
one way in+which we may hold a direct inter- 
course with our Creator. I would not envy the 
Christian feelings of that man who can habitually 
engage in literary compositions or scientific dis- 
cussions, without acknowledging his Maker, and 
imploring his direction and assistance. Religion 
degenerates into something approaching to a mere 
inanity, when its spirit and principles are not 
carried into every department of human life and 
society, nor its requisitions attended to in every 
secular business in which we engage. Until the 
principles of Christianity be made to bear in all 
their force on every department of human actions, 
and especially on the business of education, we 
can scarcely expect, that its benign tendency will 
be generally appreciated, or that society will reap 
all the benefits which it is calculated to impart. 
There are, however, certain descriptions of lite- 
rary characters, who, although they consider it 
expedient .to pay an occasional compliment to 
Christianity, would consider such remarks as bor- 
dering on superstition or fanaticism. When we 
talk to them about the Christian revelation, in 
general terms, they do not choose to say anything 
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directly against its excellence or divine authority; 
but if we descend into particulars, and expatiate 


on any of its fundamental doctrines, or attempt to | 


reduce to practice its holy requisitions, we are 
frequently met with «a contemptuous -sneer, or a 
ery of enthusiasm, and sometimes with a harangue 
against the follies of Methodism, or of Bible and 
Missionary Societies. We are thus led to infer, 
with some degrée of reason, that such characters 
have no impressive belief of the Divine origin of 
the Christian system; and it would be much more 
honorable and consistent, at once. to -avow their 
infidelity, than to put on the mask of dissiraula- 
tion and hypocrisy. No individual ought to be 
subjected to any civil penalties on account of the 
opinions he holds, as for these he is accountable 
only to his Maker; nor should any opinions be 
attempted to be extirpated by any other weapons 
than the strength of reason and the force of argu- 
ments. But, at the same time, it is requisite, that 
society should know the leading principles of any 
one who proposes himself. as a public instructor 
of his fellow-men, in order that they may judge 
whether it would be proper to place their relatives 
under the instructions of one, who might either 
overlook Christianity altogether, or occasionally 
throw out-insinuations against it. T'o act the hy- 
pocrite, to profess a decent respect for the Chris- 
tian religion, while the principles of infidelity are 
fixed in the mind, accompanied with a secret wish 
to undermine its foundations, is mean and con- 
temptible, unworthy of the man who wishes to be 
designated by the title of philosopher. Yet such 
hypocrisy is not at all uncommon; it was. par- 
ticularly displayed by the skeptical philosophers 
on the continent, prior to the French, revolution, 
and avowed to their most intimate associates. 
Buffon, the natural historian, who appears to 
have been an atheist, was also, according to his 
own confession, a consummate hypoerite. In a 
conversation with M. Herault Sechelles, in 1785, 
about four years beforé his death, and when he 
was in the’seventy-eighth year of his age, he de- 
clared, “ In my writings I have always spoken of 
the creator; but it is easy to efface that word, and 
substitute in its place, the powers of nature, which 
consist in the two grand laws of attraction and 
repulsion. When the Sorbonne* become ‘trouble- 
some to me, I never scruple to give them every 
satisfaction they require. It is but a sound, and 
men are foolish enough to be contented with it. 
Upon this account, if I were ill, and found my 
end approaching, I should not hesitate to receive 
the sacrament. Helwetius was my intimate friend, 
and has frequently visited me at Montbart. I 
have repeatedly advised him to use similar discre- 


tion; and, had he followed my advice, he would 


have been much happier.”? ‘My first work (con- 
tinued he) appeared at the same time with ZL’ Es- 
prit des Lois. Montesquieu and myself were tor- 
mented by the Sorbonne. The president was vio- 
lent. ‘What have you to answer for yourself?’ 
says he to me, in an angry tone. ‘Nothing at all,’ 
was my answer, and he was silenced and perfectly 
thunderstruck at my indifference.” In perfect 
accordance with such a system of hypocrisy, Buf- 
fon kept a father confessor almost constantly with 
him, to whom he was in the habit of confessing, 
in the same apartment where he had developed 
the Principles of Materialism, which, according to 
his system, was an abnegativa of immortality. 
He also regularly attended mass on Sundays, un- 
less prevented by indisposition, and communicated 
in the Chapel of the Glory, every Whitsuntide. 








* The faculty of Theology at Paris. 
Vor. I.—9 
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Though he heartily despised his priestly confes- 
sor, he flattered: and cajoled him with pompous 
promises, and condescending attentions. “I have 


‘seen this priest (says Sechelles), in the absence 


of the domestics, hand over a towel to the count, 
set the dining table before him, and perform such- 
like menial services. Buffon rewards these atten- 
tions with, J thank you my dear-child.”” Such was 
the habitual hypocrisy of this philosopher; and, 
said he, “it has been observed by me in all my 
writings: I have published the one after the other 
in such-a manner, that men of vulgar capacities 
should not be able to trace the chain of my 
thoughts.” His intolerable vanity and pomposity, 
his breach of promises, the grossneéss of his con- 


versation, and his numerous amours and intrigues, 


were ‘in perfect correspondence with such prin- 
ciples, and the natural result of them. “ His plea- 
santries (says Sechelles) were so void of delicacy, 
that the females were obliged to quit the room.?* 
What a scene of moral anarchy would-be intro- 
duced, were such principles to be universally 


|inculcated and acted upon in society! All confi- 


dence between man and man would be shaken, 
and the foundations of the social system under- 
mined and destroyed. Yet such was the morality 
which almost universally prevailed among the 
continental philosophers, in consequence of the 
skeptical and atheistical principles they had im- 
bibed. Truth, sincerity, modesty, humility, and 
moral obligation, formed no part of the code of 
their morality; and such, in all probability, would 
soon be the result in our own country, were the 
pursuits of science and philosophy to be com- 
pletely dissevered from religion. 

In the last place, there are several topics con- 
nected with religion, which might occasionally be 
made the subjects of discussion in scientific asso- 
ciations: such, for example, are the evidences and 
importance of the Christian Revelation—the phy- 
sical and moral facts to which it occasionally ad- 
verts—the attributes of the Divinity—the general 
principles of moral action—the laws which the 
Creator has promulgated for preserving the order 
of the intelligent system, and the foundation on 
which they rest—the evidences for the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the eternal destiny of man. 
These, and similar topics might, on certain occa~- 
sions, become subjects of investigation, as they 
can be illustrated without entering on the arena 
of theological controversy, or descending within 
the limits of sectarian opinions. I do not mean 
to say, that they should be discussed according to 
the method of Forensic disputations, by opposite 
parties taking different sides of a question—a 
mode of communicating knowledge, the tendency 
of which is very questionable—but that certain 
positions in reference to them should be proved 
and illustrated, in a direct manner, in the form of 
essays, lectures, or oral instructions. The topics 
now specified, and those which are intimately re- 
lated to them, are subjects of the deepest interest 
and importance to every individual of the human 
race; and, therefore, no valid reason can be as- 
signed why such subjects should not be occasion- 
ally elucidated in literary and scientific semina- 
ries, if it be one object of such institutions to 
promote the happiness—and what is essentially 
requisite to it—the moral improvement of man- 
kind. 

For example, is it not in the highest degree im- 
portant to every human being, that he should be 





* See an account of some particulars’ in the private life of 
Buffon, by M. Sechelles, one of his admirers, in the Monthly 
Magazine for July 1797, supplementary No., vol, 3, pp. 493— 
501, 
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convinced of his immortal destiny, and have, his 
mind impressed with the realities of a future» 
world—that he should ascertain whether, at death, 
he is to be reduced forever into the same situation 
as the clods of the valley, or transported to a 
more expansive sphere'of existence? ‘Take away 
from man the ‘prospect of immortality, and you 
throw a vail of darkness and mystery over all the 
scenes of creation; you reduce the moral world to 
a scene of confusion, and involve the ways of Prog 
vidence in a dark inextricable maze; you inwrap 
the character of the Deity in awful obscurity, and 
terminate every prospect of becoming more fully 
acquainted with the magnificence of the universe; 
you reduce man to an enigma—to the most inex- 
‘plicable phenomenon in creation, and annihilate 
the strongest motives to the practice of virtue. 
But this is not all, you remove the most powerful 
motives to the pursuit of scientific knowledge; 
for, in this case, you confine its beneficial results 
merely to the promotion of the comforts and con- 
veniencies of the present transitory life; and the 
discoveries of the order and extent of the universe 
it unfolds, and the speculations to which they 
lead, tend only to bewilder and perplex the mind, 
when it is cut off from all hopes of prosecuting 
its inquiries beyond the grave, and of beholding 
_ the mysterious scenes of creation more fully dis- 
played. On this ground, a man who is exhorted 
to cultivate an acquaintance with science, might, 
with some reason, exclaim, ‘“ Of what avail is it, 
to spend anxious days.and sleepless nights in ac- 
quiring scientific knowledge, when it may be all 
lost before to-morrow’s dawn, or, at the farthest, 
after the lapse of a few short years, when my in- 
tellectual faculties shall be annihilated? I can ac- 
quire but a few scattered fragments of it at most, 
although I were to prosecute my researches as far 
as the most distinguished geniuses have ever ad- 
vanced; and I must quit the field of investigation 
before the ten thousandth part of it is half ex- 
plored. Had I a prospect of enlarging my facul- 
ties and resuming my researches in a future state 
of being, I might engage in them with some de- 
gree of interest and vigor; but to one who is un- 
certain whether his connection with the intelli- 
gent universe shall be continued ‘for another day, 
it appears quite preposterous, and tends to deprive 
me of many sensitive gratifications which I find 
essential to my present enjoyment.’ What is 
affirmed of happiness, in general, may be applied 
to knowledge, one of its ingredients, thatthe ex- 
pectation of its permanency is indispensably requi- 
site to its perfection. It is the prospect of science 
being prosecuted in a future world and carried to 
perfection, that confers a dignity on its objects, 
and forms the most powerful motive to engage in 
its pursuits; and, in this point of view, it may be 
considered as forming a part of that training 
which is requisite to prepare us for the activities, 
the\contemplations, and enjoyments of that higher 
sphere of existence. But where no such hopes 
are indulged, intellectual pursuits are deprived of 
their chief excellence and importance, and the 
best affections of the heart of their sublimest 
objects and most exalted pleasures; and the more 
the powers of the mind have been exercised and 
improved, and the more it feels itself prepared for 
a series of rational enjoyments, the more cha- 
grined and disappointed must it feel when years 
roll away and it approaches the point where it is 
to sink into eternal oblivion. Without the hopes 
of admission to future sources of enjoyment, at 
the hour of dissolution, we may assume an air of 
composure, because we are unable to resist, or an 
air of fortitude from the last efforts of pride; but, 
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in point of fact, we.can await the extinction. of our 
being only with a mournful and melancholy 
loom.» 5 is 

This representation has frequently been realized, 
|in the case of men of cultivated minds, who had 
thrown aside the. obligations of religion and the 
dea of a future world, when they approached the 
confines of the tomb;—of which the following 
instances may suffice: Voltaire, when approaching 
his ‘dissolution, looked back upon protracted years 
with remorse, and forward with dismay. He 
wished for annihilation, through the dread of 
something worse. He attempted to unburden his’ 
troubled mind by confessing to a priest; and he 
placed his hopes of peace with heaven, in an eager 
conformity to those rituals which he incessantly 
treated with contempt. In a previous indisposi- 
tion, he insisted upon sending for a priest, con- 
trary to the warmest remonstrances of’ his friends 
and attendants. On recovery, he was ashamed of 
his conduct, and ridiculed ‘his own, pusillanimity. 
This pusillanimity, however, returned upon a re- 
lapse; and he had again recourse to the miserable 
remedy. He acknowledged to Dr. Tronchin, his 
physician, the agonies of his mind, and earnestly 
entreated him to procure for his perusal a treatise 
written against the eternity of future punishment. 
These facts were communicated to Dr. Cogan, by 
a gentleman highly respected in the philosophical 
world, who recéived them directly from Dr..J'ron- 
chin; and they concur with many others, In de- 
| monstrating the impossibility of enjoying perma- 
nent felicity without the hopes and consolations 
of religion. M. Sechelles, to whose narrative I 
lately referred, relates, that, in one of his conver- 
sations with Buffon, the Count declared, “T hope 
to live two or three years longer, to indulge my 
habit of working in literary avocations. I am not 
afraid of death, and/am consoled by the t 1 
that my name will never die.’ I feel myselt 
.recompensed for all my labors, by the m 
which Europe has paid to my talents, and by t 
flattering letters I have received from the most 
exalted, personages.’? Such were the consolations 
which this philosopher enjoyed in the prospect of 
the-extinction of his being. His name would live 
when he himself. was forever blotted out from that 
creation ‘which it was the object of his writings to 
describe! ~ But, that his mind was not, altogether 
reconciled to the idea of sinking into eternal obli- 
vion, may be inferred from another anecdote, re- 
lated by the same genileman. ‘One evening I 
read to Buffon the verses of Thomas on the im- 
mortality of the, soul. He smiled. ‘ Par Dieu,’ 
says he, ‘religion would bea valuable gift if all this 
were true’? This remark evidently implied; that 
the system he had adopted was not calculated te 
present so cheerful a prospect of futurity’as the 
system of Revelation. 

Gibbon, the celebrated historian of the Rise 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, had his mind 
early tinctured with the principles of infidelity; 
and his historical writings are distinguished by 
several insidious attacks on Christianity, by un- 
fair and unmanly sneers at the religion of his 
country, and by the loose and disrespectful man- 
ner in which he mentions many points of morali- 
ty regarded as important, even on the principles 
of natural religion. Such appears to have been 
his eagerness in this cause, that he stooped to the 
most despicable pun, or to the most awkward per- 
version of language, for the pleasure of turning 
the Scripture into ribaldry, or calling Jesus an 
impostor. Yet he appears to have been actuated 
by the same spirit of hypocrisy which distin- 
guished Buffon and his philosophical associates; 
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for, notwithstanding his aversion to Christianity, 
he would have felt no scruple in accepting an of- 
fice in the. church, provided it had contributed to 


his pecuniary interests. On the occasion» of his | 


father having been obliged to mortgage part of 
his estate; he thus expresses himself: «] regret 
that I had not embraced the Incrative pursuits of 
the. law or of trade, the chances of civil office sor 
India adventure, -or even the fat slumbers of the 
church.” Such is too frequently the morality 
displayed by infidels, and there is reason. to sus- 
pect that the chureh is’ not altogether purged of 
them even in the present’ day. That Gibbon’s 
principles were not sufficient to support his mind 
in the prospect of dissolution, appears from many 
expressions in the collection of his-letters pub- 
lished by: Lord Sheffield, in'which are to'be traced 
many instances of the high value which he 
placed upon existence, and of the regret with 
which he perceived his years to be rapidly passing 
away. His letter on the death of Mrs. Posen, 
bears every mark of the despondent state of. his 
mind at the idea, that,“all is now lost, finally, irre- 
coverably lost!”? He adds, “I ‘will agree with 
my lady, that the wnmortdlity of the soul is, at 
some times, a very comfortable doctrine.” The an- 
nouncement of his death, in the-public prints, in 
January 1794, was accompanied with this re- 
mark, “He left this world in gloomy desponden- 
ey, without those hopes and consolations which 
cheer the Christian in the prospects of immortal- 
ity.”’—Dr. A. Smith, in the account he gives of 
the last illness of Hume, the historian, seems to 
triumph in the fortitude which he manifested in 
the prospect of his dissolution, and he adduces a 
playfulness ef expression as an evidence of it, in 
his jocular allusio to Charon.and his boat. But, 
as Dr, Cogan, in his treatise on the passions, very 
properly remarks, ‘A moment of viyacity, upon 
the visit of a friend, will not conduct'us to the 
recesses of the heart, or discover its feelings in 
the hours of solitude... It is, indeed, altogether 
unnatural for aman who set, so high a value upon 
his literary reputation, and certainly very unsuit. 
able to the momentous occasion, to indulge in 
such childish pleasantries, as Hume is represented 
to have done, at the moment when he considered 
himself as just about to be launched into non- 





existence; and, therefore, we have some reason to, 
suspect, that his apparent tranquillity was partly’ 


the effect of vanity and affectation.. He has con- 
fessed, says Dr. Cogan, in the most explicit terms, 
that his principles were not calculated to adminis- 
ter consolation to a thinking mind. This appears 
from the following passage in his treatise on Hu- 
man Nature. “Jam affrighted and confounded 
with that forlorn solitude in which I am placed 
by my philosophy. When I look abroad, I fore- 
see, on every side, dispute, contradiction, and idis- 
traction. When I turn my eye inward, I find 
nothing but doubt and ignorance. Where am I, 
or what? From what causes do I derive my ex- 
istence, and to what condition shall I return? I 
am confounded with these questions, and. begin 
to fancy myself .in the most, deplorable, condi- 
tion imaginable, environed with the deepest dark- 
ness.’ 

Diderot, one of the French philosophists, was a 
man of very considerable acquirements in litera- 
ture and in the physical sciences. The first. pub- 
lication by which he attracted!ublic notice, was 
a volume written against the Christian religion, 
entitled -Pensees. Philosophiques. Afterward, in 
company with Voltaire and D’Alembert, he con- 
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ducted the publication of the Dictionnaire Ency- 
clopedique, the secret object. of which was to sap 
the foundations of all religion, while the reader, 
at the same time, was presented with the most 
splendid articles on the Belles Lettres, mathema- 
tics, and the different branches of physical science. 


‘While a weak: divine, to whom the theological 


department of the work was committed, was sup- 
porting, by the best arguments he could devise, 
the religion of his country, Diderot and D’Alem- 
bert were overturning those arguments under 
titles which properly allowed of no such disqui- 
sitions; and that the object of these digressions 


might not pass unnoticed by any class of readers, r 


care was taken to refer to them from the articles 
where the question was discussed by the divine. 
Here was.an example of that hypocrisy to which 
I have already adverted, as characteristic of the 


/sect of infidel philosophers; and the following 


anecdote is illustrative of similar disingenuity, 
coupled with almost unparalleled impudence. In 
the course of his correspondence with. the late 
Empress of Russia, Diderot mentioned his own 
library, as one of the most.valuable in Europe, 
although it is supposed not, to have contained 
above a hundred’ volumes... When Catharine 
wanted to purchase it and make him librarian, 
fe said, that his constitution could not support the 
cold climate of Petersburgh. She offered to let 
him keep it during his lifetime at Paris; and the 
library was sold for an immense price. When 
her ambassador wanted to see it, after a year or 
two’s payments, and the visitation could no longer 
be put off, he was obliged to run in a hurry, 
through all the booksellers’ shops in Germany, to 
fill his empty shelves with old volumes. It was 
customary for Diderot and D’Alembert to .fre- 
quent the coffee-houses of Paris, and to enter with 
keenness into religious disputes, the former at- 
tacking Christianity, and the latter, under the 
mask of piety, defending it, but always yielding 
to-the arguments of his opponent. This practice 
was put a. stop to by the police; and Diderot, 
when reproached by the lieutenant for preaching 
atheism, replied, ‘‘ It is true, I am an atheist, and 
I glory in it.’ But such principles will not al- 
ways support the mind, nor did they support 
the. mind of Diderot, when his dissolution ap- 
proached. When he perceived that death was at 
no great distance, he desired that a priest might 
be brought, and the Cure de St. Sulpice was. in- 
troduced to him. He saw this ecclesiastic seve- 
ral times, and was preparing to make a public 
recantation of his errors, but Condorcet and the 
other adepts now crowded about him, persuaded 
him that his case was not dangerous, and that 
country air would restore him to health. For 
some time he resisted their attempts to bring him 
back to atheism, but they secretly hurried him to 
the country, where he died, and a report, was 
spread that he died suddenly on rising from the 
table, without remorse, and with his atheism un- 
shaken, 

Such are the native effects of the highest in- 
tellectual accomplishments, and the most brilliant 
acquirements in science, when unaccompanied 
with the spirit of true religion and of Christian 
morality. "They cannot improve the moral order 
of society; they cannot procure for their posses- 
sors substantial enjoyment, even in the present 
life, and they are altogether inadequate to sup- 
port and tranquillize the soul in the prospect. of 
the agonies of dissolving nature. Notwithstand- 
ing the rational gratifications such persons may 
have occasiouaily enjoyed in philosophical pur- 


'suits, they must be obliged to confess, that they 
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have acquired no equivalent for those joys which 
frequently'animate the hearts of the most illite- 
rate, who'are sometimes enabled’to look forward 
to the king of terrors without dismay, and to de- 
part in peace with hopes full of immortality,— 
when the philosophist 1s obliged to exclaim, “All 
is now lost, finally and irrecoverably lost.” Yet 


such is the tendency of the principles which are- 


now in operation in our literaty and scientific 
seminaries, and such the result to which we must 
ultimately look forward, should the principles of 
religion be discarded from the pursuits of know- 
ledge. 

It is therefore to be hoped, that all who have 
a sincere regard for the promotion of science, for 


_the interests of religion, and for the welfare of 
‘ their country, will devote a portion of their atten- 


tion to this important subject, and set their faces 
in opposition to the spirit of that skeptical philo- 
sophy which has so long debased and demoralized 
the continental philosophists. Were all the in- 
structions delivered in our seminaries, from in- 
fant schools, through all the gradations of gram- 
mar and parochial establishments, mechanics’ in- 
stitutions, academies, and universities, judicious- 
ly amalgamated with the principles of pure and 
undefiled religion, it would doubtless be accom; 
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panied with a variety of pleasing and beneficial 
effects. It would tend, to remove the’ prejudices 
which, a considerable portion of the religious 
world still entertain against the pursuits of sci- 
ence,—it would lead to correct and rational views 
of the Christian system, and tend to dissipate 
‘those foolish and superstitious notions which have 
too frequently. been grafted upon it,—it would 
promote the interests of genuine morality among 
society at large,—it would fit the inferior ranks 
of the community for taking a part in the elec- 
tive franchise. and government: of their country, 
and the higher ranks for promoting the enact- 
ment of laws congenial to the spirit of true reli- 
gion, and promotive: of the best interests of the 
nation,—it would tend to secure the peace and 
tranquillity of nations by undermining the malig- 
nant passions from which wars and contentions 
derive their origin,—it would introduce a ge1eral 
spirit of philanthropy, and give efficacy to the 
means employed for promoting the knowledge of 
Christianity throughout the world, and would, ere 
long, usher in the’ period foretold in ancient pro- 
pheey, when “the knowledge of Jehovah shall 
cover the earth, as the waters cover the channels 
of the deep,”’ and “when righteousness and praise 
shall spring forth before all nations.” 
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No. I.—Ignorance of the Dark Ages. Page 12. 


Tur following facts, chiefly extracted from Dr. 
Robertson’s history of Charles V, will show the 
low state of literature, and the deplorable igno- 
rance which characterized the period to» which 
the text refers. In the ninth century, Herbaud 
Comes Palatii, though supreme judge of the em- 
pire, by virtue of his office, could not subscribe 
his name. As late as the fourteenth century, Du 
Guesclin, constable of France, the greatest man 
in the state, could neither read nor write. Nor 
was this ignorance confined to laymen, — the 
greater part even of the clergy were not many 
degrees superior to them in science. Many dig- 
nified ecclesiastics could not subscribe the canons 
of those councils of which they sat as members. 
One of the questions appointed by the canons to 
be put to persons who were candidates for holy 
orders was this—“‘ Whether they could read the 
Gospels and Epistles, and explain the tenor of 
them, at least literally ?”,—Alfred the Great com- 
plained, that from the Humber to the Thames, 


there was not a priest who understood the liturgy 


in his mother tongue, or who could translate the 
easiest piece of Latin; and that from the Thames 


‘to the sea, the ecclesiastics were still more igno- 


rant. The ignorance of the clergy is quaintly 
described by Alanus, an author of the dark ages, 
in the following words:—‘Potius dediti gule 
quam glosse; potius colligunt libras quam legunt 
libros; libentius intuentur Martham quam’ Mar- 
cum; malunt legere in Salmone quam in Solomo- 
ne,” i.e., They gave themselves more willingly 
to the pleasures of gluttony than to the learning 
of languages; they chose rather to collect money 
than to read books; they looked upon Martha 
with a more affectionate eye than upon Mark, 
and they found more delight ir reading in Salmon 
than in Solomon, 





One of the causes of the universal ignorance 
which prevailed during that.period, was the scar- 
city of books, along with their exorbitant price, 
and the difficulty of rendering them more com- 
mon. The Romans wrote their books either on 
parchment, or on paper made of the Egyptian pa- 
pytus. The latter being the cheapest, -was, of 
course, the most commonly used. - But after the 
communication between Europe and Egypt was 
broken off, on account. of the latter having been 
seized upon by the Saracens, the papyrus was ne 
longer in-use in Italy and other European coun- 
tries. They were obliged, on that account, to 
write all their books upon parchment, and as its 
price was high, books became extremely rare, and 
of great value, We may judge of the scarcity of 
the materials for writing them from one ‘circum- 
stance. , There still remain several manuscripts 
of the eighth, ninth, and following centuries, 
written on parchment, from which some former 
writing had been erased, in order to substitute a 
new composition in its place. In this manner, it 
is probable, several works of the ancients perish- 
ed. A book of Livy, or of Tacitus might be 
erased, to make room for the legendary tale of a 
saint, or the superstitious prayers of a missal— 
Many circumstances prove the scarcity of books 
during these ages: Private persons seldom pos- 
sessed any books whatever: Bean monasteries of 
considerable note had only one missal. Lupus, 
abbot of Ferriers, in a letter to the Pope, A. D. 
855, beseeches him to send him a copy of Cicero 
De Oratore, and Quintillian’s ‘“ Institutions,” 
‘‘for,’’ says he, ‘although we have part of those 
books, there is no complete copy of them in 
all France.’ The price of books became so high, 
that persons of a moderate fortune could not af- 
ford to purchase them. The Countess of Anjou 
paid for a copy of the Homilies of Haimon, 
bishop of Alberstadt, two hundred sheep, five 
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quarters of wheat, and the same quantity of rye 
and millet. Even so late as the year 1471, when 
Louis XI borrowed the works of Racis, the Ara- 
bian physician, from the faculty of medicine in 
Paris, he not only deposited in pledge a conside- 
rable quantity of plate, but was obliged to pro- 
cure a nobleman to join with him as surety in a 
deed, binding himself under a great forfeiture to 
restore it. When any person made a present of 
a book to a church or monastery, in which were 
the only libraries during several ages, it was 
deemed a donative of such value, that he offered 
it on the altar pro remedio anime sue, in order to 
obtain the forgiveness of his sins. In the eleventh 
century, the art of making paper, in the manner 
now become universal, was invented; by means 
of which, not only the number of manuscripts 
increased, but the study of the sciences was won- 
derfully. facilitated. 


No. Il.— Foolish and Superstitious Opinions re- 
specting Comets and Eclipses. P. 15. 


Aristotle held comets to be fiery exhalations, 
rising from the lower atmosphere to the upper or 
fiery region, condensing during their rapid: de- 


scent, kindling on their near approach to the Em-’ 
pyreum, and burning until exhausted. Leonard, 


Digges, an Almanac maker of the fourteenth 
century, affirmed of comets—“ That they signifie 
corruption of the ayre; they are signes of earth- 
quake, of warres, chaunging of: kingdomes, great 
dearth of corne, yea a common death of man and 
beast.’?— Bodin supposed them spirits, which, 
having lived on the earth innumerable ages, and 
having at last completed their term of existence, 
celebrate their last triumphs, or are recalled to 
heaven in the form of shining stars.’ In the re- 
cords of former ages, we read of ‘a comet “com- 
ing out from an opening in the heavens, jike to a 
dragon with blue feet, and a head covered with 
snakes.’? And we are told, that “in the year 
1527, about four in the morning, not. only in the 
Palatinate of the Rhine, but nearly over all Eu- 
rope, appeared for an hour and a quarter, a most 
horrible comet in this sort. In its length it was 
of a bloody color, inclining to saffron. From the 
top of its train appeared a bended arm, in the 
hand whereof was a huge sword, in the instant 
posture of striking. At the point of the sword 
wasastar. From the star proceeded dusky rays, 
like a hairy tail; on the side of them other rays 
like javelins, or lesser swords, as if imbrued in 
blood; between which appeared human faces of 
the color of blackish clouds, with rough hair-and 
beards. All these moved with such terrible spark- 
ling and brightness, that many spectators’ swoon- 
ed with fear.’?— Rosenbergi “ Exampla Come- 
tarum.” 

The comet of 1454, seen at Constantinople, 
seemed there to be moving in the firmament, from 
west to east, and to present the aspect of a flam- 
ing sword. From its great magnitude, it is said 
even to have eclipsed the moon, and created among 
the Turks the utmost consternation, as it was 
thought to prognosticate nothing less than a cru- 
sade from all the kingdoms of Christendom, and 
forebode the certain overthrow of the crescent. 
Only two years afterward, when, notwithstand- 
ing these direful omens, the Turkish arms had 
proved eminently victorious, asd were spreading 
dismay over all Hurope, Halley’s comet, in 1456, 
with a long tail turned toward the east, created 
reciprocal and still greater alarms on the part of 
the Christians. Pope Calixtus believed it to be at 
once the sign and instrument of divine wrath; he 
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ordered public prayers to be offered up, and de- 
creed, that, in every town, the bells should: be 
tolled at mid-day, to warn the people to: suppli- 
cate the mercy and forgiveness of heaven: “ut 
omnes de precibus contra Turcarum tyranni- 
dem fundendis admonerentur.”’—That all people 
may be admonished to pour out supplications 
against the tyranny of the Turks.—See Milne’s 
Essay on Comets. 

Even in modern times, many foolish and pre- 
posterous opinions have been entertained respect- 
ing these anomalous bodies, In alate periodical 
publication, the writer of an article on comets, 
when alluding to the comet of 1811, proceeds to 
state “some singular changes and circumstan- 
ces,” which its influence occasioned. “The win- 
ter,’ says he, “was very mild, the spring was 
wet, the summer cool, and very little appearance 
of the sun to ripen the produce of the earth; yet 
the harvest was not deficient, and some fruits 
were not only abundant, but deliciously ripe, 
such as figs, melons, and wall-fruit. Very few 
wasps appeared, and the flies became blind, and 
disappeared early in the season. No violent 
storms of thunder and lightning, and little or no 
frost and snow the ensuing winter. Venison, 
which has been supposed to be indebted for its 
flavor to a dry and parched summer, was by no 
means deficient in fat or in flavor. But what is 
very remarkable,” continues this sage observer, 
“in the metropolis, and about it, was the number 
of females who produced twins; some had more; 
and a shoemaker’s wife, in W hite-chapel, produced 
four at one birth, all of whom,” &c. &e. And 
all such “singular changes and circumstances,”’ 
it would appear, according to the fancy of this 
sapient Essayist, “ were occasioned by the influ- 
ence of the comet which appeared in the autumn 
of 18LD!?? 

The poets, likewise, by their bombastic descrip- 
tions, have tended to perpetuate superstitious 
feelings. The following is Du Barta’s descrip- 
tion of one of these visitors. 


“« Here, in the night, appears a flaming spire, 
There, a fierce dragon, folded all on fire; 
Here, with long bloody hairs, a blazing star 
Threatens the world with famine, plagne, and war; 
To princes death, to kingdoms many crosses; 
To all estates inevitable losses; 
To herdsmen rot, to plowmen hapless seasons; 
To sailors storms, to cities civil treasons.” 


The following extract from “ Tully’s Letters 
from Tripoli,” contains a picturesque description 
of a solar eclipse, and the effects it produced on 
the inhabitants of Barbary. 

“J cannot here omit describing what an extra- 
ordinary impression an eclipse makes on the un- 
informed part of the inhabitants of this country. 
Of this we had ocular. proof during the great 
eclipse of the sun, on the 4th of this month, 
which was almost total, and occasioned, for some 
minutes, a gloomy darkness, resembling that of 
midnight. The beginning of the eclipse was 
seen at Tripoli, at half past seven in the morning; 
at half past eight, when it was at the hight, the 
face of nature was changed from day to night.— 
The screech-owl, not long retired to its rest, re- 
appeared, and disturbed the morning with its 
shrieks. Lizards and serpents were seen prowl- 
ing about the terraces; and flights of evening 
birds, here called marabats, and held sacred by 
the Moors, flew about in great numbers, and in- 
creased the darkness. The noisy flitting of their 
wings roused the Moor, who had been stupified by 
fear; and when one of these heavy birds (which 
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often drop to the ground by coming in contact 
with each other) chanced to fall at his; feet, the 
African would start aghast, look at it with horror, 
and set up a hideous howl. About eight o’clock, 
when the luster of the morning was completely 
faded, the common Moors vie seen assembling 


in clusters in the streets, gazing wildly at the | 


sun, and conversing very earnestly. When the 
eclipse was at its hight, they ran about distracted, 
in companies, firing volleys of muskets at the 
sun, to frighten away the monster or dragon,-as 
they. called it, by which they supposed it was’ be- 
ing devoured. At that moment, the Moorish song 
of death and walliah-woo, or the howl they make 
for the dead, not only resounded from the moun- 
tains and valleys of ‘Tripoli, but was undoubtedly 
re-echoed throughout the continent of Africa.— 
The women brought into the streets all the brass 
pans, kettles, and iron utensils they could col- 
lect; and, striking on them with all their force, 
and screaming at. the same time, occasioned a 
horrid noise, that was heard for miles. Many of 
these women, owing to their exertions and fears, 
fell into fits, or fainted. The distress and terror 
of the Moors did not in the least abate, until 
near nine o’clock, when the sun’assured them, 
_by his refulgent beams, that all his dangers were 
- passed. 

«During the morning and the day, the atmos- 
phere was uncommonly clear, even for a Barbary 
sky, which rendered the effects. of this great 
eclipse more striking. We learned, from Hadgi 
Abderrahman, who paid us a visit when it was 
over, that the first ladies in the place had trembled 
at the event, and several were seriously ill. The 
ladies of his own family, he said, had suffered 
much less at the appearance of the’ eclipse, from 
the circumstance of his being at home with them; 
for, though he considered it would be useless to 
enter into a philosophical account of it to them, 
yet-he assured them that the moon went occa- 
sionally to see the sun; and when they met, by 
their being so close together, the moon always 
interrupted more or less of his light. This ac- 
count, he said, the truth of which they were con- 
vinced of by his great earnestness, considerably 
abated their fears. To the ambassador it was a 
serious case, as Lilla Amnani is in a very delicate 
state of health; but the account he gave her of 
the phenomenon entirely pacified her.” 

The above description presents a melancholy 
picture of the gross ignorance even of the ladies 
of modern Barbary, and of the consequent shal- 
lowness of their understandings; since their fathers 
and husbands considered it useless to enter into a 
rational account of the phenomenon, and since 
they were pleased with such an absurd and extray- 
agant explanation of it. And, since the higher 
ranks, in that country, are so grossly ignorant of 
the order of nature, and of the causes of so com- 
mon phenomena, in what a state of mental dark- 
ness must the lower classes of society be placed! 
Nor is Barbary the only country in which such 
ignorance prevails. Among the middling and 
lower ranks, in many European countries, suppo- 
sed to be in a moderate state of civilization, a 
similar degree of intellectual debasement will be 
found ‘to exist. The Croatians, who inhabit a 
certain distriet of the Austrian empire, make the 
whole of their religion consist in the hearing of 
mass and the observance of Lent; and robbery or 
murder are considered as more venial crimes, than 
to eat, during Lent, with a spoon that has been 
dipped in broth. The Morlacchi, who occupy 
another district of the same empire, are described 
by geographers, as extremely superstitious in 
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their religious opinions, and as firmly believing in 
ghosts and witches, in sorceries and enchantments, 
and in every species of supernatural agency, while 
they are ignorant of the causes of the most com- 
mon phenomena of nature.. 


No. I11.—Absurdities of Astrology, &c. P. 16. 


Mr. Varley’s ‘‘Zodiacal Physiognomy,”’ referred 
to in a note, p. 19, pretends to decide, that the 
various signs of the‘zodiac create a great diversity 
in the features and complexions of human beings; 
and haye, in fact, such influence over the desti- 
nies of the human race that the system may be 
fairly styled, “the phrenology of the skies.’? 
The following extracts exhibit a few specimens 
of the positions maintained’ by this profound and 
erudite writer. “It has been discovered,” says 
Mr. Varley, ‘that each sign confers a specific 
style of countenance, feature, and complexion, by 
which appearances, alone, the sign which was 
rising at the east, at birth, can often without any 
other help, be ascertained.’’—* The fiery trigon, 
consisting of Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius, contains 
the spirited, generous, magnanimous, and princely 
natures. -The earthy trigon, Taurus, Virgo, and 
Capricorn, contain the careful, sordid, and perni- 
cious qualities; the aerial. trigon, Gemini, Libra, 
and Aquarius, contain the humane, harmonious, 
and courteous principles; and the watery trigon, 
Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisces, the cold, prolific, 
cautious, and severe qualities.’ ‘Sagittarius, the 
house of Jupiter, is the only sign under which no 
persons are born having black or dark hair, eyes, 
and eye-brows.’? “I have always uniformly 
found,’ says the author, “those born under Sa- 
gittarius, to be very fair, with gray eyes, ‘and, in 
general, of d lively, forgiving-hearted, and free 
dispositions.” Again, “i*ive minutes’ difference 
of the time of their birth, renders the members 
of the same family red-haired, or black-haired, 
blue-eyed or black-eyed, sordid or generous.’? 
—Saturn, at any period of life, passing through 
the ascendant, which he does every thirty 
years, causes dullness or melancholy, for a few 
weeks, to the native, and when Jupiter. passes 
over it, the party feels cheerful and healthy; and 
should a party of antiquarians, hundreds of years 
after a person’s death, discover his grave, there 
must be some planet or the sun in conjunction, or 
some other aspect with his ascendant.’’—* Jupiter 
in the third house gives safe inland journeys, and 


‘agreeable neighbors or kindred. The moon in 


this house will give constant trudging from one 
place to another, and is often so posited in the 
nativities of postmen and travelers. Jupiter in 
the fourth, with Venus, gives fixed or landed pro- 
perty, and a house ornamented with matters of 
taste, or of the fine arts. Jupiter in the fifth, 
gives a family of good or’ clever children, and 
much pleasure-in life and itsamusements. In the 
sixth, he signifies good servants and assistants, 
good health, ‘and that the native will be. fortu- 
nate in small cattle and animals. Jupiter in the 
seventh, signifies a good wife or husband, and 
agreeable dealings with mankind in making good 
bargains,”? &c.» “Children born under Mars have 
well formed chins,—under Aquarius, are fair and 
amiable,—under Scorpio, are dark with aquiline 
noses, and greenish or gray eyes.””? “ Lord Byron, 
who was born under Scorpio, received enough of 
the reflected Taurus principle to prevent his nose 
from being aquiline, and to give to his character 
a degree of perverseness or eccentricity.”? Per- 
sons born under Aries, with Jupiter in the first 
house, are likely to succeed and be appreciated 
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in England: If he be posited in Taurus, the 
native is likely to succeed well in Ireland; if in 
Gemini, in London, of which this sign is the sig- 
nificator. Jupiter in Cancer will give him suc- 
cess in Scotland, or Holland, or concerns con- 
nected with the water, unless Jupiter should be 
afflicted by any malevolent planet, or be in com- 
bustion by being too near the sun.” 

By this time the reader will’ be sufficiently 
satiated with the sage doctrines of. Mr.- John 
Varley, in relation to “ Zodiacal Physiognomy ”’ 
and the Phrenology of the heavens. If he has a 
desire to pick up any more of such precious 
fragments of wisdom, he will be’ abundantly 
gratified in perusing the work itself, where, among 
other unique and precious relies, he will be pre- 
sented with an engraving of the Ghost of a Flea, 
together with an account of the manner in which 
it appeared to Mr. Blake the artist, who drew it, 
and of its astrological correspondency and signi- 
fication. That such absurdities should bé pub- 
lished by the first bookselling establishment in 
London, in the. twenty-eighth year of the nine- 
teenth century, and be purchased by hundreds, 
perhaps by thousands, is a proof, that strong 
efforts are still requisite to extirpate the supersti- 
tions of astrology from the minds of many of 
our countrymen. 


No. IV.—Proofs of the belief which is still attached 
to the doctrines of Astrology, and of the pernicious 
effects it produces. P. 16. 


That the predictions of astrologers are still: be- 
lieved by many of our countrymen in the mid- 
dling ranks of life, appears from the following 
recent occurrences. 

On the 2d September, 1829, Joseph Hyatt, a 
journeyman’ printer, was summoned before Sir 
Peter Laurie, at the Guildhall, London, charged 
with assaulting his wife, Philips, on the preceding 
Saturday. In his defense, Hyatt declared, that 
all their unhappiness proceeded from his wife (a 
pretty young woman of eighteen years), conti- 
aually haunting the fortune-tellers, and paying 
attention to their predictions: He produced a 
paper he had recently found, written by an astro- 
loger, to whom his wife had applied. After lay- 
ing down the position of the planets on the third 
of June, at the moment she applied to him,.the 
astrologer proceeds, ‘The querant must not 
expect any one to be very kind to her until late 
in this year, say October next. This day will 
not prove anything kind or pleasant. The 28th 
day of this month also will not be friendly. July 
2d, mind your phunny, and take no journey, and 
trust to no relative. The eighth day will not be 
unkind, I hope. Look to it. The thirteenth 


day also promises you pleasure and also profit. 


Attend it; and avoid all dark sallow persons. 
(Her husband nearly answered this description.) 
From such your disappointments must come. 
August 2, 6, 23, avoid them days—may be quali- 
fied to give you vexation,—avoid them. Sept. 1, 
6, will be unkind, but pray avoid 15, 20. Octo- 
4, avoid it, may be vexatious. The 20, 21, 27, 28, 
99, 30, will be more kind, pray attend. to them 
and make good use of them, they will not be 
unkind.”? ‘The husband said, this fellow had pre- 
dicted their separation for three months; what 
other things he had put in er head he did not 
know, but he led a miserable life with her.— 
Morning Chronicle, Sept. 3d, 1829. 

On the same day as above stated (Sept. 2, 
1829), Ann Wheeler, a servant girl, was brought 
to the Mansion house, charged with having at- 
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tempted to enter the house of her master, at two 
o’clock in the morning, over the rails- She was 
exquisitely dressed, and wore an elegant satin 
bonnet, which belonged to her mistress, and put 
on her curls and finery in order to attend a “hop”? 
in the neighborhood, and acknowledged that she 
had been walking for an hour or two up and 
down the streets in conversation with her friend. 
In the course of the investigation it was stated, 
that there was found in the corner of her box, 
wrapped up carefully, a document which might 
have led to those unseasonable and unfortunate 
assignations, which.at last terminated in her being 
brought to the watch-house. A paper was handed 
to the Lord Mayor, in which was folded a card, 
on which was written the following words,— 

“ Mrs. Smith, No. 49, Wentworth Street, Dress 
Maker.”’ 

‘“ Lawful questions resolved.”’ 

The paper was an answer to the question, “ What 
sort of a husband shall I have, and how soon shall 
I have him?” It stated, that the “interrogator 
should have a nice respectable ‘tradesman, who 
should be a most tender husband, and be the fa- 
ther of six children, of which she should .be the 
happy mother;—that certain planets were visible at 
their birth, and. in conjunction at the time, a symp- 
tom that betokened felicity, and that the union should 
take place as surely as he or she (the person who 
wrote the paper) had the power of predicting.” — 
Morning Chronicle, Sept. 3d, 1829. 

The above are only specimens of many similar 
occurrences which: are occasionally recorded in 
the daily papers. The pernicious tendency of 
astrological predictions on those who are weak 
enough to give them credit, is sufficiently appa- 
rent in the cases now stated; having in the one 
case alienated the affections of a young woman 
from her husband, and produced contention and 
family discord, and in the other, tantalized a vain 
young female, and brought her into suspicious 
and disgraceful circumstances, which may lay 
the foundation of her ruin, and render her misera- 
ble for life. 


No. V.—Illustrations of some of the opinions and 
practices of our ancestors in relation to witch- 
craft. P. 18. 


By witchcraft was generally understood,—a su- 
pernatural, power, of which persons were sup- 
posed to obtain the possession, by entering into a 
compact with the devil. They gave: themselves 
up: to him, body and soul: and he engaged that 
they should want for nothing, and that he would 
avenge them upon all their enemies. As soon as 
the bargain was concluded, the devil delivered to 
the witch an imp, or familiar spirit, to be ready at 
a call, and to do whatever it was directed. By 
the assistance of this imp, and of the devil toge- 
ther, the witch, who was almost always an old 
woman, was enabled to transport herself through 
the air, on a broomstick, or a spit, to distant places 
to attend the meetings of the witches. At these 
meetings the devil always presided. They were 
enabled also to transform themselves into various 
shapes, particularly to assume the forms of cats 
and hares, in which they most delighted; to inflict 
diseases on whomsoever they thought proper, and 
to punish their enemies in a variety of ways. 
Witchcraft was universally believed in Europe, 
until the sixteenth century, and maintained its 
ground with tolerable firmness until the middle 
of the seventeenth, nay, in some countries on the 
continent, until the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Vast numbers of reputed witches were 
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convicted and condemned to be burnt every year. 
The methods of discovering them were yarious. 
One was to weigh the supposed ctiminal against 
the church Bible, which, if she was guilty, would | 
preponderate; another, by making her attempt to 





say the Lord’s. Prayer,—this witch was able 
to repeat entirely, but would” omit some part, 
or sentence thereof. It is remarkable, that all 
witches did not hesitate at. the same: part,—some 
leaving out one part, and some another. Teats, 
through which the imps sucked, were indubitable 
marks of a witch; these were always raw, and 
also insensible, and, if squeezed, sometimes yield- 
ed a drop of blood. A witch could not weep 
more than three tears, and that only out of the 
left eye. This want of tears was, by the witch- 
finders, and.even by some judges, considered as 
a very substantial proof of guilt. Swimming a 
witch was another kind of popular ordeal gene- 
rally practiced. For this’she was stripped naked, 
and cross-bound,—the right thumb to the left toe, 
and the left thumb to the right toe.. Thus pre- 
pared, she was thrown into a pond or river, in 
which, if guilty, she could not sink; for having, 
by her compact with the devil, renounced the 
benefit of the water of baptism, that element, in 
its turn, renounced her, and refused to receive 

r into its bosom. There were two other or- 

eals. by fire, by which witches were discovered; 

* the first by burning the thatch of the house of the’ 

suspected witch,—the other, by burning any-ani- 

mal supposed to be bewitched by her, as a hog or 

an.ox. ‘These, it was held, would force a witch 
to confess. 

The trial by the stool was another method used 
for the detection of witches. It was thus ma- 
naged:Having taken the suspected witch, she 
was placed in the middle of a room, upon a stool, 
or table, cross-legged, or in some other uneasy 
posture; to which, if she did not submit, she was 
then bound with cords,—there she was watched, 
and kept without meat or sleep for twenty-four 
hours (for, they said, that within that time they 
should see her imp come and suck). A little 
hole was likewise made in the door for imps to 
come in at, and, lest it should come in some less 
discernible shape, they that watched were taught 
to be ever and anon sweeping the room, and, if 
they saw any spiders or flies, to kill them,—if 
they could not kill them, then they might be sure 
they were imps. If witches, under examination 
or torture, would not confess, all their apparel was 
changed, and every hair of their body shaven off 
with a sharp razor, lest they should ‘secrete ma- 
gical charms to prevent their confessing. ~It was 
a maxim, too, in these proceedings, that witches 
were most apt to confess on Fridays.’ By such 
trials as these, and by the accusations of children, 
old women, and fools, were thousands of unhappy 
women, condemned for witchcraft, and burned at 
the stake. 

A work, written by M. Thoest, was published 
a few years ago at Mentz, entitled, “The His- 
tory of Magic, Demons, Sorcerers,’”’ &c., which 
contains an affecting narrative of the numbers 
that have suffered for the pretended crime of ma- 
gic and witcheraft. The cases enumerated are 
proved from unequivocal authority. In these ex- 
cesses of the magistrates, it appears, that female 
sorcerers have been the greatest sufferers. Amon g 
other curious articles in the collection, we learn, 
that Christopher de Runtzow, a gentleman of 
Holstein, whose heated imagination had misled 
his understanding, consigned eighteen persons to 
the flames at one time, the victims of a merciless 
superstition. In a village called Lindheim, con- { 
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taining about six hundred inhabitants, not less 
than thirty were destroyed by fire, in the narrow 
interval between the years 1661 and 1665, mak- 
ing a twentieth part of the whole population con-~. . 
sumed in four years. In this inhuman conduct 
toward an unhappy class of persons, the author 
points out Wurtzburg as having frequently been 
subject to well-merited reproach. It appears from 
the Acta Magica of Naubers, that between the 
years 1627 and 1629, one hundred and twenty- 
seven individuals perished in similar instances of 
cruelty practiced by their brother men. The 
principal objects of such nefarious dealings were 
old women,’ or travelers, and frequently poor 
children, from nine to ten yearsiof age. Occa- 
sionally such outrages have been perpetrated on 
persons, of some consequence, — proficients. in 
knowledge above the general standard of the age,. 
or such as had acquired property by their indus- 
try and genius. Among many others in these 
shocking details, are the respectable names of 
fourteen vicars, two young gentlemen, some 
counselors, the largest or most corpulent man in 
Wurtzburg, and his wife, the handsomest woman 
in the city, and a student or scholar engaged in 
the study of foreign languages. Those innocent 
sufferers were frequently put to the torture.. But 
what must our feelings and pyinciples incline us 
to think of an enormity here brought to our re- 
collection, in the instance of a poor girl, Maria 
Renata, who suffered so late as in the year 1749! 

The extent of the judicial murders for witch- 
craft is far greater than most persons, who have 
not studied the history of demonology, can form 
any idea. From the: period in which Pope In- 
nocent VIII, in 1484, issued his bull against 
witchcraft, to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,.if we believe the testimonies of contempo- 
rary historians, Europe was little better than a 
large suburb or outwork of Pandemonium, one 
half of the- population being either bewitching 
or bewitched. Deltio tells us, that five hun- 
dred witches were executed in Geneva, in three 
months, about the year 1515. “A theusand,” 
says Bartholomeus de Spina, “were .executed in 
one year, in the diocese of ‘Como, and. they went 
on burning at the rate of a hundred per annum 
for some time after. In Lorraine, from 1580 


to 1595, = boasts of having burnt nine 


hundred. In France, the executions- for the 
same crime were fifteen hundred and twenty. 
In Wurtzburg and Treves, the amount*of execu- 
tions in the course of the century preceding 1628, 
is reckoned to be 15,700. It has been calculated 
that in Germany alone, the number of victims 
that perished, from the date of Innecent’s bull to 
the eighteenth century, considerably exceeds one 
hundred thousand. The executions were at. first 
confined to crazed old women, or unhappy foreign- 
ers, but at length the witchcraft frenzy rose to 
sucha pitch, and spread so extensively, that the 
lives of more exalted victims were threatened. 
Noblemen and abbots, presidents of courts and 
professors, began to swell the catalogue, and no 
man felt secure that he might not suddenly be 
compelled, by torture, to bear witness against his 
own innocent wife and children. In the Catholic 
canton of Glarus, in Switzerland, it is said, that 
a witch was burnt, even so late as the year 1786! 
It is impossible for any rational and humane mind 
to peruse such a list as the above, without shud- 
dering and horror. How dreadful the results to 
which ignorance and superstition have led!—and 
how astonishing the consideration—that judges, 
lawyers, ministers of religion, nobles, and persons 
of all ranks should have given their sanction, 
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without the least. remorse, to such cruelties and 
legalized murders! 


In Pitcairn’s “Criminal Trials,” referred to in. 


the text, a variety of curious documents is con- 
tained, respecting the proceedings of. the Justi- 
ciary Court in Scotland against witchcraft, sorce- 
ry, and incantation. One of these trials relates 
to a gentleman of family, Mr. Hector Monro 
of Fowies, who was “indytit and accusit”’ of 
“sorcerie, incantationnis, or witchcraft.’ This 
trial contains a complete specimen of the super- 
stition of the age. Mr. Hector, it would appear, 
had sent for “Johne M’Connielly-gar and_ his 
wyfies, and Johne Bunes wyffe, in Lytell Alteis, 
thre notorious and commoune witches.’ They 
had been sent. for to assist in restoring the health 
of Robert ro, a brother of the said Mr. Hector, 
who entertained them for five days. It is said in 
the indictment, that they ‘poillit the hair of 
Robert Monro, his brotheris head, plait the naillis 
of his fingeris and tais,’? and “socht -be thair 
develisch meanes to have cureit him of his sick- 
ness;’’ but it would appear, that the weird sisters 
were by no means successful, and were compelled 
to decamp, for “they wald haif vsit furth the rest 
of thair develisch craft was pocht they ferit to 
tarie with him (Hector Monro) be ressone of his 
fader, quba wald haif apprehendit thame; and 
they declarit to him that he was owre lang in 
sending for thame, swa that they cald do na guid 
to the said Robert Monro.” Mr. Hector, how- 
ever, fell sick himself, and had recourse to the 


hags for a cure; and as he had an eye to the pa- 


trimony of his father, to which he could not suc- 
ceed as he was a younger son, he began some in- 
cantations, in concert with the hags, to deprive 
his elder brother, George Monro, of life, and for 
this he was “ delatit,” also of “slaughter.”’, The 
indictment, which is a»most remarkable docu- 
ment, is too long for insertion. Jonett Grant, 
Jonett Clark, and Bessie Roy, nurse to the “‘ Laird 
of Boquhave,”’ are the three next ladies who were 
called to.account for being “fylit”’ of witchcraft. 
The two Jonetis seem to have been in partner- 
ship; and if the indictments are to be credited, 
they were guilty of no fewer than six “crewal 
murthers,”’ by witchcraft, of the “slavehter and 
destructionne of saxtene heid of nolt, of raising 
the devil, of making men eunuchs by witchcraft,” 
&c. For such hardened sinners as the two Jo- 
netis, no mercy was to be expected, and accord- 
ingly. they Were condemned to be “tane to the 
Castle hill of Edinburg, and there werriet at ane 
staik, and their body to be burnt to assis.” Bes- 
sie Roy, however, came off with flying colors, 
although she was also indicted as “ane com- 
moune thief,” by means of the “ enchantment 
and slicht of the diuill.’”’—The following is the title 
of a pamphlet republished by Mr. Pitcairn, con- 
taining a most extraordinary narrative. “Newes 
from Scotland, declaring the damnable life of 
Doctor Fean, a notable sorcerer, who was burned 
at Edinburg in Janurie last, 1591, which doctor 
was register to the deuill, that sundrie times 
preached at North Barricke kirk, to a number of 
notorious witches.”? The poor woman who was 
most crueliy treated was Euphane Mackalsane, a 
notable witch, who appears to have been so no- 
torious as to be “bound to ane staik, and. brunt 
to assis, quick to the death.”’. ‘This,’’ says Mr. 
Pitcairn, “was the severest sesteuce ever pro- 
nounced by the court, even in the most atrocious 
cases,”’ but poor Euphane died, nevertheless, with 
all the heroism and devotedness of a martyr.—See 
Edin. Lit. Gaz., July, 1829. 

To attempt a serious refutation of the doc- 
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trines-of witchcraft, would be altogether superflu- 
ous and even ridiculous. ‘That there ever were 
witches, that is, persons endowed with such pow- 
ers as are usually ascribed to witches, is what no 


rational and enlightened mind can for a moment 
admit. The actions imputed to them are either 


absurd or impossible. To suppose an ignorant old 


woman, or indeed any human being, capable of 
transforming herself into a cat or a hare, is to 
suppose her capable of counteracting the laws of 
nature, which is competent to none but the Su- 
preme Ruler of the world. We might almost as 
soon believe that such a being is capable of creat- 
ing the universe. It presents a most humiliating 
picture of the imbecility of the human mind, that 
such absurdities should eyer have been believed; 
and certainly conveys no very favorable idea of 
the humanity of our ancestors, when they inflicted, 
without remorsé, so many shocking  cruelties, 
especially on the tender sex, for such fancied 
crimes. Yet, absurd as the doctrine of witcheraft 
certainly is, it-is a lamentable fact, that vast mul- 
titudes of our fellow-men, both in our own coun- 
try and in other lands, are still believers in sorcery 
and witcheraft, of which an instance or two is 
stated in the following note. 


No. VI—Proofs that the belief in witchcraft is still 
prevalent among certain classes of society. 


Notwithstanding the degree of information 
which prevails in the nineteenth century, it isa 
melancholy consideration that superstition, and a 
belief in the efficacy of certain incantations, still 
prevail to-a considerable extent, even in the most 
enlightened countries. - The following recent oc- 
currences will tend to corroborate this position, 
and-at the same time show the pernicious conse- 
quences which frequently result from such a be- 
lief. see 

On the 2d September 1829, Laurent Raim- 
boult, a farmer in the hamlet of Redoire, Com- 
mune.of Champetre, in France, spent the day in 
measuring. wheat at the house of Poirier his 
brother-in-law. About eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, he left to go to his own house, which was 
about half a league from Poirier’s house. He 
carried a bag containing the measure he had been 
using, and a box holding his dinner, which he had 
not ,opened; for he had statedshis intention not to 
eat until he returned home. The next morning 
his corpse was found in a meadow, bordered by a 
wood, and not very far from his own house. His 
body was horribly mutilated, his clothes stained 
with blood, and there was a large wound on the 
back part of his head. All the wounds showed 
that he had been struck by several persons armed 
with contusive weapons. Near him the ground 
had not been trod upon; his bag, and the things it 
contained, were carefully laid by his side: all 
proved that he had not been robbed. Poirier, who 
had always had a-good character in that part of 
the country, was on very bad terms with Raim- 
boult, who passed for a sorcerer. ‘Some time ago, 
the wife of Poirier had fallen sick, as well as 
several of his cattle. Poirier did not doubt for an 
instant, that these sicknesses were the effect of 
sorcery. He came to Angers, and consulted a 
pretended diviner, a miserable victim of monoma- 
nia, who gave him a full water-bottle, and told 
him to take it home with him, and put it in the 
very best place of his house. “At such an hour,” 
said the diviner, “you should recite such and such 
prayers before my water-bottle, and then you will 
see in the water it contains, the likeness of him 
who has bewitched your wife and your cattle.’ 
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Poirier followed these orders precisely; and it is 
only too probable that his imagination being pre- 
oceupied with the idea, this wretched man fancied 
he saw his brother-in-law in the water-bottle of 
the guilty diviner, and thought he was doing a 
service to his country in delivering it from a being 
whom he regarded as the friend and favorite of the’ 
devil.— Copied from a Paris paper, in Morning 
Chron., Sept..23, 1829. f 

The following occurrence, in another Depant- 
ment of France, happened nearly about the same 
time as the preceding. ws 

‘It appears that in the department of Lot and 
Garonne, and particularly in some of the com- 
munes of the district of Marmande, the belief of 
sorcery is common among the people. John Sa- 
bathe, a peasant, with plenty of money, living 
in the vicinity of Clairac, had a sick daughter: 
medicine had failed, which is nothing extraordi- 
nary; but there remained magic, and Sabathe 
greatly relied upon it. He'applied to Rose Peres, 
who enjoyed the reputation of being a witch. He 
stated the condition of his daughter;—the witch 
replied, she would go and visit her. She went the 
next morning to Sabathe’s residence, saw the sick 
girl, and declared she was. bewitched. [ Perhaps 
she was not so far wrong either, for some witnes- 
ses, who were no doubt very spiteful, gave it as 
their opinion that love had entered a little, into 
this affair.] Whatever was the cause of her ill- 
ness, the witch promised to relieve her, and said, 
that the thing was not without a remedy. She 
told them to light a great fire, and they: would see 
why afterward. Little as we are initiated into 
the secrets of magic, we know that odd, numbers, 
especially the number three, have singular virtues; 
therefore 3 multiplied by 3 must be a number pro- 
digiously powerful. It was apparently for this 
reason that the witch required nine large pebble 
stones, which she put into the fire, and kept there 
until they were red hot: she then threw them into 
a kettle full of water, and the mysterious vapor 
that arose served to perfume the patient that was 
lying over it. But this was only the preamble of 
ceremonies much more important. She had a 
table brought to her; it was covered with a cloth, 
and two lighted candles placed on it; there was 
even an end of waxjthat had been used in the 
church; a hammer was placed symmetrically 
between: the two candles, and on one side of the 
table the witch laid, with a grave and mysterious 
air, the formidable book of magic, so well known 
by the name of Little Albert. She still wanted 
one thing; it was a plate filled with water, in 
which a sum of 400 francs (16J. sterling) was to 
be deposited. ‘The plate was brought;—as to. the 
sum, we may remark, how difficult magic must 
be to practice, and what attention is requisite to 
its details. Crown pieces of six francs were about 
to be put into the water, when the witch called 
out, ‘Take care what you are doing; it is crown 
pieces of five francs that are wanted.’ She was 
instantly obeyed,—the crowns of five francs’ are 
at the bottom of the iat, 

“Things being in this state, everybody left the 
house. ‘I'he witch remained alone for about half 
an hour; she then re-opened the doors, and said 
they might re-enter. She added, that all had suc- 
ceeded, but that the malignant spirit that had ap- 
peared had carried away the 400 frances on with- 
drawing. The witch’s husband then arrived; his 
wife told him that the assembly was made. “It’s 
all well,’ said he; ‘but thy sister is at thy house, 
and she wants to see you, and we must go there. 
They went accordingly; Sabathe and his family 
a little stupefied, and the patient in the same state 
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as before.—These were the facts which were made 
known to the Court by indirect evidence, for these 
good folks took care to make no complaint, for 
fear of the witches. 'The court sentenced her to 
imprisonment for three years, anda fine of fifty 
francs. She had been charged before the Royal 
Court of Agen for swindling, under pretense of 
practicing witchcraft—Some years ago, the same 
Court sentenced to close imprisonment three or 
four women, living in the neighborhood of Ville- 
real, for having put on the fire and half-burned a 
pretended witch, who would not cure them of 
a disease she had given them.’’ — Grazette des 
Tribunauz, as quoted in Morn. Chron., Sept. 28, 
1829. ; ‘ 

In both the above cases we perceive an implicit 
belief in the powers of divination on sorcery, a 
belief which appears to be general among the 
lower ranks of society; and it would appear that 
the profession of witch or sorcerer is pretty com- 
mon in the principal towns in France. In ‘the 
one instance this belief led to a most atrocious 
murder, and in the other to a dexterous robbery; 
and, in this latter case, it would seem, that, not- 
withstanding the palpable imposture that was 
practiced on Sabathe and his family, these simple 
people still believed in the supernatural powers 
of the sorceress who had so barefacedly robbed 
them, for “they took care to make no complaint, 
for fear of the witches.’’—Nearly akin to the no- 
tions under consideration, is the following super- 
stition relating to bees, i 

The practice of informing bees.of any death 
that takes place in a family, is well known, and 
still prevails among the lower orders in England. 
The .disastrous consequences to be apprehended 
from- non-compliance with this strange custom 
is, that the bees will dwindle and die. The man- 
ner of communicating the intelligence to the lit- 
tle community, with due form and ceremony, is 
this—to take the key of the house, and knock 
with it three times agaimst the hive, telling the 
inmates, at the same time, that their master or 
mistress, &c. (as the case may be) is dead! Mr. 
Loudon says, when in Bedfordshire lately, we 
were informed of an old man who sung a psalm 
last year in. front of some hives which were not 
doing well, but which, he said, would thrive in 
consequence of that ceremony.— Magazine of 
Nat. Hist. for 1828. 

The Constitutionnel (January 1828) states, that 
under the influence of the Jesuits, Whd with the 
countenance of the authorities, &c. the most bru- 
tifying tales of superstition and fanaticism are 
printed and circulated in the provinces of France. 
One of the ridiculous narratives to which it al- 
ludes, details the fate of a blaspheming baker, 
who, being infected with the heresies of the Re- 
volution, had addicted himself to the commission 
of every kind of impiety.. While his oven one 
day was heated, and he was about to put the 
bread into it, he vented ‘his usual oaths in. the 
presence of two neighbors; when, lo! the dough » 
miraculously refused to enter, and the baker was 
seized with a cold shivering, of which he died in 
two days. In his will he left 600 francs to the 
church, confessed his: enormities, and besought 
the prayers of his friends—In another, we are 
told of the discovery of a miraculous image, 
which will be a permanent source of ecclesiasti- 
cal revenue, This image is that of a saint, which 
has heen for the last two centuries concealed 
in a rock. It was discovered by means of a 
little white bird perched upon a brilliant crucifix, 
which guarded the spot. Since the discovery, 
the lame walk, the sick are healed, and the blind 
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recover their sight, by resorting to the consecrated 
ground. 

It is not above fifteen or sixteen years ago 
since the late Alexander Davidson, A. M., lecturer 
on experimental philosophy and chemistry, when 
in Ireland, was much annoyed by the superstitious 
belief in necromancy and infernal agency, which 
still prevails among a large portion of the lower 
orders in that country. hen delivering a‘course 
of lectures in a small town not far from London- 
derry, the rumor of the experiments he perform- 
ed spread among the body of the people, many 
of whom had listened at the outside of the hall 
in which he lectured, to the loud detonations pro- 
duced by electrical and other experiments, par- 
ticularly the explosions of hydrogen gas. ‘The 
great majority of the inhabitants believed be was 
an astrologer and. necromancer, and considered 
it dangerous to have the slightest intercourse with 
his family, even in the way of buying and sell- 
ing. One morning his servant-maid was sent out 
for bread and groceries for breakfast. After a 
considerable time, she returned with a pitiful 
countenance and a heavy heart, and declared that 
not an article of any description could be obtain- 
ed. “What,” says Mr. D.,.“is there no tea, 
sugar, or bread in the whole village?”” ‘O yes,” 
replied the maid, “there is plenty of everything 
we want, but nobody will sell us an article; they 
say we are all witches and wizards and necroman- 
cers, and it’s no canny to tak ony 0’ your money.” 
Mr. Davidson and family, in this case, might 
have starved, had he not bethought himself of 
employing the servant of an acquaintance, who 
was one of his auditors, to procure, in her mas- 
ter’s name, the requisite provisions; and this plan 
he was obliged to adopt during the remainder of 
his stay in that place. At another time his 
boots required to be repaired; the servant took 
them to a shoemaker, and they were received by 
one of the female branches of his ‘family; but 
when the shoemaker understood to whom they 
belonged, he stormed, and was indignant at their 
receiving anything from such a dangerous indi- 
vidual. The servant soon after returned to in- 
quire if the boots were repaired. “Is the astro- 
loger’s boots mendit?” one of the family vocife- 
rated. ‘“No,’? was the reply, “they are not 
mendit, nor do we intend to mend them, or have 
anything to do with them.’ The shoemaker’s 
wife desired the servant to come in, and lift the 
boots herself; “for,” said she, “I will not touch 
them;’’ and it appears that both the shoemaker 
and his family had been afraid even to put their 
fingers upon them, and doubtless imagined that 
the very circumstance of their having been re- 
ceived into the house would operate as an evil 
omen —On the day previous to his leaving that 
place, he sent his servant to engage a chaise to 
carry them to the next town. ‘The servant told 
the landlady of the inn (which was the only, one 
from which a carriage could be procured) that her 
master wished to hire a chaise for to-morrow to 
carry them to’ N: The landlady told her it 
could not be granted. “For what reason?” said 
the maid. ‘You know very well what is the rea- 
son,’’ said the landlady, in avery emphatical tone. 
After the servant returned with this reply, Mr. 
Davidson himself went to the inn, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place bef#yeei him and the 
landlady: — Well, madam, can you. give me a 
chaise to-morrow to carry me to Newry?” “No; 
for our horses are very tired, as they have been 
out all day, and they cannot go to-morrow.” “O 
dear, madam, is that the only reason? You know 
very well I can make them go.’ The landlady, 
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putting on a grave countenance, replied witl em- 
phasis, ‘* We all know that very well. We know 
that you could sink the town, if you chose to do it. 
But I shall give you the chaise, to carry you’ out 
of the place, and make the town rid of you; but 
it is more for fear of you than love to you that I 
consellt to grant you my chaise.”—Such were 
the absurd and superstitious notions prevalent 
among the lower class of the Irish in 1814 or 
1815; and these were not the only instances in 
which they were manifested, but only specimens 
of what frequently occurred in other parts of that 
country. } 

However clearly persons of education and in- 
telligence may perceive the absurdity and futility 
of the superstitious notions and practices to which 
I have now referred,—it is a fact, well known to 
those who have been conversant among the lower 
orders of society, that they still prevail to a very 
considerable extent among the untutored ranks, 
even of our own country. Nothing but a more 
assiduous cultivation of the rational powers, and 
a universal diffusion of useful knowledge among 
the inferior classes of society, can be expected 
thoroughly to undermine and eradicate such opi- 
nions, and to prevent the baneful and pernicious 
consequences to which they lead. 


No. VII.— Circumstances: which have occasional- 
ly led to the belief of, Specters and Apparitions. 
P. 20: 


It is certain, that indistinet vision and optical 
illusions have, in many instances, been the sources 
of terror, and have produced a belief of super- 
natural appearances. When we have no other 


the angle it forms in the eye, its magnitude will 
uniformly increase in proportion to its nearness. 
If it appears, when at the distance of forty or 
fifty paces, to be only a few feet high, its hight, 
when within three or four feet of the eye, will 
appear to be above forty times greater, or many 
fathoms in dimension. An object of this kind, 
| must naturally excite terror and astonishment in 
the spectator, until he approaches and recognizes 
it by actual feeling; for the moment a man 
knows'an object, the gigantic appearance it as- 
sumed in the eye, instantly diminishes, and its 
apparent magnitude is reduced.to its real dimen- 
sions. But if, instead of approaching such an Job- 
ject, the spectator flies from it, he can have no 
other idea of it, but from the image which it 
formed in the eye; and in this ‘case, he may af- 
firm with truth, that he saw an object terrible in 
its aspect, and enormous in its size. Such illu- 
sions frequently oecur, when persons are walking 
through desert and unfrequented tracts of coun- 
try, surrounded with a fog, or in the dusk of the 
evening, when a solitary tree, a bush, an old wall, 
a cairn of stones, a sheep or a cow, may appear 
as phantoms of a monstrous size. ‘The writer 
of an article in the “ Hneyclopedia Britannica,” 
states, that ‘he was passing the Frith of Forth 
at Queensferry, one morning which was extreme- 
ly foggy. Though the water is only two miles 
broad the boat did not get within sight of the 
southern shore, until it approached very near it; 
he then saw to his great surprise, a large perpen- 
dicular rock, where he knew the shore was low 
and almost flat. As the boat advanced a little 
nearer, the rock seemed to split perpendicularly 
into portions, which separated at little distances 
from one another; he next saw these perpendicu- 
lar divisions move, and upon approaching a little 
nearer, found it was a number of people stand- 
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mode of judging of an unknown object but by . 
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ing on the beach, waiting the arrival of the ferry 
boat.’ , ; ae : 

Specters are frequently occasioned by opium.— 
Gassendi, the philosopher, found a number of 
people going to put a man to death for having in- 
tercourse with the devil, a crime which the poor 
wretch readily acknowledged. Guassendi begged 
of the people, that they would permit him first to 
examine the wizard, before putting him to death. 
They did so, and Gassendi, upon examinationy 
found, that the man firmly believed himself guilty 
of this impossible crime; he even offered to Gas- 
sendi to introduce him to the devil. The philo- 
sopher agreed, and when midnight came, the man 
gave him a pill, which he said it was necessary to 
swallow before setting off. Gassendi took the 
pill, but gave it to his dog: The man having 
swallowed his, fell into a profound sleep, during 
which he:seemed much agitated by dreams; the 
dog was affected in a similar manner. When the 
man awoke he congratulated Gassendi on the fa- 
vorable reception he had met with from his sable 
highness. It was with difficulty Gassendi con- 
vinced him that the whole was a dream, the ef- 
fect of soporific medicines, and that he had never 
stirred from one spot during the whole night. 

Drunkenness has also the power of creating appa- 
ritions. Drunkenness seldom or never excites 
fear; and, therefore, it may at first sight seem 
strange, that persons should imagine they see 
ghosts when under the influence of intoxication, 
But it is observable, that the ghosts which the 
drunkard fmagines he sees, he beholds not with 
the same terror and alarm, as men that are sober; 
he is not afraid of them; he has the courage to 
converse with them, and even to fight them, if 
they give him provocation. Like Burns’ “'T'am 
o’Shanter,”’ give him “fair play—he cares na’ 
de’ils a bodle.”? A man returning home intoxi- 
cated, affirmed, that he had met with the devil; 
and that, after a severe encounter, he had van- 
quished him, and brought him to the ground, to 
which he had nailed him fast, by driving his 
staff through his body. Next morning, the staff 
was found stuck with great violence into a heap 
of turfs! 

Dreams may be considered as another source of 
apparitions. While the mind is under the influ- 
ence of a dream, it considers it as much a reality, 
as it does any particular action when awake; and, 
therefore, if a person of a weak superstitious 
mind should have a very lively dream which in- 
terests his passions, it may make so deep an im- 
pression, that he may be firmly convinced he has 
actually seen with his eyes, what has only passed 
before his imagination; especially when we con- 
sider, that there are times of slumber when we 
are not sensible of being asleep. On, this prin- 
ciple, some have endeavored to, account for the 
specter which is said to have appeared to Brutus. 
It is related, that at Philippi, the night before he 
gave battle to Augustus Cesar, he saw a fearful 
apparition; it was in the dead of night, when the 
whole camp was perfectly quiet, that Brutus was 
employed in his tent, in reading by a lamp that 
was just expiring; on a sudden he thought he 
heard a noise as if somebody entered, and look- 
ing toward the door, he perceived it open; a gi- 
gantic figure with a frightful aspect, stood before 
him, and continued to gaze upon him with. silent 
severity. At last, Brutus had courage to speak 
to it: “Art thou a demon or a mortal man? and 
why comest thou to me??? The phantom is said 
to haye replied, “ Brutus, I am thy evil genius, 
thou shalt see me again at Philippi? “ Well 
then,’’ answered Brutus, without being discom- 
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posed, “we shall meet again;’”? upon which the 
phantom vanished, and Brutus, éalling to his ser- 
vants, asked them if they had seen anything; to 
which replying in the negative, he again resume 
his studies. his circumstance is related. by his- 
torians as a vision, but considering the cireum- 
stances, one may easily judge it to have been but 
a short dream; for, sitting in his tent, pensive and 
troubled with the horror of his late rash act, it 
was not hard for him, slumbering in the cold, to 
dream of that which most affrighted him; which 
fear, as by degrees it made him awake, so it must 
have made the apparition by degrees to vanish; 
and having no assurance that he slept, he could 
have no cause to think it a dream, or anything 
else than a vision. Whatever may be said as to 
this solution of the case, certain it is, that vivid 
dreams in certain states of mind, have been mis- 
taken for real apparitions, of which various in- 
stances could be adduced, did our limits permit. 
Feary is another fertile source: of Specters. As 
partial darkness and obscurity are the most com- 
mon circumstances by which the sight is deceiv- 
ed, so night is the season in which apparitions 
are most frequently said to be seen. ‘The state 
of the mind at that time, especially when a person 
is alone, prepares it for the admission of such de- 
lusions of the imagination. The fear and cau- 
tion which night naturally inspires, the opportu- 
nity. its affords for ambuscades, robberies, and 
assassinations, the deprivation of social inter- 
course, and the interruption of many pleasing 
trains of ideas which objects in the light never 
fail to produce, are all circumstances of terror, 
and favorable to the illusions of a timid imagina- 
tion; and therefore, it is by no means strange, 
that an ignorant person with a mind uncultivated 
and uninformed, and with all the prejudices of 
the nursery about him, should imagine he sees 
ghosts in those places where he believes they hover, 
especially at the hour of midnight, when the 
slightest aid of the imagination can transform a 
cow into a monstrous phantom, and the reflection 
of the beams of the moon from a little water into 
a ghost with a winding-sheet; or a sound which 
is near, such as the rustling of the leaves of a tree, 
the noise of falling waters, or the screams of ani- 
mals, when referred to a great distance, may be 
magnified into horrid and unearthly voices; for, 
in such cases,a timid and untutored mind seldom 
stops to inquire into the cause of its alarms— 
The celebrated historian De Thou, had a very 
singular adventure at Saumur, in the year 1598, 
which shows the happy effects of a calm inquiry 
into the cause of any alarming or extraordinary 
appearance. One night, having retired to rest 
very much fatigued; while he was enjoying a 
sound sleep, he felt a very extraordinary weight 
upon his feet, which, he ving made him turn sud- 
denly, fell down and awakened him. At first, he 
imagined that it had been only a dream, but hear- 
ing soon after some noise in his chamber, he drew 
aside the curtains, and saw, by the help of the 
moon, which at that time shone very bright, a 
large white figure walking up and down, and at 
the same time observed upon a chair some rags, 
which he thought belonged to thieves who had 
come to rob him. The figure then approaching 
his bed, he had the courage to ask it what it was. 
“Tam (said the figure) the Queen of Heaven.” 
Had such a figure appeared to any eredulous ig- 
norant man, he would, doubtless, have trembled 
with fear, and frightened the whole neighborhood 
with a marvelous description of ‘it. But De 
Thou had too much understanding to be so im- 
posed upon. On hearing the words which drop- 
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ped from the figure, he immediately concluded 
that it was some mad woman, got up, called his 
servants, and ordered them to turn her out of 
doors; after which he returned to bed and fell 
asleep. Next morning, he found that he had not 
been deceived in his conjecture, and ‘that having 
forgot to shut his door, this female figure had es- 
caped from her keepers, and entered his apart- 
ment. The brave Schomberg, to whom De Thou 
related his adventure some days after, confessed 
that in such a case he would not have shown so 
much courage. “ The king, likewise, who was in- 
formed of it by Schomberg, made the same ac- 
knowledgment.—See Ency. Brit., Art. Specter. 

The following relation contains a description 
of an apparition of a different kind, no less ap- 
palling. Mr. Schmidt, mathematical teacher at 
the school of Pforte, near Naumburg, which had 
formerly been a cloister, once happened to awake 
suddenly as the morning began to dawn. On 
opening his eyes, he beheld with astonishment a 
monk standing at the foot of his bed. Looking 
at him steadfastly, he appeared to be well-fed; 
and his head, far from small, was sunk a little 
between a pair of very broad shoulders. The 
chamber was ‘sufficiently secured; Mr. Schmidt 
alone slept in it; and he was very certain that 
no one would attempt to put a trick upon him in 
jest. He knew also, that no part of his clothes 
or anything else was hanging at his bed’s foot. 
The figure exactly resembled that of a monk, 
clothed in a white surplice, the falling folds of 
which were very cléarly to be distinguished. Had 
an ignorant and timid man beheld this appear- 
ance, he would probably have covered himself up 
with the bed-clothes, and firmly maintained that 
the ghost of a monk had appeared to him. As 
the school had formerly been a cloister, many 
monks had been buried both in the church and 
church-yard, and it was currently reported among 
the vulgar that the place was haunted. ' Mr. 
Schmidt, however, was neither ignorant nor timid, 
and he immediately conjectured that his eyes 
were deceived, though he could not imagine in 
what manner. He raised himself up a little in 
his bed, but the apparition did not move, he only 
saw somewhat more of it, and the folds of the 
surplice were still more conspicuous. After a 
little while he moved toward the right, yet the 
apparition remained, and he seemed ‘to have in 
part a side view of it; but as soon as he had 
moved his head so far as to have a slight glimpse 
of the bed’s foot, the apparition retreated back- 
ward, though still with its face to the bed. Fol- 
lowing the apparition quickly with his eyes, it re- 
treated with speed, swelled as it retreated to a 
gigantic form, a rustling noise was heard, and 
at once the apparition was changed into 
the gothic window with white curtains which was 
opposite the bed’s foot, and about six or seven 
feet distance from it. Several times after this 
Mr. Schmidt endeavored when he.awoke to see 
the same appearance, but to no purpose, the win- 
dow always looking like a window only. Some 
weeks after, however, on awakening, as the day 
began to dawn, he again perceived the monk’s 
apparition at the bed’s foot. Being now aware 
what occasioned it, he examined it narrowly.— 
The great arch of the window formed the monk’s 
shoulders, a smaller arch, inthe center of this, 
his head, and the curtains “the surplice. The 
folds of these appeared much stronger than they 
did at the same distance by daylight. ‘Thus the 
figure of the monk appeared plainer, nearer, and 
smaller, than the window would have done. This 
apparition, therefore, like hundreds of others, was 





‘merely an optical deception. 
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The reader will 
find a more particular description of it, with an 
optical and mathematical explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, in vol. i. of “The Pleasing Preceptor,”’ 
translated from the German of Gerhard Ulrich 
Anthony Vieth. 

Another cause of apparitions, and of the belief 
in supernatural appearances, is to be found in the 
artifices and collusions of impostors, and the tricks 
of the waggish. Dr. Plot, in his Natural History 
of Oxfordshire, relates a marvelous story which 
will illustrate this position. Soon after the mur- 
der of King Charles I, a commission was ap- 
pointed to survey the King’s house at Wood- 
stock, with the manor, park, woods, and other 
demesnes belonging to that manor. One Col- 
lins, under a feigned name, hired himself as sec- 
retary to the commissioners, who upon the 13th 
October, 1649, met,.and took up their residence in 
the King’s own rooms. His majesty’s bed-cham- 
ber they made their kitchen, the council-hall 
their pantry, and the presence-chamber was the 
place where they met for the dispatch of busi- 
ness. His majesty’s dining-room they made their 
wood-yard, and stored it with the wood of the 
famous royal oak from the High Park, which, 
that nothing might be left with the name of King 
about it, they had dug up by the roots, and split 
and bundled up into fagots for their firing.— 
Things being thus prepared, they sat on the 16th 
for the dispatch of business; and, in the midst of 
their first debate, there entered a large black dog 
(as they thought) which made a dreadful howl- 
ing, overturned two or three of their chairs, and 
then crept under a bed and vanished. This gave 
them the greater surprise, as the doors were kept 
constantly locked, so that no real dog could get in 
or out. The next day their surprise was in- 
creased, when sitting at dinner in a lower reom, 
they heard plainly the noise of persons walking 
over their heads, though they well knew the doors 


‘were all locked, and there could be nobody there. 


Presently after they heard also all the wood of 
the King’s oak, brought by parcels from the di- 
ning-room, and thrown with great violence into 
the presence chamber, as also all the chairs, stools, 
tables, and other furniture forcibly hurled about 
the room; their papers, containing the minutes 
of their transactions, were torn, and the ink-glass 
proken. When all this noise had ceased, Giles 
Sharp, their secretary, proposed to enter first into 
these rooins; and in presence of the commis- 
sioners, from whom he received the key, he open- 
ed the doors, and found the wood spread about 
the room, the chairs tossed about and broken, the 
papers torn, but not the least track of any human 
creature, nor the least reason to suspect one, as 
the doors were all fast, and the keys in the custo- 
dy of the commissioners. It was therefore unani- 
mously agreed that the power that did this mis- 
chief must have entered at the key-hole.. ‘The 
night following, Sharp, the secretary, with two 
of the commissioners’ servants, as they were in 
bed in the same room, which room was contigu- 
ous to that where the commissioners lay, had 
their beds’ feet lifted up so much higher than 
their heads, that they expected to have their necks 
broken, and then they were let fall at once with 
so much violence as shook the whole house, and 
more than ever terrified the commissioners. On 
the night of the 19th, as they were all in bed in 
the same room for greater safety, and lights burn- 
ing by them, the candles in an instant went out 
with a sulphureous smell, and that moment many 
trenchers of wood were hurled about the room, 


which next morning were found to be the same 
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their honors had eaten out of the day before, 


which were all removed from the pantry, though 


not a lock was found opened in the whole house. 
The next night they fared still worse; the can- 
_dles went out as before, the curtains of their hon- 
ors’ beds were rattled to and fro with great vio- 
lence, they received many cruel blows and bruises 
by eight great pewter dishes, and a number of 
wooden trenchers being thrown on their beds, 
which, being heaved off, were heard rolling about 
the room, though in-the morning none of these 
-were to be seen. 

The next night the keeper of the king’s house 
and his dog lay in the commissioners’ room, and 
then they had no disturbance. But on the night 
of the 22d, though the dog lay in the room as be- 
fore, yet the candles went out, a number of brick- 
bats fell from the chimney into the room, the dog 
howled piteously, their bed-clothes were all strip- 
ped off, and their terror increased. On the 24th 
they thought all the wood of the king’s oak was 
violently thrown down by their bed-sides; they 
counted 64 billets that fell, and some hit and shook 
the beds in which they lay; but in the morning 
none was found there, nor had the door been 
opened where the billet-wood was kept. The next 
night the candles were put out, the curtains rat- 
tled, and a dreadful crack like.thunder was heard; 
and one of the servants running in haste, think- 
ing his master was killed, found three dozen of 
trenchers laid smoothly under the. quilt by him. 
But. all this was nothing to what succeeded af- 
terward., The 29th, about midnight, the candles 
went out, something walked majestically, through 
the room, and opened and shut the windows; 
great stones were thrown violently into the room, 
some of which fell on the beds, others on the 
floor; and at about a quarter after one, a noise 
was heard as of forty cannon discharged together, 
and again repeated at about eight minutes inter- 
val. This alarmed and raised all the neighbor- 
hood, who coming into their honor’s room, gath- 
ered up the great stones, fourscore in number, 
and laid them by in the corner of a field, where, 
in Dr. Plot’s time, they were to be seen. This 
noise, like the discharge of cannon, was heard 
over the country for several miles round. Dur- 
ing these noises the commissioners and their ser- 
vants gave one another over for lost and cried out 
for help; and Giles Sharp, snatching up a sword, 
had well nigh killed one of their honors, mis- 
taking him for the spirit, as he came in his shirt 
from his own room to theirs. 
together the noise was continued, and part of the 
tiling of the house was stripped off, and all the 
windows of an upper room were taken away with 
it. On the 30th, at midnight, something walked 
into the chamber treading like a bear; it walked 
many times about, then threw the warming pan 
violently on the floor; at the same time a large 
quantity of broken glass, accompanied with great 
stones and horse bones, came pouring into the 
room with uncommon force. On the Ist of No- 
vember the most dreadful scene of all ensued. 
Cundles in every part of the room were lighted 
up, and a great fire made; at midnight, the can- 
dles all yet burning, a noiso like the bursting of a 
cannon was heard in the room, and the burning 
billets were tossed about by it even into their hon- 
or’s beds, who called Giles and his companions to 
their relief, otherwise the house had been burnt to 
the ground; about an hour after, the candles went 
out as usual, the crack as of many cannon was 
heard, and many pailsful of green stinking water 
were thrown upon their honor’s beds, great 
stones were also thrown in as. before, the bed- 
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curtains and bedsteads torn and broken, the win- 
dows shattered, and the whole neighborhoode 
alarmed with the most dreadful noises; nay, the 
very rabbit-stealers, that were abroad that night 
in the warren, were so terrified, that they fled for 
fear, and) left their ferrets behind them. One of 
‘their honors this night spoke, and, inthe name of 
God, asked what it was, and why it disturbed them 
so? No answer was given to this; but the noise 
ceased for a while, when the spirit came again; 
and, as they all agreed, brought with it seven devils 
worse than itself. One of the servants now light- 
ed a large candle, and set it in the doorway be- 
tween.the two chambers, to see what passed; and 
as he watched it, he plainly saw a hoof striking 
the candle and, candlestick into the middle of the 
room, and afterward, making three scrapes over 
the snuff, scraped it out. Upon this the same 
person was so bold as to draw a sword, but he had 
scarce got it out when he felt another invisible 
hand holding it too, and pulling it from him, and 
at length prevailing, struck, him so violently on 
the head with the pummel, that he fell down for 
dead with the blow. At this instant was heard 
another burst like the discharge of the broadside 
of a ship of war, and at the interval of a minute 
or two between each, no less than 19. such dis- 
charges. These shook the house so violently that 
they expected every moment it would fall upon 
their heads. The neighbors being all.alarmed, 
flocked to the house in great numbers, and all 
joined in prayer and psalm-singing; during which 
the noise continued in the other rooms, and the 
discharge of cannons was heard as from without, 
though no visible agent was seen to discharge 
them. But what was the most alarming of all, 
and put an end to their proceedings effectually, 
happened the next day, as they were all at dinner, 
when a paper, in which they had signed a mutual 
agreement to reserve a part of the premises out 
of the general survey, and afterward to share it 
equally among themselves (which paper they had 
hid for the present under the earth in a pot in one 
corner of the room, and in which an orange tree 
grew), was consumed in.a wonderful manner by 
the earth’s taking fire with which the pot was 
filled, and burning violently with a blue flame 
and ‘an intolerable stench, so that they were all 
driven out of the house, towhich they could never 
be again prevailed upon to return. 

This story has been somewhat abridged from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, where it is quoted 
from Dr. Plot’s history. If I recollect right, it is 
embodied in the book entitled “Satan’s Invisible 
World Discovered,” and the extraordinary occur- 
rences it relates ascribed to Satanic influence. At 
the time they happened, they were viewed as the 
effects of supernatural powers; and even Dr. Plot 
seems disposed to ascribe them to this cause. 
“Though many tricks,”’ says the Doctor, “have 
been often played in affairs of this kind, many of 
the things above related are not reconcilable with 
‘juggling; such as the loud noises beyond the 
powers of man to make without such instruments 
as were not there; the tearing. and breaking the 
beds; the throwing about the fire; the hoof tread- 
ing out the candle; and the striving for the sword; 
andthe blow the man received from the pummel 
of it.”? It was at length ascertained, however, that 
this wonderful contrivance was all the invention 
of the memorable Joseph Collins, of Oxford, oth- 
erwise called Funny Joe, who, having hired him- 
self as secretary under the name of Giles Sharp, 
by knowing the private traps belonging to the 
house, and by the help of Pulvis Fulminans, and 
' other chemical preparations, and letting his fellow- 
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servants into the scheme, carried on the deceit 
without discovery to the very last. ; 

Ventriloquism is another source whence a belicf 
f apparitions has been induced. By this art, cer- 


tain persons can so modify their voice as to make | 


it appear to the audience to proceed from any 


distance, and in any direction, and by which. 


impostors have sometimes accomplished their ne- 
farious designs, of which the following are in- 
stances. 

Louis Brahant, a dexterous ventriloquist, valet- 
de-chambre to Francis I, had fallen desperately in 
love with a young, ‘handsome, and rich heiress; 
but was rejected by the parents as an unsuitable 
match for their daughter, on account of the low- 
ness of ‘his circumstances. The young lady’s 
father dying, he made a visit to the widow, who 
was totally ignorant of his singular talent. Sud- 
denly, on his first appearance in open day, in her 
own house, and in the presence of several per- 
sons who were with her, she heard herself accost- 
ed in a voice perfectly resembling that of her 
dead husband, and which seemed to proceed from 
above, exclaiming, “Give my daughter in mar- 
riage to Louis Brahant. He is a man of great 
fortune and of an excellent character. I now suf- 
fer the inexpressible torments of purgatory for 
having refused her to him. If you obey this ad- 
monition I shall soon be delivered from this place 
of torment. You will at the same time provide 
a worthy husband for your daughter, and procure 
everlasting repose to the soul of your poor hus- 
band.” The widow could not for a moment re- 
sist this dreadful summons, which had not the 
most distant appearance of proceeding from Louis 
Brahant, whose countenance exhibited no visible 
change, and whose lips were close and motionless 
during the delivery of it. Accordingly, she con- 
sented immediately to receive him for her son-in- 
law.—Louis’s finances, however, were in a very 


low situation, and the formalities attending the, 


marriage-contract rendered it necessary for him to 
exhibit some show of riches, and not to give the 
ghost the lie direct. He, accordingly, went to 
work on a fresh subject, one Cornu, an old and 
rich banker at Lyons, who had accumulated im- 
mense wealth by usury and extortion, and was 
known to be haunted by remorse of conscience, 
on account of the manner in which he had ac- 
quired it. Having contracted an intimate ac- 
quaintance with this man, he, one day, while they 
were sitting together in the usurer’s little back 
parlor, artfully turned the conversation on relig- 
ious subjects, on demons, and specters, the pains of 
purgatory, and the torments of hell. During an 
interval of silence between them, a voice was 
heard, which, to the astonished banker, seemed to 
be that of his deceased father, complaining, as in 
the former case, of his dreadful situation in purga- 
tory, and éalling upon him to deliver him instant- 
ly from thence, by putting into the hands of Louis 
Brabant, then with him, a large sum for the re- 
demption of Christians then in slavery with the 
Turks; threatening him, at the same time, with 
eternal damnation, if he did not take this method 
to expiate, likewise, his own sins. Louis Brahant, 
of course, affected ague degree of astonishment on 
the occasion; and further promoted the deception 
by acknowledging his having devoted himself to 
the prosecution of the charitable design imputed 
to him by the ghost. An old wearer is naturally 
suspicious. Accordingly, the wary banker made 
a second appointment with the ghost’s delegate for 
the next day: and, to render any design of impos- 
ing upon him utterly abortive, took him into the 
open fields, where not a house or a tree, or even 
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a bush, ora pit were in sight, capable of screen- 
ing any supposed confederate. This extraordina- 
ry caution excited the ventriloquist to exert all 
the powers of his art. Wherever the banker con- 
ducted him, at every step, his ears were saluted 
on all sides with the complaints, and groans, not 
only of his father, but of all his deceased rela- 
tions, imploring him for the love of God, and in 
the name of every saint in the calendar, to have 
mercy on his own soul and theirs, by effectually 
seconding with his purse the intentions of his 
worthy companion. Cornu could no longer re- 
sist the voice of. heaven, and, accordingly, carried 
his guest home with him, and paid him down ten 
thousand crowns; with which the honest ventrilo- 
quist returned to Paris, and raarried his mistress. 
The catastrophe was fatal. The secret was af- 
terward blown, and reached the usurer’s ears, 
who was so much affected by the loss of his 
money, and the mortifying railleries of his neigh- 
bors, that he took to his bed and died. } 

Another trick of a similar kind was played off 
about sixty or seventy years ago, on a whole com- 
munity, by another French ventriloquist., ‘<M. 
St. Gill, the ventriloquist, and his intimate friend, 
returning home from a place whither his business 
had carried him, sotight for shelter from an ap- 
proaching thunder storm in a neighboring con- 
vent. Finding the whole community. in mourn- 
ing, he inquired the cause, and was told that one 
of the body had died lately, who was the ornament 
and delight of the whole society. .To pass away 
the time, he walked into the church, attended by 
some of the religious, who showed him the tomb 
of their deceased brother, and spoke feelingly of 
the scanty honors they had bestowed on his mem- 
ory. Suddenly a voice was heard, apparently 
proceeding from the roof of the choir, lamenting 
the situation of the defunct in purgatory, and 
reproaching, the brotherhood with their luke- 
warmness and want of zeal on his account. The 
friars, as soon as their astonishment gave them 
power to speak, consulted together, and agreed to 
acquaint the rest of the community with this 
singular event, so interesting to the whole society. 
M. St. Gill, who wished to carry on the joke a 
little farther, dissuaded them from taking this 
step, telling them that they would be treated by 
their absent brethren.as a set of fools and visiona- 
ties.’ He recommended to them, however,’ the 
immediately calling the whole community into 
the church, where the ghost of their departed 
brother might probably reiterate his complaints. 
Accordingly, all the friars, novices, lay~brothers, 
and even the domestics of the convent, were imme- 
diately summoned and called together. In a short 
time the voice from, the roof renewed its lamen- 
tations and reproaches, and the whole convent 
fell on their faces, and vowed a solemn reparation. 
As a first stép, they chanted a De profundis in a 
fall choir; during the intervals of which the ghost 
occasionally expressed the. comfort he received 
from their pious exercises and ejaculations on his 
behalf. When all, was over, the prior entered 
into a serious, conversation with M. St. Gill; and 
on the strength of what had just passed, saga- 
ciously inveighed against the absurd incredulity 
of our modern skeptics and pretended philoso. 
phers, on the article of ghosts or apparitions. M 
St. Gill thought it high time to disabuse the good 
fathers. This purpose, however, he found it 
extremely difficult to effect, until be had prevailed 
upon them to return with him into the church, 
and there be witnesses of the manner in which he 
had conducted this ludicrous deception.” Had 
not the ventriloquist, in this case, explained the 
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cause of the déception, a whole body of men 
might have sworn, with a good conscience, that 
they had heard the ghost of a departed brother 
address them again and again in a supernatural 
voice. 

It is highly probable, that many of those per- 
sons termed witches and necromancers in ancient 
times, who pretended to be invested with super- 
natural powers, performed their deceptions by the 
art of ventriloquism. The term literally means, 
speaking from the belly; and, in accordance with 
this idea, we find that the Pythoness, or witch of 
Endor, to whom Saul applied for advice in his 
perplexity, is designated in the Septuagint trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, “a woman that 
speaks from her belly or stomach,”’ as most magi- 
cians affected to do; and some authors have 
informed us, that there were women who. had a 
demon which spake articulately from the lower 
part of their stomachs, in a very loud, though 
hoarse tone. Umbre cum sagana resonarent 
triste et acutum. Hor. Sat. viii, lib. i. 

Our English translation “familiar spirit,” in 
Hebrew, signifies “the spirit of Ob or Oboth.”’ 
The word Ob, in its primitive sense, denotes a 
bottle or vessel of leather, wherein liquors were put; 
and, it is not unlikély that this name was given 
to witches. because, in their fits of enthusiasm, 
they swelled in their bellies like a bottle. The 
occasion of this swelling is said by some authors 
to proceed from a demon’s entering into the 
sorcerers per partes genitales, and so ascending to 

the bottom of her stomach, from whence, at that 
time, she uttered her predictions; and for this 
reason, the Latins call such persons Ventriloqui, 
and the Greeks Ey,2ere748ver, that is, people who 
speak out of ther bellies. Celius Rhodiginus 
(Antiq. lib. 8. c. 10.) says, in reference to such 
cases, “ While I am writing concerning ventrilo- 
quous persons, there is, in my own country, a 
woman of a mean extract, who has an unclean 
spirit in her belly, from whence may be heard a 
voice, not very strong indeed, but very articulate 
and intelligible. Multitudes of people have heard 
this voice, as well as myself, and all imaginable pre- 
caution has been used in examining into the truth 
of this fact :’’-— Quando futuri avida portentus 
mens, sepe accersitum ventriloquam, ac exutam 
amictu, ne quid fraudis occultaret, inspectare et 
audire concupivit.”? The author adds, “This de- 
mon is called Cincinnatulus, and when the woman 
ells upon him by his name, he immediately an- 
swers her.’”’—Several ancient writers have inform- 
ed us, that in the times of Paganism, evil spirits 
had communion with these ventriloque per partes 

_ secretiores. Chrysostom says,—* Traditur Pythia 
feemina fuisse, que in Tripodes sedens expansa 
malignum spiritum per interna immissum, et per 
genitales partes subeuntum excipiens, furore 
repleretur, ipsaque resolutis crinibus baccharetur, 
ex ore spumam emittens, et sic furoris verba 
loquebatur,”’ &c. 

Specters have also been produced by such optical 
exhibitions as the phantasmagoria. By means of 
this instrument, a specter can be made apparently 
to start up from a white mist, and to rush for- 
ward toward the spectator with a horrific aspect. 
If a thin screen were placed in a dark room, and 
the lantern of the phantasmagoria, with its light 
properly concealed, the most terrific phantoms 
might be exhibited, which would confound and 
appal every one previously unacquainted with 
the contrivance, especially if the exhibition was 
suddenly made at the dead hour of night. By 
means of such exhibitions, combined with the art 
of ventriloquism, and the assistance of a confede- 
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rate, almost everything that has beem recorded 
respecting specters and apparitions might be re- 
alized. 


I shall conclude these illustrations of appari- 
tions, by presenting the reader with a description 
of the ghost of a flea, by Mr. Varley, formerly 
alluded to, as a specimen of the folly and super- 
stition that still degrade the present age. 

‘With respect to the vision of the ghost of the 
flea, as seen by Mr. Blake, it agrees in counte- 
nance with one class of people under Gemini, 
which sign is the significafer of the flea, whose 
brown color is appropriate to the color of the 
eyes, in some full-toned Gemini persons, and the 
neatness, elasticity, and tenseness of the flea, are 


significant of the elegant dancing and fencing 


sign Gemini. The spirit visited his imagination 
in such a figure as he never anticipated in an 
insect.’ As I was anxious: to make the most cor- 
rect investigation in my power of the truth of 
these visions, on hearing of this spiritual appari- 
tion of a flea, I asked him if he could draw for me 
the resemblance of what he saw. He instantly 
said, ‘I see him now before me.’ I therefore 
gave him paper and a pencil with which he drew 
the portrait, of which a fac-simile is given in this 
number. I felt convinced by his mode of pro- 
ceeding, that he had a real image before him; for 
he left off and began on another part of the paper, 
to make a separate drawing of the mouth of the 
flea, which the spirit having opened, he was pre- 
vented from proceeding with the first sketch, until 
he had closed it. During the time occupied in com- 
pleting the drawing, the flea told him that all fleas 
were inhabited by the souls of such men as were 
by nature blood-thirsty to excess, and were, there- 
fore, providentially confined to the size and form 
of such insects; otherwise, were he himself, for 
instance, the size of a horse, he would depopulate 
a great part.of the country. He added, that, ‘if 


in attempting to leap from one islénd to another, 


he should fall into the sea, he could swim, and 
could not he lost.’ This spirit afterward ap- 
peared to Blake, and afforded him a view of his 
whole figure, an engraving of which I shall give 
in this work.” 

N. B.—Blake, who died only two or three years 
ago, was an ingenious. artist, who illustrated Blair’s 
Grave, and other works, and was so much of an 
enthusiast, that he imagined he could call up from 
the vasty deep, any spirits or corporeal forms. 
Were it not'a fact, that a work entitled “Zodiacal 
Physiognomy,”? written by John Parley, and 
illustrated with engravings, was actually pub- 
lished in the year 1828, by Longman and Co., we 
should have deemed it almost impossible, that 
amidst the light of the present age, any man 
capable of writing a grammatical sentence, would 
seriously give such a description as that quoted 
above, and attach his belief to such absurdity and 
nonsense. But amidst all our boasted scientific 
improvements and discoveries, it appears, that the 
clouds of ignorance and superstition still hang 
over a large body of our population, and that the 
light of the millennial era, if it have yet dawned, 
is still far from its meridian splendor. 





After what has been now stated respecting the 
circumstances which may have led to the popular 
belief of specters and apparitions, it would be 
almost needless to spend time in illustrating the 
futility of such a belief. There is one strong 
objection against the probability of apparitions, 
and that is—that they scarcely appear to be in- 
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telligent creatures, or at least, that they possess so 
small a degree of intelligence that, they are un- 
qualified to act with prudence, or to use the means 
requisite to accomplish an end. Ghosts are said 
often to appear in order to discover some crime 
that had been committed; but they never appear 
to a magistrate, or some person of authority and 
intelligence, but to some illiterate clown, who 
happens to live near the place where the crime 
Was committed, to some person who has no con- 
nection at all with the affair, and who, in general, 
is the most improper person in the world for ma- 
king the discovery. Glanville, who wrote in de- 
fense of witchcraft and apparitions, relates, for 
instance, the following story: ‘James Haddock, 
a farmer, was married to Elenor Welsh, by whom 
he had a son. 
wife married one Davis; and both agreed to de- 
fraud the son. by the former marriage, of a lease 
bequeathed to him by his father. Upon this the 
ghost of Haddock appeared to one Francis Ta- 
verner, the servant of Lord Chichester, and desi- 
red him to go to Elenor Welsh, and to inform her 
that it was the will of her former husband that 
their son should enjoy the lease. Taverner did 
not at first execute this commission, but he was 
continually haunted by the apparition in the most 
hideous shapes, which even threatened to tear him 
in pieces, until at last he delivered the message.” 
Now, had this specter possessed the least common 
sense, it would have appeared first to Elenor 
Welsh, and her husband Davis, and frightened 
them into compliance at once, and not have kept 
poor Taverner, who had no concern in the matter, 
in such constant disquietude and alarm: ; 

Another odd circumstance respecting appari- 
tions, is, that they have no power to speak, until they 
are addressed. In Glanville’s relations, we read 
of an old woman, that appeared often to David 
Hunter, a neat-herd, at the house of the Bishop 
of Down. Whenever she appeared, he found 
himself obliged to follow her; and, for three quar- 
ters of a year, poor David spent the whole of al- 
most every night in scampering up and down 
through the woods after this old woman. How 
long this extraordinary employment might have 
continued, it is impossible to guess, had not 
David’s violent fatigue made him one night ex- 
claim, “Lord bless me!—would I were dead!— 
shall I never be delivered from this misery?’ On 
which the phantom replied, ‘Lord bless me too! 
—It was happy you spoke first, for until then I 
had no power to speak, though I have followed 
you so long!”? Then she gave him a message to 
her two sons, though David told her he remem- 
bered nothing about her. David, it seems, ne- 
glected to deliver the message, at which the old 
beldam was so much provoked, that she returned 
and hit him a hearty blow on the shoulder, which 
made him ery out and then speak to her. Now, 
if she could not speak until David addressed her, 
why might she not have applied this oratorial 
medicine, the first time she appeared to him? It 
would haye saved both herself and him many a 
weary journey, and certainly David would much 
rather have had half a dozen blows from her 
choppy fists, than have wanted so many nights’ 
sleep. To complete the story, it must be added, 
that when David’s wife found it impossible to 
keep him from following the troublesome visitor, 
she trudged after him, but was never gratified 
with a sight of the enchantress.—See Ency. Brit., 
Art. Specter. 

What imaginable purpose can be served by 
such dumb specters that cannot speak until they 
are addressed, or by sending apparitions from the 
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invisible world that appear destitute of common 
sense? It is remarked by Glanville, that ghosts 
are generally very eager to be gone; and, indeed, 
they are frequently so much so, that like children 
and thoughtless fools, they do not stay to tell their 
errand. It appears altogether inconsistent with 
any rational or scriptural ideas of the overruling 
providence of the Almighty, to suppose that such 
beings would be selected for administering the af- 
fairs of his kingdom, and for maintaining an in- 
tercourse between the visible and invisible worlds. 
It is also stated to be one peculiarity of specters 
that they appear only in the night. But if they are 
sent to this sublunary region on affairs of impor- 
> tance, why should they be afraid of the light of 
the sun? In the light of day their message would 
be delivered with as much ease, and with more 
chance of success. As it would excite less fear, 
it would be listened to with more calmness and 
attention; and were they to exhibit themselves 
before a number of intelligent witnesses in the full 
blaze of day, the purposes for which they were 
sent would be more speedily and securely accom- 
plished. The celestial messengers whose visits 
are recorded in Scripture, appeared most fre- 
quently during the light of day, and communi- 
cated their. messages, in many instances, to a 
number of individuals at once—messages, which 
were of the utmost importance to the individuals 
addressed, and even to mankind at large. To give 
credit, therefore, to the popular stories respecting 
ghosts and apparitions, embodies in it a reflection 
on the character of the All-wise Ruler of the 
world, and a libel on the administrations of his 
moral government. 





No. VII.— Explosions of Steam-Engines. 
Pp. 27-62. 


As steam-engines are now applied to the pur- 
pose of impelling vessels along seas and rivers, as 
well as to many important manufacturing proces- 
ses, and are capable of still more extensive appli- 
cations, and of higher improvements than they 
have yet attained—it is of the utmost importance 
that every circumstance should be carefully 
guarded against, which has the remotest tend- 
ency to endangey, the bursting of the boiler;—and 
that no person be intrusted with the direction of 
such engines who is not distinguished for pru- 
dence and. caution, or who is unacquainted with 
their construction and the principle of their oper- 
ation. For, to ignorance and imprudence are to 
be ascribed many of those accidents which have 
happened from the bursting of the boilers of these 
engines. This remark is strikingly illustrated by 
the following and many other tragical oceur- 
rences:— A 

In the month of August 1815, the following 
melancholy accident happened at Messrs. Nesham 
and Co’s colliery at Newbottle. . The. proprietors 
had formed a powerful locomotive steam-engine 
for the purpose of drawing ten or twelve coal 
wagons to the staith at one time: and on the day 
it was to be put in motion, a great number of per- 
sons belonging to the colliery collected to see it; 
but, unfortunately, just as it was going off, the 
boiler of the machine burst. The engine-man 
was dashed to pieces, and his mangled remains 
blown 114 yards. The top of the boiler, nine feet 
square, weighing nineteen. hundred weight, was 
blown 100 yards, and the two cylinders 90 yards. 
A little boy was also thrown to a great distance. 
By this accident fifty-seven persons were killed 
and wounded, of whom eleven died on Sunda 
night ; several remaining dangerously ill. The 
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cause of the accident is aoggntited for as follows: 
—The engine-man said, “As there are several 
owners and viewers here, I will make he? (the en- 
gine) go in grand style ;” and he had scarcely got’ 
upen the boiler to loose the screw of the safety 
valye, but, being over-heated, it exploded. — 
Monthly Magazine, vol. 40, p. 181. 
From what is here stated, it appears, that this 
tragical accident was occasioned by a combination 
of vanity, ignorance, and imprudence in the Poy 
son to whom the direction of the engine was com- 
mitted.—The following accident,which happened 
to the Wushington steam-boat, belonging to Wheel- 
ing, N. America, is attributed to a somewhat simi- 
lar cause. K 
“This boat started from Wheeling on Monday, 
June 10th, 1816, and arrived at Marietta on Tues- 
day evening at 7 o’clock, and came safely to an- 
chor, where she remained until Wednesday morn- 
ing. The fires had been kindled and the boilers 
sufficiently hot, preparatory to her departure, 
when the anchor was weighed and the helm put 
to larboard, in order to wear her in a position to 
start her machinery; but only having one of her 
rudders shipped at the time, its influence was not 
sufficient to have the desired effect, and she im- 
mediately shot over under the Virginia shore, 
where it was found expedient to throw over the 
kedge at the stern to effect it. This being accom- 
plished, the crew were then required to haul it on 
board, and were nearly all collected in the quarter 
for that purpose. At this unhappy fatal mo- 
ment, the end of the cylinder toward the stern ex- 
ploded, and threw the whole contents of hot water 
among them, and spread death and torture in every 
direction. The captain, mate, and several seamen 
were knocked overboard, but were saved, with 
the exception of one man, by boats from the town, 
and by swimming to the shore. The whole town 
was alarmed by the explosion, and all the physi- 
cians, with a number of citizens, went immedi- 
ately to their relief. On going on board, a melan- 
choly and truly horrible scene was presented to 
view. Six or eight persons were nearly skinned 
from head to foot, and others scalded, making in 
the whole, seventeen. In stripping off their 
elothes the skin peeled off with them to a con- 
siderable depth. Added to this melancholy sight, 
the ears of the pitying spectators were pierced by 
the screams and groans of the agonizing sufferers, 
rendering the scene horrible beyond description. 
«The cause of this melancholy catastrophe 
may be accounted for by the cylinder not having 
vent through the safety valve, which was firmly 
opped by the weight which hung on the lever 
having been unfortunately slipped to its extreme, 
without its being noticed, and the length of time 
occupied in wearing before her machinery. could 
be set in motion, whereby the force of the steam 
would have been expended; these two causes 
united, confined the steam until the strength of 
the cylinders could no longer contain it, and gave 
way with great violence, Six of the unfortunate 
sufferers died on Wednesday night, and one or 
two others are not expected to surv've.’’—Louisi- 
ana Gazette and New Orleans Me; cantile Adver- 
tiser, July 8th, 1816. < 
Since the above accidents happened, many 
others of a similar nature have occurred, which 
have ultimately been ascertained to have been 
owing either to ignorance, or to carelessness and 
inattention, which are the natural results of igno- 
rance. As steam-boats are now navigating all 
our Friths and. rivers, and even plowing the ocean 
itself; and as steam carriages are likely soon to 
come into general use for the conveyances of pas- 
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sengers and goods, it is of the utmost importance 
to their success, and to the safety of the public, 
that every precaution be adopted to prevent. those 
explosions, and disarrangements of the machinery, 
which might be attended with fatal effects. But, 
although science and art may accomplisifall that 
seems requisite for the prevention of danger, 
unless persons of prudence and intelligence be 
obtained for the superintendence and direction of 
such machines, the efforts of their projectors to 
prevent accidents may prove abortive. And until 
the tone of intellect, among the middling and~- 
lower orders, be somewhat more elevated than i 
is at present, it may be difficult to obtain persons 
for this purpose of the requisite qualifications. 
The following recent accidents from steam- 
boat explosions, in all probability originated from 
causes similar to those to which I have now al- 


‘luded. ‘ 


+ ¢ lid, 

The boiler of the steam-boat Caledonia, plying 
on the Mississippi, exploded on the 11th April 
1830, killing and wounding about fifteen of the 
passengers and’seven of the crew,—seven or eight 
of whom were blown overboard and lost. It was 
expected that some of the wounded would recover, 
although badly scalded. The boiler burst in the 
side while the boat was under weigh, and about 
two hours after being wooded. ‘There were on 
board about 400 deck, and sixty cabin passengers, 
beside the crew, being altogether about 500 souls. 
The hull of the boat was uninjured: It is said 
that the accident arose from the passengers 
crowding to one side of the boat, by which one 
side of the boiler was exposed to the direct action 
of the fire, and when the boat righted, a quantity 
of steam was suddenly generated greater than the 
safety valve could carry off—The number of per- 
sons who have lost their lives by explosions in 
America, since the commencement of the season 
(1830), isnot much short of one hundred,—sixty 
in the Helen Macgregor, four in the. Huntress, 
nine in the Justice Marshall, and fourteen in the 
Caledonia, beside those of the Jatter, who, it was 
feared, would not recover from the injuries they 
had sustained. 

In these and other instances, it. is more than 
probable, that a want of attention to the natural 
laws of the universe, and to the obvious effects 
which an enlightened mind should foresee they 
would produce, was the chief cause of the destruc- 
tion of so many human beings, and of the suf- 
ferings of those whose lives were preserved. 
The same remark may be applied to the .cireum- 
stances’ connected with a late fatal accident 
which happened on the Liverpool and Manchester 
rail-road. © iF 

On Friday afternoon, February 1, 1833, as the 
second-class train, which leaves Liverpool at three 
o’elock, was proceeding over Parr Moss, a little 
on the other side of Newton, one of the tubes 
which passes longitudinally through the boiler, 
burst. The consequence was, that a quantity of 
water fell into the fire, steam was generated in 
abundance, and the engine stopped. Several of 
the passengers alighted to see what was the mat- 
ter, and they incautiously got upon the line of rail- 
way taken by the trains in going to Liverpool,— 
the contrary to that on which the disabled engine 
stood. While they were.in this situation, a trein 
of wagons from Bolton, proceeding to Liverpool, 
came up. The persons who had alighted did not 
see the advancing train, being enveloped in a dense 
cloud of vapor; and, from the same cause, they 
were by the conductor also unseen. : They accord- 
ingly came upon them with fearful violence; sev- 
eral were knocked down, and. the wheels of the 
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train passed over four of them. Three of the un- 
fortunate party were killed upon the spot; their 
bodies being dreadfully crushed; the fourth sur- 
vived, and was taken forward to the infirmary, 
but his recovery was considered hopeless. Two 
of the three killed were elderly persons, whose 
names were unknown; the third, an interesting 
young man, who had formerly been in the employ 
of the Company as a fireman, and who' was mar- 
ried only three weeks before. The survivor was 


a boy about sixteen years of age who was proceed-' 


. ing from Belfast to Halifax, where his parents 
reside.—The casualty which was the occasion of 
this serious result, was itself but trifling, as the train 
went forward to Manchester after a short delay. 
This shocking catastrophe was evidently caused 
by rashness and imprudence—by not foreseeing 
what might probably arise from a certain combi- 
nation of circumstances—or, in other words, by 
inattention to certain natural laws, both on the 
part of those who were connected with the Liver- 
pool train of wagons, and of those who conducted 
the Bolton train. In regard to the passengers in 
the Liverpool train, it was highly improper that 
they should have left their seats ‘on the carriage. 
The accident which befell the unfortunate Mr. 
Huskisson, at the opening of the rail-way, should 
have operated as an impressive warning against 
such a practice. In the next place, it was most 
imprudent to venture upon the other line of rail- 
~ way, more especially when a cloud of steam pre- 
vented them from seeing what was passing around 
them.—In regard to the person who had the com- 
mand of the Bolton train, it was incautious and 
imprudent in the highest degree, to urge his ma- 
chinery forward, when he beheld a volume of 
smoke immediately before him; the least conside- 
ration must have convinced him, that some acci- 
dent must have happened, and that the cloud of 
steam would prevent those enveloped in it from 
perceiving the approach of his vehicle; and, there- 
fore, he ought immediately to have abated his 


speed, so as to have acquired a complete command 


of the engine by the time it arrived at the spot 
where the steam was floating. Hence the impor- 
tance —in conducting steam-engines and other 
departments of machinery —of having as super- 
intendents, men of prudence and of enlightened 
minds, capable of foreseeing the probable’ effects 
of every combination of circumstances that may 
happen to occur. For Ignorance is generally 
proud, obstinate, incautious, precipitate in- its 
movements, and regardless of consequences; so 
that, through its heedlessness and folly, the most 
splendid inventions are often impeded in their 
progress, and their value and utility called in 
question. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Rail-way, and 
the locomotive powers of the machinery and en- 
gines which move along it, constitute one of the 
most splendid and useful improvements of modern 
imes. From, the last half-yearly Report of the 
Directors, from June 30 to December 31, 1832, it 
is satisfactorily proved, that this rail-way is com- 
pletely efficient and applicable to all the great 
objects for which it was designed. During the 
period now specified, there were carried along the 
rail-way 86,842 tons goods, 39,940 tons coals, and 
182,823 passengers, which is 73,498 fewer than in 
the corresponding six months of 1831, owing to 
the prevalence of cholera in Publin, and in the 
towns of Manchester and Liverpool. Were this 
tail-way continued to London, it is calculated, 
that the journey from Liverpool to the Metropolis, 
a distance of more than 200 miles, might be per- 
formed in eight or ten hours. 
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No. IX.—Cireumstances which led to the invention 
of the Safety Lamp. Pp. 23-65. — 


This lamp, by means of which hundreds of 
lives have been preserved, was invented in the 
autumn, of 1815. Sir Humphrey Davy, the in- 
ventor, was led to the consideration of this subject, 
by an application from Dr. Gray, now Bishop of 
Bristol, the chairman of a society established in 
1813, at Bishop-Wearmouth, to consider and pro- 


mote the means of preventing accidents by fire in ~ 


coal-pits. Being then in Scotland, he wisited the 
mines on his return southward, and was supplied 
with specimens of fire-damp, which, on reaching 
London, he proceeded. to examine and analyze. 
He soon discovered that the carbureted hydrogen 
gas, called fire-damp by the miners, would not 
explode when mixed with less than six, or more 
than fourteen times its volume of air; and, further, 
that the explosive mixture could not be fired in 
tubes of small diameters and proportionate lengths. 
Gradually diminishing ‘these, he arrived, at. the 
conclusion, that a tissue of wire in which the 
meshes do not exceed a certain small diameter, 
which may be considered as the ultimate limit of 
a series of such tubes, is impervious to the in- 
flamed air; and that a lamp covered with such 
tissue may be used with perfect safety, even inan 


explosive mixture, which takes fire and burns | 


within the cage, securely cut off from the power 
of doing harm. Thus, when the atmosphere is 
so impure. that the flame-of a lamp itself cannot 
be maintained, the Davy still supplies light to the 
miner, and turns his worst enemy into an obedi- 
ent servant. This invention, the certain source 
of large, profit, he presented with characteristic 
liberality to the public. The words are preserved 
in which,‘when pressed to secure to himself the 
benefit of a patent, he declined to do so, in con- 
formity with the high-minded resolution which 
he formed, upon acquiring independent wealth, 
of never making his scientific eminence subser- 
vient to gain. “I have enough for all my views 
and purposes, more wealth might be troublesome, 
and distract my attention from those pursuits in 
which I delight. More wealth could not increase 
my fame or happiness. It might undoubtedly 
enable me to put four horses to my carriage, but 
what would it avail me to have it said, that Sir 
Humphrey drives his carriage and four?’’ 

Gallery of Portraits. 


No. X.—On the Utility of the Remarks and Observa- 


tions of Mechanics and Manufacturers. P. 65. — 


That the remarks of experienced artists and la- 


borers, may frequently lead to useful discoveries, 
may be illustrated by the following facts:—* A 
soap manufacturer remarked that the residuum 
of his ley, when exhausted of the alkali for which 
he employed it, produced a corrosion of his cop- 
per boiler for ‘which he could not account. He 
put it into the hands of a scientific chemist for 
analysis, and the result was the discovery of one 
of the most singular and important chemical ele- 
ments, todine. The properties of this, being stu- 
died, were found'to occur most appositely in il- 
lustration and support of a variety of new, curious, 
and instructive views, then gaining ground in 
chemistry, and thus exercised a marked influence 
over the whole body of that science. Curiosity 
was excited; the origin of the new substance was 
traced to the sea-plants from whose ashes the 
principal ingredient of soap is obtained, and ulti- 
mately to the sea-water itself. It was thence 
hunted through nature, discovered in salt mines 
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and springs, and pursued into all bodies which 
have a marine origin; among the rest, into sponge, 
A medical practitioner then called to mind a re- 
puted ‘remedy for the cure of one of the most 
grievous and unsightly disorders to which the 
human species is subject—the goiter—which in- 
fests the inhabitants of mountainous districts to 
an extent which in this favored land we have 
happily no experience of, and which was said to 
have been originally cured by the ashes of burmt 
sponge. Led by this indication, he tried the ef- 
fect of fodine on that complaint, and the result 
established the extraordinary fact, that this sin- 
gular substance, taken as a medicine, acts with 
ithe utmost promptitude and energy on goiter, dis- 
-sipating the largest and most inveterate in a short 
time, and acting (of course with occasional fail- 
ures, like all other medicines) as a specific or na- 
tural antagonist, against that odious deformity, 
It is thus that any accession to our knowledge of 
nature is sure, sooner or later, to make itself felt 
in some practical application, and that a benefit 
conferred on science, by the casual observation 
or shrewd remark of even an unscientific or illite- 
rate person, infallibly repays itself with interest, 
though often in a way that could never have been 
at first contemplated.” * 

Iodine was accidentally discovered (as above 
stated) in 1812, by M. De Courtois, a manufac- 
turer of saltpeter at Paris, and derived its first 
illustrations from M. Clement and M. Desormes. 
Its name literally signifies a violet color. Its spe- 
cific gravity is about 4. It becomes a. viglet- 
colored gas at a temperature below that of boiling 
water; it combines with the metals, with phos- 
phorus and sulphur, with the alkalis and metallic 
oxides, and forms a detonating compound with 
ammonia. Dr. Coindet of Geneva first recom- 
mended the use of it, in the form of tincture, for 
the cure of goiters. Some readers may perhaps 
require to be informed that the goiter is a large 
fleshy excrescence that grows from the throat, 
and sometimes. increases to an enormous size. 
The inhabitants of certain parts of Switzerland, 
especially those in the republic of Valais, are 
particularly subject to this shocking deformity. 


No. XI.—Liberality of Religious Sectaries in Amer- 
ica, contrasted with British bigotry. P. 19. 


The following sketches are taken from Stuart’s 
“Three Years in North America.” When at 
Avon, avillage in the north-west part of the State 
of New York, Mr. Stuart went to attend a church 
about a mile distant, of which he gives the follow- 
ing description.—* The horses and carriages wero 
tied up in great sheds near the church-doors, dur- 
ing the time of service. The day was hot, and 
the precentor, as usual, in the center of the front 
gallery, opposite to the minister, officiated, not 
only without a gown, but without a coat upon 
his back. There was some sort of instrumental 
music—hautboys and bassoons, I think, against 
which there are no prejudices in this country. 
The clergyman, a very unaffected, sincere-look- 
ing person, delivered a plain sensible discourse, 
in which he introduced the names of Dr. Erskine 
and Dr. Chalmers, which sounded strange to us, 
considering where we were, on the western side 
of the Atlantic, not very far from the falls of Ni- 
agara. At the close of his sermon, he addressed 
his hearers in some such terms as these,— My 
friends, the sacrament of the Lord’s supper is to 
be dispensed here this evening. This is a free 








* Herschel’s Prelim, Discourse to Nat, Yhil, 


church in that village. 
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church, open to all—Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, and all other denominations of Christians. 
This is according to our belief. All are invited; 
the risk is theirs.’ Such liberality is, we find on 
inquiry, not unusual among the clergymen and 
congregations of different sects, with the excep- 
tion in general of Unitarians. I observe an ex- 
ample recorded in Hosack’s Life of Clinton; and 
as it relates to the great Father of the United 
States, and is of unquestionable authority, 1 think 
it of sufficient interest for insertion. ‘While the 
American army, under the command of Wash- 
ington, lay encamped in the vicinity of Morris- 
town, New-Jersey, it occurred that the service 
of the communion (then observed semi-annually 
only) was to be administered to the Presbyterian 
In a morning of the pre- 
vious week, the General, after his accustomed 
inspection of the camp, visited the house of the 
Rey. Dr. Jones, then pastor of that church, and, 
after the usual preliminaries, thus accosted him: 
—Doctor, I understand that the Lord’s supper 
isto be celebrated with you next Sunday. I 
would learn, if it accords with the canons of your 
church to admit communicants of another deno- 
mination.’ The Doctor rejoined, ‘ Most certainly. 
Ours is not the Presbyterian table, General, but 
the Lord’s table, and we hence give the Lord’s in- 
vitation to all his followers, of whatever name.’ 
The General replied, ‘I am glad of it; that is as 
it ought to be, but as I was not quite sure of the - 
fact, | thought I would ascertain it from yourself, 
as I propose to join with you on that-occasion. 
Though a member of the church of England, I 
have no exclusive partialities.” The Doctor re- 
assured him of a cordial welcome, and the Gene- 
ral was found seated with the communicants the 
next Sabbath. 

“During my residence in the United States, 
subsequent to this period, I was frequently wit- 
ness to the good understanding which generally 
prevails among clergymen professing different 
opinions on church forms and doctrinal points, in 
this country; and I occasionally observed notices 
in the newspapers to the samé purport. The 
two following I have preserved:—‘ The corner- 
stone of a new Baptist church was laid at Savan- 
nah in Georgia, and the ceremonial services were 
performed by clergymien of the Methodist, Ger- 
man, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Bap- 
tist churches.’ ‘The sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper was administered in the Rev. Mr. Post’s 
church (Presbyterian church at Washington), 
and, as usual, all members of other churches in 
regular standing were invited to unite with the 
members of that church, in testifying their faith 
in, and love to, their Lord and Saviour. The in- 
vited guests assembled around the table; and it so 
happened that Mr. Grundy, a senator from Ten- 
nessee, and two Cherokee Indians, were seated 
side by side.’ Nothing is more astounding in the 
stage-coach intercourse with the people of this 
country, as well as in the bar-rooms where tra- 
velers meet, than the freedom and apparent sin- 
cerity of their remarks, and the perfect feeling of 
equality with which the conversation is maintain- 
ed, especially on religious matters. I have heard 
the most opposite creeds maintained, without any- 
thing like acrimonious discussion or sarcastic re- 
mark, by persons in the same stage, professing 
themselves undisguisedly, Calvinists, Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, and Unitarians,’’ &c. 

If such are the liberal views entertained in 
America on religious subjects, and if such dispo- 
sitions are more congenial to the spirit of the 
Christian system, than the fiery and unhallowed 
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zeal and unholy jealousies which many religion- 
ists display—why are they not more frequently 
manifested in our own country? For, the differ- 
ence of localities and customs cannot alter the 
nature and obligation of moral principles and 
actions. What.a striking contrast to the scenes 
now exhibited are such facts as the following:— 
“The Rey. J. T. Campbell, rector of Tilston, in 
the diocese of Chester, has been suspended from 
his clerical function, for twelve months, with a 
sequestration of his benefice, for that time, for 
preaching in a methodist meeting-house in Nant- 
wich, and in other similar places within the dio- 
cese.”? “The Rey. Dr. Rice, curate of St. Lukes, 
London, who made himself conspicuous the other 
day, at Mr. Wakely’s dinner, and who, in conse- 
quence of the liberal sentiments he then express- 
ed on the subject of Church Reform, has fallen 
under the censure of his diocesan.’? “Both these 
notices appeared in most of the newspapers in 
January, 1833, and were never contradicted! If 
such conduct in the rulers of the church were 
warranted by the doctrines or precepts of the New 
Testament, Christianity would be unworthy of 
any man’s attention or support. If the principles 
and persecuting spirit involved in such decisions, 
were countenanced and supported. by the laws of 
the state, we should soon be subjected to all-the 
burnings, hangings, maimings, tortures, and hor- 
rid cruelties, which distinguished the dark ages 
of Popery, and the proceedings of the Star Cham- 
ber. How long will it be ere professed Christians 
display a Christian spirit! and what is the utility 


of Christianity to the world, unless cundor, for- 


bearance, love, meekness, and other Christian vir- 
tues, be the characteristics of its professed vota- 
ries! We dare any person to bring forward a 
single instance of a man’s being converted to the 
faith of our holy religion, by the display of un- 
hallowed zeal, furious bigotry, sectarian conten- 
tions, or the manifestation of a domineering and 
persecuting spirit. But, thousands of instances 
could be produced of such dispositions being the 
means of recruiting the ranks of infidelity and 
licentiousness. The following statement, sent to 
the Editor of the Liverpool Mercury, Feb. 14th, 
1833, displays the liberality of certain British 
clergymen, in the thirty-third year of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘I have been recently called on 
by death to part with one of my children. I 
waited upon the Rev. of church (where 
I buried a child a short time ago), to arrange with 
him about its interment near the other. ‘But to 
what place of worship do you go?’ inquired most 
seriously the Reverend divine. ‘The Methodists, 
Sir, of the New Connection,’ I replied. ‘As you 
do not attend my church, I cannot, therefore, 
bury your child—Where was your child bap- 
tized?’ was his second inquiry. ‘At the church 
of which I am a member,’ I answered. ‘How 
ean you think,’ exclaimed the liberal and pious, 
but indignant minister, ‘that I shall bury your 
child, which has been baptized by a Dissenter? 
Take your child to be buried where it was bap- 
tized.’—* But, Sir, we have no_ burial-ground 
connected with our chapel.’ ‘No matter; the 
churchwardens of my church have determined 
not to bury any that do not belong to the church. 
Go,’ said the minister, ‘to , and arrange with 
him.’—So saying, he turned his*back and left me. 
R. Emery.” fi 

The Duke of Newcastle—so notorious for do- 
ing what he pleases with his own——has the follow- 
ing clause introduced into certain leases in the 
neighborhood of Nottingham:—* That in none of 
the houses to be built, shall be held prayer-meetings, 
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or any conventicles for the diffusion of sentiments 
contrary to the doctrines of the Church o, England.” 
A fine specimen, truly, of Christian liberality in 
the nineteenth century! If his Grace the Duke, 
of Neweastle attended to his prayers as frequently 
and fervently as the Liturgy enjoins, he would be 
disposed to display a little more candor in refer- 
ence to the “prayer-meetings” of his dissenting 
brethren. With regard to the leading doctrines of 
the Church of England, there are few dissenters 
disposed to findmuch fault with them. gat what 
will his Grace say of the indolence and’ avaricious 
conduct of many of the ministers of that church, 
which have been the cause of the rapid increase 
of Dissenters? The Vicar of Pevensey in Sussex 
(as appears from a petition of the parishioners, 
dated February 1, 1833) derives an income from 
the parish of about 1200/. a-year, and yet has 
never once performed divine service, since his 
induction, about seventeen ycars ago. He has an- 
other living at Guestling, about fifteen miles dis- 
tant, from which he derives a revenue of 4001. per 
annum. Whether he does duty there is not 
known; but it isnot absurd to suppose, that a par- 
son who will not so much as read prayers for 
12001. is not very likely to preach for 400/—R. 
Hodgson, Dean of Carlisle, is also Vicar of Burg- 
on-Sands, Rector of St. Georges in Hanover 
Square, Vicar of Hellington;and yet at none of 


these places is he found officiating. The tithes _ 


received by the Dean and Chapter for Heshet, 
amount to 10000. or 15007. a-year; they pay the 
curate that does the duty 18J. 5s., or at the rate 
of one shilling a-day—the wages of a bricklayer’s 
laborer. In Wetheral and Warwick, the Dean 
and Chapter draw about 1000/. a-year f6r tithes, 
and 1000/. a-year from the church lanfs, and 
they pay the working minister the sum of 501. a- 
year. The tithes of the parish of St. Cuthberts 
and St. Mary amount to about.15001, a-year; and 
the two curates, who do the duty, receive each 
the sum of 2/1. 13s. 4d. a-year!! Three brothers 
of the name of Goodenough, monopolize thirteen 
pieces of church preferment. One of them is 
Prebend of Carlisle, Westminster and York, 
Vicar of Wath All-Saints on Dearn, chaplain 
of Adwick, and chaplain of Brampton Bierlow. 
Those preferments produce, of course, several 
thousands, for which the incumbents perform ab- 
solutely nothing. And yet, one of the persons 
above alluded to, had lately the effrontery to come 
to Carlisle and preach up “ the Church is in dan- 
ger,’’ because these shocking enormities are now 
exposed to public reprobation. See Times news- 
paper for March 7, 8, 1833. It would be no great 
breach of charity to suppose, that it is such doc- 
trines and practices as those now stated, that the 
Duke of Newcastle is determined to support with 
such a degree of persecuting zeal—and that, pure 
Christianity, detached from its connections with 
the state, is the object of his hatred\and contempt. 

As a corroboration of Mr. Stuart’s statements 
respecting the liberality of Religious Sectaries in 
America, the following extract of a letter, dated 
18th February, 1833, which the author received 
from the Rey. Dr. 8 , a learned and pious 
Presbyterian minister in the State of New York, 
may be here inserted— 

“I deeply regret to hear that so much of the 
spirit of sectarianism prevails among the different 
religious denominations of your country. We, 
too, have enough of it; but it is here manifestly 
on the decline. You may possibly think it an 
unreasonable stretch of liberality when I tell you, 
that within a few weeks, I suffered an Episco- 
palian to preach in my pulpit, and to use his own 
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forms of prayer: But such is the state of feeling 
in my congregation, that, though such’a thing 
had never before occurred among them, yet it 
met with their universal and unqualified approba- 
tion. On the other hand, I expect, in the course 
of a week or two to preach a charity sermon 
here in one of our Episcopal churches, and to per- 
form the whole service in my own way. ‘This, it 
must be confessed, is a little uncommon even in 
this country; but everything indicates, that suc 

expressions of good will, even between Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians, will soon become fre- 
quent. Independents and Presbyterians here oc- 
cupy nearly the’ same ground. They are indeed 
distinct denominations, but are represented in 
each other’s public bodies.”? T’he author has per- 
used an excellent sermon of the clergyman now 
alluded to, which was preached in an Indepen- 
dent church when introducing an Independent 
minister to his charge immediately’after ordina- 
tion, which shows that we have still much to 
learn from our transatlantic brethren, in relation 
to a friendly and affectionate imtercourse with 


Christians of different denominations. 
° 


No. XII.—On the Demoralizing Effects of Infidel 
Philosophy. Pp. 123-125. 


With the view of corroborating and illustrating 
more fully the statements made in the pages re- 
ferred to, the following facts may be stated in 
relation to the moral character of the inhabitants 
of France, particularly those of Paris. 

In the first place, the vice of gambling prevails 
in the capital of France to an extent unknown in 
almost any other country. The Palais Royale is 
the grad focus of this species of iniquity, which 
is the fertile source of licentiousness, and of 


‘ almost every crime. Mr. J. Scott, who visited 


Paris in 1814, thus describes this sink of moral 
pollution. ‘The Palais Royale presents the most 
characteristic feature of Paris; it is dissolute, gay, 
wretched, elegant, paltry, busy, and idle—it sug- 
gests recollections of atrocity, and supplies sights 
of fascination—it displays virtue and vice living 
on easy terms, and in immediate neighborhood of 
each other. Excitements, indulgences, and priva- 
tions—art and vulgarity—science and ignorance 
—artful conspiracies and careless debaucheries— 
all mingle here, forming an atmosphere of various 
exhalations, a whirl of the most lively images—a 
stimulating melange of what is most heating, 
intoxicating, and subduing.’ Sir W. Scott, who 
visited Paris in 1815, gives the following descrip+ 
tion of this infamous establishment. “The Palais 
Royale, in whose saloons and porticoes vice has 
established a public and open school for gambling 
and licentiousness, should be leveled to the ground 
with all its accursed brothels and gambling houses 
—-rendezvouses the more ‘seductive to youth, 
as being free from some of those dangers which 
would alarm timidity in places of avowedly scan- 
dalous resort. In the Sallon ‘des Etrangers, the 
most celebrated haunt of this Dom-Daniel, which 
I had the curiosity to visit, the scene was decent 
and silent to a degree of solemnity. An immense 
hall was filled’ with gamesters and spectators. 
Those who kept the bank, and managed the affairs 
of the establishment, were distinguished by. the 
green shades which they wore to preserye their 
eyes; by their silent and grave demeanor, and by 
the paleness of their countenances, exhausted by 
their constant vigils. There was no distinction of 
persons, nor any passport required for entrance, 
save that of a decent exterior; and, on the long 
tables, which were covered with gold, an artisan 


‘as rivers run, into the sea. 
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was at liberty to hazard his week’s wages, or a 
noble his whole estate. Youth and age were 
equally welcome, and any.one who chose to 
play within the limits of a trifling sum, had only 
to accuse his own weakness, if he was drawn 
into deeper or more dangerous hazard. Every- 
thing appeared to be conducted with perfect fair- 
ness. ‘he only advantage possessed by the bank 


‘(which is, however, enormous) is the extent of 


the funds, by which it is enabled to sustain any 
reverse of fortune; whereas, most of the indi- 
viduals who play against the bank, are in cireum- 
stances to be ruined by the first succession of ill 
luck; so. that, ultimately, the small ventures 
merge in the stock of the principal adventurers, 
The profits of the 
establishment must, indeed, be very large, to sup- 
port its expenses. Beside a variety of atten- 
dants, who distribute refreshments to the players 
gratis, there is an elegant entertainment, with 
expensive wines, regularly prepared, about three 
o’clock in the morning, for those who choose to 
partake of it. With such temptations around 
him, and where the hazarding an insignificant 
sum seems at first venial or innocent, it is no 
wonder that thousands feel themselves gradually 
involved in the vortex, whose. verge is ‘so little 
distinguishable, until they are swallowed up, 
with their time, talents, fortune, and frequently 
also both body and soul. 

“This is vice with her fairest vizard; but the 
same unhallowed precinct contains many a secret 
cell for the most hideous and unheard of debauche- 
ries;.many an’ open rendezvous of. infamy, and 
many a-den of usury, and treason; the whole 
mixed with a Vanity Fair of shops for jewels, 
trinkets, and baubles; that bashfulness may not 
need a decent pretext for adventuring into the 
haants of infamy. It was here that the preachers 
of revolution found, amidst gamblers, despera- 
does and prostitutes, ready auditors of their doc- 
trines, and active hands to labor in their vineyard. 
It was here that the plots of the Buonapartists 
were adjusted; and from hence the seduced sol- 
diers, inflamed with many a bumper to the health 
of the exile of Elba, under the mystic names of 
Jean de l’ Epee, and Corporal Violet, were dis- 
missed to spread the news of his approaching 
return. In short, from this central’ pit of Ache- 
ron, in which are openly assembled and mingled 
those characters and occupations which, in all 
other capitals; are driven to shroud themselves in 
separate and retired recesses’; from this focus of 
vice and treason have flowed.forth those waters of 
bitterness of which France has drunk so.deeply.”? 

The state of marriage in this country since the 
revolution is likewise the fertile source of im- 
morality and crime. Marriage is little’ else than 
a state of legal’ concubinage, a mere temporary 
connection; from’ which the parties can loose 
themselves when they please; and women are a 
species of mereantile commodity. Illicit connec- 
tions and illegitimate children, especially in Paris, 
are numerous beyond’ what is known in any other 
country. The following statement of the affairs 
of the French capital, for the year ending 22d 
September, 1803,.given by the prefect of Police to 
the Grand Judge, presents a most revolting idea 
of the state of public morals During this year 
490 men and 167 women committed suicide; 81 
men and 69 women were murdered, of whom 55 
men and 52 women were foreigners; 644 divor 
ces; 155 murderers executed; 1210 persons con- 
demned to the galleys, &e.; 1626 persons to hard 
labor, and 64 marked with hot irons; 12,076 pub- 
lic women were registered ; large sums were 
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levied from these wretched creatures, who were 
made to pay from 5 to 10 guineas each monthly, 


according to their rank, beauty, or fashion; 1552} 
kept mistresses were noted down by the police, and: 


380 brothels licensed by the Prefect. Among the 
criminals executed were 7 fathers for poisoning 
their children; 10 husbands for murdering their 
wives; 6 wives that had murdered their husbands; 
and 15 children who had poisoned or ‘otherwise 
destroyed their parents. 

The glaring profanation of the Sabbath is an- 
other striking characteristic of the people of 
France, especially as displayed in the capital. 
Entering Paris on the Sabbath, a Briton is shocked 
at beholding all that reverence and solemnity 
with which that sacred day is generally kept in 
Christian countries, not only set aside, but ridi- 
euled and contemned, and a whole people appa- 
rently lost to every impression of religion. The 
shops are all alive, thé gaming-houses filled, the 
theaters crowded, the streets deafened with ballad- 
singers and mountebanks; persons of all ages, 
from the hoary grandsire to the child of four or 
five years,.engaged in balls, routs, and dancings, 
—the house of God alone deserted, and the voice 
of religion alone unheard and despised. The 
Sabbath was the day appointed for celebrating the 
return of Buonaparte from Elba in 1815. In the 
grand square there were stationed two theaters of 
dancers and rope-dancers; two theaters of amu- 
sing physical experiments; six bands for dancing; 
a theater of singers; a display of fire-works; a 
circus where Francone’s troops were to exhibit ; 
and above all, that, most delectable sport- called 
Matis de Cocagne. The Matts de Cocagne consists 
of two long poles, near the tops of which are 
suspended various articles of cookery, such as 
roast beef, fowls, ducks, &c. The poles are 
soaped and rendered slippery at the bottom;, and 
the sport consists in the ludicrous failures of those 
who climb to reach the eatables. Two Matts, de 
Cocagne were also erected in the square Marjury; 
as also four bands for dancing, a theater of rope- 
dancers; a theater of amusing experiments; a 
theater of singers, &c.; and fire-works. These 
amusements were to commence at 2 o/clock, P. 
M., and last until night. Along the avenue,of the 
Champ de Elysees, there were erected 36 fountains 
of wine, 12 tables for the distribution of eatables, 
such as pies, fowls, sausages, &c. The distribu- 
tion of the wine and eatables took place at three 
o’clock. At nine o’clock there was'a grand fire- 
work at the Place de Concorde.. Immediately 
afterward a-detonating balloon ascended from the 
Champ de Elysées. The detonation took place 
when the balloon was at the hight of 500 toises, 
or above 3000 feet. In the evening all the thea- 
ters were opened gratis, and all the public edifices 
were illuminated. Such was-the mode in which 
the Parisians worshiped the “goddess of Reason”’ 
on the day appointed for the Christian Sabbath. 

That. such profanation of the Sabbath is still 
continued, and that it is not confined to the city 
of Paris, but abounds in most of the provincial 
towns of France, appears from the following 
extract of a letter inserted in the Evangelical 
Magazine for January, 1833, from a gentleman 
who recently resided in different parts of that 
country:—‘“Could every pious reader ‘of this 
letter be awakened, on the mofing of that sacred 
day, as I have been, by the clang of the anvil, 
and, on his entrance into the streets and markets, 
observe business prosecuted or suspended accotd- 
ing to the tastes of the tradesmen; could he 
mark the workmen on seasons of religious festi- 
val, erecting the triumphal arch on the Sabbath 
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morning, and removing it on the Sabbath evening; 
and notice the laborers, at their option, toiling all 
day at the public works; could he see the card- 
party in the hotel, and the nine-pins before every 
public house, and the promenaders swarming in 
all the suburbs ; could he be compelled to witness, 
on one, Sunday, a grand review of a garrison; 
and on another be disturbed by the music of a 
company: of strolling players; and could he find, 
amidst all this profanation, as I have found, no 
temple to which to retreat, save the barren cliff 
or the ocean-cave, surely he would feel and pro- 
claim the truth, ‘ This people is destroyed for lack 
of knowledge.’”? The’ same gentleman shows, 
that this profanation is chiefly occasioned by “ the 
destitution of scriptural information which exists 
in France,’? which the following facts, among 
many others that came under his own observation, 
tend to illustrate. ‘On the road to M on 
a market-day, I stopped about a dozen persons, 
some poor, others of the better classes, and show- 
ing them the.New Testament, begged them, to 
inform me if they possessed it. : With a single 
exception, they all replied in the negative. In 
the town of M , 1 entered, with the same 
inquiry, manyof the most respectable shops. 
Only one individual among their occupiers was 
the owner of a New Testament. One gentleman, 
who, during a week, dined with me at my inn, 
and who avowed himself a deist and a materialist, 
said that he had not seen a Testament for many 
years. Indeed, I doubted whether he had ever 
read it; for, on my presenting, one to him, he 
asked if it contained an account of the creation. 
A journeyman bookbinder, having expressed a 








‘wish to obtain this, precious book, remarked, ‘on 


receiving it, in perfect ignorance of its divine 
authority, that he dared to say it was ‘a very fine 
work.’ A student in a university, about 20 years 
of age, told me, that although he had seen the 
Vulgate (Latin) version of the New Testament, 
he had never met with it in a French translation. 
A young woman, who professed to have, a Bible, 
produced instead of it a Catholic Abridgment. of 
the Scriptures, garbled in many important por- 
tions, and interlarded with the comments of the 
Fathers.” 

Such facts afford a striking evidence of the 
hostility of the Roman Catholic Clergy in France 
to the circulation. of the Scriptures, and the en- 
lightening of the minds of the community in the 
knowledge of Divine truths; and therefore it is no 
wonder that Infidelity,, Materialism, and immo- 
rality, should very generally prevail. “Hven 
among the Protestants,’’ says the same writer, 
“a large number of their ministers are worldly 
men, frequenting, asa pious lady assured me, 
‘the chase, the dance, and the billiard table.’ As . 
to the public worship of God, the case is equally 
deplorable. In two large towns, and a population 
of 25,000, I found no Protestant sanctuary. Ina 
third town, containing about 7000 inhabitants, 
there was an English Episcopal chapel for the 
British residents, but no French Protestant ser- 
vice. Ata fourth, in which there was a Protes- 
tant church, the minister, who supplied four other 
places, preached one Sabbath in five weeks.” 

The mania for dancing, which pervades. all 
classes and: all ages, is another characteristic of 
the people of Paris, of which some idea may be 
formed from the following extract from a French 
public Journal, dated August 2, 1804:—* The 
danso-mania of both sexes seems rather to in- 
crease than decrease with the warm weather. 
Sixty balls were advertised for last Sunday; and 
for to-morrow siaty-nine are announced. Any 
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person walking in the Elysian fields, or on the 
Boulevards, may be convinced that these temples 
of pleasure are not without worshipers. Beside 
these, in our own walks last Sunday, we counted 
no less than twenty-two gardens not advertized, 
where there was fiddling and dancing. Indeéd, 
this pleasure is tempting, because it is very cheap. 
For a bottle of beer, which costs 6 sous (3d.), and 


2 sous (1d.), to the fiddler, a husband and wife, | 


with their children, may amuse themselves from three 
o’clock in the afternoon until eleven o’clock at night. 
As this exercise both diverts the mind and 
strengthens the body, and as Sunday is the only 
day of the week which the most numerous classes 
of people can dispose of, without injury to them- 
selves or the state, government encourages, as 
much as possible, these innocent amusements on 
that day. In the garden of Chaumiévre, on the 
Boulevard Neuf, we observed, in the same qua- 
drilles, wast Sunday, four generations, the great 
grandsi ancing with his great-great grand- 
daughter, and the great-grandmamma dancing 
with her great-great grandson. It was a satisfac- 


tion impossible to be expressed, to see persons of: 


so many different ages, all enjoying the same 
pleasures for the present, not remembering past 
misfortunes, nor apprehending future ones. The 
grave seemed equally distant from the girl of ten 
years old, and from her great-grandmamma. of 
seventy years, and from the boy that had not seen 
three lusters, as from the great grandsire reaching 
nearly fourscore years. In another quadrille, 
were four lovers dancing with their mistresses. 
There, again, nothing was observed but an emu- 
lation who should enjoy the present moment. Not 
an idea of the past, or of time to come, clouded 
their thoughts; in a few words, they were per- 
fectly happy. Let those tormented by avarice or 
ambition frequent @ places on a Sunday, and 
they will be cured of their vile passions, if they 
are not incurable.’’* 

Such are a few sketches of the moral state and 
character of the people of Paris, which, there is 
every reason to believe, are, with a few modifica- 
tions, applicable to the inhabitants of most of the 
other large towns in France. Among the great 
mass of the population of that country, there ap- 
pears to be no distinct recognition of the moral 
attributes of the Deity, of the obligation of the 
Divine law, or of a future and eternal state of ex- 
istence. Whirled about incessantly in the vortex 
of vanity and dissipation, the Creator is lost sight 
of; moral responsibility disregarded, and present 
sensual gratifications pursued with the utmost 
eagerness, regardless whether death shall prove 
the precursor to permanent happiness or misery, 
or to a state of “eternal sleep.’ Never, perhaps, 
ina Pagan country, was the Epicurean philoso- 
phy so systematically reduced to practice as in 
the country of Voltaire, Buffon, Mirabeau, Con- 
dorcet, Helvetius, and Diderot. It cannot be dif- 
ficult to trace the present demoralization of 
France to the skeptical and atheistical principles 
disseminated by such writers, which were adopt- 
ed in all their extent, and acted upon by the lead- 
ers of the first Revolution. Soon after that event, 
education was altogether proscribed. During the 
space of five years, from 1791 to 1796, the public 
instruction of the young was totally set aside, 
and, of course, they were left to remain entirely 
ignorant of the facts and doctrines of religion, 
and of the duties they owe to God and to man. 





* Several ofthe above sketches are extracted from the 
“Glasgow Geography,” a work which contains an immense 
mass of historical, geographical, and miscellaneous infor- 
mation, 
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It is easy, therefore, to conceive what must be the 
intellectual, the moral, and religious condition of 
those who were born a little before this. period, 
and who now form a considerable portion of the 
population arrived at the years of manhood. A 
gentleman at’ Paris happened to possess a domestic 
of sense and general intelligence above his sta- 
tion. His master, upon some occasion, used to 
him+the expression, “It is doing as we would be 
done by,’?—the Christian maxim. The youn 

man looked rather surprised: “ Yes’ (replied the 
gentleman), “I say, it is the doctrine of the Chris- 
tian religion, which teaches us not only to do as 
we would be done by, but also to return good for 
evil.” “It may be so, Sir’’ (replied he), “but I 
had the misfortune to be born during the heat of 
the revolution, when it would have been death to 
have spoken on the subject-of religion; and so 
soon as I was fifteen years old, I was put into the 
hands of the drill-serjeant, whose first lesson to me 
was, that as a French soldier, I was to fear neither 
God nor devil.”? It is to be hoped, that the rising 
generation in France is now somewhat improved 
in intelligence and morality beyond that which 
sprung up during the demoralizing scenes-of the 
first revolution; but in spite of all the counter- 
acting efforts that can now be used, another gene- 
ration, at least, must pass away, before the immo- 
ral effeets produced by infidel philosophy, and 
the principles which prevailed during the “reign 
of terror,’ can be nearly obliterated. 

I shall conclude these sketches with the follow- 
ing account of the consecration of the ‘‘ Goddess 
of Reason,”"—one of the most profane and pre- 
sumptuous mockeries of everything that is ra- 
tional or sacred, to be found in the history of 
mankind. 

“The section of the Sans Culottes, declared at 
the bar of the Convention, November 10, 1793, 
that they would no longer have ypriests among 
them, and that they required the total suppression 
of all salaries paid to the ministers of religious 
worship. The petition was followed by a nume- 
rous procession, which filed off in the hall, ac- 
companied by national music. Surrounded by 
them, appeared a young woman* of the finest 
figure, arrayed in the robes of liberty, and seated 
in a chair, ornamented with leaves and festoons. 
She was placed opposite the President, and Chau- 
mette, one of the members, said, ‘ Fanaticism has 
abandoned the place of truth; squint-eyed, it 
could not beat the brilliant light. ‘he people of 
Paris have taken possession of the temple, which 
they have regenerated; the Gothic arches which, 
until this day resounded with lies, now echo with 
the accents of truth; you see we have not taken 
for our festivals inanimate idols, it is a chef d’cuvre 
of nature whom we have arrayed in the habit of 
liberty; its sacred form has inflamed all hearts. 
The public has but one ery, * No more altars, no 
more priests, no other God but the God of na- 
ture.” We, their magistrates, we accompany 
them from the temple of truth to the temple of 
the laws, to celebrate a new liberty, and to re- 
quest that the cidevant church of Notre Dame be 
changed into a temple consecrated to reason and 
truth. This proposal, being converted into'a 
motion, was immediately decreed; and the Con- 
vention afterward decided, that the citizens of 
Paris, on this day, continued to deserve well of 
their country. The Goddess then seated herself 
by the side of the President, who gave her a fra- 
ternal kiss. 'T'he secretaries presented themselves 
to share the same favor; every one was eager to kiss 
oop sks, ne ONE pina ie lke aoe 

+ Madame Desmoulines, who was afterward guillotined, 
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the new divinity, whom so many salutations did 
not in the least disconcert. During the ceremony, 
the orphans of the country, pupils of Bourdon 
(one of the members), sang a hymn to reason, com- 
posed by citizen Moline. ‘The national music 
played Gosset’s hymn to liberty. The Convention 
then mixed with the people, to celebrate the feast 
of reason in her new temple. A grand festival was 


- accordingly held in the church of Nétre Dame, 


in honor of this deity. In the middle of the 
church was erected a mount, and on it a very 
plain temple, the facade of which bore the follow- 
ing inscription—‘ a la Philosophie? The busts of 
the most celebrated philosophers were placed be- 
fore the gate of this temple. The torch of truth 
was in the summit of the mount, upon the altar 
of Reason, spreading light. The Convention and 
all the constituted authorities assisted at the cere- 
mony. ‘Two rows of young girls, dressed in 
white, each wearing a crown of oak leaves, cross- 
ed before the altar of reason, at the sound of re- 
publican music; each of the girls inclined before 
the torch, and ascended the summit of the mount. 
Liberty then came out of the temple of philoso- 
phy, toward ‘a throne made of turf, to receive the 
homage of the republicans of both sexes, who 
sang a hymn in her praise, extending their arms 
at the same.time toward her. Liberty ascended 
afterward, to return to the temple, and, in re-enter- 
ing it, she turned about, casting a look of bene- 
volence upon her friends; when she got in, every 
one expressed with enthusiasm the sensations 
which the Goddess excited in them by songs of 
joy; and they swore, never, never to cease to be 
faithful to her.’ 
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Such were the festivities and ceremonies which 
were prescribed for the installation of this new 
divinity, and such the shameless folly and ring 
impiety with which they were accom 
Such is the Religion of what has bee 
tuously called Philosophy, when it ha: 
its allegiance to the Christian Reve 
gion as inconsistent with the dictat 
and the common sense of mankind, as 
the religion of the Bible. Never, in a ly age, was 
Philosophy so shamefully degraded, and exposed 
to the contempt of every rational mind, as when 
it thus stooped to such absurd foolery and Hea- 
ven-daring profanity. Beside the impiety of the 










out a parallel in the annals of the world—there 
was an imbecility and a silliness in it altogether 
incompatible with those sublime ideas of creation 
and Providence, which true philosophy, when 
properly directed, has a tendency to isp And 
how inconsistently, as well as inhumanely, did 
these worshipers of “liberty,” “reason,” and 
“truth,” conduct themselves to the represénta- 
tive of their goddess, when, soon after, they 
doomed the lady, whom they had kissed and 
adored in the “temple of truth,” to expire under 
the stroke of the guillotine! Such occurrences 
appear evidently intended by the moral Governor 
of the world, to admonish us of the danger of se- 
parating science from its connections with reveal- 
ed religion, and to show us to what dreadful 
lengths, in impiety and crime, even men of talent 
will proceed, when the truths of Revelation are 
set aside, and the principles and moral laws of 
| Christianity are trampled under foot. 
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whole of this procedure,—which is almost with- - 
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( 154 ) . (See page 79.) 











PREFACE. 


Tux reasonings and illustrations contained in the following pages are intended to 
direct the intelligent Christian in some of those trains of thought which he ought to | 
prosecute, when looking forward to the scene of his future destination. The Author 
was induced to engage in the discussion of this subject, from a consideration, that many 
vague and erroneous conceptions are still entertained among Christians in regard to the 
nature of heavenly felicity, and the employments of the future world. In elucidating 
the train of thought which is here prosecuted, he has brought forward, without hesita- 
tion, the discoveries of modern science, particularly those which relate to the scenery 
of the heavens; convinced, that all the manifestations of himself which the Creator 
has permitted us to contemplate, are intended to throw light on the plan of his moral 
government in relation both to our present and our future destiny. He has carefully 
avoided everything that might appear like vague or extravagant conjecture; and he 
trusts that the opinions he has broached, and the conclusions he has deduced, will 
generally be found accordant with the analogies of Nature and the dictates of 
Revelation. He is aware, that he has many prejudices to encounter, arising from the 
vague and indefinite manner in which such subjects have been hitherto treated, and 
from the want of those expansive views of the Divine operations which the pro- 
fessors of Christianity should endeavor to attain; but he feels confident that those 
who are best qualified to appreciate his sentiments, will treat with candor an attempt 
to elucidate a subject hitherto overlooked, and in which every individual of the human 
race is deeply interested. 


It was originally intended to publish what is contained in Parts II, and III, 
without any dissertation on the evidences of a future state as deduced from the light 
of nature—taking the immortality of man for granted on the authority of Revelation. 
But, on second thought, it was judged expedient, for the sake of general readers, to 
exhibit a condensed view of those arguments which even the light of reason can 
produce in favor of the immortality of man. In this department of the volume, the 
Author has brought forward several arguments which he is not aware have been taken 
notice of by ethical writers, when treating on this subject. He has endeavored to 
illustrate these and the other arguments here adduced, in minute detail, and in a 
popular manner, so as to be level to the comprehension of every reader; and he trusts, 
that the force of the whole combined, will be found to amount to as high a degree of 
moral demonstration as can be expected in relation to objects which are not cognizable 
by the eye of sense. 


The greater portion of what is contained in Part IIT, having been written above 
eight years ago, several apparent repetitions of facts alluded to in the preceding Parts 
may perhaps be noticed by the critical reader; but, in general it will be found, that 
where the same facts are repeated, they are either exhibited in a new aspect, or brought 
forward to elucidate anothe® snbject. 


The practical reflections and remarks embodied in the last Part of this work, will not, 
the Author is persuaded, be considered by any of his readers, as either unnecessary, 
or inappropriate to the subjects treated of in the preceding parts of this volume. It 
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is of the utmost importance that every individual be eonvinced, that’ he cannot be 
supposed a candidate for a blessed immortality, unless the train of his affections, and 
the general tenor of his conduct, in some measure correspond to the tempers and dis- 
positions, and the moral purity which prevail in the heavenly state. ‘ 
The favorable reception which the public have given to the volumes he has formerly 
published, induces the Author to indulge the hope, that the present volume may not be 
altogether unworthy of their attention. ‘That it may tend to convince the skeptical of . 
the reality of san immortal existence—to expand the believer's conceptions of the 
attributes of the Divinity, and the: glory of “that inheritance which is reserved in 
heaven” for the faithful—and to excite in the mind of every reader an ardent desire to 
cultivate those dispositions and virtues which will prepare him for the enjoyment of ce- 
lestial bliss—is the Author’s most sincere and ardent wish, as it was the great object 
he had in view when engaged in its composition. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


—— Pur sketches contained in Parts II and III, of 


this work, being chiefly intended to illustrate the 
connexion of science with the scenes. of a future 
world, and the aids which its discoveries afford, 
for enabling us to form some conception of the 
perpetual improvement of its inhabitants in know- 
ledge and felicity—I shall endeavor, in this First 
Part, to exhibit a condensed view of some of those 
evidences which prove the immortality of the 
soul, and the eternal destination of man. 

This is an inquiry far more interesting, and im- 
portant, to every individual of mankind, than any 
other which comes within the range of the human 
mind. Next to the being of a God, the doctrine 
of the immortality of man lies at the foundation of 
all religion, and of all the animating prospects 
which can cheer us in this land of our pilgrimage, 
Remove from the mind the belief of a future ex- 
istence, and the hope of immortality, and religion 
becomes a shadow, life a dream, and the approach 
of death a scene of darkness and despair. Upon 
this short question, “Js man immortal, or is he not?” 
depends all that is valuable in science, in morals, 
and in theology, and all that is most interesting to 
man as a social being, and as a rational and ac- 
countable intelligence. If he is destined to an 
eternal existence, an immense importance must 
attach to all his present affections, actions, and 
pursuits; and it must be a matter of infinite mo- 
ment, that they be directed in such a channel, as 
will tend to carry him forward in safety, to the 
felicities of a future world. But if his whole ex- 
istence be circumscribed within the circle of afew 
fleeting years, man appears an enigma, an inex- 
plicable phenomenon in the universe, human life 
a mystery, the world a scene of confusion, virtue 
a mere phantom, the Creator a capricious being, 
and his plans and arrangements an inextricable 
maze. 

There istoo much reason to beVeve, that the in- 
difference to religion which so generally prevails, 
especially among those whoare raised a little above 
the vulgar throng, and the unhallowed propensities 
and vicious practices to which it gives rise—are 
owing, in a considerable degree, to the want of a 
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full conviction of the reality of a future existence, 
or to some doubts which hover about the mind, in 
relation to this important point. There is no man, 
however insensible to the obligations of religion, 
that can fully satisfy his own mind, or the minds 
of others, that the idea of a future world is a mere 
chimera, .On the contrary, the possibility, and 
even the probability, of the truth of man’s eternal 
destiny, will, at-certain seasons, force themselves 
upon the minds.even of the most careless and pro- 
fane. Yet, it is amazing to consider, with what 
ease and indifference multitudes of this descrip- 
tion can glide down the stream of time, under the 
awful uncertainty, whether it will land them in 
the shades of annihilation, the realms of bliss, or 
the regions of endless woe.—“ Between us and 
these three periods or states,” says a celebrated 
French writer, “no barrier is interposed but life, 
the most brittle thing in all nature; and the hap- 
piness of heaven being certainly not designed for 
those who doubt whether they have an immortal 
part to enjoy it, such persons have nothing left 
but the miserable chance of annihilation, or of 
hell. There is not any reflection which can have 
mote reality than this, as there is none which has 
greater terror. Let us set the bravest face on our 
condition,and play the heroes, as artfully as we can, 
yet see here the issue which attends the goodliest 
life upon earth! It is in vain for men to turn aside 
their thoughts from this eternity, which awaits 
them, as if they were able to destroy it, by deny- 
ing it a place in their imagination. It subsists on 
spite of them; it advances unobserved; and death, 
which is to draw the curtain from it, will, in a 
short time, infallibly reduce them to the dreadful 
necessity of being forever nothing, or forever mis- 
erable.” 

To treat a subject so interesting and momen- 
tous, with levity or indifference; to exert all the 
energies of the soul in the pursuit of objects, which 
a few years, at most, will snatch forever from their 
embrace; and never to spend one serious hour in 


| reflecting on what may possibly succeed the pres- 


ent scene of existence, or in endeavoring to find 
some light, to clear up the doubts “t el hang 
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over this important inquiry, and to treat with de- 


rision and scorn those who would direct them in 


this serious investigation, is not only foolish and 
preposterous, but the hight of infatuation and of 
madness. It is contrary to every principle. on 
which reasonable men act, in relation to the af- 
fairs of the present world. To retain the profits 
of a lucrative business, or to prevent the loss of 


fortune, or of honor, a man will sometimes strain | 


every nerve, stretch every faculty, deprive himself 
of sleep, submit to numerous privations, encoun- 
ter the raging elements, and brave the dangers’ of 
the ocean. Nay, he will often be overwhelmed 
with despondency at the slightest inconveniences, 
and will pass whole weeks and months in sullen- 
ness and chagrin, for an imaginary affront, or 
for the loss of a few pounds, while, at the same 
time, he remains perfectly indifferent, and with- 
out the least emotion, in regard to the unknown 


scenes of the eternal world, and the danger of | 


endless misery to.which he is exposed. Such a 
conduct, and such dispositions, which are too 
frequently realized in the case of thousands who 
occasionally mingle in our religious assemblies, 
are obviously. inconsistent with the dictates of pru- 
dence, and of common sense, and withevérything 


that ought to characterize a rational and an ac-’ 


countable creature, 


When we look back into the inexplorable abyss. 


of that eternity which is already past; when we 
look forward to the immeasurable extent, and the 
unfathomable depth of eternity to’come; when we 
_ behold Time, and all its circling years, appearing 
only like a point on thé surface of that vast and 
boundless ocean; when we consider the immense 
spaces of the universe with which we are surround- 
ed and the innumerable worlds which lie dispersed 
in every direction throughout the immeasurable 
tracts of creation; when we consider that our ex- 
istence, as thinking beings, may run parallel with 
interminable ages; and that, in the revolutions of 





eternity, we may exist in regions of space immeasu- 
rably distant from our present habitation, associ- 
ate with other orders of intelligent beings, and 
pass through new scenes and changes in distant 
‘worlds: and, when we consider that our relation 
to time’ may be dissolved, and our connection with 
eternity commence, within the space of a few 
months or years, or even before the sun shall 
have described another circuit around the earth— 
no inquiry can appear so momentous and inter- 
esting, as that which leads to the determination 
of our future-and eternal destiny, and of those re- 
alities which await us beyond the tomb. To re- 
main insensible to the importance of such an in- 
quiry, and unaffected at the prospect of the result 
to which it may lead; while we are feelingly 
alive to all the paltry concerns and little ills of life, 
would argue the most unaccountable stupidity, 
inconsistency and infatuation. 

The man whose heart pants after substantial 
knowledge and felicity, whose affections center 
on the Author of his existence, and who delights 
to contemplate his character and perfections, 
will enter, with pleasure, on every investigation 
which hasa tendency to throw alight on the scene 
of his future destination. He will weigh, with 
impartiality, every consideration, and will seize, 
with delight, upon every argument by which a 


‘full conviction of his immortal destiny may be in- 


delibly riveted upon his mind; and he will endea- 
vor tocheer his soul amidst the sorrows of mor- 
tality, with ‘the’ consideration that when the 
éarthly house of his tabernaclé is dissolved, he 
has a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” : 


In illustrating the evidence’ of a future state, 
I shall, in the first place, state some of those proofs 
which reason, or the light of nature, furnishes, 
of man’s eternal destination; and secondly, those 
which are derived from the system of revelation. 
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Tur evidences of a future state which the light 
of reason affords, though not so clear and deci- 
sive as those which are derived from . divine reve-, 
lation, are worthy of the serious consideration of . 
every one in whose mind the least dotbt remains. 
on. this important subject. The conviction they 
are calculated to produce, when attentively weigh- 
ed, is sufficient to leave every one without, excuse 
who trifles with the concerns of his future destiny, | 
and overlooks his relation to the eternal world. 
Though the Deity is invisible to mortal eyes, yet 
his. existence. and perfections are clearly demon- 
strated by his visible operations, and he has not left 
himself without a witness to his beneficence, in any 
age, “in, his giving rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, and filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness.” In like manner, though the realities, 
of a future world are not presented directly to, the 
eye of sense, yet the faculties with whith man is 
endowed, when properly exercised on all the phy- 
sical and moral scenes which the universe dis- 
plays, are, sufficient to evince the high degree of 
probability, if not absolute certainty, that his du- 
ration and his sphere of action are not confined 
to the narrow limits of the’ present world, but 
have. a relation to a. future-andan immortal exist- 
ence.—In illustrating this topic, Ishall waive the, 
consideration of several of those metaphysical ar- 
guments which haye been adduced by philoso-, 
phers and divines, founded on the immateriality | 
of the human soul, and confine myself chieffy to 
those popular considerations, which are level to 
every capacity, and, perhaps, more convincing 
than the subtle and refined disquisitions of meta- 
physical minds. 
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SEGTION. I. 


ON. THE UNIVERSAL, BELIEF WHICH THE DOCTRINE 
OF IMMORTALITY HAS OBTAINED IN ALL AGES. 


Ir forms a presumptive proof of the immortality 
of man, that this doctrine. has obtained universal 
belief among all nations, and in every period, of 
time. 

That the thinking principle in man is of an im- 
mortal nature, was believed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians;, the Persians, the Phenicians, the Scythians, 
the Celts, the Druids, the Assyrians,—by the wisest 
and. the most celebrated characters among the, 
Greeks and Romans, and by almost every other 
ancient nation and tribe whose records have 
reached our times.. The notions, indeed, which 
many of them entertained of the scenes of futu- 
rity were very obscure and imperfect ; but they 
all.embraced the idea, that deat! is not the de- 
struction. of the rational soul, but only its intro- 
duction to a new and unknown state of existence. 
The ancient Scythians believed that death was 
only a change of habitation; and the Magian sect, 


lasting light, the reward due to their 


same doctrines, 





which prevailed in Babylonia, Media, Assyria, 
and Persia, admitted the doctrine of eternal re- | 
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wards and punishments. The’ doctrines taught 
by the second Zoroaster, who lived in the time of 
Darius, were, “that there is one Supreme Being, 
independent and self-existent from all éternity; 
that under him there are two angels, one the an- 
gel of light, who is the author of all good; and 
the other the angel of darkness, who is the author 
of all evil: that théy are in a ‘perpetual struggle 
with each other; that where the angel of light 
prevails, there good, reigns; and'that where the 
angel of darkness prevails, there evil takes place; 


that this struggle shall continue to the end of the 


' world : that then there shall be a general resur- 


rection and a day of judgment, wherein all shall 
receive a just retribution, according to their works. 
After which, the angel of darkness and his disci- 


ples shall go into a world of their own, where 
they shall suffer, in.everlasting darkness, the 


punishment of their evil deeds; and the angel of 
light and hisdisciples shall also go into a world 
of their own, where they shall receive, in ever- 
good deeds; 
that after this they shall remain separated for- 
ever, and light and darkness be no more mixed to 
all eternity.”’* The’ remains of this sect, which 
are scattered over Persia and India, still hold the 
without any variation, even at this 


' 


day. 
tt is well known, that Plato, Socrates, and other 
Greek philosophers, held the doctrine of the soul’s 
immortality.. In his admirable’ dialogue, en- 
titled, “The Phedon,” Plato represents Socrates, 
a little before his death, encompassed with a cir- 
cle ‘of philosophers, and discoursing with them on, 
the arguments which prove the eternal destiny of 
man. “When the dead,’ says he, “are arrived 
at the rendezvous of departed souls, whither their 
angel conducts them, they are all judged. Those - 
who have passed their lives ina manner neither 
entirely criminal, nor absolutely innocent, are 
sent into a place where they suffer pains propor- 
tioned to their, faults, until, being purged and 
cleansed. of their guilt, and afterward restored to 


liberty, they receive the reward of the good ac- 
‘tions they have done in ‘the body. 


Those who 
are judged to be incurable, on account of the 
greatness of theit crimids, the fatal destiny that 
passes judgment upon them hurls them into 'Tar- 
tarus, from’ whence ‘they never depart. ‘Those 
who are found guilty of crimes, great indeed, but 
worthy of pardon, who have committed violences, 
in the transports of rage, against their father or 
mother, or have killed some one in a like emotion. 
and afterward repented—suffer the same ‘punish- 
ment with the last, but for a time only, until by 
prayers and supplications, they have obtained 
pardon from those they have injured. But thos> 
who have passed through life with Hee sanc- 
tity of manners, are received on high into a pure 
region, where they live without their bodies to 
all eternity, in a series of joys and delights which - 
cannot be deseribed.”? From such, considerations, , 





* Rollin’s Ancient History, vol. ii, » ° 
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Socrates concludes, “if the soul be immortal, it 
requires to be cultivated with attention, not onl 
for what we call the time of life, but for ‘that 
which is to follow, I mean eternity; and the least 
neglect in this point may be attended with end- 
less consequences. If death were the final dis- 
solution of being, the wicked would be great 
gainers by it, by being delivered at once from 
their bodies, their souls, and their vices; but as 
the soul is immortal, it has no other means of 
being freed from its evils, nor any safety for it, 
but in becoming very good and very wise; for it 
carries nothing with it, but its good or bad deeds, 
its virtues and vices, which are commonly the 
consequences of the education it has received, 
and the causes of eternal happiness or misery.” 
Having held such discourses with his friends, he 
kept silent for some time, and then drank off the 
whole of the poisonous draught which had been 
put into his hand, with amazing tranquillity, and 
an inexpressible serenity of aspect, as one who 
was about to exchange a short and wretched life, 
for a blessed and eternal existence. 

The descriptions and allusions, contained in the 
writings of the ancient poets, are a convincing 
proof, that the notion of the soul’s immortality 
was a universal opinion in the times in which 
they wrote, and among the nations to whom their 
writings were addressed. Homer’s account of 
the descent of Ulysses into hell, and his descrip- 
tion of Minos in the shades below, distributing 
justice to the dead assembled in troops aronnd his 
tribunal, and pronouncing irrevocable judgments, 
which decide their everlasting fate, demonstrate, 
that they entertained the belief, that virtues are 
rewarded, and that crimes are punished, in an- 
other state of existence. The poems of Ovid and 
Virgil contain a variety of descriptions, in, which 
the same opinions are involved. Their notions 
of future punishment are set ferth in the descrip- 
tions they give of Izion, who was fastened to a 
wheel, and whirled about continually with a 
swift and rapid motion—of Tantalus, who, for 
the loathsome banquet he made for the gods, was 


set in water up to the chin, with apples hanging | ~ 


to his very lips, yet had no power either to stoop 
to the one to quench his raging thirst, or to reach 
to the other to satisfy his craving appetite—of the 
Sifty daughters of Danaus, who, for the barbarous 
massacre of their husbands in one night, were 
condemned in hell to fill a barrel full of holes 
with water, which ran out again as fast it was 
filled—of Sisyphus, who, for his robberies, was 
set to roll a great stone up a steep hill, which, 
when it was just at the top, suddenly fell down 
‘again, and. so renewed his labor—and of Tityus, 
~who was adjudged to have a vulture to feed upon 
‘his liver and entrails, which still grew and in- 
‘creased as they were devoured.—T heir notions of 
future happiness are embodied in the descriptions 
they have given of the Hesperian gardens, and 
the Elysian fields, where the souls of the virtu- 
ous rest secure from every danger, and enjoy per- 
petual and uninterrupted bliss. 

And as the nations of antiquity recognized the 
doctrine of a future state of existence, so there is 
scarcely a nation or tribe of mankind, presently 
existing, however barbarous and untutored, in 
which the same opinion does not prevail. The 
natives of the Society Isles believe, that after 
death, there is not only a state of conscious exist- 
ence, but degrees of eminence and felicity, ac- 
cording as men have been more or less pleasing 
to the Hatova, or Deity, while upon earth. The 
chiefs of the Friendly Islands believe in the im- 
mortality of their soul, which, at death, they say 
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is immediately conveyed in a fast-sailing canoe, 
|to a distant country, called Doobludha, which 
they described as resembling the Mahometan 
paradise,—that those who are conveyed thither 
are no more subject to death, but feast on all 
the favorite productions of their native soil, 
with which this blissful abode is plentifully fur- 
nished. The New Zealanders believe, that the 
third day after the interment of a man, the heart 
separates itself from the corpse, and that this 
separation is announced by a general breeze of 
wind, which gives warning of its approach, by an 
inferior divinity that hovers over the grave, and 
who carries it to the clouds. They believe that 
the soul of the man whose flesh is devoured by 
the enemy, is doomed to a perpetual fire, while 
the soul of the man whose body has been rescued 
from those that killed him, and the souls of all 
who die 4 natural death, ascend to the habitations 
of the gods. The inhabitants of the Pelew 
Islands, according to the account of Captain 
Wilson, although they have few religious rites 
and cerémonies, believe in one Supreme Being, 
and in a future state of rewards and punishments. 
In the religion of the Kalmuc Tartars, the doc- 
trine of a future state holds a conspicuous place. 
They believe that hell is situated in the middle 
region, between heaven and earth, and their 
devils are represented with all sorts of frightful 
forms, of a black and hideous aspect, with the 
heads of goats, lions, and unicorns. Their holy 
lamas, who have obtained a victory over all their 
passions, are supposed to pass immediately into 
heaven, where they enjoy perfect rest, and exer- 
cise themselves in divine service. The Samoie- 
dians of Northern Tartary believe that there is 
one Supreme Being, that he is our all-merciful 
and common Parent, and that he will reward with 
a happy state hereafter, those who live virtuously 
in this world. The Birmans believe in the trans- 
migration of souls, after which, they maintain, 
that the radically bad will be sentenced to lastin 
punishment, while the good will enjoy etern 
happiness on a mountain called Meru. 
The yarious tribes which inhabit the continent 
of Africa, in so far as we are acquainted with 
»their religious opinions, appear to recognize the 
doctrine of a future state. “TI was lately discours- 
ing on this subject,”’ says Mr. Addison, in one of 
his Spectators, “with a learned person, who has 
been very much conversant among the inhabi- 
tants of the most western parts of Africa. Upon 
his conversing with several in that country, he 
tells me, that their notions of heaven or of a future 
state of happiness, is this— that everything we 
there wish for will immediately present itself to us. 
We find, say they, that our souls are of such a 
nature that they require variety, and are not ca- 
pable of being always delighted with the same ob- 
jects. The Supreme Being, therefore, in compli- 
ance with this state of happiness which he has im- 
planted in the soul of man, will raise up, from 
time to time, say they, every gratification which 
it is in the human nature to be pleased with. If 
we wish to be in groves or bowers, among run- 
ning streams or falls of water, we shall immedi- 
ately find ourselves in the midst of such a sceue as 
we desire. If we would be entertained with music, 
and the melody of sounds, the concert arises upon 
our wish, and the whole region about us is filled 
with harmony. Inshort, every desire will be fol- 
lowed by fruition; and whatever a man’s inclina- 
tion directs him to, will be present with him.”’— 
The Negroes, and other inhabitants of the interior 
of Africa, according to the account of Mr. Park, be- 
ieve in one Supreme Ruler, and expect hereafter 
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to enter into a state of misery or felicity. The 
Gallas of Abyssinia, though they reject the doc 
trine of future punishment, admit the reality of a 
future state. The Mandingoes, the Jaloffs, the 
Feloops, the Fotlahs, the Moors, and all the 


_ other tribes who have embraced the Mahometan 
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faith, recognize the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, and of future rewards in a celestial para- 
dise. The natives of Dahomy entertain the same 
belief; and hence, it is a common practice with 
the sovereign of that country, to send an account 
to his forefathers of any remarkable event, by de- 
livering a message to whoever may happen to be 
‘near him at the time, and then ordering his head 
to be chopped off immediately, that he may serve 
as a courier, to convey intelligence to the world 
of spirits.* ayer : 

The Persians are said to leave one part of. their 
graves open, from a belief that the dead will be 
reanimated, and visited by angels, who will ap- 
point them to their appropriate abodes in a future 
state. From a similar belief, thousands of Hin- 
doo widows annually sacrifice themselves on the 
funeral piles of their deceased husbands, in the 
hope of enjoying with them the felicities of eter- 
nal life-—The Japanese believe, that the souls of 
men and beasts are alike immortal; that a just: 
distribution of rewards and punishments takes 
place after death; that there are different degrees 
of happiness, as well as of punishment, and that 
the souls of the wicked transmigrate, after death, 
into the bodies of animals, and at last, in case 
of amendment, are translated back again into the 
human form.t From a conviction of the reality 
of a future world, the Wahabee Arabs regard it as 
impious to mourn for the dead, who, they say, 
are enjoying felicity with Mahomet in paradise; 
and the Javanese make several feasts, on the de= 
cease of their friends and relations, to commemio- 
rate their entrance into a world of bliss—The 
North American Indians believe that, beyond the 
most distant mountains of their country, there is 
a wide river; beyond that river a great country; 
on the other side of that country, a world of water; 
in that water are a thousand Islands, full of trees 
and streams of water, and that a thousand buffa- 
loes, and ten thousand deer, graze on the hills, or 
ruminate in the valleys. When they die, they 
are persuaded that the Great Spirit will conduct 
them to this land of souls. 

Thus it appears, that not only the philosophers 
of antiquity, and the most civilized nations pre- 
sently existing on the globe, have recognized the 
doctrine of the immortality of man, but that even | 
the most savage and untutored tribes fortify their 
minds in the prospéct of death, with the hope of a 
happiness. commensurate to their desires, in the 
regions beyond the grave. 


“Fen the poor Indian whose untutor’d mind’ . 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind, 
Whose soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way-- 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given 

Behind the cloud-topt hill an humbler heaven; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier Island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold,— 
And thinks, admitted to yon equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.”-— Pope. 


Among the numerous and uiversified tribes 
that are scattered over the different regions of the 
earth, that agree in scarcely any other sentiment 





* M’Leod’s Voyage to Africa, 1820, p. 64, 
t Thunberg’s Travels. » 


| government. 
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or article of religious belief, we here find the most 
perfect harmony, in their recognition of a Supreme 
Intelligence, and in their belief that the soul sur+ 
vives the. dissolution of its mortal frame. And,.as 


}Cicero long since observed, “In everything the 


consent of all nations is to be accounted the law 
of nature, and to resist it, is to resist the voice of 
God.’? For we can scarcely suppose, in consis- 
tency with the divine perfections, that an error, on 
a subject of so.vast importance to mankind, should 
obtain the universal belief of all nations and ages, 
and that God himself would suffer a world of ra- 
tional beings; throughout every generation, to be 
carried away by a delusion, and to be tantalized, 
by a hope which has no foundation in nature, 
and which is contrary to the plan of his moral 
It is true, indeed, that several of 
the opinions to which I have now adverted, and 
many others which prevail among the uncivilized 
tribes of mankind, in regard to the condition of 
disembodied spirits, and the nature of future hap- 
piness, are very erroneous and imperfect; but 
they all recognize this grand and important truth, 
that death is not the destruction of the rational 
soul, and that. man is destined to an immortal ex- 
istence. Their erroneous conceptions in respect 
to the rewards and punishments of the future 
world may be easily accounted for, from a con+ 
sideration of the imperfect conceptions they have 
formed of the Divine Being, and of the principles 
of his moral government; from their ignorance of 
those leading principles and moral laws, by which 
the Almighty regulates the intelligent universe; 
from the false ideas they have been Ied to enter- 
tain respecting the nature of substantial happi- 
ness; from the cruel and absurd practices con- 
nected with the system of pagan superstition; 
from the intellectual darkness which has brooded 
over the human.race ever since the fall of man; 
and. from the universal prevalence of those de- 
praved dispositions and affections, which charac- 
terize the untutored tribes on whom the light of 
revelation has never shone. * 

To whatever cause this universal belief of a 
future existence is tobe traced—whether to a uni- 
versal tradition derived from the first parents of 
the human race; to an innate sentiment original- 
ly impressed on the soul of man; to-a divine reve- 
lation disseminated and handed down from one 
generation to another, or to the deductions of 
human reason—it forms a strong presumption, 
and a powerful argument, in favor of the position 
we are now endeavoring to support. If it is to be 
traced back to the original progenitors of man- 
kind, it must be regarded as one of those truths 
which were recognized by man in a state of inno- 
cence, when his affections were pure, and his un- 
derstanding fortified against delusion and error. 
If it be asentiment which was originally impressed 
on the human soul by the hand of its Creator, we 
do violence to the law of our nature, when we dis- 
regard its intimations, or attempt to resist the force 
of its evidence. If it ought to be considered as 
originally derived from Revelation, then it is cor- 
roborative of the truth of the Sacred Records, in 
which “life and immortality” are. clearly exhibit- 
ed. And, if it be regarded as likewise one of the 
deductions of natural reason, we are left without 
excuse, if we attempt to obscure its evidence, or 
to overlook the important consequences which it 
involves.- -As the consent of all nations has been 
generally considered as a powerful argument for 
the existence of a deity, so the universal belief of 


| mafkiud in the doctrine of a future state ought 


to be viewed as a strong presumption that it is 
founJed upon truth. The human mind is so con- 
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stituted, that, when left to its native’ ‘unbiased 
energies, it necessarily infers the existence of a 
‘ Supreme Intelligence, from the.existence of mat- 
ter, and the economy of the material world; and, 


from the hatute of the human faculties, and the 


moral attributes of God, it is almost as infallibly led 
to conclude that a fature existence is necessary, in 
order to gratify the boundless desires of the human 
soul, and to vindicate the wisdom and rectitude of 
the moral Governor of the:world. These two 
grand truths, which constitute the foundation of 
all religion, and of everything that is interesting to 
manasan intelligent agent, are interwoven with 
the theological creed of all nations; and, in almost 
every instance, where the one is ealledin question, 
the other isundermined or denied: so that the doc- 
trine of the immortality of man may be consider- 
ed as resting on the same foundation as the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Intelligence. 

It must indeed be admitted, that individuals 
have appeared'in every age, who have endeavored 
to call in question, or:to deny, this fundamental 
truth. But this circumstance forms no valid ob- 
jection to the force of the argument to which I 
haye now adverted. . For the number of such per- 
sons has been extremely small; when compared 
with the mass of mankind; and their opinions on 
this subject have generally originated either from 
willful ignorance; from an affectation of singulari- 
ty and of appearing superior to vulgar fears; or 
from indulging in‘a course of wickedness and im- 
piety, which has led them to wish, and if possible 
to believe, that there are neither punishments nor 
rewards beyond the grave. If it appears strange 
and unnatural that any man should wish his soul 
to be mortal, Hierocles assigns the true reason of 
it: “A wicked man,” says he, “is afraid of his 
Judge, and therefore wishes his soul and body may 
perish together by death, rather than it should ap- 
pear before the tribunal of God.’ Ifa number of 
fools should think fit to put out their own eyes, to 
prevent them from feeling the effects of light, as 
qycerins, the ancient philosopher, was said to 

ve done, it would form no argument to prove that 
all the rest of the.world was blind. And, if a few 

* skeptics and profligates endeavor to blind the eyes 
of their understanding by sophistry and licentious- 
ness, it cannot prevent the light of reason, which 
unvails the realities of a future world, from shin- 
ning on the rest. of mankind, nor constitute the 
slightest. argument to prove the fallacy of the 
doctrine they deny. b ‘ 





SECTION II, 


On THE DESIRE OF FUTURE EXISTENCE IMPLANTED 
) IN THE HUMAN MIND. 


Tuosr strong and \restless desires after future 
existence and enjoyment, which are implanted in 
the soul of man, are a strong, presumptive proof 
that he is possessed of an immortal nature. 

There is no human being who feels full satis- 
faction in his present enjoyments. The mind is 
forever. on the wing in the pursuit of new ac- 


quirements, of new objects, and, if possible, of 


higher degrees of felicity, than the present mo- 
ment can afford. However exquisite any particu- 
lar enjoyment may sometimes be found, it soon 
begins to lose its relish, and to pall the intellec- 
tual appetite... Hence the voracious. desire, appa- 
rent among ail ranks, for variety of amusements, 
both of a sensitive, and of an intellectual nature. 


|ear with hearing.” 
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Hence ‘the keen desire for novelty, for tales of 
wonder, for beautiful and splendid exhibitions, 
and for intelligence respecting the passing occur- 
rences of the day. Hence the eagerness with 
which the daily newspapers are read by all ranks 
who have it in their power to procure them. 
However novel -or interesting the events which 
are detailed to-day, an appetite for fresh intelli- 
gence is excited before to-morrow. Amidst the 
numerous objects which are daily soliciting at- 
tention, amidst the variety of intelligence which 
newsmongers have carefully selected for the 
gratification of every taste, and amidst the ficti- 
tious scenes depicted by the novelist and the poet 
—“‘the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the 
Hence, too,.the insatiable de- 
sires of the miser in accumulating riches, and the 
unremitting career of ambition, in its pursuit of 
honors and of fame: And hence the ardor with 
which the philosopher prosecutesone discovery after 
another, without ever arriving at.a resting-point, 
or sitting down contented with his present attain- 
ments. ‘When Archimedes had discovered the 
mode of determining the relativerquantities of gold 
and silver in Hiero’s crown, did he rest satisfied 
with this-new acquirement? No. The ecstasy 
dhe felt at the discovery, when he leaped from, the 
bath and ran naked through.the streets of Syra- 
cuse, crying, “I have found it, I have found it’? — 
—soon subsided into indifference, and his mind 
pushed -forward in quest of new discoveries. 
When Newton.ascertained the law of universal 
gravitation, and Franklin discovered. the identity 
of lightning and the electric. fluid, and. felt the 
transports which such discoveries must have ex- 
cited, did they slacken their pace in the road of 
scientifie discovery, or sit down. contented with 


their past researches? No. One discovery gave 


a stimulus to the pursuit of another, and their 
career of improvement only terminated with their 
lives, After Alexander had Jed his -vietorious 
armies over Persia, Babylonia, Syria, Egypt, and 
India, and had conquered the greater part of the 
known world, did he sit down in peace, and en- 
joy the fruit of his conquests? No. His desires 
after new projects, and new expeditions, remained 
insatiable; his ambition rose even to madness ; 
and when the philosopher Anaxarchus told him, 
there was an infinite number of worlds, he wept 
at the thought that his conquests were confined 
to one. p : 

These restless and unbounded desires are to be 
found agitating the breasts of men of all nations, 
of all ranks and conditions in life. If we ascend 
the thrones of princes, if we enter the palaces of 
the great, if we walk through the mansions of 
courtiers and statesmen, if we pry into the abodes 
of poverty and indigence, if we mingle with poets 
or philosophers, with manufacturers, merchants, 
mechanics, peasants, or beggars ; if we survey 
the busy, bustling scene of a large city, the se- 
questered village, or the cot which ‘stands in the 
lonely desert—we shall find, in every situation, 
and among every class, beings animated with de- 
sires of happiness, which no present enjoyment 
can gratify, and which no object within the limits 
of time can fully satiate. Whether we choose to 
indulge in ignorance, or to prosecute the path of 
knowledge; to loiter in indolence, or to exert our 
active powers with unremitting energy; to min- 
gle with social beings, or to flee to the haunts of 
solitude,—we feela vacuum in the mind, which no- 
thing’ around us can fill up; a longing after new 
objects and enjoyments, which nothing earthly 
can fully satisfy. Regardless of the past, and 
unsatisfied with the present, the soul of man 
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if 


has never yet possessed. 


« Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never'ts, but always to be blest. - 
The)soul uneasy, and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come.” 


feasts itself on the hope of enjoyments which it 


That the desire of immortality is common, and 
natural to all men, appears from a variety of ac- 
tions, which; can scarcely be accounted for on 
any other principle, and which prove that the 
mind. feels conscious of its immortal destiny. 
Why, otherwise; should men be anxious about 
their reputation, and solicitous to secure their 
names from oblivion, and’ to perpetuate their fame, 
after: they have descended into the grave? To 
accomplish such objects; and to gratify such de- 


sires, poets, orators, and historians, have. been flat-, 
tered and rewarded to celebrate their actions; 


monuments of marble, and of brass have been 
erected to represent their persons, and inscriptions, 
engraved in the solid rock; to. convey to future 
generations a record of the exploits they had 
achieved. Lofty: columns, ‘triumphal arches, 
towering pyramids, magnificent temples, palaces, 
and mausoleums have been reared, to eternize 
their fame, and to make’ them live, as it were, in 
the eyes of their successors, through all the fu- 
ture ages of time. But, if the soul be destined to 
destruction at the hour of death, why should man 
be anxious about what shall happen, or what 
shall not happen hereafter, when he is reduced to 
a mere non-entity, and banished forever from the 
universe of God? He can have no interest in 
any events that may befall the living world when 
he is canceled from the face of creation, and 
when the ‘spark of intelligence he possessed is 
quenched im everlasting night: If any man be 
fully convinced that the grave puts a final period 
to his existence, the only consistent action he can 
perform, when he finds his earthly wishes and ex- 
pectations frustrated, is to rush into the arms of 
death, and rid himself at once of all the evils con- 
nected with his being. But we find the great ma- 
jority of mankind, nowithstanding the numerous 
ills to which they are subjected, still clinging with 
eagerness to their mortal existence, and looking 
forward, with a certain degree of hope, to a ter- 
mination of their sorrows. 
— They rather choose to bear those ills they have, 
Than fly to others that they know not of.” 

There is, I presume, no individual in a sound 
state of mind, who can entirely throw aside all 
concern about his posthumous reputation, and 
about the events that may happen in the world 
after his decease. And if so, it clearly demon- 
strates, not only that he does not wish, but that he 

- does not even suppose that his existence will be 
forever extinguished at death. The idea of the 
shame of being exposed naked aftér their death, 
produced such a powerful effect upon the minds 
of the Milesian virgins, that it deterred them from 
putting an end to their lives, after all other argu- 
ments had been tried in vain.* The desire of ex- 
istence—and of existence, too, which has no ter- 
mination, appears to be the foundation of all our 
desires, and of all the plans we form in life. An- 
nihilation cannot be an object of desire to any 
rational being. We desire something that is real, 





#6¢T beseech men for God’s sake (says Hale), that if at 
any time there arise in them a desire or a wish that others 
should speak well of their death; then at that time they 
would seriously consider, whether those motions are not 
from sore spirit to continue'a spirit, after it leaves its earth- 
ly habitation, rather than from an earthly spirit, a ‘vapor 
which cannot act, or imagine, or desire, or fear things be- 
yond its continuance.” 
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something that is connected with happiness or en- 
jJoyment, but non-existence has, no object nor con- 
cern whatever belonging to it. When a wicked 
man, under a consciousness of guilt, indulges a 
wish for annihilation after death, it is not because 
non-existence is in itself an object of desire, but, he 
would choose it as the least of two evils: he would. 


‘rather be blotted out of creation, than suffer the 


punishment due to his sins in the eternal world. 

Ttmay also be remarked, that the desire of im- 
mortality, however vigorous it may. be in ordi- 
nary minds, becomes still more glowing and ar- 
dent in proportion as the intellect is cultivated 
and expanded, and in proportion.as the soul rises 
to higher and higher degrees. of virtue and moral 
excellence. It forms a powerful stimulus to the 
performance of actions which are noble, gener- 
ous, public-spirited, benevolent, and humane, and 
which have a tendency to promote the intellectual 
improvement, and the happiness of future gener- 
ations. Hence the most illustrious characters of 
the heathen world, the poets, the orators, the 
moralists and philosophers of antiquity, had their 
minds fired with the idea of immortality, and 
many of them were enabled to brave death with- 
out dismay, under the conviction that it was. the 
messenger which was to waft. their spirits to the 
realms of endless bliss. When Demosthenes had 
fled for’ shelter to an asylum from the resentment 
of Antipater, who had sent Archias to bring him 
by: force, and when Archias ‘promised upon his 
honor that he should not lose his life, if he would 
voluntarily make his personal appearance:—“ God 
forbid,” said he, “that after I have heard Xeno- 
crates and Plato discourse so divinely on the im- 
mortality: of the. soul, I should prefer a life of 
infamy and disgrace to an honorable death.” 
Even those who were not fully convinced of the 
doctrine of immortality, amidst all their doubts 
and perplexities on this point, earnestly wished 
that it might prove true, and few, if any of them, 
absolutely denied it. Hence, too, the noble and 
disinterested actions which Christian heroes have 
performed, under the influence, of unseen and 
everlasting things. They have faced dangers and 
persecutions in every shape; they have endured 
“ etuel mockings, scourgings, bonds, and imprison- 
ments;’’ they have triumphed under the torments 
of the rack, and amidst the raging flames; they 
have surmounted every obstacle in their benevo- 
lent exertions to communicate blessings: to their 
fellow-men ; they have braved the fury of the 
raging elements, traversed sea and land, and 
pushed their way to distant barbarous climes, in 
order to point out to their benighted inhabitants 
the path that leads to eternal life. Nor do they 
think it too dear to sacrifice their lives in such 
services, since “ they desire a better country,” and 
feel assured that death will introduce them to 
‘an exceeding great and an eternal weight of 
glory.” 

Since, then, it appearsthat the desire of immor- 
tality is common to mankind, that the soul is in- 
cessantly looking forward to the-enjoyment of 
some future good, and that this desire has been 
the spring of actions thé most beneficent, and he- 
roic, on what principle is it to be accounted for? - 

‘Whence springs this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality? 

Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 

Of falling into naught?—Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction?” 

Whence proceeds the want we feel amidst the 
variety of objects which surround us? Whence 
arises the disgust that so’ quickly sueceeds every 
enjoyment? Wherefore can we never cease from 
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wishing for something more exquisite ‘than we 
have ever yet possessed? No satisfactory answer 
can be given to such questions, if our duration be 
circumscribed within the limits of time; and if 
we shall be blotted out-of creation when our earth- 
ly tabernacles are laid in the dust. The desires 
to which I now refer appear to. be an essential 
part of the human constitution, and, consequently, 
were implanted in our nature by the hand of our 
Creator;—and, therefore, we must suppose, either 
that the desire of immortality, willbe gratified, 
or that the Creator takes delight in tantalizing his 
creatures with hopes and expectations which will 
end in eternal disappointment. T'o admit the lat- 
tersupposition, would be inconsistent with every 
rational idea we can form of the moral. attributes 
of the Divinity. It would be inconsistent with 
his veracity; for to encourage. hopes and desires 
which are never intended to be gratified, is the 
characteristic of a deceiver, and therefore contrary 
to every conception we can form of the conduct 
of “a God of truth.” It would be inconsistent 
with his rectitude; for every such deception im- 
plies an act of injustice toward the individual who 
is thus tantalized. It would be inconsistent with 
his wisdom; for it would imply that he has no 
other means of governing the intelligent creation, 
than those which have a tendency to produce fal- 
lacious hopes and fears in the minds of his rational 
offspring. It would be. inconsistent with his be- 
nevolence; for as “the desire accomplished is sweet 
to the soul,”? so disappointed hopes uniformly 
tend to produce misery. Yet the benevolence of 
the Deity, in every other point of view, is most 
strikingly displayed in all his arrangements in the 
material’ universe, and toward every species of 
sensitive existence. 

What has been now stated in: relation to desire 
and hope, will equally apply to those fears, and 
apprehensions, which frequently arise in the mind 
in reference to the punishments of a future world. 
A Being possessed of perfect benevolence cannot 
be supposed to harass his intelligent creatures, and 
to render their lives bitter with alarming appre- 
hensions, for which there is not the slightest foun- 
dation. But, if there is no state either of pun- 
ishment or reward beyond the graye, those desires 
of immortal duration, which seem at first view to 
elevate man above the other inhabitants of this 
globe, actually place him below the level of the 
beasts, which bound through the forests and lawns, 
and find their chief enjoyment in browsing on 
the grass. They are alive to present enjoyment, 
but appear to have no anticipations of the future; 
they feel present pain, but there is no reason to 
believe that they are ever tormented with fears 
or forebodings of future punishment. They are 
contented with the organs with which Nature has 
furnished them; they appear fully satisfied with 
ranging the fields and feasting on the herbage; 
their desires need no restraint, and their wishes 
are completely gratified; and what pleased them 
yesterday, will likewise give them pleasure to- 
morrow, without being harassed with insatiable 
desires after novelty and variety. They live divest- 
ed of those innumerable cares and anxieties which 
harass and perplex the children of men, and they 
neyer wish to go beyond the boundary which na- 
ture prescribes. “The ingenious bee constructs 
commodious cells, but never dreams of rearing 
triumphal arches, or obelisks to decorate her wax- 
en city.” Through ignorance of the future, they 
pass from life to death, with as much indifference 
as from watching to sleep, or from labor to repose. 
But man, amidst all the enjoyments and prospects 
which surround him, feels uneasy and unsatisfied, 
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because he pants after happiness infinite in du- 
ration. His hopes and desires pantie Se bounds 
of time and of every period we can affix to dura. 
tion, and move onward through a boundless eter- 


nity. And if he is to be forever cut off fiom 


existence, when his body drops into the grave, how 
dismal the continued apprehension of an everlast- 
ing period being putto all his enjoyments after a 
prospect of immortality bas been opened to his 
view! 

How, then, shall we account for these anoma- 
lies? How shall we reconcile these apparent in- 
consistencies? In what light shall we exhibit the 
conduct of the Creator, so as to render it cousist- 
ent with itself? There is but one conclusion we 
can form, in consistency With the moral attributes 
of God, which will completely unravel the mys- 
tery of man being animated with unbounded de- 
sires, and yet confined to a short and limited.dura- 
tion in the present world, and that is,—that this 
world is not the place of our final destination, but 
introductory to a more glorious and permanent 
state of existence, where the desires of virtuous 
minds will be completely gratified, and their hopes 
fully realized. Ido not see how any other, con- 
clusion can be drawn, without denying both the 
moral character, and even thevery existence of the 
Deity. 





SECTION III. 


ON THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES OF MAN, AND 
THE STRONG DESIRE OF KNOWLEDGE WHICH IS IM- 
PLANTED IN THE HUMAN MIND. 


Tue principle of curiosity, or the strong desire 
of knowledge which is implanted in the mind of 
man, and the noble intellectual faculties for 
acquiring it with which he is endowed, are 
evidences and proofs of his immortal destina- 
tion. 

Though this argument may be considered, by 
some, as only a branch of the preceding, it may 
not be inexpedient, for the sake of impression, to 
consider it separately, as. it will admit of reasonings 
and illustrations distinct from those which have 
now been brought forward. 

The desire of knowledge is natural to every ra- 
tional being, and appears to be a fundamental part 
of the constitution of the human mind. Itis per- 
ceptible even in the first stage of its progress, and 
has a powerful influence over the movements and 
the enjoyments of the young. Present toa child a 
beautiful landscape, as exhibited through an op- 
tical machine, and it will be highly delighted with 
the exhibition. Presenta second and a third of a 
different description, in succession, and its de- 
light will be increased ; it will anxiously desire 
exhibitions of new and varied objects, and its 
curiosity will never be satisfied but with a con- 
stant succession of scenes and objects which tend 
to widen the circle of its knowled e, and enlarge 
the capacity of its mind. Hence the keen desires 
of the young for shows, spectacles, processions 
and public exhibitions of every description, and 
the delight which they feel in making excursions 
from one scene to another. Hence the delight 
with which travelers traverse the Alpine scenes 
of nature, cross seas and oceans, descend into the 
gloomy subterraneous cavern, or ‘climb to the 
Summit of the flaming volcano, notwithstand- 
ing the fatigues and perils to which they are ex 


| posed. 
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‘For such the bounteous providence of Heaven, 
In every breast implanting the desire 

Of objects new and strange, to urge us on 

With unremitted labor to pursue 

Those sacred stores that wait the ripening soul,- 
In Truth’s exhaustless bosom. . 
For this the daring youth 

Breaks from his weeping mother’s anxious armis, 
In foreign climes to rove; the pensive sage 
Heedless of sleep, or midnight’s harmful damp, 
Hangs o’er the sickly taper; and untired 

The virgin follows with enchanted step 

The mazes of some wild and wondrous tale, 
From morn to eve.”. Akenside. 











If the. desire of knowledge appears, in many 
instances, to be less ardent in after life, it is owing 
in a great measure to the. methods of our educa- 


tion, and the false. principles on-which we attempt | 


to convey instruction to the youthful mind. Our 
initiatory instructions, hitherto, present the young 
with little more than the key of knowledge, in- 
stead of knowledge itself. We lead them to the 
threshold of the temple of science without at- 
tempting to unfold its. treasures.. We deem it 
sufficient that they be taught to pronounce, like 
a number of puppets, a multitude of sounds and 
terms to which they attach no distinct concep- 
tions, while we decline to communicate clear and 
well-defined ideas. We load their memories with 
technical phrases and propositions which they do 
not understand, while the objects of substantial 
science are carefully concealed both from the eye 
of sense and from the eyes of their understand- 
ings. Instead of leading them by gentle steps, 
in the first stage of their progress, over the grand, 
and beautiful, and variegated scenery of Nature 
and Revelation, where almost every object is calcu- 
lated to arrest their attention, and to excite ad- 
miration,—we confound them with an unintel- 
ligible jargon of grammar rules, of metaphysical 
subtleties, and of dead languages, associated with 
stripes, confinement, and painful recollections, 
which frequently produce a disgust at every- 
thing which has acquired the name of learning, 
before they are made acquainted with that in 
which true knowledge consists.. Yet, notwith- 
standing the injudicious methods by which we 
attempt to train the youthful intellect, it is im- 
possible to eradicate the desire of knowledge from 
the human mind. When substantial knowledge 
is presented to the mind, in a judicious and -al- 
luring manner, it will not only be relished, but 
prosecuted with ardor, by every one whose facul- 
ties are not altogether immersed in the mire of 
sensuality. Let a man, however ignorant and 
untutored, be made acquainted with some of the 
interesting details of Geography, with the won- 
ders of the ocean, and the numerous rivers con- 
tinually rolling into its abyss, with the lofty 
ranges of mountains which stretch along, the 
continents, and project their summits beyond the 
clouds, with the volcanoes, the tornadoes, the 
water-spouts, and the sublime and beautiful land- 
scapes which diversify the different climates of 
the earth; with the numerous tribes of animated 
beings which people its surface, and the manners 
and customs of its human inhabitants—he will 
feel an eager desire to know everything else that 
appertains to this subject, and will prosecute his 
inquiries with avidity, in so far as his means and 
opportunities permit. Acquaint_ him with some 
of the most striking facts in uncient and modern 
history, and he will feel a desire to know every- 
thing of importance that has occurred in the an- 
nals of the world since the commencement of 
time. Unfold to him some of the discoveries 
which have been made in relation to the consti- 
tution of the. atmosphere, the electric, magnetic, 
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and galvanic fluids, and the chemical changes 
and operations that are constantly going on in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, and his 
curiosity will be strongly excited to penetrate 
still farther into the mysteries of nature. Direct 
his views to the concave of the firmament, and 
tell him of the vast magnitude of the sun, and 
the. planetary globes, the amazing velocity with 
which they run their destined rounds, and of the 
immense number and distances of the stars—and 
he will eagerly pant after more minute informa- 
tion respecting the great bodies of the universe, 
and feel delighted at hearing of new discoveries 
being made in the unexplored regions of crea- 
tion. j 

I never knew an instance in which knowledge 
of this description was communicated in a ration- 
al, distinct, and alluring manner, where it was 
not received with a certain degree of pleasure, and 
with an ardent desire to make further investiga- 
tions into the: wonders of creating wisdom and’ 
power. Such appears to be the original constitu- 
tion of the human mind, that it is’ necessarily 
gratified with everything that gives scope to the 
exercise of its faculties, and which has a tendency 
to extend the range of their action. It is true, 
indeed, that, in some men, the desire of know- 
ledge appears to be blunted and almost annihi- 
lated, so that they appear to be little superior in 
their views to the lower orders of sensitive exis- 
tence. But this happens only in those cases 
where the intellectual faculties are benumbed and 
stupefied by indolence and sensuality. Such per- 
sons do all they can to counteract the original pro- 
pensities of their nature; and yet even in the 
worst cases of this kind that can occur, the ori- 
ginal desire is never altogether extirpated, so long 
as the senses are qualified to perform their func- 
tions. For the most brutish man is never found 
entirely divested of the principle of curiosity, 
when any striking or extraordinary object is pre- 
sented to his view, On such an occasion, the ori- 
ginal principles of his constitution will be roused 
into action, and he will feel a certain degree of 
wonder and delight in common with other rational 
minds, ‘ 

And, as man has a natural desire after know- 
ledge; and a delight in it—so, he is furnished with 
noble faculties and vast capacities of intellect for en- 
abling him to acquire, and to treasure it up. He 
is furnished with senses calculated to convey ideas 
of the forms, qualities, and relations of the various 
objects which surround him. His sense of vision, 
in particular, appears to take in a wider range of 
objects, than that of any other sensitive being. 
While some of the lower animals have their vision 
circumscribed within a circle of a few yards or 
inches in diameter, the eye of man can survey, at 
one glance, an extensive landscape, and penetrate 
even to the regions of distant worlds. To this 
sense we are indebted for our knowledge of the 
sublimest objects which can occupy the mind, and 
for the ideas we have acquired of the boundless 
range of creation. And, while it is fitted to trace 
the motions of mighty worlds, which roll at the 
distance of a thousand millions of miles, it is also 
so constructed, as to enable him, with the assist- 
ance of art, to survey the myriads of living beings 
which people a drop of water. All his other 
senses are likewise calculated to extend the range 
of his knowledge, to enable him to communicate 
his ideas to others, and to facilitate the mutual in- 
terchanges of thought and sentiment between 
rational minds of a similar construction with his 
own. 

His understanding is capable of taking in a vast 
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variety of sentiments and ideas in relation to the 
immense inultiplicity of objects which. are’ per- 
ceived by his external senses. . Hence the various 
sciences he has cultivated, the sublime discoveries 
he has made, and the noble inventions he has 
brought to light. By the powers of his under- 
standing, he has surveyed the terraqueous globe, 
in all its varieties of land and water, continents, 
islands, and oceans; determined its magnitude, its 
weight, its figure and motions; explored its interi- 
or recesses, descended into-the bettom of its seas, 
arranged and classified the infinite variety of vege- 
tables, minerals, and animals which it contains, 
analyzed the invisible atmosphere with which it is 
surrounded, and determined the elementary prin- 
ciples of which it is composed, discovéred the na- 
ture of thunder, and arrested the rapid lightnings 
in-their course, ascertained the laws by which the 
planets are directed in their courses, weighed 
the masses of distant worlds, determined their size 
and distances, and explored regions of the universe 
invisible to the unassisted eye, whose distance ex- 
ceeds all human calculation and comprehension. 
The sublime sciences of Geometry, ‘Trigonome- 
try, Conic Sections, Fluxions, Algebra, and other 
branches of Mathematics, evince the acuteness 
and perspicacity of his intellect; and ‘their appli- 
cation to the purposes of Navigation and Geogra- 
phy, and to the determination of the laws of the 
celestial motions, the periods of their revolutions, 
their eclipses, and the distances at which they are 
placed from our sublunary mansion, demonstrate 
the vigor and comprehension of those reasoning 
faculties with which he is endowed. 

By means of the instruments and contrivances 
which his inventive faculty has enabled him: to 
form and construct, be ean transport ponderous 
masses across the ocean, determine the exact posi- 
tion in which he is at any time placed upon its 
surface, direct his course along pathless deserts 
and through the billows of the mighty deep;— 
transform a portion of steam into a mechanical 
power for impelling wagons along roads, and large 
vessels with great velocity against wind and tide; 
and can even transport himself through the yield- 
ing air beyond the-region of the-clouds. He can 
explore the invisible worlds which are contained 
ina putrid lake, and bring to view their numerous 
and diversified inhabitants; and the next moment 
he can penetrate to regions of the universe im- 
measurably distant, and contemplate the moun- 
tains and the vales, the rocks and the plains which 
diversify the scenery of distant surrounding worlds. 
He can extract an invisible substance from a piece 
of coal, by which he can produce, almost in a mo- 
ment, the most splendid ‘illumination throughout 
every part of a large and populous city,—he can 
detach the element of fire from the invisible air, 
and cause the hardest stones, and the heaviest 
metals to melt like wax under its powerful agency ; 
and he can direct the lightnings of heaven to ac 
complish his purposes, in: splitting immense 
stones into a multitude of fragments. He can 
cause a splendid city, adorned with lofty columns, 
palaces, and temples, to arise’ in a spot where 
nothing was formerly beheld but a vast desert or 
a putrid marsh; and can make “the wilderness 
and the solitary'place to be glad, and the desert to 
bud and blossom:as the rose.” Hé can communi- 
cate his thoughts and sentiments in a few hours, 
to ten hundred thousands of his fellow-men; in a 
few weeks, to the whole civilized world; and, after 
his decease, he can diffuse important instructions 
among mankind, throughout sueceeding genera- 
tions. — Tn short, he can look back, and trace the 
most memorable events which have happened in 
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the world since timie began; he can survey the 
present aspect of the moral world among all na- 
tions;—he can penetrate beyond the limits of all 
that is visible in the immense canopy of heaven, 
and range amidst the infinity of unknown systems 
and worlds dispersed throughout the boundless 
regions of creation,and he can overleap the bounds 
of time, and expatiate amidst future scenes of 
beauty and sublimity, which “eye hath not seen,” 
throughout the countless ages of eternity. 

What an immense multitude of ideas, in rela- 
tion to such subjects, must the mind of such a 
person as Lord Bacon have contained! whose 
mental eye surveyed the whole circle of human 
science, and who pointed out the path by which 
every branch of knowledge may be carried toward 
perfection! How sublime and diversified must 
have been the range of thought ‘pursued by the 
immortal Newton! whose capacious’ intellect 
seemed to grasp the vast system of universal na- 
ture, who weighed the ponderous masses of the 
planetary globes, and unfolded the laws by which 
their diversified phenomena are produced, and 
their motions directed? 


“He; while on this dim spot, where mortals toil, 
Clouded in dust,—-from Motion’s simple laws- 
Could trace the secret hand of Providence, 
Wide-working through this universal frame, 
—All intellectual eye, our solar round ‘ 
First gazing through, he, by the blended power 
Of Gravitation and Projection, saw ; 
The whole in silent harmony revolve. \ 
—Then breaking hence, he took his ardent flight 
Through the blue infinite, and every star . 

. Which the clear.concave of a winter’s night 
Pours on the eye, or astronomic, tube,— , 

—————_——at his approach 

Blazed into suns, the living center each 

Of an harmonious system.” — 








Such minds as those of Socrates, Plato, Archi- 
medes, Locke, Boyle, La Place, and similar illus« 
trious characters, likewise demonstrate the vast 
capacity of the human intelléct, the extensive 
range of thought it is capable of prosecuting, and 
the immense number of ideas it is capable of ac- 
quiring.. And every man, whose faculties are in 
a sound state, is endowed with similar powers of 
thought, and is capable of being trained to similar 
degrees of intellectual excellence. 

And as'man is endued with capacious intel- 
lectual powers for the acquisition of knowledge, 
so he is furnished with a noble faculty by which 
he is enabled to retain, and to treasure up in his in- 
tellect the knowledge he-acquires. \ He is endpw- 
ed with the faculty of memory, by which the mind 
retains the ideas of past objects and perceptions, 
accompanied with a persuasion, that the objects 
or things remembered were formerly real and 
present. Without this faculty we could never 
advance a single step in the path of mental im- 
provement. If the information we originally de- 
rive through the medium of the senses were: to 
vanish the moment the objects are removed from 
our immediate perception, we should be left as de- 
void of knowledge as if we had never existed. 
But, by the power of memory, we can treasure up, 
as in a storehouse, the greater part, if not the 
whole of the ideas, notions, reasonings, and per- 
ceptions which we formerly acquired, and render 
them subservient to our future progress in intel- 
lectualattainments. And itis probable, that even 
a human spirit, in the vigorous exercise of the 
faculties with which it is now furnished, may go 
forward, through an interminable duration, mak- 
ing continual accessions to its stores of knowledge 
without losing one leading idea, or portion of in 
formation which it had previously acquired. 
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The power of memory in retaining past impres- 


sions, and its susceptibility of improvement, are} 


vastly greater than is generally imagined. In 
many individuals, bothin ancient and in modern 
times, it has been found in such a state of perfec- 
tion, as to excite astonishment, and almost to 
transcend belief. It is reported of Seneca, that he 
could repeat two-thousand verses.at once, in their 
order, and then begin at the end and rehearse them 
backward, without missing a single syllable. Cy- 
rus is said to have been able to call: every indi- 
vidual of his numerous army by his own name. 
Cyneas, who was. sent by Pyrrhus to the Senate 
at, Rome, on anexpedition,'the very next day after 


his arrival, both knew and also saluted by their |: 


names, all the Senate, and the whole order of the 
gentlemen in Rome: , Mithridates,who governed 
twenty-three nations, all of different languages, 
could converse with every one of them in their 
own language.* An ancient author mentions one 
Oritus, a Corsican boy, to whom he dictated a 
great number of words both sense and nonsetise, 
and finding he could rehearse a considerable num- 
ber without missing one, and in the same order in 


which he, dictated them, increased them to the’ 


number of forty thousand, and found, to his as- 
tonishment, that he could repeat,them all from be- 
ginning to end, or from the end backward to the 
beginning, in the order in which they were dictated. 

Jn modern times, there have likewise been 
many instances of extraordinary powers of ré- 
tention. Dr. Wallis, in a paper, in the Philosophi- 
cal Tyansactions, informs us that he extracted the 
eube root of the number three even to thirty 
places of decimals, by ‘thehelp of ;his memory 
alone. Maglia Bethi, an’ Italian, had read all the 
books that were published in his lifetime, and 
anost of these which were published before, and 
could not only give an.account of what was con- 
tained in each author, but could likewise, from 
memory, quote the chapter, section, and page of 
any book he had read, and repeat the author’s 
own words, in reference to any particular topic. 
A gentleman, in order to try his memory, lent 
him a long manuscript he was about to publish, 
and after it had been, returned, called upon him 
soon afterward, pretending he had lost it, and de- 
sired him to write as much of it as be could re- 
member; when, to his surprise, he wrote it over 
accurately word for word, the same as in the 
manuscript he had lent him., M. Euler, a late 
celebrated mathematician and philosopher, who 
died in 1783, having lost his sight by too intense 
application to study, afterward composed ‘his 
“Elements of Algebra,’ and a work “On the 
inequalities of the planetary: motions,’ that re- 
quired immense and complicated calculations, 
which he performed by his memory alone, to the 
admiration and astonishment even of the philoso- 
phic world. His memory seemed to retain every 
idea that was conveyed to it, either from reading or 
from meditation, and his powers of reasoning and of 
discrimination were equally acute and capacious. 
He was also an excellent classical scholar, and 
could repeat the Aineid of Vixgil from the begin- 
ning fo the end, and indicate the first and last 
line of every page of the edition he used.t I 
have conversed with an individual, who was 
born blind, and who couldetepeat the whole’ of 
the Old and New Testameéutsfrom beginning to 
end; and not only so, but could repeat any par- 
ticular chapter or verse that might be proposed to 
him, the moment after it was specified. 

Thus it appears that man is not only possessed 


* Senec. Controvers., Lib. 1, Pliny’s Nat. Hist., &c. 
+ Encyclopedia Britan., Art. Eyler. 
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of an ardent desire after knowledge, but is en- 
dued with the most penetrating and capacious 
powers of intellect, both for acquiring and for 
treasuring it up in his mind—powers which ap- 


| pear susceptible of indefinite improvement in this 


world; and the legitimate inference that may be 
drawn from this, is, that they will continue to be 
exerted with uninterrupted activity, throughout 
an unceasing duration. And, is it possible to sup- 
pose, in consistency with the. moral attributes of 
the Deity, that the exercise of such powers is in- 
tended to be confined within the narrow limits of 
time, and to the contracted sphere of the terras 
queous globe? oa 


: —‘‘ Say, can a soul possess’ 

Of such extensive, deep, tremendous powers 
Enlarging stil, be but a finer breath 

Of spirits dancing through their tubes awhile, 
And then foreyerlost in vacant air ae 








Such a. conclusion never can be admitted while 
we recognize the divinity as possessed of bound- 
léss goodness and unerring wisdom. It is the 
province of goodness to gratify those pure and ar- 
dent desires which it has implanted in the soul; 
and it is the‘part’of wisdom to proportionate 
means to ends. But if the whole existence of 
human beings had been intended to be confined 
to a mere point in duration, is it rational to sup- 
pose, that Infinite Wisdom would have endowed 
the human soul with powers and capacities so 
marvelous and sublime, and made so many great 
preparations and arrangements for promoting its 
physical and moral perfection? "To acquiesce in 
such a supposition, would be to degrade the’ di- 
vine wisdom and intelligence below the lével ‘of 
the wisdom of man, and to impute imperfection 
and folly to Him who is “the only wise God.” 
Hor, in the conduct of human ‘beings, we uni- 
formly regard it as an evidence of folly, when 
they construct a complicated and an extravagant 
machine, which either accomplishes no end, or 
no end worthy of the expense and labor bestoiy- 
ed on its ‘construction. And, therefore, if we 
would not ascribe imbecility or' want of design to 
the adorable Creator of the universe, we must 
admit, that he has not formed the soul of man for 
this terrestrial scene alone, but has destined it to a 
state of progressive improvement, and of endless 
duration. 

This conclusion will appear still more evident, 
if we consider the endless round of business and 
care, and the numerous hardships to which the 
bulk of mankind are subjected in the present state, 
which prevent the full and vigorous exercise of 
the intellectual powers on those objects which 
are congenial to the ardent desires, and the noble 
faculties of the human soul. The greater part of 
mankind, in the present circumstances of their 
terrestrial existence, have their time and atten- 
tion almost wholly absorbed’ in counteracting the 
evils incident to their present condition, and in 
making provision for the wants of their animal 
natures; and consequently, the full gratification 
of the appetite for knowledge, is an absolute im- 
possibility, amidst the pursuits and the turmoils 
connected with the present scene of things. If 
we likewise consider the difficulty of directing 
the mind in the pursuit of substantial knowledge, 
and the numerous obstructions which occur in 
our researches after truth, amidst the contradicto- 
ry opinions, the jarring interests, and the wayward 
passions of men,—if we consider the imperfec- 
tions of our senses, and the fallacies to which 
they are exposed— the prejudices and the passions 
which seduce us into error—how readily we em- 
brace a glittering phantom for a substantial truth 
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\ 
-—and how soon our spirits faint under the pres- 


stire of intense application to mental pursuits,— | 


we shall be convinced; that, in this sublunary 
sphere, there is no scope for the full exercise of 
the intellectual powers, and that the present 


world must be only a@ preparatory scene to aj. 


higher state of existence. Beside, even in, those 
cases where every requisite for the acquisition of 
knowledge is possessed—where leisure, wealth, 
education, books, instruments, and. all the assist® 
ances derived from learned associations, are con- 
joined with the most splendid intellectual endow- 
ments, how feeble are the efforts of the most 
penetrating and energetic mind, and how narrow 
the boundary within which its views are confined! 
The brightest genius, standing on the highest 
eminence to which science can transport him, 
contemplates a boundless prospect of objects and 
events, the knowledge of which he can never 
hope to attain, while he is chained down to the 
limits of this terrestrial ball. His mental eye be- 
holds an unbounded and diversified scene of ob- 
jects, operations, relations, changes, and revolu- 
tions, beyond the limits of all that is visible to 
the eye of sense: he catches an occasional glimpse 
of objects and of scenes which were previously 
involved in obscurity, he strains his mental sight, 
stretches forward with eagerness to grasp at new 
discoveries, descries some openings which direct 
his view into the regions of infinity and eternity 
—is still restless and unsatisfied—perceives all his 
knowledge to be mere shreds and patches, or like 


afew dim tapers amidst the surrounding gloom. 


—is convinced that his present faculties are too 
weak and limited, and that he must be raised to a 
sublimer station, before he can fully grasp the 
magnificent objects which lie hid in the unexplor- 
ed regions of immensity. All his present views 
and prospects are confined within a circle of a 
few miles, and all beyond, in the universal sys- 
tem, which extends through the immeasurable 
tracts of infinite space, is darkness and uncer- 
tainty. 

Can it, then, be supposed, that a soul furnished 
with such noble powers and capacities, capable 
of traversing the realm of creation, of opening 
new prospects into the unbounded regions of 
truth that He before it, and of appreciating the 
perfections of the Sovereign of the universe—a 
soul fired with ardent desires after knowledge, 
panting after new discoveries of truth and of the 
grandeur of the Divinity, unsatisfied with all its 
past attainments, and contemplating a boundless 
unexplored prospect before it—should be cast off 
from existence, and sink into eternal annihilation, 
at the moment when its capacities were just be- 
ginning to expand, when its desires were most ar- 
dent, and when the scenes of immensity and eter- 
nity were just opening to its view? If sucha 
supposition could be admitted, man would be the 
most inexplicable phenomenon in tle universe; 
his existence an unfathomable mystery; and there 
could.be no conceivable mode of reconciling his 
condition and destination with the wisdom, the 
rectitude, and the benevolence of his Creator.* 





* Such considerations, as those which I have now adduc- 
ed, seem to have made a powerful impression upon the 
minds of the philosophers of antiquity. «When I consider,” 
says Cicero, ‘* the wonderful activity of the mind, so great a 
memory of what is past, and such a capacity of penetrating 
into the future; when I behold such a number of arts and 
sciences, and such a multitude of discoveries thence arising; 
I believe, and am firmly persuaded, that a nature which con- 
tains so many things within itselfcannot be mortal.” Cicero 
de Senectute, Cap. 21. And if this argument appeared 
strong even in Cicero’s time, it has received a vast accession 


of strength from the numerous arts, sciences, inventions, and || 
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SECTION ath 


ON THE, PERPETUAL PROGRESS THE MINI) TO 
WARD PERFECTION. | & 


As a supplement to the preceding argument, it 
may be stated, that the soul of man appears to be 
capable of making a perpetual progress toward in- 
tellectual and moral perfection, and of enjoying fe- 
licity in every stage of its career, without the possi- 
bility of ever arriving at a boundary to its excur- 
sions. In the present state we perceive no limits 
to the excursions of the intellect, but those which 
arise from its connection with an unwieldly cor- 
poreal frame, which is chained down, as it were, 
to a mere point, in the immensity of creation. 
Up to the latest period of its connection with time, 
it is capable of acquiring new accessions of know- 
ledge, higher attainments in virtue, and more ar+ 
dent desires after moral perfection; and the in- 
finity of the Creator, and the immensity of that. 
universe over which he presides, present a field 
in which it may forever expatiate, and an assem- 
blage of objects on which its powers may be in- 
cessantly exercised, without the most distant 
prospect of ever arriving atva boundary to inter- 
rupt its intellectual career. 

As I cannot illustrate this topic in more beau- 
tiful and forcible language than has been alread 
done by a celebrated Essayist; I shall take the 
liberty of quoting his words—“How can it enter 
into the thoughts of man,’’ says this elegant wri- 
ter, “that the soul, which is capable of sueh im- 
mense perfections, and of reeeiving new improve- 
ments to all eternity, shall fall away into nothing 
almost as soon as it is created? Are such abilities 
made for no purpose? A brute arrives at a point 
ot perfeetion which he can never pass. In a few 
years he has all the endowments he'is capable of ; 
and were he to live ten thousand more, would be 
the same thing he is at present. Were a human 
soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments, were 
her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of 
further enlargements, I could imagine it might 
fall away insensibly, and drop at once into a state 
of annihilation, But can we believe a thinking 
being, that is in a perpetual progress of improve- 
ments, and traveling on from perfection to per- 
fection, after having just looked abroad into the 
works of the Creator, and made a few discoveries 
of his infinite goodness, wisdom and power, must 
perish in her first setting out, and in the very be- 
ginning of her inquiries? 

« A man, considered in his present state, seems 
only sent into the world to propagate his kind. 
He provides himself with a successor, and im- 
mediately quits his post to make room ‘for him:— 


Heir urges ow his predecessor heir, 
Like wave impelling wave. 


He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to deli- 
ver it down to others. This is not surprising to 
consider in animals, which are formed for our use, 
and can finish their. business in a short life. The 
silk-worm, after having spun her task, lays her 
eggs and dies. But man can never have taken 
in his full measure of knowledge, has not time to 
subdue his passions, establish his soul in virtue, 
and come up to the perfection of his nature, before 
he is hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely 
wise Being make such glorious creatures for so 
mean a purpose? Can he delight in the produc- 
tion of such abortive intelligences, such short- 





discoveries, which are peculiar to the age in which we 
lve, 
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lived reasonable beings? Would he giveus talents 
that are not to be exerted? capacities that are 
never to be gratified? How can we find that 
' wisdom, which shines through all his works in the 
formation of man, without looking om ‘this world 
as a nursery for the next? and belieying that the 
several generations of tational creatures; which 
rise up and disappear in such quick successions, 
are only to receive their first rudiments of exist- 
ence here, and, afterward to be transplanted intoa 
more friendly climate, where they may spread and 
flourish to all eternity? 
“There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing 
and triumphant consideration in religion than this, 
of the perpetual progress which the soul makes 





toward the perfection of its nature, without ‘ever | 


arriving at a period in it. To look upon the soul 


as going on from strength to strength; to consider 


that she is to shine forever with new accessions 
of glory, and brighten to all eternity, that-she will 
be still adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to 
knowledge, carries in it something wonderfully 
agreeable to that ambition which is natural to the 
mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect pleas- 
ing to God himself to see his creation forever 
beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him 
by: greater degrees of resemblance. 

“ Methinks this single consideration of the pro- 
gress of a finite spirit to perfection will be suffici- 
ent to extinguish all envy in inferior natures, and 
all contempt in superior. That cherubim, which 
now appears as a god to a human soul, knows 
very well that the period will come about in eterni- 
ty, when the human soul shall be as perfect as he 
himself now is: nay, when she shall look down 
upon that degree of perfection as much as she now 
falls short of it. It is true the higher nature still 
advances, and by that means preserves his dis- 
tance and superiority in the scale of being; but 
he knows how high soever the station is, of which 
he stands possessed at present, the inferior nature 
will at length mount up to it, and shine forth in 
the same degree of glory. 

«With what astonishment and veneration may 
we look into our own souls, where there are such 
hidden stores of virtue and knowledge, such inex- 
hausted sources of perfection? We know not yet 
what we shall be, nor will it ever enter into the 
heart of man to conceive the glory that will be 
always in reserve for him. The soul, considered 
with its Creator, is like one of those mathemati- 
cal lines that may draw nearer to another for all 
eternity without a possibility of touching it: and 


can there be a thought so transporting, as to con- | 


sider ourselves in these perpetual approdches to 
Him who is not only the standard of perfection 
but of happiness!”’* 


SECTION V. 


ON THE UNLIMITED RANGE OF VIEW WHICH IS OPENED 
TO THE HUMAN FACULTIES THROUGHOUT THE IM- 
MENSITY OF SPACE AND OF DURATION. 


THE unlimited range of view which is opened to 
the human imagination throughout the immensity 
of space and of duration, and the knewledge we 
are capable of acquiring respecting the distant re- 

‘ions of the universe, are si:ong presumptions and 
evidences of the eternal destination of man. 

If the universe consisted solely of the globe on 





* Spectator, vol. 2. 
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which we dwell, with its appendages, and were 
the spaces with which it is surrounded nothing 
more than an immense void, it would not appear 
surprising were the existence of man to terminate 
in the tomb. After having traversed this earthly 
ball for eighty or a hundred years, and surveyed 
all the varieties on its surface; after having ex- 
perienced many of the physical and moral evils 
connected with its present constitution, and felt 
that “all is vanity and vexation of spirit,” and that 
no higher prospect, and no further scope for the 
exercise of his faculties were presented to view: he 
would be ready to exclaim with Job, “I loathe it, 
I would not live alway; let me alone, for my days 
are vanity: my soul chooseth strangling and death, 
rather than my life.’’ » To-run the same tiresome 
round of giddy pleasures, and to gaze perpetually 
on the same unvaried objects, from one century 
to another, without the hope of future enjoyment, 
would afford no gratification commensurate with 
the desires and capacities of the human mind. Its 
powers would languish, its energies would be de- 
stroyed, its progress to perfection would be for- 
ever interrupted, and it would roam in vain 
amidst the surrounding void in quest of objects to 
stimulate its activity. 

But, beyond the precincts of this earthly scene, 
“a wide and-unbounded prospect lies before us;’’ 
and the increasing light of modern science has en- 
abled us to penetrate into its distant regions, and 
to contemplate some of its sublime and glorious 
objects. Within the limits of the solar system of 
which our world forms-a part, there have been 
discovered twenty-nine planetary bodies, which 
contain a mass of matter more than two thousand 
five hundred times greater than the earth, beside 
the numerous comets, which are traversing. the 
planetary regions in all directions, and the im- 
mense globe of the sun, whichis like a universe 
in itself, and which is five hundred times larger 
than the earth and all the planets and comets taken 
together. These bodies differ from each other in 
their magnitude, distances and motions, and inthe 
scenery with which their surfaces are, diversified ; 
and some of them are encircled with objects the 
most splendid and sublime. They appear to be 
furnished with everything requisite for the ac- 
commodation of intellectual beings,—are capable 
of containing a population many thousands of 
times greater than that of our world, and are 
doubtless replenished with myriads of rational in- 
habitants. Within the limits of this system the 
soul of man would find full scope for the exertion 
of all its powers, capacities, and activities, during 
a series of ages. 

Our ‘views of the universe, however, are not 
confined to the system with which we are more 
immediately connected. Every star which twin- 
kles in the canopy of heaven, is, on good grounds, 
concluded to be a sun, and the center of a magnifi- 
cent system similar to our own; and perhaps sur- 
rounded with worlds more spacious and splendid 
than any of the planetary globes which we are per- 
mitted to contemplate. Nearly a thousand of 
these systems are visible to every observer, when 
he directs his eye, in a clear winter’s night, to’ the 
vault of heaven. Beyond all that is visible to the 
unassisted eye, a common telescope enables us to 
discern several thousands more. With higher de- 
grees of magnifying power, ten thousands more, 
which lie scattered at immeasurable distances be- 
yond the former, may still be descried. | With 
the best instruments which art has hitherto con- 
structed, many millions have been detected in the 
different regions of the sky—leaving us no room 
to doubt, that hundreds of millions more, which 
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no human eye will ever discern in the present 


state, are dispersed throughout the illimitable_ 


tracts of creation, So that no limits appear to 
the scene of Creating Power, and to that vast:em- 
pire over which the moral government of the Al- 
mighty extends. Amidst, this. boundless, scené of 
Divine Wisdom and Omunipotence, it is. evident, 
that the soul might expatiate in the full exercise 
of its energies, during ages numerous as the drops 
of the ocean, without ever arriving at, a boundary; 
to interrupt its exeufsions...-  .... 

Now, it ought to be carefully remarked, in the 
first place, that God. endowed the mind of man 
with those faculties by which he has.been ena- 
bled to compute the bulk of the earth,.to determine 
the, size and distances of the planets, and to make 
all the other discoveries to. which I now allude. 
In the course of his providence he led the human 
mind into, that, train of thought, and paved the 
way for those inventions by means of which the 
grandeur and extent. of his operations in. the distant 
regions of space have been opened to our. view. 
It, therefore, appears to have been. his will and 
intention, that the glories of his empire, in the re- 
mote spaces of creation, should be, in some, mea- 
sure, unvailed to the inhabitants of our world« 

Again, when the soul has once got a glimpse 
of the magnificence and immensity of creation, it 
feels the most ardent desire to have the vail, which 
now interposes. between us and:the remote re- 
gions of the universe, withdrawn, and,to, contem- 
plate at a nearer distance the splendors of those 
worlds whose suns we behold twinkling from afar. 
A thousand. conjectures and inquiriesare suggest- 
ed to. the mind, in relation to the, systems and 
worlds which are dispersed through the immensity 
of space. Are all those vast globes peopled with 
inhabitants? Are they connected together, under 
the government of God, as parts of one vast moral 
system? Are their inhabitants pure moral intel- 
ligences, or are they exposed to the inroads of 
physical and moral evil? What are the grada- 
tions of rank or of intellect. which exist among 
them? What correspondence do they carry, on 
with other provinces of the Divine empire? What 
discoveries have. they made of the perfections of 
Deity, of the plan of his government, and of the 
extent of his dominions? With\what species of 
corporeal vehicles do they hold a corréspondence 
with the material world?) With, what: organs of, 
perception and with what powers of intellect are 
they furnished? What faculties and organs dif- 
ferent from those of man do they possess, and by 
what laws are their social intercourses regulated? 
Do benignity and love forever beam from their 
countenances, and does e¢static joy perpetually 
enrapture their hearts? What,capacities for rapid 
movement.do, they possess? Are they confined 
within the limits of a single globe like ours, or 
can they fly from one world to another, on the 
wings of aseraph? What magnificent landscapes 
adorn the places of their residence? What celes- 
tial glories are hung out for, their contemplation in 
the canopy of heaven? What visible displays of, 
the presence and agency of their Creator are pre- 
sented to their view? By what means are they 
carried forward in their progress toward: intellec= 
tual and moral perfection? What sciences do 
they cultivate,—what objects engage their .chief 
attention—in what solemn and sublime forms of 
worship and adoration do, they join? What 
changes or revolutions have taken place. among 
them? What transactions does their history rey 
cord? Whatscenes of glory or of terror haye been 
displayed toward any particular system or pro- 
vince of this immense empire? . Are sin, disease, 
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What, knowledge do th 
character and condition of th 
globe, and of the system of which it forms a part? 
What variety. of sensitive and intellectual beings 
is to, be found in the different systems of the uni- 
verse?, What, diversity of external scenery, su- 
perior to all that the-eye of man has seen or his 
imagination can conceive, is displayed throughout 
the numerous worlds which compose this vast em- 
pire? hat systems exist, and what scenes of 
creating power are displayed in that boundless re- 
gion which lies beyond the limits of human vision? 
At what period in duration did this mighty fabric 
of the whiversefirst arise into existence?. What 
successive creations have taken place since the 
first. material world was launched into existenee 
by the Omnipotent Creator? What new worlds 
and beings are still emerging into existence from 
the voidsyof space? Isthis mighty expanse of crea- 
tion to endure forever,—and to receive: new ac- 
cessions to its population and grandeur, while 
eternity rolis on? -What are the grand and ulti- 
mate designs to be accomplished by this immense 
assemblage of material and intellectual beings, and 
is man never to behold this wondrous:scene a little 
more unfolded ? 

Inquiries of this description, to which no satis- 
factory. answers can be. expected in the present 
state, might be multiplied to an indefinite extent. 
The,soul of man is astonished, overwhelmed and 
bewildered at the immensity of the scene which 
is opened before it,—and at. once perceives, that, 
in orden to acquire a comprehensive knowledge’ 
of ,the,character and attributes, of the Divinity— 
to penetrate into the depths of his plans and 
operations—-and to contemplate the full glory of his 
embire,—ages numerous as the stars of heaven 
are requisite, and that, if no future existence 
awaits it beyond. the. grave, its ardent desires. af- 
ter progressive improvement and felicity, and its 
hopes of becoming more fally acquainted with 


( the universe and its Author, must end in eternal 


disappointment. y 

. Again, the mind of man is,not only animated 
with ardent desires after;a more full disclosure of 
the wonders of this botndless scene, but .is, en- 
dowed. with: capacities. for acquiring an indefinite 
extent of knowledge respecting. the. distant regions 
of the universe and the perfections of its Author. 
Those who haye taken the most extensive excur- 
sions through the field of science, still find, that 
they are capable of receiving. an ,addition to all 
the, knowledge they. have hitherto acquired on 
every subject, and of prosecuting inquiries be- 
yond the range of the visible system, provided the 
means of investigation were placed within their 
reach. Were a human soul transported to a distant 
world, for example, to the regions of the planet Sat- 


) urny—were it permitted to contemplate at leisure 


the sublime movements of its rings, and the various 
phenomena. of its moons; the variety. of land-: 
scapes which diversify its surface, and the celes- 
tial scenery which its firmament displays,—were 
it to mingle with its inhabitants, to learn the 
laws by which their social intercourse is directed, 
the sciences which they. cultivate, the worship in 
which they engage, and the leading transactions 
and events which their history records—it would 
find no more difficulty in acquiring and treasur- 
ing up_such” information, than it now does. in 
acquiring, from the narrative of a traveler, a 
knowledge of the customs and manners: of an 
unknown tribe of mankind, and of the nature of 
the geographical territory it possesses. Were an- 
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gle messongers fro a thousand worlds, to be 
disp d, at successive intervals, to: our globe, 
to describe the natural and‘moral scenery, and to 


LU) 
narrate the train of Divine dispensations pecu- 
liar to each world—there would be ample room 
in the human mind for treasuring up such intel- 
ligence, notwithstanding all the stores of science 
which it may have’ previously acquired. Such 
information would neither annihilate the know- 
ledge we had ,formerly attained, nor prevent our 
further progress in intellectual acquisitions. -On 
the contrary, it-would enlarge the capacity of the 
mind, invigorate its faculties, and add a new 
stimulus ‘to its powers and‘ energies. On the 
basis of such information, the soul could: trace 
new aspects, and hew displays of Divine wisdom, 
intelligence, and rectitude, and acquire more 
comprehensive views of the character of God— 
just as it does, in the meantime, from acontem- 
lation of those objects and dispensations which 
ie within its grasp: ‘To such researches, inves- 
tigations, and intellectual progressions, no boun- 






dary can be assigned, if the soul be destined. to} 


survive, the. dissolution of its mortal frame. . It 
only requires to be placed in a situation where its 
powers will’be petmitted. to expatiate at large, 
and where. the physical, and: moral. obstructions 
which impede their exercise shall be completely 
removed. + i ye Pay as 

It, may be farther remarked; on. the ground of 


what has been now stated, that all the knowledge | 


which can be attained in the present state, is but 


as\a.drop to the: ocean, when compared with “ thé , 


treasures of wisdom and knowledge’’ that may 
be acquired:in the eternal world. 'The proportion 
between the one'and the other may bear a cer- 


tain analogy to the bulk of the terraqueous globe, | 


when compared with the immensity of the worlds 
and systems which compose the universe. . [f an 
infinite variety of designs, of objects, and of scenery, 
exist in the distant provinces of creation; as, we 
have reason‘ to believe, from the variety which 


abounds in our terrestrial system,—if every world | 


be peopled with inhabitants of a-different, species 
from those of another, if its physical constitu- 
tion and external seenery: be peculiar. to itself, if 
the dispensations of the Creator toward its in- 
habitants be ‘such: as have not been displayed to 
any other. world, if “the manifold. wisdom of 
God,” in the. arrangement of its.destinies, be dis- 
played in a manner in which it has néver been 
displayed to anyother class of intelligences;— 
and, in short, if every province of creation, ex- 
hibit a peculiar manifestation of the Deity—we 
may conclude, that all the knowledge of God, of 
his works and dispensations, which can be. at- 
tained in. the present lifey is but as. the : faint 
glimmering of a taper when contrasted with the 
effulgence of the meridian sun. . Those who 
have made the most extensive and profound in- 
vestigations into the wonders of nature, are.the 
most deeply convinced of ,their own ignorance, 
and of the boundless fields of knowledge which 
remain unexplored. Sir Isaac Newton, had, em- 


ployed the greater part of his life in some of the } 1 
| signs, and the miracles of power and intelligence 


sublimest. investigations whieh can engage.,the 


attention of the human mind,—and yet he de- | 


clared, a: little before his death, “I do not know 
what I may appear to the world, but to smyself I 
seem to have been only like a,boy playing,on the 
sea shore, and diverting mys@a in now and then 
finding a pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
while the great ocean.of truth lay, all undiscovered 
before me.” Andis it reasonable to believe, that 


after a glimpse of the boundless treasures of di- | 


vine science has: flashed upon the mind, it is to 
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pass only a few, months or years in anxious de- 
sire and suspense, and then be extinguished for- 
ever? rt . 5 j 

-. It maty be farther observed, in connection with 
the preceding remarks—that the creation of such 
@ vast universe must have been chiefly intended. to 
display the perfections of the Deity, and to’ afford 
gratification and felicity to the intellectual beings he 
has formed. ‘The Creator:stands in,no need, of 
innumerable assemblages of worlds and of in- 
ferior ranks of intelligences, in order to secure or 
to augment his felicity. Innumerable ages_be- 
fore the universe was created, he existed alone, 
independent of every other being, and. infinitely 
happy in the’ contemplation of his own eternal 
excellences. No other reason, therefore, can. be 
assigned for the production of the universe, but 
the, gratification of his rational offspring, and that 
he might give a display of the infinite glories 
‘of his nature to innumerable orders of intelligent 
creatures, _Ten thousand times. ten , thousand 
suns, distributed throughout the regions of im- 
mensity, with all. their splendid apparatus of 
planets, comets, moons, and, rings, can. afford no 
spectacle.of novelty to expand and entertain the 
Eternal Mind; since they all existed, in their 
prototypes, in, the plans and conceptions of the 
Deity, during the countless ages of a, past eter- 
nity. Nor did,he produce these works for, the 
improvement and, information of no being. This 
amazing structure of the universe, then, with, all 
the sénsitive and intellectual enjoyments con- 
nected with it, must have been chiefly designed 
for the instruction and entertainment of subordi- 
nate intelligences, and to serve ‘as a magnificent 
theater on which the energies of divine power 
and wisdom, and the emanations of divine benevo- 
lence might be, illustriously displayed. And can 
we suppose that the material universe will exist, 
while intelligent, minds, for whose improvement 
it was reared, aro suffered to sink into annihila- 
tion? 

_ Again, it cannot be admitted, in. consistency with 
the attributes of God, that he ull finally disappetat 


{the rational. hopes and desires of the, human soul, 


which he himself has implanted and: cherished. If 
he had no ultimate design of gratifying rational 
beings with a more extensive display of the im- 
mensity and grandeur of, his works, it is not con- 
ceivable, that he would have permitted them to 
make those discoveries they have already brought. 
to light respecting. the extent and the glory of 
his empire., Such discoveries could ,not have 
been made without his permission and direction, 
or without those faculties and means;which he 
himself had imparted. And, therefore, in per- 
mitting the inhabitants of. our world to take a 
distant glimpse of the boundless scene of his 
operations, he must. have intended to excite those 
ardent desires which will be gratified in a future 
world, and to commence those trains of thought 
which will be prosecuted with increasing ardor, 
through eternity, until we shall be able to per- 
ceive and comprehend the contrivance and skill, 
the riches of divine munificence, the vast de- 


which are displayed throughout every part of the 
universal, system.—To suppose that the Creator 


| would unfold a partial and imperfect view of the 


wonders of creation, and, enkindle a rational 
longing and desire, merely for the purpose of 
mocking and tantalizing our expectations, would be 
to represent the moral character of the Deity as be- 
low.the level of that of a depraved mortal. It 
would argue a species of deceit, of envy, and of 
malignity, which is altogether repugnant to the 
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character of a Being of infinite benevolence. As 
his goodness was the principal motive which in- 
duced him to bring us into existence, his conduct 
must be infinitely removed from everything that 
approaches to envy, malignity, or a desire to mock 
or disappoint the rational hopes of his creatures. 
His general character, as displayed in all his 
works, leads us to conclude, that, in so far from 
tantalizing the- rational beings he has formed, he 
is both able and willing “to do to and for the 

exceeding abundantly above all that they can as 

or think.’ If he had intended merely to confine 
our desires to sensitive enjoyments and to the 
present life, the habitation of man would have re- 
quired no more contrivance nor decoration than 


what are requisite for the lion’s den and the re- | 


treats of the tiger, and no farther display of the 
grandeur of his empire would have been unfolded 
to view. 

Since, therefore, it appears, that the universe is 
replenished with innumerable systems, and is vast 
and unlimited in its extent—since God endued the 

_ mind of man with those faculties by which he has 
explored a portion of its distant regions—since the 
soul feels an ardent desire to obtain a more full 
disclosure of its grandeur and magnificence—since 
it is endued with faculties capable of receiving an 
indefinite increase of knowledge on this subject— 
since all the knowledge it ean acquire in the pres- 
ent state, respecting the operations and the govern- 
ment of God, is as nothing when compared with 
the prospects which eternity may unfold—since 
the universe and its material glories are chiefly 
intended for the gratification of intelligent minds 
—and since it is obviously inconsistent with the 
moral character of the Deity, to cherish desires 
and expectations which he will finally frustrate 
and disappoint—the conclusion appears to be un- 
avoidable that man is destined to an immortal ezist- 
ence. During the progress of that existence, his 
faculties will arrive at their full expansion, and 
there will be ample scope for their exercise’ on 
myriads of objects and events which are just now 
vailed in darkness and mystery. He will be en- 
abled to penetrate more fully into the plans and 
operations of the divinity—to perceive new aspects 
of the Eternal Mind, new evolutions of infinite 
wisdom and design, new ‘displays of omnipotence, 
goodness, and intellirence—and to acquire a more 
minute and comprehensive view of all the attri- 
butes of the Deity, and of the connections, rela- 
tions, and dependencies, of that vast physical and 
moral system over which his government extends. 


SECTION VI. 
ON THE MORAL POWERS OF MAN. 


THE moral powers with which man is endued 
form a strong presumptive proof of his immortal 
destiny. 

Man is formed for action, as well as for contem- 
plation. For this purpose there are interwoven in 
his constitution, powers, principles, instincts, feel- 
ings, and affections, which have a reference to his 
improvement in virtue, and which excite him to 
promote the happiness of others. These powers 
and active principles, like the intellectual, are sus- 
ceptible of vast improvement, by attention, by 
exercise, by trials and difficulties, and by an ex- 
pansion of the intellectual views. Such are 

E filial and fraternal affection, fortitude, temperance, 
Justice, gratitude, generosity, love of friends and 
country, philanthropy, and general benevolence. 


'demonstrate the vigor, expansit u 


! TURE STATE. 


egenerate as our world has always been, many 
striking examples of such virtues have been dis- 
played both in ancient and rn times, which 
and sublimity 
of the moral powers of man. i° 

When we behold men animated by noble senti- 
ments, exhibiting sublime virtues, and performing 
illustrious actions, — displaying generosity and 
beneficence in seasons of calamity, and tranquil- 
lity and fortitude in the midst of difficulties and 
dangers—desiring riches only for the sake of dis- 
tributing them—estimating places of power and 
honor, only for the sake of suppressing vice, re- 
warding virtue, and promoting the prosperity of 
their country—enduring poverty and distress with 
a noble heroism—suffering injuries and affronts 
with patience and serenity—stifling resentment 
when. they have it in their power to inflict ven- 
geance—-displaying kindness and generosity to- 
ward enemies and slanderers—vanquishing irasei- 
ble passions and licentious desires in the midst of 
the strongest temptations—submitting to pain 
and disgrace in order to promote the prosperity of 
friends and relatives—and sacrificing repose, 
honor, wealth and even life itself, for the good of 
their country, or for promoting the best interests 
of the human ‘race,—we perceive in such ex- 
amples features of the human mind, which mark 
its dignity and grandeur, and indicate its. desti- 
nation to a higher scene of action and. enjoy- 
ment. 

Even in the annals of the. Pagan world, we 
find many examples of such illustrious virtues. 
There we read of Regulus exposing himself to the 
most eruel torments, and to death itself, rather 
than suffer his veracity to be impeached, or his 
fidelity to his country to be called in question— 
of Phocion, who exposed himself to the fury of an 
enraged assembly, by inveighing against the vices, 
and endeavoring to promote the best interests of 
his countrymen, and gave it as his last command 
to his son, when he was going to execution, “that 
he should forget how ill the Athenians had 
treated his father’’—of Cyrus, who was possessed 
of wisdom, moderation, courage, magnanimity, 
and noble ‘sentiments, and who employed them all 
to promote the happiness of his people—of Scipio, 
in whose actions the virtues of generosity and 
liberality, goodness, gentleness, justice, magnani- 
mity, and chastity, shone with distinguished luster 
—and of Damon and Pythias, who were knit to- 
gether in the bonds of a friendship which all the 
terrors of an ignominious death could not dis- 
solve. But of all the characters of the heathen 
world, illustrious for virtue, Aristides appears to 
stand in the foremost rank., An extraordinary 
greatness of soul (says Rollin), made him supe- 
rior to every passion. Interest, pleasure, ambi- 
tion, resentment, jealousy, were extinguished: in 
him by the love of virtue and his country. The 
merit of others, instead of offending him, be- 
came his own by the approbation he gave it. He 
rendered the government of the Athenians amia- 


|ble to their allies, by his mildness, goodness, 


humanity, and justice. The disinterestedness he 
showed in the management of the public treas- 
ure, and the love of poverty, which he carried 
almost to an excess, are virtues so far superior to 
the practice of our age, that they scarce seem 
credible to us. His conduct and principles were 
always uniform, stéadfast in the pursuit of what- 
ever he thought just, and incapable of the least 
falsehood, or shadow of flattery, disguise, or fraud, 
even in jest. He had such a control over his pas- 
sions, that he uniformly sacrificed his private 
interest, and his private resentments, to the good of 
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the public. Themistocles was one of the principal 
actors who procured his banishment from Athens; 
—but, after being recalled, he assisted him on 
every occasion with his advice and credit, joyfully 
taking pains to promote the glory of his greatest 
enemy, through the motive of advancing the 
public good. And when afterward the disgrace 
of Themistocles gave him a proper opportunity 
for revenge, instead of resenting the ill treatment 
he had received from him, he constantly refused 
to join with his enemies, being as far from secretly 
rejoicing over the misfortune of his adversary as 
he had been before from being afflicted at his 
good success. Such virtues reflect a dignity and 
grandeur on every mind in which they reside, 


which appear incompatible with the idea, that it} 


is destined to retire forever from the scene of ac- 
tion at the hour of death. 

But the noblest examples of exalted virtue are 
to be found among those who have enlisted them- 
selves in the cause of Christianity. The Apostle 
Paul was an illustrious example of everything 
that is noble, heroic, generous, and benevolent in 
human conduct. His soul was inspired with a 
holy ardor in promoting the best interests of man- 
kind. Toaccomplish this object, he parted with 
friends and relatives, relinquished his native coun- 
try, and everything that was dear to him either as a 
Jew or as a Roman citizen, and exposed himself to 
persecutions and dangers of every description. 
During the prosecution of his benevolent career, 
he was “in journeyings often, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by his own country- 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren; in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in stripes above meas- 
ure, in cold and nakedness.’? Yet none of these 
things moved him, nor did he count his life dear 
to him, provided he might finish his course with 
joy. and be instrumental in accomplishing the 
present and eternal happiness of his fellow-men. 
Tn every period of the Christian era, similar char- 
acters have arisen to demonstrate the power of 
virtue and to bless mankind. Our own age and 
country have produced numerous philanthropic 
characters, who have shone as lights in the moral 
world, and have acted as benefactors to the hu- 
man race. The names of Alfred, Penn, Bernard, 
Raikes, Neilde, Clarkson, Sharpe, Buxton, Wilber- 
force, Venning, and many others, are familiar to 
every one who is in the least acquainted with the 
annals of benevolence. The exertions which 
some of these individuals have made in the cause 
of liberty, in promoting the education of the young, 
in alleviating the distresses of the poor, in ameli- 
orating the condition of the prisoner, and in 
counteracting the abominable traflic in slaves, 
will be felt as blessings conferred on mankind 
throughout succeeding generations, and will, 
doubtless, be held in everlasting remembrance. 

But among all the philanthropic characters of 
the past or present age, the labors of the late 
Mr Howarp, stand pre-eminent. This illustri- 
ous man, from a principle of pure benevolence, 
devcted the greater part of his life to active bene- 
ficeuce, and to the alleviation of human wretch- 
edness, in every country where he 4raveled,— 
diving into the depth of dungeons, and exposing 
himself to the infected atiiospheres of hospitals 
and jails, in order to meliorate the condition of 
the unfortunate, and to allay the sufferings of the 
mournful prisoner. In prosecuting this labor of 
love, he traveled three times through France, four 
times through Germany, five times through Hol- 
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land, twice through Italy, once through Spain 
and Portugal, and also through Denmark, Sweden, 


‘Russia, Poland, and part of the Turkish empire, 


surveying the haunts of misery, and distsibuting 
benefits to mankind wherever he appeared. 

“From realm to realm with cross or crescent crown’d, 

Where’er mankind and misery are found, 

O’er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow, 

Mild Howard journeying seeks the house of woe. 

Down many a winding step to dungeons dank, 

Where anguish wails aloud and fetters clank, 

To caves bestrewed with many a moldering bone, 

And cells whose echoes only learn to groan, 

Where no kind bars a whispering friend disclose, 

No sun-beam enters, and no 6h dam blows; 

—He treads, inemulous of fame or wealth; 

Profuse of toil and prodigal of health, 

Leads stern-ey’d Justice to the dark domains, 

If not to sever to relax the chains, 

Gives to her babes the self-devoted wife, 

To her fond husband liberty and life. 

—Onward he moves! disease and death retire; 

And murmuring demons hate him and admire.” 

> Darwin. 

Such characters afford powerful demonstra- 
tions of the sublimity of virtue, of the activity of 
the human mind, and of its capacity for contribu- 
ting to the happiness of fellow intelligences to an 
unlimited extent. We have also, in our own ~ 
times, a class of men who have parted from their 
friends and native land, and have gone to the “ut- 
termost ends of the earth,” to distant barbarous 
climes, exposing themselves to the frosts of La- 
brador and Greenland, to the scorching heats. of 
Africa, and to the hostile attacks of savage tribes, 
in order to publish the Salvation of God, and to 
promote the happiness of men of all languages 
and climates. Some of these have felt their minds 
inspired with such a, noble ardor in the cause of 
universal benevolence, that nothing but insur- 
mountable physical obstructions prevented them 
from making the tour of the world, and impart- 
ing benefits to men of all nations, kindreds, and 
tongues. 

Can we then imagine, that such active powers 
as those to which I have now alluded—powers 
which qualify their possessors for diffusing happi- 
ness to an indefinite extent among surrounding 
intelligences—will be forever extinguished by the 
stroke of death? and that, after a few feeble ef- 
forts during the present transitory scene they 
will never again exert their energies through all 
eternity? This will appear in the highest degree 
improbable, if we consider, 1. The limited sphere 
of action to which the generality of mankind are 
confined in the present state. Most menare con- 
fined to laborious employments, and have their 
attention almost entirely absorbed in providing for 
their families, and in anxious solicitude for their 
animal subsistence and success in life, so that they 
find no scope for their moral powers beyond the 
circle of the family mansion, and of their own 
immediate neighborhood. 2. The period within 
which the most energetic powers can be exert- 
ed is extremely limited. It is not before man 
has arrived near the meridian of life that his mo- 
ral powers begin to be fully expanded,—and it. 
frequently happens, in the case of ardent benevo- 
lent characters, that, at the moment when their 
philanthropic schemes were matured, and they had 
just commenced their career of beneficence, death 
interposes, and puts a period to all their labors and 
designs. 3. Inthe present state of the world, nu- 
merous physical obstructions interpose to prevent 
the exertion of the moral powers, even 1n the most 
ardent philanthropic minds. The want of wealth 
and influence; the diseases and infirmities of an 
enfeebled corporeal frame; the impediments thr own 
in the way by malice and envy, and the politi al 
arrangements of states; the difficulty of penetra- 
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ting into every region of the globe where human 
beings reside, and many other obstructions, pre- 
vent the full exercise of that motal energy which 
resides in benevolent and heroic minds, and con- 
fine its operations within a narrow span. But 
can we suppose, in consistency with Divine Wis- 
dom and Benevolence, that God has implanted in 
the human constitution benevolent active powers, 
which are never to be fully expanded, and that 
those godlike characters that have occasionally 
appeared on the theater of our world, are never to 
reappear on the field of action, to expatiate, in the 
full exercise of their moral powers, in the ample 
career of immortality? To admit such a suppo- 
sition would be in effect to call in question his 
Wisdom andintelligence. It isthe part of Wisdom 
to proportionate means to ends,and to adapt the 
faculties of any being to the scene in which it is 
to operate. But here, we beholda system of pow- 
ers which can never be brought into full operation 
in the present state; and, therefore, if death is to 
put a final termination to the activity of man, the 
mighty powers and energies with which he is en- 
dowed have been bestowed in vain,—and we are 
led to conceive of the Divine Being as deficient in 
Wisdom and Intelligence in his government of 
the intellectual beings he has formed. 
This will, perhaps, appear still more obvious, 
if we attend to the following considerations.— 
Throughout the universe we perceive traces of a 
system of universal benevolence. This is distinct- 
ly perceptible in relation to our own globe, in the 
revolution of day and night; in the constitution 
of the atmosphere; in the beautiful and sublime 
scenes presented to the eye in every country; in 
the agencies of light and heat, and of the electri- 
cal and galvanic fluids ; in the splendor of the sun, 
and the glories of the midnight sky; in the or- 
ganization of the body of man, and the different 
senses with which he is endowed; in the general 
adaptation of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, 
and of every element around us, to the wants of 
man and other sensitive beings; and in the abun- 
dant supply of food and drink which is annually 
distributed to every rank of animated existence. 
We perceive traces of the same benevolent agency 
in the arrangements connected with distant worlds 
—in the rotation of the planetary globes around 
their axes, in the assemblages of rings and moons 
with which they are environed, and in the diver- 
sified apparatus by which light and heat are dis- 
tributed in due proportion to the several bodies 
which compose the solar system. And, in other 
systems, in the distant regions of space, we per- 
ceive that it is one great end of the Creator, to dif- 
fuse light and splendor throughout all the prov- 
inces of his immense empire, in order to unvail 
his glorious works to the eyes of unnumbered in- 
telligences. But, although asystem of benevolence 
is abundantly manifest in the mechanical fabric 
of the wniverse, yet it does not appear that happi- 
ness can be fully enjoyed without the benevolent 
agency of intelligent beings. We have abundant 
proofs of this position in the world in which we 
dwell. For although the goodness of the Creator 
is displayed throughout all its regions, yet the 
greater part of the human race is in a state of 
comparative misery, not owing to any deficiency 
in the Divine bounty, but to the selfishness, am- 
bition, and malevolence of men. With the bless- 
ings which Heaven provides from year to year, 
the whole population of our globe, and a thousand 
millions more, would bé amply supplied, and hap- 
iness extensively diffused, were benevolence a 
“enn ait and universal trait in the character of 
nankind Even in those places where only a few 
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energetic and benevolent individuals bestir them- 
selves in the cause of general philanthropy, a 
wonderful change is rapidly produced in the con- 
dition of society. Disease, and misery, and’ want, 
fly away at their approach,—the poor are supplied, 
the wretched relieved, the prisoner released, the 
orphan provided for, and the widow’s heart made 
to sing for joy. 

Now, we have every reason to conclude, that 
moral action extends over the whole empire of God 
—that benevolence exerts its noblest energies 
among the inhabitants of distant worlds—and that 


fit is chiefly through the medium of reciprocal 


kindness and’ affection that ecstatic joy pervades 
the hearts of celestial intelligences. For we can- 
not conceive happiness to exist in any region of 
space, or among any class of intellectual beings, 
where love to the Creator, and to one another, is 
not a prominent and permanent affection. 

It is, therefore, reasonable to believe that those 
virtuous benevolent characters which have appear- 
ed in our world, have been only in the act of 
training for a short period,preparatory totheirbeing 
transported to a nobler scene of action, and that 
their moral powers, which could not be brought 
into full exercise in this terrestrial sphere, were in- 
tended to qualify them for mingling with more 
exalted intelligences, and co-operating with them 
in carrying forward that vast system of universal 
benevolence, to which all the arrangements of the 
Creator evidently tend, 

Whether, then, it may be asked, does it appear 
most consistent with the moral powers of man and 
with the wisdom and goodness of God, to suppose 
that such illustrious characters as Penn, G. Sharp, 
Clarkson, Venning, Howard, and the apostle Paul, 
are now forever banished from creation, or that 
they are expatiating in a higher scene of action 
and enjoyment, where all their benevolent ener- 
gies find ample scope, and where every blossom 
of virtue is fully expanded? If there is a God, 
and if wisdom, benevolence, and rectitude, form an 
essential part of his character, we cannot doubt 
for a moment that such characters are still in ex- 
istence, and shall re-appear on a more splendid 
theater of action in the future scenes of eter 
nity. 

I'shall conclude my illustrations of the preced- 
ing arguments with the following extract from a 
judicious and elegant writer: 

“In tracing the nature and destination of any 
being, we form the surest judgment from his pow- 
ers of action, and the scope and limits of these com- 
pared with his state or that field in which they are 
exercised. If this being passes through different 
states or fields of action, and we find a succession of 
powers adapted to the different periods of his pro- 
gress, we conclude, that he was destined for those 
successive states, and reckon his nature progressive. 
If, beside the immediate set of powers which fit 
him for action in his present state, we observe an- 
other set which appear superfluous if he were to be 
confined to it, and which point to another or high- 
er one, we naturally conclude that he is not design- 
ed to remain in his present state, but to advance to 
that for which those supernumerary powers are 
adapted. Thus, we argue, that the insect, which 
has wings forming or formed, and all the appara- 
tus proper for flight, is not destined always to creep 
on the ground, or to continue in the torpid state of 
adhering to a-wall, but is designed in its season to 
take its flight in ain “Without this farther destina- 
tion, the admirable mechanism of wings and the 
other apparatus, would be useless and absurd. _ 

“The same kind of reasoning may be applied to 
man, while he lives only asort of vegetative life 
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inthe womb. He is furnished even there with a 
beautiful apparatus of organs, eyes, ears, and other 
delicate senses, which derive nourishment indeed, 
but are ina manner folded up, and have no proper 
exercise or use in their presentconfinement. Let 
us suppose some intelligent spectator, who never 
had any connection with man, nor the least ac- 
quaintance with human affairs, to see this odd phe- 
nomenon, a creature formed after such a manner, 
and placed ina situation apparently unsuitable to. 
such various machinery, must he not be strangely 
puzzled about the use of his complicated structure, 
and reckon such a profusion of art and admirable 
workmanship lost on the subject: or reason by way 
af anticipation, that a creature indued with such 
various yet unexerted capacities, was destined for 
‘ a more enlarged sphere of action, in which those 
latent capacities shall have full play? The vast 
variety and yet beautiful symmetry and propor- 
tions of the several parts and organs with which 
the creature is indued, and their apt cohesion with 
and dependence on the curious receptacle of their 
life and nourishment, would forbid his concluding 
the whole to be the birth of chance, or the bungling 
effort of an unskillful artist; at least, would make 
him demur awhile at soharsh asentence. But if. 
while he is in this state of uncertainty, we suppose 
him to see the babe, after a few successful strug- 
gles, throwing off his fetters, breaking loose from 
his little dark prison, and emerging into open day, 
then unfolding his reclu’e and dormant powers, 
breathing in air, gazing at light, admiring colors, 
sounds, and all the fair variety of nature; immedi- 
ately his doubts clear up, the propriety and excel- 
lence of the workmanship dawn upon him with 
full luster, and the whole mystery of the first pe- 
riod is unraveled by the opening of this new scene. 
Though in this second period the creature lives 
chiefly a kind of animal life, that is, of sense and 
appetite, yet by various trials and observations he 
gains experience, and by the gradual evolution of 
the powers of the imagination he ripens apace for 
a higher life, for exercising the arts of design and 
imitation, and of those in which strength or dexteri- 
ty are more requisite, than acuteness or reach of 
judgment. In the succeeding rational or intellec- 
tual period, his understanding, which formerly 
crept in a lower, mounts intoa higher sphere, can- 
vasses the natures, judges of the relations of things, 
forms schemes, deduces consequences from what 
is past, and from present as well as past collects fu- 
ture events. By this succession of states, aud of 
correspondent culture, he grows up at length into 
amoral, a social, and a political creature. This is 
the last period at which we perceive him to arrive 
in this his mortal career. Each period is introduc- 
tory to the next succeeding one; each life isa 
field of exercise and improvement for the next 
higher one; the life of the foetus for that of the in- 
fant, the life of the infant for that of the child, and 
all the lower for the highest and best. 

“But is this the last period of nature’s progres- 
sion? Is this the utmost extent of her plot, where 
she winds up the drama, and dismisses the actor 
into eternal oblivion? Or does he appear to be in- 
vested with supernumerary powers, which have 
not full exercise and scope even in the last scene, 
and reach not that maturity or perfection of 
which they are capable, and therefore point to 
some higher scene, wheres is'to sustain another 
and more important character, than he has yet 
sustained? If any such there are, may we not 
conclude from analogy, or in the same way of an- 
ticipation as before, that he is destined for that 
after part, and is to be produced upon a more au- 
gust and solemn stage, where his sublimer powers 
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shall have proportioned action, anc his nature at- 
tain its completion.’’* 

In illustrating the preceding arguments, I have 


‘shown that man is possessed of desires which can- 


not be fully gratified, and of moral and intellec- 
tual powers which cannot be fully exercised in 
the present world, and consequently, we have the 
same reason to conclude, that he is destined to a 
higher scene of existence, as we would have, from 
beholding the rudiments of eyes and ears in the 
embryo in the womb, that it is destined to burst 
its confinement, and to enter into a world, where 
sounds, and light, and colors will afford ample 
scope for the exercise of these organs. 


SECTION VII. 


ON THE APPREHENSIONS AND FOREBODINGS OF THE 
MIND, WHEN UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF REMORSE. 
fe 

Tue apprehensions of the mind, and its fearful 
forebodings of futurity, when under the influence 
of remorse, may be considered as intimations of a 
state of retribution in another world. 

As the boundless desires of the human mind, 
the vast comprehension of its intellectual facul- 
ties, and the virtuous exercise of its moral powers, 
are indications of a future state of more enlarged 
enjoyment, so, those horrors of conscience which 
frequently torment the minds of the wicked, may 
be considered as the forebodings of future misery 
and woe. For it appears as reasonable to believe, 
that atrocious deeds will meet with deserved op- 
probrium and punishment in afuture state, as that 
virtuous actions will be approved of and rewarded; 
and, consequently, we find, that all nations who 
have believed in a future state of happiness for 
the righteous, have also admitted that there are fu- 
ture punishments in reserve for the workers of 
iniquity. Every man has interwoven in his con- 
stitution a moral sense which secretly condemns 
him when he has committed an atrocious action, 
even when the perpetration of the crime is un- 
known to his fellow-men, and when he is placed 
in circumstances which raise him above the fear 
of human punishment. There have been nume- 
rous individuals, both in the higher and lower 
ranks of life, who, without any external cause, or 
apprehension of punishment from men, have been 
seized with inward terrors, and have writhed un- 
der the agonies of an accusing conscience, which 
neither the charms of music, nor all the other de- 
lights of the sons of men, had the least power to 
assuage. Of the truth of this position, the annals 
of history furnish us with many impressive exam- 
ples. The following may suffice as specimens:— 

While Belshazzar was carousing at an impious 
banquet with his wives and concubines and a 
thousand of his nobles, the appearance of the fing- 
ers of a man’s hand, and of the writing on an op- 
posite wall, threw him into such consternation, 
that his thoughts terrified him, the girdles of his 
loins were loosed, and his knees smote one against 
another. His terror, in such circumstances, can- 
not be supposed to have proceeded from a fear 
of man; for he was surrounded by his guards and 
his princes, and all the delights of music, and of a 
splendid entertainment. Nor did it arise from the 
sentence of condemnation written on the wall; for 
he was then ignorant both of the wriiing and of its 
meaning. But he was conscious of the wicked- 
ness of which he had been guilty, and of the sacri- 
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legious impiety in which he was then indulging, 

and, therefore, the extraordinary appearance on 
the wall, was considered as an awful foreboding 
of punishment from that almighty and invisible 
Being whom he had offended.—Tberius, one of the 
Roman emperors, was a gloomy, treacherous, and 
cruel tyrant. The lives of his people became the 
sport of his savage disposition. Barely to take 
them away was not sufficient, if their death was 
not tormenting and atrocious. He ordered, on oné 
occasion, a general massacre of all who were de- 
tained in prison, on account of the conspiracy of 

Sejanus his minister, and heaps of carcasses were 
piled up in the public places. His private vices 
and debaucheries were also incessant, and revolt- 
ing to every principle of decency and virtue. Yet 
this tyrant, while acting in the plenitude of his 
power, and imagining himself beyond the control 

of every law, had his mind tortured with dread- 

ful apprehensions. We are informed by Tacitus, 

that in a letter to the Senate, he opened the in- 

ward wounds of his breast, with such words of 

despair as might have moved pity in those who 

were under the continual fear of his tyranny.* 
Neither the splendor of his situation as an empe- 

ror, nor the solitary retreats to which he retired, 

could shield him from the accusations of his con- 

science, but he himself was forced to confess the 

mental agonies he endured as a punishment for his 

crimes.—Antiochus Epiphanes was another ty- 

rant remarkable for his cruelty and impiety. He 

laid siege to the city of Jerusalem, exercised the 

most horrid cruelties upon its inhabitants, slaugh- 

tered forty thousand of them in three days, and 
polluted, in the most impious manner, the temple, 

and the worship of the God of Israel. Some time 
afterward, when he was breathing out curses 
against the Jews for having restored their ancient 
worship, and threatening to destroy the whole 

nation, and to make Jerusalem the common place 

of sepulture to all the Jews, he was seized with a 
grievous torment in his inward parts, and exces- 

sive pangs of the colic, accompanied with such 

terrors as no remedies could assuage. ‘Worms 

crawled from every part of him; his flesh fell away 

piece-meal, and the stench was so great that it 

became intolerable to the whole army; and he 

thus finished an impious life, by a miserable 

death.”+ During this disorder, says Polybius, he 

was «troubled with a perpetual delirium, imagin- 

ing that specters stood continually before him, re- 

proaching him with his crimes.—Similar relations 

are given by historians, of Herod, who slaughter- 

ed the infants at Bethlehem, of Galerius Maxim- 

ianus,the author of the tenth persecution against 

the Christians, of the infamous Philip IJ, of Spain, 

and of many others whose names stand conspicu- 

ous on the rolls of impiety and crime. 

It is related of Charles LX, of France, who or- 
dered the horrible Bartholomew massacre, and as- 
sisted in the bloody tragedy, that, ever after, he 
had a fierceness in his looks, and a color in his 
cheeks, which he never had before;—that he slept 
little and never sound; and waked frequently in 
great agonies, requiring soft music to compose 
him to rest; and at length died of a lingering dis- 
order, after having undergone the most exquisite 
torments both of body and mind. D’Aubigne in- 
forms us that Henry IV, frequently told, among 
his most intimate friends, that eight days after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, he saw a vast num- 
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ber of ravens perch and croak on the pavilion of 
the Louvre; that the same night Charles I X, after 
he had been two hours in bed, started up, roused 
his grooms of the chamber, and sent them out to 
listen to a great noise of groans in the air, and 
among others, some furious and threatening voices, 
the whole resembling what was heard on the night 
of the massacre; that all these various cries were 
so striking, so remarkable, and so articulate, that 
Charles believing that the enemies of the Mont- 
morencies and of their partisans had surprised and 
attacked them, sent a detachment of his guards 
to prevent this new massacre. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that the intelligence brought from 
Paris proved these apprehensions to be groundless, 
and that the noises heard, must have been the fan- 
ciful creations of the guilty conscience of the 
king, countenanced by the vivid remembrance of 
those around him of the horrors of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day. 

King Richard III, after he had murdered his in- 
nocent royal nephews, was so tormented in con- 
science, as Sir Thomas More reports from the 
gentlemen of his bed chamber, that he had no 
peace or quiet in himself, but always carried it as 
if some imminent danger was near him. His eyes 
were always whirling about on this side, and on 
that side; he wore ashirt of mail, and was always 
laying his hand upon his dagger, looking as furi- 
ously as if he was ready to strike. He had no 
quiet in his mind by dayynorcould take any rest by 
night, but, molested with terrifying dreams, would 


‘Start out of his bed, and run like a distracted mag 


about the chamber.* 

This state of mind, in reference to another case, 
is admirably described, in the following lines of 
Dryden : 

*¢ Amid your train this unseen judge will wait, 
Examine how you came by all your state; 

Upbraid your impious pomp, and in your ear 

Will halloo, rebel! traitor ! murderer! 

Your ill-got power, wan looks, and care shall bring, 
Known but by discontent to be a King. 

Of crowds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 

You'll sit and brood your sorrows ona throne.” 

Bessus the Peonian being reproached with ill- 
nature for pulling down a nest of young sparrows 
and killing them, answered, that he had reason so 
to do, ‘ Because these little birds never ceased 
falsely to accuse him of the murder of his father.” 
This parricide had been until then concealed and 
unknown, but the revenging fury of conscience 
caused it to be discovered by himself, who was 
justly to suffer for it. That notorious skeptic and 
semi-atheist, Mr. Hobbes, author of the ** Levia- 
than,’”’ had been the means of poisoning many 
young gentlemen and others, with his wicked 
principles, as the Earl of Rochester confessed, with 
extreme compunction, on his death-bed. It was 
remarked, by those who narrowly observed hig 
conduct, that ‘though in a humor of bravado he 
would speak strange and unbecoming things of 
God; yet in his study, in the dark, and in his re- 
tired thoughts, he trembled before him.” He 
could not endure to be left alone in an empty 
house. He could not, even in his old age, bear 
any discourse of death, and seemed to cast off all 
thoughts of it. He could not bear to sleep in the 
dark; and if his candle happened to go out in the 
night, he would awake in terror and amazement, 
—a plain indication, that he was unable to bear 
the dismal reflections of his dark and desolate 
mind, and knew not how to extinguish, nor how 
to bear the light of « the candle of the Lord” with- 
in him. He is said to have left the world, with 
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great reluctance, under terrible apprehensions of | trasted with the regular and systematical order of 


a dark and unknown futurity. 
* Conscience, the torturer of the soul, unseen, 
Does fiercely brandish a sharp scourge within. 
Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe, - 
But to our thoughts what edict can give law 2 
Even you yourself to your own breast shall tell 
Your crimes, and your own conscience be your hell.” 

Many similar examples of the power of con- 
science in awakening terrible apprehensions of 
futurity, could be brought forward from the re- 
cords of history both ancient and modern;—and 
there can be no question, that, at the present mo- 
ment, there are thousands of gay spirits immers- 
ed in fashionable dissipation, and professing to 
disregard the realities of a future world, who, if 
they would lay open their inmost thoughts, would 
confess, that the secret dread of a future retribution 
isa specter which frequently haunts them while 
running the rounds of forbidden pleasure, and 
embitters their most exquisite enjoyments. 

Now, how are we to account for such terrors of 
conscience, and awful forebodings of futurity, if 
there be no existence beyond the grave? especial- 
ly when we consider, that many of those who 
have been thus tormented have occupied stations 
of rank and power, which raised them above the 
fear of punishment from man? If they got their 
schemes accomplished, their passions gratified, and 
their persons and possessions secured from tem- 
poral danger, why did they feel compunction or 
alarm in the prospect of futurity? for every men- 
tal disquietude of this description implies a dread 
of something future. They had no great reason 
to be afraid even of the Almighty himself, if his 
vengeance do not extend beyond the present 
world. They beheld the physical and moral world 
moving onward according to certain fixed and im- 
mutable laws. They beheld no miracles of ven- 
geance—no Almighty arm visibly hurling the 
thunderbolts of heaven against the workers of ini- 
quity. They saw that one event happened to all, 
to the righteous as well as to the wicked, and that 
death was an evil to which they behooved sooner 
or later to submit. They encountered hostile ar- 
mies with fortitude, and beheld all the dread ap- 
paratus of war without dismay. Yet in their 
secret retirements, in their fortified retreats, where 
no eye but the eye of God was upon them, and 
when no hostile incursion was apprehended, they 
trembled at a shadow, and felt a thousand disquie- 
tudes from the reproaches of an inward monitor 
which they could not escape. These things ap- 
pear altogether inexplicable if there be no retribu- 
tion beyond the grave. 

We are, therefore, irresistibly led to the con- 
clusion, that the voice of conscience, in such 
cases, is the voice of God declaring his abhorrence 
of wicked deeds and the punishment which they 
deserve, and that his providence presides over the 
actions of moral agents, and gives intimations of 
the future destiny of those haughty spirits who 
obstinately persist in their trespasses. And, con- 
sequently, as the peace and serenity of virtuous 
minds are preludes of nobler enjoyments in a fu- 
ture life, so those terrors which now assail the 
wicked may be considered as the beginnings of 
that misery and anguish which will be consummat- 
ed in the world to come, in the case of those who 
add final impenitence to all their other crimes. 





SECTION VIII. 


QN THE DISORDERED STATE OF THE MORAL WORLD, 
WHEN CONTRASTED WITH THE REGULAR AND SYSr 
TEMATICAL ORDER OF THE MATERIAL. 


Tue disordered state of the moral world, con- 
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the material, affords a strong presumption of an- oR 
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other state in which the moral evils which now _ 


exist will be corrected. : a ie 

When we take a general survey of the great 
fabric of the universe, or contemplate more mi- 
nutely any of its subordinate arrangements, the 
marks of beauty, order and harmony, are striking- 
ly apparent. Everything appears in its proper 
place, moving onward in majestic order, and ac- 
complishing the end for which it was intended. 
In the planetary system, the law of gravitation is 
found to operate exactly in proportion to the 
square of the distance, and the squares of the pe- 
riodic times of the planets’ revolutions round the 
sun are exactly proportionate to the cubes of their 
distances. Every body in this system finishes its 
respective revolution in exactly the same period 
of time, so as not to deviate a single minute in 
the course of a century. The annual revolution 
of the planet Jupiter was ascertained two centu- 
ries ago, to be accomplished in 4330 days, 14 
hours, 27 minutes, and 11 seconds, and his rota- 
tion round his axis in 9 hours, 56 minutes, and 
these revolutions are still found to be performed 
in exactly the same times. The earth performs 
its diurnal revolution, from one century to an- 
other, bringing about the alternate succession of 
day and night, in exactly the same period of 23 
hours, 56 minutes, and 4 seconds. ‘Throughout 
the whole of this system, there is none of the 
bodies of which it is composed that stops in its 
motion, or deviates from the path preseribed. No 
one interrupts another in its course, nor interferes 
to prevent the beneficial influences of attractive 
power, or of light, and heat. Were it otherwise— 
were the earth to stop in its diurnal revolution, 
and delay to usher in the dawn at its appointed 
time, or were the planets to dash one against an- 
other, and to run lawlessly through the sky, the 
system of Nature would run into confusion, its 
inhabitants would be thrown into a state of an- 
archy, and deprived of all their enjoyments. But, 
in consequence of the order which now prevails, 
the whole presents to the eye of intelligence an 
admirable display of beauty and harmony, and of 
infinite wisdom and design. 

In like manner, if we attend to the arrange- 
ments of our sublunary system—to the revolu- 
tions of the seasons, the course of the tides, the 
motions of the rivers, the process of evaporation, 
the periodical changes of the winds, and the 
physical economy of the animal and vegetable 
tribes—the same systematic order and harmony 
may be perceived.—In the construction and 
movements of the human frame, there is a strik- 
ing display of systematic order and beauty. Hun- 
dreds of muscles of different forms, hundreds of 
bones variously articulated, thousands of lacteal 
and lymphatic vessels, and thousands of veins 
and arteries all act in unison every moment, in 
order to produce life and enjoyment. Every or- 
gan of sense is admirably fitted to receive impres- 
sions from its corresponding objects. The eye is 
adapted to receive the impression of light, and 
light, is adapted to the peculiar construction of 
the eye; the ear is adapted to sound, and the 
constitution of the air and its various undulations 
are fitted to make an impression on the tympa- 
num of the ear. Even in the construction of the 
meanest insect we perceive a series of adaptations, 
and a system of organization no less regular and 
admirable than those of man;—and as much we 
appears to be bestowed in bending a claw, articu-_ 
lating a joint, or clasping the filaments of a feather, 
to answer its intended purpose, as if it were the 
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! ‘object on which the Creator was employed. 
-And it is worthy of remark, that our views of 
e harmony and order of the material world 
6 more admirable and satisfactory, in pro- 
portion as our knowledge of its arrangements is 
enlarged and extended. Whether we explore, 
with the telescope, the bodies which are dispersed 
through the boundless regions of space, or pry, 
by the help of the microscope, into the minutest 


parts of nature, we perceive traces of order, and 


of exquisite mechanism and design which excite 
admiration and wonder in every contemplative 
mind. Before the invention of the microscope, 
we might naturally have concluded, that all be- 
yond the limits of natural vision was a scene of 
confusion, a chaotic mass of atoms without life, 
form, or order; but we now clearly perceive, that 
everything is regular and systematic, that even the 
dust on a butterfly’s wing, every distinct particle 
of which is invisible to the naked eye, consists 
of regularly organized feathers—that in the eye 
of a small insect, ten thousand nicely polished 
globules are beautifully arranged on a transpa- 
rent net-work within the compass of: one-twen- 
tieth of an inch—and that myriads of living 
beings exist, invisible to the unassisted sight, with 
bodies as curiously organized, and as_ nicely 
adapted to their situations as the bodies of men 
and of the larger animals. So that the whole 
frarne of the material world presents a scene of 
infinite wisdom and intelligence, and a display of 
systematic order, beauty, and proportion. Every- 
thing bears the marks of benevolent design, and is 
calculated to produce happiness in sentient be- 
ings. ; 

On the other hand, when we take a survey of 
the moral world in all the periods of its history, 
we perceive throughout almost every part of its 
extent, an inextricable maze, and a scene of clash- 
ing and confusion, which are directly opposed to 
the harmony and order which pervade the mate- 
rial system. When we take a retrospective view 
of the moral state of mankind, during the ages 
that are past, what do we behold, but a revolting 
scene of perfidy, avarice, injustice, and revenge, 
—of wars, rapine, devastation, and bloodshed; 
nation rising against nation, one empire dashing 
against another, tyrants exercising the most hor- 

_ tid cruelties, superstition and:idolatry immolating 
millions of victims, and a set of desperate villains, 
termed heroes, prowling over the world, turning 
fruitful fields into a wilderness, burning towns and 
villages, plundering palaces and tempues, drench- 
ing the earth with human gore, and erecting 
thrones on the ruins of nations? Here we behold 
an Alexander, with his numerous armies, driving 
the ploughshare of destruction through surround- 
ng nations, leveling cities with the dust, and 
massacring their inoffensive inhabitants in order 
to gratify a mad ambition, and to be eulogized as 
a hero,—there we behold a Xerzes, fired with pride 
and with the lust of dominion, leading forward 
an army of three millions of infatuated wretches 
to be slaughtered by the victorious and indignant 
Greeks. Here we behold an Alaric, with his bar- 
barous hordes, ravaging the southern countries of 
Europe, overturning the most splendid monu- 
ments of art, pillaging the metropolis of the Ro- 
man empires, and deluging its streets and houses 
with the blood of the slain,—there we behold a 
Tamerlane overrunning Persia, India, and other 
regions of Asia, carrying slaughter and devasta- 
tion in his train, and displaying his sportive 
cruelty, by pounding three or four thousand 
people at a time in large mortars, and building 
their bodies with bricks and mortar into a wall. 
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On the one hand, we behold six millions of Cru- 
saders marching in wild confusion through the 
eastern parts of Europe, devouring everything 
before them, like an army of locusts, breathing 
destruction_to Jews and infidels, and massacring 
the inhabitants of Western Asia with infernal 
fury. On the other hand, we behold the immense 
forces of Jenghiz Kan ravaging the kingdoms of 
Eastern Asia, to an extent of 15 millions* of 
square miles, beheading 100,000 prisoners at once, 
convulsing the world with terror, and utterly ex- 
terminating from the earth fourteen millions of 
human beings. At one period, we behold the 
ambition and jealousy of Marius and Sylla embroil- 
ing the Romanus in all the horrors of a civil war, 
deluging the city of Rome for five days with the 
blood of her citizens, transfixing the heads of her 
senators with poles, and dragging their bodies to 
the Forum to be devoured by dogs. At another, 
we behold a Nero trampling on the laws of na- 
ture and society, plunging into the most abomin- 
able debaucheries, practicing cruelties which fill 
the mind with horror, murdering his wife Octavia, 
and his mother Agrippina, insulting Heaven and 
mankind by offering up thanksgivings to the gods 
on the perpetration of these crimes, and setting 
fire to Rome, that he might amuse himself with 
the universal terror and despair which that ca- 
lamity inspired. At one epoch, we behold the 
Goths and Vandals rushing like an overflowing 
torrent, from east to west, and from north to- 
south, sweeping before them every vestige of 
civilization and art, butchering all within their 
reach without distinction of age or sex, and mark- 
ing their path with rapine, desolation, and ear- 
nage. At another, we behold the emissaries of 
the Romish See slaughtering, without distinction 
or mercy, the mild and pious Albigenses, and 
transforming their peaceful abodes into a scene 
of universal consternation and horror, while the 
inquisitién is torturing thousands of devoted vie~ 
tims, men of piety and virtue, and committing 
their bodies to the flames. 

At one period of the world,} almost the whole 
earth appeared to be little else than one great field 
of battle, in which the human race seemed to be 
threatened with utter extermination. The Van- 
dals, Huns, Sarmatians, Alans, and Suevi, were 
ravaging Gaul, Spain, Germany, and other parts 
of the Roman empire; the Goths were plunder- 
ing Rome, and laying waste the cities of Italy; 
the Saxons and Angles were overrunning Brit- 
ain and overturning the government of the Ro- 
mans. The armies of Justinian and of the Huns 
and Vandals were desolating Africa, and butcher- 
ing mankind by millions. The whole forces of 
Scythia were rushing with irresistible impulse on 
the Roman empire, desolating the countries, and 
almost exterminating the inhabitants wherever 
they came. The Persian armies were pillaging 
Hierapolis, Aleppo, and the surrounding cities, 
and reducing them to ashes; and were laying 
waste all Asia, from the Tigris to the Bosphorus 
The Arabians under Mahomet and his successore 
were extending their conquests over Syria, Pales 
tine, Persia, and India, on the east, and ove 
Egypt, Barbary, Spain, and the islands of ths 
Mediterranean, on the west; cutting in pieces with 
their swords all the enemies of Islamism. In 
Europe, every kingdom was shattered to its cen- 





* «The conquests of Jenghiz Kan,” says Millot, « were 
supposed to extend above eighteen hundred leagues from 
east to west, and a thousand from south to north.”—Moders 
History, vol. 1. 

+ About the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, 
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ter; in the Mahommedan empire in Asia, the 
Caliphs, Sultans, and Emirs were waging contin- 
ual wars;—new sovereignties were daily rising, 
and daily destroyed ; and Africa was rapidly de- 
populating, and verging toward desolation and 
barbarism. 

Amidst this universal clashing of nations, when 
the whole earth became one theater of bloody 
revolutions,—scenes of horror were displayed, 
over which historians wished to draw a vail, lest 
they should transmit an example of inhumanity 
to succeeding ages—the most fertile and populous 
provinces were converted into deserts, overspread 
with the scattered ruins of villages and cities— 
everything was wasted and destroyed with hostile 
cruelty—famine raged to such a degree that the 
living were constrained to feed on the dead bodies 
of their fellow-citizens—prisoners were tortured 
with the most exquisite cruelty, and the more 
illustrious they were, the more barbarously were 
they insulted—cities were left without a livin 
inhabitant—public buildings which resisted the 
violence of the flames were leveled with the 
ground—every art and science was abandoned— 
the Roman empire was shattered to its center and 
its power annihilated —avarice, perfidy, hatred, 
treachery, and malevolence reigned triumphant ; 
and virtue, benevolence, and every moral princi- 
ple were trampled under foot. 

Such scenes of carnage and desolation have been 
displayed to a certain extent and almost without in- 
termission, during the whole period of this world’s 
history. For the page of the historian, whether 
ancient or modern, presents to our view little 
more than revolting details of ambitious conquer- 
ors carrying ruin and devastation in their train, of 
Froud despots trampling on the rights of man- 

ind, of cities turned into ruinous heaps, of coun- 
tries desolated, of massacres perpetrated with in- 
fernal cruelty, of nations dashing one against 
another, of empires wasted and destroyed, of 
political and religious dissensions, and of the 
general progress of injustice, immorality, and 
erime. Compared with the details on these sub- 
jects, all the other facts which have occurred in 
the history of mankind are considered by the his- 
torian as mere interludes in the great drama of 
the world, and almost unworthy of being re- 
corded. 

' Were we to take a survey of the moral world 
as it now stands, a similar prospect, on the whole, 
would be presented to our view. Though the 
shades of depravity with which it is overspread 
are not so thick and dark, nor its commotions so 
numerous and violent as in ancient times, yet the 
aspect of every nation under heaven presents to 
our view, features which are directly opposite to 
everything we should expect to contemplate in a 
world of systematic order, harmony, and love. 
If we cast our eyes toward Asia we shall find the 
greater part of five hundred millions of human 
beings involved in political commotions, immersed 
in vice, ignorance, and idolatry, and groaning un- 
der the lash of tyrannical despots. In Persia, 
the cruelty and tyranny of its rulers have trans- 
formed many of its most fertile provinces into 
scenes of desolation. In Turkey, the avarice and 
fiend-like cruelty of the Grand Seignior and his 
Bashaws have drenched the shores of Gréece with 
the blood of thousands, turtid Palestine into a 
wilderness, and rendered Syria, Armenia, and Kur- 
distan scenes of injustice and rapine. In China 
and Japan a spirit of pride and jealousy prevents 
the harmonious intercourse of other branches of 
the human family, and infuses a cold-blooded 
selfishness into the breasts of their inhabitants, 
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and a contempt of surrounding nations. Through- 
out TTartany; sArdhia, and Siberia, numerous oa: 
tile tribes are incessantly prowling among deserts 
and forests in quest of plunder, so that travelers 
are in continual danger of: being either robbed, or. 
murdered, or dragged into captivity —If we turn 
our eyes upon Africa, we behold human nature 
sunk into a state of the deepest degradation—the 
states of Barbary in incessant hostile commotions, 
and plundering neighboring nations both by sea 
and land—the petty tyrants of Dahomy, Benin, 
Ashantee, Congo, and Angola, waging incessant 
wars with neighboring tribes, massacring their 
prisoners in cold blood, and decorating their 
palaces with their skulls—while other degraded 
hordes, in conjunction with civilized nations, are 
carrying on a traffic in man-stealing and slavery, 
which has stdined the human character with 
crimes at which humanity shudders.—If we turn 
our eyes toward America, we shall find that war 
and hostile incursions are the principal employ- 
ments of their native tribes, and that the malig- 
nity of infernal demons, is displayed in the tor- 
tures they inflict upon the prisoners taken in 
battle, while anarchy, intolerance, and political 
commotions, still agitate a great proportion of its 


more civilized inhabitants.—If we take a survey 


of the Eastern Archipelago, and of the islands 


| which are scattered over the Pacific Ocean, we 


shall behold immense groups of human beings, 
instead of living in harmony and affection, dis- 
playing the most ferocious dispositions toward 
each other, hurling stones, spears aad darts on 
every stranger who attempts to iand upon their 
coasts; offering up human sacrifices to their infer- 
nal deities, and feasting with delight on the flesh 
and blood of their enemies. 

If we direct our attention toward Europe, the 
most tranquil and civilized portion of the globe— 
even here we shall behold numerous symptoms of 
political anarchy and moral disorder. During the 
last thirty years, almost every nation in this quar- 
ter of the world has been convulsed to its center, 
and become the scene of hostile commotions, of 
revolutions, and of garments rolled in blood. We 
have beheld France thrown from a state of aristo- 
cratical tyranny and priestly domination into a 
state of popular anarchy and confusion—her an- 
cient institutions razed to the ground, her princes 
and nobles banished from her territories, and her 
most celebrated philosophers, in company with 
the vilest miscreants, perishing under the stroke 
of the guillotine. We have beheld a. Buonaparte 
riding in triumph through the nations over heaps 
of slain, scattering “ firebrands, arrows, and death,”’ 
and producing universal commotion wherever he 
appeared ; overturning governments, “changing 
times,’’? undermining the thrones of emperors, 
and setting up kings at his pleasure. We have 
beheld his successow again attempting to entwine 
the chains of tyranny around the necks of their 
subjects, and to hurl back the moral world into 
the darkness which overspread the nations during 
the reign of Papal superstition. We have beheld 
Poland torn in pieces by the insatiable fangs of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, her fields drenched 
with blood, her patriots slaughtered, and her 
name blotted out from the list of nations. We 
have beheld Moscow enveloped in flames, | its 
houses, churches, and palaces tumbled into ruins, 
the blackened carcasses of its inhabitants blended 
with the fragments, and the road to Smolensko 
covered with the shattered remains of carriages, 
muskets, breast-plates, helmets, and garments 
strewed in every direction, and thousands of the 
dying and the dead heaped one upon-another in 
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horsibleuaiaiaston; and swimming in blood. We 
have «beheld the demon of war raging» at Boro- 
dino, Austerlitz, the Tyrol, Wilna, Smolensko, 
Trafalgar, Camperdown, Eylau, Jena, La Vendee, 
Cadiz, Warsaw, Friedland, Talavera, Sebastian, 
Lutzen, Leipsic, and Waterloo, demolishing cities, 
desolating provinces, and blending the carcasses 
of horses and cattle with the mangled remains of 
millions of human beings. We have beheld 
Spain and Portugal thrown into anarchy and com- 
motion, and become the scenes of bloody revolu- 
tions—Turkey waging war with religion and 
liberty—Greece overrun with blood-thirsty Ma- 
hometans, and her shores and islands the theater 
of the most sanguinary contests. 

And what do we just now behold when, we cast 
our eyes on surrounding nations? Russia pushin, 
forward her numerous armies into the confines 0 
Persia for the purpose of depredation and slaugh- 
ter,—the Grand Seignior, ruling his subjects with 
a rod of iron, and decorating the gates of his pal- 
ace with hundreds of the heads and ears of his ene- 
mies,* while his Janizaries are fomenting inces- 
sant insurrections,—the Greeks engaged in a con- 
test for liberty, surrounded with blood-thirsty an- 
tagonists, and slaughtered without merey,—Por- 
tugal the scene of intestine broiis and revolutions, 
—Spain under the control of a silly priest-ridden 
tyrant, to gratify whose lust of absolute power, 
thousands of human beings have been sacrificed, 
and hundreds of eminent patriots exiled from their 
native land,—the Inquisition torturing its unhap- 
py victims,—the Romish Church thundering its 
anathemas against all who are opposed to its inter- 
ests, —the various sectaries of Protestants en- 
gaged in mutual recriminations and contentions, 
—and the princes and sovereigns on the Continent 
almost all combined to oppose the progress of lib- 
erty, and to prevent the improvement of the human 
mind. 

If we come nearer home, and take a view of 
the every-day scenes which meet our eye, what 
do we behold? A mixed scene of bustling and 
confusion, in which vice and malevolence are most 
conspicuous, and most frequently triumphant. 
When we contemplate the present aspect of so- 
ciety, and consider the prominent dispositions and 
principles which actuate the majority of mankind, 
—the boundless avaricious desires which prevail, 
and the base and deceitful means by which they 
are frequently gratified—the unnatural conten- 
tions which arise between husbands and wives, fa- 
thers and children, brothers and sisters—the jeal- 
ousies which subsist between those of the same 
profession or employment—the bitterness and mal- 
ice with which law-suits are commenced and pros- 
ecuted— the malevolence and caballing which 
attend electioneering contests—the brawlings, 
fightings, and altercations, which so frequently 
occur in our streets, ale-houses, and taverns—and 
the thefts, robberies, and murders, which are daily 
committed,—when we contemplate the haughti- 
ness and oppression of the great and powerful, and 
the insubordination of the lower ranks of society 
—when we see widows and orphans suffering in- 
justice; the virtuous persecuted and oppressed; me- 
ritorious characters pining in poverty and indi- 
gence; fools, profligates, and tyrants, rioting in 





* In a communication from Odessa, dated August 9, 1824, 
it was stated, that the five hundred heads and twelve hun- 
dred ears of the Greeks, sent by tbe Captain Pacha to Con- 
stantinople, after the taking of Ipsara, were exposed on the 
gic of the seraglio, on the 20th of July, with the following 

scription: ‘* God has blessed the arms of the Mussulmans, 


“and the detestable rebels of Ipsara are extirpated from the 


face of the world,” &0. It was added, ‘‘All friendly powers 
nave congratulated the Sublime Porte on this victory,” 
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wealth and abundance; generous actions unrewar- 
ded; crimes unpunished; and the vilest of men 
raised to stations of dignity and honor—we cannot 
but admit, that the moral world presents a scene 
of discord and disorder, which mar both the sensi- 
tive and intellectual enjoyments of mankind. 

Such, then, are the moral aspects of our world, 
and the disorders which have prevailed during 
every period of its history. They evidently pre- 
sent astriking contrast to the beauty and harmony 
which pervade the general constitution of the ma- 
terial system — to the majestic movements of the 
planetary orbs, the regular succession of day and 
night, and the vicissitudes of the seasons; the 
changes of the moon, the ebbing and flowing of 
the sea; the admirable functions of the human 
system; and the harmonious adaptations of light 
and heat, air and water, and the various objects in 
the mineral and vegetable kingdoms to the wants 
andthe comfort of animated beings. And canwe, 
for a moment, suppose that this scene of moral 
disorder and anarchy was the ultimate end for 
which the material system was created? Can we 
suppose that the earth is every moment impelled 
in its annual and diurnal course by the hand of 
Omnipotence—that it presents new beauties every 
opening spring—brings forth the treasures of au- 
tumn, and displays so many sublime and variegated 
landscapes—that the sun diffuses his light over all 
its regions, that the moon cheers the shades of 
night, and the stars adorn the canopy of the sky, 
from one generation to another—merely that a 
set of robbers and desperadoes, and the murderers 
of nations, might prowl over the world for the 
purpose of depredation and slaughter, that tyrants 
might gratify their mad ambition, that vice might 
triumph, that virtue might be disgraced, that the 
laws of moral order might be trampled under foot, 
and that the successive generations of mankind 
might mingle in this bustling and discordant scene 
for a few years, and then sink forever into the 
shades of annihilation? Yet such a conclusion 
we are obliged to admit, if there is no future state 
in which the present disorders of the moral world 
will be corrected, and the plan of the divine gov- 
ernment more fully developed. And if this con- 
clusion be admitted, how shall we be able to per- 
ceive or to vindicate the wisdom of the Creator in 
his moral administration? We account it folly in 
a human being when he constructs a machine, 
either for no purpose at all, or for no good purpose 
or for the promotion of mischief. And how can 
we avoid ascribing the same imperfection to the 
Deity, if the present state of the moral world be 
the ultimate end of all his physical arrangements? 
But his wisdom is most strikingly displayed in the 
adaptations and arrangements which relate to the 
material system,—and a Being possessed of bound- 
less intelligence must necessarily be supposed to 
act in consistency with himself. He cannot dis- 
play wisdom in the material system, and folly in 
those arrangements which pertain to the world of 
mind. To suppose the contrary, would be to di- 
vest him of his moral attributes, and even to call 
in question his very existence. 

We are therefore necessarily led to conclude, 
that the present state of the moral world is only 
a small part of the great plan of God’s moral goy- 
ernment—the commencement of a series of dis- 
pensations to be completed in a future scene of 
existence, in which his wisdom, as well as all his 
other attributes, will be fully displayed before the 
eyes of his intelligent offspring. If this conclu- 
Sion be admitted, it is easy to conceive, how the 
moral disorders which now exist may be rectified 
in a future world, and the intelligent universe 
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restored to harmony and happiness, and how those 
moral dispensations which now appear dark and 
mysterious, will appear illustrative of divine wis- 
dom and intelligence, when contemplated as parts 
of one grand system, which is to run parallel in 
duration with eternity itself. But, if this be re- 
jected, the moral world presents to our view an 
inextricable maze, a chaos, a scene of intermina- 
ble confusion, and no prospect appears of its being 
ever restored to harmony and order. The con- 
duct of the Deity appears shrouded in impenetra- 
ble darkness; and there is no resisting of the con- 
clusion, that imperfection and folly are the char- 
acteristics of the Almighty—a conclusion from 
which the mind shrinks back with horror, and 
which can never be admitted by any rational being 
who recognizes a supreme intelligence presiding 
over the affairs of the universe. 


SECTION IX. 


ON THE UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS IN THE PRESENT STATE. 


THE unequal distribution of rewards and pun- 
ishments in the present state, viewed in connec- 
tion with the justice and other attributes of the 
Deity, forms another powerful argument in sup- 
port of the doctrine ofa future state. 

It is admitted, to a certain extent, that * virtue 
is its own reward, and vice its own punishment.”’ 
The natural tendency of virtue, or an obedience to 
the laws of God, is to produce happiness; and 
were it universally practiced, it would produce the 
greatest degree of happiness of which human na- 
ture in the present state is susceptible. In like 
manner, the natural tendency of vice is to produce 
misery; and were its prevalence universal and un- 
controlled, the world would be transformed into a 
society of demons, and every species of happiness 
banished from the abodes of men. By connect- 
ing happiness with the observance of his laws, and 
misery with the violation of them, the Governor 
of the world, in the general course of his provi- 
dence, gives a display of the rectitude of his char- 
acter, and the impartiality of his allotments to- 
ward the subjects of his government. 

But, although these positions hold true, in the 
general course of human affairs, there are innu- 
merable cases in which the justice of God, and 
the impartiality of his procedure, would be liable 
to be impeached, if this world were the only scene 
of rewards and punishments. We behold a poor 
starving wretéh, whom hunger has impelled to 
break open a house, in order to satisfy his craving 
appetite, or to relieve the wants of a helpless fam- 
ily, dragged with ignominy to the scaffold, to suf- 
fer death for his offense. We behold, at the same 
time, the very tyrant by whose order the sentence 
was executed, who has plundered provinces, and 
murdered millions of human beings, who has 
wounded the peace of a thousand families, and 
produced universal consternation and despair 
wherever he appeared—regaling himself in the 
midst of his favorites, in perfect security from hu- 
man punishments. Instead of being loaded with 
fetters, and dragged to a dungeon, to await in 
hopeless agony the punishment of his crimes, he 
dwells amidst all the luxuries’ind splendors of a 
palace; his favor is courted by surrounding atten- 
dants; his praises are chanted by orators and poets; 
the story of his exploits is engraved in brass and 
marble; and historians stand ready to transmit 
his. fame to future generations. How does the 
equity of the divine government appear, in such 
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cases, in permitting an undue punishment to be 
inflicted on the least offender, and in loading the 
greatest miscreant with unmerited enjoyments. 

Again, in almost every period-of the world, we 
behold men of piety and virtue who have suffered 
the most unjust and cruel treatment from the hands 
of haughty tyrants and blood-thirsty persecutors. 
It would require volumes to describe the instru- 
ments of cruelty which have been invented by 
these fiend-like monsters, and the excruciating 
torments which have been endured by the victims 
of their tyranny, while justice seemed to slumber, 
and the perpetrators were permitted to exult in 
their crimes. The Waldenses, who lived retired 
from the rest of the world, among the bleak reces- 
ses of the Alps, were a people distinguished for 
piety, industry, and the practice of every moral 
virtue. Their incessant labor subdued the barren 
soil, and prepared it both for grain and pasture. 
In the course of two hundred and fifty years they 
increased to the number of eighteen thousand, oc- 
cupying thirty villages, beside hamlets, the work- 
manship of theirown hands. Regular priests they 
had none, nor any disputes about religion ; nei- 
ther had they occasion for courts of justice ; for 
brotherly love did not suffer them to go to law. 
They worshiped God according to the dictates 
of their conscience and the rules of his word, prac- 
ticed the precepts of his law, and enjoyed the 
sweets of mutual affection and love. Yet this 
peaceable and interesting people became the vic- 
tims of the most cruel and bloody persecution. In 
the year 1540, the parliament of Provence con- 
demned nineteen of them to be burned for heresy, 
their trees to be rooted up, and their houses to be 
razed to the ground. Afterward a violent perse- 
cution commenced against the whole of this inter- 
esting people, and an army of banditti was sent to 
carry the hellish purpose into effect. The soldiers 
began with massacring the old men, women, and 
children, all having fled who were able to fly; 
and then proceeded to burn their houses, barns, 
corn, and whatever else appertained to them. In 
the town of Cabriere sixty men and thirty women, 
who had surrendered upon promise of life, were 
butchered each of them without merey. Some 
women, who had taken refuge in a church, were 
dragged out and burnt alive. Twenty-two villa- 
ges were reduced to ashes; and that populous and 
flourishing district was again turned into a cheer- 
less desert. Yet, after all these atrocities had 
been’ committed, the proud pampered priests, at 
whose instigation this prosecution was com- 
menced, were permitted to live in splendor, to 
exult over the victims of their cruelty, to revel in 
palaces, and to indulge in the most shameful de- 
baucheries—If the present be the only state of 
punishments and rewards, how shall we vindicate 
the rectitude of the Almighty, in such dispensa- 
tions ? 

In the reign of Louis XIV, and by the orders 
of that despot, the Protestants of France were 
treated with the most wanton and diabolical cru- 
elty. Their houses were rifled, their wives and 
daughters ravished before their eyes, and their 
bodies foreed to endure all the torments that in- 
genious malice could contrive. His dragoons who 
were employed in this infamous expedition, pull- 
ed them by the hair of their heads, plucked the 
nails of their fingers and toes, pricked their naked 
bodies with pins, smoked them in their chimneys 
with wisps of wet straw, threw them into fires and 
held them until they were almost burnt, slung 
them into wells of water, dipped them into ponds, 
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took holdof them with red hot pinchers, cut and 
slashed them with knives, and beat and tormented 
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them t hina most unmerceiful and cruel man- 
ner. Some were hanged on the gallows, and 


others were broken upon wheels, and their man- 
gled bodies were either left unburied, or cast into 
lakes and dunghills, with every mark of indigna- 
tion and contempt. Mareschal Montrevel acted a 


conspicuous part in these barbarous executions. 


He burnt five hundred men, women, and chil- 

- dren who were assembled together in a mill to 
pray and sing psalms; he cut the throats of four 
hundred of the new converts at Montpelier, and 
drowned their wives and children in the river, 
near Aignes Mortes. Yet the haughty tyrant by 
whose orders these barbarous deeds were commit- 
ted, along with his mareschals and grandees, who 
assisted in the execution—instead of suffering the 
visitations of retributive justice, continued, for 
thirty years after this period, to riot in all the 
splendors of absolute royalty, entering into so- 
lemn treaties, and breaking them when he pleased, 
and arrogating to himself divine honors; and his 
historians, instead of branding his memory with 
infamy, have procured for him the appellation of 
Lours THe Great. 

A thousand examples of this description might 
be collected from the records even of modern his- 
tory, were it necessary for the illustration of this 
topic. The horrible cruelties which were com- 
mitted on the Protestant inhabitants in the Neth- 
erlands by the agents of Charles V, and Philip II, 
of Spain, where more than a hundred thousand 
persons of respectable characters were butchered 
without mercy by the Dukes of Alva and Parma, 
for their adherence to the religion of the Reform- 
ers,—the dreadful massacres which took place, on 
St. Bartholomew’s day, in Paris and throughout 
every province of France—the persecutions of the 
Protestants in England, during the reign of Queen 
Mary, when the fires of Smithfield were kindled 
to consume the bodies of the most pious and vener- 
able men—the Irish massacre in the reign of 
Charles I, when more than 40,000 inoffensive in- 
dividuals were slaughtered without distinction of 
age, sex, or condition, and with every circumstance 
of ferocious cryelty—the persecutions endured by 
the Scottish Presbyterians, when they were driven 
from their dwellings, and hunted like wild beasts 
by the blood-thirsty Claverhouse and his savage 
dragoons—the many thousands of worthy men 
who have fallen victims to the flames, and the 
cruel tortures inflicted by the Inquisitors of Spain, 
while their haughty persecutors were permitted to 
riot on the spoils of nations—the fiend-like eru- 
elties of the Mogul emperors in their bloody wars 
—the devastations and atrocities committed b 
the Persian despots—the massacre of the Gardi- 
otes by Ali Pacha, and of the inhabitants of Scio 
by the ferocious Turks —are only a few instances 
out of many thousands, which the annals of his- 
tory record of human beings suffering the most 
unjust and cruel treatment, while their tyrannical 
persecutors were permitted to prosecute their dia- 
bolical career without suffering the punishment 
due to their crimes. When the mind takes a de- 
liberate review of all the revolting details connec- 
ted with such facts, it is naturally led to exclaim, 
“Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea 
are mighty in power? Is there no reward for the 
righteous ? Is there no punishment for the workers 
of iniquity ? Is there no God that judgeth in the 
earth 7’? And, indeed, were there no retributions 
beyond the limits of the present life, we should be 
necessarily obliged to admit one or other of the 
following conclusions,—either thatno Moral Goy- 
ernor of the world exists, or, that justice and judg- 
ment are not the foundation of his throne, 
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When we take a survey of the moral. world 
around us, as it exists in the present day, the same 
conclusion forces itself upon the mind, When 
we behold, on the one hand, the virtuous and up- 
right yotary of religion struggling with poverty 
and misery, treated with scorn and contempt, per- 
secuted on account of his integrity and piety, des- 
poiled of his earthly enjoyments, or condemned to 
an ignominious death; and on the other, the 
profligate and oppressor, the insolent despiser of 
God and religion, passing his days in affluence and 
luxurious ease, prosecuting with impunity his un- 
hallowed courses, and robbing the widow and the 
fatherless of their dearest comforts—when we be- 
hold hypocrisy successful in all its schemes, and 
honesty and rectitude overlooked and neglected 
the destroyers of our species loaded with wealth 
and honors, while the benefactors of mankind are 
pining in obscurity and indigence—knaves and 
fools exalted to posts of dignity and honor, and 
men of uprightness and intelligence treated with 
scorn, and doomed to an inglorious obscurity— 
criminals of the deepest dye escaping with impu- 
nity, and generous actions meeting with a base re- 
ward—when we see young men of virtue and in- 
telligence cut off in early life, when they were 
just beginning to bless mankind with their philan- 
thropic labors, and tyrants and oppressors .con- 
tinuing the pests of society, and prolonging their 
lives to old age in the midst of their folly and 
wickedness—human beings torn from their friends 
and their native home, consigned to perpetual sla- 
very, and reduced below the level of the beasts, 
while their oppressors set at defiance the laws of 
God and man, revel in luxurious abundance, and 
prosper in their crimes ;—when we behold one 
nation and tribe irradiated with intellectual light, 
another immersed in thick darkness ; one enjoy- 
ing the blessings of civilization and liberty, ano- 
ther groaning under the lash of despotism, and 
doomed to slavery and bondage,—when we con- 
template such facts throughout every department 
of the moral world, can we suppose, for a moment, 
that the Divine administration is bounded by the 
visible scene of things, that the real characters of 
men shall never be brought to light, that vice is 
to remain in eternal concealment and impunity, 
and that the noblest virtues are never to receive 
their just “recompense of reward?” To admit 
such conclusions would be in effect to deny the 
wisdom, goodness, and rectitude of the Ruler of 
the world, or to suppose, that his.all-wise and be- 
nevolent designs may be defeated by the folly and 
wickedness of human beings. But such conelu- 
sions are so palpably and extravagantly absurd, 
that the only other alternative, the reality of a fu- 
ture state of existence, may be pronounced to have 
the force of a moral demonstration. So that, had 
we no other argument to produce in support of 
the doctrine of a future state of retribution, this 
alone would be sufficient to carry conviction to 
every mind that recognizes the existence of a Su- 
preme Intelligence, and entertains just views of 
the attributes which must necessarily be displayed 
in his moral administration. 

When this conclusion is once admitted, it re- 
moves the perplexities, and solves all the difficul- 
ties which naturally arise in the mind, when it 
contemplates the present disordered state of the 
moral world, and the apparently capricious man- 
ner in whiclpunishments and rewards are dispens- 
ed. Realizing this important truth, we need not 
be surprised at the unequal distribution of the Di- 
vine favors among the various nations and tribes 
of mankind; since they are all placed on the first 
stage of their existence, and eternity is rich in 
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resources, to compensate for all the defects and in- 
equalities of fortune which now exist. We need 
not be overwhelmed with anguish when we behold 
the pious and philanthropic youth cut down at 
the commencement of his virtuous career, since 
those buds of virtue which began to unfold them- 
selves with so much beauty in the present life, 
will be fully expanded and bring forth nobler fruits 
of righteousness in that life which will never end. 
We need not wonder when we behold tyrants and 
profligatées triumphing, and the excellent ones of 
the earth trampled under foot, since the future 
world will present a scene of equitable administra- 
tion, in which the sorrows of the upright will be 
turned into joy, the triumphs of the wicked into 
confusion and shame, and every one rewarded ac- 
cording to his works. We need not harass our 
minds with perplexing doubts, respecting the wis- 
dom and equity of the dispensations of Providence; 
since the moral government of God extends beyond 
the limits of this world, and all its dark and intri- 
cate mazes will be fully unraveled in the light of 
eternity. 

———_——“ The great eternal scheme 

Involving all, and in a perfect whole 

Uniting, as the prospect wider spreads, 

To Reason’s eye will then clear up apace. 

————— Then shall we see the cause 

Why unassuming Worth in secret liv’d, 

And died neglected; why the good man’s share 

Tn life was gall and bitterness of soul; 

Why the !one widow and her orphans pin’d 

In starving solitude, while Luxury, 

In palaces, lay straining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants; why heaven-born Truth 

And Moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of Superstition’s scourge; why licens’d Pain, 

That cruel spoiler, that imbosom’d foe, 

Imbitter’d all our bliss.—Ye good distrest! 

Ye noble Few! who here unbending stand 

Beneath life’s pressure, yet bear up awhile, 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 

A little part, deemed evil, is no more: 

The storms of Wintry time will quickly pass, 

And one unbounded Spring encircle all.— 

Thompson's Winter. 

Thus it appears, that although God, in the gen- 
eral course of his providence, has connected hap- 
piness with the observance of his laws, and mis- 
ery with the violation of them, in order to display 
the rectitude of his nature, and his hatred of moral 
evil; yet he has, at the same time, in numerous 
instances, permitted vice to triumph, and virtue 
to be persecuted and oppressed, to convince us, 
that his government of human beingsis not boun- 
ded by the limits of time, but extends into the 
eternal world, where the system of his moral ad- 
ministration will be completed, his wisdom and 
rectitude justified, and the mysterious ways of his 
Providence completely unraveled. 

This argument might have been farther illus- 
trated from a consideration of those moral per- 
ceptions implanted in the human constitution, 
and which may be considered as having the force 
of moral laws proceeding from the Governor of the 
universe. The difference between right and wrong, 
virtue and vice, is founded upon the nature of 
things, and is perceptible by every intelligent agent 
whose moral feelings are not altogether blunted 
by vicious indulgences. Were a man to affirm 
that there is no difference between justice and 
injustice, love and hatred, truth and falsehood ; 
that it is equally the same whether we be faithful 
to a friend or betray him to h¥ enemies, whether 
servants act with fidelity to their masters or rob 
them of their property, whether rulers oppress 
their subjects or promote their interests, and 
whether parents nourish their children with ten- 
derness, or smother them in their cradles—he 
would at once be denounced as a fool and a mad- 
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man, and hissed out of society. The difference 
between such actions is eternal and unchangeable, 
and every moral agent is indued with a faculty 
which enables him to perceive it. We can choose 
to perform the one class of actions and to refrain 
from the other; we can comply with the yoice 
of conscience which deters us from the one, and 
excites us to the other, or wecan resist its dic- 
tates, and we can judge whether our actions de- 
serve reward or punishment. Now if God has 
indued us with such moral perceptions and capa- 
cities, is it reasonable to suppose, that it is equal- 
ly indifferent to him whether we obey or disobey 
the laws he has prescribed ? Can we ever suppose, 
that he who governs the universe is an unconcern- 
ed spectator of the good or evil actions that hap- 
pen throughout his dominions? or that he has 
left man to act, with impunity, according to his 
inclinations, whether they be right or wrong ; If 
such suppositions cannot be admitted, it follows 
that man is accountable for his actions, and that 
it must be an essential part of the Divine govern- 
ment to bring every action into judgment, and 
to punish or reward his creatures according to 
their works. And if it appear, in point of fact, 
that such retributions are not fully awarded in 
the present state, nor a visible distinction made 
between the righteous and the violators of his law, 
we must necessarily admit the conclusion, that the 
full and equitable distribution of punishments and 
rewards is reserved to a future world, whena visi- 
ble and everlasting distinction will be made, and 
the whole intelligent creation clearly discern be- 
tween him that served God and him that served 
him not. 


SECTION X. 


ON THE ABSURDITY OF SUPPOSING THAT THE THINK- 
ING PRINCIPLE IN MAN WILL EVER BE ANNIHI- 
LATED, 


Ir is highly unreasonable, if not absurd, to sup- 
pose that the thinking principle in man will ever 
be annihilated. 

In so far as our knowledge of the universe ex- 
tends, there does notappeara single instance of an- 
nihilation throughout the material system. There 
is no reason to believe, that, throughout all the 
worlds which are dispersed through the immen- 
sity of space, a single atom has ever yet been, or 
ever will be annihilated. From a variety of obser- 
vations, it appears highly probable, that the work 
of creation is still going forward in the distant 
regions of the universe, and that the Creator is 
replenishing the voids of space with new worlds 
and new orders of intelligent beings; and it is rea- 
sonable to believe, from the incessant agency of 
Divine Omnipotence, that new systems will be 
continually emerging into existence while eternal 
ages are rolling on. But no instance has yet oceur- 
red of any system or portion of matter either in 
heaven or earth having been reduced to annihila- 
tion. Changes are indeed incessantly taking place, 
in countless variety, throughout every department 
of nature. The spots of the sun, the belts of Ju- 
piter, the surface of the moon, the rings of Saturn, 
and several portions of the starry heavens, are fre- 
quently changing or varying their aspects. On 
the earth, mountains are crumbling down, the 
caverns of the ocean filling up, islands are emer- 
ging from the bottom of the sea, and again sink- 
ing into the abyss; the ocean is frequently shift- 
ing its boundaries, and trees, plants, and waving 
grain now adorn many tracts which were once 
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overwhelmed with the foaming billows. Earth- 
quakes have produced frequent devastations, vol- 
canoes have overwhelmed fruitful fields with tor- 
rents of burning lava, and even the solid strata 
within the bowels of the earth have been bent and 
disrupted by the operation of some tremendous 
power. 
scene of perpetual changes and revolutions, by the 
mixture and decomposition of gases, the respira- 
tion of animals, the process of evaporation, the 
action of winds, and the agencies of light, heat, 
and the electric and magnetic fluids. ‘The vege- 
table kingdom is either progressively advancing 
to maturity or falling into decay. Between the 
plants and the seeds of vegetables there is not the 
most distant similarity. A small seed, only one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter, after rotting for a 
while in the earth, shoots forth a stem ten thou- 
sand times greater in size than the germ from 
which it sprung, the branches of which afford an 
ample shelter for the fowls of heaven. The tribes 
of animated nature are likewise in a state of pro- 
gressive change, either from infancy to’ maturity 
and old age, or from one state of existence to an- 
other. The caterpillar is first an egg, next, a 
crawling worm, then a nymph or chrysalis, and 
afterward a butterfly adorned with the most gau- 
dy colors. ‘The may-bug beetle burrows in the 
earth where it drops its egg, from which its young 
creeps out in the shape of a maggot, which casts 
its skin every year, and, in the fourth year, it bursts 
from the earth, unfolds its wings, and sails in rap- 
ture “through the soft air.”? The animal and 
vegetable tribes are blended, by a variety of won- 
derful and incessant changes. Animal produc- 
tions afford food and nourishment to the vegeta- 
ble tribes, and the various parts of animals are 
compounded of matter derived from the vegetable 
kingdom. The wool of the sheep, the horns of 
the cow, the teeth of the lion, the feathers of the 
peacock, and the skin of the deer—nay, even our 
hands and feet, our eyes and ears, with which we 
handle and walk, see and hear, and the crimson 
fluid that circulates in our veins—are derived 
from plants and herbs which once grew in the 
fields, which demonstrate the literal truth of the 
ancient saying, “All flesh is grass.”’ 

Still, however, amidst these various and unceas- 
ing changes and transformations, no example of 
annihilation has yet occurred to the eye of the 
most penetrating observer. When a piece of coal 
undergoes the process of combustion, its previous 
form disappears, and its component parts are dis- 
solved, but the elementary particles of which it 
was composed still remain in existence, Part of 
it is changed into caloric, part into gas, and part 
into tar, smoke, and ashes, which are soon formed 
into other combinations. When vegetables die, 
or are decomposed by heat or cold, they are resol- 
ved into their primitive elements, caloric, light, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon,—which immedi- 
ately enter into new combinations, and assist in 
carrying forward the designs of Providence in 
other departments of nature. But such incessant 
changes, so far from militating against the idea of 
the future existence of man, are, in reality, pre- 
sumptive proofs of his immortal destination. For, 
if amidst the perpetual transformations, changes, 
and revolutions that are going forward through- 
out universal nature in all its departments, no par- 
ticle of matter is ever lost, or reduceed to nothing, 
it is in the highest degree improbable, that the 
thinking principle in man will be destroyed, by 
the change which takes place at the moment of 
his dissolution. That change, however great and 
interesting to the individual, may be not more won- 
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derful, nor more mysterious than the changes 
which take place in the different states of existence 
to which a caterpillar is destined. This animal, 
as already stated, is first an egg, and how different 
does its form appear when it comes forth a crawl- 
ing worm? After living some time in the caterpil- 
lar state, it begins to languish, and apparently dies; 
it is encased ina tomb and appears devoid of life and 
enjoyment. After acertain period it acquires new 
life and vigor, bursts its confinement, appears in a 
more glorious form, mounts upward on expanded 
wings, and traverses the regions of theair. And, isit 
not reasonable fromanalogy, to believe, that man, 
in his present state, is only the rudiments of what he 
shall be hereafter in a more expansive sphere of 
existence? and that, when the body is dissolved in 
death, thesoul takes its ethereal flight into a celes- 
tial region, puts on immortality, and becomes “all 
eye, all ear, all ethereal and divine feeling?” 

Since, then, it appears that annihilation forms 
no part of the plan of the Creator in the material 
world, is itreasonable to suppose,that a system of an- 
nihilation is in incessant operation in the world of 
mind? that God isevery day creating thousands of 
minds, indued with the most capacious powers, and 
at the same time, reducing to eternal destruction 
thousands of those which he had formerly created? 
Shall the material universe exist amidst all its va- 
riety of changes, and shall that noble creature for 
whose sake the universe was created, be cut off for- 
ever in the infancy of its being, and doomed to 
eternal forgetfulness? Is it consistent with the 
common dictates of reason to admit, that matter 
shall have a longer duration than mind, which 
gives motion and beauty to every material scene? 
shall the noble structures of St. Paul and St. Peter, 
survive the ravages of time, and display their beau- 
tiful proportions to successive generations, while 
Wren and Angelo, the architects that planned 
them, are reduced to the condition of the clods of 
the valley? Shall the “Novum Organum” of Ba- 
con, and the “Optics”? and‘Principia’’ of Newton, 
descend to future ages, to unfold their sublime 
conceptions, while the illustrious minds which gave 
birth to these productions, are enveloped in the 
darkness of eternal night? There appears a palpa- 
ble absurdity and inconsistency in admitting such 
conclusions. We might almost as soon believe that 
the universe would continue in its present har- 
mony and order, were its Creator ceasing to exist. 
“Suppose that the Deity, through all the lapse of 
past ages, has supported the universe by such 
miracles of power and wisdom as have already 
been displayed—merely that he might please him- 
self with letting it fall to pieces, and enjoy the 
spectacle of the fabric lying in ruins’?—would 
such a design be worthy of infinite Wisdom, or 
conformable to the ideas we ought to entertain of 
a Being eternal and immutable in his nature, and 
possessed of boundless perfection? But suppose, 
farther, that he will annihilate that rational nature 
for whose sake he created the universe, while the 
material fabric was still permitted to remain in 
existence, would it not appear still more incom- 
patible with the attributes of a being of unbound- 
ed goodness and intelligence? To blot out from 
existence the rational part of his creation, and to 
cherish desolation and a heap of rubbish, is such 
an act of: inconsistency, that the mind shrinks 
back with horror at the thought of attributing it 
to the All-Wise and Benevolent Creator. 

We are, therefore, necessarily led to the follow- 
ing conclusion: “ That, when the human body is 
dissolved, the immaterial principle by which it was 
animated, continues to think and act, either in a 
State of separation from all body, or in some 
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material vehicle to which itis intimately united, and 
which goes off with itat death; or else, that itis pre- 
served by the father of spirits for the purpose of ani- 
mating a body insome future state.”? ‘The soul con- 
tains no principle of dissolution within itself, since 
it is an immaterial uncompounded substance; and, 
therefore, although the material creation were to 
be dissolved and to fall into ruins, its energies 
might stil] remain unimpaired, and its faculties 
“ flourish in immortal youth, 


“ Unhurt, amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds.” 
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And the Creator is under no necessity to annihi- 
late the soul for want of power to support its fac- 
ulties, for want of objects on which to exercise 
them, or for want of space to contain the innu- 
merable intelligences that are incessantly emerg- 
ing into existence; for the range of immensity is 
the theater of his Omnipotence, and that powerful 
Energy, which has already brought millions of 
systems into existence, can as easily replenish the 
universe with ten thousand millions more. If 
room were wanted for new creations, tenthousand 
additional worlds could be comprised within the 
limits of the solar system, while a void space of 
more than a hundred and eighty thousand miles 
would still intervene between the orbits of the 
respective globes; and the immeasurable spaces 
which intervene between our planetary system 
and the nearest stars, would afford an amplerange 
for the revolutions of millions of worlds. And, 
therefore, although every soul, on quitting its 
mortal frame, were clothed with a new material 
vehicle, there is ample scope in the spaces of the 
universe, and in the Omnipotent energies of the 
Creator, for the full exercise of all its powers, and 
for every enjoyment requisite to its happiness. 
So that in every point of view, in which we can con- 
template the soul of man and the perfections of its 
Creator, it appears not only improbable, but even 
absurd in the highest degree, to suppose that the 
spark of intelligence in man will ever be extin- 
guished. 


SECTION XI.” 


ON THE GLOOMY CONSIDERATIONS AND ABSURD CON- 
SEQUENCES INVOLVED IN THE DENIAL OF A FUTURE 
STATE. 


Tue denial of the doctrine of a future state in- 
volves in it an immense variety of gloomy consid- 
erations and absurd consequences. 

If the doctrine of a future existence be set aside, 
man appears an enigma, a rude abortion, and a 
monster in nature, his structure is inexplicable, 
and the end for which he was created an unfath- 
omable mystery; the moral world is a scene of 
confusion, the ways of Providence a dark impen- 
etrable maze, the universe a vast, mysterious, and 
inexplicable system, and the Deity a Being whose 
perfections and purposes can never be traced nor 
unfolded. 

Let us suppose, for a few moments, that there 
is no state of existence beyond the grave, and con- 
sequently, that the supposed discoveries of Rev- 
elation are a mere delusion; and consider some of 
the gloomy prospects and absu¥i consequences to 
which such a supposition necessarily leads. I 
shall suppose myself standing in an attitude of seri- 
ous contemplation, and of anxious inquiry respect- 
ing the various scenes and objects which surround 
me, and the events that pass under my review:— 

I first of all look into myself, and inquire, 
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whence I came? whither I am going? who pro- 
duced me? of what my body is composed? what 
is the nature of my senses? of the thinking prin- 
ciple I feel within me? and for what‘purpose was 
I ushered into being? I perceive in my body a 
wonderful mechanism which I cannot compre- 
hend: I find by experience, that my will exercises 
a sovereign power over my muscular system, so 
that my hands, feet, arms, and limbs, are dispos- 
ed to obey every impulse, and, at the signal of a 
wish, to transport my body from one place to an- 
other. I find my thinking principle intimately 
connected with my corporeal frame, and both ac- 
ting reciprocally on each other; but I cannot fath- 
om the manner in which these operations are ef- 
feeted. I feel ardent desires after enjoyments in 
which I never shall participate, and capacities for 
knowledge and improvement which I never can 
attain. I feel restless and uneasy, even amidst 
the beauties of nature, and the pleasures of the 
senses. I ask whence proceeds the want I feel 
amidst all my enjoyments? Wherefore can I 
never cease from wishing for something in addition 
to what I now possess? Whence arises the dis- 
gust that so quickly sueceeds every sensitive en- 
joyment, and the want I feeleven inthe midst of 
abundance? J ask why I wascalled into existence 
at this point of duration, rather than at any other 
| period of that incomprehensible eternity which is 
past, or that which is yet to come? why, amidst 
the vast spaces with which I am encompassed, and 
the innumerable globes which surround me, I was 
chained down to this obscure corner of creation 
from which I feel unable to transport myself? 
why I was ushered into life in Britain, and not in 
Papua or New Zealand? and why I was formed 
to walk erect and not prone, as the inferior ani- 
mals? To all such inquiries I can find no satisfac- 
tory answers,—the whole train of circumstances 
connected with my existence appears involved in 
impenetrable darknessandmystery. Of one thing 
only I am fully assured, that my body shall, ere 
long, be dissolved and mingle with the dust, and 
my intellectual faculties, desires, and capacities 
for knowledge be forever annihilated in the tomb. 
I shall then be reduced to nothing, and be as 
though I never had been, while myriads of beings, 
like myself, shall start into existence, and perish 
in like manner, in perpetual succession through- 
out an eternity to come. 

Ilook backward through ages past—I behold 
everything wrapped in obscurity, and perceive no 
traces of abeginning to the vast system around 
me,—lI stretch forward toward futurity, and per- 
ceive no prospect of an end. All things appear to 
continue as they were from generation to gen- 
eration, invariably subjected to the same move- 
ments, revolutions, and changes, without any dis- 
tinct marks which indicate either a beginning or 
an end.—I look around on the scene of terrestrial 
nature—I perceive many beauties in the verdant 
landscape, and many objects the mechanism of 
which is extremely delicate and admirable—I in- 
hale the balmy zephyrs, am chanmed with the 
music of the groves, the splendor of the sun, and 
the variegated coloring spread over the face of cre- 
ation. But I behold other scenes, which inspire 
melancholy and terror. The tempest, the hurri- 
cane, and the tornado; the sirocco, the samiel and 
other poisonous winds of the desert; the appalling 
thunder cloud, the forked lightnings, the earth- 
quake shaking kingdoms, and the volcano pouring 
fiery streams around its base, which desolate vil- 
lages and cities in their course.—I behold in one 
place a confused assemblage of the ruins of nature 
in the form of snow-capped mountains, precipices, 
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chasms and caverns; in another, extensive marsh- 
es and immense deserts of barren sand; and, in 
another, a large proportion of the globe a scene 
of sterile desolation, and bound in the fetters of 
eternal ice. I know not what opinion to form of 
a world where so many beauties are blended with 
so much deformity, and so many pleasures min- 
gled with so many sorrows and scenes of terror, 
—or what ideas to entertain of Him who formed 
it. But I need give myself no trouble in inqti- 
ring into such subjects; for my time on earth is 
short and uncertain, and when I sink into the 
arms of death, I shall have no more connec- 
tion with the universe. 

I take a retrospective view of the moral world 
in past ages, in so faras authentic history serves 
as a guide, and perceive little else but anarchy, 
desolation and carnage—the strong oppressing the 
weak, the powerful and wealthy trampling under 
foot the poor and indigent—plunderers, robbers, 
and murderers, ravaging kingdoms, and drench- 
ing the earth with human gore. I behold the 
virtuous and innocent persecuted, robbed and 
massacred, while bloody tyrants and oppressors 
roll in their splendid chariots, and revel amidst 
the luxuries of a palace. In such scenes I per- 
ceive nothing like regularity or order, nor any 
traces of justice or equity in the several allotments 
of mankind; for since their whole existence ter- 
minates in the grave, the virtuous sufferer can 
never be rewarded, nor the unrighteous despot 
suffer the punishment due to his crimes. The 
‘great mass of human beings appear to be the sport 
of circumstances, the victims of oppression, and 
the dupes of knavery and ambition, and the moral 
world at large an assemblage of discordant ele- 
ments tossed about like dust before the whirlwind. 
I hear virtue applauded, and vice denounced as 
odious and hateful. But what is virtue? A sha- 
dow, a phantom, an empty name! “Why should 
I follow after virtue if she interrupts my pleasures, 
and why should I forsake vice if she points out 
the path to presentenjoyment? It is my wisdom 
to enjoy life during the short period it continues; 
and if riches be conducive to my enjoyment of 
happiness, why should I fear to procure them 
either by deceit, perjury, or rapine? If sensual 
indulgence contribute to my pleasure, why.should 
I refrain from drunkenness and debauchery, or 
any other action that suits my convenience or 
gratifies my passions, since present enjoyments 
are all I can calculate upon, and no retributions 
await me beyond the grave? 

I feel myself subjected to a variety of sufferings, 
disappointments and sorrows—to poverty and re- 

‘proach, loss of friends, corporeal pains and men- 
tal anguish. I am frequently tortured by the 
recollection of the past, the feeling of the present, 
and the dread of approaching sufferings. But I 
see no object to be attained, no end to be accom- 
plished by my subjection to ‘such afflictions: I 
suffer merely for the purpose of feeling pain, 
wasting my body and hastening its dissolution: I 
am sick only to ‘languish under the burden of a 
feeble emaciated frame—perplexed and downecast 
only to sink into deeper perplexities and sorrows, 
oppressed with cares and difficulties only to enter 
on a new scene of danger and suffering. No 
drop of comfort mingles itself with the bitter cup 
of sorrow; no affliction is sweetened and alleviated 
by the prospect of a better world; for the gloomy 
mansions of the grave bound my views and ter- 
minate all my hopes and fears. How, then, can 
I be easy under my sufferings? how can I be 
cordially resigned to the destiny which appointed 
them? or how can I trace the benevolence of a 
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superior Being in permitting me thus to be pain- 
ed and tormented for no end? I will endeavor to 
bear them with resolute desperation, merely be- 
cause I am borne down by necessity to pain and 
affliction, and cannot possibly avoid them. © 

I lift my eyes to the regions above, and con- 
template the splendors of the starry frame. What 
an immensity of suns, and systems and worlds 
burst upon my view, when I apply the telescope 
to the spaces of the firmament! How incalcula- 
ble their number! how immeasurable their dis- 
tance! how immense their magnitude! how glori- 
ous their splendor! how sublime their movements! 
When I attempt to grasp this stupendous scéne, 
my imagination is bewildered, and my faculties 
overpowered with wonder and amazement. I 
gaze, I ponder; I feel a longing desire to know 
something farther respecting the nature and des- 
tination of these distant orbs; but my vision is 
bounded to a general glimpse, my powers are limit- 
ed, and when [ would fly away to those distant re- 
gions, I find myself chained down, by an overpower- 
ing force, to the diminutive ball on which I dwell. 
Wherefore, then, were the heavens so beautifully 
adorned, and so much magnificence displayed in 
their structure, and why were they ever presented 
to my view; since I. am never to become farther 
acquainted with the scenes they unfold? Perhaps 
this is the last glance I shall take of the mighty 
concave before my eyes have closed in endless night. 
“Wherefore was light given to him that is in 
misery,—to a man whose way is hid, and whom 
God hath hedged in?”? Had 1 been inclosed in a 
gloomy dungeon my situation had been tolerable, 
but here I stand as in a splendid palace, without 
comfort and without hope, expecting death every 
moment to terminate my prospects; and when it 
arrives, the glories of the heavens to me will be 
annihilated forever. 

I behold science enlarging its boundaries, and 
the arts advancing toward perfection; I see nu- 
merous institutions organizing, and hear lectures 
on philosophy delivered for the improvement of 
mankind, and I am invited to take a part in those 
arrangements which are calculated to produce a 
general diffusion of knowledge among all ranks. 
But of what use is knowledge to beings who are 
soon to lose all consciousness of existence? It re- 
quires many weary steps and sleepless nights to 
climb the steep ascent of science; and when we 
have arrived at the highest point which. mortals 
have ever reached, we descry still loftier regions 
which we never can approach,—our footing fails, 
and down we sink into irretrievable ruin. If our 
progress in science here were introductory to a 
future scene of knowledge and enjoyment, it 
would be worthy of being prosecuted by every 
rational intelligence; but to beings who are un- 
certain whether they shall exist in the universe 
for another day, it is not only superfluous, but 
unfriendly to their present enjoyments. For, the 
less knowledge they acquire of the beauties and 
sublimities of nature, and the more brutish, igno- 
rant and sottish they become, the less they will 
feel at the moment when they are about to be 
launched into non-existence. Let the mass of 
mankind, then, indulge themselves in whatever 
frivolous amusements they may choose; do not 
interrupt their sensual pleasures, by vainly at- 
tempting to engage them in intellectual pursuits; 
let them eat and drink, and revel and debauch, for 
to-morrow they die. All that is requisite, is, to 
entwine the chains of despotism around their 
necks, to prevent them from aspiring after the en- 
jJoyments of their superiors. - 

In short, I endeavor to form some conceptions 
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of the attributes of that great unknown Cause 
which produced all things around'me.. But my 
thoughts become bewildered amidst a maze of un- 
accountable operations, of apparent contradictions 
and inconsistencies. I evidently perceive that the 
Creator of the universe is possessed of boundless 
power, but I see no good reason to conclude that 
he exercises unerring wisdom, unbounded good- 
hess and impartial justice. I perceive, indeed, 
ome traces of wisdom, in the construction of: my 
body and its several organs of sensation; and of 
goodness, in the smiling day, the flowery land- 
scape, and the fertile plains; but I know not how 
to reconcile these, with some other, parts of 
his operations: How can I attribute the perfec- 
tion of wisdom to one who has implanted in my 
constitution desires which will never be gratified, 
and furnished me with moral and intellectual fac- 
ulties which will never be fully exercised, and 
who has permitted the moral world in every 
age to exhibit a scene of disorder? I perceive no 
evidences of his benevelence in subjecting me to 
@ variety of sorrows and sufferings which ac- 
complish no end but the production of pain; in 
tantalizing me with hopes, and alarming me with 
fears of futurity which are never to be realized, 
and in throwing a vail of mystery over all his 
purposes arid operations. Nor can I trace any- 
thing like impartial justice in the bestowment of 
his favors, for disappointments and sorrows are 
equally the lot of the righteous, and the wick+ 
ed, and frequently it happens that the innocent 
are punished and disgraced, while villains and de- 
baucheés are permitted to glory in their crimes. 
All that I can plainly perceive, is, the operation 
of uncontrollable power directed by no principle 
but Caprice, and accomplishing nothing that can 
inspire ardent affection, or secure the permanent 
happiness of rational beings. 

Such are some of the gloomy reflections of a 
hopeless mortal whose prospect is bounded by 
the grave; and such are some of the horrible con- 
sequences which the denial of a future state ne- 
cessarily involves. It throws a vail of darkness 
over the scenes of creation, and wraps in impene- 
trable mystery the purposes for which man was 
ereated,—it exhibits the moral world as a chaotic 
mass of discordant elements, accomplishing no end, 
and controlled by no intelligent agency,—it rep- 
resents mankind as connected with each other 
merely by time and place, as formed merely for 
sensual enjoyment, and destined to perish with 
the brutes,—it subverts the foundations of moral 
action, removes the strongest motives to the prac- 
tice of virtue, and opens the flood-gates of every 
vice, —it removes the anchor of hope from the 
anxious mind, and destroys every principle that 
has a tendency to support us in the midst of suf- 
ferings,—it throws a damp on every effort to raise 
mankind to the dignity of their moral and intel- 
lectual natures, and is calculated to obstruct the 
progress of useful science,—it prevents the mind 
from investigating and admiring the beauties of 
creation, and involves in a deeper gloom the ruins 
of nature which are scattered over the globe,—it 
terminates every prospect of becoming more 
fully acquainted with the glories of the firmament 
and every hope of beholding the plans of Provi- 
dence completely unfolded,—it involves the char- 
acter of the Deity in awful obscurity, it deprives 
Him of the attributes of infinite wisdom, benevo- 
.ence and rectitude, and leaves him little more 
than boundless omnipotence, acting at random, 
and controlled by no beneficentagency. In short, 
it obliterates every motive to the performance of 
noble and generous actions, damps the finest feel- 
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‘ings and affections of humanity, leads to universal 


skepticism, cuts off the prospect of everything 
which tends to cheer.the traveler in his pilgrimage 
through life, and presents to his view nothing but 
an immense blank, overspread with the blackness 
of darkness forever. fic 
Such being the blasphemous and absurd conse- 
quences which flow from the denial of the doe- 
trine of a future state of retribution—the man 
who obstinately maintains such a position, must 
be considered as unworthy. not only of the name 
of a philosopher, but of that of a rational being, 
and as one who would believe against demonstra- 
tion, and swallow any absurdity, however extrava- 
gant, which quadrates with his groveling appe- 
tites and passions. Mathematicians frequently 
demonstrate a truth by showing that its contrary 
is impossible, or involves an absurdity. Thus, 
Euclid demonstrates the truth of the fourth 
proposition of the first book of his Elemente, 
by showing that its contrary implies this ob- 
vious absurdity—‘“that two straight lines may 
enclose a space.’ This mode of proving the 
truth of a proposition is considered by every ge- 
ometrician, as equally conclusive and satisfactory, 
as the direct method of demonstration; because 
the contrary of every falsehood must be truth, 
and the contrary of every truth, falsehood. And 
ifthis mode of demonstration is conclusive in math- 
ematics, it ought to be considered as equally con- 
clusive in moral and theological reasoning. If, 
for example, the denial of a future existence in- 
volves in it the idea that God is not a Being possess- 
ed of impartial justice, and of perfect wisdom and 
goodness—notwithstanding the striking displays 
of the two last mentioned attributes in the system 
of nature—we must, I presume, either admit the 
doctrine of the immortality of man, or deny that 
a Supreme Intelligence presides over the affairs of 
the universe. For, a Being divested of these at- 
tributes, is not entitled to the name of Deity, nor 
calculated to inspire intelligent minds with adora- 
tion and love; but itis reduced to something like 
uncontrollable fate, or mere physical force, impel- 
ling the movements of universal nature with- 
out a plan, without discrimination, and without 
intelligence. On the same principle (the reductio 
ad absurdum), we demonstrate the earth’s annual 
revolution round the sun. The motions of the 
planets, as viewed from the earth, present an in- 
explicable maze contrary to everything we should 
expect in a well arranged and orderly system. 
These bodies appear sometimes to move back- 
ward, sometimes forward, sometimes to remain 
stationary, and to describe looped curves, so ano- 
malous or confused, that we cannot suppose an 
Infinite Intelligence the contriver of a system of 
such inextricable confusion, Hence the astro- 
nomer concludes, on good grounds, that the earth 
is a moving body; and no one thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject ever calls it in question: 
for when our globe is considered as revolving 
round the center of the system in concert with 
the other planetary orbs, all the apparent irregula- 
ritiesin their motions are completely accounted for, 
and the whole system appears reduced to a beau- 
tiful and harmonious ordet, in accordance with 
every idea we ought fo form of the wisdom and 
intelligence of its author. : 
In the same way, the admission of the doctrine 
of a future state accounts for the apparent irregu- 
larities of the moral world, and affords a key for 
a solution of all the difficulties that may arise in 
the mind respecting the equity of the Divine ad- 
ministration in the present state. In opposition to 
the desponding reflections and gloomy views of the 
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skeptic, 
hope, an 
seenes of creation, 
government of the Almighty. It exhibits the Self- 
existent and Eternal Mind as an object of ineffable | 
sublimity, grandeur, and loveliness, invested with 
unerring wisdom, impartial justice, and boundless 
benevolence, presiding over an endless train of in- 
telligent minds formed after his image, governing 
them with just and equitable laws, controlling ‘ll 
things by an almighty and unerring hand, and 
rendering all his dispensations ultimately ¢ondu- 
cive to the happiness of the moral universe. It 
presents before us an unbounded scene, in which 
we may hope to contemplate the scheme of Provi- 
dence in all its objects and bearings, where the 
glories of the divine perfections will be illustriously 
displayed, where the powers of the human mind 
will be perpetually expanding, and new objects of 
sublimity and beauty incessantly rising to the view, 
in boundless perspective, world without end. It 
dispels the clouds that hang over the present and 
future destiny of man, and fully accounts for those 
longing looks into futurity which accompany us 
at every turn, and those capacious powers of intel- 
lect, which cannot be fully exerted in the present 
life. It presents the most powerful motives to a 
life of virtue, to the performance of beneficent 
and heroic actions, to the prosecution of substan- 

- tial science, and to the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge among all ranks of mankind. It affords the 
strongest consolation and support, amidst the trials 
of life, and explains the reasons of those sufferings 
to which we are here exposed, as being incentives 
to the exercise of virtue, and as “ working out for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” It affords us ground to hope that the vail 
which now intercepts our view of the distant re- 
gions of creation, will be withdrawn, and that the 
amazing structure of the universe, in all its sub- 
lime proportions and beautiful arrangements, will 
be more clearly unfolded to our view. It dispels 
the terrors which naturally surround the messenger 
of death, and throws a radiance over the mansions 
of the tomb. It cheers the gloomy vale of death, 
and transforms it into a passage which leads to a 
world of perfection and happiness, where moral 
evil shall be forever abolished, where intellectual 
light shall beam with effulgence on the enraptured 
spirit, and where celestial virtue, now so frequent- 
ly persecuted and contemned, shall be enthroned 
in undisturbed and eternal empire. 

Since, then, it appears that the denial of a future 
state involves in it so many difficulties, absurd 
consequences and blasphemous assumptions, and 
the admission of this doctrine throws a light over 
the darkness that broods over the moral world, 
presents a clue to unravel the mazes of the divine 
dispensations, and solves every difficulty in relation 
to the present condition of the human race—the’ 
pretended philosopher who rejects this important 
truth must be considered as acting in direct oppo- 
sition to those principles of reasoning which he 
uniformly admits in his physical and mathemat- 
ical investigations, and as determined to resist the 
force of every evidence which can be adduced in 
proof of his immortal destination. 
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d throws a glorious radiance over the 





and over every part of the | 
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pacious intellectual powers with which man is fur- 
nished—the capacity of making perpetual progress 
toward intellectual and moral perfection—the un- 
limited range of view which is opened to the human 
mind throughout the immensity of space and dura- 
tion—the moral powers of action with which man 
is indued—the forebodings and apprehensions of the 
mind when under the influence of remorse—the 
disordered state of the moral world when contrast- 
ed with the systematical order of the material—-the . 
unequal distribution of rewards and punishments, 
viewed in connection with the justice of God—the 
absurdity of admitting that the thinking principle in 
man will be annihilated—and the blasphemous and 
absurd consequences which would follow if the idea 
of a future state of retribution were rejected. 
Perhaps there are some of these arguments, 
taken singly, that would be insufficient fully to es- 
tablish the truth of man’s eternal destiny; but 
when taken in combination with each other, they 
carry irresistible evidence to the mind of every 
unbiased inquirer. They all reflect a mutual lus- 
ter on each other; they hang together in perfect 
harmony; they are fully consistent with the most 
amiable and sublime conceptions we can form of 
the Deity; they are congenial to the sentiments 
entertained by the wisest and best of men in every 
age; they are connected with allthe improvements 
and discoveries in the moral and physical worlds; 
and, like the radii of a circle, they all converge to 
the same pdint, and lead directly to the same con- 
clusion. It appears next to impossible, that such 
a mutual harmony, consistency, and dependence, 
could exist among a series of propositions that had 
no foundation in truth; and, therefore, they ought 
to be considered, when taken conjunctly, as hay- 
ing all the force of a moral demonstration. They 
rest on the same principles and process of reason- 
ing from which we deduce the being of a God; 
and I see no way of eluding their force, but by 
erasing from the mind every idea of a Supreme 
Intelligence. Hence, it has generally, I might 
say, uniformly been found, that all nations that 
have acknowledged the existence of a Divine Be- 
ing, have likewise recognized the idea of a future 
state of retribution. These two fundamental pro- 
positions are so intimately connected, and the Jat- 
ter is so essentially dependent on the former, that 
they must stand or fall together. And, conse- 
quently, we find, that the man who obstinately 
rejects the doctrine of a future state, either avows 
himself a downright atheist, or acts precisely in 
the same way as a person would do, who believes 
that a Supreme Moral Governor has no existence. 
But even the principles of atheism itself, though 
frequently embraced by vicious characters to allay 
their fears, are not sufficient to remove all appre- 
hensions in regard to a future existence. For, if 
the universe be the production merely of an eter- 
nal succession of causes and effects, produced by 
blind necessity impelling the atoms of matter 
through the voids of immensity—what should hin- 
der, that amidst the infinite combinations arising 
from perpetual motion, men should be created, de- 
stroyed, and again ushered into existence, with the 
same faculties, reminiscences, perceptions and rela- 
tions as in their former state of existence? And, 
although thousands or millions of years should in- 
tervene between such transformations, yet such 
periods might appear as short and imperceptible 
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case? If the movements of the universe were the 
productions of chance, directed by no intelligent 
agency, we should incessantly be haunted with the 
most dreadful anticipations. We should see the 
images of death, annihilation, and reproduction 
advancing before us in the most terrific forms, and 
should find it impossible to determine on what 
foundation the hopes and the destiny of intelligen- 
ces reposed. We should be uncertain whether 
mankind were doomed to perish irrecoyerably, or, 
by the operation of some unknown cause, or acci- 
dent, to be reproduced, at some future period in 
duration, and devoted to endless torments. The 
comparative order and tranquillity which now sub- 
sist, or have subsisted for ages past, could afford us 
no ground of hope that such consequences would 
not take place: for all the revolutions of time to 
which we can look back, are but asa moment in the 
midst of infinite duration, and the whole earth but 
a point in theimmensity of space. So that, during 
the lapse of infinite ages, changes, revolutions and 
transformations might be effected, which might 
overwhelm all the intelligent beings that ever ex- 
isted, in eternal misery. Hence it appears, that 
even atheism itself, with all its mass of contradic- 


tions and absurdities, cannot entirely shelter its | 


abettors from the terrors of an unknown futurity. 

I shall only remark farther, on this part of my 
subject,—that, although the arguments now ad- 
duced in support of the immortality of man were 
less powerful than they really are, they ought to 
make a deep impression on the mind of every re- 
flecting person, and determine the line of conduct 
which he ought to pursue. If they were only 
probable—if they possessed no greater degree of 
weight than simply to overbalance the opposite 
arguments, still, it would be every man’s interest 
to act on the supposition, that a future world has 
a real existence. For, in the ordinary affairs of 
human life, and even in the sciences, our opin- 
ions and conduct are generally determined by a 
series of probabilities, and a concurrence of rea- 
sons, which supply the want of more conclusive 
evidence on subjects which are not susceptible 
of strict demonstration. A merchant, when he 
purchases a eertain commodity, has no demonstra- 
tive evidence that the sale of it shall ultimately 
turn to his advantage; but, from a consideration 
of its price and quality, of the circumstances of 
trade, and of his immediate prospects, he deter- 
mines on the purchase ; and, by acting on the 
ground of similar probabilities, he conducts his 
affairs, so as to issue in his prosperity and success. 
A philosopher has no demonstrative arguments to 
support the one-half of the opinions he has 
formed, in relation to the phenomena of human 
society, and of the material world. His deduc- 
tions respecting the causes of the winds, of thunder 
and lightning, of volcanic eruptions, of the na- 
ture of light, sound, electricity, galvanism, and 
other operations in the system of nature, are 
grounded on that species of reasoning which is 
termed analogical, and which, at best, amounts to 
nothing more than a high degree of probability. 
Notwithstanding, he feels no hesitation in prose- 
cuting his experiments and researches, under the 
guidance of such reasoning, confident that it 
will ultimately lead him to the innermost recesses 
of the temple of truth; for we know, that the 
most splendid discoveries of me@lern times, have 
originated from inquiries and observations, con- 
ducted on the ground of analogical reasoning. 
In like manner, in the important subject under 
consideration, we ought to be determined in our 
views and conduct, even by probabilities, although 
the arguments adduced should leave the question 
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at issue in some measure undetermined. For, if 
an éternal world has a real existence, we not only 
embrace an error in rejecting this idea, but, by. 
acting in conformity with our erroneous concep- 
tions, run the risk of exposing ourselves to the 
most dreadfulandappalling consequences. Where- 
as, if there be no future state, the belief of it, 
accompanied with a corresponding conduct, can 
produce no bad effect either upon our own minds 
or those of others. On the contrary, it would 
prove a pleasing illusion during our passage, 
through a world of physical and moral evil, and 
would revive the downcast spirit, when over- 
whelmed with the. disappointments and sorrows 
which are unavoidable in-our present condition. 
So that, even in this case, we might adopt the 
sentiment of an ancient philosopher,* and say— 
“Tf I am wrong in believing that the souls of 
men are immortal, I please myself in my mistake; 
nor while I live will I ever choose that this opin- 
ion, with which Iam so much delighted, should 
be wrested from me. But if, at death, I am to be 
aunihilated, as some minute philosophers suppose, 
lam not afraid lest those wise men, when ex- 
tinct too, should laugh at my error.”’ : 

But, if the arguments we have brought. for- 
ward; amount, not only to bare probability, but to 
moral certainty, or, at' least, to something nearly 
approximating to moral demonstration—if the 
opposite opinion involves a train of absurdities, 
if it throws a dismal gloom over the destiny of 
man, and over the scenes of: the universe, and if 
it robs the Almighty of the most glorious and 
distinguishing attributes of his nature—no words 
are sufficient to express the folly and inconsisten- 
cy of the man, by whatever title he may be dis- 
tinguished, who is determined to resist conviction, 
and who resolutely acts, as if the idea of a future 
world were a mere chimera. To pass through 
life with indifference and unconcern, to overlook 
the solemn scenes of the invisible world, and to 
brave the terrors of the Almighty, which may be 
displayed in that state—#in the face of such 
powerful arguments as even reason can produce 
—is not only contrary to every prudential princi- 
ple of conduct, but the hight of infatuation and 
madness. Such persons must be left to be aroused 
to consideration, by the awful conviction which 
will flash upon their minds, when they are trans- 
ported to that eternal state which they now dis- 
regard,and find themselves placed at the bar of an 
almighty and impartial Judge. 

Among the considerations which have been 
adduced to prove the immortality of man, I have 
taken no notice of an argument, which is almost 
exclusively dwelt upon by some writers, namely, 
that which is founded on the immateriality of the 
human soul. I have declined entering upon any 
illustration of this topic-—l. Because the proof 
of the soul’s. immateriality involves a variety of 
abstract metaphysical discussions, and requires 
replies to various objections which have been 
raised against it, which would tend only to per- 
plex readers endowed with plain common sense. 
2. Because the doctrine of the immateriality of 
the thinking principle, however clearly it may be 
proved, can add nothing to the weight of the 
considerations already brought forward; nor, 
when considered by itself, can it afford any con- 
clusive argument in favor of the soul’s immor- 
tality. It simply leads us to this conclusion,— 
that, since the soul is an uncompounded sub- 
stance, it cannot perish by a decomposition of its 
parts; and consequently, may exist, in a separate 
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state, in the full exercise of its powers, after its 


corporeal tenement is dissolved, But its immor- 


tality cannot necessarily be inferred from its 
natural capacity of existing in a state of separa- 
tion from the body; for that being who created 
it may, if he pleases, reduce it to annihilation, since 
all the works of God, whether material or im- 
material, depend wholly on that power by which 
they were originally brought into existence. Its 
immortality depends solely on the will of ‘its 
Creator, without whose sustaining energy the 
whole creation would sink into its original no- 
thing. If it could be proved that God will employ 
his power to annihilate the soul, in vain should 
we attempt to demonstrate that it is naturally im- 
mortal. But. whether God wills that the soul 
should be destroyed at death, is a very different 
question from that which relates to its nature as 
an immaterial substance. The whole train of 
argument illustrated in the preceding pages, af- 
fords, I presume, satisfactory evidence that the 
Creator will never annihilate the human soul, but 
has destined it to remain in the vigorous exercise 
of its: noble faculties to all eternity. 

Hence it follows, that it is a matter of trivial 
importance, when considering the arguments 
which prove our immortal destiny, whether we 
view the soul as a material, or as an immaterial 
substance. Suppose I were to yield to the skep- 
tic, for a moment, the position, “ that the soul is 
a material substance, and cannot exist but in con- 
nection with a material frame,’’? what would he 
gain by the concession? It would not subtract a 
single atom from the weight of evidence which 
has: already been brought forward to prove the 
immortality of man. For, if we can prove that 
God has willed the immortality of the soul, and, 
consequently, has determined to interpose his al- 
mighty power, in order to support its faculties 
throughout an eternal existence, in vain shall he 
have proved that it is not immortal in its nature. 
He who created the human soul and indued it 
with so many noble faculties, can continue its 
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existence, through an unlimited extent of dura- 
tion, in a thousand modes incomprehensible to us. 
If a material system of organical powers be, ne- 
cessary for the exercise of its energies, he can 
either clothe it with a fine ethereal vehicle, at the 
moment its present tenement is dissolved, or con- 
nect it, in another region of the universe, with 
a corporeal frame of more exquisite workmanship, 
analogous to that which it now animates. For 
anything we know to the contrary, there may 
be some fine material system, with which it is 
essentially connected, and which goes off with it 
at death, and serves as a medium through which 
it may hold a direct communication with the 
visible universe. Even although its conscious- 
ness of existence were to be suspended for 
thousands of years, its Creator can afterward in- 
vest it with a new organical frame, suited to the 
expansive sphere of action to which it is destined; 
and the intervening period of its repose may be 
made to appear no longer than the lapse of a few 
moments. In short, if God has sustained the 
material universe hitherto, and will, in all proba- 
bility, continue it forever in existence, so that not a 
single atom now existing, shall at any future 
period be annihilated—the same Power and In- 
telligence can, with equal ease, support the think- 
ing principle in man, whatever may be its nature 
or substance, and however varied the transforma- 
tions through which it may pass. If.the Creator 
is both able and willing to perpetuate the exist- 
ence of the rational spirit through ‘an endless 
duration, and if his wisdom, benevolence and rec- 
titude require that this object should be accom- 
plished, all difficulties arising from its nature or the 
mode. of its, subsistence, must at once evanish. 
The preceding arguments in support of a future 
state, are, therefore, equally conclusive, whether 
we consider the soul as a pure immaterial substanee, 
or as only a peculiar modification of matter; so 
that the skeptic who adopts the absurd idea of the 
materiality of mind, cannot, even on this ground 
invalidate the truth of man’s eternal destination. 


CHAPTER Il. 
PROOFS OF A FUTURE STATE FROM DIVINE REVELATION. 


Tum evidences of a future state, which we have 
endeavored, in the preceding pages. to investi- 

te on the principles of human reason, are am- 
ply confirmed and illustrated in the Revelation 
contained in the Sacred Scriptures. It is one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of that revela- 
tion, that, in every important point, it harmo- 
nizes with the deductions of sound reason, and 
the principles of common sense. This was natu- 
rally to be presumed; since God is the author 
both of the reasoning faculty, and of the declara- 
tians contained in the volume of inspiration; and 
this consideration forms a strong presumptive 
argument in support of the divine authority of 
the Scriptures, and should excite us to receive, 
with cordial veneration and esteem, a revelation 
which confirms the law of nature, and is conge- 
nial to the sentiments of the wisest and the. best 
of mankind in all ages. If any serious inquirer, 
who had entertained doubts on this subject, has 
been led to a conviction of the reality of his im- 
mortal destiny, by such arguments as the preced- 
ing, he will naturally resort to the Sacred Records 





for more full information on this important point; 
and I should have no fear of any one remaining 
long an enemy of Revelation, when once a pow- 
erful conviction of'a future state has been deeply 
impressed on his mind. If a man is fully con- 
vinced that he is standing every moment on the 
verge of an eternal state, he cannot but feel 
anxious to acquire the most correct information 
that can be obtained respecting that world which 
is to constitute his everlasting abode; and if he 
is altogether careless and insensible in this respect, 
it is quite clear, that he has no thorough convic- 
tion of the realities of a life to come. 

The Christian Revelation has “brought life 
and immortality to light,” not so much on ac- 
count of the express assurance it gives of the 
reality of a future world, but chiefly, as it clearly 
exhibits the nature and the employments of that 
state, its endless duration, the ground on which 
we can expect happinéssin it, and the dispositions 
and virtues which qualify us for’ relishing its ex- 
ercises and enjoying its felicities; and particu.arly, 
as it opens to our view the glorious scene of a 
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“resurrection from the dead,” and the re-union of 
soul and body in the mansions of bliss. 

Tn illustrating this topic, it would be quite un- 
necessary to enter into any lengthened details. 
When the divine authority of the Scriptures is 
recognized, a single proposition or assertion, when 
it is clear and express, is sufficient to determine 
the reality of any fact, or the truth of any doc- 
trine; and therefore, I shall do little more than 
bring forward a few passages bearing on the 
point under consideration, and intersperse some 
occasional remarks. As. some have called in 
question the position, “that the doctrine of a 
future state was known to the Jews,’ I shall, in 
the first place, bring forward a few passages and 
considerations to show that the doctrine of im- 
mortality was recognized under the Jewish as 
well as under the Christian dispensations. ; 

As the belief of a future state lies at the very 
. foundation of religion, it is impossible to suppose, 
that a people whom the Almighty had chosen to be 
his worshipers, and the depositories of his revealed 
will, should have remained ignorant of this inter- 
esting and fundamental truth, and have had their 
views confined solely to the fleeting scenes of the 
present world. “Faith,” says Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews, “is the confident expectation of 
things hoped-for, and the conviction ‘of things 
not seen.”* It includes a belief in the existence 
of God, and of the rewards of a life to come; for, 
says the same apostle, “He that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and that he is the re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him.” Hav- 
ing stated these principles, he proceeds to show, 
that the ancient patriarchs were animated in all 
their services by their conviction of the realities 
of a future and invisible world. With respect 'to 
Abraham he informs us, that “he expected a city 
which had foundations; whose builder and maker 
is God.” He obtained no such city in the earthly 
Canaan; and therefore we must necessarily sup- 
pose, that his views were directed to mansions of 
perpetuity beyond the confines of the present 
world. With respect to Moses, he says, that un- 
der all his persecutions and afflictions, “he en- 
dured as seeing Him who is invisible; for he had 
a respect to the recompense of reward.’ That 
reward did not consist in temporal grandeur, 
otherwise, he might have enjoyed it in much more 
splendor and security in Egypt, as the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter; nor did it consist in the pos- 
session of Canaan, for he was not permitted to 
enter into that goodly land. It must, therefore, 
have been the celestial inheritance to which the 
eye of his faith looked forward, as the object of 
his joyful anticipation. With regard to all the other 
patriarchs whose names stand high on the records 
of the Old-Testament Church, he declares, that 
“they confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on earth,” that “they declared plainly 
that they sought a better country, that is, an 
heavenly;”’ and that those who “were tortured” 
to induce them to renounce their religion, en- 
dured their sufférings with invincible fortitude, 
“not accepting deliverance’? when it was offered 
them, “that they might obtain a better resurrec- 
tion.” 

In accordance with these declarations, the pro- 
phets, in many par‘s of their writings, speak 
decisively of their expectatie>s of a future life, 
and of the consolation the prospect of it afforded 
them, under their sufferings. ‘“‘As for me,” says 


the Psalmist, “I shall behold thy face in right-| 


eousness; I shall be satisfied when I awake with 
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thy likeness.’ «My flesh shall rest in hope ;. for 
| thou wilt not leave my soul in the grave. Thou 


wilt show me the path of life: in thy presence is 
fullness of joy; at thy right band are pleasures 
for evermore.’’ “ Yea, though 1 walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; 
for thou art with me. Surely goodness and 
mercy will follow me all. the days of my life, 
and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever.’’ 


“God will redeem my soul from the grave; for ° 


he will receive me.”? “Whom have I in heaven 
but thee? and there is none upon earth that I de- 
sire beside thee. Thou wilt guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterward receive me to glory. My 
flesh and my heart shall fail; but God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion forever.” 
Nothing can be no more clear and express than 
such declarations. If the psalmist had no belief 
in a future state, and no hopes of enjoying its 
felicities, after the termination of his earthly 
pilgrimage, his language is absolutely without 
meaning. What rational interpretation can be 
given to the expressions of ‘dwelling in the 
house of God forever,” after his days on earth 
are numbered—of ‘Jehovah being his everlast- 
ing portion,’’ after his heart had ceased to beat— 
and of his being “redeemed from the grave,” 
and put in possession of “fullness: of joy,’’ and 
“everlasting pleasure,’’—if his views were con- 
fined to the narrow limits of time, and the bownda- 
ries of the earthly Canaan? Such expressions would 
be a species of bombast and hyperbole altogether 
inconsistent with the dignity and veracity of an 
inspired writer. 

Job, that illustrious example of patience under 
affliction, consoled his spirit in the midst of ad- 
versity by the hopes he entertained of a blessed 
immortality. “I know,’ says he, “that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth: and, after I awake, 
though this body shall be destroyed, yet out of 
my flesh shall I see God.” In various other pas- 
sages of the prophets, not only a future state, but 
a resurrection from the grave and the solemni- 
ties of the day of judgment are plainly intimated. 
“The dead men shall live, together with my dead 
body ‘shall they rise. Awake and sing, ye’ that 
dwell in dust; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall cast out the dead.” “ Rejoice, 
O young man, in thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thy heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: 
but know thou, that for all these things God will 
bring thee’ into judgment.” “For God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be 
evil.” ‘“ Many of them that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt. And 
they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament; and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” 

One reason, among others, why the doctrine 
of a future state is not frequently adverted to, 
and treated in’ detail, in the writings of the Old 
Testament, undoubtedly is, that it was a truth so 
well understood, so generally recognized, and so 
essential to the very idea of religion, that it 
would have been superfluous to have dwelt upon 
it in detail, or to have brought it forward’ as a new 
discovery. ‘This doctrine is implied in the phra- 
seology of the Old Testament, in many cases 
where there is no direct reference to a future 
world, as in such passages as the following: «T 
am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob: Exod 
iii. 6. Our Saviour has taught us to consider 
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this and similar passages as embodying the doc- 
trine of a future life. “For God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living.” If the holy pa- 
triarchs whose names are here commemorated 
with so much honor, were reduced to the condi- 
tion of the clods of the valley, and if their intel- 
Jectual part were not in existence, Jehovah would 
never own the high relation of a God to those 
whom he has finally abandoned, and suffered to 
* sink into non-existence. Consequently, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob were living and intelligent beings, 
in another state, when this declaration was made 
to Moses at the burning bush. The phrase, “He 
was gathered to his people,’? implies a similar 
sentiment. In Gen. xxv, it is said, “ Abraham 
gave up the ghost, and was gathered to his people.” 
This expression is not to be viewed as importing 
that he was buried with his fathers; for the fathers 
of Abraham were buried several hundreds of miles 
from the cave of Machpelah, in which Abraham’s 
mortal remains were deposited,—some of them in 
‘the land of Chaldea, and some of them in the 
country of Mesopotamia, which lay at a'consid+ 
erable distance from the land of Canaan. The 
true meaning must therefore be, that he was 
“gathered” to the assembly of the righteous, to 
the blessed society of those congenial spirits, emi- 
nent for their piety, who bad passed before him 
into the invisible world. Hence says the Psalmist, 
‘Gather not my soul with sinners.”——Hence, says 
Job, when describing the miseries of the wicked, 
“The rich man shall lie down’? in. the grave, 
‘“buthe shall not be.gathered ;” and the prophet,when 
personating the Messiah, declares, ‘Though Is- 
rael be not gathered, yet shall I be glorious in the 
eyes of Jehovah.” , 

These remarks may suffice to show, that the 
doctrine of a future state was known, and 
generally recognized, by the venerable patriarchs 
and other illustrious characters ‘that flourished 
under the Jewish dispensation. 

That,this doctrine is exhibited in the clearest 
light in the Christian Revelation, has never been 
disputed, by any class of religionists, nor even by 
infidels themselves. In this revelation, however, 
the doctrine of immortality is not attempted to 
be proved by any labored arguments or super- 
natural evidences, nor is it brought forward.as a 
new discovery. Itis evidently taken for granted, and 
incidentally interwoven through all the discourses 
of our Saviour and his apostles, as a truth which 
lies at the foundation of religion, and which 
never ought for a moment to be called in ques- 
tion. In elucidating this topic, it will be quite 
sufficient simply to quote a few passages from the 
New-Testament writers. 

Paul, when looking forward to the dissolution 
‘of his mortal frame, declares, in his own name, 
and in the name of all Christians—* Our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
out for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory; while we aim not at things which are 
visible, but at those which are invisible; for the 
things which are visible aro temporary, but those 
which are invjsible are eternal. For we know, 
that, if this earthly house of our tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
When the time of his departure from the body 
was at hand, he dectared, “I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished my course, 1 have 
kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for mea 
crown of righteousness, which the righteous Judge 
shall give me at thatday; and not to me only, but to 
all them that love his appearing.” The apostle 
Peter declares, that believers “are regenerated to 
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the lively hope of an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for them.’’~ «When the chief Shepherd 
shall appear, we shall receive a crown of glory, 
which fadeth not away.’ Our Saviour de- 
clares, in reférence to his servants, “I give unto 
them eternal life, and they shall never perish.” 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it 
were not so I would have told you. I go to pre- 
pare a place for you. And» I will come again, 
and receive you to myself, that where I am there 
you may be also.” And again, “ Many shall 
come from the east and the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ ‘Then shall the right- 
eous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father.” 

While these and similar passages clearly de- 
monstrate the certainty of an eternal world, and 
the future happiness of the righteous—the apos- 
tles and evangelists are equally explicit in, assert- 
ing the future misery of the wicked, “The un- 
righteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” 
but “shall go away into everlasting punishment.’ 
“The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, 
with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and who 
obey not the Gospel: who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power.” “ At 
the end of the world, the angels shall come forth 
and sever the wicked from among the just, and 
shall cast them into a furnace of fire, where shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” ‘The fear- 
ful and. unbelieving, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, 
shall haye their part in the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimstone. There shall in nowise 
enter into the heavenly Jerusalem anything that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, 
or maketh a lie.” : 

The way by which happiness in the future 
world may be obtained is also clearly exhibited. 
* Bternal life is the gift of God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.”? ‘For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” ‘This is the record, that God 
hath given to us eternal life, and this life ig 
in his Son.” “The God of all grace hath called 
us unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus.””—The 
dispositions,of those on whom this happiness will 
be conferred, and the train of action which pre- 
pares us for the enjoyment of eternal bliss, are 
likewise distinctly described. ‘“Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap. He that 
soweth to the flesh, shali of the flesh reap corruption, 
but he that soweth to the spirit, shall of the 
spirit reap life everlasting.” ‘To them who, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, 
honor, and immortulity, God will recompense 
eternal life.”? “ The pure in heart shall see God.” 
“He that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 
“Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the 
temple of my God, and he shall go no more out.” ; 
“Blessed are they that do his commandments, 
that they may have a right to the tree of life, and 
may enter through the gates into the city.” 

The nature of the heavenly [clicity, and the 
employments of the future world, are likewise in 
cidentally stated and illustrated. The foundation 
of happiness in that state is declared to consist in 
perfect freedom from moral impurity, and in the 
attainment of moral perfection. “No one who 
worketh abomination can enter the gates of the 
New Jorusalem.” ‘Christ Jesus gave himself 
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for the church, that he might sanctify and cleanse 
it, and that he might present it to himself a glori- 
ous church, holy, and without blemish.” The 
honor which awaits the faithful, in the heavenly 
world, is designated “a crown of righteousness.” 
The inheritance to which they are destined is 
declared to be “undefiled”? with moral pollution; 
and it is “an inheritance among them that ure 
sanctified.’? “When Christ, who is our life, 
shall appear,’’ says the Apostle John, “we shail be 
like him,’ adorned with all the beauties of holi- 
ness which he displayed on earth as our pattern 
and exemplar. The employments of that world 
are represented as consisting in adoration of the 
Creator of the universe, in the celebration of his 
praises, in the contemplation of his works, and 
in those active services, flowing from the purest 
love, which have a tendency to promote the har- 
mony and felicity of the intelligent creation. “I 
beheld,” said John, when a vision of the future 
world was presented to his view, “and, lo, a 
great multitude, which no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, clothed in white 
robes, crying with a loud voice, Salvation to our 
God that sitteth upon the throne,.and unto the 
Lamb. Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honor, and power, be ascribed 
to our God forever and ever.” That the contem- 
plation of the works of God is one leading part 
of the exercises of the heavenly inhabitants, ap- 
pears, from the scene presented to the same apos- 
tle, in another vision, where the same celestial 
ehoir are represented as falling. down before Him 
that sat on the throne, and saying, “Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and 
power; for thou hast created all things, and for 
thy pleasure they are, and were created.”’ Such 
sublime adorations and ascriptions of praise, are 
the natural results of their profound investiga- 
tions of the wonderful works of God. In ac- 
cordance with the exercises of these holy intelli- 
gences, another chorus of the celestial inhabitants 
is exhibited as singing the song of Moses, the 
servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, 
“Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty, just and true are thy ways, thou King 
of saints.” 

The resurrection of the body to an immortal 
life, is also declared, in the plainest and most de- 
cisive language. This is one of the peculiar dis- 
coveries of Revelation; for, although the ancient 
sages of the heathen world generally admitted the 
immortality of the soul, they seem uever to have 
formed the most distant conception, that the 
bodies of men, after putrefying in the grave, 
would ever be reanimated; and hence, when Paul 
declared this doctrine to the Athenian philoso- 
phers, he was pronounced to be a babbler. This 
sublime and consoling truth, however, is put 
beyond all doubt by our'Saviour and his apostles. 
—‘“ The hour is coming,’’ says Jesus, ‘ when, all 
that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and shall come forth: they that have 
done good, to the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, to the resurrection of condemna- 
tion.” “Iam the resurrection and the life: he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live.” “Why should it be thought a 
thing incredible that God should raise the dead?” 
“We look for the Saviour, wiio shall change our 
vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body, according to the energy by which 
he is able even to subdue all things to himself.” 
«We shall all be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; for the 
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trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed.’’—The 
nature of this change, and the qualities of the 
resurrection-body, are likewise particularly de- 
scribed by Paul in the fifteenth chapter of the 
first epistle to the Corinthians. “It is sown,” or 
committed to the grave “in corruption; it is raised 
in incorruption,’’—liable no more to decay, dis- 
ease and death, but immortal as its Creator. “It 
is raised in Power,”—indued with strength and 
vigor incapable of being weakened or exhausted, 
and fitted to accompany the mind in its most 
vigorous activities.— It is raised in glory’’—des- 
tined to flourish in immortal, youth and beauty, 
and arrayed in a splendor similar fo that which 
appeared on the body of Christ when “his face 
did shine as the sun, and his’ raiment became 
white and glittering.”—It is raised a spiritual 
body’’—refined to the highest pitch of which 
matter is susceptible, capable of the most vigorous 
exertions and of the swiftest movements, indued 
with organs of perception of a more exquisite 
and sublime nature than those with which it is 
now furnished, and fitted to act as a suitable ve- 
hicle for the soul in all its celestial services and 
sublime investigations. 

Suchisa brief summary of the disclosures which 
the Christian Revelation has made, respecting 
the eternal destiny of mankind—a subject of in- 
finite importance to every rational being—a sub- 
ject of ineffable sublimity and grandeur, which 
throws into the shade the most important trans- 
actions, and the most splendid pageantry of this 
sublunary scene—a subject which should be in- 
terwoven with all our plans, pursuits and social 
intercourses, and which ought never for a mo- 
ment to be banished from our thoughts.—I shall, 
therefore, conclude this department of my ‘subject 
with a remark or two 


ON THE PRACTICAL INFLUENCE WHICH THE DOCTRINE 
OF A FUTURE STATE OUGHT TO HAVE UPON OUR 
AFFECTIONS AND CONDUCT. 


When we look around us on the busy scene of 
human life, and especially when we contemplate 
the bustle and pageantry which appear in a popu- 
lous city, we can scarcely help concluding, that 
the great majority of human beings that pass in 
review before us, are acting as if the present 
world were their everlasting abode, and as if they 
had no relation to an invisible state of existence 
To indulge in sensual gratifications, to acquire 
power, wealth and fame, to gratify vanity, ambi- 
tion and pride, to amuse themselves with pictures 
of fancy, with fantastic exhibitions, theatrical 
scenes and vain shows, and to endeavor to banish 
every thought of death and eternity from the 
mind, appear to be in their view the great and 
ultimate ends of existence. This is the case, not 
merely of those who openly avow themselves 
“men of the world,” and call in question the 
reality of a future existence; but also of thou- 
sands who regularly frequent our worshiping as- 
semblies, and profess their belief in the realities 
of an eternal state. They listen to the doctrines 
of eternal life, and of future punishment, with- 
out attempting to question either their reality or 
their importance, but as soon as they retire from 
“the place of the holy,” and mingle in the social 
circle, and the bustle of business, every impression 
of invisible realities evanishes from their minds, 
as if it had been merely a dream ora vision 
To cultivate the intellectual fae- 
ulties, to aspire after moral excellence, to de- 
vote the active powers te the glory of the 


th 
Creator, and the benefit of mankind; to live as | 
strangers and pilgrims upon earth, to consider 
the glories of this world as a transient scene that 
will soon pass away, and to keep the eye con- 
stantly fixed on the realities of an immortal life 
—are characteristics of only a comparatively 
small number of individuals scattered amidst the 
swarming population around us, who are fre- 
quently regarded by their fellows as a mean- 
spirited and ignoble race of beings. Though 
death is making daily havoc around them, though 
their friends and relatives are, year after year, 
dropping into the grave, though poets and orators, 
princes and philosophers, statesmen and stage- 
players, are continually disappearing from the 
living world; though sickness and disease are 
raging around and’ laying their victims of every 
age prostrate in the dust, and though they fre- 
quently walk over éhe solemn recesses of the 
burying ground, and tread upon the ashes of “the 
mighty man, and the man of war, the judge and 
the ancient, the cunning artificer, and the elo- 
quent orator,’’—yet they prosecute the path of 
dissipation and vanity with as much keenness 
and resolution, as if everything around them 
were unchangeable, and as if theit present en- 
joyments were to last forever. 

If this representation be founded on fact, we 
may assuredly conclude, that the great bulk of 
mankind have no fixed belief of the reality of a 
future world, and that more than the one half of 
those who profess an attachment to religion, are 
as little influenced in their general conduct by 
this solemn consideration, as if it were a matter 
of mere fancy, or of “doubtful disputation.” It 
is somewhat strange, and even paradoxical, that, 
amidst the never-ceasing changes which are tak- 
ing place among the living beings around us, men 
should so seldom look beyond the grave to which 
they are all advancing, and so seldom make in- 
quiries into the certainty and the nature of that 
state into which the tide of time has carried all 
the former generations of mankind. If a ycung 
man were made fully assured that at the end of 
two years, he should obtain the sovereignty of a 
fertile island in the Indian ocean, where he should 
enjoy every earthly pleasure his heart could de- 
sire,—his soul would naturally bound at the pros- 
pect, he would search his maps to ascertain 
the precise position of his future residence, he 
would make inquiries respecting it of those 
travelers who had either visited the spot or passed 
near its confines; he would peruse with avidity 
the descriptions which geographers have given of 
its natural scenery, its soil and climate, its pro- 
ductions and inhabitants; and, before his depar- 
ture, he would be careful to provide everything 
that might be requisite for his future enjoyment. 
If a person, when setting out on a journey which 
he was obliged to undertake, were informed that 
his road lay through a dangerous territory, where 
he should be exposed, on the one hand, to the 
risk of falling headlong into unfathomable gulfs, 
and, on the other, to the attacks of merciless 
sayages,—he would walk with caution, he would 
look around him at every step, and he would wel- 
come with gratitude any friendly guide that 
would direct his steps to the place of his destina- 
tion. But, in relation to a future and invisible 
world, there exist, in the minds of the bulk of 
mankind, a most ‘unaccountable apathy and in- 
difference; and not only an indifference, but, in 
many instances, a determined resolution .not to 
listen to anything that may be said respecting it. 
To broach the subject of immortality, in certain 
convivial circles, would be considered as approach- 
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ing to an insult; and the person who had the 
hardihood to do so, would be regarded as a rude, 
sanctimonious intruder How unaccountably 
foolish and preposterous is such. a conduct! es- 
pecially when we consider that those very persons 
who seem to be entirely regardless whether they 
shall sink into the gulf of annihilation, or into 
the regions of endless perdition, will pass whole 
days and nights in chagrin and despair for the loss 
of some employment, for a slight affront, or for. 
some imaginary reflection on their reputation 
and honor! 

Were it necessary to bring forward additional 
proofs that the greater part of mankind have no 
belief ina future state, or, which amounts nearly 
to the same thing, that it has no influence what- 
ever on the general tenor of their thoughts and 
actions—the prominent features of their conduct 
afford abundant evidence of this melancholy truth. 
Would a man, who firmly believes that he is des- 
tined to an everlasting state, pass fifty or sixty: 
years of his life without spending one serious 
thought about that unknown futurity into which 
he is soon to enter, or making the least inquiry 
respecting its nature and employments? Would 
he toil from morning to night, with incessant 
care, to lay up afew fleeting treasures, and never 
spend a single hour in considering what prepa- 
rations are requisite, for an endless existence? 
Would he spurn at that book which has unvailed 
the glories and the terrors of eternity, and 
“brought life and immortality to light?’’? Would 
he sneer at the person who is inquiring the way 
toa blessed immortality, and count him as an-ene- 
my when he wished to direct his attention to the 
concerns of an unseen world? Can that man be 
supposed to believe that a crown of glory awaits 
him in the heavens, whose whole soul is absorbed 
in the pursuits of ambition, and who tramples on 
every principle of truth and justice, m order to 
gain possession of a post of opulence and honor? 
Can those parents believe that in heaven there is 
“a treasure that fadeth not,’ while they teach 
their children to conclude, that the acquisition of 
a fortune, and the favor of the great, are the 
grand objects to which they should aspire? Can 
that old hoary-headed votary of pleasure consider 
himself as standing on the verge of an eternal 
world, who still indulges himself in all the fash- 
ionable follies and frivolities of the age, and never 
casts an eye beyond the precincts of the grave? 
Can that hard-hearted worldling, who shuts his ears 
at the cry of the poorand needy and who grasps his 
treasures with eagerness even amidst the agonies 
of dissolntion—believe that “a recompense of re- 
ward’’ awaits the benevolent “at the resurrection 
of the just?” Can that man be impressed with 
the solemnities of the eternal world, who, the mo- 
ment after he has committed the remains of a rela- 
tive to the grave, violates every humane and 
friendly feeling, and for the sake of a few paltry 
pounds or shillings, deprives the widow and the 
orphan of every earthly enjoyment? Can that 
courtly sycophant, who is continually hunting 
after places and pensions, fawning upon his supe- 
riors, and whose whole life is a continued course 
of treachery, adulation and falsehood—believe that 
“all liars shall have their portion in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone?”? Can that 
thoughtless debauchee believe that future punish- 
ment awaits the workers of iniquity, who runs 
from one scene of dissipation to another, whe 
wastes his time in folly and extravagance, and 
whose life is but one continued crime? Or can 
we even suppose that that clergyman, who is un+ 
remittingly aspiring after preferment, who is 
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mercilessly fleecing his flock, yet neglecting their 
instruction, and engaged in incessant litigations 
about some paltry tythes, seriously believes, that 
the treasures of this world are unworthy to be 
compared with that “exceeding great and eternal 
weight of glory which is ahout to be revealed in the 
life to come?’”? Such conduct plainly indicates, 
whatever professions certain descriptions of these 


characters may make, that the solemn realities of , 


the eternal world have no more practical influence 


on their minds than if they regarded them as un- | 


substantial phantoms, or as idle dreams. 

The doctrine of a future state is nota mere spec- 
ulative proposition, to serve as a subject of meta- 
physical investigation, or to be admitted merely 
to complete a'system of philosophical or theologi- 
cal belief. Itis a truth of the highest practical 
importance, which ought to be interwoven with 
the whole train of our thoughts andactions. Yet 
how many are there, even of those who bear the 
Christian name, who are incessantly engaged in 
boisterous disputes respecting the nature of faith, 
who have never felt the influence of that faith 
which is “the confident expectation of things 
hoped for, and the conviction of things which are 
not seen,’’ and which realizes to the mind, as if 
actually present, the glories of the invisible world! 
If we really believe the doctrine of immortality, 


it will manifest itself in our thoughts, affections | 


and pursuits. Jt will lead us to form a just esti- 
mate of the value of all earthly enjoyments. For, inthe 
light of eternity, all the secular pursuits in which 
men now engage, appear but as vanity, and all 
the dazzling objects which fascinate their eyes, as 
fleeting shadows. A realizing view of an eternal 
state dissipates the illusion which the eye of sense 
throws over the pageantry and the splendors of 
this world, and teaches us that all is transitory 
and fading, and that our most exquisite earthly 


enjoyments will ere long be snatched from our | 


embrace. For, not a single mark of our sublun- 
ary honors, not a single farthing of our boasted 
treasures, not a single trace of our splendid pos- 
sessions, nor a single line of the beauty of our 
persons, can be carried along with-us to the re- 
gions beyond the grave. It will stimulate us to set 
our affections on things above, and to indulge nm 
heavenly contemplations. ‘“ Where our treasure is, 
there will our heartsbe also.’ Rising superior to 
the delights of sense, and to the narrow boundaries 
of time, we will expatiate at large in those bound- 
less regions which eye hath not seen, and contem- 
plate, in the light of reason and of revelation those 
scenes of felicity and grandeur, which will burst 
upon the disembodied spirit, when it has dropped 
its earthly tabernacle in the dust. Like Seneca, 
when he contemplated, in imagination, the magni- 
tude and beauty of the orbs of heaven, we will look 
down, with a noble indifference, on the earth as a 
scarcely distinguishable atom, and say, “Is it to 
this little spot that the great designs and vast de- 
sires of mon are confined? Is it for this there is 
such disturbance of nations, so much carnage, and 
so many ruinous wars? O folly of deceived men! 
to imagine great kingdoms in the compass of an 
atom, to raise armies to divide a point of earth 
with their swords ! It is just as if the ants should 
divide their molehills into provinces, and conceive 
a field to be several kingdoms, and fiercely contend 
to enlarge their borders, and celebrate a triumph 
in gaining a foot of earth, as*u new province to 
their empire.”? In the light of heaven all sublu- 
nary glories fade away, and the mind is refined 
and ennobled, when, with the eye of faith, it pene- 
* 
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trates within the vail, and describes the splendors 
of the heaven of heavens. 

Again, if we believe the doctrine of immortality, 
we will be careful to avoid those sins which 
would expose us to misery in the future world, 
and to cultivate those dispositions and virtues 
which will prepare us for the enjoyment of eternal 
felicity. Between virtue and vice, sin and holiness, 
there is an essential and eternal distinction; and 
this distinction will be fully and visibly displayed 
in the eternal world. He whose life is a contin- 
ued scene of vicious indulgence, and who has de- 
voted himself to “work all manner of uncleanness 
with greediness,”? becomes, by such habits, “a 
vessel of wrath fitted for destruction;” and, from 
the very constitution of things, there is no possi- 
bility of escaping misery in the future state, if his 
existence be prolonged. Whereas, he who is 
devoted to the practice of holiness, who loves his 
Creator with supreme affection, and his neighbor 
as himself, who adds to his faith “virtue, know- 
ledge, temperance, patience, brotherly-kindness, 
and charity,” is, by such graces, rendered fit for 
everlasting communion with the Father of spirits, 
and for delightful association with all the holy 
intelligences that people his immense empire. 
Again, the belief of a future world should: excite 
us to the exercise of céntentment, and reconcile 
our minds to whatever privations or afflictions 
Providence, may allot to us in the present. world. 
“For the sufferings of the present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which is 
to be revealed.’’ If we believe that the whole train: 
of circumstances connected with our present lot, 
is arranged by Infinite Wisdom and benevolence, 
everything that befalls us here must have a 
certain bearing on the future world, and have a 
tendency 'to prepare us for engaging in its exer- 
cises and for relishing its enjoyments. In short, 
if we recognize the idea of an immortal life, we 
will endeavor to acquire clear and comprehen- 
sive views of its nature, its pleasures, and its em- 
ployments. We will not rest satisfied with vague 
and confused conceptions of celestial bliss; but 
will endeavor to form as precise and definite 
ideas on this subject as the circumstances of our 
sublunary station will permit. We will search the 
Oracles of Divine Revelation, and the discoveries 
of science, and endeavor to deduce from both the 
sublimest conceptions we can form of the glories 
of that “inheritance which is incorruptible, unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away, which is reserved 
in heaven for the faithful.” 

In a word, if our minds are as deeply impressed 
with this subject as its importance demands, we 
shall experience feelings similar to those which 
affected the mind of Hyeronymus when he con- 
templated the dissolution of the world, and the 
solemnities of the last judgment.—“* Whether I 
eat or drink, or in whatever other action or em- 
ployment I am engaged, that solemn voice always 
seems to sound in my ears, ‘Arise ye dead and 
come to judgment!’—As often as I think of the 
day of judgment, my heart quakes, and my whole 
frame trembles. If I am to indulge in any of the 
pleasures of the present life, I am resolved to do it 
in such a way, that the solemn realities of the fu+ 
ture judgment may never be banished from my 
recollection.’’* 





* Sive comedam, sive bibam, sive aliquid aliud faciam, 
semper vox illa in auribus meus sonare videtur: Surgite 
Mortui, et venite ad judicium. Quotius diem judicii cogito, 
totus corde et corpore contremisco. Si qua enim praesentis 
vite est lotitia, ita agenda est, ut nunquam amaritudo faturi 
judicii recedat a memoria. 
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PAR Pods 


ON THE CONNECTION OF SCIENCE WITH A FUTURE STATE. 


A Great outcry has frequently been made, by | the most ignorant, those whose reading and obser- 


many of those who wish to be considered as pious 
persons, about the vanity of human science. Cer- 
tain divines in their writings, and various descrip- 
tions of preachers in their pulpit declamations, 
not unfrequently attempt to embellish their dis- 
courses, and to magnify the truths of scripture, by 
contrasting them with what they are pleased to 
call “the perishing treasures of scientific know- 
ledge.” “The knowledge we derive from the 
Scriptures,” say they, “is able to make us wise 
unto salvation ; all other knowledge is but com- 
parative folly. The knowledge of Christ and him 
crucified will endure forever; but all human 
knowledge is transitory, and will perish forever 
when this world comes to an end. Men weary 
themselves with diviug into human science, while 
all that results to them is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Men may become the greatest philosophers, 
and have their understandings replenished with 
every kind of human knowledge, and yet perish 
forever. What have we to do with the planets 
and the stars, and whether they be peopled with 
inhabitants ? Our business is to attend to the sal- 
vation of our souls.”’ 

Now, alfhough some of the above, and similar 
assertions, when properly modified and explained, 
may be admitted as true, the greater part of them, 
along with hundreds of similar expressions, are 
either ambiguous or false. But, although they 
were all admitted as strictly true, what effect can 
the frequent reiteration of such comparisons and 
contrasts have on the mass of the people to whom 
they are addressed, who are already too much dis- 
inclined to the pursuit of general knowledge—but 
to make them imagine, that it is useless, and in 
some cases dangerous, to prosecute any other 
kind of knowledge than what is derived directly 
from the Scriptures? And what is the know- 
ledge which the great majority of those who at- 
tend the public services of religion have acquired 
of the contents of the sacred oracles? It is too 
often, I fear, exceedingly vague, confused and 
superficial; owing, in a great measure, to the 
want of those habits of mental exertion, which a 
moderate prosecution of useful science would have 
induced. i 

Such declamations as those to which I have 
now adverted, obviously proceed from a very lim- 
ited sphere of information and a contracted range 
of thought. It is rather a melancholy reflection, 
that any persons, particularly preachers of the 
gospel, should endeavor to apologize for their 
own ignorance by endeavoring to undervalue 
what they acknowledge they never have acquired, 





and therefore, cannot be supposed to understand 
and appreciate. For, although several well-in- 
formed and judicious ministers of religion, have 
been led, from the infiuence of custom, and from 
Copying the expressions of others, to use a phrase- 
ology which has a tendency to detract from the 
utility of scientific knowledge, yet it is generally | 


vation have been confined within the narrowest 
range, who are most forward in their bold and vague 
declamations on this topic. We never find, in 
any part of the Sacred Records,such comparisons 
and contrasts as those to which I allude. The 
inspired writers never attempt to set the word of 
God in opposition to his works, nor attempt to 
deter men from the study of the wonders of his 
creation, on the ground that it is of less impor- 
tance than the study of his word. On the con- 
trary, they take every proper opportunity of di- 
recting the attention to the mechanism and order, 
the magnificence and grandeur of the visible 
world; and their devotional feelings are kindled 
into rapture by such contemplations. When the 
Psalmist had finished his survey of the different 
departments of nature, as described in the ciy. 
Psalm, he broke out into the following devotional 
strains: ** How manifold are thy works, O Lord! 
in wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth is 
full of thy riches, so is the great and wide sea. 
The glory* of the Lord shall endure forever, the 
Lord shall rejoice in all his works. I will sing 
unto the Lord as long as I live; I will sing praises 
to my God while I have my being.” For the 
visible works of God display the same essential 
attributes of Deity, and of his superintending 
providence, as the revelations of his word; and it 
is one great design of that word to direct men to 
a rational and devout contemplation of these 
works in which his glory is so magnificently dis- 
played. And, therefore, to attempt to magnify 
the word of God by degrading his works, or to set 
the one in opposition to the other, is to attempt 
to set the Deity in opposition to himself, and to 
prevent mankind from offering a certain portion 
of that tribute of adoration. and thanksgiving 
which is due to his name. 

It is true, indeed, that the mere philosopher has 
frequently been disposed to contemplate the uni- 
verse as if it were a self-acting and independent 
machine. He has sometimes walked through the 
magnificent scenes of creation, and investigated 
the laws which govern the motions of the celes- 
tial orbs, and the agencies which produce the vari- 
ous phenomena of our sublunary system, without 
offering up that tribute of thanksgiving and praise 
which is due to the great First Cause, or feeling 
those emotions of adoration and reverence which 
such studies have a tendency to inspire. But it is 
no less true, that the mere theologian has, like- 
wise, not unfrequently, walked through the field 
of revelation, studied its doctrines and facts, and 
moral requisitions, written volumes in support of 
its heavenly origin, and defended its truths against 
the eavils _of adversaries, without feeling that. 
supreme love to God and affection toward his 
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* That is, the display of the Divine perfections in the ma- 
terial world, as the connection of the passage plainly inti- 


mates, 
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neighbor which it is the great object of the Serip- 
tures to produce, and displaying a disposition and 
conduct directly repugnant to its holy precepts. 
An argument founded on the impiety of certain 
pretended philosophers, to dissuade us from the 
study of the material world, would, therefore, be 
equally powerful to deter us from the study of 
divine revelation, when we consider that many 
who profess to receive its doctrines live in open 
defiance of its most sacred requisitions. In both 
cases, such examples merely show, that man is a 
frail inconsistent being, and too frequently dispos- 
ed to overlook his Creator, and to wander from 
the source of happiness. 

In a work entitled, “The Christian Philoso- 
pher,” I have endeavored to illustrate this subject 
at considerable length, and to show, that the in- 
vestigation of the works of creation, under the 
guidance of true science, has a tendency to; ex- 
pand our conceptions of the power, wisdom, be- 
nevolence, and superintending providence of God, 
——and that the various sciences and the inventions 
of art may be rendered subservient in promoting 
the objects of true religion, and diffusing its in- 
fluence among the nations.—At present,.I shall 
confine my views, in the few following remarks, 
to the illustration of the following position— 
* That science has a relation to a future state.”’ 

It is a very vague, and, in many points of view, 
a false assertion, which has so frequently been re- 
iterated—that, what is generally termed human 
knowledge, or the sciences, have no connection 
with an immortal existence, and that they will be 
of no utility whatever when this world comes to 
an end.—Truth, of every description, is, from its 
very nature, eternal and unchangeable ; and, con- 
sequently, it cannot be supposed a preposterous 
opinion, that the established principles of several 
of our sciences will be the basis of reasoning and 
of action in a future state as well as in the pres- 
ent. That a whole is greater than any of its 
parts; that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles; that the sides of a plane tri- 
angle are to one another, as the sides of the angles 
opposite to them; these and many similar proposi- 
tions are equally true in heaven as on earth, and 
may probably be as useful truths there as in our 
present abode. 


OBJECT OF SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. — 


In order to avoid misconception, and a confu- 
sion of thought on this subject, it may not be im- 
proper, in the first place, to define and illustrate 
what is meant by the term Science. 

Science, in its most general acceptation, denotes 
knowledge of every description; in a more restrict- 
ed sense, it denotes that species of knowledge 
which is acquired chiefly by the exercise of the 
human faculties; and in a still more restricted 
sense, it denotes that systematic species of know- 
edge which consists of rule and order,—such as 
geometry, arithmetic, algebra, natural philosophy, 
geography, astronomy, chemistry, mineralogy 
and botany.—In the observations which follow, 
the term may be taken in any one of these senses; 
but particularly in the last, which is the most 
common and appropriate meaning. By means of 
scientific investigation, the powers of the human 
mind have been wonderfully strengthened and ex- 
panded, and our knowledge cz the operations of 
the Creator extensively enlarged. Science has en- 
abled us to transport ourselves from one conti- 
nent to another, to steer our course through the 
pathless ocean, and to survey all the variety of 
scenery which the terraqueous globe displays; it 
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has taught us to mount upward to the region of 
the clouds, and to penetrate into the bowels of the 
earth, to explore the changes which the earth has 
undergone since the period of its creation. It hag 
laid open to our view the nature and constitution 
of the atmosphere, the principles of which it is 
composed, and its agency in supporting fire and 
flame, and vegetable and animal life. On the 
principles which science has established, we have 
been enabled to ascertain the distances of many 
of the heavenly bodies, to compute their magni- 
tudes, and to determine the periods of their revo- 
lutions; and by means of the instruments it has 
invented, we have been enabled to take a nearer 
survey of distant worlds—to contemplate new 
wonders of creating power in regions of the sky 
which lie far beyond theutmost stretch of the un- 
assisted eye,—and to explore those invisible re- 
gions, where myriads of living beings are concen- 
trated within the compass of a visible point—In 
consequence of such discoveries, we have been 
enabled to acquire more clear and ample concep- 
tions of the amazing energies of omnipotence, of 
the inscrutable depths of infinite wisdom, of the 
overruling providence of the Almighty, of the be- 
nevolent care he exercises over all his creatures, 
and of the unlimited extent of those dominions 
over which he eternally presides. 

The faculties by which man has been enabled to 
make the discoveries to which I have alluded, 
were implanted im his constitution by the hand of 
his Creator; and the objects on which these facul- 
ties are exercised, are the works of the Creator, 
which, the more minutely they are investigated, 
the more strikingly do they display the glory of 
his character and perfections. Consequently, it 
must have been the intention of the Creator that 
man should employ the powers he has given him 
in scientific researches; otherwise, he would nei- 
ther have endowed him with such noble faculties, 
nor have opened to his view so large a portion of 
his empire. Scientific investigations, therefore, 
are to be considered as nothing less than inquiries 


into the plans and operations of the Eternal, in 


order to unfold the attributes of his nature, his 
providential procedure in the government of his 
creatures, and the laws by which he directs the 
movements of universal nature. It is true, indeed, 
that every one who calls himself a philosopher 
may not keep this end in view in the prosecution 
of scientific acquirements. He may perhaps be 
actuated merely by a principle of curiosity, by a 
love of ~worldly gain, or by, a.desire to acquire 
reputation among the learned by the discoveries 
he may bring to light, just in the same way as 
some theologians are actuated in prosecuting the 
study of the Christian system. But the discove- 
ries which have been made by such persons, are, 
notwithstanding, real developments of the plans 
of ‘the Deity, and open to a devout mind a more 
expansive view of the power, wisdom, and benev- 
olence of Him who is “wonderful in council, and 
excellent in working.’’ It is our own fault if we 
do not derive useful instruction from the investi- 
gations and discoveries of philosophy; it is owing 
to our want of intelligence to discriminate between 
the experiments of men, and the operations of 
God, and to the want of that reverence, humility, 
and devotion, which ought to accompany us in 
all our studies and contemplations of nature. 
Science, therefore, from whatever motives it may 
be prosecuted, is, in effect, and in reality, am in- 
quiry after God: it is the study of angels and other 
superior intelligences; and we cannot suppose 
there is a holy being throughout the universe that 
is not employed, in one mode or another, in scien- 
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tific research and investigation; unless we can 
suppose that there are moral intelligences who are 
insensible to the displays of the divine glory, and 
altogether indifferent, whether or not they make 
progress in the knowledge of their Creator. 


OBJECTS ON WHICH THE FACULTIES OF CELESTIAL IN- 
TELLIGENCES WILL BE EMPLOYED. 


Let us now consider the objects on which the 
faculties of celestial intelligences will be employed 
in the way of scientific investigation. 

The grand scene of universal nature—that au- 
gust theater on which the Almighty displays, to 
countless myriads, his glorious perfections—will 
remain substantially the same as it is at present, 
after all the changes in reference to our globe shall 
have taken place; and the clear and expansive 
view of its economy, its movements, andits pecu- 
liar glories, which will then be laid open to their 
inspection, will exercise the faculties, and form a 
considerable portion of the felicity of renovated 
moral agents. 

That the general system of nature will remain 
materially the sarne, when the present fabric of 
our globe is dissolved, may be argued, 1. From 
the immense number and magnitude of the bodies 
of which it is composed. In every direction to 
which we can turn our eyes, the universe appears 
to be replenished with countless orbs of light, dif- 
fusing their splendors from regions immeasurably 
distant. Nearly one hundred millions of these 
globes are visible through telescopes of the great- 
est magnifying power; and itis more than proba- 
ble, that beyond the reach of the finest glasses 
that art has ever constructed, thousands of milli- 
ons exist in the unexplored regions of immensity, 
which the,eye of man, while he remains in this 
lower world, ‘will never be able to descry. All 
these luminous globes, too, are bodies of immense 
magnitude; compared with any one of which, the 
whole earth dwindles into an inconsiderable ball. 
It is probable that the smallest of them is at least 
one hundred thousand times larger than the globe 
on which we live-—2. All these bodies are im- 
mensely distant from the earth. Although we could 
wing our course with a swiftness equal to ten 
thousand miles a-day, it would require more than 
five millions of years before we could reach the 
nearest star; and the more distant of these orbs 
are placed in regions so immensely distant, that 
the imagination is bewildered and overpowered 
when it attempts to grasp the immeasurable extent 
which intervenes between us and them. This 
circumstance proves, that these bodies are of an 
immense size and splendor, since they are visible 
at such distances; and consequently demonstrates, 
that each of them is destined, in its respective 
sphere, to accomplish some noble purpose, worthy 
of the plans of a Being of infinite wisdom and 
goodness.—3. The whole of this vast assemblage 
of suns and worlds has no immediate connection 
with the present constitution and arrangement of 
our globe. There are no celestial bodies that have 
any immediate connection with the earth, or di- 
rect influence upon it, except the sun, the moon, 
and several of the planets; and therefore, those 
more distant orbs, to which I allude, cannot be 
supposed to be involved in the physical evils 
which the fall of man has introduced into our 
world; or to have the least connection with any 
future change or catastrophe that may befall the 
terraqueous globe. Though this globe, and “all 
that it inherits,” were dissolved; yea, although 
the sun himself and his surrounding planets were 
set in a blaze, and bletted forever out of creation ; 
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the innumerable and vast bodies which replenish 


‘the distant regions of the universe, would still ex- 


ist, and continue to illuminate the voids of crea- 
tion with undiminished splendor. 


! 
EXTENT OF THE GENERAL CONFLAGRATION. 


From the considerations now stated, it is evi- 
dent, that the changes which are predicted to take 
place at the general conflagration, will not extend 
beyond the environs of our globe, or at farthest, 
beyond the limits of the solar system. There is, 
indeed, no reason to conclude, that they will ex- 
tend beyond the terraqueous globe itself and its 
surrounding atmosphere; for since all the revela- 
tions of Scripture have a peculiar reference to the 
inhabitants of this globe, the predicted changes 
which are to take place in its physical constitu- 
tion, at the close of the present economy of Provi- 
dence, must be considered as limited to the same 
sphere. As the world was formerly destroyed by 
a deluge of waters, in consequence of the deprav- 
ity of man, so its destruction by fire will take 
place, for the same reason, in order that it may be 
purified from all the effects of the curse which 
was originally pronounced upon the ground for 
man’s sake, and restored to its former order and 
beauty. But there is not the smallest reason to 
conclude, either from Scripture or the general 
constitution of the universe, that this destruction 
will extend beyond that part of the frame of na- 
ture which was subjected to the curse, and is 
physically connected with the sin of man; and 
consequently, will be entirely confined to certain 
changes which will be effected throughout the 
continents, islands, and oceans, and in the higher 
and lower regions of the atmosphere. 

This appears to be the sense in which the most 
judicious expositors of Scripture interpret those 
passages which have a particular reference to this 
event. Dr. Guyse, in his “Paraphrase on the 
New Testament,’”’ interprets 2 Peter iii. 7, 12; 
precisely in this sense: ‘“ When that final decisive 
day of the Lord Jesus shall come,—the aerial 
heavens, being all in a flame, shall be destroyed, 
and the constituent principles of the atmosphere, 
together with the earth and all things in it, shall 
be melted down by an intense dissolving heat into 
a confused chaos, like that out of which they 
were originally formed.’”? And in a note on this 
paraphrase he remarks, ‘By the heavens is meant 
here the aerial heavens. For the heavens and the 
earth are here spoken of in opposition to those of 
the old world, which could mean nothing more 
than the earth and its former atmosphere, the 
state of which underwent a great alteration by 
the flood.’—By the heavens and the earth, in 
such passages as these,’ says the learned Dr. 
Mede, “is to be understood, that part of nature 
which was subjected to the curse, or that is inhab- 
ited by Christ's enemies, and includes in it the 
earth, water, and air, but not the heavenly bodies, 
which are not only at a vast distance from it, but 
it is little more than a point, if compared to them 
for magnitude.”—Dr. Dwight, when adverting to 
this subject, expresses the same sentiment: “The 
phrase heavens and earth (says he), in Jewish 
phraseology, denoted the universe. In the present 
case, however (2 Peter iii. 10, 12, 13), the words 
appear to be used with a meaning less extended, 
where it is declared, that that which is intended 
by both terms, shall be consumed, dissolved, and 
pass away. ‘This astonishing event, we are taught, 
shall take place at the final judgment; and we 
have no hint in the Scriptures, that the judgment will 
involve any other beings beside angels and men.” 


EXTENT OF THE GENERAL CONFLAGRATION. 


From the preceding considerations, it is obvi- 
ous, that when the inspired writers use such ex- 
pressions as these,—‘The stars shall fall from 
heaven,” “the powers of heaven shall be shaken,”’ 
and, “the heaven departed as a scroll,’’ they are to 
be understood not in a literal but in a’ figurative 
sense, as denoting changes, convulsions, and revo- 
lutions in the moral world. And when, in refer- 
ence to the dissolution of our globe and its appen- 
dages, it is said, that “the heavens shall pass away 
With a mighty noise,” the aerial heaven, or the 
surrounding atmosphere is to be understood. 
How this appendage to our world may be dissolv- 
ed, or pass away with a mighty noise, it is not 
difficult to conceive, now that we have become 
acquainted with the nature and energies of its 
constituen: parts. One essential part of the at- 
mosphere contains the principle of flame; and if 
this principle were not counteracted by its connec- 
tion with another ingredient, or were it let loose to 
exert its energies without control, instantly one 
immense flame would envelope the terraqueous 
globe, which would set on fire the foundations of 
the mountains, wrap the ocean in a blaze, and 
dissolve, not only coals, wood, and other combus- 
tibles, but the hardest substances in nature. | It is 
more than probable, that when the last catastrophe 
of our globe arrives, the oxygen and nitrogen, or 
the two constituent principles of the atmosphere, 
will be separated by the interposition of Almigh- 
ty power. And the moment this separation takes 
place, it is easy to conceive, that a tremendous 
concussion will ensue, and the most dreadful ex- 
plosions will resound throughout the whole of the 
expanse which surrounds the globe, which will 
stun the assembled world, and shake the earth to 
its foundations. For, if, in chemical experiments 
conducted on a small scale, the separation of two 
gases, or their coming in contact with the princi- 
ple of flame, is frequently accompanied with a 
loud and destructive explosion,—it is impossible 
to form an adequate idea of the loud and tremen- 
dous explosions which would ensue were the whole 
atmosphere at once dissolved, and its elementary 
principles separated from each other and left to 
exert their native energies. A sound as if crea- 
tion had burst asunder, and accompaniéd the next 
moment with a universal blaze, extending over 
sea and land, would present a scene of sublimity 
and terror, which would more than realize all the 
striking descriptions given in Scripture of this 
solemn scene. 

Again, when in reference to this tremendous 
event, it is said, that “the earth and the heaven 
fled away”’ (Rev. xx. 11), we are not to imagine, 
that the distant bodies of the universe shall be 
either annihilated or removed from the spaces 
they formerly occupied; but that all sublunary 
nature shall be thrown into confusion and disor- 
der, and that the celestial orbs, during this uni- 
versal uproar of the elements, will be eclipsed 
from the view, and appear as if they had fled 
away. ‘The appearance of the heavens whirling 
with a confused and rapid motion, at this period, 
would be produced, were the Almighty (as will 
probably be the case) suddenly to puta stop to 
thé diurnal rotation of the earth, or to increase the 
rate of its motion; in which case, the celestial 
luminaries would appear either to stop’in their 
courses, or to be thrown intéapid and irregular 
agitations. And the appearance of the heavens 
in reality receding from the view, would be pro- 
duced, were the earth to leave its present station 
among the planets, and to be impelled with a ra- 
pid motion toward the distant parts of the solar 
system, or beyond its boundaries; in which case, 
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the sun would appear to fly off with a rapid mo- 
tion to a distant part of space, until he had dimin- 
ished to the size of a twinkling star, and the moon 
and the nearest planets would, in a short time, 
entirely disappear—Whether these suppositions 
exactly correspond with the arrangements which 
Divine Wisdom has made in reference to the gen- 
eral conflagration, Ido not take upon me posi- 
tively to determine. But I have stated them in 
order to show, that all the descriptions contained 
in Scripture, of the dissolution of our globe; and 
of the circumstances connected with it, can be 
easily accounted for, and may be fully realized, 
without supposing any change to take place in the 
universe beyond the limits of the earth and ils 
atmosphere. 

To suppose, as some have done, that the whole 
fabric of creation will be shattered to pieces, that 
the stars will literally fall from their orbs, and the 
material universe be blotted out of existence, is 
a sentiment so absurd and extravagant and so 
contrary to the general tenor of Scripture, and 
the character of God, that it is astonishing it 
should ever have. been entertained by any man, 
calling himself a divine or a Christian preacher.* 
I have already had occasion to remark, that there 
is no example of annihilation, or entire destruc- 
tion of material substances, to. be found in the 
universe, and that it is to the last degree improba- 
ble, that any one particle of matter which now 
exists will ever be completely destroyed, however 
numerous the changes that may take place in the 
universe.t We have no reason to believe, that 
even those changes to which our world is destin- 
ed, at the general conflagration, will issue in its 
entire destruction. The materials of which the 
earth and its atmosphere are composed, will still 
continue to exist after its present structure is de- 
ranged, and will, in all probability, be employed 
in the arrangement of a new system, purified 
from the physical evils which now exist, and 
which may continue to flourish as a monument 
of divine’ power and wisdom, throughout an in- 
definite lapse of ages. 

In accordance with these sentiments, we find 
the inspired writers asserting the stability and per- 
petuity of the material universe. In a passage 
formerly alluded to, the Psalmist, after having 
contemplated the scenes of the material creation, 
declares, in reference to these visible manifesta- 
tions of the divine perfections,—‘“The glory of 
the Lord shall endure forever, the Lord shall re- 
joice in all his works.” And the Apostle Peter, 
when describing the dissolution of the elementary 
parts of our globe, intimates, at the same time, 
the continued existence of the visible fabric of 
nature. “We look,’’ says he, “for new heavens 
anda new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
The same truth is incidentally declared in many 





* As a specimen of the vague and absurd declamations 
on this subject, which have been published both from the 
pulpit and the press, the following extract from a modern 
and elegantly printed volume of sermons may suffice.— 
« The blast of the seventh trumpet thundering with terrific 
clangor through the sky, and echoing from world to world, 
shall fill the universe, and time shall be no more! The six 
trumpets have already sounded: when the seventh shall 
blow, a total change shall take place throughout the crea- 
tion; the vast globe which we now inhabit shall dissolve, 
and mingle with yon beauteous azure firmament, with sun, 
and moon, and all the immense Juminaries flaming there, in 
one undistinguished ruin; all shall vanish away like a fleet: 
ing vapor, a visionary phantom of the night, and not a single 
trace of them be found! Even the last enemy, Death, shall 
be destroyed, and time itself shall be no more!” &c, &e. 
When such bombastic rant is thundered in the ears of Chris- 
o wonder that their ideas on this subject 


tian people, it is ni 
ne okt and even extravagantly absurd. 


become extremely incorrect, 
+ See Sect. x, page 33. 
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other portions of Scripture. In the prophecies 
respecting the Messiah and the duration of his 
kingdom, it is declared, that “His name shall en- 
dure forever, his name shall be continued as long 
as the sun. His seed shall endure forever, and his 
throne as the sun before me;’’? which expressions 
evidently imply that the sun will not be blotted 
out of creation, but continue to hold a station in 
the universe as long as the Redeemer and his sub- 
jects exist.~ It is also stated, in reference to the 
same illustrious personage, “His seed will I make 
to endure forever, and his throne as the days of 
heaven;’’ which intimates, that the heavens will 
endure as long as the government of Immanuel. 
In reference to the stability and perpetuity of the 
celestial luminaries, it is declared, that “Jehovah 
hath prepared his Turonx in the heavens.’? And 
when the Psalmist calls upon all the beings in the 
universe to celebrate the praises of the Creator, he 
says, in reference to the orbs of heaven, ‘Praise 
ye him, sun and moon, praise him all ye stars of 
light—Let them praise the name of the Lord; for 
he commanded, and they were created. He hath 
also established them forever and ever; he hath made 
a decree which shall not pass ;* which expressions 
evidently imply, that, whatever changes may hap- 
pen in particular systems, the great body of the 
celestial orbs, which constitute some of the grand- 
est scenes of the universe, will remain stable and 
permanent as the throne of the Eternal.—But, 
not to multiply quotations,—the following decla- 
ration of Jehovah by the prophet Jeremiah, is 
quite decisive on this point. “Thus saith the 
Lord, who giveth the sun for a light by day, and 
the ordinances of the moon and of the stars for a 
light by night: The Lord of Hosts is his name. 
If these ordinances depart from before me, saith the 
Lord, then the seed of Israel also shall cease from 
being a nation before me forever,’’+ which words 
plainly imply, that if these luminaries continue 
in existence, the accomplishment of the divine 
promise is secured to all the spiritual seed of Is- 
rael; but should they be blotted out of- creation, 
or depart from before Jehovah, the happiness of 
the “ransomed of the Lord,” and their relation to 
him as the source of their felicity, would be ter- 
minated forever. And have not these luminaries 
continued in their stations, since the prediction 
was announced, during a period of more than two 
thousand years? And do they not still shine with 
undiminished luster? Yes, and they will still con- 
tinue to display the glory of their Creator, while 
countless ages are rolling on. Hence it is declar- 
ed, with respect to the “saints of the Most High,” 
“They that be teachers of wisdom shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars forever 
and ever.’ 

In short, when we consider the boundless ex- 
tent of the starry firmament, the scenes of gran- 
deur it displays, the new luminaries, which, in 
the course of ages, appear to be gradually aug- 
menting its splendor, and the countless myriads 
of exalted intelligences which doubtless people its 
expansive regions—when we consider that it con- 
stitutes the principal portion of the empire of the 
Eternal, the most astonishing scene of his opera- 
tions, and the most striking display of his om- 
nipotence and wisdom,—it would be one of the 
most extravagant notions that can possibly be en- 
tertained, and inconsistent with every rational 
and Scriptural idea we can form of the goodness 
and intelligence of the Deity, to suppose, that 





; *See Psalm Ixxii. 17; Ixxxix. 36, &c.; ciii, 193 exlviii. 


t Jeremiah xxxi, 35, 36. 
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these vast dominions of his, in which his perfec- 
tions shine with a splendor so ineffable, will ever 
be suffered to fall to pieces, or to sink into non- 
existence. With almost equal reason might we 
suppose, that the Creator himself would cease to 
exist; and infinite space be left as a boundless blank 
without matter and intelligence. ie 

If the considerations now adduced be admitted 
to have any force, and if the position I have en- 
deavored to establish, cannot be overthrown, either 
on Scriptural or rational grounds—many of our 
sermons and poems which profess to give a de- 
scription of the scenes of the “Last day,’’ must 
be considered as containing a species of bombast 
which has a tendency to bewilder the mind, and 
to produce distorted views of the perfections of 
the Creator, and of the wise arrangements he has 
established in the system of the universe. A cele- 
brated poet, when expatiating on this subject, 
in order to give effect to his descriptions, breaks 
outinto the following extravagant exclamations, 
when alluding to the starry firmament: 

‘* How far from east to west?’ The lab’ring eye 

Can searce the distant azure bounds desery— 
So vast, this world’s a grain; yet myriads grace 
With golden pomp the throng’d ethereal space. 
How great, how firm, how sacred all appears! 
How worthy an immortal round of years! 

Yet all must drop, as autumn’s sickliest grain, 
And carth and firmament be sought in vain. 
Time shall be slain, all nature be destroy’d, 
Nor leave an atom im the mighty void. 

One universal ruin spreads abroad, 

Nothing is safe beneath the throne of God.” 

Again, 

“The flakes aspire, and make the heavens their prey; 

The sun, the moon, the stars, all melt away; 
All, all is lost, no monument, no sign, 
Where once so proudly blaz’d the gay machine,” &¢. 

If such descriptions were to be literally realized, 
a resurrection from the dead would be an absolute 
impossibility—the universe would be reduced to an 
immense blarik—and the visible glories of the 
Creator, by which alone his perfections are recog- 
nized by finite intelligences, would be eclipsed in 
the darkness of eternal night. Poetical scraps of 
this description, are, however, frequently reitera- 
ted by flaming orators, in order to give effect to 
their turgid declamations, while they have no 
other tendency than to lead their hearers into a 
maze of error and extrayagancy, to prevent them 
from thinking soberly and rationally on the scenes 
predicted in Scripture, and to excite the sneer of 
philosophical infidels. 

The only passage of Scripture which, at first 
view, seems to militate against the position I 
have endeavored to establish, is that contained in 
Psalm cii. 25, 26. “Of old hast thou laid the 
foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the 
work of thy hands: they shall perish, but thou 
shalt endure; yea, all of them shall wax old like 
a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change them, 
and they shall be changed: but thou art the same,” 
&c. Some commentators, as Mr. Pierce and oth- 
ers, suppose, that by “the earth and heavens,” in 
this passage, are to be understood, governments, or 
civil and ecclesiastical states, as these words, in 
their figurative sense, sometimes denote. But 
this does not appear to be the sense in which they 
are here used. ‘Taken in their literal sense, they 
may refer to the same objects and events alluded 
to by the Apostle Peter, in his Second Epistle, 
chap. iii. 7,10, formerly explained; namely, to 
the dissolution of the earth and the aerial hea- 
vens, at the close of time. But, Supposing that 
the words were taken in their most extensive 
sense, as denoting the whole fabric of the material 
universe, it would not in the least invalidate the 
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proposition I am now supporting. The main de- 
sign of the passage is to assert the eternity and 
immutability of God, in opposition to the muta- 
ble nature of created beings. All material things 
are liable to change; but change does not imply 
destruction or annihilation. When it is said, “the 
righteous perish and no. man layeth it to heart;’’ 
and “they that are far from God shall perish,’’ it 
_ is not to be understood, that either the one or the 
other shall be blotted out of existence. So, when 
it is said that the heavens and the earth shall per- 
ish, a change or revolution is implied, ‘but not an 
entire destruction. It is farther said, “Asa ves- 
ture they shall be folded up,”” &c. This appears 
to be spoken in allusion to the custom which ob- 
tains in the Eastern nations, among the grandees, 
of frequently changing their garments as a mark 
of respect; and seems to import, the ease and ce- 
lerity with which the Divine Being can accom- 
plish important changes in the universe. He can 
accomplish the revolutions of worlds and of sys+ 
tems with an ease similar to that of a prince 
changing his apparel, or laying aside his vestments. 
But his changing any particular system from its 
original state, implies only his opening a new 
scene, and varying the course of his dispensations 
in relation to a certain order of his creatures. 
Nor does the passage under consideration lead: us 
to conclude, that the changes alluded to shall all 
take place throughout the whole universe at the 
same period, but they may be considered as hap- 
pening at different periods throughout the lapse 
of infinite duration, according to the designs 
which his wisdom has determined to accomplish. 
That all material objects are subject to decom- 
position and changes, we have abundance of evi- 
dence in every department of ‘nature. With 
respect to the earth on which we tread, we per- 
ceive the soil in the higher grounds gradually 
washed down by the action of winds and rains, 
and carried by the rivers to the bed of the ocean. 
Banks are accumulating at the mouths of rivers, 
and reefs in the midst of the seas, which are the 
terror of mariners and obstructions to navigation. 
In every pit and quarry, and on the face of eve- 
ry crag and broken precipice, we perceive the 
marks of disorder, and the effects of former chan- 
ges and convulsions of nature; while around the 
bases of volcanic mountains, we behold cities 
buried under a mass of solid lava, orchards and 
vineyards laid waste, and fertile fields transform- 
ed into a scene of barrenness and desolation. Ob- 
servation likewise demonstrates, that even the 
luminaries of heaven are not exempted from revo-~ 
lutions and changes. The law of gravitation, 
which extends its influence through all the celes- 
tial orbs, has a tendency, in the course of ages, to 
draw together all the spacious globes in the uni- 
verse, and to condense them into one solid mass; 
and, were it not for the counteracting and sus- 
taining hand of God, this effect, at some distant 
period in duration, would inevitably take place, 
and creation be reduced to one vast and frightful 
ruin. Many of the stars are ascertained to be 
subjected to periodical changes, varying their lus- 
ter, and appearing and disappearing at certain in- 
tervals; while others, which formerly shone with 
superior brilliancy, have gradually disappeared, 
and their place in the heavens is no longer to be 
found. ‘Other stars, unknow#0 the ancients and 
to preceding observers, have made their appear- 
ance in modern times; and various nebulous spots, 
in the distant regions of space, appear to be in- 
creasing both in luster and extent. These, and 
many other similar facts, indicate changes and 
revolutions as great, and even much greater than 
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those which are predicted to befall the earth when 
its atmosphere shall be dissolved, its ‘elements 
melt with fervent heat,’ and a new world rise out 
of its ruins. It is probable, that, in the lapse of 
infinite duration, all the systems which now ex- 
ist, some at one period and some at another, will 
undergo changes and transformations which will 
astonish the intelligent creation, and open new 
and sublimer scenes of divine operation to an ad- 
miring universe. But such changes will be alto- 
gether different from annihilation or utter destruc- 
tion—altogether different from the ideas embodied 
in the language of poets, when they tell us that 
“not one atom shall be left in the mighty void,” 
and that “earth and firmament will be sought in 
vain.” Those stars which appeared, the one in 
1572, and the other in 1604, which shone with a 
brightness superior to Venus, and afterward dis- 
appeared, we have no reason to believe, are blot- 
ted out of creation. They may either have been 
changed, from flaming suns, to opaque globes. like 
the planets, and may still be existing in the same 
region of space; or they may have been carried 
forward with a rapid motion, to a region of the 
universe altogether beyond the utmost limits of 
our vision, or some other transformation, beyond 
the reach of human conception, may have been 
effected. For the annihilation of matter appears 
to’ form no part of the plan of the Creator’s ar- 
rangements; atleast, we have no proof of it, in 
any one instance, and the very idea of it seems to 
imply an inconsistency, which is repugnant to 
what we already know of the divine character 
ahd operations. - 
Such changes, then, so far from diminishing 
the visible glory of the universe, will present to 
the view of the intelligent creation a greater vari- 
ety of sublime scenery than if all things “continued 
as they were from the beginning of the creation,”’ 
and will exhibit the attributes of the Almighty in 
all their varied aspects and diversified modes of 
operation. While they demonstrate the mutable 
nature of created beings, and the immutability of 
the Creator, they will enliven the scenes of the 
universe, and excite the admiration and praises of 
countless multitudes of enraptured intelligences. 
From the considerations now stated, it will fol- 
low, that the various relations which now subsist 
among the great bodies which compose the uni- 
verse, will not be materially altered by any changes 
or revolutions which may take place in our ter- 
restrial sphere: nor will the general aspect of cre- 
ation be sensibly altered by any changes that may 
occasionally happen among the celestial lumina- 
ries. Whatever may be the nature of such chan- 
ges, or however important they may be to the in- 
habitants of the systems in which they happen, 
they bear no sensible proportion to the whole fab- 
ric of the universe. ‘Though stars have, at differ- 
ent periods, disappeared from the visible concave 
of the firmament, and have, doubtless, undergone 
amazing revolutions, yet the general appearance 
of the heavens in all ages has been nearly the 
same, and will probably continue so for an indefi- 
nite lapse of ages yet to come. Although our 
earth were just now transported to a point of 
space a hundred thousand millions of miles be- 
yond the sphere we presently occupy, the general 
aspect and the relative positions of the starry orbs, 
and the figures of the different constellations, would 
appear, on the whole, the same as they now do 
when we lift our eyes to the nocturnal sky. ‘The 
constellations of Orion and Charles’s Wain, for 
example, would present the same shape, thesame 
number of stars, and the same relations to neigh- 
boring constellations, when viewed from a region 
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1,000,000,000,000,000* of miles. distant from. the 
earth, as they now do from the sphere in which 
we are placed.t— Extension, magnitude, rela- 
tive position, attraction, gravitation, central forces, 
rectilineal and cireular motions, and other prop- 
erties and relations of matter, will still subsist in 
the universe, after we are transported to another 
state and to a differentregion;—and, consequently 
the sciences founded on the various combinations 
of these properties and of the laws which govera 
them, will be online by intelligent beings, and 
carried forward to that measure of perfection 
which they cannot attain in the present state; un- 
less we suppose, what is evidently absurd and con- 
trary to Scripture, that our knowledge will be 
more limited in the future, than in the present 
world. 

Forexample, the laws which direct the motions 
of falling bodies, the appearances produced by bo- 
dies in the heavens moving with different degrees 
of velocity, the apparent motions of the sun and 
of the starry heavens, and the general principles 
of geography and astronomy, on the planet Jupi- 
ter, or any other similar globe, with the exception 
of a few local modifications, are materially the 
same as on the surface of the earth;—which is 
evident from the consideration of his spheroidal 
figure, his diurnal and annual motions, and from 
the consideration that gravitation is regulated by 
the same general laws on that body,and on similar 
globes, as on the surface of the earth or the moon. 
—The laws of vision, and the nature and proper- 
ties of light and colors, are essentially the same 
throughout all that portion of the universe which 
lies within the sphere of our observation; and we 
have. no reason tobelieve, that the general laws of 
the universe will be unhinged for the sake of man, 
or on account of any changes that happen in his 
present abode, or in reference to his future desti- 
nation. For, to use the words of-alate eminent 
Scottish philosopher, “The light by which the 
fixed stars are seen, is the same with that by 
which we behold the sun and his attending planets. 
It moves with the same velocity, as we observe by 
comparing the aberrations of the fixed stars with 
the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. It is refracted 
and reflected by the same laws. It consists of the 
same colors. No opinion, therefore, can be formed 
of the solar light which must not also be adopt- 
ed with respect to the light of the fixed stars. The 
inedium of vision must be acted on in the same 
manner by both, whether we suppose it the un- 
dulations of an ether, or the emission of matter 
from the luminous body.”—i' rom these facts we 
may conclude, that the general and fundamental 
principles of the science of Optics are recognized 
and acted upon in the remotest regions which the 
telescope has explored, and from a portion of 
that knowledge which is possessed by the intelli- 
gences which occupy those distant provinces of 
the Creator’s empire—always, however, making 
proper allowances for those local varieties and mo- 
difications, which must produce an infinite di- 





* That is, a thousand billions; a billion being equal to ten 
hundred thousand millions, 4 

t This will appear quite evident to any one who considers 
the immense distance of the stars from the earth and from 
one another, We know, by experience, that a change of 
place equal to 190 millions of miles, or the diameter of the 
earth’s annual orbit, produces no sensible difference in the 
appearance of the starry heavens, und it is certain that if 
this distance were multiplied by ten hundred thousand, the 
cdse would be nearly the same, The nearest star is, at 
least, 20 billions of miles distant, and remoter stars several 
thousands of billions; and therefore, the relative positions 
of bodies so widely dispersed from each other, would not be 
sensibly altered by a change of place equal in extent to a 


thousand billions of miles. 
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versity of scenery throughout the universe, al- 
though the same general laws operate throughout 
the whole. tLe 
What has been now stated in reference to light, 
gravitation, and other affections of matter, might 
be extended to various other properties, and to the 
‘sciences which have been founded upon them; 
such as, the pressure and motions of fluids, the 
properties of gaseous bodies, the phenomena of 
electricity and magnetism, and all those affinities, 
decompositions and changes, which are the ob- 
jects of chemical research. For, in a material fab-- 
ric, in whatever portion of space it may be placed, 
there must, from the very nature of things, be a 
diversity of objects for the investigation of the nat- 
uralist, the chemist, and the philosopher, in which 
the wisdom and goodness of the Deity will. al- 
ways be displayed. Every system of matter, 
wherever existing, in infinite space, has a deter- 
minate size and figure; it is composed of an in- 
finite number of atoms, variously modified and 
arranged; it has certain diversities of surface and 
internal arrangement; it is suseeptible of certain 
motions; it stands in eertain relations to surround- 
ing bodies, and it is destined to accomplish some 
wise designs corresponding to the eternal plan of 
the infinite Creator. There is no portion of organized 
matter now existing, or which may hereafter exist, 
but which must be considered in these and simi- 
lar points of view. Now the object of every ra- 
tional intelligence, whether designated by the ap- 
pellations of philosopher, astronomer or chemist, 
when contemplating any material system, is, or 
ought to be, to trace the various properties and 
arrangements which exist in that system, in order 
to perceive the intelligence, wisdom and benevo- 
lence thatappear in its construction, and thus to 
acquire a more correct and comprehensive view 
of the plans and perfections of his Creator. But 
such contemplations necessarily suppose, the cul- 
tivation of those sciences which will enable him 
to make such investigations with spirit and effect, 
without which he would be unable to trace either 
the qualities and relations of material objects, or 
to perceive the admirable designs of the all-wise 
Creator in the works which his almighty power 
has produced. art 


SCIENCES WHICH WILL BE CULTIVATED IN A FUTURE 
STATE, 


In order to illustrate this subject a little farther, 
I shall offera few brief remarks on some of those 
sciences which will be recognized and prosecuted 
in a future world. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Arithmetic, or the knowledge of numbers, and 
their various powersand combinations, is a science 
which must be understood in a greater or less de 
gree by all intelligent beings: where ver existing; 
without some knowledge of which, no extensive 
progress could be made in the study of the works 
of God, and in forming just conceptions of the 
immense number and variety of beings which ex- 
ist within the limits of his empire. By the appli- 
cation of the science of numbers the bulk of the: 
earth has been ascertained; the distances and mag- 
nitudes of many of the heavenly bodi¢s have been 
computed; the proportion which one part of the 
universe bears to another has been determined; 
the inconceivable minuteness of the particles of 
cffluvia, of animalculs, and of the atoms of light, 
has been brought within the limits of our contem-> 
plation; and we have been enabled to form some: 
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faint conceptions of the amazing velocities with 
which the celestial orbs are carried forward in 
their courses. The universe presents to our view 
an assemblage of objects, relations, and move- 
ments calculated to draw forth into’ exercise all 
the knowledge of numbers we can possibly acquire. 
We are presented wjth magnitudesso stupendous, 
and with spaces and distances so vast, that. the 
mind is obliged to summon up vall its powers of 
ealeulation, and all its knowledge of proportions, 
progressions and equations, and to add one known 
magnitude to another, ina long mental process, 
before it can approximate to anything like a well 
defined idea of such sublime and expansive objects; 
and, after all its mental efforts, computations and 
comparisons, it is frequently under the necessity 
of resting satisfied with ideas which are vague, in- 
accurate, and obscure. With regard to the mul- 
tiplicity and variety of the objects which creation 
contains, our present knowledge of the powers of 
numbers is altogether inadequate to convey to the 
mind anything approaching to a distinct and com- 
prehensive’ conception. The number of systems 
in the heavens which lie within the range of our 
telescopes, is reckoned to be at least a hundred 
millions (100,000,000). Inthe regions of infinite 
space, beyond the boundaries of all these, it is not 
improbable, that ten thousand times ten thousand 
millions of other systems are running their am- 
ple rounds. With each of these systems, it is 
probable, that at least a hundred worlds are con- 
nected.* Every one of these worlds and systems, 
we have reason to believe, differs from another, 
in its size, splendor, and internal arrangements, 
in the peculiar beauties and- sublimities with 
which it is adorned, and in the organization and 
capacities of the beings with which it is furnished. 
The immense multitude of rational beings and 
other existences with which creation is. replenished, 
is an idea which completely overpowers the human 
faculties, and is beyond the power of our arithmeti- 
eal notation to express. Even the multiplicity of 
objects in one world or system, is beyond our dis- 
tinet conception. How very feeble and imperfect 
zonceptions have we attained of the immensity of 
radiations. of light incessantly emitted from the 
sun and falling upon our globe, and of the innu- 
merable crossings and recrossings of these rays 
from every object around, in order to produce vi- 
sion to every beholder! of the incalculable myriads 
of invisible animalcule which swim in the waters 
and fly in the air, and pervade every department 
sf nature; of the particles of vapor which float in 
the atmosphere, and of the drops of water contain- 
wd in the caverns of the ocean! of the many mil- 
lions of individuals belonging to every species of 
vegetables, of which 50,000 different species have 
ilready been discovered, and of the number of 
trees, shrubs, flowers and plants of every descrip- 
tion which have flourished since the creation! of 
the countless myriads of the lower animals, and of 
the human species, which have been brought 
into existence since the commencement of time, 
and of those which are yet to appear in regular 
succession until time shall be no more! of the im- 
mense variety of movements, adjustments and 
adaptations connected with the structure of an ani- 
mal body, of which fourteen thousand may be 
reckoned as belonging to the system of benes and 
muscles comprised in the human frame, beside a 
distinct variety of as numeFvus adaptations in 
each of the 60,000 different species of animals 





.* With the solar system to which we belong, there are 
connected more than a hundred globes of different sizes, if 
we take into account the planets both prumary and seconda- 
ry, and likewise the comets. 
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which ‘are already known to exist! of the count-. 
less globules contained in the eyes of the numer- 
ous tribes of beetles, flies, butterflies, and other 
insects,of which 27,000 have been counted in a 
single eye! And, if the multiplicity of objects in 
one world overwhelms our powers of concep- 
tion and computation, how much more the num- 
ber and variety of beings and operations connect- 
ed with the economy of millions of worlds! No 


‘finite intelligence, without a profound knowledge 


of numbers in all their various combinations, can 
form even a rude conception of the diversified 
scenes of the universe; and yet, without some 
faint conception at least, of such objects, the per- 
fections of the Creator, and the glories of his king- 
dom cannot be appreciated. 

It is evident, therefore, that superior intelli- 
gences, such as angels, and redeemed men in a 
future state, must have their attention directed to 
the science of numbers, unless we suppose, what 
is contrary to Seripture, that their knowledge and 
capacities of intellect. will be more limited than 
ours are.in the present state. They may not stand 
in need of the aids.of anything similar to slates, 
pencils or numerical characters to direct them in 
their computations, or to give permanency to the 
results of their arithmetical processes. The vari- 
ous steps of their calculations may be carried for- 
ward with inconceivable rapidity, by a mental 
process which will lead to unerring certainty; but 
the same general principles on which we proceed 
in our notations and calculations, must, from the 
nature of things, be recognized in all their nu- 
merical processes and sublime investigations. . 

The Scriptures occasionally give us some in- 
timations of objects and scenes calculated to ex- 
ercise the numerical powers of the heayenly in- 
habitants. When Daniel beheld the vision of the 
“Ancient of Days” sitting on his throne, a nu- 
merous retinue of glorious beings appeared in his 
train to augment the grandeur of the scene. 
“Thousand thousands ministered unto him, and 
ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him.”? We are told in the sixty-eighth Psalm, 
that ‘the chariots of God are twenty thousand, 
even many thousands of angels!’ and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we read of ‘an innumer- 
able company of angels.’ The apostle John, 
when narrating his visions of the celestial world, 
tells us, that he “beheld and heard the voice of 
many angels round about the throne, and the 
number of them was ten times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands.” And again, “ After this 
I beheld, and lo, a great multitude which no man 
could number, of all nations and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues—and all the angels stood 
round about the throne, and fell on their faces and 
worshiped God.’? ‘These expressions are the 
strongest which the inspired writers make use of 
in order to express a countless multitude of ob- 
jects; and they lead us to conclude, that, in the 
heavenly world, vast assemblages of intelligent 
beings will be occasionally presented to the view; 
and consequently, a countless variety of scenes, 
objects and circumstances connected with their 
persons, stations and employments. And, there- 
fore, if celestial beings were not familiarized with 
numerical calculations and proportions, such 
scenes, instead of being contemplated with intel- 
ligence and rational admiration, would confound 
the intellect, and produce an effect similar to that 
which is felt. by a savage when he beholds, for 
the first time, some of the splendid scenes of ciyi- 
lized life. 

It is owing, ina great measure, to ignorance of 
the powers of numbers, and the mode of applying 
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them, that we find it impossible to convéy any 
distinct ideas of the velocities, distances, and mag- 
nitudes of the heavenly bodies to the illiterate 
ranks of mankind, We are told by travelers, 
that there are some untutored tribes whose know- 
ledge of numbers is so limited, that they cannot 
count beyond a hundred, and that there are others 
whose notation is limited to twenty, or the num- 
ber of fingers and toes on their hands and feet. 
While such ignorance of numbers exists, it is quite 
evident, that such persons are entirely unqualified 
for surveying, with an eye of intelligence, the 
grand and diversified operations of the Creator, 
and for appreciating their number and magnifi- 
cence. Even the most cultivated minds, from an 
imperfect knowledge of this subject, find it diffi- 
cult to form distinct conceptions of the plans of 
the Creator, and of the various relations which 
subsist in the universe. After familiarizing our 
minds to the classification and arrangement of 
numbers, we can form a tolerable notion of a 
thousand, or even' of a hundred thousand; but it is 
questionable, whether we have any distinct and 
well-defined idea of a million, or ten hundred 
thousand. And if our conceptions of such a num- 
ber be imperfect, how exceedingly vague must be 
our ideas of a thousand millions, of billions, tril- 
lions, and quartillions, when used to express the 
number or distances of the heavenly bodies?—It 
is evident, then, that beings of a superior order, or 
in ahigher state of existence, must have a more 
profound and comprehensive knowledge of num- 
bers than man: in consequence of ‘which they are 
enabled to survey the universe with more intelli- 
gence, and to form more distinct and ample con- 
ceptions of the designs and operations of infinite 
wisdom and omnipotence. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Mathematics, including geometry, trigonometry, 
conic sections, and other branches, is another de- 
partment of science which willbe recognized by 
superior beings in a future state. It is the science 
of Quantity, and treats of magnitude, or local ex- 
tension, as lines, surfaces, solids, &c. The de- 
monstrated truths of this science are eternal and 
unchangeable, and are applicable to the cireum- 
stances of all worlds, wherever they may exist, 
and in every period of duration, so long as the 
material fabric of the universe remains. Guided 
by the truths which this science unfolds and de- 
monstrates, we have been enabled to determine 
the figure and dimensions of the earth, to direct 
our course from one continent to another across 
the pathless deep, to ascertain the distance and 
magnitude of the sun and planets, and the laws 
which the Almighty has ordained for preserving 
their order and directing them in their movements; 
and have been led to form more correct ideas of 
the immense distances and the vast extent of the 
starry heavens. It was owing to his profound 
knowledge of the truths of this science that the 
ulustrious Sir Isaac Newton determined the prop- 
erties and the composition of light, the causes of 
the alternate movements of the ocean, and the 
. mechanism of the planetary system; and expanded 
our views of the grandeur of the universe and the 
perfections of its Almighty Contriver. 

Some of the truths of this science may appear, 
to a superficial thinker, as extremely trivial, and 
almost unworthy of regard. The properties of a 
triangle, such as, “ that the square of the hypo- 
tenuse of a right-angled triangle, is equal to the 
squares of the other two sides”—“ that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles” 
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—and, ‘that the sides of a plane triangle are to— 
one another as the sines of the angles opposite to 
them’’—may appear to some minds as more curi- 
ous than useful, and scarcely deserving the least 
attention. Yet-these truths, when applied to the 
relations of the universe, and traced to all their 
legitimate consequences, have, led to the most im- 
portant and sublime results. On the ground of 
such truths we haye ascertained, that the moon is 
240,000 miles distant from the earth, that the sun 
is thirteen hundred thousand times larger than our 
globe, that the planet Herschel is removed to the 
distance of eighteen hundred millions of miles, and 
that the nearest star is at least two hundred thou- 
sand times farther from us than the sun. When 
the length of any one side of a triangle is known, , 
however large that triangle may be, and the quan- 
tity of its angles determined, the length of the 
other sides can: easily be found: we know the 
extent of the earth’s diameter; we can ascertain 
under what angle that diameter appears at the 
moon, and from these data we can, by an easy 
calculation, determine the length of any of the 
other two sides of this triangle, which gives the. 
distance of the moon. 

We have every reason to conclude, that angels 
and other superior intelligences proceed on the 
same general principles in estimating the distances 
and magnitudes of the great bodies of the universe. 
They may not, indeed, require to resort to the 
same tedious calculations, nor to the same instru- 
ments and geometrical schemes which we are 
obliged to use. Without such aids, they may ar- 
rive at the proper results with unerring precision, 
and their computations may be performed almost 
in the twinkling of an eye; and while we are 
obliged to confine our calculations to lines and 
triangles of only a few thousands or millions of 
miles in extent, they may be enabled to form: tri- 
angles of inconceivable extent, on base lines of 
several thousands of trillions of miles in length. 
We are informed, in the book of Daniel, that 
the angel Gabriel, being commanded to fly swift- 
ly from the celestial regions, reached the prophet 
about the time of the evening sacrifice.” This 
fact implies, not only that angelic beings are, in- 
dued with powers of rapid motion, but that they 
are intimately acquainted with the directions, 
distances, and positions of the bodies which com- 
pose the material universe. This-heavenly mes- 
senger, having been previously stationed far be- 
yond the limits of our planétary system, had to 
shape his course in that direction, to discriminate 
the orbit of the earth from the orbits of the other 
planets, and the particular part of its orbit in 
which it was then moving; and having arrived at 
the confines of our atmosphere, he required to 
discriminate the particular region in which Daniel 
resided, and to direct his flight to the house in 
which he was offering up his devotions. | Now, 
since angels are neither omniscient nor omnipres- 
ent, as they are limited beings, possessed of ration- 
al faculties, and as it is probable are invested with 
bodies, or fine material vehicles,*—they must be 
guided in such excursions by their reasoning 
powers, and the faculty of rapid motion with 
which they are indued. Such excursions imply 
the recognition of certain mathematical principles, 
and [ have already had oceasion to notice, that 
these principles are applicable throughout every 
part of the. universe, and must be recognized, 
more or less, by all intelligent beings. 

The Creator himself has laid the founda- 
tion of the mathematical sciences. His works 
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Consist of globes and spheroids of all different 
dimensions, and of immense concentric rings 
revolving with a rapid motion. These globes are 
carried round different centers, some of them in 
circles, some in ellipses, and others in long eccen- 
tric curves. Being impelled in their courses by 
different degrees of velocity, their real motions 
cannot be traced, nor the beautiful simplicity and 

harmony of the different systems made apparent, 
without the application of mathematical investiga- 
tions. To an observer untutored in this science, 
many of the celestial motions would appear to 
display inextricable confusion, and lead him to 
conclude, that the Framer. of the universe was 
deficient in wisdom and intelligent design—_The 
principles of mathematics are also exhibitedin the 
numerous and diversified figures into which dia- 
monds, crystals, salts, and other bodies, are form- 
ed; in the hexagonal cells of bees, wasps and hor- 
nets, in the polygons and parallel lines which enter 
into the construction of a spider’s web, and in 
many other objects in nature.—Now, since God 
has exhibited the elements of this science before 
us in his works ; since he has indued us with ra- 
tional faculties to appreciate and apply these ele- 
ments to useful investigations; and since his wis- 
dom and intelligence, and the beauty and order of 
his works, cannot be fully understood without 
such investigations,—it is evident, that he must 
have intended, that men should be occasionally 
exercised in such studies; in order to perceive the 
depths of his wisdom, and the admirable simpli- 
city and harmony of his diversified operations. 
And as the applications of’this science are extreme- 
ly limited in the present world, its more extensive 
applications, like those of many other branches of 
knowledge, must be considered as reserved for the 
life to come.—To suppose, therefore, that such 
studies will be abandoned, and such knowledge 
obliterated in a future state, would be to suppose, 
that the works of God will not be contemplated in 
that state,and that redeemed men in the heavenly 
world will lose a part of their rational faculties, 
and remain inferior in their acquirements to the 
inhabitants of the earth, even in their present im- 
perfect and degraded condition. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Astronomy is another science which will occupy 
the attention of pure intelligences in the future 
world. The object of this science is, to determine 
the distances and magnitudes of the heavenly bo- 
dies, the form of the orbits they describe, the laws 
by which their motions are directed, and the na- 
ture and destination of the various luminous and 
opaque globes of which the universe appears to be 
composed. It is the most noble and sublime of all 
the sciences, and presents to our view the most 
astonishing and magnificent objects,—whether we 
consider their immense magnitude, the splendor 
of their appearance, the vast spaces which sur- 
round them, the magnificent apparatus with which 
some of them are encompassed, the rapidity of 
their motions, or the display they afford of the 
omnipotent energy and intelligence of the Creator. 
In consequence of the cultivation of this science, 
our views of the extent of creation, and of the sub- 
lime scenery it unfolds, are expanded far beyond 
what former ages could have esnceived. From 
the discoveries of astronomy it appears, that our 
earth is but as a point in the immensity of the 
universe—that there are worlds a thousand times 
larger, enlightened by the same sun which ‘rules 
our day’’—that the sun himself isan immense lu- 
minous world, whose circumference would inclose 
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more than twelve hundred thousand globes aa 
large as ours — that the earth and its inhabitante 
are carried forward through the regions of space, 
at the rate of a thousand miles every minute — 
that motions exist in the great bodies of the uni- 
verse, the force and rapidity of which astonish 
and overpower the imagination—and that beyond 
the sphere of the sun and planets, creation is re- 
plenished with millions of luminous globes, scat- 
tered over immense regions to which the human 
mind can assign no boundaries. 

These objects present an immense field for the 
contemplation of évery class of moral intelli- 
gences, and a bright mirror in which they will be- 
hold the reflection of the divine attributes. Of 
this vast universe,. how small a portion has yet 
been unvailed to our view! With respect to the 
bodies which compose our planetary system, we 
know only a few general facts and relations. In 
regard to the fixed stars, we have acquired little 
more than a few rude conceptions of their im- 
mense distance and magnitudes. In relation to 
the comets, we only know that they move in long 
eccentric orbits, that’ they are impelled in their 
courses with immense velocity, and appear and dis- 
appear in uncertain periods of time. Of the nume- 
rous systems into which the stars are arranged; 
of the motions peculiar to each system, of ‘the 
relations which these motions have to the whole 
universe as one vast machine, of the nature 
and arrangement of the numerous nebule which 
are scattered throughout the distant regions of 
space; of the worlds which are connected with 
the starry orbs; of the various orders’ of beings 
which people them ;. of the changes and revolu- 
tions which are taking place in different parts of 
the universe, of the new creations which are start- 
ing into existence, of the number of opaque globes 
which may exist in every region of space, of the 
distance to which the material world extends, and 
of the various dispensations of the Almighty: to- 
ward the diversified orders of intelligences which 
people his vast empire—we remain in almost pro- 
found ignorance; and must continue in this igno- 
rance, so long as we are chained down to this ob- 
scure corner of creation.—There will, therefore, 
be ample scope in the future world for further re- 
searches into this subject, and for enlarging our 
knowledge of those glorious scenes which are at 
present so far removed beyond the limits of natural 
vision, and the sphere of human investigation. 

The heavens constitute the principal part of the 
divine empire—compared with which our earth 
is but as an atom, and “all nations are as nothing, ° 
and are accounted to Jehovah as less than nothing 
and vanity.’’ Vast as this world may appear to 
the frail beings that inhabit it, it probably ranks 
among the smallest globes in the universe ; but al- 
though it were twenty thousand times more spa- 
cious than it is, it would bé only as agrain of sand 
when compared with the immensity of creation, 
and all the events that have passed over its inhabi- 
tants as only a few of those ephemeral transactions 
which crowd the annals of eternity. It is through- 
out the boundless regions of the firmament that 
God is chiefly seen, and his glory contemplated ty 
unnumbered intelligences. It is there that the 
moral grandeur of his dispensations, and the mag- 
nificence of his works are displayed in all their 
variety and luster to countless orders of his ration- 
al offspring, over which he will continue eternally 
to preside. Hence the numerous allusions to “the 
heavens,” by the inspired writers, when the 
majesty of God and the glory of his dominions 
are intended to be illustrated. ‘All the gods of 
the nations are idols; but Jehovah made the hea- 
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vens.”” “Tho Lord hath prepared his throne in the 
heavens, and his kingdom ruleth over all.” By 
his Spirit he hath garnished the heavens.”’ “ The 
heavens declare the glory of Jehovah.’’ ‘ When, 
I consider thy, heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained 
—what is man, that thou art thindful of him? 
or the sou of man, that thou visitest him ?”’ 
“The heavens, even the heaven of heavens, can- 
not contain thee.’ “By the word of Jehowah 
were the heavens made, and all the host of them by 
the spirit of his mouth.’ ‘The heavens shall 
declare his righteousness.”? ‘ Our God is in the 
heavens, he hath done whatsoever he hath pleas- 
ed.”? “The heavens shall declare thy wonders, O 
Lord!’’ “TI lift up mine eyes to thee, O thou 
that dwellest in the heavens.” “Thus saith God 
the Lord, he that created the heavens and stretched 
them out.”? “The heavens for hight are unsearch- 
able.” 
so great is his mercy toward them that fear him.” 
He is ‘the God of heaven,—he rideth on the heaven 
of heavens which he founded of old; heaven is his 
throne, and the earth his footstool.’’—When the 
folly of idolaters is exposed, when the coming of 
Messiah is announced, and when motives are pre- 
sented to invigorate the faith and hope of the saints, 
Jehovah is represented as that omnipotent Being 
who *meteth out the heavens with a span, who 
spreadeth them out as a curtain, and bringeth forth 
their hosts by the greatness of hismight.”? ‘Thus 
saith God the Lord, he that created the \ hea- 
- yens and stretched them out—I will give thee for 
a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gen- 
tiles.”’* ‘* Thus saith the Lord that created the 
heavens—I said not to the seed of Jacob, seek ye 
me in vain,’’ &c.}, ‘These, and hundreds:of sim- 
ilar passages, evidently imply, that we ought to 
contemplate the attributes of God chiefly in rela- 
tion to the display which is given of them in the 
firmament of his power—that the heavens are by 
far the most extensive portion of his dominions— 
and that the power and intelligence displayed in 
the formation and arrangement of the hosts of 
heaven, lay a sure foundation for the hope and 
joy, and the future prospects of the people of God. 
In order to form just conceptions of the beauty 
and grandeur of the heavens, and of the intelli- 
gence of Him whoarranged their numerous hosts, 
some of the fundamental facts and principles. of 
astronomy réquire to be understood and recog- 
nized, ‘The order of the bodies which compose the 
solar system, or other systems which exist in the 
‘ universe—the form of their orbits, their propor- 
tional distances and periods of revolution—their 
magnitudes, rotations, velocities, and the various 
phenomena which are observed on their surfaces 
~—the arrangement and positions of the different 
clusters of stars— of the stellar and planetary 
nebule, of double, triple, and variable stars, and 
many other general facts, require to be known 
before the mind can receive farther information 
respecting the structure of the universe. It may 
be also necessary, even in a higher state of ex- 
istence, to be acquainted with those contrivances 
or, artificial hekps by which very distant objects 
may be brought nearto view. ,Weknow by experi- 
ence, in our present state, that by means of tele- 
scopes, millions of stars, which the unassisted eye 
cannot discern, are brought within the sphere of 
our observation, and numerous other splendid ob- 
jects, which, without the aid of these instruments, 
would have been altogether concealed ‘from our 
view, The organs of vision, indeed, of the re- 
deemed inhabitants of our globe, after the resur- 
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rection, there is every reason to believe, will RM 
capable of taking ina much more extensive range 
of view than at present. They may be endowed 
with qualities which will enable them to penetrate 
into the depths of space far beyond the reach of 
our most powerful telescopes, and to perceive 
with distinctness, objects at the distance of many 
billions of miles. Still, however, they may re- 
quire artificial aids to their natural organeigi. 
order to enable them to contemplate objects at 
still greater distances. And although such helps, 
to natural vision, analogousto our telescopes, may 
be conceived as incomparably superior to-ours, 
yet the same general principles must be recog- 
nized in their construction. For, as has been al- 
ready noticed, the light which emanates from the 
most distant stars consists of the same colors, and 
is refracted and reflected by the same laws, as the 
light which is emitted from the sun, and which 
illuminates our terrestrial abode; and, consequent 
ly, must operate on the organs of sentient beings, 
in those remote regions, in a manner similar to 
its effects on the eyes of man. 

It is highly probable, that, in the future world, 
a considerable portion of our knowledge respect- 
ing the distant provinces of the divine empire, 
will be communicated by superior beings who 
have visited the different systems dispersed through 
the universe, and have acquired information, re- 
specting their history, and their physical and 
moral scenery. We learn from Scripture, that 
there are intelligences who can wing their way, 
in a short period of time, from one world to an- 
other. Such beings, in “the course of a thousand 
centuries, must have made many extensive tours 
through the regions of creation, and acquired a 
comprehensive knowledge of the most striking 
scenes which the universe displays. And, since 
they have occasionally mingled in the society of 
men, and communicated intelligence from heaven 
to earth, it is reasonable to believe, that they 
will have more frequent intercourse with re- 
deemed men in a future state, and communicate 
the discoveries they have mude respecting the 
economy and grandeur of God’s universal em- 
pire. But, at the same time, it onght carefully to 
be observed, that such communications would 
neither be fully understood nor appreciated, un- 
less the mind had a previous acquaintance with 
the leading facts, and the grand,outlines of astro- 
nomical science. 'T'o enter into the spirit of those 
sublime details which angels or archangels might 
communicate respecting other systems and worlds, 
the mind must be prepared by a knowledge of 
those principles which have already been ascer- 
tained, and of those discoveries which have al- 
ready been made in relation to the system of the 
universe, Suppose a group of the native tribes 
of New Holland or Van Dieman’s Land, were 
assembled for the purpose of listening to a detail 
of the principal discoveries which modern as- 
tronomers have made in the heavens—it would be 
impossible to convey to their minds a clear con- 
ception even of the prominent and leading facts 
of this science, from the want of those geners| 
ideas which are previously necessary in order te 
the right understanding of such communications. 
Such would be the case of men ina future state, 
in regard to the communications of angelic mes- 
sengers from distant worlds, were their minds not 
imbued with a certain portion of astronomical 
knowledge. They might stare, and wonder at 
some of the facts detailed; but their ideas woul 
be vague and confused, and they would be unable 
to form clear and comprehensive conceptions of 
the various. circumstances connected with the 
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scenes described, in all their bearings, aspects, and 
relations, and of the indications they afford of 
exquisite skill and intelligent design. 

As the objects which astronomy explores are 
unlimited in their range, they will afford an inex- 
haustible subject of study and contemplation to 
superior beings, and to mankind when placed in 
a higher sphere of existence. Astronomical sci- 

, as having for its object to investigate and 
explore the facts and relations peculiar to all the 
great bodies in-the universe, can never be ex- 
hausted; unless we suppose that finite minds will 
be able, at some future period in duration, to sur- 
vey and to comprehend all the plans and opera- 
tions of the infinite Creator. But this is evi- 
dently impossible; for ‘“ who can by searching find 
out God? Who ean find out the Almighty to 
perfection?’ After millions of centuries have 
run their rounds, new scenes of grandeur will be 
still bursting on the astonished mind, new regions 
of creation, and new displays of divine power 
and wisdom will still remain to be explored, and, 
consequently, the science of astronomy will never 
arrive at absolute perfection, but will be in a pro- 
gressive course of improvement through all the 
revolutions of eternity. In the prosecution of 
such investigations, and in the contemplation of 
such objects as this science presents, the grand 
aim of celestial intelligences will be, to increase 
in, the knowledge and the love of God; and, in pro- 
portion as their views of the glories of his em- 
pire are enlarged, ina similar proportion will their 
conceptions of his boundless attributes be ex- 
panded, and their praises and adorations ascend in 
sublimer strains to Him who sits upon the throne 
of the universe, who alone is “ worthy to receive 
glory, honor, and power,” from every order of 
his creatures. 

Since, then, it appears, that astronomy is con- 
versant about objects the most wonderful and 
sublime—since these objects tend to amplify our 
conceptions of the divine attributes—since a clear 
and distinct knowledge of these objects cannot be 
attained without the acquisition of a certain. por- 
tion of astrondmical science—since the heavens 
constitute the principal part of God’s universal 
empire—since our present views of the magnifi- 
cence of this empire are so obscure and circum- 
scribed—since even the information that may be 
communicated on this subject, by other. intelli- 
gences, could not be fully understood without 
some acquaintance with the principles of this 
science—and since the boundless scenes it un- 
folds present an inexhaustible subject of contem- 
plation, and afford motives to stimulate all holy 
beings to incessant adoration—it would be absurd 
to suppose that renovated men, in a superior state 
of existence, will remain in ignorance of this sub- 
ject, or that the study of it will ever be discontinu- 
ed while eternity endures. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Natural Philosophy is another subject which 
will doubtless engage the attention of regenerated 
men in a future state. 

The object of this science is to describe the 
phenomena of the material world, to explain 
their causes, to investigate the laws by which the 
Almighty directs the operations of nature, and to 
trace the exquisite skill and benevolent design 
which are displayed in the economy of the uni- 
verse. It embraces investigations into the several 
powers and properties, qualities and attributes, 
motions and appearances, causes and effects, of 
all the bodies with which we are surrounded, and 
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which are obvious to our senses,—such as light, 
heat, colors, air, water, sounds, echoes; the elec- 
trical and magnetical fluids; hail, rain, snow, dew, 
thunder, lightning, the rainbow, parhelia, winds, 
luminous and fiery meteors, the Aurora Borealis, 
and similar objects in the system of nature. 
From the discoveries of experimental philoso- 
phers, we have been made acquainted with a va- 
riety of striking facts and agencies in the system 
of the universe, which display the amazing ener- 
gies of the Creator, and which tend to excite our 
admiration of the depths of his wisdom and in- 
telligence. We learn that the light emitted from 
the sun and other luminous bodies moves with a 
velocity equal to 200,000 miles in a second of time 
—that every ray of white light is composed of 
all the colors in nature, blended in certain pro- 
portions—that the immense variety of shades of 
colors which adorns the different landscapes of 
the earth, is not in the objects themselves, but in 
the light that falls upon them—and that thou- 
sands of millions of rays are incessantly flying 
off from all visible objects, crossing and recros- 
sing each other in.an infinity of directions, and 
yet conveying to every eye that is open to re- 
ceive them, a distinct picture of the objects 
whence they proceed. We learn that the atmo-. 
sphere which surrounds us presses our bodies with 
a weight equal to thirty thousand pounds, that it 
contains the principles of fire and flame—that, 
in one combination, it would raise our animal 
spirits to the highest pitch of ecstasy, and in an- 
other, cause our immediate destruction—that it is 
capable of being compressed into 40,000 times 
less space than it naturally occupies—and that the 
production of sound, the lives of animals, and 
the growth of vegetables, depend upon its various 
and unceasing agencies. We learn that a certain 
fluid pervades all nature, which is capable of 
giving a shock to the animal frame, which shock 
may be communicated in an instant to a thou- 
sand individuals—that this fluid moves with in-- 
conceivable rapidity—that it can be drawn from 
the clouds in the form of a stream of fire—that. 
it melts iron wire, increases the evaporation of 
fluids, destroys the polarity of the magnetic nee- 
dle, and occasionally displays its. energies among 
the clouds in the form of fire-balls, lambent 
flames, and forked lightnings. We learn that 
the bodies of birds, fishes, quadrupeds, and insects, 
in relation to their eyes, feet, wings, fins, and: 
other members, are formed with admirable skill, 
so as to be exactly adapted to their various neces- 
sities and modes of existence, and that they con- 
sist of an infinite number of contrivances, and 
adaptations in order to accomplish the purpose 
intended—and that the beaver, the bee, the ant, 
and other insects, construct their habitations, and 
perform their operations with all the skill and 
precision of the nicest mathematical science, The 
bee, in particular, works, as if it knew the high- 
est branches of mathematics, which required the 
genius of Newton to discover.—In short, the 
whole of nature presents a scene of wonders,, 
which, when seriously contemplated, is calculated : 
to expand the intellectual powers, to refine the 
affections, and to excite admiration of the attri- 
butes of God, and the plan of his providence. 
Natural Philosophy may, therefore, be consi- 
dered as a branch both of the religion of nature, 
and of the religion of revelation. It removes, in 
part, the vail which is spread over the mysterious 
operations of nature, and discloses to our view the 
wonders which lie concealed from the sottish. 
multitude, “who regard not the works of the 
Lord, nor consider the operations of his hands,” 
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It enables us to perceive the footsteps of the Al- 
mighty both in his majestic moyements‘and in his 
most minute designs; for there is not a step we 
can take in the temple of nature, under the guid- 
ance of an enlightened philosophy, in which we 
do not behold traces of inscrutable wisdom and 
design, and of a benevolence which extends its 
kind regards to every rank of sensitive and intel- 
ligent existence. It shows us the beauty and 
goodness of the divine administration; and de- 
monstrates, that the communication of happiness 
is the final cause of all the admirable arrange- 
ments which pervade the material system. It 
teaches us, that the several operations of nature 
are carried on by means uncontrollable by human 
power, and far transcending finite skill to plan or 
to execute. It discovers those laws by which the 
sovereign of the universe governs his vast domin- 
ions, and maintains them in undecaying beauty 
and splendor, throughout all ages. It thus en- 
ables us to consecrate the universe into one grand 
temple, and, from the contemplation of every ob- 
ject it presents, to elevate our minds, and to raise 
our voices in grateful praises to Him “ who creat- 
ed all things, and for whose pleasure they are and 
were created.” 

In the future world there will be abundant 
scope for the prosecution of this subject to an in- 
definite extent. With respect to the state of sepa- 
rate spirits, after their departure from this world, 
the employments in which they engage, and the 
connection in which they stand to the material 
system, we can form no distinct-conception, and 
must remain in ignorance until the period arrive 
when we shall be actually ushered into that mys- 
terious scene of existence. But, we are assured, 
that, after the resurrection, a material world will 
be prepared for the habitation of the just, in which 
their connection with the visible universe will 
doubtless, be far more extensive than it is at pres- 
ent; and wherever a material system exists, it af- 
fords scope for physical investigations, and for the 
application of the principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy. This new world will be prepared and ar- 
ranged by divine wisdom; and consequently, will 
exhibit scenes of beauty and grandeur, of exquis- 
ite contrivance and benevolent design. For, if 
the world we now inhabit, amidst all the deformi- 
ties and physical derangements which sin has in- 
troduced, displays so many beautiful arrange- 
ments and marks of intelligence and skill, much 
more may we conclude, that the world in which 
“righteousness shall dwell,” will abound in every- 
thing that can charm the eye, the ear, or the im- 
agination, and illustrate the manifold wisdom of 
God; and of course will present a boundless field 
‘for the most sublime investigations of science. 
This world, in many of its arrangements, will 
‘doubtless present a variety of objects and scenes 
‘altogether different from those we now behold, 
‘even although the same physical laws which gov- 
ern our terrestrial system should still continue 
in operation. The inflection, refraction and re- 
flection of light will be directed by the same gen- 
eral laws, and will produce effects analogous to 
those we now perceive in the scene around us; 
but the mediums through which it passes, and the 
various objects by which it is refracted and re- 
flected, and many other modifications to which it 
may be subjected, may produce a variety of as- 
tonishing effects, surpassing everything we now 
behold, and exhibit scenes of beauty and magnifi- 
cence of which we can, at present, form no dis- 
tinct conception. The science of optics, in un- 
folding to us the nature of light, and the various 
properties of prisms, mirrors, aud lenses, has en- 
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abled us to exhibit a variety of beautiful and sur= 
prising effects, and to perceive traces of infinite 
intelligence in relation to this element, beyond 
what former ages could have believed. And, 
therefore, we have reason to conclude, that, in the 
hand of Omnipotence, when arranging other 
worlds, the element of light is capable of being 
modified in a thousand forms of which we are 
now ignorant, so as to produce the most lorie 
and transporting effects. There will probably be 
no such phenomena as thunder, lightning, and 
fiery meteors in the world to which I allude, but 
the electrical fluid, which is the principal agent in 
producing these appearances, and which pervadés 
every part of nature, may operate in that world 
in a different manner, and, instead of producing 
effects that are terrific and appalling, may be an 
agent for creating scenes which will inspire the 
soul with admiration and delight. Some of the 
mechanical, pneumatical, and hydrostatical prin- 
ciples which enter into the construction of mills, 
wheel-carriages, forcing-pumps, and steam-en- 
gines, may not be applied to the same purposes 
in the future world; but they may be applicable 
to a variety of other unknown purposes corre- 
sponding to the nature of that world, and the cha- 
racter and employments of its inhabitants. 

In such cases as those now alluded to, and in 
thousands of others, there will be ample scope for 
the application of all the principles of natural sci- 
ence; and thousands of facts and principles, to us 
unknown, will doubtless be brought to light by 
the superior sagacity of the heavenly inhabitants. 
To maintain the contrary, would be, in effect, to 
suppose, that the inhabitants of heaven are en- 
dowed with powers of intellect inferior to those 
of the inhabitants of the earth;—that their know- 
ledge is less extensive than ours,—that they make 
no progress in moral and intellectual attainments, 
—and that they have no desire to explore “ the 
works of the Lord, and to consider the operations 
of his hands.’’ 

What has been now stated in relation to Natu- 
ral Philosophy, will equally apply to the science 
of Chemistry. This science has for its object to 
ascertain the first principles of all bodies, their 
various properties and combinations, their mode 
of operation, and the effects they produce in the 
economy of nature. Its discoveries have not only 
unfolded many of the admirable processes which 
are going forward in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, but have opened to our view 
many striking displays of the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, in producing, by the most simple 
means, the most astonishing and benevolent ef- 
fects. ‘The principles of this science must, there- 
fore, be applicable, wherever matter exists, under 
whatever shape or modification it may present it- 
self; and as ali the worlds throughout the uni- 
verse are composed of matter compounded into 
various forms, they must afford an ample range 
for the investigations and researches of chemical 
science, 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Anatomy and Physiology are subjects which we 
may reasonably conclude, will occasionally oc- 
cupy the attention of the inhabitants of heaven. 
The object of these sciences is, to investigate the 
general structure and economy of the animal 
frame, and especially the parts and functions of 
the human body. The system of organization 
connected with the human frame is the most ad- 
mirable piece of mechanism which the mind can 
contemplate—whether we consider the immense 
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number and variety of its parts—the numerous 
functions they perform—the rapid movements 
which are incessantly going forward throughout 
every part of this system—the amazing force ex- 
erted by the heart and muscles—the processes of 
digestion and respiration—the system of veins and 
arteries—the articulation of the bones—the struc- 
ture and course of the lymphatics—the ramifica- 
tions of the nerves—the circulation of the blood 
—the wonderful changes, dissolutions and combi- 
nations continually going on—the chemical ap- 
paratus adapted for effecting these purposes—the 
organs of sense by which an intercourse is main- 
tained with the external world—or, the harmonious 
correspondence of all its parts and functions with 
the agencies of the surrounding elements. From 
the researches of physiologists we learn, that there 
are in the human body, two hundred and forty- 
five bones variously articulated, each of them hay- 
ing above forty distinet Scopes or intentions; and 
four hundred and forty-six muscles of various 
figures and magnitudes, connected with the bones, 
for producing the numerous movements of the 
animal frame—that more than a hundred of these 
muscles are employed every time we breathe— 
that there are thousands of veins and arteries dis- 
tributed throughout every part of this wonderful 
system—that the whole mass of blood rushes with 
immense velocity, through these vessels, and 
through the heart, fourteen times every hour— 
that respiration is nothing else than a species of 
combustion, in which the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere is absorbed by the blood, and diffuses heat 
and vigor throughout the system—that the 
lungs are composed of an infinite number of mem- 
branous cells or vesicles variously figured, and 
full of air, communicating on all sides with one 
another, and: that their number amounts to at 
least 1,700,000,000—that there are above three 
hundred thousand millions of pores in the glands 
of the skin which covers the body of a middle- 
sized man, through which the sweat and insensi- 
ble perspiration are continually issuing—that 
thousands of lacteal and lymphatic tubes are ab- 
sorbing and conveying nutriment to the blood— 
that the heart, in the center of the system, is ex- 
erting an immense muscular force, and giving 
ninety-six thousand strokes every, twenty-four 
hours;—and that all this complicated ‘system of 
mechanism, and hundreds of. other functions of 
which we are ignorant, must be in constant ac- 
tion, in order to preserve us in existence, and se- 
cure our enjoyment. 

This subject frequently engaged the attention 
of the pious Psalmist. With an, eye of intelli- 
gence and devotion, he surveyed the curious or- 
ganization of the human frame, from the rude 
embryo in the womb to the full development of 
all its functions;—and, struck with the wisdom 
and goodness displayed in its formation, he raised 
his thoughts to God in grateful adoration. “1 
will praise thee,’’ he exclaims, “for I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made; marvelous are thy works! 
How precious’ are thy wonderful contrivances in 
relation to me, O God! How great is the sum of 
them! If I should count them, they are more in 
number than the sand.”?. This body, however, 
wonderful as its structure is, is liable to decay, 
and must soon be dissolved in the grave. But we 
are assured that a period is approaching, when, 
‘all that are in their graves sill hear the voice 
of the Son of God, and shall come forth;’’ when 
this mortal frame “ shall put on immortality,” and 
when that which was sown in corruption ‘“ shall 
be raised in glory.” If the human body, even in 
its present state of degradation, excited the pious 








admiration of the Psalmist, much more will it ap- 
pear worthy of our highest admiration, when it 
emerges from darkness and corruption to partici- 
pate in the glories of an immortal life. Its facul- 
ties will then be invigorated, its tendency to dis- 
solution destroyed, every principle of disease an- 
nihilated, and everything that is loathsome and 
deformed forever prevented. Being “fashioned 
like unto Christ’s glorious body,” its beauty will 
be exquisite, its symmetry perfect, its aspect 
bright and refulgent, and its motions vigorous 
and nimble. Its sensitive organs will be refined 
and improved, and the sphere of their operation 
extended. Its auditory organs will be tuned to 
receive the most delightful sensations from the 
harmonies of celestial music, and its visual powers 
rendered capable of perceiving the minutest ob- 
jects, and penetrating into the most distant re- 
gions. New senses and faculties of perception, 


and new powers of motion, fitted to transport it, 


with rapidity from one portion of space to another, 
will, in all probability, be superadded to the pow- 
ers with which it is now invested. And, surely, 
the .contrivances and adaptations which must 
enter into the structure of such an organical 
frame, cannot, be less curious and exquisite, nor 
display less wisdom and intelligence than those 
which we now perceive in our mortal bodies. On 
the contrary, we must necessarily suppose thou- 
sands of the-most delicate contrivances ahd com- 
pensations, different from everything we can now 
conceive, to be essentially requisite in the con~ 
struction of an organized body intended for per- 
petual activity, and destined-to an ImmorTaL dura 
tion.—To investigate and to contemplate the con- 
trivances of divine wisdom, by which the ele- 
ments of disease and death are forever prevented 
from entering into this renovated frame, and by 
which it will be preserved in undecaying youtk 
and vigor throughout the lapse of innumerable 
ages, we must necessarily conclude, will form a 
part of the studies of renovated man in the future 
world;—nor can we help thinking, that the know- 
ledge of the wonders of the human frame we now 
acquire, may be a preparatory qualification, for 
enabling us to form an enlightened and compre- 
hensive conception of the powers, qualities, and 
peculiar organization, of the bodies of the saints 
after the period of the resurrection. 


HISTORY. 


Another branch of study in which the saints in 
heaven will engage, is History. History contains 
a record of past facts and events; and makes us 
acquainted with transactions which happened hun- 
dreds or thousands of years before we were brought 
into existence. When viewed in its proper light, 
it may be considered as nothing else than a detail 
of the operations of Divine Providence in relation 
to the moral intelligences, of this world. It illus- 
trates the character of the human race, and the 
deep and universal depravity in which they are in- 
volved; and displays the rectitude of the charac- 
ter of God, and the equity of his moral adminis- 
tration. 

History, therefore, will form a prominent ob- 
ject ofstudy among the celestial inhabitants, as fur- 
nishing those materials which will illustrate the 
ways of Providence and display the wisdom and 
righteousness of Jehovah in his government of 
the world. At present we can contemplate only 
a few scattered fragments of the history of man- 
kind. Of the history of some nations we are al- 
together ignorant; and of the history of others we 
have only a few unconnected details, blended 
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with fabulous narrations and extravagant fictions. 
Of no nation whatever have we an‘entire his- 
tory composed of authentic materials; and conse- 
quently,we perceive only some broken and detached 
links in the chain of the divine dispensations, and 
are unable to survey the whole of God’s procedure to- 
ward our race, in one unbroken series, from the crea- 
tion to the present time. We know nothing decis- 
ively respecting the period during which man 
remained in astate of innocence, nor of the partiéu- 
lar transactions and events that happened previous 
to his fall. And howlittle do we know of the state of 
mankind, of the events which befell them, and of 
the civil and religious arrangements which existed 
during the period of sixteen hundred years which 
intervened between the creation and the deluge, 
though the world was then more fertile and popu- 
lousthan it has ever since been? How little do we 
know of the state of mankind immediately previ- 
ous to the flood, of the scenes of consternation 
and terror which must have been displayed over 
all the‘ earth, when the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up, and the cataracts of heaven 
opened, and of the dreadful concussion of the ele- 
ments of nature, when the solid strata of the earth 
were rent asunder, when the foundations of the 
mountains were overturned, and the whole sur- 
face of the globe transformed into one boundless 
ocean? How little do we know of the cireum- 
stances which attended the gradual rise of idolatry, 
and of the origin of the great empires into which 
the world has been divided? How little do we 
- know even of the history of the Jewish nation, 
osterior to the period of the Babylonish captivity? 
hither were the ten tribes of Israel scattered 
among the nations, what events have befallen them 
and in what countries are they now to be found? 
Of the history of all the nations in the world (the 
Jews only excepted) from the time of the deluge 
to the days of Hezekiah, a period of nearly two 
thousand years, we remain in profound ignorance. 
And yet, during that long period, God had not 
forsaken the earth; his dispensations toward his 
rational offspring were still going forward, em- 
pires were rising and declining, one generation 
passing away, and another generation coming, 
and thousands of millions of mankind ushered 
into the eternal world.—Those chasms in the his- 
tory of mankind, which hide from our view the 
greater portion of God’s moral dispensations, will 
doubtless, be filled up in the eternal state, so that 
we shall be enabled to take a full and comprehen- 
sive view of the whole of the divine procedure, in all 
its connections and bearings toward every nation 
upon earth. 

But the history of man is not the only topic in 
this department of knowledge, that will occupy 
the attention of the inhabitants of heaven. The 
history of angels—of their faculties, intercourses, 
and employments—of their modes of communi- 
cation with each other—of their different embas- 
sies to distant worlds—of the transactions which 
have taken place in their society—and of the rev- 
olutions through which they may have passsed— 
the history of apostate angels—the cause of their 
fall and the circumstances with which it was at- 
tended—the plans they have been pursuing since 
that period, and the means by which they have 
endeavored to accomplish their infernal devices— 
will doubtless form a portion of the history of di- 
vine dispensations, which “the saints in light’? 
will be permitted tocontemplate. Over this part of 
the divine economy a vail of darkness is spread, 
which, we have reason to believe, will be with- 
drawn, when that which is perfect is come, and, 
“when we shall know evenas also we are known.” 
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It is also probable, that the leading facts in relation 
to the history of other worlds will be disclosed to 
their view. The history of the different planets 
in the solar system, and of those which are con- 
nected with other systems in the universe—the 
periods of their creation, the character of their in 

habitants, the changes through which they have 
passed, the peculiar dispensations of Providence 
toward them, and many other particulars, may 
be gradually laid open to the “redeemed from 
among men,” for enlarging their views of the di- 
vine government. By means of such communica- 
tions they will acquire a clearer'and more distinct 
conception of the moral character and attributes 
of God, of the rectitude of his administrations, and 
of “his manifold wisdom” in the various modes 
by which he governs the different provinces of his 
vast empire. Under the impressions which such 
views will produce, they will rejoice in the divine 
government, and join with rapture in the song of 
Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb, saying, “Great and marvelous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty! Just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of saints!” : 


Thus I have briefly stated, in the preceding 
pages, some of those branches of science which 
will be recognized by the righteous in a future 
state. Several’ other departments of scientific 
knowledge might have been specified; but my in- 
tention simply was, to present to the view of the 
reader, a few specimens as illustrations of my 
general position, “that science must be consider- 
ed as having a relation to a future world.” If it 
be admitted that any one science will be cultiva- 
ted in heaven, it will follow, that the greater part, 
if not the whole, of those sciences which bring to 
light the treasures of useful knowledge, will like- 
wise be prosecuted by superior intelligences. For 
all the useful sciences have an intimate connection 
with each other; so that an acquaintance with one 
department of knowledge is essentially requisite 
to a clear and comprehensive view of another. 
Astronomy supposes a knowledge of arithmetic, 
geometry, trigonometry, conic sections, and other 
parts of mathematics; experimental philosophy 
supposes a previous acquaintance with natural 
history and physiology, and is intimately connee- 
ted with chemistry, mineralogy and botany; and 
anatomy and physiology suppose a knowledge of 
the leading principles of hydrostatics, pneumatics, 
and optics. , The principles of one science run into 
another, and reflect a mutual luster on each other, 
so that all the sciences, when properly conducted, 
and viewed in their true light, have but one object 
in view, namely, to ascertain the facts existing in 
the universe, their connections and relations, the 
laws by which they are governed, and the illus- 
trations they afford of the power, wisdom and 
benevolence of the Creator. 


In order to elucidate this topic a little farther, 
the following brief remarks may. be stated.—It ig 
admitted, by every heliever in Revelation,* that, at 
the close of the present arrangements respecting 
our world, “All that are in their graves shall be 
raised to life;”,—and that, however different the 
constitution of these new-modeled bodies may 
be from their present state of organization, they 
will still be material vehicles, furnished with organs 
of sensation as the medium of perception to the 
immaterial spirit: In what manner the disembo- 
died spirit views material objects and relations, and 
applies the knowledge of them which it acquired 





* The followers of Baron Swedenborg only excepted. 


LOCALITY OF HEAVEN. 


while united to an organical structure, we can 
have no conception whatever, until we be actually 
ushered into the separate state; and therefore, the 
observations already made, or which may yet be 
thrown out on this subject, are not intended to apply 
to the intermediate state of the spirits of good men. 
That state, whatever may be the modus of percep- 
tion and enjoyment in it, isa state of imperfection, 
and, in some respects, an unnatural state, if we 
suppose that the spirit is not connected with any 
material vehicle. — Now, if it be admitted, that 
the spirits of the just, at the general resurrection, 
are to be reunited to material organical structures, 
it must also be admitted, that those structures 
must have some material substratum on which to 
rest, or, in other words, a material world or habi- 
tation in which they may reside. This last posi- 
tion is also as evident, from the declarations of 
Scripture, as the first. For, while we are inform- 
ed that the elementary parts of our globe shall be 
dissolved, we are at the same time assured, that 
“new heavens and a newearth”’ shall be prepared, 
“‘wherein the righteous shall dwell;’”—that is, a 
world purified from physical and moral evil, and 
fitted to the renovated faculties of the redeemed, 
will be prepared in some part of the universe, for 
the residence of the just. 

In reference to the locality, and the citcum- 
stances of our future destination, there appear to 
be only four or five suppositions that can be 
formed. Hither, 1. The world we now inhabit 
will be new-modeled, after the general conflagra- 
tion, and furnished as a proper place of residence 
for its renovated inhabitants;—or, 2. Some of the 
globes now existing in other regions of space, to 
which the holy inhabitants of our world will be 
transported, may be allotted as the more perma- 
nent habitation of the just;—or, 3. Some new 
globe or world will be immediately created, 
adapted to the circumstances of redeemed men, 
and adorned with scenery fitted to call forth into 
exercise their renovated powers;—or, 4. The re- 
deemed inhabitants of heaven may be permitted 
to transport themselves from one region or world 
to another, and be furnished with faculties and 
vehicles for this purpose;—or, 5. After remaining 
for a certain lapse of ages in that particular world 
to which they shall be introduced immediately 
after the resurrection, they may be transported to 
another region of the universe, to contemplate a 
new scene of creating power and intelligence, 
and afterward pass, at distant intervals, through a 
successive series of transportations, in order to 
obtain more ample prospects of the riches and 
glory of God’s universal kingdom, 

In all these cases, whatever supposition we may 
adopt as most probable, the general Jaws which 
now govern the universe, and the general rela- 
tions of the great bodies in the universe to each 
otker will remain, on the whole, unchanged; un- 
less we adopt the unreasonable and extravagant 
supposition, that the whole frame of Jehovah’s 
empire will be unhinged and overturned, for the 
sake of our world, which, when compared with 
the whole system of nature, is but an undistin- 
guishable atom amidst the immensity of God’s 
works. With equal reason might we suppose, 
that the conduct of the inhabitants of a planet 
which revolves around the star Sirius, or the 
catastrophe which may have Pfallen the planets 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, must necessarily 
involve in them the destruction of the terraqueous 
globe. 

‘Let us suppose, for a moment, that the globe 
we now inhabit, with its surrounding atmosphere, 
shall be cleared from the physical evils which 
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now exist, and undergo a new arrangement to 
render it fit for being the abode of holy intelli- 
gences in a future state. On this supposition, 
would not the general relation of things in the 
universe remain materially the same as the pre- 
seut? The wide expanse of the firmament, and 
all the orbs it contains, would present the same 
general arrangement and relation to each other 
which they now do. Supposing this new-modeled 
world to be of a spherical or spheroidal figure— 
which appears to be the general form of all the 
great bodies in the universe with which we are ac- 
quainted—there would then exist certain proper- 
ties and relations between circles cutting each 
other at right angles, or in any other direction; 
or, in other words, between an equator and poles, 
parallels and meridians, &c. as at present. The 
direction of its motion, the inclination of its axis, 
the component parts of its surface and atmio- 
sphere, and other circumstances, might be changed, 
which would produce an immense variety of phe- 
nomena, different from what now takes place; 
but the same general principles of geography, 
astronomy, arithmetic, geometry, chemistry and 
mechanics, which apply to all the various rela- 
tions of material objects wherever existing, would 
also be applicable in the present case; and, conse- 
quently, such sciences would be recognized and 
cultivated, and the principles on which they are 
built, reasoned and acted upon, though in a more 
perfect manner than at present, in this new world 
and new order of things. Such sciences, there- 
fore, as flow from the natural and necessary rela- 
tions of material objects, and which tend to direct 
us in our conceptions of the wisdom and power 
of the great Architect of nature, must be known 
and cultivated in a future world, where rational 
spirits are united to an organical structure, and 
related to a material system; and consequently, 
if the elementary and fundamental principles of 
such sciences be not acquired now, they will re- 
main to be acquired hereafter. 

The remarks now stated, with a few modifica- 
tions, will apply to any of the other suppositions 
which may be made in reference to the place and 
circumstances of our future destination—Rven 
although the relations of external objects and 
their various properties, in the future world, were 
altogether different from those which obtain in 
the present state of things, still, it would be use- 
ful ard highly gratifying to the mind, to be 
enabled to compare the one with the other, and to 
perceive how the divine wisdom is displayed in 
every mode and variety of existence. No possi- 
ble mode of material existence, however, can be 
conceived to exist, to which some of the elemen- 
tary principles of scientific knowledge do not 
apply. 

There are, indeed, several arts and sciences 
which more immediately respect the present 
world, and our relations in it, which cannot be 
supposed to be subjects of investigation in a fu- 
ture state of happy existence. The study of 
languages—which forms a prominent object of 
attention with many of those who declaim on the 
vanity of human science—the study of medicine 
as a practical art; the study of civil and municipal 
law; the study of political economy, heraldry and 
fortification; the arts of war, farriery, falconry, 
hunting and fishing; the arts of the manufae- 
turer, clothier, dyer, &¢c.—in short, all those arts 
and sciences which have their foundation in the 
moral depravity of. our nature, will, of course, 
pass away, as exercises which were peculiar to 
the deranged state of our terrestrial habitation, 
and the degraded condition of its inhabitants; and 
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which, therefore, can have no place ina scene 
of moral perfection. But the principles of the 
mathematics, and the axioms on which they are 


built, the truths of natural philosophy, astronomy, 


geography, mechanics, and similar sciences, will 
be recognized, and form the basis of reasoning 


and of action, so long as we are sentient beings, 


and have a relation to the material system of the 
universe. Many truths, indeed, which now re- 
quire much study, and Jong and intricate tnaipe 
of reasoning before they can be acquired, may be 
perceived by Baple intuition, or, at least, be more 
easily and rapidly apprehended than at present. 
If a genius like that of Sir Isaac Newton, could 
perceive at a glance, the truth of Euclid’s propo- 
sitions in geometry, without attending to every 
part of the process requisite for ordinary minds, 
we may reasonably conclude, that, in a world 
where the physical and moral obstructions to in- 
tellectual energy are removed, every science, and 
every relation subsisting among corporeal and 
intellectual beings, will be more clearly, rapidly, 
and comprehensively perceived and understood. 
Many striking instances have occasionally oc- 
curred, of the capacity and vigor of the human 
mind, even amidst the obscurities, and the obstruc- 
tions to mental activity which exist in the present 
state of things. The illustrious Paschal, no less 
celebrated for his piety than for his intellectual ac- 
quirements, when under the age of twelve years, 
and while immersed in the study of languages, 
without books, and without an instructor, dis- 
covered and demonstrated most of the proposi- 
tions in the first book of Euclid, before he knew 
that such a book was in existenee—to the aston- 
ishment of every mathematician; so that, at that 
early age, he was an inventor of geometrical 
science. He afterward made some experiments 
and discoveries on the nature of sound, and on 
the weight of the air, and demonstrated the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere: and, at the age of sixteen, 
composed a treatise on Conic Sections, which in 
the judgment of men of the greatest abilities, 
was viewed as an astonishing effort of the human 
mind. At nineteen years of age, he invented an 
arithmetical machine by which calculations are 
made, not only without the help of a pen, but 
even without a person’s knowing a single rule in 
arithmetic ; and by the age of twenty-four, he 
had acquired a proficiency in almost every branch 
of human knowledge, when his mind became en- 
tirely absorbed in the exercises of religion.—The 
celebrated Grotius, at the age of thirteen, only a 
year after his arrival at the university of Leyden, 
maintained public theses in mathematics, philoso- 
phy and law, with universal applause. At the 
age of fourteen, he ventured .to form literary 
plans which required an amazing extent of know- 
ledge ; and he executed them in such perfection, 
that the literary world was struck with astonish- 
ment. At this early age he published an edition 
of Martianus Capella, and acquitted himself of 
the task in a manner which would have done 
honor to the greatest scholars of the age. At the 
age of seventeen he entered on the profession of 
an advocate, and pleaded his first cause at Delf, 
with the greatest reputation, have previously 
made an extraordinary progress in the knowledge 
of the sciences.— The Admirable Crichton, who 
received his education at Perth and St. Andrews, 
by the time he had reached his twentieth year, 
was master of ten languages, and had gone through 
the whole circle of the sciences as they were then 
understood. At Paris he one day engaged in a 
disputation, which lasted nine hours, in the pre- 
sence of three thousand auditors, against four 
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doctors of the church and fifty masters, on every 
subject they could propose, and having silenced 
all his antagonists, he came off amidst the loud- 
est acclamations, though he had spent no time in 
previous preparation for the contest.—G‘assendi, 
a celebrated, philosopher of France, at the age of 
four, declaimed little sermons of his own com- 
position; at the age of seven, spent whole nights 
in observing the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
of which he acquired a considerable knowledge; 
at sixteen, he was appointed professor of rhetoric 
at Digne, and at the age of nineteen, he was 
elected professor of philosophy in the university 
of Aix. His vast knowledge of philosophy and 
mathematics was.ornamented by a sincere attach- 
ment to the Christian religion, and a life formed 
upon its principles and precepts—Jeremiah Hor- 
rox, a name celebrated in the annals of astronomy, 
before he attained the age of seventeen, had ac- 
quired, solely by his own industry, and the help 
of a few Latin authors, a most extensive and accu- 
rate knowledge of astronomy, and of the branches 
of mathematical learning connected with it. He 
composed astronomical tables for himself, and 
corrected the errors of the most celebrated as- 
tronomers of his time. He calculated a transit 
of the planet Venus across the sun’s disc, and 
was the first of mortals who beheld this singular 
phenomenon, which is now considered of so 
much importance in astronomical science. Sir 
Isaac Newton, the fame of whose genius has ex- 
tended over the whole civilized world, made his 
great discoveries in geometry and fluxions, and 
laid the foundation of his two celebrated works, 
his “ Principia’? and “Optics,’’ by the time he 
was twenty-four years of age; and yet these 
works contain so many abstract, profound and 
sublime truths, that only the first rate mathema- 
ticians are qualified to understand and appreciate 
them. In learning mathematics, he did not study 
the geometry of Euclid, who seemed to him tod 
plain and simple, and unworthy of taking up his 
time. He understood him almost before he read 
him; and a cast of his eye upon the contents of ' 
his theorems, was sufficient to make him master 
of their demonstrations.—Amidst all the sublime 
investigations of physical and mathematical sci- 
ence in which he engaged, and amidst the variety 
of books he had constantly before him, the Bible 
was that which he studied with the greatest ap- 
plication; and his meekness and modesty were no 
less admirable than the variety and extent of his 
intellectual acquirements. — J. Philip Barratier, 
who died at Halle in 1740, in the twentieth year 
of his age, was endowed with extraordinary 
powers of memory and comprehension of mind. 
At the age of five, he understood the Greek, 
Latin, German and French languages; at the age 
of nine he could translate any part of the He- 
brew Scriptures into Latin, and could repeat the 
whole Hebrew Psalter; and before he had com- 
pleted his tenth year, he drew up a Hebrew lexi- 
con of uncommon and difficult words, to which 
he added many curious critical remarks. In his 
thirteenth year he published, in two volumes oe- 
tavo, a translation from the Hebrew of Rabbi 
Benjamin’s “ Travels in Europe, Asia and Africa,” 
with historical and critical notes and dissertations; 
the whole of which he completed in four months. 
In the midst of these studies, he prosecuted phi- 
losophical and mathematical pursuits, and in his 
fourteenth year invented a method of discovering 
the longitude at sea, which exhibited the strongest 
marks of superior abilities. In.one winter he 
read twenty great folios, with. al\ ‘he attention of 
a vast comprehensive mind. 
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Such. rapid progress in intellectual acquire- 
ments strikingly evinces the vigor and compre- 
hension of the human faculties; and if such varied 
and extensive acquisitions in knowledge can be 
attained, even amidst the frailties and physical im- 
pediments of this mortal state, it is easy to con- 
ceive, with what energy and rapidity the most 
sublime investigations may be prosecuted in the 
future world, when the spirit is connected with 
an incorruptible body, fitted to accompany it in 
all its movements; and when every moral obstruc- 
tion which now impedes its activity shall be com- 
pletely removed. The flights of the loftiest ge- 
nius that ever appeared on earth, when compared 
with the rapid movements and comprehensive 
views of the heavenly inhabitants, may be no 
more than as the flutterings of a microscopic in- 
sect, to the sublime flights of the soaring eagle. 
When endowed with new and vigorous senses, 
and full scope is afforded for exerting all the en- 
ergies of their renovated faculties, they may be 
enabled to trace out the hidden springs of nature’s 
operations, to pursue the courses of the heavenly 
bodies, in their most distant and rapid career, and 
to survey the whole chain of moral dispensations 
in reference not-only to the human race, but to 
the inhabitants of numerous worlds. 


I shall conclude this part of my subject with 
an observation or two, which may tend to illus- 
trate and corroborate the preceding remarks. 

In the first place, it may be remarked, that our 
knowledge in the future world, will not be di- 
minished, but increased to an indefinite extent. 
This is expressly declared in the Sacred Records. 
‘Now we see through a glass darkly, but then 
face to face. Now we know in part, but then 
shall we know, even as also we are known,’ 1 
Cor. xiii. 12. This passage intimates, not only 
that our knowledge in a future state. shall be en- 
larged, but that it. shall be increased to an extent 
to which we can, at present, affix no limits. And 
if our intellectual views shall be immensely ex- 
panded in the realms of light, we may rest assur- 
ed that all those branches of useful science which 
assist us in exploring the operations of .the Al- 
mighty, will not only be cultivated, but carried 
to the highest pitch of perfection. For the facul- 
ties we now possess will not only remain in ac- 
tion, but will be strengthened and invigorated; and 
the range of objects on which they will be em- 
ployed will be indefinitely extended. To suppose 
otherwise, would be to suppose man to be depriv- 
ed of his intellectual powers, and of the faculty 
of reasoning, as soon as he entered the con- 
fines of the eternal world.* When we enter that 
world we carry with us the moral and intellectual 
faculties, of which we are now conscious, and 
along with them, all those ideas and all that know- 
ledge which we acquired in the present state. To 
imagine that our present faculties will be essen- 
tially changed, and the ideas we have hitherto ac- 
quired totally lost, would be nearly the same as 
to suppose that, on entering the invisible state, 
men will be transformed into a new order of 
beings, or be altogether annihilated. And, if our 





* An old Welsh minister, while one day pursuing his 
studies, his wife being in the room, was suddenly interrupted 
by her asking him a question, which has not always been 
so satisfactorily answered --“ John- Bwyins; do you think we 
shall be known to each other in heaveu?” Without hesita- 
tion he replied,—* To be sure we shall,—do you think we 
shall be greater fools there, than we are here,”—If the reader 
keep in mind that our knowledge in heaven will be increased, 
and not diminished; or, in other words, that we shall not be 

-greater fools there than we are here,” he will be at no loss 
to appreciate all that I have hitherto stated on this subject. 
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present knowledge shall not be destroyed at death, 
it must form the ground-work of all the future 
improvements we may make, and of all the dis- 
coveries that may be unfolded to our view in the 
eternal state. 
Again, the superior intellectual views whick 
some individuals shall possess beyond others, will 
constitute the principal distinction between re- 
deemed men in the heavenly state. The princi- 
pal preparation for heaven will consist in renewed 
dispositions of mind—in the full exercise of love 
to God, and love to all subordinate holy intelli- 
gences, and in all the diversified ramifications of 
action into which these grand principles necessari- 
ly diverge. When arrived at that happy world 
the saints will feel themselves to be all equal,— 
as they were once “children of disobedience even 
as others,” as they were all redeemed “by the 
precious blood of Christ,’ as they were renewed 
by the influence of the Spirit of grace, —as they 
stand in the relation of brethren in Christ, and 
“sons and daughters of the Lord (aod Almighty,” as’ 
they are the companions of angels, and kings and 
priests to the God and Father of all. Without 
the exercise of holy dispositions, heaven could 
not exist, although its inhabitants had reached the 
highest pitch of inteliectual improvement ;— and 
all who shail ultimately be admitted into that 
happy state, will feel that they are eternally in- 
debted for the privileges and the felicity they en- 
joy, to “Him that sits upon the throne, and to 
the Lamb who was slain, and redeemed them to 
God by his blood.”? But, notwithstanding, there 
will be a considerable difference, at least in the 
first instance, in regard to the expansion of their 
intellectual views. In this point of view, it is im- 
possible to suppose that they can be all equal. 
Suppose a Negro slave, who had been recently 
converted to Christianity, and a profound Chris- 
tian philosopher, to enter the eternal world at the 
same time, is it reasonable to believe, that there 
would.be no difference in the amplitude of their 
intellectual views? They would both feel them- 
selves delivered from sin and sorrow, they would 
be filled with admiration and wender at the new 
scenes which opened to their view, and would be 
inspired with the most lively emotions of humili- 
ty and reverence; but if each of them carried 
along with him that portion of knowledge which 
he acquired in the present life, there behooved to 
be a considerable difference in the comprehension 
of their views and the range of their intellectual 
faculties; unless we suppose that a change amount- 
ing to a miracle was effected in the mind of the 
Negro, whose mental views were previously cir- 
cumscribed within the narrowest limits. And, to 
suppose such a miracle wrought in every indi- 
vidual case, would not only be contrary to every- 
thing we know of the general plan of the divine 
procedure, but would destroy almost every motive 
that should now induce us to make progress “ in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,’’ and in our views of the works and dis- 
pensations of the Almighty. In the course of 
ages, indeed, the Negro may equal the philoso- 
pher in the extent of his intellectual acquisitions; 
but, in the first instance, both Scripture* and 
reason declare, that a difference must exist, unless 
the laws which govern the intellectual world be 
entirely subverted. Can we suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that an ignorant profligate, who has been 
brought to repentance, and to “ the knowledge of > 
the truth,’’ only a few hours before his entrance 
into the world of spirits, shall, at the moment he 





* See Dan. xii. 3. 1 Cor. xv. 41,42. Matt. xxv. 14, &e. 
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has arrived in the world of bliss, acquire those 
enlarged conceptions of divine truth,, which an 
Owen, a Watts, a Doddridge, or'a Dwight, attained 
at the same stage of their existence? or that a Hot- 
tentot, who had been brought to the knowledge of 
Christianity only during the last month of his life, 
shall enter into heaven with the expansive views 
of a Newton ora Boyle? Such a supposition would 
involve a reflection on the wisdom of the divine 
administration, and would lead us to conclude, 
that all the labor bestowed by the illustrious cha- 
racters now ded to, in order to improve in the 
knowledge of divine subjects, was quite unneces- 
sary, and even somewhat approaching to egregi- 
ous trifling. 

Not only will the views of the saints in heaven 
be different in point of expansion and extent, but 
their love to God, and the virtues and graces 
which flow from this principle, will be diminished 
or increased, or, at least, somewhat modified by 
the narrowness or expansior of their intellectual 
views.. If it be admitted, that the more we know 
of God, the more ardently shall we love him,—it 
will follow, that, in proportion as we acquire a 
comprehensive and enlightened view of the opera- 
tions of God in the works of creation, in the 
scheme of providence, and in the plan of redemp- 
tion, in a similar proportion will our love and 
adoration of his excellencies be ardent and expan- 
sive. In this point of view, “ the saints in light’’ 
will make improvement in holiness throughout all 
the ages of eternity, though, at every stage of 
their existence, they will enjoy pure and unmin- 
gled bliss. Every science they cultivate, and every 
stage to which they advance in intellectual im+ 
provement, will enable them to discover new glo- 
ries in the divine character, which will raise their 
affections to God still higher, and render their 
conformity to his moral image more complete. 

It has frequently been a subject of discussion 
among theologians, “Whether there shall be de- 
grees of glory in heaven.”? This question may be 
easily settled, if there be any weight in the re- 
marks and considerations now stated. In so far 
as there is a differénce in the vigor and expansion 
of the intellectual powers, and in the amplitude 
of objects they are enabled to embrace, in so far 
may there be said to be “degrees of glory:”’ and 
a superiority, in this respect, may be considered 
as the natural reward which ascompanies the dili- 
gent improvement of our time and faculties upon 
earth, though such a distinction can never be sup- 
posed to produce any disposition approaching to 
envy, as so frequently happens in the present 
state. On the contrary, it may be supposed to 
produce a holy emulation to improve every facul- 
ty, to cultivate every branch of celestial science, 
and to increase in the knowledge of God. In cor- 
roboration of these views, we are told in Scrip- 
ture, that the reward bestowed on those servants 
to whom talents were intrusted, was in proportion 
to the improvement they had made; and that, at 
the close of time, the saints will present an ap- 
pearance analogous to that of the spangled firma- 
ment; for ‘as one star differeth from another star 
in glory, so also is the resurrection from the 
dead.’”’ And the reason of this difference is inti- 
mated by the prophet Danicl, “They that excel 
in wisdom shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars forever and ever.’ 

If the remarks now stated have any solid foun- 
dation, it will follow, that what is generally term- 
ed human science, ought not to be indiscriminatel y 
considered as having a relation merely to the 
present world. Such an idea would tend to damp 
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our ardor in the prosecution of scientific know- 
ledge, and immensely to lessen its value. He who 
prosecutes science as\ a subject of speculation 
merely in reference to the contracted span of hu- 
man life, acts from very mean and narrow views, 
and may be considered, in some points of view, 
as little superior to the avaricious man whose 


‘mind is completely absorbed in the acquisition of 


the perishing treasures of this world. The Chris- 
tian philosopher, who traces the perfections and 


|the agency of God'in every object of his investi- 


gation, ought to consider his present pursuits as 
the commencement of a course of improvement 
which will have no termination—as introductory 
to the employments and the pleasures of a higher 
state of existenee—and as affording him a more 
advantageous outset into that better world than 
happens to those who are destitute of his enlarged 
views. For the more we know at present of the 
wonders of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, 
in the material works of the Almighty, it is obvi- 
ous, that the better prepared we shall be for more 
enlarged contemplations of them at a future 
period, and the greater pleasure shall we feel in 
beholding those objects and operations, which 
are now hid in obscurity, unvailed to view. 

In throwing out the preceding reflections, T 
am far from pretending to determine the par- 
ticular arrangements which the Almighty has 
formed in relation to our future destination, or the 
particular circumstances which may exist in 
other worlds. These things lie altogether beyond 
the range of our investigation, and must, therefore, 
remain inscrutable in our present state. But there 
are certain general principles or relations which 
necessarily flow from the nature of things, which 
must be considered as included within any par- 
ticular arrangements which may be formed; and, 
if. is such general principles only to which I refer. 
—Nor should it be considered as presumption, to 
endeavor to ascertain these general principles or 
necessary relations of things. The Creator evi- 
dently intended we should know them; since he 
has exhibited such an immense variety of his 
works before us, and has’ bestowed upon us fac- 
ulties adequate to explore their magnitude and 
arrangement, to investigate the laws which direct 
their motions, and to perceive their connection 
and dependency, and some of the grand designs 
for which they were intended. ' 


To everything that has just now been stated in 
relation to the prosecution of science ‘in the celes- 
tial world, I am aware it will be objected by some, 
that such knowledge, if it be requisite in-a fu- 
ture state, will be acquired by immediate intui- 
tion, or communicated in a direct manner by the 
Creator himself—For such an assumption, how~= 
ever, though frequently reiterated, there is no 
foundation in any passage of Scripture when 
rationally interpreted; and it is repugnant to the 
clearest dictates of reason. It is contrary to 
every regular mode with which we are acquainted, 
by which rational beings are conducted to know- 
ledge and happiness; it would imply a continued 
miracle—it would supersede the use of the intel- 
lectual faculty—and it would ultimately detract 
from the felicity of intelligent agents. For, a 
great part of the happiness of finite intelligences 
arises from the gradual evolution of truth, in con- 
sequence of the exercise of their rational powers, 
Were all our knowledge in a future state to be 
acquired by immediate intuition, or by direct 
Supernatural communications from the Deity, our 
rational faculties would, in many respects, be bee 
stowed in vain. It appears to be one of the main 
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designs for which these faculties were bestowed, 
that we might be directed in the prosecution of 
knowledge, and led to deduce, from the scenes of 
the visible universe, those conclusions which will 
graduaily expand our views of the plans and per- 
fections of its Almighty Author. Adam, when 
in a state of innocence (and his condition in that 
state, as a moral agent was precisely similar to 
the state of good men in a future world, except 
his liability to fall), was not acquainted, in. the 
first instance, with every object in the world in 
which he was placed, and their various relations 
to each other. He could not know, for example, 
the peculiar scenery of nature which existed on 
the side of the globe opposite to that on which he 
was placed. ife must have exercised his senses, 
his locomotive faculties, and his reasoning pow- 
ers, and made observations and experimental re- 
searches of various kinds, before he became 
thoroughly acquainted with the structure, the 
order and beauty of his terrestrial habitation — 
For to suppose man, in any state, a mere passive 
subject of intellectual and external impressions, 
would be, to reduce him to something like a mere 
machine; and would imply a subversion of all 
the established laws which regulate the opera- 
‘tions of matter and intellect throughout the uni- 
verse. 

We know, likewise, that truth is gradually de- 
veloped even to superior intelligences. The mani- 
fold wisdom of God in reference to the church, 
and the plans of his grace in relation to the Gen- 
tile world, were, in some measure, vailed to the 
angels, until the facts of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and the preaching and miracles of 
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the Apostles were exhibited to their view; * and 
hence they are represented as ‘desiring to look 
into,” or prying with avidity into the mysteries 
of redemption; which evidenty implies, the active 
exertion of their powers of reason and intelli- 
gence, and their gradual advancement in the 
knowledge of the purposes and plans of the Al+ 
mighty. And, if beings far superior to man in 
intellectual capacity, acquire their knowledge in 
a gradual manner, by reflection on the divine 
dispensations, and the exercise of their mental pow- 
ers, it is unreasonable to suppose, that man, even 
in a higher sphere of existence, will acquire all his 
knowledge at once, or without the exertion of those 
intellectual energies with which he is endowed. 

In short, were the saints in heaven to acquire 
all their knowledge as soon as they entered on 
that scene of happiness, we must suppose them 
endowed with capacities, not only superior to the 
most exalted seraphim, but even approximating 
to the infinite comprehension of the Deity him- 
self. For the range of investigation presented to 
intelligent beings is boundless, extending to all 
the objects and moral dispensations of God, 
throughout the immensity of his empire. And 
could we suppose finite minds capable of em- 
bracing the whole of this range of objects at one 
comprehensive grasp, their mental energy would 
soon be destroyed, and their felicity terminate; 
for they could look forward to no farther expan- 
sion of their views, nor to a succession of a new 
range of objects and operations through all the 
future ages of eternity. 





* Ephes, ini. 5—1]. 
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ON THE AIDS WHICH THE DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE AFFORD, FOR ENA- 
BLING US TO FORM A CONCEPTION OF THE PERPETUAL IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE CELESTIAL INHABITANTS IN KNOWLEDGE AND FELICITY. 


On the subject of a future world, and the ex- ; 


ercises and enjoyments of its inhabitants, many 
foolish and inaccurate conceptions have prevailed, 
even inthe Christian world. We are assured, 
that the foundation of the felicity to be enjoyed 
in that world, rests on the absence of every evil, 
and the attainment of moral perfection—that the 
principle of depravity must be destroyed, and the 
affections purified and refined, before we can en- 
joy “the inheritance of the saints in light.” 
These are principles which are clearly exhibited 
in the Scriptures, which are accordant to the dic- 
tates of sound reason, and which are generally 
recognized by the various sections of the religious 
world. But the greater part of Christians rest 
contented with the most vague and incorrect ideas 
of the felicity of heaven, and talk and write 
about it in so loose and figurative a manner, as 
can convey no rational nor definite conception of 
the sublime contemplations and employments of 
celestial intelligences. Instead of eliciting, from 
the metaphorical language of Scripture, the ideas 
intended to be conveyed, they~ndeavor to expand 
and ramify the figures employed by the sacred 
writers still farther, heaping metaphor, upon meta- 

hor, and epithet upon epithet, and blending a num- 
bee of discordant ideas, until the image or picture 
presented to the mind assumes the semblance of a 
gplendid chaotic mass,or of a dazzling but undefined 





meteor. The term Glory, and its kindred epithets, 
have been reiterated a thousand times in descrip- 
tions of the heavenly state;—the redeemed have 
been represented as assembled in one vast crowd 
above the visible concave of the sky, adorned 
with “starry crowns,” drinking at “ crystal foun- 
tains,” and making “the vault of heaven ring”’ 
with their loud acclamations. The Redéemer 
himself has been exhibited as suspended like a 
statue in the heavens above this immense crowd, 
crowned with diadems, and encircled with a reful- 
gent splendor, while the assembly of the heavenly 
inhabitants were incessantly gazing on this ob- 
ject, like a crowd of spectators gazing at the 
motion of an air balloon or of a splendid meteor. 
Such representations are repugnant to the ideas 
intended to be conveyed by the metaphorical lan- 
guage of Inspiration, when stripped of its dra- 
pery. ‘They can convey nothing but a meager 
and distorted conception of the employments of 
the celestial state, and tend only to bewilder the | 
imagination, and to “darken counsel by words 
without knowledge.”’ Orie 
Hence it has happened, that certain infidel 

scoffers have been led to conclude, that the Chris- 
tian Heaven is not an object to be desired; and 
have frequently declared, that “they could feel no 
pleasure in being suspended forever in an ethereal 
region, and perpetually singing psalms and hymns 
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to the Eternal’’—an idea of heaven which is too 
frequently conveyed, by the vague and distorted 
descriptions which have been given of the exer- 
cises-and entertainments of the future world. 

There is an intimate connection between the 
word and the works of God: they reflect a mu- 
tual luster on each other; and the discoveries made 
in the latter, are calculated to expand our concep- 
tions and to direct our views, of the revelations 
contained in the former. Without taking into 
account the sublime manifestations of the Deity, 
exhibited in his visible creation, our ideas of celes- 
tial bliss must be very vague and confused, and 
our hopes of full and perpetual enjoyment in the 
future state, extremely feeble andlanguid. From 
the very constitution of the human mind, it ap- 
pears, that in order to enjoy uninterrupted happi- 
ness, without satiety or disgust, it is requisite that 
new objects and new trains of thought be continu- 
ally opening to view. A perpetual recurrence 
of the same objects and: perceptions, however 
sublime in themselves, and however interesting 
and delightful they may have been felt at one pe- 
riod, cannot afford uninterrupted gratification. to 
minds endowed with capacious powers, and ca- 
pale of ranging through the depths of immensity. 

ut all the objects in this sublunary world and 
its environs, and all the events recorded in sacred 
and profane history, are not sufficient to occupy 
the expansive minds of renovated intelligences 
for a million of ages, much less throughout an 
endless duration of existence. A series of objects 
.and of moral dispensations, more extensive than 
those immediately connected with the globe we 
inhabit, must, therefore, be supposed to engage 
the attention of “the spirits of just men made 
perfect,’ during the revolutions of eternal ages; 
in order that their faculties may be gratified and 
expanded—that new views of the divine character 
may be unfolded—and that in the contemplation 
of his perfections, they may enjoy a perpetuity 
of bliss. 

It has been, indeed, asserted by some, that ‘the 
mysteries of redemption will be sufficient to afford 
scope for the delightful investigation of the saints 
to all eternity.’ It is readily admitted, that con- 
templations of the divine perfections, as displayed 
in human redemption, and of the sttipendous facts 
which relate to that economy, will blend them- 
selves with all the other exercises of redeemed in- 
telligences. While their intellectual faculties are 
taking the most extensive range through the do- 
minions of Him who sits upon the throne of uni- 
versal nature, they will never forget that love 
“which brought them from darkness to light,” 
and from the depths of misery to the splendors of 
eternal day. Their grateful and triumphant praises 
will ascend to the Father of glory, and to the 
Lamb who was slain, forever and ever. But, at 
the same time, the range of objects comprised 
within the scheme of redemption, in its reference 
to human beings, cannot be supposed, without the 
aid of other objects of contemplation, to afford 
full and uninterrupted scope to the faculties of 
the saints in heaven, throughout an unlimited du- 
ration.—T his will appear, if we endeavor to ana- 
lyze some of the objects presented to our view in 
the economy of redemption. 

Tn the first place, it may be noticed, that a vail 
of mystery surrounds several parts of the plan of 
redemption. ‘God manifested in the flesh,” the 
intimate union of the eternal self-existent Deity 
with “the man Christ Jesus, —is a mystery 
impenetrable to finite minds. But the eternity, 
the omnipresence, and the omniscience of the 
Deity, are equally mysterious; for they are equally 
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incomprehensible, and must forever remain in- 
comprehensible to all limited intelligences. — It is 
equally incomprehensible, that a sensitive bein, 
should exist, furnished with all the organs an 
functions requisite for animal life, and yet of a 
size ten thousand times less than a mite. These 
are facts which must be admitted on the evidence 
of sense and of reason, but they lie altogether be- 
yond the sphere of our comprehension.—N ow, an 
object which involves a mystery cannot be sup- 
posed to exercise and entertain the mind through 
eternity, considered simply as incomprehensible, 
without being associated with other objects which 
lie within the range of finite comprehension; 
otherwise, reflections on the eternity and omni- 
presence of God, considered purély as abstrac- 
tions of the mind, might gratify the intellectual 
faculties, in the future world, in as high a degree 
as anything that is mysterious in the scheme of 
redemption. But it is quite evident, that perpetu- 
al reflection on infinite space and eternal duration, 
abstractly considered, cannot produce a very high 
degree of mental enjoyment, unless when consid- 
ered in their relation to objects more definite and 
comprehensible. Such contemplations, however, 
will, doubtless, be mingled with all the other views 
and investigations of the saints in the heavenly 
world. In proportion as they advance through 
myriads of ages in the course of unlimited dura- 
tron,’ and in proportion to the enlarged views 
they will acquire, of the distances and magnitudes 
of the numerous bodies which diversify the re- 
gions of the universe, their ideas of infinite space, 
aud of eternal duration, will be greatly expanded. 
For we can acquire ideas of the extent of 
space, only by comparing the distances and bulks 
of material objects with one another,—and of du- 
ration by the trains ef thought derived from sen- 
sible objects, which pass through our minds, and, 
from the periodical revolutions of material objects 
around us.—The same things may be affirmed in 
relation to all that is mysterious in the economy 
of human redemption; and, if what has been now 
said be admitted, it will follow that such myste- 
ries, considered merely as incomprehensible reali- 
ties, could not afford a rapturous train of thought 
to entertain the mind throughout the ages of 
eternity. It is definite and tangible objects, and 
not abstract mysteries, that constitute the proper 
subject of contemplation to a rational mind. For 
although we were to ponder on what is incompre- 
hensible, such as the eternity of God, for millions 
of years, we should be as far from comprehend- 
ing it, or acquiring any new ideas respecting it, 
at the end of such a period, as at the present mo - 
ment. 

In the next place, recemption may be consider- 
ed in reference to the important facts connected 
with it, in which point of view, chiefly, it becomes 
a tangible object for the exercise of the moral and 
intellectual pgwers of man. These: facts relate 
either to the “man Christ Jesus, the Mediator be- 
tween God and Man,” or to the saints whose re- 
demption he procured. The general facts which 
relate to Christ, while he sojourned in our world, 
are recorded in the New Testament by the Evan- 
gelists. These comprehend his miraculous con- 
ception, and the circumstances which attended 
his birth; his private residence in Nazareth; his 


journies as a public teacher through the land of 


Judea; his miracles, sufferings, crucifixion, resur- 
rection, and ascension to heaven. There is doubt+ 
less a variety of interesting facts, beside those 
recorded in the Gospels, with which it would be 
highly gratifying to become acquainted: such as 
the manner in which he spent his life, from the 
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period of the first dawnings of reason, to the time 
of his commencing his public administrations— 
the various trains of thought that passed through 
his mind—the mental and corporeal exercises in 
which he engaged—the social intercourses in 
which he mingled—the topics of conversation he 
suggested—the amusements (if any) in which he 
indulged—the pious exercises and sublime con- 
templations in which he engaged, when retired 
from the haunts and the society of men;—and 
particularly those grand and important transac- 
tions in which he has been employed, since that 
moment when a cloud interposed between his glo- 
tified body, and the eyes of his disciples, after his 
ascent from Mount Olivet-—What regions of the 
material universe he passed through in his trium- 
phant ascent—what intelligence of his achieve- 
ments he conveyed to other worlds—what portion 
of the immensity of space, or what globe or ma- 
terial fabric is the scene of his more immediate 
residence—what are the external splendors and 
peculiarities of that glorious world—what inter- 
course he has with the spirits of just men made 
perfect; with Enoch and Elijah, who are already 
furnished with bodies, and with other orders of 
celestial intelligences—what scenes and move- 
ments will take place in that world, when he is 


about to return to our terrestrial sphere, to sum- | 


mon all the tribes of men to the general judgment? 
The facts in relation to these, and similar cireum- 
stances, still remain to be disclosed, and the future 
details which may be given of such interesting 
particulars, cannot fail to be highly gratifying to 
every one of the “redeemed from among men.” 
But still, it must be admitted, that although the 
details respecting each of the facts to which I al- 
jude, were to occupy the period of a thousand 
years, the subject would soon be exhausted, if 
other events and circumstances, and another 
train of divine dispensations were not at the same 
time presented to view; and the future periods of 
eternal duration would be destitute of that variety 
and novelty of prospect which are requisite to se- 
cure perpetual enjoyment. 

The other class of facts relates to the redeemed 
themselves, and comprehends those diversified 
circumstances, in the course of providence, by 
means of which they were brought to the know- 
ledge of salvation, and conducted through the 
scenes of mortality to the enjoyment of endless 
felicity. These will, no doubt, afford topics of 
interesting discourse, to diversify and enliven the 
exercises of the saints in heaven. But the remark 
now made in reference to the other facts alluded 
to above, is equally applicable here. The series 
of divine dispensations toward every individual, 
though different in a few subordinate particulars, 
partakes of the same character, and wears the 
same general aspect. But although the dispensa- 
tions of Providence toward every one of the re- 
deemed were as different from another as it is pos- 
sible to conceive, and although a hundred years 
were devoted to the details furnished by every 
saint, eternity would not be exhausted by such 
themes alone. 

Again, it has been frequently asserted, that the 
saints in heaven will enjoy perpetual rapture in 
continually gazing on the glorified humanity of 
Christ Jesus. The descriptions sometinzes given 
of this circumstance, convey the, idea of a vast 
concourse of spectators gazing upon a resplendent 
figure placed upon an eminence in the midst of 
them,—which, surely, must convey a very im- 
perfect and distorted idea of the sublime employ- 
ments of the éaints in light. The august splen- 
dorsof the “man Christ Jesus,” the exaltedstation 
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he holds in the upper world, the occasional inter- 
course which all his saints will hold with him, 
the lectures on the plans and operations of Deity 
with which he may entertain them—the splendid 
scenes to which he may guide them—and many 
other circumstances—will excite the most raptw- 
rous admiration of Him who is “the brightness of 
the Father’s glory.”’—But, since the glorified body 
of Christ is a material substance, and, consequent- 
ly, limited to a certain portion of space, it cannot 
be supposed to be at all times within the view of 
every inhabitant of heaven; and although it were, 
the material splendors of that body, however au- 
gust and astonishing, cannot be supposed to afford 
new and varied gratification, throughout an end- 
less succession of duration. He will be chiefly 
recognized as the Head of the redeemed family of 
man, ‘‘in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge,’? who will gradually reveal the 
secret counsels of God, and direct his saints to 
those displays of divine glory which will enlighten 
and entertain their mental powers. This seems to be 
intimated in such representations as the follow- 
ing,—* The Lamb that isin the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them to living 
fountains of water.”’ By directing their attention 
to those objects in which they may behold the 
most august displays of divine perfection, and 
teaching them in what points of view they ought 
to be contemplated, and what conclusions they 
ought to déduce from them, “he will feed’ the 
minds of his people with divine knowledge, and 
‘lead them” to those sublime and transporting 
trains of thought, which will fill them with “joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.” 

Thus it appears, that neither the mysteries, nor 
the leading facts connected with the plan of re- 
demption, when considered merely in relation to 
human beings—can be supposed to be the prin- 
cipal subjects of contemplation in the heavenly 
state, nor sufficient to produce those diversified 
gratifications which are requisite to insure per- 
petual enjoyment to the expanded intellects of re- 
deemed men in the future world—though such 
contemplations will undoubtedly be intermingled 
with all the other intellectual surveys of the saints 
in glory. 


° 


I now proceed to the principal object in view, 


namely, to inquire, what other objects will em- 
ploy the attention of good men in the world’ to 
come, and what light the material works of God, 
which have been unfolded to our view, tend to 
throw upon this subject. 

The foundation of the happiness of heavenly 
intelligences being laid in the destruction of every 
principle of moral evil,—in the enjoyment of 
moral perfection—and in the removal of every 
physical impediment to the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers—they will be fitted for the most 
profound investigations, and for the most enlarged 
contemplations. And one of their chief employ- 
ments, of course, will be, to investigate, contem- 
plate, and admire the glory of the divine perfee- 
tions. Hence it is declared in Scripture as one 
of the privileges of the saints in light, that “they 
shall see God as he is’»—that “they shall see his 
face?—and that “they shall behold his glory,”’— 
which expressions, and others of similar import, 
plainly intimate, that they shall enjoy a clearer 
vision of the divine glory than in the present state. 
But how is this vision to be obtained? The Deity, 
being a spiritual uncompounded substance, hav- 
ing no visible form, nor sensible quantities, in- 
habiting eternity,”’ and filling immensity with his 
presence—his essential glory cannot form an ob- 
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ject for the direct contemplation of any finite intel- 
ligence. His glory, or, in other words; the gran- 
deur of his perfections, can be traced only in the 
external manifestation which he gives of himself 
in the material creation which his power has 
brought into existenee—in the various orders of 
intelligences with which he has peopled it—and 
in his moral dispensations toward all worlds and 
beings which now exist, or may hereafter exist, 
throughout his boundless empire. . 
It is in this point of view, that our knowledge 
of the material universe assists our conceptions 
of the scenes of a future state, and throws a reful- 
gence of light on the employments, and the unin- 
terrupted pleasures of the redeemed in heaven. 
By the discoveries of modern science, in the dis- 
tant regions of space, we are fully assured, that 
the attributes of) the Deity have not been exercis- 
ed solely in the construction of our sublunary 
sphere, and of the aerial heavens with which it is 
encompassed, nor his providential regards confin- 
ed to the transactions of the frail beings that 
dwell upon its surface, but extend to the remotest 
spaces of the universe. We know, that far be- 
yond the limits of our terrestrial abode, the Al- 
-mighty has displayed his omnipotence in framing 
worlds which, in magnitude, and in splendor of 
accompaniments, far surpass this globe on which 
we dwell. The eleven planetary bodies which, in 
common with the earth, revolve about the sun, 


- contain a mass of matter two thousand five hun- 


dred times greater, and an extent of surface suf- 
ficient to stipport an assemblage of inhabitants 
three hundred times more numerous than in the 
world which we inhabit. The divine wisdom is 
also displayed in reference to these vast globes,— 
in directing their motions, so as te produce a di- 
versity of seasons, and a regular succession of day 
and nighi—in surrounding some of them with 
moons, and with luminous rings of a magnificent 
size, to adorn their nocturnal heavens, and to re- 
flect a mild radiance in the absence of the sun— 
in encompassing them with almospheres, and di- 
versifying their surface with mountains and plains. 
These and other arrangements, which indicate 
special contrivance and design, show, that those 
bodies are destined by the Creator to be the abodes 
of intellectual beings, who partake of his bounty, 
and offer to him a tribute of adoration and praise. 

Although no other objects were presented to 
our view, except those to which I nowallude, and 
which are contained within the limits of our 
system, yet even here—within this small province 
of the kingdom of Jehovah—a grand and diversi- 
fied scene is displayed for the future contempla- 
tion of heavenly intelligences. But it is a fact 
which cannot be disputed, that the sun and all 
his attendant planets form but a small speck in 
the map of the universe. How great soever this 
earth, with its vast continents and mighty oceans, 
may appear to our eye,—how stupendous soeyer 
the great globe of Jupiter, which would contain 
within its bowels a thousand worlds as large as 
ours—and overwhelming as the conception is that 
the sun is more than a thousand times larger than 
both,—yet, were they this moment detached from 
their spheres, and blotted out of existence, there 
are worlds within the range of the Almighty’s 
empire where such an awful catastrophe would be 
altogether unknown. Nay, were the whole cu- 
bical space occupied by the solar system—a space 
3,600,000,000. miles in diameter—to be formed 
into a solid globe, containing 24,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000 cubical miles, and overspread 
with a brilliancy superior to that of the sun, to 
continue during the space of a thousand years in 





this splendid state, and then to be extinguished 
and annihilated—there are beings, who reside in 
spaces within the range of our telescopes, to whom 
its ereation a uction would be equally un- 
known: and to an eye which could take in the 
whole compass of nature, it might be altogether 
unheeded, or, at most, be regarded as the appear- 
ance and disappearance of a lucid point in an ob- 
scure corner of the universe—just as the detach- 
ment of a drop of water from the ocean, or a grain 
of sand from the sea shore is unheeded by a com- 
mon observer. 

At immeasurable distances from our earth and 
system immense assemblages of shining orbs dis- 
play their radiance. The amazing extent of that 
space which intervenes between our habitation 
and these resplendent globes, proves their im- 
mense magnitude, and that they shine not with. 
borrowed but with native splendor. From what 
we know of the wisdom and intelligence of the 
divine Being, we may safely conclude, that he has 
created nothing in vain; and consequently, that 
these enormous globes of light were not dispersed 
through the universe, merely as so many splendid 
tapers. to illuminate the voids of infinite space. 
To admit, for a moment, such a supposition, 
would be inconsistent with the marks of intelli- 
gence and design which are displayed in all the 
other scenes of nature which lie within the sphere 
of our investigation. It would represent, the Al- 
mighty as amusing himself with splendid toys,— 
an idea altogether incompatible with the adorable 
Majesty of heaven, and which would tend to les- 
sen our reverence of his character, as the only 
wise God.—If every part of nature in our subluna- 
ry system is destined to some particular use in 
reference to sentient beings—if even the muddy 
waters of a stagnant pool are replenished with 
myriads of inhabitants, should we for a moment 
doubt, that so many thousands of magnificent 
globes have a relation to the accommodation and 
happiness of intelligent beings; since in every 
part of the material system which lies open to our 
minute inspection, it appears, that matter exists 
solely for the purpose of sentient and intelligent 
creatures. As the Creator is consistent in all his 
plans and operations, it is beyond dispute, that 
those great globes which are suspended through- 
out the vast spaces of the universe are destined to 
some noble purposes worthy of the infinite power, 
wisdom, and intelligence, which produced them. 
And what may these purposes be? Since most 
of these bodies are of a size equal, if not superior, 
to our sun, and shine by their own native light, 
we are led by analogy to conclude, that they are 
destined to subserve a similar purpose in the sys- 
tem of nature—to pour a flood of radiance on sur- 
rounding worlds, and to regulate their motions b 
their attractive influence. So that each of these 
luminaries may be considered, not merely as a 
world, but as the center of thirty, sixty, or a hun- 
dred worlds, among which they distribute light, 
and heat, and comfort.* 

If, now, we attend to the vast number of those 
stupendous globes, we shall perceive what an ex- 





* The Author will have an opportunity of illustrating this 
subject, in minute detail, in a work entitled, The scenery of 
ithe heavens displayed, with the view of proving and illns- 
trating the doctrine of a plurality of worlds; in which the 
positions here assumed will be shown to have the force ofa 
moral demonstration, on the same general principles by 
which we prove the being of a God, and the immortality of 
man. In this work, all the known facts in relation to de- 
seriptive astronomy, and the structure of the heavens, will 
be particularly detailed, and accompanied with original re- 
marks and moral and religious reflections, so as to form a 
comprehensive compend of popular astronomy. 
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tensive field of sublime investigation lies open to 
all the holy ‘intelligences that exist in creation. 
When we lift our eyes to the nocturnal sky, we 
behold several hundreds of Ges mayest orbs, ar- 
ranged in a kind of magnificent confusion, glim- 
mering from afar on this obscure corner of the 
universe. But the number of stars, visible to the 
vulgar eye, is extremely small, compared with the 
number which has been descried by means of op- 
tical instruments. In a small portion of the sky, 
not larger than the apparent breadth of the moon, 
a greater number of stars has been discovered 
than the naked eye can discern throughout the 
whole vault of heaven. In proportion as the 
magnifying powers of the telescope are increased, 
in a similar proportion do the stars increase upon 
our view. ‘They seem ranged behind one another 
in boundless perspective, as far as the assisted eye 
can reach, leaving us noroom to doubt, that, were 
the powers of our telescopes increased a thousand 
times more than they now are, millions beyond 
millions, in addition to what we now behold, 
would start up before the astonished sight. Sir 
William Herschel informs us, that, when viewing 
a certain portion of the Milky Way, in the course 
of seven minutes, more than fifty thousand stars 
a across the field of his telescope;—and it has 

een calculated, that within the range of such an 
instrument, applied to all the different portions of 
the firmament, more than eighty millions of stars 
would be rendered visible. 

Here, then, within the limits of that circle 
which human vision has explored, the mind per- 
eeives, not merely eighty millions of worlds, but, 
at least thirty times that number ; for every star, 
considered as.a.sun, may be conceived to be sur- 
rounded by at least thirty planetary globes ;* so 
that the visible system of the universe may be sta- 
‘ed, at the lowest computation, as comprehending 
within its vast circumference, 2,400,000,000 of 
worlds! This celestial scene presents an idea so 
august and overwhelming, that the mind is con- 
founded, and shrinks back at the attempt of’ form- 
ing any definite conception of a multitude and a 
magnitude so far beyond the limits of its ordina- 
ry excursions. If we can form no adequate idea 
of the magnitude, the variety, and economy of 
one world, how can we form a just conception of 
thousands? If a single million of objects of any de- 
scription presents an image too vast and complex 
to be taken in at one grasp, how shall we ever 
attempt to comprehend an object so vast as two 
thousand four hundred millions of worlds! None 
but that Eternal Mind which counts the number 
of the stars, which called them from nothing into 
existence, and arranged them: in the respective 
stations they oceupy, and whose eyes run to and 
fro through the unlimited extent of creation—can 
form a clear and comprehensive conception of the 
number, the order, and the economy of this vast 
portion of the system of nature. 

But here, even the very feebleness and obscuri- 
ty of our conceptions tend to-throw a radiance on 
the subject we are attempting to illustrate. The 
magnitude and incomprehensibility of the object, 
show us, how many diversified views of the divine 
glory remain to be displayed; what an infinite 
variety of sublime scenes may be afforded for the 
mind to expatiate upon; and what rapturous 
trains of thought, ever various, and ever new, 





* The solar system consists of eleven primary and eigh- 
teen secondary planets; in all twenty-nine, heside more 
than a hundred comets; and it is probable that several plan- 
etary bodies exist within the limits of our system which have 
not yet been discovered. _ Other systems may probably con- 
tain a more numerous retinue of worlds, and perhaps of a 
larger size than those belonging to the system of the sun. 
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may succeed each other without interruption, 
throughout an unlimited duration. 

Let us now endeavor to analyze some of the 
objects presented to our mental sight, in this vast 
assemblage of systems and worlds, which lie 
within the sphere of human vision. 

The first idea that suggests itself, is, that they 
are all material struetures—in the formation of 
which, infinite wisdom and goodness have been 
employed ; and consequently, they must exhibit 
scenes of sublimity and of exquisite contrivance 
worthy of the contemplation of every tational 
being. If this earth, which is an abode of apos- 
tate men, and a scene of moral depravity, and 
which, here and there, has the appearance of 
being the ruins of a former world—presents the 
variegated prospect of lofty mountains, romantic 
dells, and fertile plains ; meandering rivers, trans- 
parent lakes, and spacious oceans; verdant land- 
scapes, adorned with fruits and flowers, and a rich 
variety of the finest colors, and a thousand other 
beauties and sublimities that are strewed over the 
face of nature—how grand and magnificent a 
scenery may we suppose, must be presented to 
the view, in those worlds where moral evil has 
never entered to derange the harmony of the Crea- 
tor’s works—where love to the Supreme, and to 
one another, fires the bosoms of all their inhabi- 
tants, and produces a rapturous exultation, and an 
incessant adoration of the Source of happiness ! 
In such worlds, we may justly conceive, that the 
sensitive enjoyments, and the objects of beauty 
and grandeur which are displayed to’ their view, 
as far exceed the scenery and enjoyments of this 
world, as their moral and intellectual qualities 
excel those of the sons of men. 

In the next place, it is highly reasonable to be- 
lisve, that an infinite diversity of scenery exists 
throughout all the worlds which compose the 
universe; that no one of all the millions of sys- 
tems to which I have now adverted, exactly re- 
sembles another in its construction, motions, order, 
and decorations. There appear, indeed, to be cer- 
tain laws and phenomena which are common to 
all the systems which exist within the limits of 
human vision. It is highly probable that the laws 
of gravitation extend their influence through 
every region of space occupied by material sub- 
stances; and, it is beyond a doubt, that the phe- 
nomena of vision, andthe laws by which light is 
reflected and refracted, exist in the remotest re- 
gions which the telescope has explored. For 
the light which radiates from the most distant 
stars (as formerly stated) is found to be of the 
same nature, to move with the same velocity, to be 
refracted by the same laws, and to exhibit the same 
colors as the light which proceeds from the sun, 
and is reflected from surrounding objects. "The 
medium of vision must, therefore, be acted upon, 
and the organs of sight perform their functions, 
in those distant regions, in the same manner as 
takes place in the system of which we form a 
part, or, at least, ina manner somewhat analogous 
toit. And thiscircumstance shows, that the Crea- 
tor evidently intended we should form some faint 
ideas, at least, of the general procedure of naturein 
distant worlds, in order to direct our conceptions 
of the sublime scenery of the universe, even 
while we remain in this obscure corner of creation. 
But, although the visible systems of the universe 
appear to be connected by certain general princi- 
ples and laws which operate throughout the whole, 
yet the indefinite modifications which these laws 
may receive in each particular system, may pro- 
duce an almost infinite diversity of phenomena in 
different worlds, so that no one department of the 


a 


of the atmosphere materially altered, were its re- 


_ particular investigation. 
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material universe may resemble another. Nor is 
it difficult to conceive how such a diversity of 
scenery may be produced. With regard to the 
teyraqueous globe,—were its axis to be shifted, so 
as to point to a different quarter of the heavens, 
or were the angle which it forms with the eclip- 
tic to be greater or less than it now is, the general 
appearance of the firmament would be changed, 
the apparent motions of the sun and stars, the 
days and nights, the seasons of the year, andjan 
immense variety of phenomena in the earth and 
heavens would assume avery different aspect from 
what they now wear. Were the component parts 


fractive power much increased, or were a greater 
portion of, caloric or of electricity introduced into 
its constitution, the objects which diversify the 
landscape of the earth, and the luminaries of hea- 
ven, would assume such a variety of new and un- 
common appearances, as would warrant the appli- 
cation of the Scripture expression, “a néw heaven 
and a new earth.” It is, therefore, easy to con- 
ceive, that, when infinite power and wisdom are 
exerted for this purpose, every globe in the uni- 
verse, with its appendages, may be constructed 
and arranged in such a manner as to presenta 
variety of beauties and sublimities peculiar to 
itself. 

That the Creator has actually produced this ef- 
fect, is rendered in the highest degree probable, 
from the infinite variety presented to our view in 
those departments of nature which lie open to our 
In the animal kingdom 
we find more than a hundred thousand different 
species of living creatures, and about the same 
variety in the productions of vegetable nature; the 
mineral kingdom presents to us an immense varie- 
ty of earths, stones, rocks, metals, fossils, gems, 
and precious stones, which are strewed in rich 
profusion along the surface, and throughout the 
interior parts of the globe. Of the individuals 
which compose every distinct species of animated 
beings, there is no one which bears an exact re- 
semblance to another. Although the eight hun- 
dred millions of men that now people the globe, 
and all the other millions that have existed since 
the world began, were to be compared, no two 
individuals would be found to present exactly the 
same aspect in every point of view in which they 
might be contemplated., In like manner, no two 
horses, cows, dogs, lions, elephants, or other ter- 
restrial animals will be found bearing a perfect 
resemblance. The same observation will apply to 
the scenery of lakes, rivers, grottos, and moun- 
tains, and to all the diversified landscapes which 
the surface of the earth and waters presents to the 
traveler, and the student of nature. 

If, from the earth, we direct our views to the 
other bodies which compose our planetary system, 
we shall find asimilar diversity, so far as our ob- 
servations extend. From the surface of one of 
the planets, the sun will appear seven times larger, 
and from the surface of another, three hundred 
and sixty times smaller than he does to us. One 
of those bodies is destitute ofa moon; but from 
its ruddy aspect, either its surface or its atmo- 
sphere appears to be endowed witha phosphores- 





cent quality, to supply it with light in the ab- 
sence of the sun. Another is surrounded by four 
resplendent moons, much larger than ours; a third 
is supplied with siz, and a fourth, with seven 
moons, and two magnificent rings to reflect the 
light of the sun, and diversify the scenery of its 
sky. One of these globes revolves round its axis 
in ten, and another in twenty-three hours anda half. 
One of them revolves round the sun, in eighty- 


eight, another in two hundred and twenty-four 
days; a third in twelve years, a fourth in thirty, 
and a fifth in eighty-two years. From all which, 
and many ote ounces that have been ob- 
served, an admirable variety of phenomena is pro- 
duced, of which each planetary globe has its 
own peculiarity. Even our moon, which is 
among the smallest of the celestial bodies, which 
is the nearest to us, and which accompanies 
the earth during its revolution round the sun, 
exhibits a curious variety of aspect, differ- 
ent from what is found on the terraqueous 
globe. The altitude of its mountains, the depths 
of its vales, the conical form of its insulated rocks, 
the circular ridges of hills which encompass its 
plains, and the celestial phenomena which are dis- 
played in its firmament—present a scenery which 
though in some points resembling our own, is yet 
remarkably different, on the whole, from the gen- 
eral aspect of nature in our terrestrial habita- 
tion. ‘ 

If, therefore, the Author of nature act on the 
same general principles, in other systems, as he 
has done in ours—which there is every reason to 
believe, when we consider his infinite wisdom 
and intelligence—we may rest assured, that every 
one of the two thousand four hundred millions of 
worlds which are comprehended within the range 
of human vision, has a magnificence and glory pe- 
culiar to itself, by which it is distinguished from all 
the surrounding provinces of Jehovah’s empire: 
In this view, we may consider the language of 
the Apostle Paul as expressing not only an appa- 
rent, but a real fact. ‘* There is one glory of the 
sun, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars; for one star differeth from an- 
other star in glory.’’ "To suppose that the Almighty 
has exhausted his omnipotent energies, and exhibi- 
ted all the manifestations of his glory which his 
perfections can produce, in one system, or even 
in one million of systems, would be to set limits to 
theresources of his wisdom and intelligence, which 
are infinite and incomprehensible. Hence we find 
the sacred writers, when contemplating the nu- 
merous objects which creation exhibits, breaking 
out into such exclamations as these, “How mani- 
fold, O Jehovah, are thy works! In wisdom hast 
thou made them all.’ 

In the next place,— Beside. the magnificence 
and variety of the material structures which exist - 
throughout the universe, the organized and intelli- 
gent beings with which ‘they are peopled, present a 
vast field of delightful contemplation. On this 
general topic, the following ideas may be taken 
into consideration:— 

1. The gradations of intellect or the various or- 
ders of intelligences which may people the uni- 
versal system. That there is a vast diversity in 
the scale of intellectual existence, may be proved 
by considerations similar to those which I have 
already stated. Among sentient beings, in this 
world, we find a regular gradation of intellect, 
from the muscle, through all the orders of the 
aquatic and insect tribes, until we arrive at the 
dog, the monkey, the beaver and the elephant, 
and last of all, to man, who stands at the top of 
the intellectual scale, as the lord of this lower 
world. We perceive, too, in the individuals which 
compose the human species, a wonderful diversity 
in their powers and capacities of intellect, arisin 
partly from their original constitution of min ; 
partly from the conformation of their corporeal 
organs, and partly from the degree of cultivation 
they have received. But it would be highly un- 
reasonable to admit, that the most accomplished 
genius that ever adorned our race, was placed at 
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the summit of intellectual perfection. On the 
other hand, we have reason to believe, that man, 
with all his noble powers, stands nearly at the 
bottom of the scale of the intelligent creation. 
For a being much inferior to man, in the powers 
of abstraction, conception, and reasoning, could 
scarcely be denominated a rational creature, or 
supposed capable of being qualified for the high 
destination to which man is appointed. As to 
the number of species which diversify the ranks 
of superior intellectual ‘natures, and the degrees 
of perfection which distinguish their different or- 
ders, we have no data, afforded by the contempla- 
tion of the visible universe, sufficient to enable 
us to form a definite conception. The intellec- 
tual faculties, even of finite beings, may be 
carried to so high a pitch of perfection, as to 
baffle all our conceptions and powers of descrip- 
tion.—The following description in the words of 
a celebrated Swiss naturalist, may perhaps con- 
vey some faint idea of the powers of some of the 
highest order of intelligences:— 

“To convey one’s self from one place to an- 
other with a swiftness equal or superior to that of 
light; to preserve one’s self by the mere force of 
nature, and without the assistance of any other 
created being; to be absolutely exempted from 
every kind of change; to be endowed with the 
most exquisite and extensive senses; to have dis- 
tinct perceptions of all the attributes of matter, 
and of all its modifications; to discover effects in 
their causes; to raise one’s self by a most rapid 
flight to the most general principles; to see in the 
twinkling of an eye these principles;—to have at 
the same time, without confusion, an almost infi- 
nite number of ideas; to see the past as distinctly 
as the present, and to penetrate into the remotest 
futurity; to be able to exercise all these faculties 
without weariness: these are the various outlines 
from which we may draw a portrait of the per- 
fections of superior natures.’’* 

A being possessed of faculties such as these, is 
raised as far above the limited powers of man, 
as man is raised above the insect tribes. The 
Scriptures assure us, that beings, approximating, 
in their powers and perfections, to those now 
stated, actually exist, and perform important of- 
fices' under the government of the Almighty. 
The perfections of the angelic tribes, as repre- 
sented in Scripture, are incomparably superior to 
those of men. They are represented as possessed 
of powers capable of enabling them to wing 
their flight with amazing rapidity from world to 
world. For the angel Gabriel, being commanded 
to fly swiftly, while the prophet Daniel was en- 
gaged in supplication, approached. to him, before 
he had made an end of presenting his requests. 
During the few minutes employed in uttering his 
prayer, this angelic’ messenger descended from 
the celestial regions to the country of Babylonia. 
This’ was a rapidity of motion surpassing the 
comprehension of the most vigorous imagination, 
and far exceeding even the amazing velocity of 
light-—They have power over the objects of in- 
animate nature; for one of them “rolled away 
th2 stone from the door of the sepulchre,’’ at the 
time of Christ’s resurrection, They are inti- 
mitely acquainted with the springs of life, and 
tho avenues by which they may be interrupted; 





* This writer, in addition to these, states the following 
properties :—‘ To be invested with a power capable of dis- 
placing the heavenly bodies, or of changing the course of 
nature, and to be possessed of a power and skill capable of 
organizing matter, of forming a plant, an animal, a world.”— 
But I can scarcely think that such perfections are competent 
to any being but the Supreme. 
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for an angel slew, in one night, 185,000 of the 
Assyrian army.—They are perfectly acquainted 
with all the relations which subsist among man- 
kind, and can distinguish the age and character 
of every individual throughout all the families 
of the earth. For one of these powerful beings 
recognized all the first-born in the land of Egypt, 
distinguished the Egyptians from the children of 
Israel, and exerted his powers in their destruction. 
And as they are “ ministering spirits to the heirs 
of salvation,” they must have a clear perception 
of the persons and characters of those who are the 
objects of the Divine favor, and to whom ‘they are 
occasionally sent on embassies of mercy.—They 
are endowed with great physical powers and ener- 
gies; hence they are said “to excel in strength:” 
and’ the phrase, “a strong angel,” and “a mighty 
angel,”’ which are sometimes applied to them, are 
expressive of the same perfection. Hence ‘they 
are represented, in the book of tlie Revelation, as 
‘holding the four winds of heaven,” as executing 
the judgments of God upon the proud despisers 
of his government, as “throwing mountains into 
the sea,” and binding the prince of darkness with 
chains, and “casting him into the bottomless 
pit.” 
They are endowed with unfading and immor- 
tal youth, and experience no decay in the vigor 
of their powers. For the angels who appeared to 


Mary at the tomb of our Saviour appeared as 


young men, though they were then more than 
four thousand years old. During the long stie- 
cession of ages that had passed since their crea- 
tion, their vigor and animation had suffered no 
diminution, nor decay,—they are possessed of 
vast powers of intelligence. Hence they are ex- 
hibited in the book of Revelation, as being “full 
of eyes,” that is, endowed with “all sense, all 
intellect, -all consciousness; turning their atten- 
tion every way; beholding at once all things 
within the reach of their understandings ; and 
discerning them with the-utmost clearness of 
conception.” The various other qualities now 


stated, necessarily suppose a vast comprehension’ 


of intellect; and the place of their residence, and 
the offices in which they have been employed, 
have afforded full scope to their superior powers. 
They dwell in a world where truth reigns trium- 
phant, where moral evil has never entered, where 
substantial knowledge irradiates the mind of 
every inhabitant, where the mysteries which 
involve the character of the Eternal are continu- 
ally disclosing, and where the plans of his provi- 
dence are rapidly unfolded. ‘They have ranged 
through the innumerable regions of the heavens, 
and visited distant worlds, for thousands of years; 
they have beheld the unceasing variety, and the 
endless multitude of the works’ of creation and 
providence, and are, doubtless, enabled to com- 
pare systems of worlds, with more accuracy and 
comprehension than we are capable of survey- 
ing villages, cities and provinces... Thus, their 
original powers and capacities have been ex~ 
panded, and their vigor and activity strengthened; 
and, consequently, in the progress of duration, 
their acquisitions of wisdom and knowledge must 
indefinitely surpass everything that the mind of 
man can conccive.—We have likewise certain 
intimations, that, among these celestial beings, 
there are gradations of nature and of office; since 
there are among them, “ seraphim and cherubim, 
archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities and 
powers,’ which designations are evidently ex- 
pressive of their respective endowments, of the 
stations they occupy, and of the employments for 
which they are qualified. 
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Hence it appears, that although we know but | 


little in the meantime of the nature of that diver- 
sity of intellect which prevails among the higher 
orders of created beings—-the intimations given 
in the sacred volume, and the general analogy of 
nature, lead us to form the most exalted ideas of 
that amazing progression and variety which reign 
throughout the intellectual universe. 

2. Not only is there a gradation of, intellect 
among superior beings, but it is highly probable, 
that a similar gradation or variety obtains, in the 
form, the organization, and the movements of 
their corporeal vehicles. . 

The human form, especially in the vigor of 
youth, is the most beautiful and symmetrical of 
all the forms of organized beings with which 
we are acquainted; and, in these respects, may 
probably bear some analogy to the organical 
structures'of other intelligences. But, in other 
worlds, there may exist an indefinite variety, as 
to the general form of the body or vehicle with 
which their inhabitants are invested, the size, the 
number, and quality of their organs, the functions 
they perform, the splendor and beauty of their 
aspect, and particularly, in the number and per- 
fection of their senses. Though there are more 
than a hundred thousand species of sensitive be- 
ings, which traverse the earth, the waters, and 
the air, yet they all, exhibit a marked difference 


in their corporeal forms and organization. Quad- 


rupeds exhibit a very different structure from 
fishes, and birds from reptiles; and every distinct 
species of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and insects, 
differs from another in its conformation and func- 
tions. It is highly probable, that a similar variety 
exists, in regard to the corporeal vehicles of su- 
perior intelligences—accommodated to the regions 
in which they respectively reside, the functions 
they have to perform, and the employments: in 
which they are engaged; and this we find to be 
actually the case, so far as our information ex- 
tends. When any of the angelic tribes were 
sent on embassies to our world, we find, that, 
though they generally appeared in a shape some- 
what resembling a beautiful human form, yet, 
in every instance, there appeared a marked dif- 
ference, between them and human beings. The 
angel who appeared at the tomb of our Saviour, 
exhibited a bright and resplendent form: “ His 
countenance was like the brightness of lightning, 
and his raiment as white as snow,” glittering with 
an extraordinary luster beyond what mortal eyes 
could bear. ‘The angel who delivered Peter from 
the prison to which he had. been confined by the 
tyranny of Herod, was arrayed in such splendor, 
that a glorious light shone through the whole 
apartment where the apostle was bound, dark and 
gloomy as it was. That these beings have organs 
of speech, capable of forming articulate sounds 
and of joining in musical strains, appears from 
the words they uttered on these and other oeca- 
sions, and from the song they sung in the plains 
of Bethlehem, when they announced the birth of 
the Saviour. ‘They appear to possess the property 
of rendering themselves invisible at pleasure ; for 
the angel that appeared to Zacharias in the sanc- 
tuary of the temple, was invisible to the surround- 
ing multitades without, both at the time of his 
entrance into, and his exit from, the “holy place.’’* 








“To what is stated in this paragraph tespecting angels, 
it will doubtless be objected, “that these intelligences are 
pure spirits, and assume corporea, forms only on particular 
occasions.” This is an opinion almost universally preva- 
lent ; but it is a mere assumption, destitute of any rational 
or scriptural argument to substantiate its truth. There is no 
passage in Scripture, with which I am acquainted, that 
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In particular, there is every reason to conclude, 
that there is a wonderful variety in the number, 
and acuteness of their organs of sensation. We 
among .the sensitive beings which inhabit our 
globe. Some animals appear to have only one 
sense, as the muscle, and the zoophytes; many have 
but two senses; some have three; and man, the 
most perfect animal, has only five. These senses, 
too, in different species, differ very considerably, 
in point of vigor and acuteness. The dog has a 
keener scent, the stag a quicker perception of 
sounds, and the eagle and the lynx more acute 
visual organs than mankind. The same diversity 
is observable in the form and the number of sen- 
sitive organs. In man, the ear is short and erect, 


lfind a considemele variety, in these respects, 
siti 








makes such an assertion. ‘The Pa in Psalm civ. 4, 
“« Who maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers a flam- 
ing fire,” has aoqueaiey been quoted for this purpose ; but 
fre so no reference to any opinion that may be formed on 
this point; as the passage should be rendered, ‘* Who 
maketh the winds his messengers, and a flaming fire his 
ministers.” Even although the passage were taken as it 
stands in our translation, and considered as referring to the 
angels, it would not prove, that they are pure immaterial 
substances 3 for, while they are designated spirits, which is 
equally applicable to men as well as to angels—they are 
also said to be ‘a flaming fire,” which is a,material sub- 
stance. This passage seems to have no particular reference 
to either opinion ; but, if considered as expressing the attri- 
butes of angels, its meaning plainly is,—that they are 
endowed with wonderful activity—that they move with the 
swiftness of the winds, and operate with the force and en- 
ergy of flaming fire ;—or, in other words, that He, in whose 
service they are, and who directs their movements, employs 
them ‘with the strength of winds, and the rapidity of 
lightning.” 

In every instance in which angels have been sent on em- 
bassies to mankind, they have displayed sensible qualities. 
They exhibited a definite form somewhat analogous to.that 
of man, and color and splendor, which were perceptible b 
the organs of vision —they emitted sownds which struc! 
the organ of hearing—they produced the harmonies. of 
music, and sung sublime sentiments which were uttered in 
articulate words, that were distinctly heard and recognized 
by the persons to whom they were sent, Luke ii. 14, — and 
they exerted their power over the sense of feeling ; for the 
angel who appeared to Peter in the prison, ‘* smote him on 
the side, and raised him up.” In these instances, angels 
manifested themselves to men, through the medium of 
three principal sénses by which we recognize the properties 
of material objects; and why, then, should, we consider 
them as purely immaterial substances, having no connec- 
tion with the visible universe ?_ We have no knowledge of 
angels but from revelation ; and all the descriptions it gives 
of these beings leaves us to conclude, that they are con- 
nected with the world of matter, as well as with the world 
of mind, and are furnished with organical vehicles, com- 


| posed of some refined material substance suitable to their 


nature and employments. 

‘When Christ shall appear the second time, we are told 
that he is to come, not only in the glory.of his Father, but 
also in “ the glory of his holy angels,” who will minister to 
him and increase the splendor of his appearance, Now, 
the glory which the angels will display, must be visible, 
and, consequently, material; otherwise it could not be 
contemplated by the assembled inhabitants of our world, 
and could present no glory or luster to their view. An 
assemblage of purely spiritual beings, however numerous 
and however exalted in point of intelligence, would be a 
mere inanity, in a scene intended to exhibit a visible dis- 
play of the divine supremacy and grandeur.—The vehicles or 
bodies of angels are doubtless of a much finer mold than 
the bodies of men ; but, althotgh they were at all times 
invisible through such organs of vision as we possess, it 
would form no proof that they were destitute of such cor- 
poreal frames. ‘The air we breathe is a material substance, 
yet it is invisible; and there are substances whose rarity is 
more than ten times greater than that of the air of our 
atmosphere, Hydrogen gas is more than twelve times 
lighter than common atmospheric air. If, therefore, an 
organized body were formed of a material substance similar 
to air, or to hydrogen gas, it would in general be invisible ; 
but, in certain circumstances, might reflect the rays of 
light, and become visible, as certain of the lighter gaseous 
bodies are found to do. This is, in some measure, exempli- 
fied in the case of animaloula, whose bodies are impercep- 
tible to the naked eye, and yet, are regularly organized ma- 
terial substances, endowed with all the functions requisite. 
to life, motion, and enjoyment. 
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_and scarcely susceptible of motion; in the horse 
and the ass, it is long and flexible; and in the 
mole, it consists simply of a hole which perforates 
the skull.’ In man there are two eyes; in the 
scorpion and spider, eight; and in a fly, more 
than five thousand. 4 
That superior beings, connected with other 
worlds, have additional senses to those which we 
possess, is highly prebable, especially when we 
consider the general analogy of nature, and the 
gradations which exist among organized beings 
in our world. It forms no reason why we should 
deny that such senses exist, because we can form 
no distinct conceptions of any senses beside those 
which we possess. If we had been deprived of the 
senses of sight and hearing, and left to derive all 
our information merely through the medium of 
feeling, tasting and smelling, we eould have had 
no more conception of articulate language, of 
musical harmony and melody, of the beauties of 
the earth, and of the glories of the sky, than a 
muscle, a vegetable, or a stone. ‘To limit the 
number of senses which intelligent organized 
beings may possess to the five which have been 
bestowed upon man, would be to ‘set bounds to 
the infinite wisdom and skill of the Creator, who, 
in all his works, has displayed an endless variety 
in the manner of accomplishing his designs. 
While, in the terrestrial sphere in which we move, 
our views are limited to the, external aspects of 
plants and animals—organized beings, in other 
spheres, may have the faculty of penetrating into 
their internal (and to us, invisible) movements— 
of tracing an animal from its embryo state, 
through all its gradations and evolutions, until it 
arrive at maturity—of perceiving, at a glanee, and, 
as it were, through a transparent medium, the in- 
terior structure of an animal, the complicated 
movements of its curious machinery, the: .mi- 
nute and. diversified ramifications of ,its vessels, 
and the mode in.which its several functions are 
performed—of discerning the fine and delicate 
machinery which enters into the construction, and 
produces the various motions of a mi¢roscopic 
animalculum, and the curious vessels, and the cir- 
culation of juices which exist in the body of a 
plant—of tracing the secret processes which are 
going on in the mineral kingdom, and the opera- 
tion of chemical affinities among the minute par- 
ticles of matter, which produce the diversified 
phenomena of the universe. And, in fine, those 
senses which the inhabitants of other worlds en- 
joy in common with us, may be possessed by 
them in astate of greateracuteness and perfection. 
While our visual organs can perceive objects dis- 
tinctly, only within the limits of a few yards or 
miles around us, their organs may be so modified 
and adjusted, as to enable them to perceive objects 
with the same. distinctness, at the distance of a 
hundred miles—or even to descry the scenery of 
distant worlds. If our powers of vision had been 
eonfined within the range to which a worm ora 
mite is cireumscribed, we could have formed no 
conception of the amplitude of our present range 
of view; and itis by no means improbable, that 
organized beings exist, whose extent of vision as 
far exceeds ours, as ours exceeds that of the small- 
est insect, and that they may be able to perceive 
the diversified landscapes which exist in other 
worlds, and the movements of their inhabitants, 
as distinctly as we perceivé-the objects on the 
opposite side of a river, or of a narrow arm of 
the sea. 
After Stephen had delivered his defense before 
the Sanhedrim, we are told “he looked up stead- 
fastly into h»~ven, and saw the glory of God,.and 
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Jesus standing at the right hand of God; and said, 
Behold I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
man standing on the right hand of God.’’ Some 
have supposed that the eyes of Stephen, on this 
occasion were so modified or strengthened, that he 
was enabled to penetrate into that particular region 
where the glorified body of Christ more immedi- 
ately resides. But whether this opinion be tenable 
or not, certain it is, that angels are endowed with 
senses or faculties which enable them to take a 
minute survey of the solar system, and of the 
greater part of our globe, even when at a vast. dis- 
tance from our terrestrial sphere; otherwise, they 
could not distinguish the particular position of our 
earth in its annual course around the sun, in their 
descent from more distant regions, nor direct their 
course to that particular country, city, or village, 
whither they are sent on,any special embassy. 
What has been now said in reference to the or- 
gans of vision, is equally applicable to the organs 
of hearing, and to several of the other senses; and 
since faculties or senses, such as those [ have now 
supposed, would tend to unvail more extensively 
the wonderful operations of the Almighty, and. to 
excite incessant admiration of his wisdom and 
beneficence, it is reasonable to believe that he. has 
bestowed them on various orders of his creatures 
for this purpose—and that man may be endowed 
with similar senses, when he arrives at moral 


perfection, and is placed in a higher sphere of ex: 


istence. 

Beside the topics to which [have now adverted, 
namely, the gradation ef intellect, and the diver- 
sity of corporeal organization—a still more am- 
ple and interesting field of contemplation will be 
opened in the uisrory of the numerous worlds dis- 
persed throughout the umiverse,—including the 
grand.and delightful, or the awful and disastrous 
events which have taken place in the several re- 
gions of intellectual existence, 

The particulars under this head which may be 
supposed to gratify the enlightened curiosity of 


holy intelligences, are such as the following:—the- 
different periods in duration at which the various: 


habitable globes emerged from nothing into exis- 


tence—the changes and previous arrangements: 


through which they passed before they were re- 


plenished with inhabitants—-the distinguishing char-- 


acteristic features of every species of intellectual 


beings—their modes of existence, of improvement, . 


and of social intereourse—the solemn forms of 
worship and adoration that prevail among them— 


the laws of social and. of moral order peculiar to. - 


each provinee of the divine empire*—the progress 





* There are certain general laws which are common to all 
the orders of intellectual beings throughout the universe. 
The two principles which form the basis of our moral law 


are of this nature:—*Thou shalt, love the Lord thy God with) 


all thine heart, and with all thine understanding,” and 
“thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself:” For we can- 
not suppose the Deity, in consistency with the sanctity 


and rectitude, of his nature, to reverse these laws, in: 


relation to any class of intelligences, or to exempt them 
from an obligation to obey them; and, therefore, they 
may be considered as the two grand moral principles 
which direct the affections and conduct of all holy beings 
throughout the immensity of God’s empire, and which unite 
them to one another, and to their common Creator. But, in 


subordination to these principles or laws, there may be a va,’ 


riety of special moral laws, adapted to the peculiar economy, 
circumstances, and relations which exist in each distinet 
world. As we have certain special laws, in our moral code, 
such as the fifth andseventh precepts of the Decalogue, which, 
in all probability, do not apply to the inhabitants of some 
other worlds, so they may have various specific regulations 
or laws, which cannot apply tous in our present state, 
reader will find a particular illustration of the two fundamen. 
tal laws to which I have now adverted, and of their applica, 
tion to the inhabitants of all worlds, in a work which I late-- 
ly published, entitled, “The Philosophy of Religion; or, an 
Illustration of the Moral Laws ofthe Universe,” 
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they have made in knowledge, and the discoveries 


they have brought to light, respecting the works | 


and the ways of God—the peculiar manifes- 
tations of himself which the Divine being may 
have made to them, “at sundry times and in di- 
vers manners’’—the most remarkable civil, and 
moral events which have happened since the period 
of their creation—the visible emblems of the Divine 
Presence and glory which are displayed before 
them—the information they have obtained respect~, 
ing the transactions and the moral government of 
other worlds—the various stages of improvement 
through which they are appointed to pass—the 
different regions of the universe to which they 
may be transported, and the final destination to 
which they are appointed. 

In particular, the facts connected with their 
moral history, in so faras they may be unfolded, 
will form an interesting subject of discourse and 
of contemplation. It is highly probable, when 
we consider the general benignity of the Divine 
Nature, and the numerous evidences of it which 
appear throughout the whole kingdom of animated 
nature—that the inhabitants of the greatest por- 
tion of the universal system, have retained the 
moral rectitude in which they were created, and 
are, consequently, in a state of perfect happiness. 
But, since we know, from painful experience, 
that one world has swerved from its allegiance to 
the Creator, and been plunged into the depths of 
physical and moral evil, it is not at all improba- 
ble, that the inhabitants of several other worlds 
have been permitted to fall into a similar calami- 
ty,;—for this purpose among others—that the im- 
portance of moral order might be demonstrated, 
that the awful consequences of a violation of the 
eternal laws of heaven might be clearly manifest- 
ed, and that a field might be laid open for the 
display of the rectitude and mercy of God as the 
moral Governor of the universe. In reference to 
such cases (if any exist) the points of inquiry 
would naturally be—What is the ultimate: desti- 
nation of those beings who, in other regions of 
creation, have acted the part of rebellious man? 
Has their Creator interposed for their deliverance 
in a manner analogous to that in which he has 
accomplished the redemption of mankind? If so, 
wherein do such schemes of mercy differ, and 
wherein do they agree with the plan of salvation 
by Jesus Christ? What scenes of moral evil have 
been displayed, and how have the moral disorders 
in those worlds been overruled and counteracted 
by the providential dispensations of the Almighty? 
Here, a thousand questions would crowd upon the 
mind, a variety of emotions of opposite kinds 
would be excited, and a most interesting field of 
investigation would be laid open to the contempla- 
tion of the redeemed inhabitants of such a world 
as ours. And, it is easy to conceive, with what 
kindred emotions and sympathetic feelings, and 
with what transporting gratulations, the renovated 
inhabitants of such worlds would recognize each 
other, should they ever be brought into contact, 
and permitted tomingle their ascriptions of praise 
to the Creator and Redeemer of worlds. 

Even in those worlds where the inhabitants 
have retained their primeval innocence, there may 
be an almost infinite variety in the divine dispen- 
sations, bothin a moral, and intellectual point of 
view.—As finite intelligences, from their very na- 
ture, are progressive beings, and, therefore, cannot 
be supposed to acquire all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and to comprehend all the multi- 
farious displays of divine perfection, during the 
first stages of their existeonce—there may be an 
admirable diversity of modes, corresponding to 
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their peculiar circumstances and stages of im-. 
provement, by which the Creator may gradually 
unfold to them the glory of his nature, and enable 
them to take a more extensive survey of the mag~ ~ 
nitude and order of his dominions. Some may be 
only emerging from the first principles of science, 
like Adam soon after his creation, and may have 
arrived but a few degrees beyond the sphere of 
knowledge which bounds the view of man; others 
may have arrived at a point where they can take 
a more expansive survey of the order, economy, 
and-relations of material and intellectual existen- 
ces,—while others after having contemplated, for 
ages, a wide extent of creation, in one district of 
the empire of God, maybe transported to a new 
and a distant province of the universe, to contem- 
plate the perfections of Deity in another point of 
view, and to investigate and admire a new scene of 
wonders.—If every individual of the human race, 
from his birth to his death, passes through a traim 
of providences peculiar to himself, it appears at least 
highly probable, reasoning from the analogies to 
which we have already adverted, and to form the 
variety that everywhere appears in the natural 
and moral world, that the divine dispensations to- 
ward every distinct class of intelligent beings, 
have some striking peculiarities, which do not 
exactly coincide with those of any other. 

That some portion, at least, of the natural and 
moral history of other worlds will be laid open to 
the inspection ofredeemed men in the future world, 
may be argued from this consideration,—that such 
views will tend lo unfold the moral character of the 
Deity, and to display more fully his intelligence, 
wisdom, and rectitude, in the diversified modes of 
his administration, as the Governor of the universe. 
We have reason to believe that the material creas 
tion exists solely for the sake of sentient and in- 
telligent beings; and that it has been arranged into 
distinct departments, and peopled with various 
ranks of intellectual natures, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of giving a display of the moral attributes of 
God, and of demonstrating the indispensable ne- 
cessity and the eternal obligation of the moral 
laws he has enacted, in order to secure the happi- 
ness of the whole intelligent system. And, if so, 
we may reasonably conclude, that a certain por- 
tion of the divine dispensations toward. other 
classes of the intelligent creation, will ultimately 
be displayed to our view.—This position may like- 
wise be argued from the fact that other intelli- 
gences have been made acquainted with the af- 
fairs of our world, and the tenor of the dispensa- 
tions of God toward our race. The angelic tribes 
have been frequently sent on embassies to our 
terrestrial sphere. On such occasions they have 
indicated an intimate acquaintance with the most 
interesting transactions which have taken place 
among us; and we are informed, that they still 
“desire to pry into’? the scheme of redemption, 
and ‘‘to learn’? from the divine dispensations to- 
ward the church “the manifold wisdom of God.?* 
Some notices of the history, the employments, 
and the destination, of these celestial beings, have 
likewise been conveyed to us. We know that 
they hold an elevated station in the kingdom of 
Providence; that they are possessed of great pow- 
er and wisdom, of wonderful activity, of superior 
intellectual faculties, and of consummate holiness 
and rectitude of nature; that they are employed 
on certain occasions as embassadors from God to 
man, in executing his judgments upon the wicked, 
and ministering to the heirs of salvation; and 
that a certain number of them fell from the high 
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station in which they were originally placed, and 
plunged themselves into a state of sin and perdi- 
tion. We have therefore reason to believe, that it is 
one part of the plan of the government of God to 
disclose ‘the history of one species of intellec- 
tual beings to another, in such portions, and at 
such seasons, as may seem most proper to Infinite 
Wisdom, and best suited to the state and charac- 
ter, and the gradual improvement of his intelli- 
gent offspring, 

In conformity to what has been now advanced, 
we find the saints in heaven represented as uttering 
a.song of praise to God, in consequence of the 
survey they had taken of his moral administration, 
and of the admiration it excited. “They sing the 
song of Moses, and the song of the Lamb, saying, 
Just and true are thy ways, thou’ King of saints.” 
And, in proportion as the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, toward other worlds are unfolded, in the 
same proportion will their views of Jehovah’s 
“eternal righteousness” be expanded, and a new 
note of admiration and rapture added to their song 
of praise.—The knowledge of the saints in heaven 
is represented as being very accurate and com- 
prehensive. Henge it is declared, that, in that 
state of perfection, “they shall know, even as also 
they are known.’ This expression certainly de- 
notes avery high degree of knowledge respecting 
the works and the ways of God; and, therefore, 
most commentators explain it as consisting in 
such an intuitive and comprehensive knowledge 
as shall bear some fair resemblance to that of the 
Divine Being, which penetrates to the very cen- 
ter of every object, and sees through the soul, and 
all things, as at one single glance;” or, at least, 
that “their knowledge of heavenly objects shall 
be as certain, immediate and familiar, as any of 
their immediate friends and acquaintances now 
have of them.”* And, if such interpretations be 
admitted, this knowledge must include a minute 
and comprehensive view of the dispensations of 
the Creator toward other worlds, and other orders 
of moral and intelligent agents. 

In regard to the manner in which information 
respecting the structure, the inhabitants, and the 
history of other worlds may be communicated, 
our limited knowledge affords no certain data on 
which to ground a definite opinion. We may, 
however, reasonably suppose, that an intercourse 
and correspondence will be occasionally opened 
up, by means of celestial beings endowed with 
faculties of rapid motion, who may communicate 
particular details of the intelligence they acquire 
in, the regions they are accustomed to visit. Such 
correspondence has already partially taken place 
in our world, by means of those beings termed, 
in Scripture, “the angels,” or “the messengers of 
Jehovah;” and, it is highly probable, had man 
continued in his state of original integrity, that 
such angelic embassies would have been much 
more frequent than they have ever been; and we 
might have been made acquainted, in this way, 
with some outlines of the physical and moral 
scenery of other worlds, particularly of those 
which belong to our own system—of. which we 
must now be contented to remain in ignorance; 
and must have recourse to the aids of reason, and 
science, and observation, in order to trace some 
very general outlines of their physical economy. 
This is, doubtless, one deplor#ble effect, among 
others, of the:apostasy of man—that intelligences 
endowed with moral perfection can no longer hold 
familiar intercourse with the race of Adam, but 
in so far as they are employed by their Creator in 





“See Doddridge’s and Guyse’s paraphrase on 1 Cor, 
xiii. 12. 
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communicating occasional messages, which have 
a respect merely to their moral renovation.*—We, 
may likewise, with some degree of probability 
suppose, that every distinct order of holy intelli- 
gences, after having resided for a certain number 
of ages, in one region of the universe, may be 
conveyed to another province of creation, to in- 
vestigate the new scenes of wisdom and omnipo- 
tence there unfolded, —and so on, in a continued 
series of transportations, throughout the ages of 
eternity. We know that man is destined to un- 
dergo such a change of locality; and although sin 
has made the passage from one world to another, 
assume a gloomy and alarming aspect, it may 
nevertheless be an example (though in a different 
manner), of those removals which take place with 
respect to other beings, from one province of crea- 
tion to another. Nor have we any reason to be- 
lieve, that the locality in which we shall be placed 
after the general resurrection, will form our per- 
manent and everlasting abode; otherwise, we 
should be eternally chained down, as we are at 
present, to a small corner of creation. 

In regard to the redeemed inhabitants of our 
world, there is every reason to believe, that the 
Redeemer himself, he, “in whom dwell all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” will be one 
grand medium through whichinformation will be 
communicated respecting the distant glories of 
Jehovah’s empire. This seems to be directly 
intimated, though in metaphorical language, in 
the following passage from the book of Revela- 
tion: “The Lamb who is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them, and shall lead them to 
fountains of living water.” Knowledge is the 
food of the mind; and in this sense the term is 
frequently applied in the Seriptures:—“<TI will 
give them pastors (saith God) after mine own 
heart, who shall feed them with knowledge and 
understanding.” ‘Feed the church of God,’ 
says the apostle Peter; that is, instruct them in 
the knowledge of the truths of religion. There- 
fore, by imparting to his saints a knowledge of 
the plans and operations of God, and information 
respecting the magnificence of his works in the 
regions around, ‘‘the Lamb in the midst of the 
throne will feed them,” by gratifying their intel- 
lectual powers, and their desires after knowledge: 
and the noble and transporting trains of thought 
which such discoveries will inspire (and which 
may be aptly compared to the effect produced by 
“fountains of living water’ on a parched trav- 
eler), will arrest all the faculties of their souls, and 
fill them “ with joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ 

Perhaps, it may not be beyond the bounds of 
probability to suppose, that, at certain seasons, 
during a grand convocation of the redeemed with 
Jesus their exalted head president among them— 
that glorious personage may impart to them 
knowledge of the most exalted kind, direct their 
views to some bright manifestations of Deity, and 
deliver most interesting lectures on the works and 
the ways of God. This would be quite accordant 
with his office as the “ Mediator between God and 
man,’’ and to his character as the ‘‘ Messenger 
of Jehovah,’’ and the “Revealer’’ of the divine 
dispensations. 

Pointing to some distant world (which, even 
to the acute visual organs of heavenly beings, 
may appear only as a small lucid speck in their 





* It is probable that the celestial beings who have occa- 
sionally held a communication with our race, are not all of 
the same species, or inhabit the same regions; since they 
are distinguished in Scripture by different names, as Sera- 
phim, Cherubim, Thrones, Dominions, Angels, Arechan- 
gels, &c. 
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sky), we may suppose him giving such a descant 


as the following:—* That world presents a very” 


different aspect from what yours once did, owing, 
chiefly to the moral purity and perfection of its 
inhabitants. ‘There, the most grand and varie- 
gated objects adorn their celestial canopy; and 
the scenes around their habitations ure inter- 
mingled with everything that is beautiful to the 
eye, and gratifying to the senses and the imagi- 
nation. Neither scorching heats, nor piercing 
colds, nor raging storms, ever disturb the tran- 
quillity of those happy mansions. The fine ethe- 
veal fluid which they breathe produces a perpetual 
flow of pleasing emotions, and sharpens and in- 
vigorates their intellectual powers for every in- 
vestigation. The peculiar refractive and reflec- 
tive powers possessed by the atmospheric fluid 
which surrounds them, produce a variety of grand 
and beautiful effects, sometimes exhibiting aerial 
landscapes, and scenes emblematical of moral 
harmony and perfection,—sometimes a magnifi- 
cent display of the riches and most variegated 
coloring, and sometimes reflecting the images of 
the celestial orbs in various aspects and degrees 
of magnitude. Their vegetable kingdom is en- 
riched with a variety of productions unknown in 
your former world, diversified with thousands of 
different forms, shades, colors, and perfumes, 
which shed a delicious fragrance all around. The 
inferior sentient beings are likewise different, 
and exhibit such ingenious, mild, and affectionate 
dispositions, as contribute, in no inconsiderable 
degree, to the pleasure and entertainment of the 
more intelligent order of the inhabitants. The 
organs of vision of these intelligences are so 
acute, that they are enabled to perceive, as through 
a transparent medium, the various chemical and 
mechanical processes that are incessantly going 
on in the numberless ramifications of the vege- 
table tribes, and in the more curious and compli- 
cated structure of animal bodies; for the Creator 
has ordained, as one part of their mental enjoy- 
ments, that they shall be furnished with the 
means of tracing the mode of his operations, and 
the designs they are intended to accomplish in 
the different departments of nature. 

« They are likewise extensively acquainted with 
moral science—with the moral relations of intel- 
ligent beings to their Creator, and to one another, 
and with the outlines of the history of several 
other worlds; for the leading facts in the history 
of your world, respecting the fall of man, its dis- 
mal consequences, and your subsequent redemp- 
tion and renovation, have been communicated to 
them, for the purpose of enlarging their views of 
God’s moral dispensations, and illustrating the 
rectitude and benevolence of his government.— 
In their intercourses and associations, no discor- 
dant voice is ever heard, no symptom of disaffec- 
tion ever appears, no boisterous passions ever dis- 
turb their tranquillity ; but all is harmony and 
order, peace and love. Their progress in the 
knowledge of God, and of his works, is rapid and 
sure, for they see clearly the first principles of all 
reasoning and science; and, without once making 
a false step, or deducing an erroneous conclusion, 
they trace them with rapidity and certainty, to all 
their legitimate consequences. Their acquaintance 
with natural and moral facts is extensive and mi- 
nute. For the most sacrea regard is attached 
to truth, which was never once violated in that 
happy society ; and, therefore, every discovery, 
every new doctrine and fact which is brought to 
light by any individual, is regarded by all ‘others 
as an established truth which is never called in 

‘ question, and which serves to direct and facilitate 
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all their other researches. Unlike the exaggerations 
and falsehoods which were once propagated by 
lying travelers and skeptical philosophers, in your 
former world, which tended to bewilder the 
anxious inquirer, and to obscure the radiance of 
trath; in yonder world truth is regarded as a 
most sacred and invaluable treasure, as the basis 
of the happiness of the moral universe, and the 
foundation on which rests the throne of the Eter- 
nal; and, therefore, being never violated by any 
individual, every testimony and assertion is re- 
ceived with unhesitating confidence. By a rapid 
mode of communication which has been esta- 
blished, their intercourses with each other are fre- 
quent and delightful, and the discoveries which are 
made of the operations of infinite wisdom and be~ 
nevolence, are quickly circulated through all the 
intelligent ranks of that abode of felicity and 
love. Beings from other worlds occasionally visit 
them, and convey interesting intelligence, and 
affectionate congratulations from the regions 
whente they came ; and a glorious symbol of the 
divine Majesty was lately displayed in their firma- 
ment, from which was announced, in majestis 
but mild and transporting language—the appro- 
bation of their Creator, and his purpose of trans- 
lating them, as a reward of their obedience, ‘to 
another region of his empire, to behold:new dis- 
plays of his beneficence and power. f 

“This is a specimen of the moral order ani 
happiness which prevail among the greater part of 
those worlds which shine from afar in yonder 
firmament, but which are distinguished by a va- 
riety of peculiar circumstances, which shall be 
unfolded on another occasion.” 

Directing their view to another distant orb, 
which appears like a dim ruddy speck in an ob- 
seure quarter of the firmament, he may thus pro 
ceed:—That, too, is a world on a different scale, 
and in a different condition. It is a thousand 
times larger than the globe you once inhabited, 
and was originally arrayed with all that magnifi- 
cence and beauty which characterize the works of 
the Creator. During a considerable period its in- 
habitants retained their allegiance to their Maker, 
and their affection for each other. But certain 
individuals, whom a principle of pride and ambi- 
tion had led to desire stations of pre-eminence, 
having dared to violate some of the fundamental 
laws of their Creator,—the moral turpitude which 
this disposition and conduct produced, graduall 
spread from, one rank to another, until the 
whole mass of its inhabitants was completely 
contaminated, and plunged into.a gulf of misery. 
To such a dreadful length has this depravity pro- 
ceeded, that even the external aspect of that 
world, which was once fair as Eden, has as- 
sumed the appearance of a gloomy waste, and a 
barren wilderness. The rivers have been turned 
out of their course, by these infatuated beings, 
that they might overflow and change into a marsh 
the once fertile plains. The earth has been dug 
into immense pits and chasms, and the vegetable 
tribes have been torn from their roots and strips 
ped of their verdure, in order to deface the pri- 
meval beauty of creation. By these, and other 
horrible devastations, the ethereal fluid in which 
they breathed, which formerly diffused a delight 
ful fragrance, has now become the receptacle of 
noisome exhalations, which nauseate and irritate 
every species of sensitive existence. Its brilli+ 
ancy has thereby become obscured, so that their 
sun appears lowering through its dense vapors, 
like a dusky ball; and their nocturnal sky, which 
once presented a splendid assemblage of shining 
orbs, is now covered with blackness, and darkness, 
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and tempest, through which no celestial orb ever 
transmits the least glimmering ray. For the al- 
mighty Contriver of all worlds hasso arranged, pro- 
portioned, and adjusted every circumstance in the 
constitution of nature, that the smallest derange- 
ment, by malevolent beings, of the order he has 
oe is always productive of disastrous ef- 
ects. , 

“Instead of being animated with love to their 
Creator, and to one another, which is the first 
duty of all intelligent creatures, they hate their 
Maker, and curse him on account of the exist- 
ence he has given them; and they hate each 
other, with a perfect hatred. There exists among 
them no peace, justice, sympathy, friendship, or 
confidence. Every one beholds and recognizes 
another with the countenance of a fiend, and is 
ever intent upon annoying him to the utmost of 
his power. And, were it not that their bodies 
are constructed on an immortal principle, so that 
no power less than infinite can completely de- 
stroy them,—their ferocious passions would, long 
ere now, have effected the utter extermination of 
every individual in that populous but miserable 


world. Their bodies, which were once fair and’ 


glorious, are now covered with every mark of 
vileness and deformity. They have no delight in 
contemplating the glories of their Creator’s 
workmanship, for they have defaced every beauty 
which creation displayed, when it came fresh and 
fair from the hand of its Maker; and the intelli- 
gence and wisdom they formerly possessed, are 
pti obliterated, and changed into ignorance and 
olly. 

“ At the commencement of this affecting scene 
of depravity, a messenger was dispatched by their 
Avmigaty Sovereign to warn them of their dan- 
ger, and to urge them to reformation; but, as 
they had not then felt the full effects of that 
wretchedness into which they were plunging— 
after a few temporary pangs of remorse, ‘they re- 
turned every one to his evil ways.’ Holy intelli- 
gences, from other worlds, have occasionally been 
sent, to contemplate the gloomy aspect, and the 
sad desolations of this wretched world; in order 
that they might bring back intelligence to the 
worlds with which they are more immediately 
connected, of the dismal effects produced by 
the violation of those eternal laws of rectitude 
which the Governor of the universe has ordained. 
_ The Creator has, for many ages, permitted those 
physical and moral disorders to exist—not because 
he delights in the misery of any of his creatures, 
but because he has a regard to the ultimate happi- 
ness of the whole intelligent system. He leaves 
them, in the meantime, ‘to eat of the fruit of their 
own ways,’ that they may feel the full effects of 
their apostasy and wickedness. He has permitted 
them to proceed thus far in their rebellion and 
depravity, in order that surrounding worlds may 
be fully apprized of the dismal effects that must 
inevitably ensue on every infringement of moral 
order. This desolated world and its wretched in- 
habitants are doomed to remain in their present 
deplorable state, for ages yet to come, until an 
extensive and indelible impression be made on 
the inhabitants of every province of God’s em- 
pire, of their eternal obligation to conform to 
those laws and principles of moral order which 
his infinite wisdom has established for the regula- 
tion of the intelligent universe ; and also, that 
those miserable beings themselves may be aroused 
to consideration, led to humble themselves in his 
presence, and made to feel some emotions of con- 
trition for their impiety and ingratitude. When 
these ends are accomplished, a bright effulgence 
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shall suddenly illume the darkness of their night, 
their atmosphere shall be cleared of its vapors, 
and the glorious orbs of heaven shall once more 
burst upon their view; the astonished inhabitants 
shall lift up their eyes with amazement at the 
wondrous and unlooked-for spectacle, and a 
divine messenger, arrayed in splendid majesty, 
shall proclaim, ‘Peace from heaven —Good-will 
from Jehovah to this guilty world’ In both 
hemispheres of this globe, shall the joyful message 
be proclaimed. This sudden and unexpected an- 
nouncement will arrest the attention of every 
inhabitant, and rekindle in his breast those sparks 
of gratitude, which had been so long extinguished. 
To prove the sincerity of this annunciation, the 
‘Power of the Highest’ will be interposed to 
purify the atmosphere, to restore the desolations 
which had been produced, and to renew the face 
of nature. A series of moral instructions will 
commence, ana be carried on with vigor, until all 
be fully convinced of the folly and impiety of 
their conduct. Order will be gradually re-esta- 
blished; affectionate intercourses will commence; 
an indelible impression of their ingratitude and 
wickedness, and of the justice and benevolence 
of God, will be forever fixed in their minds, which 
will secure them, at all future periods, from a 
similar apostasy; and peace, truth, and happiness 
shall finally reign triumphant.” 

On such topics as these, may we suppose our 
Redeemer, in the character of Mediator, occa- 
sionally to expatiate, with irresistible eloquence, 
when presiding in the assemblies of his redeemed; 
and the emotions produced by such communica- 
tions, will doubtless excite them to join in unison 
in celebrating the divine character and administra- 
tion, in such strains as these:—“ Hallelujah! the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth. True and right- 
eous ate his judgments. Salvation, and glory, 
and honor, and power, unto the Lord our God. 
Thou art worthy to receive glory, honor, and 
power; for thou hast created all things, and for 
thy pleasute they are and were created.’’* 


Thus I have endeavored to show, that even that 
portion of the universe which lies within the 
reach of our assisted vision, comprehends within 
its capacious sphere, at least two thousand four 
hundred millions of worlds—that each of these 
worlds, being construeted by infinite wisdom, 
must exhibit, even in its external aspect, a scene 
worthy of the contemplation of every rational 





*T hope none of my readers will consider the supposition 
of the Redeemer occasionally delivering lectures on divine 
subjects to an assembly of his saints, as either improba- 
ble, extravagant, or romantic. Since writing the above, I 
find, that the pious and philosophic Dr. J. Watts entertain- 
ed a similar opinion. In his sermon, “ On the happiness of 
separate spirits,” when describing the employments of the 
upper world, he thus expresses his sentiments on this topic; 
—“ Perhaps you will suppose there is no such service as 
hearing sermons, that there is no attendance upon the word 
of God there. But are we sure there are no such entertain- 
ments? Are there no lectures of divine wisdom and grace 
given to the younger spirits there, by spirits of a more ex- 
alted station? Or, may not our Lord Jesus Christ himself 
be the everlasting Teacher of his church? May he not at so- 
lemn seasons, summon all heaven to hear him publish some 
new and surprising discoveries which have never yet been 
made known to the ages of nature or of grace, aud are re- 
served to entertain the attention, and to exalt the pleasure 
of spirits advanced to glory? Must we lear all by the mere 
contemplation of Christ’s person? Does he never make use 
of speech to the instruction and joy of saints above?—Or, it 
may be, that our blessed Lord (even ashe is man) has some 
noble and unknown way of communicating a long discourse, 
or a long train of ideas and discoveries to millions of bless ed 
spirits at once, without the formalities of voice and language, 
and at some peculiar seasons he may thus instruct and de. 
light his saints in heaven.” 
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being—that it is highly probable, from ascertained 
facts, from analogy, and from revelation, that 
each of these worlds has a peculiarity of scenery, 
and, of appendages, which distinguish it from 
every other—that there is a gradation of intellect, 
and beings of different orders among the inhabi- 
tants of these \worlds—that it is probable their 
corporeal forms and their organs of sensation are 
likewise wonderfully diversified —and that the 
natural and moral history of each presents scenes 
and transactions different from those which are 
found in any other world. So that when the 
mind endeavors to grasp the immense number of 
worlds, here presented to our mental view, and 
considers the variety of aspect in which each of 
them requires to be contemplated—there appears, 
to such limited intellects as ours, no prospect of 
a termination to the survey of a scene so exten- 
sive and overwhelming ; but, on the contrary, a 
rational presumption, that one scene of glory will 
be followed by another, in perpetual succession, 
while ages roll away. 

If it would require, even to beings endowed 
with mental powers superior to those of man, se- 
veral hundreds of years, to survey the diversified 
landscapes which our globe displays, to investi- 
gate the numerous chemical processes going on 
in the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
kingdoms, throughout the surface of the earth, 
the recesses of the ocean, and the subterraneous 
regions, and to trace the history of every tribe 
of its inhabitants during a period of six thousand 


years,—if it would require thousands of years to| 


explore the planetary system, which presents a 
field of inquiry two thousand times more exten- 
sive—how many hundreds of thousands of mil- 
lions of years would be requisite to study and in- 
vestigate the visible universe in all that variety 
of aspect to which I have now adverted!—To 
explore the diversified structure and arrangements 
of the bodies which compose the solar system, 
and the moral events which have taken place 
among its inhabitants, would require a long series 
of ages. The system of bodies connected with 
the planet Saturn, would, of itself, require several 
hundreds of years of study and research, in. order 
to acquire a general view of its physical, moral, 
and intellectual aspects and relations. Here we 
have presented to view,—l. A globe of vast dimen- 
sions capable of containing a population of senti- 
ent and intelligent beings more than a hundred 
times greater than that. of the earth. 2. Two 
immense rings, the one of them containing, on 
both its sides an area of eight thousand millions of 
square miles, and the other an area of twenty 
thousand millions of miles, and sufficient to con- 
tain a population, one hundred and forty times 
larger than that of our globe, although they were as 
thinly peopled as the earth is at present. 3. 
Seven satellites, or moons, each of which is un- 
doubtedly as large as the globe on which we live, 
and some of them, probably, of much greater 
dimensions. The magnificent and astonishing 
scenery displayed in this planet, so very different 
from anything that is beheld in our terrestrial 
sphere—the stupendous luminous arches which 
stretch across its firmament, like pillars of cloud 
by day and pillars of fire by night—the diversi- 
fied shadows they occasionally cast on the sur- 
rounding landscape —the appearance and disap- 
pearance of its moons, their eclipses, and diversi- 
fied aspects in respect to each other, and to the 
inhabitants of the planet itself,—the novel scenes 
which would appear in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms — the customs, manners, and 
employments of the inhabitants—the series of 
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events which have happened among them. and the 
tenor of the divine dispensations in relation to 
their past history and their future destination— 
these, and a thousand other particulars, of which 
we can form no distinct conception—could not 
fail to afford a sublime and delightful gratifica- 


‘tion to a rational intelligence for a series of 


ages. ) 
: It is probable, too, that. even within the 
boundaries of our solar system, important physi- 
cal and moral revolutions have happened since its 
creation, beside those which have agitated the 
world in which we dwell. On the surface of the 
planet Jupiter, changes are occasionally taking 
place, visible at the remote distance at which we 
are placed. The diversity of appearance that has 
been observed in the substances termed its belts, 
in whatever they may consist, or from whatever 
cause this diversity may originate, — indicates 
change as great, as if the whole mass of clouds 
which overhang Europe, and the northern parts 
of Asia and America, were to be completely swept 
away, and suspended in dense strata over the Pa- 
cific and the Indian oceans,—or.as if the waters 
of the Atlantic ocean were to overflow the conti- 
nent of America, and leave its deepest caverns 
exposed to view.—There were lately discovered, 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, four 
small planetary bodies; and, on grounds which 
are highly probable, astronomers have concluded, 
that they once formed a larger body which moved 
inthe same region, and which had burst asunder 
by some immense eruptive force proceeding from 
its central parts. This probable circumstance, to- 
gether with a variety of singular phenomena ex- 
hibited by. these planets, naturally lead us to con- 
clude, that some important moral revolutions had 
taken place, in relation to the beings with which 
it was peopled; and suggest to the mind a variety’ 
of sublime and interesting reflections waich may 
hereafter be disclosed.— The planet Mars, in 
several respects, bears a striking resemblance to 
our earth. Its rotation round its axis is accom- 
plished in nearly the same time as the earth, 
namely, in 24 hours and 40 minutes. The in- 
clination of its axis to the plane of its orbit is 28 
degrees and 42 minutes, that of the earth being 
23 degrees 28 minutes. Consequently, it experi- 
ences a diversity of seasons, and different lengths 
of days and nights, as we do in our sublunary 
sphere. Hence Sir William Herschel informs us, 
that he obseryed a luminous zoue about the poles 
of this planet, which is subject to periodical 
changes, and is of opinion, that this phenomenon 
is produced by the reflection of the sun’s light 
upon its polar regions, and that the variation in 
the magnitude and appearance of this zone is ow- 
ing to the melting of these masses of polar ice, 
Its atmosphere is likewise found to be very dense 
and obscure ; which is the cause of that ruddy 
appearance which this orb uniformly exhibits. 
These circumstances indicate a striking similarity, 
in its physical constitution, to that of the earth. 
Whether the moral state of its inhabitants bears 
any resemblance to the present condition of man- 
kind, is a question which naturally suggests 
itself, and which may possibly be solved in the 
future state to which we are destined. Frost and 
snow, the accumulation and melting of vast 
masses of polar ice, long nights, and wintry 
storms, scenes of darkness and desolation, stormy 
clouds, and a dense hazy atmosphere surcharged 
with wintry exhalations, do not appear to be the 
characteristics of a world where perfect happiness 
is enjoyed. The sun, which is the center of our 
system, and which enlightens surrounding worlds 
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with his beams, is five hundred times larger than 
all the planets and moons taken together. And, 
since we perceive frequent. changes taking place 
in his surface and luminous atmosphere, there is 
doubtless a variety of astonishing processes and 
transformations going on, both in the exterior 
and interior parts of this immense luminary, on a 
scale of magnitude and grandeur, which it would 
be highly gratifying to behold and investigate, 
and which would raise to the highest pitch, our 
conceptions of the magnificence and glory of Him 
“who dwells in light unapproachable.”’ ; 
If, then, the planetary system, which occupies 
no larger a portion of space than one of the small- 
est stars that twinkle in our sky, would afford 
such a vast multiplicity of objects for the contem- 
plation of intelligent beings, during a lapse of ages, 
—what an immense assemblage of august objects 
and astonishing events is presented before usin the 
physical arrangements, and the moral history of 
the myriads of systems and worlds to. which I 
have alluded, and what an immense duration 


would be requisite for finite minds to survey the | 


wondrous scene! ‘This consideration suggests an 
idea of duration, which to limited intellects such 
as ours, seems to approximate to the idea of eter- 
nity itself. Even although it could be shown, 
that creation extended no farther than the utmost 
bounds which the ingenuity of man has enabled 
him to penetrate,-—still, the vast assemblage of 
glorious objects contained within the range of 
our assisted vision, shows what an infinite variety 
of mental gratification the Creator may bestow 
on his intelligent offspring; and we are assured, 
that “no good thing will he withhold from them 
that walk uprightly.”’ 

But, wouldit be reasonable to admit, that the 
dominions of the universal Sovereign terminate at 
the boundaries of human vision? Can we believe, 
that puny man, who occupies so diminutive a 
speck among the works of God, has penetrated to 
the utmost limits of the empire of Him who fills 
the immensity of space with his presence? As 
soon might we suppose, that a snail could pene- 
trate to the utmost extremity of the ocean, and, 
with one glance, survey its deepest caverns; or, 
that a microscopic animalcula, which is confined 
to a drop of water, in the crevice of a small stone, 
could explore at one comprehensive view, the re- 
gone of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 

hall we consider the visible system of nature,— 
magnificent and extensive as it is,—a palace suf- 
ficient for the habitation of the Deity? No: this 
would be, to circumscribe the Almighty within 
the limits of our imperfect vision, and within the 
sphere of our comprehension. ‘ Behold, the hea- 
vens, and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain 
him!’ This declaration implies, that, beyond all 
that the inhabitants of this world can explore in 
the visible firmament, there is a “heaven of hea- 
vens’? — a region which contains unnumbered fir- 
maments, as glorious and extensive as that which 
we behold,—throughout the vast extent of which, 
the Deity is eternally and essentially present. 
With regard to all that is visible by the unassisted 
eye, or by the telescope, in the vault of heaven, we 
may say with the poet :— 


“Vast concave! ample dome! wast thou design’d 
A meet apartment for the Deity? _ 
Not so: that thought alone thy stat-’ impairs, 
Thy lofty sinks, and shallows thy profound, 
And straitens thy diffusive; dwarfs the whole, 

_ And makes an universe an orrery.” 


Beyond the wide circumference of that sphere 
which terminates the view of mortals, a boundless 
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region exists, which no human eye can penetrate, 
and which no finite intelligence can explore. To 
suppose that the infinitely extended region which 
surrounds all that is visible in creation, is a mere 
void, would be as unreasonable, as to have affirm- 
ed, prior to the invention of the telescope, that no 
stars existed beyond those which are visible to the 
naked eye. When we consider the limited facul- 
ties of man, and the infinite attributes of the 
Eternal Mind, we have the highest reason to con- 
clude, that it is but a very small portion of the 
works of God which has been disclosed to our 
view. ‘Could you soar beyond the moon (says a 
wellknown writer), and pass through all the plan- 
etary choir; could you wing your way to the 
highest apparent star, and take your stand on one 
of those loftiest pinnacles of heaven, you would 
there see_other skies expanded, another sun dis- 
tributing his beams by day, other stars that gild 
the alternate night, and other, perhaps nobler sys- 
tems established in unknown profusion through 
the boundless dimensions of space. Nor would 
the dominion of the universal Sovereign terminate 
there. Even at the end of this vast tour, you 
would find yourself advanced no farther than the 
suburbs of creation,—arrived only at the frontiers 
of the great Jehovah’s kingdom.” 

It is highly probable, that, were all the two 
thousand four hundred millions of worlds to which 
we have adverted, with all the eighty millions of 
suns around which they revolve, to be suddenly 
extinguished and annihilated, it would not cause 
so great a blank in creation, to an eye that. could 
take in the whole immensity of nature, as the ex- 
tinction of the pleiades, or seven stars, would cause 
in our visible firmament. The range of material 
existence may, indeed, have certain limits assign- 
ed to it; but such limits can be perceived only by 
that Eye which beholds, at one glance, the whole 
of infinite space. To the view of every finite 
mind, it must also appear boundless and incom- 
prehensible. Were it possible that we could ever 
arrive at the outskirts of creation, after having 
surveyed all that exists in the material universe, 
we might be said, in some measure, to compre- 
hend the Creator himself; haying perceived the 
utmost limits to which his power and intelligence 
have been extended. For, although we admit, 
that the perfections of the Creator are infinite; 
yet we have no tangible measure of these perfec- 
tions, but what appears in the immense variety 
and extent of material and intellectual existence. 
And we may hence conclude, that the highest 
order of created intellects, after spending myriads 
of ages in their research, will never come toa 
period in their investigations of the works and the 
ways of God. 

Even although we could conceive certain limits 
to the material universe, and that, after the lapse 
of millions of ages, a holy intelligence had finished 
his excursions, and made the tour of the universal 
system which now exists,— yet, who can set 
bounds to the active energies of the Eternal Mind, 
or say, that new systems of creation, different 
from all that have hitherto been constructed, shall 
not be perpetually emerging into existence? By 
the time a finite being had explored every object 
which now exists, and acquired a knowledge of 
all the moral and physical revolutions which have 
happened among the worlds which, at present, di- 
versify the voids of space—a new region of infi- 
nite space might be replenished with new orders 
of material and intellectual existence: and, were he 
to return to the point from which he at first set’ 
out, after numerous ages had elapsed, he would, 
doubtless, behold new changes and revolutions in 
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many provinces of the Creator’s dominions—new 
heavens and new earths—and new species of sen- 
tient and intellectual beings, different from all 
those he at first contemplated. 

That such is the plan of the Creator’s opera- 
tions, is not a mere conjecture or surmise, but is 
warranted from observations which have been 
made on the phenomena of the celestial bodies. 
New stars have, at different periods, appeared in 
the heavens; which are plain indications of the 
continued exertion of creating power. Some 
planets have burst asunder into different frag- 
ments, and starswhich had shone for ages have 
disappeared, and their existence, in their former 
state, cannot now be traced.* Such facts evident- 
ly show, that some important revolutions haye 
taken place in relation to the bodies which have 
thus been withdrawn from our view. Hav- 
ing for ages run their destined course, either their 
constitution has undergone an essential change, 
or they have been removed to another region of 
immensity, to subserve other purposes in the 
magnificent arrangements of the Sovereign Intel- 
ligence. The observations made by Sir William 
Herschel on the nebulous appearances in the hea- 
vens, and on the changes and modifications which 
they undergo, lead to the conclusion, that new 
systems ate gradually forming in the distant re- 
gions of the universe. And, if the creating ener- 
gy of the Omnipotent is at present in constant op- 
eration, and has been so for ages past, who shall 
dare to affirm, that it shall ever cease@ its exertion 
' through all the ages of eternity? 

Here, then, we have presented to our contem- 
plation, an assemblage of material and intellectual 
existence, to which the human mind can affix no 
boundaries,—which is continually increasing, and 
still an infinity of space remaining for perpetual 
accessions, duting the lapse of endless ages,—an 
assemblage of beings, which, in point of number, 
of magnitude, and of extent, seems to correspond 
with a boundless duration. So that, we have no 
reason to doubt, that “the saints in light’? will be 
perpetually acquiring new discoveries of the di- 
vine glory, new prospects into the immensity of 
God’s operations, new views of the rectitude and 
grandeur of his moral government, new accessions 
to their felicity, and new and transporting trains 
of thought, without the least interruption, as long 
as eternity endures. 


THRONE OF GOD. 


There is just one idea more that may be sug- 
gested, in addition to the several views exhibited 
above, in order to raise to a higher pitch of sub- 
limity, our views of the grandeur of the Divine 
Being, and of the magnificence of his works. 

The Scriptures frequently refer to a particular 
place, circumstance; or manifestation, termed the 
throne of God; as in the following passayes:— 
“ Heaven is my throne, and the earth is my foot- 
stool.” “'The Lord hath prepared his throne in 
the heavens.” ‘A glorious high throne, from the 
beginning, is the place of thy sanctuary.” “There- 
fore are they before the throne of God, and serve 
him day and night in his temple.” * Blessing, 
and honor, and glory, and power, be unto Him 
that sits upon the throne.” — These, and similar 
expressions and representations, must be consid- 





* Stars which are marked in ancient catalogues, are not 
now to be found, and others are now visible which were not 
known to the ancients. Some have gradually increased in 
brill’ ancy. Some that were formerly variable, now shine 
with a steady luster, while others have been constantly di- 
minishing in brightness, 
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ered, either as merely metaphorical, or as refer- 
ring to some particular region of the universe, 
where the Divine glory is reflected, ih some pe- 
culiarly magnificent manner, from material ob- 
jects; and where the manifestations of the Divine 
character are most illustriously displayed. If 
there be a reference to the splendor and magni- 
tude of a particular portion of creation, there is 
an astronomical idea, which may help us to form 
some conception of this “glorious bigh throne,” 
which is the peculiar residence of the Eternal 
It is now considered by astronomers, as highly 
probable, if not certain,—from late observations, 
from the nature of gravitation, and other citcum- 
stances, that all the systems of the universe re- 
volve round one common center,—and that this 
center may bear as great a proportion, in point 
of magnitude, to the universal assemblage of 

stems as the sun does to his surroundin 
pieces And, since our sun is five hundr 
times larger than the earth, and all the other 
planets and their satellites taken together,—on 
the same scale, such a central body would be five 
hundred times larger than all the systems and 
worlds in the universe. Here, then, may be a 
vast universe of itself—an example of material 
creation, exceeding all the rest in magnitude and 
splendor, and.in which are blended the glories of 
every other system. If this is in reality the case, 
it may, with the most emphatic propriety, be 
termed, THE THRONE or Gop. ° 

This is the most sublime and magnificent idea 
that can possibly enter into the mind of man 
We feel oppressed and overwhelmed in endeavor- 
ing to form even a faint representation of it. But, 
however much it may overpower our feeble con- 
ceptions, we ought not to revolt at the idea of so 
glorious an extension of the works of God; since 
nothing less magnificent seems suitable to a being 
of infinite perfections——This grand central body 
may be considered as the Capital of the universe. 
From this glorious center, embassies may be oc- 
casionally dispatched to all surrounding worlds, in 
every region of space. Here, too, deputations 
from all the different provinces of creation, may 
occasionally assemble, and the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent worlds mingle with each other, and learn 
the grand outlines of those physical operations 
and moral transactions, which have taken place 
in their respective spheres. Here, may be ex- 
hibited to the view of unnumbered multitudes, 
objects of ‘sublimity and glory, which are no- 
where else to be found within the wide extent of 
creation. Here, intelligences of the highest or- 
der, who have attained the most° sublime hights 
of knowledge and virtue, may form the principal 
part of the population of this magnificent region. 
Here, the glorified body of the Redeemer may 
have taken its principal station, as “the head of 
all principalities and powers:’’ and here likewise, 
Enoch and Elijah may reside, in the meantime, 
in order to learn the history of the magnificent 
plans and operations of Deity, that they may be 
enabled to communicate intelligence respecting 
them to their brethren of the race of Adam, when 
they shall again mingle with them in the world 
allotted for their abode, after the general resurrec- 
tion. Here, the cranprur of the Deity, the glory 
of his physical and moral perfections, and the im- 
mensity of his empire, may strike the mind with 
more bright effulgence, and excite more elevated 
emotions of admiration and rapture, than in any 
other province of universal nature. In fine, this 
vast and splendid central universe may Constitute 
that august mansion referred to in Scripture, 
under the designation of the Tarp HEAvENS— 
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“THE THRONE OF THE ETERNAL —the HEAVEN OF 
HEAVENS—THE HIGH AND HOLY PLACE—and THE 
LIGHT THAT IS INACCESSIBLE AND FULL OF GLORY.* 

Perhaps some whose minds are not accustomed 
to such bold excursions through the regions of 
material existence, may be apt to consider the 
grand idea which has now been suggested, and 
many of the preceding details as too improbable 
and extravagant to claim our serious attention. 
In reply to such an insinuation, let it be consid- 
ered, in the first place, that nothing has been 
stated but what corresponds to the whole analogy 
of nature, and to several sublime intimations con- 
tained in the system of divine Revelation. It is 
a fact, which, in the present day, cannot be de- 
nied by any one acquainted with the subject, that 
the material universe, as far as our eye and our 
glasses can carry us, consists of a countless mul- 
titude of vast bodies, which completely baffle 
our feeble powers in attempting to form any 
adequate conception of them. This amazing fact, 
placed within the evidence of.our senses, shows 
us, that it is ‘impossible for the human mind to 
form too extravagant ideas of the universe, or to 
conceive its structure to be more glorious and 
magnificent than it really is.t 





* Within the limits of the last 150. years, it has been 
found, that the principal fixed stars have a certain apparent 
motion, which is nearly uniform and regular, and is quite 
perceptible in the course of thirty or forty years. The star 
Arctwrus, for example, has been observed to move three 
minutes and three seconds in the course of seventy-eight 
years. Most of the stars have moved toward the south. 
The stars in the northern quarter of the heavens seem to 
widen their relative positions, while those in the southern 
appear to contract their distanves. These motions seem 
evidently to indicate, that the earth, and all the other bodies 
of the solar system, are moving in a direction from the stars, 
ia. the southern part of the sky, toward those in the north- 
eta. Dr. Herschel thinks, that a comparison of the changes 
now alluded to, indicates a motion of our sun with his at- 
tending planets toward the constellation Hercules. ‘This 
progressive movement which our system makes in absolute 
space is justly supposed to be a portion of that curve, which 
the sun describes around the center of that nebula to which 
he belongs; and, that all the other stars belonging to the 
game nebula, describe similar curves. And since the uni- 
verse appears to be composed of thousands of nebula, or 
starry systems, detached from each other, it is reasonable 
to conclude, that all the starry systems of the universe re- 
volve round one common center, whose bulk and attractive 
influence are proportionable to the size and the number of 
the bodies which perform their revolutions around it. We 
know, that the law of gravitation extends its influence from 
the sun to the planet Herschel, at the distance of eighteen 
hundred millions of miles, and to the remotest parts of the 
orbits of the comets, which stretch far beyond this limit; 
and there is the strongest reason to believe, that it forms a 
connecting bond between all the bodies of the universe, 
however distant from each other. This being admitted,— 
the motion of the different systems now alluded to, and the 
immensity of the central body, from which motion of every 
kind originates, to produce the order and harmony of the 
universe,—appear to be necessary, in order to preserve the 
balance of the universal system, and to prevent the numer- 
ous globes in the universe from gradually approaching each 
other, in the course of ages, and becoming one universal 
wreck.— We are mechanically connected witb the most dis- 
tant stars visible through our telescopes, by means of light, 
which radiates from those distant luminaries, mingles with 
the solar rays, penetrates our atmosphere, and affects our 
optic nerves with the sensation of colors, similar to those 
produced by the rays of the sun. And we have equal rea- 
son to conclude, that we are likewise mechanically con- 
nected with these bodies by the law of gravitation. So 
that the idea thrown out above, however grand and over- 
whelming to our feeble powers, is not a mere conjecture, 
bat is founded on observation, and on the general analogies 
of the universe. at 

+In descending to the minute parts.% naiure, we obtain 
ocular demonstration of facts which overpower our faculties, 
and which would be altogether incredible, were they not 
placed within the evidence of the senses. In a drop of 
water, in which certain vegetable substances have been in- 
fused, millions of living creatures have been seen, and, in 
some instances where the animalcule are transparent, their 


eyes, and the peristaltic motion of theit bowels have been | 
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Again, nothing short of such sublime and mag- 
nificént conceptions seems at all suitable to the 
idea of a Being of infinite perfection and of eternal 
duration. If we admit, that the divine Being is 
infinite, pervading the immensity of space with 
his presence, why should we be reluctant to ad- 
mit the idea, that his abnighty energy is exerted 
throughout the boundless regions of space? for 
itis just such a conclusion as the notion of an 
infinite intelligence should naturally lead us to 
deduce. Whether does it appear to correspond 
more with the notion of an infinite Being, to be- 
lieve, that his creative power has been confined 
to this small globe of earth, and a few sparkling 
studs fixed in the canopy of the sky, or to admit, 
on the ground of observation and analogy, that 
he has.launched into existence millions of worlds 
—that all the millions of systems within the 
reach of our vision, are but as a particle of vapor 
to the ocean, when compared with the myriads 
which exist in the unexplored regions of immen- 
sity—that the whole of this vast assemblage of 
suns and worlds revolves around the grand center 
of the universe—and that this center where the 
throne of God is placed, is superior to all the other 
provinces of creation in magnitude, beauty, and 
magnificence? Who would dare to prove that 
such conceptions are erroneous, or impossible, or 
unworthy of that Being who sits on the throne 
of the universe? To attempt such a proof would 
be nothing less than to set bounds to Omnipo- 
tence—to prescribe limits to the operations of him 
“whose ways are past finding out.” 


« Can man conceive beyond what God can do? 

Nothing but quite impossible is hard, 

He summons into being with like ease 

A whole creation and a single grain. 

Speaks he the word? a thousand worlds are born! 

A thousend worlds? There’s space for millions more}; 

And in what space can his great Fiat fail? 

Condemn me not, cold critic! but indulge 

The warm imagination; why condemn? 

Why not indulge such thoughts as swell our hearts 

With fuller admiration of that Power 

Which gives our hearts’ with such high thoughts to 
swell? 

Why not indulge in his augmented praise? 

Darts not his glory a still brighter ray, 

The less is left to chaos, and the realms 

Of hideous night?” 


These views and reasonings are fully corrobo- 
rated by the sublime descriptions of Deity contain- 
ed in the Holy Seriptures.—‘“Canst thou by 
searching find out God? canst thou find out the 
Almighty to perfection?” ‘He is the high and 
lofty One who inhabiteth eternity”—*“ He is glo- 
rious in power’”’—* He dwells in light unapproach- 
able and full of glory’’—‘ Great is our Lord and 
of great power, his greatness is unsearchable; his 
understanding is infinite’’—“Can anything be too 
hard for Jehovah?” ‘The everlasting God the 
Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth 
not, neither is weary, there is no searching of 
his understanding’? —‘‘He doeth great things, 
past finding out, and wonders, without number.” 
“He meteth out the heavens witha span, and com- 
prehendeth the dust of the earth in a measure.” 
“By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and all the host of them by the Spirit of 
his mouth.’ “He spake, and it was done;—He 
commanded, and it stood fast.’ ‘He stretched 





perceived. The minuteness of the blood-vessel, and other 
parts of the structure of such creatures, is as wonderful, and 
as incomprehensible, on the one hand, as the magnitude and 
immensity of the universe are on the other,—demonstrating, 
that, in the works of the Creator, there is an infinity on 
either hand, which limited intellects will never he able 
fully to comprehend. 
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forth the heavens alone, and bringeth forth their 
hosts by number.”? ‘Lo, these are parts of shis 
ways, but how little a portion is heard of him; 
and the thunder of his power who can understand? 
Behold the heaven, and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain him!’’ “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth forth 
his handy-work.’”’ “Thine, O Lord! is the great- 
ness, and the glory, and the majesty, for all in 
heaven and earth is thine, and thou art exalted 
abovevall.’’ ‘ Behold the heaven and the heaven 
of heavens is the Lord’s.’’ “Jehovah hath pre- 
pared his throne in the heavens, and his kingdom 
ruleth over all.” “I will speak of the glorious 
honor of thy majesty, and of thy wondrous works.” 
“Blessed be thy glorious name who art exalted 
above all blessing and praise.’ ‘Thou, even 
thou, art Lord alone; thou hast made heaven, the 
heaven of heavens, with all their host, thou pre- 
servest them all, and the host of heaven worship- 
eth thee.” ‘Who can utter the mighty.acts of 
the Lord? who can show forth all his praise?’ 
‘Touching thes Almighty, we camnot find him 
out.”” “He is excellent in power, and his glory 
is above the earth and heavens.” 

Such sublime descriptions of the Divine Being, 
which are interspersed throughout various parts 
of Revelation, lead us to form the most august 
conceptions of his creative energy, and plainly in- 
dicate, that it is impossible for the highest created 
intellect to form a more magnificent idea of his de- 
signs and operations than what in reality exists. 

In short, though some of the preceding views 
may not precisely correspond to the facts which 
shall ultimately be found to exist in the universe, 
—they ought, nevertheless, to be entertained and 
rendered familiar to the mind, since they open a 
sublime and interesting train of thinking; and 
since they cannot go beyond the magnificence of 
Jehovah’s kingdom, nor be very different from 
what actually existsin the universes They form 
a kind of sensible substratum of thought for the 
mind to fix upon, when it attempts to frame the 
loftiest conceptions of the object of our adoration. 
—It may be laid down as a principle which ought 
never to be overlooked in Theology,— that, our 
conceptions of the grandeur of God are precisely, or, 
atleast, nearly commensurate with our conceptions 
of the grandeur and extent of his operations through- 
out the universe. We all admit, that the Deity is 
infinite, both in respect of space and of duration. 
But, an infinity of empty space, and an infinity 
of duration, abstractly considered, convey no ‘pre- 
cise or tangible ideas to the mind, to guidé it in 
forming distinct conceptions of the Deity or of 
any other beings. It is only when the immensity 
of space is considered as diversified with an im- 
mense variety and multiplicity of objects, and 
when eternal duration is contemplated as connect- 
ed with a constant succession of glorious scenes 
and transactions, that the soul of man can expand 
its views and elevate its conceptions of the incom- 
prehensible Jehovah. 

If these sentiments be admitted, it will follow, 
that the man whose ideas are confined within the 
limits of a few hundred miles, or even within the 
rangé of the globe we inhabit, must have his 
views of Deity confined within nearly the same 
sphere. For we have no sensible measures of the 
attributes of God, but those which are derived 
from the number and extent of his actual opera- 
tions. When we attempt to think of Him, with- 
outthe assistance of hisvisible works, our thoughts 
instantly run into confusion, and sink into inan- 
ity. And, since we find that the material works 
of God are'so “great above all measure,” so widely 
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extended, and so magnificent in the scale of their 
operation, it is of the utmost importance, in a re- 
ligious point of view, that the mind accustom 
itself. to range atlarge through the wide extent of 
creation— to trace, by analogy, from what is 
known, the probable magnitude, arrangement, and 
grandeur of what is removed beyond the limits of 
our vision—to add magnitude to magnitude, sys- 
tem to system, and motion to motion, until our 
thoughts are overwhelmed with the mighty idea. 
And, though we may occasionally frame some erro- 
neous or inadequate notions, when forming our 
conceptions of certain subordinate particulars, 
yet, we need not fear, that in point of number, 
magnitude, and variety, our conceptions can ever 
go beyond the realities which exist within the 
range of universal nature, unless we suppose, that 
“man can conceive beyond what God can do.” 
Such trains of thought will tend to expand and 
elevate the mind, and give it a sublime turn of 
thinking; and will naturally produce an ardent de- 
sire of beholding a brighter display of the mag- 
nificence of the Creator in the eternal world. 


From what has. been now detailed respecting 
the numerous and august objects that may be pre- 
sented to the contemplation of celestial intelli- 
genees, we may conclude, that the chief subjects 
of study in the heavenly world will be History and 
Philosophy. Under the department of history may 
be comprehended all the details which will be ex- 
hibited to them respecting the origin, progress and 
consummation of the redemption of man, and the 
information they may receive respecting the natu- 
ral and moral scenery, and the prominent providen- 
tial occurrences and arrangements of other worlds. 

As it is evident, that matter exists chiefly for 
the sake of sensitive and intelligent beings, so, it 
is highly probable, if not demonstratively certain, 
that the peopling of worlds with rational crea- 
tures is intended chiefly to display the moral 
character of the Creator in his providential dispen- 
sations, and in the whole series of his moral ad- 
ministration toward the numerous worlds and 
orders of creatures which exist throughout his do- 
minions. All his other perfections, particularly 
his power and intelligence, appear to be exerted 
in subserviency to this grand object, and to the 
distribution of happiness throughout the universe. 
In so far, then, as the facts respecting his moral 
government, in other worlds, are made known to 
the redeemed in heaven, in so far will their views 
of his moral attributes, and of the principles of 
his administration in the universe, be enlarged 
and expanded. In the disclosures which, in the 
course of ages, may be made on this subject, dis- 
plays of the eternal righteousness of Jehovah, of 
his retributive justice, of his “tender mercy,” and of 
his boundless benevolence, may be exhibited, which 
will astonish and enrapture the mind more highly 
than even the magnificence and grandeur of his 
physical operations, and fill it with admiration of 
the amiable and adorable excellencies of the Sov- 
ereign Ruler of the universe, If we account it a 
pleasant study to investigate the habits and econo- 
my of some of the inseet tribes;—if we should 
reckon it highly gratifying to learn the history of 
all the events which have befallen every nation 
and tribe of mankind since-the world began, par- 
ticularly those which relate to our first parents in 
paradise, and after their expulsion from it,—to 
the anteditavians, to the ten tribes of Tsrael, to 
the Christians in the first centuries, to the Wald- 
enses, to the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Amer- 
ican Indians,—how delightful and gratifying must 
it be, to learn the history of angels, principalities 
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and powers, and to become acquainted with the 
leading transactions which have occurred among 
beings of a higher order and of different species, 
dispersed among ten thousands of worlds! Great 
and marvelous as the history of our world, and of 
human redemption appears, it may be far surpass- 
ed by the events which eternity will unfold. “The 
day is coming’? (to use the words of a celebrated 
modern writer *),“when the whole of this wond- 
rus history shall be looked back upom by the eye 
of remembrance, and be regarded as one incident 
in the extended annals of creation, and with all 
the illustration, and all the glory it has thrown. 
on the character of the Deity, will it be seen as a 
single step in the evolution of his designs; and as 
long as the time may appear, from the first act of 
our redemption to its final accomplishment, and 
close and exclusive as we may think the attentions 
of God upon it, it will be found that it has left 
him room enough for all his concerns, and that 
on the high scale of eternity, it is but one of 
those passing and ephemeral transactions, which 
crowd the history of a never-ending administration.” 

Under the department of Philosophy may be 
included all those magnificent displays which will 
be exhibited of the extent, the magnitude, the mo- 
tions, the mechanism, the scenery, the inhabitants, 
and the general constitution of other systems, 
and the general arrangement and order of the uni- 
versal system comprehended under the govern- 
ment of the Almighty. On these topics, with all 
their subordinate and infinitely diversified ramifi- 
cations, the minds of redeemed intelligences from 
this world will find ample scope for the exercise of 
all their powers, and will derive from their inves- 
tigations of them perpetual and uninterrupted en- 
joyment, throughout an endless existence. 

That the subjects of contemplation now stated, 
wil], in reality, form the chief employments of 
renovated men and other intellectual beings, in a 
future state, may also be proved from the repre- 
sentations given in the word of God of the present 
exercises of these intelligences. In the book of 
Revelation, the angels, under the figure of “living 
ereatures full of eyes,” and the “ elders,’’ or rep- 
resentatives of the church of the redeemed, are 
represented as falling down before the throne of 
the Eternal, saying, “Thou art worthy, O Lord, 
to receive glory, honor, and power, for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and 
were created.’? Here, the material works of God | 
are represented as the foundation or reason of the 
thanksgiving and adorations of the heavenly host; 
and the language evidently implies, that these 
works are the subject of their contemplation—that 
they have beheld a bright display of divine perfec- 
tion in their structure and arrangement—that 
they are enraptured with the enlarged views of 
the divine glory which these works exhibit—and 
that their hearts, full of gratitude and admiration, 
are ever ready to burst forth in ascriptions of 
“glory, honor, and power to him” who called the 
vast assemblage of created beings into existence.— 
In another scene, exhibited in the sarne book, the 
saints who had come out of great tribulation, and 
had gotten the victory over all enemies, are repre- 
sented with the harps of God in their hands, cele- 
brating the divine praises in this triumphant 
song, “Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty—just and true are thy ways, ihou 
King of saints.’’—The first part ofthis song may 
be considered as the result of their contemplations 
of the magnificent fabric of the universe, and the 
omnipotent energies which its movements display ; 
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and the last part of it as the result of their study 
and investigation of the moral government of God 
in his providential arrangements toward men 
and angels, ang toward all the worlds whose moral 
economy may be opened to their view. For the 
words of the song plainly imply, that they have 
acquired such an expansive view of the works of 
God as constrains them to declare, that they are 
“great and marvelous;’ and that they have attain- 
ed such an intimate knowledge of the divine dis- 
pensations toward the intelligent universe, as ena- — 
bles them to perceive that all the ways of the King 
of heaven are “ righteous and true.” 

From the preceding details we may also learn, 
what will form one constituent part of the misery 
of the wicked in the future world. As one part 
of the happiness of the righteous will consist in 
“seeing God as he is,”’ that is, in beholding the di- 
vine glory as displayed in the physical and moral 
economy of the universe,—so, it will, in all pro- 
bability, form one bitter ingredient in the future 
lot of the unrighteous, that they shall be deprived 
of the transporting view of the Creator’s glory, as 
displayed in the magnificent arrangements he has 
made in the system of nature. Confined to one 
dreary corner of the universe, surrounded by a 
dense atmosphere, or a congeries of sable clouds, 
they will be cut off from all intercourse with 
the regions of moral perfection, and prevented 
from contemplating the sublime scenery of the 
Creator’s empire. This idea is corroborated by 
the declarations of Scripture, where they are repre - 
sented “as banished from thé new Jerusalem,” 
“thrust out into outer darkness,” and reserved for 
“the blackness of darkness for ages of ages.” 
And, nothing can be more tormenting to minds 
endowed with capacious powers, than the thought 
of being forever deprived of the opportunity of 
exercising them on the glorious objects which 
they know to exist, but which they can never 
contemplate, and about which they never expect 
to hear any transporting information. 

If it be one end of future punishment to make 
wicked men sensible of their folly and ingratitude, 
and of the mercy and favors they have abused, it 
is probable, that, in that future world or region 
to which they shall be confinéd, everything will 
be so arranged, as to bring to their recollection, the 
comforts they had abused, and the divine goodness 
they had despised, and to make them feel sensa- 
tions opposite to those which were produced by the 
benevolent arrangements which exist in the pres- 
ent state-—lor example, in the present economy 
of nature, every one of our senses, every part of 
our bodily structure, every movement of which 
our animal frame is susceptible, and the influence 
which the sun, the atmosphere, and other parts of 
nature, produce on our structure and feelings, 
have a direct tendency to communicate pleasing 
sensations. But, in that world, every agency of 
this kind may be reversed, as to the effect it may 
produce upon percipient beings. Our sense of 
touch is at present accompanied with a thousand 
modifications of feelings which are accompanied 
with pleasure; but there, everything that comes in 
contact with the organs of feeling may produce 
the most painful sensations. Here, the variety of 
colors which adorn the face of nature, delights the 
eye and the imagination,—there, the most gloomy 


and haggard objects may at all times produce, a 


dismal and alarming aspect over every part of the 
surrounding scene. Here, the most enchanting 
music frequently cheers, and enraptures the human 
heart, there, nothing is heard but the dismal sounds 
“weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth.’? 
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in this world from the bountiful Giver of all good, 
the inhabitants of that dreary region will behold 
their sin in their punishment, in being deprived 
of everything which can administer to their sensi- 
tive enjoyment. 

With regard to their moral state, similar effocts 
will bo produced. Here, they hated the society of 
the righteous, and loved to mingle with evil doers 
in their follies and their crimes; there they will be 
forever banished from the company of thewise 
and the benevolent, and will feel the bitter effects 
“of being perpetually chained to the society of 

those malignant associates who will be their ever- 
lasting tormentors, Here they delighted to givo 
full scope to their depraved appetites and passions; 
there, they will feel the bitter and horrible effects 
of the full operation of such lusts and passions, 
when unrestrained by the dictates of reason, and 
the authority of the divine law. If, to these 
sources of sorrow and bitter deprivations, be added 
the consideration, that, in such minds, the princi- 
ples. of malice, envy, hatred, revenge, and every 
other element of evil, which pervaded their souls 
while in this life, will rage without control, we 
may form such a conception of future misery as 
will warrant all the metaphorical descriptions of 
it which are given in Divine Revelation, without 
supposing any further interposition of the Deity, 
in the direct infliction of punishment. While he 
leaves them simply to “ eat of the fruit of their own 
ways, and to be filled with their own devices,’’ their 
punishment must be dreadful, and far surpassing 
every species of misery connected with the pres- 
ent state of the moral world. 

On the other hand, a consideration of the infi- 
nitely diversified sources of. bliss to which our at- 
tention has been directed, has a powerful tenden- 
cy to impress the minds of the saints with a lively 
perception of the unbounded nature of divine be- 
nignity, and of “the love. of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.”’ It is chiefly in connection 
with such expansive views of the attributes and 
the government of the Deity, that the love of God 
toward the redeemed appears ‘boundless,’? and 
‘passing comprehension ;”’ for it introduces them 
into a scene which is not only commensurate with 
infinite duration, but is boundless in its prospects 
of knowledge, of felicity, and of glory. And, 
therefore, amidst all the other employments of the 
heayenly state, they will never forget their obliga- 
tion to that unmerited grace and mercy which 
rescued their souls from destruction, but will min- 
gle with all their sublime investigations,—aserip- 
tions of “ blessing, and honor, and glory, and pow- 
er, to Him that sits upon the throne, and to the 
Lamb, forever and ever.” 


The substance of what has been detailed in this 
department of my subject may be now briefly 
stated in the following summary: 

The redeemed in heaven will enjoy perpetual 
and uninterrupted felicity—the foundation of this 
felicity will he laid in their complete freedom from 
sin, and their attainment of moral perfection— 
their renovated faculties will bo employed in con; 
templating the divine glory—the divine glory con- 
sists in the manifestation of the divine perfections 
—the sensible display of these perfections will be 
given (and can only be given), in the works of 
ereation, in the intelligences which people the 
matérial world, their orders, gradations, history, 
and present state—in the variety of scenery which 
the abodes of intelligence exhibit—in the economy 
and moral order which prevail among them,—and 
in the various dispensations of Divine Providence 
in reference to all worlds and orders. of beings. 
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With regard to the happiness of heaven, the 
Scriptures convey to us, in general propositions, 
certain intimations of its nature, qualities, and 
objects, and of the qualifications which are requi- 
site in'order to its enjoyment. The discoveries 
which science has made in the visible creation 
form so many illustrations of the scriptural decla- 
rations on this subject; and it is undoubtedly our 
duty to direct our trains of thought,’and to ex- 
pand our conceptions of the felicities of the future 
world, by every illustrative circumstance which 
can be traced in the scene of nature which the 
Almighty has presented to our view. For the 
word and the works of God must always harmon- 
ize, and reflect a mutual luster on each other 
What we find to be actually existing within the 
visible scene of the universe, ean never contradict 
any of the statements of Revelation ; but, on the 
contrary, must tend to elucidate some one.or other 
of its interesting communications. And since we 
find, in our'survey of the system of nature, an as« 
semblage of astonishing objects which tend to 
raise our conceptions of the Supreme Being, and 
of the sublime and diversified nature of future fe- 
licity,—it becomes us to prosecute those trains of 
thought which the analogies of Nature and of 
Revelation suggest, in order to enlarge the capa- 
cities of our minds, to exaltour ideas of celestial 
bliss, and to prepare us for more expansive and 
sublime contemplations, in that world where the 
physical and moral obstructions which now im- 
pede our progress, and obscure our intellectual 
views, shall be completely and forever removed. 


From the whole of what we have stated on this 
department of our subject, we may learn the va- 
lue of the human soul, and the importance which ought 
to be attached. to our immortal destination. What a 
shadow does human life appear when contrasted 
with the scenes of futurity! What a small point 
in duration do the revolutions of time present 
when compared with a boundless eternity! What 
a limited scene does this world, with all its glories, 
exhibit, when set in competition with the Extent, 
and the splendors’ of that empire which stretches 
out into immensity, and shall endure forever! 
And is man to be transported to other regions of 
the universe, to mingle with the inhabitants of 
other worlds, and to exist throughout an endless 
duration ?- What'a noble principle does the human 
mind appear, when we consider it as qualified to 
prosecute so many diversified trains of thought, to 
engage in so sublime investigations, to’attain the 
summit of moral perfection, and to expatiate at 
large, through the unlimited dominions of the Al- 
mighty, while eternal ages are rolling on! How 
important, then, ought everything to be consider- 
ed which is connected with the scene of our 
eternal destination ! If these traths be admitted, 
reason and common sense declare, that a more 
interesting and momentous subject cannot possibly 
occupy the mind of man. It is so profoundly in- 
teresting, and connected with so many awful ang 
glorious consequences, that we must be utterly 
dead to every noble and refined feeling, if we be 
altogether indifferent about it. 

If there were only a bare probability for the opin- 
ion, that man is immortal, and that the scenes to 
which I have alluded might possibly be realized, it 
ought to stimulate the most anxious inquiries, and 
awaken all the-powers and energies of our souls. 
Por it is both our duty and our highest interest to ob- 
tain light and satisfaction, on a point on which our 
present comfortandour ultimate happiness must de- 
pend. But, if the light of nature, and the dictates of 
revelation both conspire to demonstrate the eternal 
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destiny of mankind, nothing can, exceed the folly 
and the infatuation of those who trifle with their 
everlasting interests, and even try every scheme, 
and prosecute every trivial object, that may have 
a tendency to turn aside their thoughts from this 
important subject. Yet, how often do we find, in 
the conduct of the various classes of mankind, the 
merest trifles set in competition with the scenes 
of happiness or of misery that lie beyond the grave. 
The groveling pleasures derived from hounding 
and horse-racing, balls, masquerades, and theatri- 
cal amusements; the acquisition of a few paltry 
pounds or shillings, the rattling of dice, or the shuf- 
fling of a pack of cards, will absorb 
thousands who profess to be rational beings, while 
they refuse to spend one serious hour in reflecting 
on the fate of their immortal spirits, when their 
bodies shall have dropped into the tomb. Nay, 
such is the indifference, and even antipathy with 
which this subject, is treated by certain classes of 
society, that it is considered as unfashionable, and 
in certain cases, would be regarded as a species of 
insult, to introduce, in conversation, a sentiment 
or a reflection on the éternal destiny of man. 
«The carelessness which they betray in a matter 
which involves their existence, their eternity, their 
all (says an energetic French writer) awakes my 
indignation, rather than my pity. It is astonish- 
ing. Itis horrifying. Itis monstrous. I speak 
not this from the pious zeal of a blind devotion. 
On the contrary, I affirm, that self-love, that self- 
interest, that the simplest light of reason, should in- 
spire these sentiments; and, in fact, for this we need 
but the perceptions of ordinary men.—It requires 
but little elevation of soul to discover, that here 
there is no substantial delight; that our pleasures 
are but vanity, that the ills of life are innumera- 
ble ; and that, after all, death, which threatens us 
every moment, must, in a few years, perhaps in a 
few days, place usin the eternal condition of hap- 
piness, or misery, or nothingness.’ 

It is, therefore, the imperative duty of every 
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rationality, to endeavor to have his mind impress- 
ed with a conviction of the reality of a future and 
invisible world, to consider its importance, and to 
contemplate, in the light of reason and of revela- 
tion, the grand and solemn scenes which it dis- 
plays. While the least doubt hovers upon his 
mind in relation to this subject, he should give 
himself no rest until it be dispelled. He should ex- 
plore every avenue where light and information 
may be obtained; he should prosecute his re- 
searches with the same earnestness and avidity as__ 
the miser digs for hidden treasures; and above all 
things, he should study, with deep attention and 
hamility, the revelation contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, with earnest prayer to God for light 
and direction. And if such inquiries be conduc- 
ted with reverence, with a.devotional and contrite 
spirit, and with perseverance, every doubt and dif- 
ficulty that may have formerly brooded over his 
mind will gradually evanish, as the shades of night 
before the orient sun. ‘Ifthou eriest affer know- 
ledge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding; 
if thou seekest. her as silver, and searchest for her 
as for hid treasures—then shalt thou understand 
the fear of the Lord, and find the’ knowledge of 
God. For the Lord giveth wisdom, out of his 
mouth cometh knowledge and understanding. In 
all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths. Then shall thy light break forth in 
obscurity, and thy darkness shall be as the 
noon-day.”” . 

In fine, if we are thoroughly convinced of our 
relation to an eternal world, it will be our constant 
endeavor to cultivate those heavenly dispositions 
and virtues, and to prosecute that course of action 
which will prepare us for the enjoyments of the 
heavenly state. “or without holiness no man can 
see the Lord,” and we are assured that “no unclean 
thing can enter the gates of the New Jerusalem,” 
and that neither “thieves, nor extortioners, nor the 
covetous, nor the effeminate, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor idolaters shall inherit the Kingdom 


man who makes any pretensions to prudence and | of God.’’ 
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ON THE MORAL QUALIFICATIONS REQUISITE TO THE ENJOYMENTS OF THE 
FELICITY OF THE FUTURE WORLD. 


Tuereis scarcely an individual who admits the 
doctrine of the immortality of man, who does not 
indulge a certain degree of hope, that he shall be 
admitted into a happier world, when his spirit 
wings its way from this earthly scene. Even the 
man of the world, the profligate and the debau- 
chee, notwithstanding their consciousness of guilt, 
and of the opposition of their affections to the Di- 
vine Law, and the duties of the Christian life, are 
frequently found buoying themselves up, in the 
midst of their unhallowed courses, with the vain 
expectation, that an All-Merciful Creator will not 
suffer them ultimately to sink into perdition, but 
will pity their weakness and follies, and reccive 
them, when they die, into the joys of heaven. Such 
hopes arise from ignorance of the divine character, 
and of that in which true happiness consists, and 
from fallacious views of the exercises of a future 
state andthe nature of its enjoyments. For, in 
order to enjoy happiness in any state, or in any 
region of the universe, the mind must be imbued 
with a relish for the society, the contemplations, 





and the employments peculiar to that region or 
state, and feel an ardent desire to participate in its 
éenjoyments. 

What pleasure would a miser, whose mind is 
wholly absorbed in the acquisition of riches, feel 
in a world where neither gold nor silver, nor any 
other object of avarice is to be found? What en- 
tertainment would a man whose chief enjoyment 
consists in hounding, horse-racing, routs, and 
masquerades, derive in a scene where such amuse- 
ments are forever abolished? Could it be sup- 
posed that those who now find their highest intel- 
lectual pleasures in Novels and Romances, and in 
listening to tales of scandal, would experience any 
high degree of enjoyment in a world where there 
is nothing but substantial realities, and where the 
inhabitants are united in bonds of the purest affec- 
tion ?—or, that those whose minds never rise be- 
yond the pleasures of gambling, card-playing, and 
gossiping chit-chat, would feel any relish for the 
refined enjoyments, the sublime contemplations, 
and the enraptured praises of the heavenly inhab- 
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itants? All the arrangements of the celestial state, 
behooved to be changed and overturned, and an- 
gels, archangels, and redeemed men, banished from 
its abodes, before such characters could find en- 
tertainments agreeable to their former habits and 
desires. Although they were admitted into the 
mansions of bliss, they would be miserably disap- 
pointed; and would feel themselves in a situation 
similar to that of a rude savage ora Russian boor, 
were he to be introduced into an assembly of 

“princes and nobles. They would perceive nothing 
congenial to their former pursuits; they would 
feel an inward reluctance to the pure and holy ex- 
ercises of the place, and they would anxiously 
desire to fly away to regions and to companions 
more adapted to their groveling views and affec- 
tions. For, it is the decree of Heaven—a decree 
founded on the moral laws which govern the in- 
telligent universe, and which, like the law of the 
Medes and Persians, cannot be changed,—that 
“Without holiness no man can see the Lord,’’ and 
that “no impure person that worketh abomination, 
or maketh’‘a lie, can enter within the gates of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem.” 

The foundation of felicity in the future state, is 
substantially the same as that which forms the 
basis of happiness in the present world. How- 
ever elevated the station in which an individual 
may be placed, however much wealth he may pos- 
sess, and however splendid his rank and equipage, 
he can enjoy no substantial felicity, while he re- 
miains the slave of groveling appetites and affec- 
tions, and while pride and envy, ambition and re- 
venge, exercise a sovereign control over his mind. 
While destitute of supreme love to God, and be- 
nevolent affections toward man, and of the Chris- 
tian virtues which flow from these fundamental 
principles of moral action, the mind must remain 
a stranger to true happiness, and to all those ex- 
pansive views, and delightful feelings, which raise 
the soul above the pleasures of sense, and the trivial 
vexations and disappointments of the present life. 
' These positions could be demonstrated, were it 
necessary, by numerous facts connected with the 
moral scenery of human society. Whence pro- 
ceeds that ennut, which is felt in the fashionable 
world, in the absence of balls, parties, operas, and 
theatrical entertainments? Whence arise those 
domestic broils, those family feuds and conten- 
tions, which are so common in the higher, as well 
as in the lower ranks of life, and which imbitter 
every enjoyment? Whence does it happen, that, 
in order to obtain gratification, and to render ex- 
istence tolerable, so many thousands of rational 
beings condescend to indulge in the most childish, 
foolish, and brutal diversions? Even in the most 
polished circles of society, many who pride 
themselves on their superiority to the vulgar 
throng, are found deriving their chief gratifi- 
cation, not only in scattering destruction among 
the brutal and the feathered tribes, butin mingling 
among the motley rabble of a cockpit, and in wit- 
nessing a couple of boxers encountering like fu- 
rious fiends, and covering each other with wounds 
and gore. Whence arise the torments that are 
felt from wounded pride and disappointed ambi- 
tion? and how does it happen that social parties 
cannot enjoy themselves for a couple of hours, 
without resorting to cards and dice, gambling and 

ossiping, and the circulation of tales of scandal? 

ow is it to be accounted for, that suicide is so 
frequently committed by persons in the higher cir- 
cles, who are surrounded with luxuries and splen- 
dor; and that murmuring, discontentment, and 
ingratitude, mark the dispositions and conduct of 
the lower ranks of society? All these effects pro- 
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ceed from the absence of Christian principles and 
dispositions, and from the narrow range of objects 
to which the intellectual powers are confined. 
The man who is actuated by Christian views and 
affections, looks down with indifference and con- 
tempt, on the degrading pursuits to which I have 
alluded; his soul aspires after objects more conge- 
nial to his rational and immortal nature; and in 
the pursuit of these, and the exercise of the vir- 
tues which religion inculeates, he enjoys a refined 
pleasure which the smiles of the world cannot 
produce, and which its frowns cannot destroy. 

As in the present life there are certain mental 
‘endowments necessary for securing substantial 
happiness, so, there are eertain moral qualifications 
indispensably requisite in order to prepare us for 
relishing the entertainments and the employments 
of the life to come. The foundation of future 
felicity must be laid in “repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.’? We 
must be convinced of our sin and depravity as de- 
scendants of the first Adam, of the demerit of our 
offenses, of the spotless purity and eternal recti- 
tude of that Being whom we have offended, and 
of the danger te which we are exposed as the vio- 
lators of his law. We must receive, with humili- 
ty and gratitude, the salvation exhibited in the 
Gospel, and ‘behold,’ with the eye of faith, “the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” We must depend on the aid of the Spirit 
of God to enable us to counteract the evil propen- 
sities of our nature, to renew our souls after the 
divine image, and to inspire us with ardent desires 
to abound in all those “fruits of righteousness 
which are to the praise and glory of God? We 
must “add to our faith, fortitude and resolution, 
and to fortitude, knowledge, and to knowledge, 
temperance, and to temperance, patience, and to 
patience, godliness, and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness and charity. For, if these things be in 
us and abound, they will permit us to be neither 
barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ;—and so an entrance shall be 
abundantly administered unto us into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour.’** 

The foundation of Religion being thus laid in 
the exercise of such Christian graces, the fol- 
lowing dispositions and virtues, among many 
others, will be cherished and cultivated, and will 
form substantial qualifications for enabling us to 
participate in “the inheritance of the saints in light.”” 

1. Supreme love to God, the original source 
of happiness. This is the first duty of every ra- 
tional creature, and the most sublime affection 
that can pervade the human mind. It glows in 
the breasts of angels and archangels, of cheru- 
bim and seraphim, yea, there is not an inhabitant 
of any world in the universe who has retained 
his primitive integrity, in whose heart it does not 
reign triumphant. It unites all holy intelligences 
totheir Creator and to one another; and consequent- 
ly, it must qualify us for holding a delightful inter- 
course with such beings, wherever they exist, and 
in whatever region of the universe our future 
residence may be appointed. It enlivens the ado- 
rations of the angelic tribes, when they exclaim, 
“Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and 
honor, and thanksgiving, and power.” It ani- 
mates them in all their celestial services; it in- 
spires them with a noble ardor in executing the 
commands of their Sovereign, and it qualifies its 
possessor, to whatever world he may belong, for 
co-operating with them, in carrying forward that 
scheme of universal benevolence, toward the ac- 
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complishment of which all the arrangements of 
the Creator ultimately tend. - 

This holy affection is congenial to every view 
we can take of the character and operations of 
the Deity, and its obligation is deduced from the 
clearest principles of Reason, as well as from the 
dictates of Revelation. It is founded on every 
attribute of the Divinity, and on every part of 
his physical and moral administration. His om- 
nipotence is every moment exerted in supporting 
the frame of the universe, in bringing about the 
alternate succession of day and night, summer 
and winter, seed-time and harvest, and in direct- 
ing the operation of the elements of nature, in 
such a way as to contribute to the happiness of 
man. His wisdom and intelligence are displayed 
in proportionating and arranging every object in 
the system of nature, in such a manner, that 
everything is preserved in order and harmony, 
and in organizing the bodies of men and other 
creatures, so as to prevent pain, and to produce a 
combination of pleasurable sensations. His good- 
ness extends over .all his works, and is displayed 
toward every rank of sensitive and intelligent 
existence. It appears in the splendors of the sun, 
in the radiance of the moon, in the glories of the 
starry firmament, in the beautiful assemblage of 
colors which diversify the face of Nature, in the 
plants and flowers, which adorn the fields, in the 
gentle zephyrs, in the rains and dews that ferti- 
lize the soil, in the provision made for the suste- 
nance of the innumerable beings that inhabit the 
air, the waters, and the earth, and “in filling the 
hearts of men with food and gladness.” His 
mercy and forbearance are exercised toward all 
men, even to the most profligate and abandoned, 
in supporting them in existence and loading 
them with, his benefits, even when they are en- 
gaged in acts of rebellion against him. For he 
commandeth his sun to arise on the evil as well 
as on the good, and sendeth rain both on the just 
and on the unjust. He displays his long-suffering, 
for many years, toward the thoughtless prodigal, 
and the violators of his law, to demonstrate, that 
‘he desires not that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.”’ 

A Being possessed of such attributes, and in- 
cessantly displaying such beneficence throughout 
creation, demands the highest affection and venes 
ration of all his intelligent offspring; so that it is 
the dictate of enlightened reason as well as of 
revelation, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with. all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength.”’ For, it is from him as the origi- 
nal source of felicity, that all our sensitive and 
intellectual enjoyments proceed, and on him we 
depend for all the blessings that shall accompany 
us in every future stage of our existence. Love 
to God, is therefore, the most reasonable and ami- 
able affection that can glow in the human heart, 
arid the spring of every virtuous action, and of 
every pleasing and rapturous emotion. If we are 
possessed of this divine principle, we shall delight in 
his worship, and bow with reverence at his foot- 
stool; we shall fee] complacency in his character 
and administration; we shall contemplate with 
admiration, the incomprehensible knowledge, the 
omnipotent power, and the boundless beneficence 
displayed in the mighty movements of creation 
and providence; we shall feel»the most lively 
emotions of gratitude for the R’ merous blessings 
he bestows; we shall be resigned to his will under 
every providential arrangement, and:we shall long 
for that happy world where the glories of his 
nature, and the “kindness of his love’’ shall be 
more illustriously displayed. But the man who 
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is destitute of this amiable affection, is incapable 
of those sublime and rapturous emotions which 
animate the minds of celestial intelligences, and 
altogether unqualified for mingling in their so- 
ciety. He is ajrebel against the divine govern- 
ment, a nuisanee in the universe of God, the 
slave of groveling appetites and passions, and 
consequently, unfit for participating in the exer- 
cises and enjoyments of the saints in glory. 

2. Love to mankind is another affection which 
is indispensably requisite to qualifyus for parti- 
cipating in the joys of heaven. This distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the saints naturally and ne- 
cessarily flows from love to the Supreme Being. 
“For (says the apostle John) every one that 
loveth him who begat, loveth them also who are 
begotten of him. If God loved us we ought also 
to love one another. If a man say, I love God, 
and. hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he who 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen.” 
As the spring flows from the fountain and par- 
takes of its qualities, and as the shadow always 
accompanies the substance, and is produced by it, 
so love to man uniformly accompanies the love of 
God, and is produced by the powerful influence 
which this governing principle exerts over the 
mind. 

This affection is accordant with the - dictates 
of reason, and congenial to the best feelings of 
the human heart. When we consider that our fel- 
low-men derived their orgin from the same almighty 
Being who brought us into existence—that they are 
endowed with the same physical functions as our- 
selves, and the same moral and intellectual pow- 
ers,—that they relish the same: pleasures and 
enjoyments, possess, the same feelings, and are 
subjected to the same wants and afflictions—that 
they are involyed in the same general depravity, 
and liable to the same temptations and disasters— 
that they are journeying along with us to the 
tomb, and that our dust must soon mingle with 
theirs—when we consider the numerous relations 
in which we stand to our brethren around. us, 
and to all the inhabitants of the globe—our de- 
pendence upon all ranks and descriptions of men, 
and upon almost every nation under heaven for 
our sensitive and intellectual enjoyments,—and 
that thousands of them are traversing sea and 
land, and exposing themselves to innumerable dan- 
gers, in order to supply us with the comforts and 
the luxuries of Jife—when we consider, that they 
are all destined to an immortal existence, and shall 
survive the dissolution of this globe, and bear a 
part in the solemn scenes which shall open to view 
when time shall be no more—in short, when we 
consider, that the Great Father of all, without 
respect of persons, makes the same vital air to 
give play to their lungs, the same water to 
cleanse and refresh them, the same rains and 
dews to fructify their fields, the same sun to en- 
lighten their day, and the same moon to cheer 
the darkness! of their night—we must be con- 
vinced, that love to our brethren of mankind is 
the law of the Creator, and the most rational and 
amiable affection that can animate the human 
heart in relation to subordinate intelligences. He 
who is destitute of this affection is a pest im so- 
ciety, a rebel and a nuisance in the kingdom of 
God, and, of course, unqualified for the enjoy- 
ment of celestial bliss. ‘For he who hateth his 
brother, is a murderer; and we know that no 
murderer hath eternal life abiding in him.”’* . 

But, our love is not to be confined to our breth+ 
ert Tee rere So 
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ren of the race of Adam. It must take a loftier 
flight, and comprehend within its.expansive grasp, 
all the holy intelligences in the universe, in so far 
as their nature and qualities have been made 
known to us.. We must love the angelic tribes. 
They are beings who stand near the summit of 
the scale of intellectual existence; they are en- 
dowed with faculties superior to man; they dwell 
in the glorious presence of God, and are employ- 

| as his ministers in superintending the affairs 
ots government. They are possessed of won- 

erful activity, invested with powers of rapid 
motion, and flourish in immortal youth. They 
are adorned with consummate holiness and recti- 
tude, and with peculiar loveliness of character. 
Pride and vanity, envy and malice, wrath and 
revenge, never rankle in their breasts. They 
never indulge in impiety, never insult the Re- 
deemer, nor bring a railing accusation ‘against 
their brethren. They glow with an intense and 
immortal flame of love to their Creator; they are 
incessantly employed in acts of benevolence; 
they occasionally descend to our world ‘on em- 
bassies of mercy, and are ministering spirits to 
the heirs of salvation. On all these accounts they 
demand our esteem, our approbation, and our 
affectionate regard. And, although they are at 
present placed beyond the reach of our benefi- 
cence, and we have no, opportunity of expressing 
our -benevolent wishes, yet we may afterward be 
joined to their society, and co-operate with them 
in their labors of love. 

The indispensable necessity of love to. mankind, 
and to every class of holy intelligences, as a pre- 
paration for heaven, will appear, when we consider, 
that we shall mingle in their society, and hold 
intimate fellowship with them ih the eternal 
world. Jor the inhabitants of: our world who 
are admitted into heaven, are represented in Scrip- 
ture, as joining “the general’assembly and ehurch 
of ‘the first-born, the spirits of just men made 
perfect and the innumerable company of angels;”? 
and hence they are exhibited, in the book of Re- 
velation, as joining with one heart and one mind 
in contemplating the divine operations, and in 
celebrating the praises of their common Lord. 
In the society of that blessed world, love pervades 
every bosom, it reigus forever triumphant; and 
therefore, every exercise and intereourse is con- 
ducted with affection, harmony, and peace. Among 
the other evils which'shall-be banished from the 
New Jerusalém, it is declared jn the book of 
Revelation, that “there shall be no more erying,”’ 
or, as the words should be rendered, ‘“ there shall 
be no more clamor, broils, or contentions,” arising 
from the operation of malignant principles. No 
jarring affection is ever felt, no malevolent wish 
is ever uttered, and no discordant voice is ever 
heard, among-all the myriads of those exalted 
intelligences., Kindness and benignity, expansive 
benevolence, condescension ‘and humility, are the 


characteristics of all the inhabitants of heaven. 


Without these qualities the celestial world would 
become a scene of eternal confusion, and happi- 
ness would be banished from its abodes, If, there- 
fore, we would be qualified to associate with those 
glorious beings and to participate in their enjoy- 
ments, we nmiust cultivate the same virtues, and be 
animated by ‘similar dispositions, otherwise, we 
could experience no delight in the society of an- 
gels, and of “ the spirits of the just made perfect.”? 
Were an individual whose heart is full of rancor 
_and envy, who delights in broils and contentions, 
and in the exercise of revenge, to be admitted 
into that society, he would find no associates actu- 
ated by congenial, feelings, he would disturb the 
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harmony of the celestial choir, and would ‘be’ 


instantly expelled, with every‘mark of indignation 
‘and horror, from those blessed abodes. 


“Por 
what fellowship hath righteousness with unright- 
eousness? what communion hath light with dark- 
ness? and what concord kath Christ with Belial?” 
By a law which pervades the whole moral uni- 
verse wherever it extends, which can never be 
rescinded, and which, like the law of gravitation 
in the material world, connects all the individuals 
of which it is composed in one harmonious sys- 
tem; such characters must, of necessity, be for- 
ever excluded from the mansions of the blessed. 
On the other hand, the man whose heart glows 
with love to his Creator, and with expansive 
affection to mankind, and toward all holy beings, 
is secured of eternal happiness; as the necessary 
result of the possession of such divine principles; 
and must enjoy felicity, ‘while such principles 


remain in exercise, during all the. future periods 


of his existence, and in every region of the ‘uni- 
verse to which he may be transported. — . 

3. Humility is another essential qualification for 
enjoying the felicity of the future world. There 
is nothing that appears more prominent in the 
character of the bulk of mankind, than pride, 
which displays itself inathousand different modes 
in the intercourses of society. It is uniformly 
accompanied with haughtiness of demeanor, self- 
conceit, obstinacy, arrogance, and a whole: train 
of malignant passions and affections. It is the 
pest of general society, the source of domestic 
broils and contentions, and the greatest curse that 
ean fall on a-christian church, when it insinuates 
itself into the minds of those who. “love to have 
the pre-eminence.” It is a source of torment to 
its possessor, and toall around him; and of all the 
malignant passions which rankle in the human 
breast, it is the most inconsistent with the present 
character and condition of man. It is peculiar to 
fallen and depraved intelligences, for it is certain, 
from the very constitution of the moral system, 
that no-emotions of pride or haughtiness are ever 
felt in the breasts of angels, or any other holy 
beings; because such -affections are ‘incompatible 
with the principle of love to God and to our fellow- 
creatures. < ; 

In opposition to this principle, which predomi- 
nates in the minds of fallen man, and apostate an- 
gels,—humility isa distinguishing characteristic of 
the sons of God, whether on earth or in heaven. 
Hence, we are told that “God resisteth the -proud, 
but giveth grace to the humble”— that even “a 
proud look is an abomination in his sight,’? while 
he beholds with complacency “the humble and 
the contrite spirit.” Hence, we are exhorted “to 
clothe ourselves ‘with humility; ’ and to forbear 
one another in all lowliness and meekness of roind, 
and to esteem others better than ourselves.” Hue 
mility consists in a just sense of our character and 
condition, both as dependent beings and as apos- 
tate creatures, accompanied with a corresponding 
train of dispositions and affections. However 
much this disposition has been disrelished by Hume 
and other infidels; who consider it as both vicious 
and contemptible,-—when viewed in its true light, 
it appears congenial to the best feelings of our na- 
ture, and to the plainest deductions of reason.— 
When we consider our condition as creatures, de- 
pendent every moment on a Superior Being “ for 
life, and breath, and all things,” when we reflect 
on the curiots organization of our corporeal frame, 
the thousands of veins, arteries, muscles, bones, 
lacteals, and lymphaties, which are interwoven 
through its constitution; the incessant pulsation 
of the heart in the center of the: system, andthe 
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numerous other functions and movements over 
which we have no control,—when we reflect on our 


character as guilty and depraved creatures, in the’ 


resence of Him “who is of purer eyes than to 
yehold iniquity; ’’ and on the numerous diseases, 
pains, sorrows, and physical evils from the war of 
the elements, to which we are subjected,—when 
we consider, that, ere long, our bodies must crum- 


ble into dust, and become the prey of noisome, 


reptiles;—when we reflect on the low station in 
which we are placed in the scale of intelligent exis- 
tence—that we are only like so many atoms, or 
microscopic animalcule when contrasted with the 
innumerable myriads of bright intelligences that 
people the empire of God—and that the globe on 
which we dwell is but as ‘ the drop.of a bucket,” 
when compared with the millions of more resplen- 
dent worlds that roll through the vast spaces of 
creation;—and, in short, when we consider the 
grandeur of that Omnipotent Being, whose pres- 
ence pervades every region of immensity, and in 
whose sight ‘all the inhabitants of the world, are 
as grasshoppers, and are counted to him as less 
than nothing and vanity,” there is no disposition 
that appears more conformable to the character 
and condition of man, than “lowliness of mind,’’ 
and none more unreasonable andinconsistent with 
the rank and circumstances in which he is placed, 
than pride, haughtiness and arrogance. 
_. This amiable disposition forms a peculiar trait 
in} the character of angels and other pure intelli- 
gences. It is poor, puny, sinful man, alone, who 
dares to be proud and arrogant. It is that rebel- 
lious worm of the dust alone (if we except the an- 
gels of darkness), that looks down with supercili- 
ous contempt on his fellow-creatures, and attempts 
to exalt himself above the throne of God. No 
such affections are ever felt in the breast of supe- 
rior beings who have kept. their first estate: In 
proportion to the enlarged capacity of their minds; 
in proportion to the expansive views they have 
acquired of the dominions of Jehovah, in propor- 
tion to the elevated conceptions they have attain- 
ed of the character and attributes of their Creator, 
in a similar proportion are their minds inspired 
with humility, reverence and lowly adoration. 
Having taken an extensive survey of the opera- 
tions of Omnipotence, having winged their way 
to numerous worlds, and beheld scenes of wisdom 
and benevolence, which the eye of man hath not 
yet seen, nor his imagination conceived, and hav- 
ing contemplated displays of intelligence and pow- 
er, which are beyond the reach even of their own 
superior faculties to comprehend—they see them- 
selves as finite and imperfect creatures, and even 
as it were fools,* in the presence of Him whose 
glory is ineffable and whose ways are past finding 
out.—Hence, they are represented as “covering 
their faces with their wings,’’ in the presence of 
their Sovereign;+ and, in the Book of Revelation, 
they are exhibited as “casting their crowns: before 
the throne, and saying, thou art worthy, O Lord, 
to receive glory, and honor, and power.”} |What 
a striking contrast does such a scene present to the 
haughty airs, and the arrogant conduct of the 
proud beings that dwell on this terrestrial ball, who 
are at the same time immersed in ignorance and 
folly, immorality and crime! 

In their intercourses with the inhabitants of 
our world, and the offices they perform as min- 
istering spirits to the heirs of salvation, the same 





# In the book of Job, Eliphaz, when describing the per- 
fections of the Almighty, declares, that ‘‘the heavens are 
not clean in his sight,” and that even“hisangels he chargeth 
with folly.’ Job iv. 18; xv. 15. 
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humble and condescending demeanor is dis- 
played. One of the highest order of these ce- 
lestial messengers—‘‘Gabriel; who stands in 
the presence of ‘God,’’—winged his flight from 
his heavenly mansio.t to our wretched world, 
and, directing his course to one of the most 


despicable villages of Galilee, entered into the hovel 


of a poor virgin, and delivered a message of joy, 
with the most affectionate and condescending 
gratulations. Another of these benevolent bein 
entered the dungeon in which Peter was bound 
with chains, knocked off his fetters, addressed 
him in the language of kindness, and delivered 
him from the hands of his furious persecutors. 
When Paul was tossing in a storm, on the billows 
of the Adriatic, a forlorn exile from his native 
land, and a poor ‘despised prisoner, on whom the 
grandees of this world look down with contempt, 
—another of these angelic beings, “ stood by him,” 
during the darkness of the night and the war of 
the elements, and consoled his mind with the as- 
surance of the divine favor and protection. Laza- 
rus was a poor despised individual, in abject 
poverty and distress, and dependent on charity for 
He lay at tne gate of a rich man, 
without friends or attendants, desiring to be fed 
with the crumbs that fell from his table. His body 
was covered with boils and ulcers, which were ex- 
posed without covering to the open air; for the 
“dogs came and licked his sores.’”? What noble- 
man or grandee would have condescended to make 
a companion of a fellow-creature in such loath- 
some and abject circumstances? Who, even of 
the common people, would have received such a 
person into their houses, or desired his friendship? 
Who would haye accounted it an honor, when he 
died, to attend his funeral? Celestial beings, how- 
ever, view the circumstances, and the ‘characters 
of menin a very different light, from that in which 
they appear to “ the children of pride.” Poorand 
despised as Lazarus was, a choir of angels descen- 
ded from their mansions of glory, attended him 
on his dying couch, and wafted his disembodied 
spirit to the realms of bliss. 

Since, then, it appears, that angelic beings, not- 
withstanding their exalted stations, and the supe~- 
rior glories of their character, are “‘ clothed with 
humility,’’—it nfust form a distinguishing trait in 
our moral characters, if we expect to be admitted 
into their society in the world to come. For how 
could we enter into harmonious fellowship with 
these pure intelligences, if we were actuated 
with dispositions diametrically opposite to theirs, . 
and what happiness would result from such an as- 
sociation, were it possible to be effected? — A-proud: 
man, were he admitted into heaven, could feel no 
permanent enjoyment. The external glory of the 
place might dazzle his eyes for a little, but he 
would feel no relish for the society and the employ- 
ments of that world. The peculiar honor confer- 
red on patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, and the 
noblearmy of martyrs, and the exalted stations of 
the cherubim and seraphim, would excite his envy 
and ambition, and, ere long, he would attempt to 
sow the seeds of discord, and to introduce anarchy 
and confusion among the iusto c* heaven.” So 
that the passion of pride, when cherished in the 
soul as the governing principle of action, is utter- 
ly incompatible win our admission into the re- 
gions of harmony and love. 

Let me ask the'man in whose heart pride and 
haughtiness predominate, if he really imagines that 
he can be a candidate for a glorious and immortal 
existence? Does he not at once perceive the: 
inconsistency of such a thought with the dictates 
of reason, and the nature of future felicity?—Of 
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what has he any reason to be proud? Is he proud 
of his birth? of his anzestors? of his wealth? of 
his station? of his beauty? of bis personal accoin- 
plishments? of his gallantry? of his debaucheries? 
of his military prowess? or of the thousands of 
human beings he has slain in battle? Is he proud 
of his skill in music, in dancing, in fencing, in 
fox-hunting, and in gambling? of his knowledge 
in languages, in literature, in arts and sciences? 
is he proud that he is subjected to the asthma, 
avel, the dropsy, and the gout, that-his fu- 

| will be attended by a train of mourners, 
d that a monument of marble will be erected 
to his memory, when his carcass is putrefying 
with the reptiles of the dust? ‘Suppose he were 
admitted into the celestial mansions—which of 
all these topics would he choose for the theme of 
his conversation, and the ground of his boasting? 
Would he attempt to.entertain the cherubim and 
the seraphim, by telling them how many rude 
chieftains he was descended from, how many 
ancient families he was connected with, and how 
many acres of land he possessed as a patrimony 
in that wretched world which is soon to be wrapt 
in flames? Would he tell.them of his expertness 
asa marksman, of his dexterity as a horse-racer, 
of his adroitness as a boxer, of his skill in ma- 
neuvering an army, of the villages he has burned, 
of the towns he had pillaged, or of the thousands 
he had butchered in storming a city?—He would 
be overwhelmed with shouts of indignation, and 
instantly hissed from their abodes. —Would he 
boast of his:skill in languages and antiquities, or 
of his knowledge in arts and sciences?’ What a 
poor ignoramus (if I may use the expression), 
would he appear in the presence of Gabriel, the 
angel of God, who has so frequently winged his 
way, in a few hours, from heaven to earth, and 
surveyed. the regions of unnumbered worlds! 
Would a poor worm of the earth, whose view is 
confined within a few miles around it, boast of its 
knowledge in. the presence of beings endowed 
with such capacious powers, and who have 
ranged over so vast a portion of the universe of 
God? And, if he has nothing else to. boast of, 
why is he proud? What a pitiful figure he would 
make among the intelligent eden hosts of 
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heaven! While such a dis 
predominates in the mind, its possessor 
no substantial felicity either in this life 
life. to come. 

On the other hand, the man, who, like his Re- 
deemer, is “ meek and lowly in heart,’? has “ the 
witness in himself,’? that he has obtained the ap- 
probation of his God, that he is assimilated to 
angelic beings in his temper and “affections, that 
-he has the principle of eternal life implanted in 
his soul, and that he is in some measure qualified 
for joining in the exercises, and enjoving the fe- 
licity of the heavenly state. “For thus saith the 
-high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, 
—with kim also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones,” 

4. Active beneficence, with all its accompanying 
virtues, is another characteristic of the man who 
is training for the heavenly inheritance. Wherever 
the principle of love to God and man, and the 
grace of humility are in exercise, they will uni- 
formly lead the individual who is under their 
influence to “abound in the fruits of righteous- 
ness,”’and to use every active endeavor to promote 
the comfort and happiness of mankind. He will 
endeavor, as far as his power and influence ex- 
tend, to relieve the wants of the poor, the father- 


can. enjoy 
or in the 


sition, therefore, 
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less and the widow, to soothe the disconsolate, to 


‘comfort the afflicted, to shelter the houseless and 


benighted traveler, to instruct the ignorant, and 


|to meliorate the moral and physical condition of 


every rank of society. He will patronize every 
scheme which: has for its object to remove the 


‘evils which exist in the social state—to increase 


the comforts of mankind—to improve the soil— 
to facilitate human labor—to clear away nuisances 
from the habitations of men—to promote order, 
cleanliness, and domestic enjoyment—to train the 
minds of the young to knowledge and virtue—to 
introduce improvement in the mechanical arts, 
and to diffuse useful science among all ranks. 
Above all things he will endeavor, in so far as his 
station and opportunities permit, to promote the 
spiritual improvement and the eternal happiness 
of mankind, and will study to render all his other 
exertions subservient to the attainment of this 
most interesting and momentous object. In con- 
tributing to the accomplishment of this end, he 
will give his countenance and support to every 
institution, and to every rational scheme which is 
calculated to promote the knowledge of the scrip- 
tures of truth, throughout our own country, and 
in other’ lands, and to make known “ the salva- 
tion of God’? over all the earth. In such benevo- 
lent exertions he will persevere, even in the face 
of every species of opposition, obloquy, and re- 
proach, through the whole course of his existence 
in this world, until death transport him to a nobler 
sphere of action and enjoyment. mn 

The necessity of acquiring habits of active 
beneficence, in order to our preparation for the 
felicity of the future world, will appear, if we 
consider, that heaven ‘is a social state, and that a 
considerable portion of its happiness will consist 
in the mutual interchange of benevolent affections 
and beneficent actions. There will, indeed, be no 
poor and distressed objects to be relieved and 
comforted, no sorrows to be alleviated, and no 
physical nor moral evils to be counteracted; for, in 
the New Jerusalem there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow norcrying, neithershall there be any 
more pain, for the former things shall have pas- 
sed away, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” But its inhabitants will be forever 
employed in acts of beneficence toward each 
other, corresponding to. their dignified stations, 
and the circumstances in which they are placed. 
This is evident from the very nature of Love, 
which pervades the hearts of the whole of that 
“multitude which no man can number.” Love 
can be manifested only by its effects, or by those 
external’ acts of kindness and benignity which 
tend to communicate happiness to others; and, 
there can be no doubt, that, in a thousand ways 
incomprehensible to us, the inhabitants’ of the 
upper world will be the means of diffusing ec 
static delight through the bosoms of surrounding 
intelligences, which will form a part of that joy 
which is “unspeakable and full of glory.” The 
sympathetic feelings they will express for each 
other, both in respect to their former and their 
present condition, the interest they will take in 
listening to each other’s history, the scenes of fe- 
licity to which they will conduct each other, the 
noble and enrapturing subjects of conversation 
With which they will entertain one another, the 
objects of beauty and sublimity to which they 
will direct each other’s attention, the lectures on 
divine subjects, which the more capacious and 
exalted spirits among them may deliver to their 
younger brethren of “the church of the first 
born,” and the intelligence from distant worlds 
which the seraphim may communicate on return- 
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ing from their embassies of love to other regions— 
may form a part of those beneficent services, into 
which every inhabitant of that world will engage 
with peculiar pleasure. To communicate hap- 
Bate in every possible mode, to make surround- 
ng associates exult with joy, and to stimulate 
them to celebrate the praises of the “Giver of ull 
Good,” will be their unceasing desire and their 
everlasting delight. - 

We have every reason to believe, that a vast 
system of universal Benevolence is going on 
throughout the universe of God, and that it is the 
grand object of his moral government to distri- 

ute happiness. among unnumbered worlds. In 
prosecuting this object, he employs created in- 
telligences, as his ministers in accomplishing his 
designs, and for communicating enjoyment to 
each other. With respect to the angels, we are 
informed by Paul, that “they are all ministering 
spiris, sent forth to minister to them who shall be 
heirs of salvation.”? Hence we learn from sacred 
history, that they delivered Peter from the fury 
of Herod and the Jewish rulers,—Daniel from the 
ravenous lions—Lot from the destruction of So- 
dom, and Jacob from the hands of Esau; that 
they strengthened and refreshed Elijah in the 
wilderness, comforted Daniel when covered with 
sackcloth and ashes, directed Joseph and Mary in 
their journey to Egypt, and Cornelius to Peter, 
to receive the knowledge of salvation; that they 
communicated “good tidings of great joy”? to Za- 
charias the father of John the Baptist, to the Virgin 
Mary, and to the shepherds in the plains of Bethle- 
hem, and consoled the hearts of the disconsolate 
disciples, by proclaiming the resurrection of their 
Lord and Master;—and.we have reason to con- 
elude, that such ministrations are appointed to 
be continued throughout all the periods of time. 

It is not improbable that the spirits of Just men 
nade perfect are likewise occasionally employed 
in similar services. When the vision of the New 
Jerusalem was exhibited to John by a: celestial 
messenger, he “fell down to worship before the 
feet of the messenger, who showed him these 
things.’ But the messenger forbade him, saying, 
—“See thou doit not; for I am thy fellow-servant, 
and of thy brethren the prophets, and of them that 


keep (or are interested in) the sayings of this, 


book.” These words would naturally lead us to 
conclude, that this messenger was a departed 
saint, since he designates himself a brother, a 
prophet, and a fellow-servant. Perhaps it was the 
spirit of Moses, of David, of Isaiah, of Jeremiah, 
or of Daniel, who would account it an honor to 
be employed in such a service by their exalted 
Lord. But whether or not such a supposition 
may be admitted, certain it is, that the saints will 
hereafter be employed in active beneficent ser- 
vices, in concert with other holy beings, so long 
as their existence endures. For they are consti- 
tuted “Kings and Priests to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and are “workers to- 
gether with God,” in carrying forward the plans 
of his government. 

Since, then, it appears, that the inhabitants of 
heaven are incessantly employed in acts of be- 
neficence, the habit of beneficence which is 
acquired in this world, along with its accompany- 
ing virtues, may be considered as a preparation and 
a qualification for that more extensive sphere of 
moral action into which the saints shall be intro- 
duced, when they wing their way from this 
earthly ball to the regions above. And, conse- 
quently, those who never engage in “ works of 
faith and labors of love,’ and who are governed 
by a principle of selfishness in the general tenor 
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of their conduct, must be considered as unquali- 
fied for taking a part in the benevolent employ- 
ments of the celestial world.* : \ , 

Let us now consider for a little, the happiness 
which must flow from an association with intelli- 
gent beings animated with the sublime principles 
and holy dispositions to, which I have now ad- 
verted. : g 

In the present world, one of the principal 
sources of misery, arises from the malevolent 
positions, and immoral conduct of its inhabitants. - 
Pride, ambition, malignant passions, falsehood, de- 
ceit, envy, and revenge, which exercise a sover- 
eign sway over the hearts of the majority of man- 
kind—have produced more misery and devastation 
among the human race, than the hurricane and 
the tempest, the earthquake and the volcano, and 
all the other concussions of the elements of nature. 
The lust of ambition has covered kingdoms with | 
sackcloth and ashes, leveled cities with the ground, 
turned villages into heaps of smoking ruins, trans- 
formed fertile fields into a wilderness, polluted the 
earth with human gore, slaughtered thousands 
and millions of human beings, and filled the once 
cheerful abodes of domestic life, with the sounds 
of weeping, lamentation, and woe. Injustice and 
violence have robbed society of its rights, and 
privileges, and the widow and fatherless of 
their dearest enjoyments. Superstition, and re- 
venge have immolated their millions of victims, 
banished peace from the world, and subverted the 
order of society. ‘The violation of truth in con- 
tracts, affirmations, and promises, has involved na~ 
tions in destruction, undermiued the foundations 
of public prosperity, blasted the good name and 
the comfort of families, perplexed and agitated 
the minds of thousands and millions, and thrown 
contempt on the revelations of heaven, and the 
discoveries of science. Malice, envy, hatred, and 
similar affections, have stirred up strifes and con- 
tentions, which have invaded the peace of individ- 
uals, families, and societies, and imbittered all 
their enjoyments. It is scarcely too much to affirm 
that more than nine-tenths ofall the evils, perplex- 
ities, and sorrows, which are the lot of suffering 
humanity, are owing to the wide and extensive 
operation of such diabolical principles and pas- 
sions. , 
What a happiness, then, mtst it be, to mingle 
in asociety where such malignant affections shall 
never more shed their baleful influence, and 
where love, peace, and harmony, mutual esteem, 
brotherly-kindness and charity, are forever trium- 
phant! To depart from a world where selfish- 
ness and malignity, strife and dissensions, wars 
and devastatious so generally prevail, and to en- 
ter upon a scene of enjoyment where the smiles of 
benevolence beam from the countenances of un- 
numbered glorious intelligences, must raise in the 
soul the most ecstatic rapture, and be the ground- 
work of all those other “pleasures which are at 
God’s right hand for evermore.”—Even in this 
world, amidst the physical evils which now exist, 
what a scene of felicity would be produced, were 
all the illustrious philanthropic characters now 
living, or which have adorned our race in the 
ages that are ‘past, to be collected into one soci- 
ety, and to associate exclusively, without annoy- 





* This subject might have been illustrated at greater 
length; but as the author has"already had occasion to enter 
into a minute discussion of the principles of moral action, 
and their relation to the inhabitants of all worlds, in his 
work on “The Philosophy of Religion,”--he refers his read- 
ers to that treatise, for a more ample elucidation of the 
several topics, to which he has briefly adverted in the pre- 
ceding pages—particularly to Chap. I, throughout; Chap, II, 
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falsehood is never uttered, where folly, imperti- 
nence and error never intrude, where no frown 
sits lowering on the countenance, and no cloud 
ever intercepts the sunshine of benevolence!— 
where’ “ Holiness to the Lord’ is inscribed on 
every heart, where every member is knit to ano- 
ther by the indissoluble bonds of affection and 
esteem, where a friendship is commenced which 
shall never be dissolved, where love glows in every 
bosom, and benignity beams from every counte- 
nance, where moral excellence is displayed in its 
most sublime, and diversified, and transporting 
forms, where a “ multitude which no man can 
number, from all nations, and kindreds, and peb- 
ple, and tongues,” join in unison with angels, and 
archangels, principalities and powers, in swelling 
the song of salvation to Him that sits upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb that was slain, forever 
and ever!—ye glorious hosts of heaven, who min- 
ister to the heirs of salvation on earth! Ye re- 
deemed inhabitants from our world, “who came 
out of great tribulation, and are now before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night in 
his temple!’’ we long to join your blessed society. 
You dwell amidst scenes of magnificence and the 
splendors‘ of eternal day;—you are forever secure 
from sin and sorrow, and every evil annoyance;— 
your joys are uninterrupted, ever increasing, and 
ever new;—your prospects are boundless as the 
universe, and your duration permanent as the 
throne of the Eternal!—We dwell “in houses of 
clay whose foundation is in the dust:’?---we so- 
journ in “a land of pits and snarés,” and within 
“the,region of the shadow of death: we walk 
amidst scenes of sorrow and suffering, surrounded 
by ‘the tents of strife,’ and exposed to the mal- 
ice of “lying lips and deceitful tongues!” From 
our earthly prison, to which we are now chained 
as “prisoners of hope,” we lift up our eyes to 
your happy mansions, with longing desires, and ex- 
claim, “‘O that we had the wings of aseraph, that we 
might fly away to your blissful séats and be at 
rest!” We long to join “the general assembly 
and church of the first born, which are written in 
heaven—the spirits of just men made perfect—the 
innumerable company of angels—Jesus the Medi- 
ator of the new covenant, and God the Judge of 
ete. 

May the Father of all mercies, who hath begot- 
ten us to the lively hope of an incorruptible inhe- 
ritance, grant that we may persevere in the Chris- 
tian course, be kept from falling, be “guarded by 
his almighty power, through faith unto salva- 
tion,’”’ and that in due time, “an entrance may be 
abundantly administered to us into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
To whombe glory forever and ever. Amen. 
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Let us suppose a vast society composed’ of such 
characters as Moses, Elijah, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Paul, James, and John, the Evangelists, men who 
accounted it their highest honor to glorify God, 
and to promote the salvation of mankind,—such 
philanthropists as Howard, Clarkson, Venning, and 
Sharpe, who displayed the most benignant affec- 
tions, and spent their mortal existence in unwearied 
ts to meliorate the condition of the prisoner, 
relieve the distresses of the wretched in every 
_land—to deliver the captive from his oppressors— 
to unloose the shackles of slavery—to pour light 
and vital air into the noisome dungeon, and to 
diffuse blessings among mankind wherever they 
were found;—such profound philosophers as 
Locke, Newton, and Boyle, whose capacious in- 
tellects seemed to embtace the worlds both of mat- 
ter and of mind, and who joined to their mental 
accomplishments, modesty, humility, equanimity 
of temper, and general benevolence;—such ami- 
able divines as Watts, Doddridge, Bates, Hervey, 
Edwards, Lardner, and Dwight, whose hearts 
burned with zeal to promote the glory of their Di- | 
vine Master, and to advance the present and ever- 
lasting interest of their fellow-men. 'To associate 
perpetually with such characters, even with the 
imperfections and infirmities which cleaved to 
them in this sublunary region, would form some- 
thing approaching to a parddise on earth. 

But, let us suppose such characters divested of | 
every moral and mental imperfection, endowed 
with every holy principle and virtue that can 
adorn a created intelligence, and with capacious 
intellectual powers in vigorous and incessant exer- 
cise, dwelling in a world where every natural evil 
is removed, where scenes of glory meet the eye 
at every step, and where boundless prospects 
stretch before the view of the enraptured mind. 
Let us farther suppose, intelligences invested with 
faculties far more energetic and sublime — who 
have ranged through the immensity of creation, 
who have mingled with the inhabitants of ten 
thousand worlds, who have learned the history of 
the divine dispensations in relation to them all, and 
who are inspired with every amiable and benig- 
nant feeling, and with humility, love and conde- 
scension;—let us suppose ambassadors of this de- 
scription, from numerous worlds, occasionally 
joining this celestial society, and “rehearsing the 
mighty acts of Jehovah,” as displayed in the re- 
gions from whence they came,—let us suppose, 
“the man Christ Jesus” president among them, in 
the effulgence of his glory, and unfolding his 
peerless excellencies to every eye,—let us suppose 
these glorious beings engaged in conversations, 
contemplations, investigations, thanksgivings, ado- 
rations, and beneficent services, corresponding to 
the magnificence of the region in which they re- 
side, and to the dignity of their natures—and we 
have a faint picture of the social enjoyments of 
the celestial world. This is the society of heaven, 
the general assembly of the church triumphant, 
for which we must now be inspired with a divine 
relish and for which we must now be prepared in 
the temper and disposition of our minds, if we ex- 
pect to he hereafter admitted into that “house not 
made with hands which is ,eternal in the hea- 
vens.”’ 

O blessed and glorious society! Where no con- 
tentions ever arise, where no malignant ‘spirit in- 
terrupts the universal harmony, where no malevo- 
lent affection is ever displayed, where no provoca- 
tion disturbs the serenity of the mind, where not 
one revengeful thought arises against the most de- 
praved inl abitant of the wiverse, where a single 

















From this subject to which our attention has 
now been directed, we may learn, what will con 
stitute one bitter ingredient in the punishment 
that awaits the wicked in the futare world. As 
the principle of love, which pervades the minds of 
the inhabitants of heaven, with the diversified 
ramifications into which it diverges, forms the 
groundwork of all the other enjoyments of the ce- 
lestial world,—so the principle of malignity which 
predominates in the hearts of the wicked, will be 
the source of the greater part of that misery they 
are doomed to suffer in the eternal state—« We 
cannot form-a more dreadful picture of future 
punishment than by conceiving the principles of 
falsehood, deceit, and malignity, and the passions 
of pride, hatred, malice, and revenge, raging with 
uncontrolled and perpetual violence. We need 
represent to ourselyes nothing more horrible in 
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the place of punishment, than by supposing the 
Almighty simply permitting wicked men to give 
full scope to their malevolent dispositions; leaving 
them ‘to eat of the fruit of their own ways, and 
to be filled with their own devices.’ The effects 
produced by the uncontrolled operation of such 
principles and ‘passions, would-be such as may be 
‘fitly represented by the emblems of the ‘worm that 
never dies,’ of ‘ devouring fire,’ and of their neces- 
sary concomitants, ‘weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth.’ ”’ * 

In order to illustrate this sentiment, and to im- 
press it more deeply upon the mind of the reader, 
I shall select two or three facts in relation to cer- 
tain characters whose names stand conspicuous in 
the annals of history. / 

Every reader of history is acquainted with the 
character and ,actions of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
whose name stands so high on the rolls of impiety 
and crime. Having besieged the city of Jerusa- 
lem, he took it by storm, and during the three 
days it was abandoned to the fury of the soldiers, 
he caused forty thousand} men to be inhumanly 
butchered:- he exercised every species of cruelty 
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upon the citizens, and unmercifully put to death, 


all those who fell into, his hands, and’ whom he 
considered as his enemies. . He dispatched Ap- 
pollonius at the head of 22,000 men, with orders 
to plunder all the cities of Judea, to murder all 
the men, and sell the women and children for 
slaves. He accordingly came with his army, and 
to outward appearance, with a peaceable inten- 
tion; neither was he suspected by the Jews, as he 
was superintendent of the tribute in Palestine. 
He kept himself inactive until the next Sabbath, 
when they were all in a profound quiet, and then, 
ona sudden, began the work of slaughter. He 
sent a portion of his men to the temple and syna- 
gogues, with orders to cut to pieces all who were 
found in these places of resort; while the rest 
going through the streets of the city, massacred 
all who came in their way. He next ordered the 
city to be plundered and set on fire, pulled down 
all their stately buildings, and carried away cap- 
tive ten thousand of those who had escaped the 
slaughter. Not yet satisfied with the blood of 
the Jews, Antiochus resolved either totally to 
abolish their religion, or to destroy their whole 
race. He issued a decree that all nations within 
his dominions should forsake their old religion 
and gods, and worship those of the king, under 
the most severe penalties. He dedicated the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem to Jupiter Olympus, and set up 
his own statue on the altar of burnt-offering; and 
all who refused to come and worship this idol 
were ‘either massacred or put to some cruel tor- 
tures, until they either complied or expired under 
the hands of the executioners. He put to death 
Eleazar, one of the most illustrious of the Jews, a 
venerable old man, ninety years of age, and a 
doctor of the law, “whose life had been one con- 
tinued series of spotless innocence,’ and his 
execution was accompanied with the most cruel 
torments. He seized the seven brothers commonly 
called the Maccabees, along with their mother, 
and caused them to be scourged in a most inbu- 
man manner, in order to compel them to swallow 
swine’s flesh, which their law forbade, and when 
they refused, he was so exasperated that he ordered 
brazen pans and cauldrons to be heated; ard, when 
they were red, he caused the-tengne of the eldest 
to be cut off—had the skim torn from his head, 
and the extremities of his hands and feet cut off, 
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before his mother and his brethren. After being 

mutilated, he was brought close to the fire, and 

fried in the pan. The second brother was then 

taken, and, after the hair of his head, with the 

skin, was torn away, he was tortured in the same 

manner as his elder brother; and.in like manner 

were the other five brethren put to death,—the 

last of whom, who was the youngest, he caused to ; 
be tortured more grievously than the rest. Last 

of all the mother also suffered death.* 

Hearing, some time afterward, that the Je 
had revolted, he assembled all his troops, which 
formed a mighty army, and determined to destroy 
the whole Jewish nation, and to settle other peo- 
ple in their country. He commanded Lysias, one 
of his generals, to extirpate theni root and branch, 
so as not to leave one Hebrew in the country. 
When in Persia advice was brought him of the de- 
feat of Lysias, and that the Jews had retaken the 
temple, thrown down, the altars and idols which 
he had set up, and re-established their ancient 
worship. At this news his fury rose to madness. In 
the violence of his rage, he set out with all possible 
expedition, like an infernal fiend, venting nothing 
but menaces on his march, and breathing only 
final ruin and destruction to every inhabitant of 
Judea, and to all that appertained to them. He 
commanded his coachman to drive with, the ut- 
most speed, that no time might be lost for fully 
satiating his vengeance, threatening at the same 
time, with horrid imprecations, to make Jerusa- 
lem the burying-place of the whole Jewish na- 
tion, and not to leave one single inhabitant within 
its confines. But the Almighty, against whose 
providence he was raging, interposed, and stopped 
him in his wild career. “He was seized,”’ says 
Rollin, ‘with incredible pains in his bowels, and 
the most excessive pangs of the colic.” Still, his 
pride and fury were not abated: he suffered him- 
self to be hurried away by the wild transport of his 
rage, and breathing nothing but vengeance against 
the land of Judea and its inhabitants, he gave 
orders to proceed with still greater celerity in his 
journey. But.as his horses were running forward 
impetuously, he fell: from his chariot, and bruised 
every part of his body in so dreadful a manner, 
that he suffered inexpressible torments; and soon 
after finished an impious. life by a miserable 
death. 

The Turks, in their wars with neighboring 
states, both in former and present times, have 
been proverbial for the malevolence they have dis- 
played, and the cruelties they have exercised 
toward their enemies. The following is only one 
instance out of a thousand which might be pro- 
duced, of the desperate length to which human 
beings will proceed in treachery and in the inflic- 
tion of torment, when under the influence of a 
principle of malignity. 

In the war with Turkey andthe states of Venice, 
about the year 1571, the Venetians were besieged 
by the Turks in the city of Famagosta, in the 
island of Cyprus. Through famine and want of 
ammunition, the Venetian garrison was compel- 
led to enter upon terms of capitulation. A treaty 
was, accordingly set on foot, and hostages ex- 
changed. The following terms were agreed 
to by both parties: —That the officers and sol- 
diers should march out with all the honors of 
war, drums beating, colors flying, five pieces of 
cannon, all their baggage, and be conveyed. in 
safety to Candia, under an escort of three Turk- 
ish gallies; and that the inhabitants should re- 













* Philosophy of Religion, pp.42—44. 
‘+ Rollin states the number at 80,000. 


* The details of these shocking cruelties may be seen in 
Rollin’s Ancient History, vol. 7. 
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freedom. Next day. Bragadino, the Venetian 
commander, went to pay his compliments to 
Mustapha, the ‘Turkish general, attended. by 
some of his chief officers. At first they met 
with a civil reception, Mustapha ordering a 
seat to be placed for Bragadino on his own right 
hand. 

They soon entered into discourse about the 

isoners, and Mustapha taxing Bragadino with 
some violences committed by the garrison during 

e suspension granted for settling a capitulation, 
Bragadino, with a generous disdain, denied the 
charge. Upon which Mustapha, rising up in a 
fury, ordered him to be bound hand and foot, and 
the others to be massacred before his face, with- 
out regard to hospitality, their bravery, the treaty 
subsisting, or their being unarmed. 

Bragadino was reserved for a more eruel treat- 
ment: after being insulted with the most vilifying 
and opprobrious language ; after undergoing the 
most excruciating tortures ; after having his ears, 
nose, and lips slit, his neck was stretched upon a 
block, and trampled upon by the dastardly Mus- 
tapha, who asked him where was now that Christ 
whom he worshiped, and why he did not deliver him 
out of his hands? At the same time the soldiers 
on board the fleet were despoiled of everything, 
and lashed to the oars. This day’s work being 
finished, Mustapha entered the city, where he 
gave immediate orders, that’ Tiepolo, a person of 
high rank and authority, should be hanged upon 
a gibbet. A few days after, before Bragadino had 
recovered from the wounds he had received, he 


was carried in derision to all the breaches made | 


in the walls, loaded with buckets filled with earth 
and n:ortar, and ordered to kiss the ground as of- 
ten as he passed by Mustapha, a spectacle that 
raised pangs of pity in the callous hearts of the 
meanest T'urkish soldiers, but could’ not move 
compassion in the obdurate breast of Mustapha. 
Afterward, the brave Bragadino was cooped up in 
a cage, and ignominiously hung to a sail-yard in 
one of the gallies, where his intrepid soldiers were 
chained to the oars. ‘This sight rendered them 
almost furious: they exclaimed against the base- 
ness, the treachery of Mustapha; they called aloud 
for revenge, and desired to be set at liberty, that 
they might, even without arms, rescue their 
brave general, and inflict the* deserved punish- 
ment upon their mean, dastardly, and cowardly 
foes. ‘Their request was answered with cruel 
lashes; Bragadino was taken down; conducted to 
the market-place, amidst the din of trumpets, 
drums, and other warlike instruments, where he 
was flayed alive, and a period put to his glorious 
life. His skin was hung, by way of trophy, to the 
sail-yard of a galley sent round all the coasts to 
insult the Venetians. His head, with those of 
Andrea Bragadino, his brother, Lodovico Marti- 
nenga, and the brave Quirino, were sent as pre- 
sents to Selim the Turkish Emperor.* 

Could an infernal fiend have devised mors ex- 
cruciating tortures, or have acted with greater 
baseness and malignity than this treacherous and 
cruel monster? What a horrible thing would it 
be to oe subjected to the caprice and under the 
control of such a proud and vindictive spirit every 
day, only for a year, much more for hundreds 
and thousands of years! A group of such spirits 
giving vent to their malevolent passions without 
control, are sufficient to produce a degree of 
misery among surrounding intelligences, surpas- 





* See ‘Modern Universal History,” vol. 27, pp. 405, 406. 
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main in the free use of their religion, untouched | sing everything that the human mind, in the 
in their property, and in full possession, of their! sent state, can possibly conceive. 


When the Norman barons and chevaliers, un- 
der William the Conqueror, had obtained posses- 
sion of England, they displayed the most cruel 
and malignant dispositions toward the native in- 
habitants. They afflicted and harassed them in 
every state, forcing them to work at the building 
of their castles; and when the castles were fin- 
ished, they placed on them a garrison of wicked 
and diabolical men. They seized all whom they 
thought to possess anything—men and women— 
by day and night; they carried them off; impri- 
soned them; and, to obtain from them gold or silver, 
inflicted on them tortures such as no martyrs ever 
underwent. Some they suspended by their feet, 
with their heads hanging in smoke; others were 
hung by the thumb, with fire under their feet. 
They pressed the heads of some by a leathern 
thong, so'as to break the bones, and crush the 
brain; others were thrown into ditches full of 
snakes, toads, and other reptiles ; others were put 
in the chambre a crucit. This was the name 
given in the Norman tongue to a sort of chest, 
short, strait, and shallow, lined with sharp stones, 
into which the sufferer was crammed to the dis- 
location of his limbs.—In most of the castles 
was a horrible and frightful engine used for put- 
ting to the torture. This was a bundle of chains 
so heavy that two or three men could hardly lift 
them. The unfortunate person upon whom they 
were laid, was kept on his feet by an iron collar 
fixed in a post, and could neither sit, nor lie, nor 
sleep. They made many thousands die of hun- 
ger. They laid tribute upon tribute on the towns 
and villages. When the towns-people had no 
longer anything to give, they plundered and 
burned the town. You might have traveled a 
whole day without finding one soul in the towns, 
or in the country one cultivated field. The poor 
died of hunger, and they who had formerly pos- 
sessed something, now begged their bread from 
door to door. Never were more griefs and woes 
poured upon any land;—nay the Pagans, in their 
invasions, caused fewer than the men of whom I 
now speak. They spared neither the chureh- 
yards, nor the churches; they took ali that could 
be taken, and then set fire to the church. ‘To till 
the ground had been as vain as:to till the sand on 
the seashore.* i 

What scenes of wretchedness do such proud 
and malignant demons produce even in the present 
world! Can such Spirits be supposed qualified for 
joining the general assembly and church of the 
first-born, and fortaking’a part in the beneficent “ 
operations of heaven? If they exist at all ina 
future world, they'must exist in miséry; and so 
long as such diabolical passions continue to rage, 
they must produce “lamentation and woe” among 
all the associates with which they are surrounded. 
—KEven within the confines of mortality, the man 
who is under the despotic sway of pride, ambition, 
and similar malevolent passions, imbitters every 
enjoyment he might otherwise possess, produces 
pain in the minds of others, and experiences in- 
his own soul pangs similar in kind to those which 
are felt in the place of punishment. I shall illus 
trate this position by the spirit and temper displayed™ 
by two illustrious individuals who have lately de- 
parted to the invisible state;—the one renowned 
in the political, the other in the literary world. 

The first character to which I allude is that of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. This extraordinary man, 
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who for nearly twenty years dazzled the whole 
Eastern hemisphere, like a blazing meteor, ap- 
pears to haye been actuated by the most extrava- 
gant and restless ambition. Though he exercised 
many cruelties in the midst of his career, as at 
Jaffa and other places, yet delight in deeds of 
atrocity formed no part of his ruling passion, and 
were only occasionally resorted to, in order to ac- 
complish his ambitious projects. The agitated 
state of mind into which he was thrown by his 
love of conquest, and the. daring enterprises in 
which he embarked, is strikingly depicted by M. 
Segur, in his “ History of Napoleon’s Expeuition 
to Russia.” 
Moscow, M. Segur says—“He at first hardly 
appeared bold enough to confess to himself a pro- 
ject of such great temerity—[the marching against 
Moscow]. But by degrees he assumed courage 
to look it in the face. He then began to deliber- 
ate, and the state of great irresolution which 
tormented his mind, affected his whole frame. He 
was observed to wander about his apartments, as 
if pursued by some dangerous temptation : no- 
thing could rivet his attention; he every moment 
began, quitted, and resumed his labor; he walked 
about without any object; inquired the hour, and 
looked at his watch;—completely absorbed, he 
stopped, hummed a tune with an absent air, and 
again began walking about. In the midst of his 
perplexity, he occasionally addressed the persons 
whom he met with such half sentences as ‘ Well 
---What shall we do!—Shall we stay where we 
are, or advance?—How is it possible to stop short 
in the midst of so glorious a career?’ He did not 
wait for their reply, but still kept wandering 
about, as if he waslooking for something, or some- 
bedy, to terminate his indecision—At length, 
quite overwhelmed with the weight of such an 
important consideration, and oppressed with so 
great an uncertainty, he would throw himself on 
one of the beds which he had caused to be laid 
on the floor of his apartments. His frame, ex- 
hausted by the heat and the struggles of his mind, 
could only bear a covering of the slightest tex- 
ture. It was in that state that he passed a portion 
of his day at Vitepsk.”’ 

The same restless agitations seemed to have 
accompanied him at every step in this daring ex- 
pedition. ‘ At Borodino,”’ says the same writer, 
“his anxiety was so.great as to prevent him from 
sleeping. He kept calling incessantly to know the 
hour, inquiring if any noise was heard, and send- 
ing persons to ascertain if the enemy was still 
before him.—Tranquillized for a few moments, 
anxiety of an opposite description again seized 
him. He became frightened at the destitute state 
of the soldiers, &c. He sent for Bessiéres, that. 
one of his marshals in whom he-had the greatest 
confidence:—he called him back several times, 
and repeated his pressing questions, &c. Dread- 
ing that his orders had not been obeyed, he got 
up once more, and questioned the grenadiers on 
guard at the entrance of his tent, if they had 
received their provisions. Satisfied with the 
answer, he went in, and soon fell into a doze. 
Shortly after he called once more. His aid-de- 
camp found him now supporting his head with 
both. his hands; he seemed, by what was over- 
heard, to be meditating on the vanities of Glory. 
— What is war? A trade of barkaridns, the whole 
art of which consists in being. the strongest on a 
given point.” He then complained of the fickle- 
ness of fortune, which he now began to ex- 
perience. He again. tried to take some rest. But 
the marches he had just made with the army, ‘the 
fatigues of the preceding days and nights, so 


EXAMPLES OF MALIGNITY. 


When ‘at Vitepsk, on his way to- 
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many cares, and his intense and anxious expec- 
tations, had worn him out. An irritating fever, 
a dry cough, and excessive thirst consumed hi. 
During the remainder of the night he made vain 
attempts to quench the burning thirst that con- 
sumed him.’? 

What man that ever enjoyed the pleasures of 
tranquillity, would envy such astate of mind. ag 
that which has now been described, al though the 
individual were surrounded with every earthly 
glory? Such mad ambition as that which raged in 
the breast of this singular personage, must be a the, 
perpetual torment to its: possessor, in whatever re- 
gion of the universe he exists, and must produce 
baleful effects on every one within the sphere of 
its influence.—The coolness with which such 
characters calculate on the destruction of human 
life, and the miseries which their lawless passions 
produce on their fellow-creatures, appears in the 
following extract. 

“Fe asked Rapp, if he thought weshould gain 
the victory? ‘No doubt,’ was the reply, ‘but it 
will be sanguniary.’ ‘I know it,’ resumed Napo- 


‘leon, ‘but I have 80,000 men; I shall lose 20,000; 


I shall enter Moscow with 60,000 the stragglers 
will then rejoin us, and afterward the battalions on 
the march; and we shall be stronger than we 
were before the battle.” : 

The ether personage to whom I allude is Lord 
Byron. : 
The following sketches of his character are ta- 
ken from “Recollections of the life of Lord Byron, 
from the year 1808 to the year 1818. Taken from 
authentic documents, &c. by R. C. Dallas, Esq.” 

“He reduced his palate,’’ says Mr. Dallas, “to a 
diet the most simple and abstemiots—but the pas- 
sions of his heart were too mighty; nor did it 
ever enter his mind to overcome them. Resent- ' 
ment, anger, and hatred, held full sway over him; 
and his greatest gratification at that time, was in 
overcharging his pen with gall, which flowed in 
every direction, against individuals, his country, 
the world, the universe, creation, and the Creator. 
—Misanthropy, disgust of life, leading to skepti- 
cism and impiety, prevailed in his heart, and imbit- 
tered his existence. Unaccustomed to female so- 
ciety, he at once dreaded and abhorred it. As for 
domestic happiness he had ‘no idea of it. ‘A large 
family,’ he said, ‘appeared like opposite ingredi- 
ents, mixed per force in the same salad, and. I ne- 
ver relished the composition.’ He was so com- 
pletely disgusted with his relations, especially 
the female part of them, that. he completely 
avoided them. ‘I consider,’ said he, ‘collat- 
eral ties as the work of prejudice, and not the 
bond of the heart, which must choose-for itself 
unshackled.’—In correspondence with such dispo- 
sitions and sentiments, ‘he talked of his relation 
to the Karl of Carlisle with indignation” Hav- 
ing received from him a frigid letter, ‘he deter- 
mined to lash his relation with all the gall he 
could throw into sative.—He declaimed against 
the ties of consanguinity, and abjured even the 
society of his sister, from which he entirely with- 
drew himself, until.after the publication of ‘Childe 
Harold,’ when at length he yielded to my persua- 
sions, and made advances to'a friendly correspond- 
ence.”’ 

Here we have a picture of an individual in whom 
“resentment, anger, and hatred,’ reigned with- 
out control: who could vent his rage even against 
the €reator, and the universe he had formed, who 
hated his fellow-creatures, and even his own ex- 
istence; who spurned at the ties of relationship, 
and ‘“‘abjured even the society of his sister.” What 
horrible mischiefs and miseries would a character 
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of this description produce, were such malevo- 
lent passions to rage with unbounded violence, 
without being checked: by those restraints, which 
human laws impose in the present state! 

I shall state only another example of this de- 
scription, taken from Captain Cochrane’s “Trav- 
els in Russia.”’—On arriving at the Prussian fron- 
tiers, says the captain, “My passport demanded, 
myself interrogated by a set of whiskered ruf- 
fians, obliged to move from one guard to ano- 

ther, the object of sarcasm and official tyranny, 
I wanted noinducement, fatigued as I was, to pro- 
ceed on my journey, but-even this was not per- 
mittedme. <A large public room, full of military 
rubbish, and two long benches serving as chairs, 
to an equally long table, were the place and furni- 
ture allotted me. I asked the landlord for supper; 
he laughed at me; and to my demand of a bed, 
grinningly pointed to the floor, and refused me 
even a portion of the straw which had been brought 
in for the soldiers. Of all the demons that ever 
existed, or have been imagined in human shape, I 
thought the landlord of the inn the blackest. The 
figure of Gil Peres, occurred to me, but it sunk in 
comparison with the wretch then before me for 
ill-nature, malignity, and personal hideousness. 
His face half covered with a black beard, and large 
bristly whiskers, his stature below the common, 
his head sunk between his shoulders to make room 
for the protuberance of his back; his eyes buried 
in the ragged locks of his lank grisly hair;—added 
to this aclub foot, and a voice which, on every 

- attempt to speak, was like the shrieking of a 
sereech-owl,—and you have some faint idea of 
this mockery of aman.’’—Here, we have presented 
to view a human being, who, in the malignity of 
his mind, and in the conformation of his body, 
bearsa certain resemblance to those wretched beings 
in whose breasts benevolence never glows, and in 
whose dwellings nothing is seen but the most hag- 
gard and deformed objects, and nothing heard but 
horrid imprecations, and the sounds of woe. 

Let us now suppose, for a moment, a vast as- 
semblage of beings of the description to which I 
have adverted, collected in a dark and dreary 
region. Let us suppose many thousands of mil- 
lions of such characters as Nero, who set fire to 
Rome, that he might amuse himself with the 
wailings and lamentations which this calamity 
inspired, and insulted Heaven by offering thanks- 
givings to the gods, after murdering his wife and 
his mother,—Tiberius,who delighted in torturing 
his subjects, and massacring them in the most 
tormenting and cruel manner,— Caligula, cele- 
brated in the annals of folly, cruelty, and impiety, 
who murdered many of his subjects with his own 
hand, and caused thousands who were guilty of 
no crimes: to be cruelly butchered,— Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who butchered forty thousand of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem in cold blood, and rushed 
forward, like an infernal demon, with the inten- 
tion of destroying every inhabitant of Judea;— 
Hamulcar, who threw all the prisoners that came 
into his hand, to be devoured by wild beasts,— 
Asdrubal;gvho put out the eyes of all the Roman 
captives had taken during two years, cut off 
their noses, fingers, legs, and arms, tore their skin 
to pieces with iron rakes and harrows, and threw 
them headlong from the top of his battlements,-— 
Jenghiz Khan, who caused seventy chiefs to be 
thrown into as many caldrons of boiling water, 
and took pleasure in beholding his army behead- 
ing a hundred thousand prisoners at once,—TJa- 
merlane, who displayed his sportive cruelty in 
pounding three or four thousand people in large 
mortars, or building them among bricks and mor- 
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tar into a wall,— Mustapha, who: treacherously 
murdered the Venetian officers, after having en- 
tered into a treaty with them, and who: beheld 
with delight the noble-minded Bragadino, whom 
he had cruelly tortured, flayed alive, —Buonaparte, 
whose mad ambition sacrificed so many millions 
of human beings, and Lord Byron,* in whose 
breast “‘resentment, anger, and hatred,” raged 
with violence, and who made his gall flow out 
“against individuals, his country, the world, the 
universe, creation, and the Creator;’’—let us sup- 
pose such characters associated together in a 
world where no pleasing objects meet the eye or 
cheer the heart and imagination; and let us like- 
wise suppose, that the malignant principles and 
boisterous passions which reigned in their minds 
during the present state, still continue to rage 
with uncontrolled and ‘perpetual violence against 
all surrounding associates; it is evident, that, in 
such a case, a scene of misery would be produced, 
beyond the power of the human mind either to 
conceive or to describe. If so dreadful effects 
have been produced, by such diabolical passions. 
even in the present world, where Providence “sets 
restraining bounds to the wrath of man,’’ and 
where benignant dispositions are blended with the’ 
evil principles which so generally prevail, what 
must be the effects where pure malignity, without 
any mixture of benevolent feelings, reigns wni- 
versally, is perpetually tormenting its objects, is 
ever increasing in its fury, and is never controlled 
by physical obstructions or by moral considera- 
tions! This is the society of hell: this is the 
essence of future misery: this is “the worm that 
never dies, and the fire that is never quenched;’? 
and the natural effects produced by it is universal 
anguish and despair,— “weeping, and wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth.”’—If such be the end of 
the ungodly, and the malignant despiser of God’s 
law, and the riches of his merey as manifested 
in Christ Jesus,—how careful should we be to 
counteract every evil propensity and passion, and 
how fervently ought we to join in the prayer 
of the Psalmist, and in the resolution of Jacob: 
“Gather not my soul with sinners, nor my life 
with bloody men.” “O my soul, come not thou 
into their secret; unto their assembly, mine hon- 
or, be not thou united!” 

Let none imagine, because I have ‘sélected some 
of the more atrocious characters recorded in 
history, as illustrations of the effects of depravity 
—that only,such are “vessels of wrath, fitted for 
destruction.” The principle ‘of malevolence is 
substantially the same in every heart where it is 
predominant, however much it may be varnished 
over by hypocrisy, dissimulation, and the various 
forms of politeness which prevailin the world: 
and it requires only a certain stimulus to excite it 
to action, and full scope to exert. its energies, in 
order to produce the most horrible and extensive 
effects. Several of the atrociots characters to 
which I have alluded, appeared, in the commence- 
ment of their career, to be possessed of a certain 
portion of benevolence, and of other amiable qual- 
ities. Nero, in the beginning of his reign, show~ 
ed several marks of the greatest kindness and 

*The Author trusts that none-of his readers will for a 
moment suppose, that, in. bringing, forward the above-men. 
tioned characters as examples of malignity, he presumes to 
decide on their ‘eternal destiny. His object merely is to 
Show, that such malignant ptinciples and passions as the 
displayed in the general tenor of their conduct, if resolutely 
persisted in, necessarily led to misery. With recard to 
Buonaparte and Lord. Byron, he is disposed. to indulge a 
hope, that their malevolent dispositions Were in some mea. 
sure counteracted, before they passed into the eternal world, 


The grounds of his hope, on this point, are stated in the 
Appendix. : 
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condescension, affubility, complaisance, and popu- 

larity. When he was desired to sign his name to 

alist of njalefactors that were to be executed, he 

exclaimed, “Would to Heaven I could not write!’ 

—Caligula began his reign with every promising 

appearance of becoming the real father of.his peo- 

ple. Tiberius at first concealed his thoughts un- 

der the mask of an impenetrable dissimulation. 

He governed with moderation, and even appeared 

to excel in modesty. But afterward, when these 

individuals became intoxicated with power, and 

had thrown aside ail considerations of morality 
and decorum, the latent principles of malignity 

burst forth in all their violence, until they became 

ascourge and an execration to mankind. So will 

it happen with those who now harbor malicious 

and vindictive passions, under a cloak of dissim: 

ulation and fashionable politeness, when they en- 

ter the invisible world under the dominion of such 

affections. When the restraints of society, of 

common decorum, and of human laws, are com 
pletely removed; when they. have lost all hopes’ 
of the divine mercy; when they find themselves 
surrounded by none but malignant associates, and 

when they feel the effects of their infernal mal- 

ice and revenge—those passions, which sometimes 
lie dormant in this life, will be roused into action, 
and rage with ungovernable fury against every 
one around, against themselves, “against the uni- 
verse, and against the Creatoy.”’ 

Nor let it be imagined, that God will interpose 
at the hour of death, and, by an exertion of his 
power and benevolence, destroy the principlés of 
sin, and prepare such characters for the joys of 
heaven. Such an interference, in every individ- 
ual case, would imply a continued. miracle, and 
would be inconsistent with the established order 
of the divine government; as it would supersede 
the use of all those instructions, admonitions, and 
moral preparations which God hath appointed 
for rendering his people “meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light; and would prevent the mo- 
ral renovation of the world, which is now gradu- 
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ally effecting by the exertions of those who are 
“renewed in the spirit of their minds.” 
indeed, thaf!the mercy of God is infinite, and that 
|so long as there is life, there is hope;—so that the 


Itis true, 


most abandoned sinner hasno reason to despair, 


| while he remains within the confines of the pres- 


ent state. But, as for those who pass from time 
into eternity, evidently under the power of re- 
vengeful and depraved’ passions, we have but 


|slender grounds on which to hope that they shall 


ever afterward be prepared for the felicity of hea-" 
ven. 

From the whole of what I have stated» in 
this department of my subject, it is evident, that 
there are two different states in the future world, 
or, in other words, a heaven and a hell; a state of 
happiness, anda state of misery. Jf human beings 
are to exist at all in another region of creation, 
and throughout an unlimited duration, it is neces- 
sary that there be a separation effected, on the 
ground of-their leading dispositions and characters. 
The nature of things, the moral constitution of the 
universe, and the happiness of the intelligent cre- 
ation, as wellas the decree of the Creator, require, 
that such an arrangement should take place. For 
it is altogether incompatible with the laws of mo- 
ral order, that pride, hatred, malignity, and revenge, 
should dwell in the same abode with humility, be- 
nevolence, friendship, and love; or, that beings, 
actuated by principles and affections diametrically 
opposite to each other, couldengage with harmony 
in the same employments, and relish the same 
pleasures. Were such an incongruous association 
permitted, the moral universe would soon become 
a scene of universal anarchy, and happiness be 
banished from all worlds. So that the two states 
of immortality revealed in Scripture, are equally 
accordant with the dictates of reason, and with 
the declaration of our Saviour, who has solemnly, 
assured us, that “the wicked shall depart into 
everlasting punishment, and the righteous into 
life eternal.” 
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Tur following facts and documents, in relation 
to Lord Byron, lead us to indulge the hope, that, 
prior to his dissolution, he was actuated by senti- 
ments and dispositions, different from those which 
are stated at page 96. 

The lady of Mr. John Shepherd of Frome, hav- 
ing died some time ago, leaving among her pa- 
pers, a prayer which her husband believed to have 
been composed on behalf of the noble poet, Mr. 
Shepherd ‘addressed it to his Lordship, which 
called forth the reply which is here subjoined. 


Frome, Somerset, Nov. 21st, 1821. 
- To the Right Honorable Lord Byron, Pisa. 

My Lorp,—More than two years since, a love- 
ly and beloved wife was taken from me, by lin- 
gering disease, after a very short union. She pos- 
sessed unvarying gentleness and fortitude, and a 
piety so retiring, as rarely to @sclose itself in 
words, but soinfluential, as to produce uniform be- 
névolence of conduct. In the last hour of life, af- 
ter a farewell look on a lately born and only infant, 
for whom she had evinced inexpressible affection, 
her last whispers were, ‘‘ God’s happiness ! God’s 





happiness!” Since the second anniversary of her 


decease, I have read some papers which no one 
had seen during her life, and which contained her 
most secret thoughts. J am induced to communi- 
cate to your Lordship a passage from these papers, 
which, there is no doubt, refers to yourself ; as I 
have more than once heard the writer mention 
your agility on the rocks at Hastings :— 

“O my God, I take encouragement from the as- 
surance of thy word, to pray to Thee in behalf of 
one for whom I have lately been much’ interested. 
May the person to whom I allude (and who is 
now, we fear, as much distinguished for his ne- 
glect of Thee, as for the transcendent talents Thou 
hast bestowed on him), be gota sense 
of his own danger, and led to seek that peace of 
mind in a proper sense of religion, which he has 
found this world’s enjoyments unable to procure. 
Do thou grant that his future example may be 
productive of far more extensive benefit, than his 
past conduct and writings have been of evil ; and 
may the Sun of Righteousness, which, we trust, 
will, at some future period, arise upon him, be 
bright in proportion to the darkness of those clouds 
which guilt has raised, and soothing in proportion 
to the keenness of that agony which the punish- 
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ment of his vices has inflicted on him! May the 
hope, that the sincerity of my own efforts for the 
attainment of holiness, and the appfeval of my 
own love to the great Author of religion, will ren- 
der this prayer, and every other for the welfare of 
mankind, more efficacious—cheer me in the path 
of duty; but let me not forget, that, while we are 
permitted to animate ourselves to exertion, by 
every innocent motive, these are but the lesser 
streams which may serve to increase the current, 
but which, deprived of the grand fountain of good 
(a deep conviction of inborn sin, and firm belief 
in the efficacy of Christ’s death, for the salvation 
of those who trust in him, and really seek to serve 
him), would soon dry up, and leave us as barren 
of every virtue as before—Hastings, July 31st, 
1814.) By 

‘There is nothing, my Lord, in this extract, 
which, in a literary sense, can at all interest you; 
but it may, perhaps, appear to you worthy of re- 
flection, how deep and expansive a concern for the 
happiness of others, a Christian faith can awaken 
in the midst of youth and prosperity.—Here is no- 
thing poetical, and splendid, as in the expostula- 
tory homage of M. Delamartine; but here is the 
sublime, my.-Loré; for this intercession ~was of: 
fered on your account, to the supreme Source of 
happiness. It sprang from a faith more confirmed 
than that of the French poet, and from a charity, 
which, in combination with faith, showed its 
power unimpaired amidst the languors and pains 
of approaching dissolution. J will hope that a 


- prayer, which, Iam sure, was deeply sincere, may 


not be always unavailing. 

It would add nothing, my Lord, to the fame 
with which your genius has surrounded you, for 
an unknown and obscure individual to express his 
admiration of it. I had rather be numbered with 
those who wish and pray, that “wisdom from 
above,” and § peace’? and joy,’ may enter such 
a mind. 


THE ANSWER. 


Pisa, Dec. 8th, 1821. 


Sin,—l have received your letter. I need not say 
that the extract which it contains has affected me, 
because it would imply a want of all feeling to 
have read it with indifference. Though Iam not 
quite sure that it was intended by the writer for 
me, yet the date, the place where it was written, 
with some other circumstances, which you men- 
tion, render the allusion probable. But, for whom- 


soever it was meant, I have read it with all the! 
pleasure which can arise from so melancholy a} 


topic. I say, pleasure, because your brief and sim- 
ple picture of the life and demeanor of the excel- 
lent person whom I trust that you will again meet, 
cannot be contemplated without the admiration 
due to her virtues, and her pure and unpretending 
piety. Her last moments were particularly stri- 


_ king; and I do not know, that in the course of 


reading the story of mankind, and still less in my 
observations upon the existing portion, I ever met 
with anygging so unostentatiously beautiful. In- 
disputab the firm believers in’ the gospel have 
a great advantage over all others—for this simple 
reason, that if true, they will have their reward 
hereafter; andif there be no hereafter, they can be 
but with the infidel in his eternal sleep, havin 
had the assistance of an exalted hope through life, 
without subsequent disappointment, since (at the 
worst of them) “out of nothing, nothing can 
arise,’’ hot even sorrow. Buta man’s creed does 
not depend upon himself; who can say, I will believe 
this,.that, or the other? and least of all that which 
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he least can comprehend! I have, however, oh- 
‘served, that those who have begun with extreme 
faith, have in the end greatly narrowed it, as — 
Chillingworth, Clark (who ended as an Arian), 
and some others; while on the other hand, nothing 
is more common, than for the early skeptic to 
end in a firm belief, like Maupertius and Henry 
Kirke White. But my business is to acknow- 
ledge your letter, and not to make a dissertati 

I am obliged to you for your good wishes, an 
more obliged by the extract from the papers of the 
beloved object whose qualities you have so well 
described in a few words. I can assure you, that 
all the fame which ever cheated humanity into 
higher notions of its own importance, would nev- 
er weigh on my mind against the pure and pious 
interest which a virtuous being may be pleased to 
take in my welfare. In this. point of view, I 
would not exchange the prayer of the deceased in 
my behalf, for the united glory of Homer, Cesar, 
‘and Napoleon, could such be accumulated upon a 
living head. Do me the justice to supppose, that 
“video meliora proboque,” however the “ dete- 
riora sequor’’ may have been applied to my con- 
duct. 1 have the honor to be your obliged and 
obedient servant, Byron. 


P.8. I do not know that I am addressing a cler- 
gyman; but I presume that you will not be affron- 
ted by the mistake (if it is one) on the address of 
this letter. One who has so well explained, and 
deeply felt, the doctrines of religion, will excuse 
the error which led me to believe him its min- 
ister. 


This letter, eyery one will admit, exhibits Lord 
Byron in.a much more amiable point of view than 
the traits of his character sketched by Mr. Dallas, 
prior to the year1818. The following account of 
his death-bed sentiments is extracted from “ Last 
days’ of Lord Byron.”’ be 

A very few days before his Lordship’s death, 
Mr. Parry relates :—« It was seven o’clock in the 
evening when I saw him, and then I took a chair, 
at his request, and sat down by his bed-side, and 
remained until ten o’clock. He sat up in his bed, 
and was then calm andcollected. He talked with 
me ona variety of subjects, connected with himself 
and his family. He spoke of death also with great 
composure, and though he did not believe his end 
Was so very near, there was something about him 
so serious and so firm, so resigned and composed, 
so different from anything I had ever before 
seen in him, that my mind misgave, and at times 
foreboded his speedy dissolution. ‘Parry,’ he 
said, when I first went to him, ¢I have much wish- 
ed to see you to-day. Ihave had most strango 
feclings, but my head is now better. Ihave no 
gloomy thoughts, and no idea but I shall recover. 
i am perfectly collected—I am sure I am’ in my 
senses—but a melancholy will creep over me et 
times.’ The mention of the subject brought the 
melancholy topics back, and a° few exclamations 
showed what occupied Lord Byron’s mind when 
he was left in silence and solitude. ‘My wife! my 
Ada! my country! the situation of this place—my © 
removal impossible, and perhaps death —all eom- 
bine to make me sad. I am convinced of the 
happiness of domestic life. No man on earth re- 


§ | Spects a virtuous woman more than I do; and the 
| Prospect of retirement in England, with py wife 


and Ada, gives me an idea of happiness I have 
never experienced before. Retirement will be 
everything to me, for heretofore to me life has been 
like the ocean ina storm. You have no concep- 
tion of the unaccountable thoughts which come 
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into my mind when the fever attacks me.—Eter- 
nity and space are before me, but on this subject, 
thank God, I am happy and atease. The thought 
of living eternally, of again reviving, is a great 
pleasure. Christianity is the purest and most libe- 
ral religion in the world, but the numerous teachers 
who are continually worrying mankind with their 
denunciations and their doctrines, are the greatest 
enemies of religion. I have read with more atten- 
tie than half of them the Book of Christianity, 
and I admire the liberal and truly charitable prin- 
ciples which Christ has laid down. There are 
questions connected'with this subject which none 
but Almighty God can solve. - Time and space 
who can conceive? None but God—on him I 
rely.’” 

Who knows but the prayer of the amiable young 
lady, inserted above, was the-mean of leading his 
Lordship to indulge such sentiments, and of ulti- 
mately securing his eternal happiness! “The ef- 
fectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.’ This consideration should not only ex- 
cite us to offer up intercessions in behalf of par- 
ticular individuals, but also. to use every prudent 
and delicate mean—by conversation, epistolary 
correspondence, or otherwise, to rouse the atten- 
tion of those, especially in the higher circles of 
life, who appear unconcerned about “the things 
which relate to their everlasting peace.” 


The following lines, written by Lord Byron, 
_ are said to have been found in his Bible:— 


6* Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 





‘Oh! happiest they of human race, 

To whom our God has given grace, 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray} 
T@lift the latch , and force the way; 
But better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 

With regard to Buonaparte, we have nothing so 
satisfactory as in the case of Byron, that might 
lead us to conclude that his moral and religious 
sentiments were changed for the better. In his 
solitude at St. Helena, however, it appears that the 
subject of religion occasionally occupied his atten- 
tion. The following anecdote, extracted from Las 
Casas’ Journal, will show the opinion which he 
entertained of. the morality of the New Testa- 
ment :— 

In a conversation on the subject of religion, 
which he had with his friends at St. Helena, he 
said, among many other things, “How is it pos- 
sible that conviction can find its way to our hearts, 
when we hear the absurd language, and witness 
the acts of iniquity of the greatest number of 
those whose business it is to preach to us? Iam 
surrounded with priests who preach incessantly 
that their reign is not of this world, and yet they 
lay hands upon everything they can get. The 
Pope is the head of that religion from heaven, and 
he thinks only of this world,’ &c. The Emperor 
ended the conversation by desiring my son to bring 
him the New Testament, and taking it from the 
beginning, he read as far as the conclusion of the 
speech of Jesus on the mountain. He expressed 
himself struck with the highest admiration at the pu- 
rity, the sublimity, the beauty of the morality it con- 
tained, and we all experienced the same feeling.” 
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PREFACE. 





To delineate the moral bearings of the Christian Revelation,—to display the 
reasonableness and the excellence of its precepts, and the physical and rational grounds 
on which they rest,—and to exhibit a few prominent features in the moral aspect of 
the world,—were some of the principal objects which the author had in view in the 
composition of the following work. He is not aware that a similar train of thought 
has been prosecuted, to the same extent, by any preceding writer; and is therefore 
disposed to indulge the hope that it may prove both entertaining and instructive to 
the general reader, and to the intelligent Christian, 

It may not be improper to remind the reader that the author’s object simply is 
to dlustrate the topics he has selected as the subject of this volume. As he has 
taken his fundamental principles from the system of revelation, he was under no 
necessity, as most ethical writers are, to enter into any labored metaphysical 
discussions on the foundation of morality, and the motives from which moral actions 
should proceed.—The truth of revelation is, of course, taken’ for granted; and all 
who acknowledge its divine authority, will readily admit the principles which form 
the basis of the system here illustrated. But, although it formed no particular 
part of the author's plan to illustrate the evidences of the Christian revelation, he 
trusts that the view which is here given of the benignant tendency of its moral requi- 
sitions, will form a powerful presumptive argument in support of its celestial origin. 

The Christian reader may also be reminded, that it is only the philosophy of 
religion which the author has attempted to illustrate. It formed no part of his plan 
to enter into any particular discussion, on the doctrines of revelation, or on those 
topics which have so frequently been the subject of controversy in the Christian 
ehurch. It is not to support the tenets of Calvinism, Arminianism, Baxterianism, 
Arianism, or any other ism which distinguishes the various denominations of the 
religious world, that these illustrations are presented to public view; but to elucidate 
an object which it appears to be the grand design of revelation to accomplish, and in 
the promotion of which every section of the Christian church is equally interested, 
and to which they would do well to “take heed.”—In his illustration of this subject, 
the author has kept his eye solely on the two revelations which the Almighty has 
given to mankind,—rHe system or NATURE, and the sAcRED RECORDS just as they 
stand,—without any regard to the theories of philosophers, the opinions of commen- 
tators, or the systems of theologians. He is disposed to view the revelations of the 
Bible rather as a series of important facts, from which moral instructions are to be 
deduced, than as a system of metaphysical opinions for the exercise of the intellect. 

On the leading topics which have divided the Christian world, the author hag 
formed his own opinion, and has adopted those which he has judged, on the whole, 
to be most correct; but it is of no importance to the reader what these opinions are, 
or of what system of speculative theology he is inclined, on the whole, to support. 
He sets very little value upon purely speculative opinions, except in so far as they 
tend to promote the grand moral objects of Christianity; and while he assumes the 
inalienable right of thinking for himself on the subject of religion, he is disposed to 
allow the same privilege to others. He believes, on the authority of Scripture, that 
“God is the Creator of heaven and earth;”—that “he is righteous in all his ways, 
and holy in all his works;’—that “he is good to all, and that his tender mercies 
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are over all his works ;”—that “he so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him might not perish, but have everlasting life ;’”— 
that “Christ died for our sins, that he was buried, and that he rose again from the 
dead accordipg to the Scriptures ;’—that “he is the propitiation for our sins, and 
that he ever lives to make intercession;’—together with all the other facts and 
doctrines with which these are essentially connected. But he views the recognition 
of such doctrines and facts not as the end of religion, but only as the means by 
which the great moral objects of Christianity are to be promoted and accomplished. 

In illustrating the moral state of the world, the author is sorry that he was 
obliged to compress his details within so narrow limits. Few readers, however, will 
appreciate the labor and research he was under the necessity of bestowing, in order 
to select and arrange the facts which he has detailed. He has occasionally had to 
condense a long history or narrative, and even a whole volume, into the compass of 
two or three pages; and to search through more than twenty volumes, in order to 
find materials to fill a couple of pages. With the same degree of research (except- 
ing the mechanical labor of transcription), he might have filled several volumes with 
similar illustrations; and he is convinced that a work of this description, judiciously 
executed, would prove highly instructive, as well as entertaining, not only to the 
Christian world, but to readers of every description. 

Various topics, connected with the philpsophy of religion still remain to be 
illustrated. These shall form the subject of discussion in a future volume, should 
the present work be received with general approbation. 
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yee OUT ON: 


Tue objects of human knowledge may be re- 
duced to two classes—the relations of matter and 
the relations of mind; or, in other words, the ma- 
terial and the intellectual universe. Of these two 
departments of science, the intellectual universe 
is, in many respects, the most interesting and im- 
portant. For, in so far as our knowledge and re- 
searches extend, it appears highly probable, if not 
absolutely certain, that the material universe ex- 
ists solely for the sake of sentient and intelligent 
beings—in order to afford a sensible manifestation 
of the attributes of the great FirstsCause, and to 
serve as a vehicle of thought and a medium of 
enjoyment to subordinate intelligences. So in- 
timately related, however, are these two objects 
of human investigation, that a knowledge of the 
one cannot be obtained but through the medium 
of the other. The operations of mind cannot be 
earried on without the intervention of external 
objects; for if the material universe had never 
existed, we could never have prosecuted a train 
of thought;* and the beauties and sublimities of 
external nature can be perceived only by thinking 
beings, without the existence of which, the ma- 
terial universe would remain like a mighty blank, 
and might be said to have been created in vain.— 
Hence it appears, that, previous to our inquiries 
into the nature and relations of mind, it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, to study the phenomena 
of the material world, and the external actions of 
all those percipient beings with which it is peo- 
pled; for the knowledge of the facts we acquire 
in relation to these objects must form the ground- 
work of all our investigations. 

We are surrounded, on every hand, with minds 
of various descriptions, which evince the facul- 
ties of which they are possessed, by the various 
senses and active powers with which they are 
furnished. These minds are of various grada- 
tions, in point of intellectual capacity and acu- 
men, from man downward through all the ani- 
mated tribes which traverse the regions of earth, 
air, and sea. We have the strongest reason to 
believe, that the distant regions of the material 





* The whole train of ideas which passes through our 
minds on any subject may be considered as the images of 
external objects variously modified and combined. ‘These 
images we receive through the medium of our senses, by 
which we hold a communication with the material world.— 
All our ideas of God, and of the objects of religion,are derived 
from the same source. The illustrations of the attributes 
of the Deity, and of his moral administration, contained in 
Scripture, are derived from the external scenes of creation, 
and from the relationsof human society; consequentl 5 had 
the material world never existed, we could have forme’ no 
conceptions of the divine perfections similar to those which 
we now entertain, nor have prosecuted-a train of thought on 
any other subject; for the material ‘universe is the basis of 
all the knowledge we have hitherto acquired, or can acquire, 
respecting ourselves, our Creator or other intelligences,— 
Any person who is disposed to call in question this position 
must be prepared to point out, distinctly and specifically, 
those ideas or trains of thonght which are now derived 
throtigh the medium of the external serses, and from the ob- 
jects on which they are exercised. 
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world are also replenished with intellectual beings, 
of various orders, in which there may be a gra- 
dation upward, in the scale of intellect above that 
of a man, as diversified as that which we per- 
ceive in the descending scale, from man down- 
ward to the immaterial principle which animates 
a muscle, a srail, or a microscopic animalcula— 
When we consider the variety of original forms 
and of intellectual capacities which abounds in 
our terrestrial system, and that there is an infinite 
gap in the scale of being between the human 
mind and the Supreme Intelligence, it appears 
quite conformable to the magnificent harmony of 
the universe, and to the wisdom and benevolence 
of its Almighty Author, to suppose, that there 
are beings within the range of his dominions as 
far superior to man in the comprehension and ex- 
tent of mental and corporeal powers, as man is, 
in these respects, superior to the most despicable 
insect; and that these beings, in point of number, 
may exceed all human calculation and compre- 
hension. This idea is corroborated by several in- 
timations contained in the records of revelation, . 
where we have presented to our view a class of | 
intelligences endowed with physical energies, pow- 
ers of rapid motion, and a grasp of intellect, in- 
comparably superior to those which are possessed 
by any of the beings which belong to our sublu- 
nary system. 

To contemplate the various orders of intelli- 
gences which people the material universe, and 
the relations which subsist among them—the ar- 
rangements o7 the different worlds to which they 
respectively belong—the corporeal vehicles by 
which they hold a correspondence with the ma- 
terial system—the relation in which they stand 
to other worlds and beings, from which they are 
separated by the voids of space—and the excur- 
sions they occasionally make to different regions 
of that vast empire of which they form a part— 
to trace the superior intellectual faculties and the 
sensitive organs with which they are endowed— 
the profound investigations they have made into 
the economy of the universe—the trains of thought 
which they pursue, and the magnificent objects 
on which their faculties are employed—the emo- 
tions with which they view the scenes and trans- 
actions of such a world as ours—the means by 
which they have been carried forward in the ca- 
reer of moral and intellectual improvement—the 
history of their transactions since the period at 
which they were brought into existence—the pe- 
culiar dispensations of the Creator, and the revo- 
lutions that may have taken place among them— 
the progressions they have made from one stage 
of improvement to another—the views they have 
acquired of the perfections and the plans of their 
Almighty Sovereign—the transporting emotions 
of delight which pervade all their faculties—and 
the sublime adorations they offer up to the Foun- 
tain of all their felicity—-would constitute a 
source of the most exquisite gratification to every 
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holy, intelligent, and inquiring mind. But, since 
we are at present confined toa small corner of the 
universe of God, and surrounded by immeasura- 
ble voids of space, which intervene between our 
habitation and the celestial worlds, through which 
no human power can enable us to penetrate, we 
must remain ignorant of the nature and economy 
of those intellectual beings, until our souls take 
their flight from these “tabernacles of clay,” to 
join their kindred spirits in the invisible world. 
While we remain in our sublunary mansion, our 
investigations into the world of mind must, 
therefore, of necessity, be confined to the nature 
and attributes of the Uncreated Spirit, and to the 
faculties of our own minds and those of the sen- 
sitive beings with which we are surrounded.— 
These faculties, as they constitute the instruments 
by which all our knowledge, both human and di- 
vine, is acquired, have employed the attention of 
philosophers in every age, and have been the 
theme of many subtle and ingenious speculations; 
and they, doubtless, form an interesting subject 
of investigation to the student of intellectual 
science. 

But, of all the views we can take of the world 
of mind, the moral relations of intelligent beings, 
and the laws founded on these relations, are topics 
by far the most interesting and important. This 
subject may be treated in a more definite and tan- 
gible manner than the theories which have been 
formed respecting the nature and operations of 
the intellectual powers. Illustrations level to 
every capacity, and, which come home to every 
one’s bosom, may be derived both from reason and 
experience, from the annals of history, and the 
records of revelation. It is not involved in the 

ame difficulties and obscurity which have per- 
lexed the philosophy of the intellect; and there 
are certain principles which may be traced in re- 
lation to this subject, which-apply to all the ra- 
tional intelligences that God has formed, however 
diversified in respect of the regions of the uni- 
verse which they occupy, and in the extent of 
their intellectual powers. Above all, this subject 
is more intimately connected with the present 
and. future happiness of man than any other 
which comes within the range of human investi- 
gation; and therefore, forms a prominent and le- 
pe ueate branch of what may be termed “The 
hilosophy of Religion.’ 

That the moral relations of intelligent minds, 
and the temper and conduct corresponding with 
these relations, are essentially connected with the 
happiness of every rational agent, might be made 
to appear from a variety of cases, in which the 
reversing of certain moral laws or principles 
would inevitably lead to disorder and misery. I 
shall content myself with stating the following 
illustration:—We dwell in an obscure corner of 
God’s empire; but. the light of modern science 
has shown us, that worlds, a thousand times 
larger than ours, and adorned with more refulgent 
splendors, exist within the range of that system 
of which we form a part. It has also unfolded 
to our view other systems dispersed throughout 
the voids of space, at immeasurable distances, 
and in such vast profusion, that our minds are 
unable to grasp their number and their magnitude. 
Reason and revelation lead us to conclude, that 
all these worlds and systems are adorned with 
displays of divine wisdom, and peopled with my- 
riads of rational inhabitants. The human mind, 
after it has received notices of such stupendous 
scenes, naturally longs for a nearer and more in- 
timate inspection of the grandeur and economy 
of those distant provinces of the Creator’s em- 





pire; and is apt to imagine, that it would never 
weary, but would feel unmingled enjoyment, 


while it winged its flight from one. magnificent 
scene of creation to another. But although an 
inhabitant of our world were divested of the 
quality of gravitation, endowed with powers of 


‘rapid motion adequate to carry him along ‘‘to 


the suburbs of creation,’ and permitted by his 
Creator to survey all the wonders of the universe, 
if a principle of love and kindly affection to- 
ward fellow-intelligences did not animate his 
mind, if rage and revenge, pride and ambition, 
hatred and envy, were incessantly rankling in his 
breast, he could feel no transporting emotions, 
nor taste the sweets of true enjoyment. The 
vast universe, through which he roamed, would 
be transformed into a spacious hell; its beauties 
and sublimities could not prevent misery from 
taking possession of his soul; and, at every stage 
of his excursion, he could not-fail to meet with 
the indications of his Creator’s frown. For there 
appears, from reason and experience, as well as 
from the dictates of revelation, an absolute im- 
possibility of enjoying happiness so long as ma- 
levolent affections retain their ascendency in the 
heart of a mew intelligence, in whatever region 
of universal nature his residence may be found. 

Hence we may learn, that the highest attain- 
ments in science to which any one can arrive, 
though they may expand the range of his intel- 
lectual views, will not ensure to their possessor 
substantial and unmingled enjoyment, while his 
heart is devoid of benevolent affections, and while 
he is subjected to the influence of degrading and 
immoral passions. If it be possible that any one 
now exists in the literary world, who has devoted 
his life to the sublimest investigations of science, 
and has taken the most extensive views of the ar 
rangements of the material world, and yet whe 
remains doubtful as to the existence of a Supreme 
Intelligence, and of an eternal state of destina- 
tion; who is elated with pride at the splendor of 
his scientific acquirements; who treats his equals 
with a spirit of arrogance; who looks down with 
a haughty and sullen scowl on the inferior ranks 
of his fellow-men; who is haughty, overbearing, 
and revengeful in his general deportment, and 
who is altogether indifferent as to the moral prin- 
ciples he displays,—I would envy neither his hap- 
piness nor his intellectual attainments. He can 
enjoy none of those delightful emotions which 
flow from the exercise of Christian benevolence, 
nor any of those consolations which the good 
man feels amidst the various ills of life; and, be- 
yond the short span of mortal existence, he can 
look forward to no brighter displays of the gran- 
deur of the material and intellectual universe, but 
to an eternal deprivation of his powers of intelli- 
gence in the shades of annihilation. 

It must, therefore, be a matter deeply interest- 
ing to every intelligent agent, to acquire correct 
notions of the fundamental principles of moral 
action, and to form those habits which will fit 
him for the enjoyment of true felicity, to what- 
ever region of the universe he may afterward be 
transported.— In the illustration of this subject, 
I shall pursue a train of thought which I am not 
aware has been prosecuted by any previous wri- 
ts the subject of morality, and shall endea- 
vor to confirm and illustrate the views which may 
be exhibited, by an appeal to the discoveries of 
revelation. 

We have an abundance of ponderous volumes 
on the subject of moral philosophy; but the dif- 
ferent theories which have been proposed and dis- 
cussed, and the metaphysical mode in which the 
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subject has been generally treated, have seldom 
led to any beneficial practical results. To at- 
tempt tc treat the subject of morals without a 
reference to divine revelation, as most of our cel- 
ebrated moral writers have done, seems to be 
little short of egregious trifling. It cannot serve 
the purpose of an experiment, to ascertain how 
far the unassisted faculties of man can go in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the foundation and the 
rules of moral action; for the prominent princi- 
ples of Christian morality are so interwoven into 
the opinions, intercourses, and practices of mo- 
dern civilized society, and so familiar to the mind 
of every man who has been educated in a Chris- 
tian land, that it is impossible to eradicate the 
idea of them from the mind, when it attempts to 
trace the duty of man solely on the principles of 
reason. When the true principles of morality 
are once communicated through the medium of 
revelation, reason can demonstrate their utility, 
and their conformity to the character of God, to 
the order of the universe, and to the relations 
which subsist among intelligent agents. But we 
are by no means in a situation to determine 
whether they could ever have been discovered by 
the investigations and efforts of the unassisted 
powers of the human mind. The only persons 
who could fairly try such an experiment were the 
Greeks and Romans, and other civilized nations, 
in ancient times, to whom the light of revelation 
was not imparted. And what was the result of 
all their researches on this most important of all 
subjects? What were the practical effects of all 
the fine-spun theories and subtle speculations 
which originated in the schools of ancient philo- 
sophy, under the tuition of Plato and Socrates, 
of Aristotle and Zeno? The result is recorded 
in the annals of history, and in the writings of 
the apostles. “They became vain in their ima- 
ginations, and their foolish hearts were darkened. 
They were filled with all unrighteousness, forni- 
cation, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, 
envy, murder, deceit, malignity; they were back- 
biters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, inventors 
of evil things, disobedient to parents, without 
natural affection, implacable, and unmerciful.’’— 
Their general conduct was characterized by pride, 
lasciviousness, and reyenge; they indulged in the 
commission of unnatural crimes; they were ac- 
tuated by restless ambition, and they gloried in 
covering the earth with devastation and carnage. 
It is true, indeed, that some of the sects of phi- 
losophers propounded several maxims and moral 
precepts, the propriety of which cannot be ques- 
tioned; but noné of them could agree respecting 
either the foundation of virtue, or the ultimate 
object toward which it should be directed, or that 
in which the chief happiness of man consists; 
and hence it happened, that the precepts delivered 
by the teachers of philosophy had little influence 
on their own conduct, and far less on that of the 
unthinking multitude. Where do we find, in any 
of the philosophical schools of Greece and Rome, 
a recommendation of such precepts as these, 
“Love your enemies; do good to them who hate 
you; and pray for them who despitefully use you 
and persecute you?” In opposition to. such di- 
vine injunctions, we can trace, in the maxims and 
conduct of the ancient sages, a principle of pride 
insinuating itself into the trainof their most vir- 
tuous actions. It has been retkoned by some a 
wise anda witty answer which one of the philoso- 
phers returned to his friend, who had advised him 
to revenge an injury he had suffered; “‘ What, 


(says he) if an ass kicks me, must I needs kick 





him again?” Some may be disposed to consider 
such a reply as indicating a manly spirit, and 
true greatness of soul; but it carries in it a proud 
and supercilious contempt of human nature, and 
a haughtiness of mind, which are altogether in- 
consistent with the mild and benevolent precepts 
of Him, who, in the midst of his severest suffer- 
ings from men, exclaimed, “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

It appears somewhat preposterous to waste our 
time, and the energies of our minds, in labored 
metaphysical disquisitions, to ascertain the foun- 
dations of virtue, and the motives from which it 
is to be pursued; whether it consists in utility, in 
the fitness of things, or in the regulations of states 
and political associations, and whether it is to be 
prosecuted from a principle of self-love or of be- 
nevolence, when every useful question that can 
be started on this subject may be immediately 
solved by a direct application to the revelations of 
heaven, and an infallible rule derived for the di- 
rection of our conduct in all the circumstances 
and relations in which we may be placed. Even 
although the moral philosopher were to reject the 
Bible, as @ revelation from God, it would form 
no reason why its annunciations should be alto- 
gether overlooked or rejected. As an impartial 
investigator of the history of man, of the moral 
constitution of the human mind, and of the cir- 
cumstances of our present condition, he is bound 
to take into view every fact and every circumstance 
which may have a bearing on the important ques- 
tion which he undertakes to decide. Now, itisa 
fact, that such a book as the Bible actually exists 
—that, amidst the wreck of thousands of volumes 
which the stream of time has carried into obli- 
vion, it has survived for several thousands of 
years—that its announcements have directed the _ 
opinions and the conduct of myriads of man- — 
kind—that many of the most illustrious charac- 
ters that have adorned our race have submitted 
to its dictates, and governed their tempers and 
their actions by its moral precepts—that those 
who have been governed by its maxims have been 
distinguished by uprightness of conduct, and 
been most earnest and successful in promoting 
the happiness of mankind—that this book de- 
clares, that a moral revulsion has taken place in 
the constitution of man since he was placed upon 
this globe—and that the whole train of its moral 
precepts proceeds on the ground of his being con- 
sidered as a depraved intelligence. These are 
facts which even the infidel philosopher must ad- 
mit; and, instead of throwing them into the 
shade, or keeping them entirely out of view, he 
is bound, as an unbiased inquirer, to take them 
all into account in his researches into the moral 
economy of the human race. In particular, he 
is bound to inquire into the probability of the al- 
leged fact of the depravity of man, and to con- 
sider, whether the general train of human actions, 
the leading facts of history in reference to all 
ages and nations, and the destructive effects of 
several operations in the system of nature, have 
not a tendeney to corroborate this important 
point. For the fact, that man is a fallen intelli- 
gence, must materially modify every system of 
ethics that takes it into account. Should this 
fact be entirely overlooked, and yet ultimately be 
found to rest on a solid foundation, then, all the 
speculations and theories of those moralists who 
profess to be guided solely by the dictates of un- 
assisted reason, may prove to be nothing more 
than the reveries of a vain imagination, and to 
be built on “the baseless fabric of a vision.” 
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CHAPTER TI. 


ON THE MORAL RELATIONS OF IN TELLIGENT BEINGS TO THEIR CREATOR, 


SECTION I. | 


On THE PRIMARY OR MOST GENERAL IDEA OF MO-— 
RALITY, 


I concerve, that the first or most general idea 
of morality is, Orprr—or, that harmonious ‘dis- 
position and arrangement of intelligent beings, 
which is founded on the nature of things, and 
which tends to produce the greatest sum of hap- 
piness. 

Physical Order, or the order of the material 
universe, is that by which every part is made to 
harmonize to the other part, and all individually 
to the whole collectively. Thus, the adaptation 
of light to the eye, and of the eye to light; the 
adaptation of the structure of the ear and of the 
lungs to the constitution of the atmosphere, and 
its various undulations; the adaptation of the wa- 
ters, the vegetable productions of the field, the 
minerals in the bowels of the earth, the colors 
produced by the solar rays, and all the other parts 
and agencies of external nature, to the wants and 
the happiness of sentient beings; the adaptation 
of day and night to the labor and rest appointed 

rman; and the regularity of the motions of the 
eae bodies in their circuits round the sun— 
constitute the physical order, or harmony of the 
visible world; and it is this which constitutes its 
principal beauty, and which evinces the wisdom 
of its Almighty Author. 

Moral Order is the harmony: of intelligent be- 
ings in respect to one another, and to their Crea- 
tor, and is founded upon those relations in which 
they respectively stand to each other.—T hus, re- 
verence, adoration, and gratitude, from creatures, 
correspond or harmonize with the idea of a self. 
existent, omnipotent, and benevolent Being, on 
whom they depend, and from whom they derive 
every enjoyment,—and love, and good will, anda 
desire to promote each other’s happiness, harmo- 
nize with the idea of intelligences of the same 
species mingling together in social intercourses. 
For, it will at once be admitted, that affections 
directly opposite to these, and universally preva- 
lent, would tend to destroy the moral harmony of 
the intelligent universe, and to introduce anarchy 
and confusion, and consequently misery, among 
all the rational, inhabitants of the material wor 

The following brief illustration, by way: of co’ 
trast, may, perhaps, have a tendency more parti- 
cularly to impress the mind with the idea of order 
intended to be conveyed in the above stated defi- 
nitions. 

Suppose the principle which unites the plane- 
tary globes in one harmonious system, to be dis- 
solved, and the planets to run lawlessly through 
the sky—suppose the planet Jupiter to forsake his 
orbit, and in his course to the distant regions of 
Space, to impinge against the planet Saturn, and 
to convulse the solid crust of that globe from its 
surface to its ‘center, to disarrange the order of its 
satellites, to shatter its rings into pieces, and to 
carry the fragments of them along with him in 
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lof destruction, 


his lawless career,—suppose the sun to attract his 
nearest planets to his surface with a force that 
would shake them to their centers, and dissolve 
their present constitution,—suppose the moon to 
fly from her orbit, and rush toward the planet Ve- 
nus,—the earth to be divested of its atmosphere, 
the foundations of its mountains to be overturned, 
and to be hurled into the plains, and into the ocean; 
its seas and rivers to forsake their ancient.chan- 
nels, and to overflow the land, and its human in- 
habitants swept promiscuously along with the 
inferior animals into dens and caves, and crevices 
of the earth, and into the bottom of the ocean:— 
in such a scene, we should have presented to our 
view a specimen of physical confusion and disor- 
der; and it would form an impressive emblem of 
the state of rational beings, whose moral order is 
completely subverted. 

Again, suppose the rational inhabitants of our 
globe to be universally set against each other, in 
order to accomplish their misery and destruction— 
suppose the child rising in opposition to his pa- 
rents, the wife plotting the destruction of her 
husband, the brother insnaring his sister, and de- 
coying her to ruin,—teachers of all descriptions 
ineuleating the arts of deception, of revenge, and 
and representing every principle 
and fact as contrary to what it really is—false- 
hoods of every description -industriously forged 
and circulated as facts through every rank of so- 
ciety—rulers setting themselves in opposition to 
the populace, and plotting their destruction, while 
they are at the same time actuated by a principle 
of pride, of énvy, and malice against each other— 
the populace setting themselves in Opposition to 
their rulers, exterminating them from the earth, 
subverting every principle of law and order, grati- 
fying, without control, every principle of revenge, 
avarice, lasciviousness and sensual indulgence, and 
enjoying-a'diabolical satisfaction in contemplating 
the scenes of misery they have created:—in short, 
every one beholding in his neighbor the malevo- 
lence of a fiend armed with instruments of de- 
struction, and devising schemes to secure his 
misery and ruin. Suppose the lower animals, im- 
pelled by revenge, to rise up in indignation against 
man, and to swell the horrors of this general anar- 
chy—suppose the superior orders of intelligences 
to mingle in this scene of confusion, to exert their 
high physical and intellectual powers in adding 
fuel to these malevolent principles and operations, 
and in attempting to drag other intelligences of a 
still higher order from their seats of bliss—sup- 
pose all these intelligences actuated by an impla- 
cable hatred of their Creator, combined to deface 
the beauties of the material creation, and then to 
eng in a wat of universal extermination 
throughout the whole intelligent system in every 
region of the universe: such a state of things, if 
it could exist in the universe, would form a per- 
fect contrast to moral order; it would present a 
scene in which existence could not be desirable to 
any intelligent mind, and in which happiness 
could not possibly be enjoyed by any rational 
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being, but by Him who is eternally happy inde- 
pendently of his creatures. Moral order, then, is 
completely opposed to such a state of things as 
has now been represented; it consists in every 
being holding its proper station in the universe, 
acting according to the nature of that station, and 
using its powers and faculties for the purposes for 
which they were originally intended; and the 
grand object intended to be accomplished by this 
order, is, the happiness of the whole,—without 
which misery would reign uncontrolled through- 
out all the ranks of intelligent existence. 

This state of the moral world is most frequently 
designated in scriptare by the term holiness. Of 
the ideas included under this term, and several of 
its kindred epithets, very vague and imperfect 
conceptions are frequently entertained. Its lead- 
ing or generic idea, from what has been now sta- 
ted, will evidently appear to be, a conformity to 
order, founded on the relations of intelligent be- 
ings to each other; or, in other words, it consists 
in a complete conformity to the law of God (which 
is founded on those relations), including both the 
action and the principle from which it flows. In 
reference to created beings, holiness may, there- 
fore, be defined to be a conformity to the moral order 
of the universe,—and, in relation to the Creator, 
it is that perfection of ‘his nature, which leads him to 
promote the moral order and happiness of intelligent 
beings, and to counteract everything which stands 
tn opposition to this object. i 

That the leading ideas and definitions now sta- 
ted are-correct, will, perhaps, more distinctly ap- 
pear in the course of the following discussions 
and illustrations; but should any one be disposed 
to call in question the statements now given in 
reference to the primary idea of morality, his dif- 
ference of opinion on this point will not materi- 
ally affect the leading train of sentiment prosecu- 
ted in the further elucidation of this subject. 





SECTION II. 


ON THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY. 


Tue leading idea of morality or holiness, as now 
stated, resolves itself into the two following prin- 
ciples—love to God the Creator, and love to fellow 
intelligences. These are the two grand springs on 
which. the whole moral machine of the universe 
depends. All the diversified actions by which 
happiness is diffused among intelligent agents, are 
only so many ramifications of these two simple 
and sublime principles, which connect all holy 
beings throughout the wide empire of God, in one 
harmonious union. This we are not left to infer 
merely from the nature of things, but have the 
authority of the supreme Legislator, as our war- 
rant for placing these principles as the foundation 
of all moral virtue among every class of moral 
agents. For thus saith our Saviour, “THovu sHaur 
Love THe Lorp Tay Gop wiry aLL THY HEART, 
AND WITH ALL THY MIND, AND WITH ALL THY 
sTrenctH. This is the first and great command- 
ment. The second is like unto it: Tuov sHarr 
LOVE, THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF. On these two 
principles hang all the law and #he prophets.” 

These principles, now that they are communi- 
cated, and sanctioned by diyine authority, appear 
quite accordant to the dictates of enlightened rea- 
son, and calculated to promote the happiness of 
the intelligent creation; yet we never find that 
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, the moral systems of pagan philosophers, in any 
country, were built on this foundation, or that 
they assumed them as indispensable axioms to 
guide them in their speculations on the subject of 
ethics. % 

In elucidating \this topic, I shall endeavor to 
show the reasonableness and the utility of these 
principles of moral action, from a consideration 
of the nature of God, and the relations in which 
intelligent beings stand to him as the source of 
their existence and felicity—from the nature of 
subordinate intelligences, and the relations in 
which they stand to one another—from the mi- 
sery which must inevitably follow, where such 
principles are violated or reversed—from the hap- 
piness that would necessarily flow from their full 
operation—and, lastly, that they apply to the cir- 
‘cumstances of all created intelligences wherever 
existing, throughout the boundless universe—I 
have used the plural term principles, to express 
the foundation of moral action, because our Sa- 
viour has arranged them under two distinct heads, 
in the passage just how quoted; but strictly speak- 
ing, there is hut one principle, namely, Love, which 
divides itself, as it were;into two great streams, 
one directing its course toward the supreme Source 
of all felicity,‘and the other toward ‘all the subor- 
dinate intelligences He has created. 


First Principle—Lovr to Gop. 


Love, considered in reference to the Supreme 

Being, may be viewed as dividing itself into a 
variety of streams or kindred emotions, all flow- 
ing from one source. The most prominent of 
these emotions are the following— Admiration, _ 
which consists in a delightful emotion, arising 
from a contemplation of the wonderful works of — 
God, and of the wisdom and goodness which they 
unfold—Reverence, which is nearly allied to ad- 
miration, is a solemn emotion, mingled with awe 
and delight, excited in the mind, when it contem- 
plates the perfections, and the grand operations 
of the Eternal Mind—Gratitude, which consists 
in affection to the Supreme Being, on account of 
the various benefits he has conferred upon us— 
Humility, which consists in a just sense of our 
own character and ‘condition, especially when we 
compare ourselves with the purity and perfection 
of the divine character. To these emotions may 
be added Complacency and delight in the character 
and operations of God—Adoration of his excel- 
lencies, and an unlimited Dependence upon him 
in reference to our present concerns, and to our 
future destination. I have stated these different 
modifications of the first principle of morality, 
because, in the following illustrations, they may 
all occasionally. be taken into account, when an 
allusion is made to the affections, which the cha- 
racter and operations of the Divine Being have a 
tendency to excite. ‘ 
' Love is that noble affection which is excited by 
amiable objects; and therefore, in order to its being 
rational, permanent, and delightful, it must be 
founded on the perception of certain amiable 
qualities or attributes connected with its object. 
In order to demonstrate the reasonableness of this 
affection in reference to God, it is only requisite 
to consider his character and perfections, and the 
relation in which he stands to us as the Author 
of our existence and enjoyments. But, as a com- 
prehensive view of this subject would require 
volumes for its illustration, I shall confine myself 
to the illustration of caly two or three lineaments 
of the divine character. 
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SECTION III. 


Gin 


ON THE OMNIPOTENCE oF Gop. 


WE naturally venerate and admire a character 
in which physical energy is combined with high 
intellectual powers, when these powers are uni- 
formly exerted in the counteraction of vice and 
misery, and in the promotion of happiness. On 


‘his ground, the Omnipotence of God is calculated4 of a thousand miles every minute! 


to affect the mind with that particular modifica- 
tion of love, which is designated by the term Re- 
verence. Were it possible that any human being 
could construct a machine, by means of which, in 
combination with his own physical powers, he 
could transport himself and his treasures from one 
region of the globe to another, at the rate of 200 
miles in an hour, and were he, at the same time, 
to devote his treasures, and his moral and jintel- 
lectual energies to the improvement and meliora- 
tion of the various tribes of mankind in every 
clime through which he passed, such an object 
could not fail of exciting in our minds a sentiment 
of admiration and reverence. Were one of the 
highest orders of created intelligences to descend 
from his celestial mansion, and to display himself 
to our view in all the bright radiance of his native 
heaven—were he to take his station over the regions 
of Thibet or Hindostan, and, after having excited 
the attention of a wondering populace, were he to 
detach the huge masses of the Himalaya moun- 
tains from their foundations, and toss them into 
the depths of the Indian Ocean, and, in the course 
of a few hours, transform the barren wastes of 
that dreary region into a scene of beauty and 
luxuriant vegetation, and cause splendid cities to 
arise, where formerly nothing was presented to 
the view but a bleak and frightful wilderness—at 
such a display of physical power, combined with 
benevolent design, we could not withhold a feel- 
ing of awe, and a sentiment of reverence, almost 
approaching to religious adoration. 

If; then, the contemplation of physical and 
mental energies, with which even created beings 
may possibly be invested, would excite our admi- 
ration and reverence, what powerful emotions of 
this description must the energies of the Uncrea- 
ted Mind be calculated to produce, when they are 
contemplated by the eye of enlightened reason, 
and in the light of divine revelation! When this 
huge globe on which we dwell existed in the state 
of a shapeless and unformed mass; when land, 
and water, and air, were blended in wild confu- 
sion, and chaos and darkness extended their do- 
minion over all its gloomy regions, at His com- 
mand “light sprung out of darkness, and order 
out of confusion ;”? the sep ntsins reared their 
projecting summits, the valleys were depressed, 
the caverns of the ocean. were hollowed out, and 


the waters retired to the places which He ha 
pointed for them. The fields were clothed 


luxuriant verdure; Eden appeared in all its beauty; 
the inferior tribes of animated existence took pos- 
session of the air, the waters, and the earth, and 
man was formed in the image of his Maker, to 
complete this wondrous scene. At this period, 
too, the earth received such a powerful impulse 
from the hand of its Creator, as has carried it 
along through the voids of space, with all its fur- 
niture and inhabitants, in the most rapid career, 
for six thousand years; having already moved 
through a space of 3,480,000,000,000 miles, and 
will still continue its unremitting course for thou- 
sands of years to come, until the « mystery: of 
Providence be finished.” 

Would we be struck with admiration and as- 





tonishment, at beho 
ligence tossing a mo 
strong emotions of reverence and awe, then, ought 
to pervade our minds, when we behold the Al- 
mighty every moment producing effects infinitely 
more powerful and astonishing! What would be 
our astonishment, were we to behold, from a dis- 
tance, a globe as large as the earth tossed from 
the hand of Omnipotence, and flying at the rate 
Yet this is 
nothing more than what is every day produced 
by the unceasing energies of that Power which 
first called us into existence. That impulse which 
was first given to the earth at its creation is: still 
continued, by which it is carried round every day 
from west to east, along with its vast population, 
and at the same time impelled forward through 
the regions of space at the rate of sixty-eight 
thousand miles in an hour. Nor is this among 
the most wonderful effects of divine power: it is 
only one comparatively small specimen of that 
omnipotent energy which resides in the Eternal 
Mind. When we lift our eyes toward the sky, 
we behold bodies a thousand times larger than this 
world of ours, impelled with similar velocities 
through the mighty expanse of the universe. We 
behold the planetary globes wheeling their rapid 
courses around the sun, with unremitting velo- 
city—the comets returning from their long ex- 
cursions in the distant regions of space, and flying 
toward the center of our system with a velocity 
of hundreds of thousands of miles an hour—the 
sun himself impelled toward: some distant region 
of space, and carrying along with him all his at- 
tendant planets—and, in a word, we have the 
strongest reason to conclude, that all the vast: sys- 
tems of the universe, which are more numerous 
than language can express, are in rapid and inces- 
sant motion around the throne of the Eternal, 
carrying forward the grand designs of infinite 
wisdom which they are destined to accomplish.* 
It must, however, be admitted, that the mani- 
festation of power, or great physical energy, ab- 
stractly considered, is not of itself calculated to 
produce that emotion of reverence which flows 
from love, unless the being in whom it resides ex- 
erts it for the purposes of benevolence. A superior 
being, endowed with great physical and intellectual 
energies, which were exerted solely for the purpose 
of destruction, could inspire no feelings but those 
of dread and alarm; and were it possible to con- 
ceive an omnipotent being divested of the attribute 
of benevolence, or possessed of a capricious cha- 
racter, he would form the most terrible object 
which the human mind could contemplate. But 
the attribute of infinite power, neneielae 
with infinite wisdom and goodness, conveys an 
idea the most glorious and transporting. Every 
display of divine power to which I have now al- 
luded, has the communication of happiness for its 
object. The motion of the earth around its axis 
every twenty-four hours, is intended to distribute 
light and darkness, in regular proportions, to all 
the inhabitants of the earth, and to correspond to 
the labor and rest appointed for man. It produces 
avariety which is highly gratifying to the rational 
mind; for, while our fellow-men on the oppesite 
side of the globe are enjoying the splendors of the 
noonday sun, the.shades of night, which at that 
time envelop our hemisphere, are the means of 
disclosing to our view the magnificent glories of 
the starry frame. Were this motion to cease, this 
world and all its inhabitants would be, thrown into 





* See a more comprehensive illustration of this subject in 
‘* The Christian Philosopher,” pp. 8—29. 
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a state of confusion and tnidery. While the in- 
habitants of one hemisphere enjoyed the splendors 
of perpetual day, the glories of the nocturnal 
heavens would be forever vailed from their view, 
and the inhabitants of the other hemisphere would 
be enveloped in the shades of eternal night. While 
the one class was suffering under the scorching 
effects of excessive heat, the other would be fro- 
zen to death amidst the rigors of insufferable 
cold—vegetable nature, in both cases, would lan- 
guish, and the animal tribes would be gradually 
extinguished. 
The same benevolent intention may be per- 
ceived in that exertion of power by which the 
earth is carried forward in its annual course 
around the sun. From this motion we derive all 
the pleasures we enjoy from the vicissitude of the 
seasons; without which the variety of nature that 
appears in the beauties of spring, the luxuriance 
of summer, the fruits of autumn, and the repose 
of winter, would be completely destroyed. And, 
it is worthy of notice, that_all this variety is en- 
joyed every moment by some one tribe or other 
of the human family; for while it is summer in 
one region, it is winter in another; and while one 
class of our fellow-men is contemplating the open- 
ing beauties of spring, another is gathering in the 
fruits of harvest. The same benevolent designs, 
we have every reason to believe, are displayed in 
those more magnificent exertions of divine power 
which appear among all the rolling worlds on 
high; for, in so far as our observations extend, all 
the arrangements-of.the planetary globes appear 
calculated to promote the happiness of sentient 
and intellectual beings. 
While, therefore, we contemplate the operations 
of -divine’ power, either in the earth or in the 
heavens, we perceive everything which is calcu- 
lated to inspire us with love, admiration, and rey- 
erence. When we lie down on our pillows in the 
evening, how pleasing it is to reflect, that the 
power of our Almighty Father will be exerted in 
carrying us round in safety several thousands of 
miles, during our repose in sleep, in order that 
our eyes may be again cheered with the morning 
light? When, amidst the gloom and storms of 
winter, we look forward to the reviving scenes of 
spring, we know that we must be carried forward 
more than a hundred millions of miles, before we 
can enjoy the pleasures of that delightful season; 
and when spring arrives, we must be carried 
desugh Me voids of space a hundred millions of 
miles farther, before we can reap the fruits of sum- 
mer and harvest. How delightful, then, is the 
thought, that the omnipotent energy of our hea- 
venly Father is incessantly exerted in producing 
such a wonderful effect, accompanied by such a 
variety of beneficent changes, all contributing to 
our enjoyment!* 

' What is the reason, then, why we feel so little 
admiration and reverence at the beneficent opera- 

. tions of divine power ? 
with veneration and wonder at beholding a supe+ 
rior created intelligence tossing a range of moun- 
tains mto the sea, why do we behold, with so 
much apathy, effects ten thousand times more 





* In this, and other places of this work, the truth of the 
annual and diurnal motions of the earth is taken for 
granted, because I conceive if is susceptible of the clearest 
demonstration — (See“Christian Phi“ >sopher,” pp. 23, 83, 
147, 149.) But, should the truth of this position be called 
in question or denied, it will not materially affect the pro- 
priety of such moral reflections as are here stated ; for, in 
this case, a similar, or even a much greater display of om- 
nipotence must be admitted in reference to the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, in bringing about the succession of 
day and night, and the changes of the seasons, 


If we should be struck’ 
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energetic and astonishing? One .general reason 
among others, undoubtedly is, that the moral con- 
stitution of man has suffered a melancholy de-: 
rangement; in consequence of which, the train 
of his thoughts and affections has been turned 
out of its original channel. The Scriptures are 
clear and explicit on this point; they declare, in . 
the most positive terms, that the carnal mind 
is enmity against God,” and that, in consequence 
of this depraved principle, the wicked “walk in 
the vanity of their minds, being alienated from 
the life of God. They say to the Almighty, De- 
part from us, for we desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways. God is not in all their thoughts, and 
through pride of their countenances they will not 
call upon God.”’— Another reason jis, that the 
almighty Agent who produces so stupendous 
effects, remains invisible to mortal eyes. Werea 
celestial intelligence to appear in a splendid and 
definite form, and to produce such effects as I 
have supposed, the connection between the agent 
and the effects produced, would forcibly strike 
the senses and the imagination. But he who sits 
on the throne of the universe, and conducts all 
its movements, is a being “who dwells in light 
unapproachable, whom no man hath seen, or can 
see.” He can be contemplated only through the 
sensible manifestations he gives of his perfections; 
and, were the train of our thoughts properly. di- 
rected, we would perceive him operating in every 
object, and in every movement. We would hear 
his voice in the wind and the thunder, in the 
earthquake, the storm, and the tempest; we would 
see him in the beauties and sublimities of sublu- 
nary nature, in the splendors of the sun, and the 
glories of the nocturnal sky; and, in whatever 
situation we might be placed, we would feel our- 
selves surrounded with the omnipotent energies 
of an ever-present Deity. ay i 
The contemplation of God as an omnipotent 
being, is calculated to inspire the mind with love 
and confidence in the prospect of futurity. The 
promises addressed to us by a wise and benevolent 
being can excite in us trust and dependence, only 
in so far as we are convinced of his ability to 
secure their fulfillment. If almighty power were 
not an attribute of the Eternal Mind, or were we 
unable to trace its operations in visible existing 
facts, then all the promises and delineations of 
revelation, in reference to unseen and eternal 
objects, might prove to be nothing more than 
imaginary scenes, that. could never be realized. 
But the good man, who perceives omnipotent 
energy in incessant operation throughout all the 
scenes of the universe which surround him, feels 
the most perfect security in looking forward to 
the scene of his future destination, and to those 
changes and revoluti dil which shall succeed the 
period of his present existence. He knows that, 
ina few years at most, that immortal principle 
which now animates his frame, will take its flight 
m its earthly mansion.to a world unknown. 
To what regions it will direct its course; what 
scenes and prospects will be unfolded to its view; 
what intercourse it may have with the spirits of 
departed men, or with other intelligences; in what 
state it shall pass its existence until the consum- 
mation of the present plan of Providence— 
whether it shall remain as a naked spizit entirely 
disconnected with the visible universe, or be 
clothed with some ethereal vehicle, to enable it to 
hold a correspondence with other regions of the 
material creation—he is at present unable to deter- 
mine. He knows that his body, too, shall disap- 
pear from the living world, and be reduced to 
corruption and ashes. In what manner the essen- 
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tial particles of this body shall be preserved 
distinct from those of all other human_ bodies, 


after they have been tossed about by the winds, 
and blended with the other elements of nature; 
by what means they shall be reunited into a more 

lprious form; and how the separate spirit shall be 
enabled to recognize its renovated and long-lost 
partner at the resurrection of the just—he can 
form no conception. 

He knows, that the globe on which he now 
resides is doomed to be dissolved amidst devouring 
flames, when “ the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, and the earth, and the works that are therein, 
shall be burnt up ’’—that the ashes of all the myr- 
iads of the race of Adam shall issue from the 
caverns of the ocean, and from the charnel houses, 
in every region of the land—that they shall be 
molded into new organical structures, united 
with their kindred spirits, and be convened in one 
grand assembly before God, the Judge: of all. He 
knows, that “new heavens and a new earth”? will 
be arranged for the residence of the ‘ redeemed 
from among men;’’ but in what region of the 
universe this abode may be prepared, what scenes 
it will unfold, and by what means the innumera- 
ble company of the righteous shall be transported 
from amidst the ruins of this globe to that celestial 
habitation—he is at present at a loss to form even 
a conjecture. He knows, that after these solemn 
changes have been effected, ages numerous as the 
drops of the ocean will roll over him—that worlds 
numerous as the stars of heaven will still run 
their destined rounds—that other systems may 
undergo important changes and revolutions—that 
hew systems of creation may be gradually emer- 
ging into existence, and that scenes of magnifi- 
cence and glory, different from all that ever pre- 
ceded them,may incessantly rise to view, through- 
out the lapse of unceasing duration. But, in the 
prospect of all these solemn and important events, 
he beholds—in that almighty energy which wheels 
our globe around from day to day, and impels it 
in its annual course, and which directs, at the 
same time, the movements of all the hosts of 
heaven—the exertion of a benevolent power, 
which is calculated to inspire him with love and 
confidence, and which is able to secure his hap- 
piness amidst the revolutions of worlds, and 
amidst all the scenes through which he may pass 
during an immortal existence. Under this im- 
pression, he can adopt the affectionate and tri- 
umphant language of the psalmist—* Whom have 
Tin heaven but thee, and there is none upon earth 
that I desire beside thee! My heart and my flesh 
shall fail, but God is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion forever.” 

Thus it appears, that the omnipotence of God 
is one of those attributes ‘ot his nature which is 
particularly calculated to fill the mind with sen- 
timents of love and confidence, udmiration and 
reverence. And, if such emotions be at all excited 
in the mind, they must rise to the highest 4 
of elevation to which we can carry them; for 
there is no other object or being that possesses 
the same perfection, or can claim the same de- 
gree of affection and love. If we love God at all, 
it must be “ with all our heart, with all our under- 
standing, and with all our strength.” The con- 
siderations to which I have now adverted, have 
been too seldom taken into view in moral and 
religinus discussions on this topic. The omnipo- 
tence of the Deity is seldom exhibited as a ground 
and an excitement of veneration and love, and 
yet it stands, as it were, on the forefront of the 
divine character, giving beauty and efficiency to 
all his other perfections:: without which wisdom, 
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benevolence, faithfulness, mercy, and patience, 
would degenerate into empty names, and form:no 
solid foundation for the exercise of confidence 
and hope. And, therefore, it is the duty of every 
Christian, to endeavor, by every proper means, to 
enlarge his conceptions of the operations of om- 
nipotence, and to familiarize his mind to contem- 
plations of the magnitude, motions, grandeur, 
and immensity of God’s works, in order that his 
love to God may be elevated aud expanded, and 
his faith and hope strengthened and invigorated. 
To this attribute of Jehovah the inspired writers 
uniformly direct our views, as a source of joy and 
confidence. ‘Praise ye the Lord,—praise him, 
ye servants of the Lord; for I know that Jehovah 
is great, and that our Lord is above all Gods. 
Whatever the Lord pleased, that did he, in hea- 
ven, and in earth, in the seas, and all deep places. 
Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised; his 
greatness is. unsearchable. I will speak of the 
glorious honor of thy majesty, and of thy won- 
drous works. I will speak of the might of thy 
terrible acts, and will declare thy greatness; to 
make known to the sons of men thy mighty op- 
erations, and the glorious majesty of thy kingdom. 
Happy is he who hath the God of Jacob for his 
help, whose hope is in the Lord his God, who 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, who keepeth truth forever.” 


SE CTL OLN IOV. 
ON THE waisDoMm AND GOODNESS OF Gop. 


Anotuer feature in the divine character, which 
is calculated to excite our most ardent affection, 
is, the Wisdom and Goodness of God. These two 
attributes may be considered under one head, 
since they are always inseparable in their opera- 
tion. Goodness proposes the end, namely, the 
happiness of the sensitive and intelligent creation; 
and Wisdom selects the most proper meuns for its 
accomplishment. 

Wherever genius appears combined with be- 
nevolent intentions and beneficent operations, we 
cannot withold a certain portion of affection and 
regard. 7 

When we behold a man like Howard, devoting 
his wealth, his knowledge, his intellectual and ac- 
tive powers, to alleviate the sorrows, and to pro- 
mote the happiness of his fellow-men—when we 
behold him in retirement at his native mansion, 
a universal blessing to his neighbors around him, 
furnishing employment for the poo erecting 
schools for the instruction of thei hildren, 
watching over the morals of his neighborhood, 
visiting the abodes of affliction, acting the part of 
a physician to their bodies, imparting spiritual in- 
struction to their souls, promoting the knowledge 
and practice of religion, and extending his benev- 
olent regards to persons of all religious persua- 
sions—when we behold him leaving his native 
country and the friends of his youth, on a tour 
of benevolence over all Europe and the East; 
hazarding his health and his life in the service of 
humanity, diving into the depths of dungeons, 
plunging into the infected atmospheres of hospi- 
tals and jails, visiting the lonely and squalid priso- 
ner, entering fhe wretched hovels of sorrow and 
affliction, administering consolation and relief, and 
surveying the dimensions of misery and distress 





among men of all nations, for the purpose of de- 
vising schemes for the relief of the distresses of 
suffering humanity, and for promoting the com- 
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forts of mankind—when such a character appears 
on the stage of life, there is no class of the human 
race, whose powers are not completely vitiated, 
but must feel toward it strong emotions of esteem 
and affectionate regard. 

But what are all the wise and beneficent de- 
sigus of a fellow-mortal, when compared with 
the numerous and diversified streams of benevo- 
lence which are incessantly flowing from the un- 
created source of felicity! They are but as a 
drop to the ocean, or as an atom when compared 
with the immensity of the universe. On him all 
beings depend, from the archangel to the worm; 
from Him they derive their comforts; to Him 
they are indebted for all their powers and facul- 
ties; and on him their eternal felicity depends. 
Were we to prosecute this subject to any extent, 
it would lead us into a field on which volumes 
might be written and yet the greater part of the 
displays of divine beneficence would remain un- 
recorded. I shall therefore confine myself to the 
selection of only a few instances ef the wisdom 
and goodness of God. 

Wherever we turn our eyes in the world 
around us, we behold innumerable instances of 
our Creator’s beneficence. In order that the eye 
and the wmagination may be gratified and charm- 
ed, he has spread over the surface of our terres- 
trial habitation an assemblage of the richest co- 
lors, which beautify and adorn the landscape of 
the earth, and present to our view a picturesque 
and diversified scenery, which is highly gratifying 
to the principle of novelty implanted in the hu- 
man mind. On all sides we behold a rich variety 
of beauty and magnificence. Here, spread the 
wide plains and fertile fields, adorned with fruits 
and verdure; there, the hills rise in gentle slopes, 
and the mountains rear their snowy tops to the 
clouds, distilling from their sides the brooks 
and rivers, which enliven and fertilize the plains 
through which they flow. Here, the lake stretches 
into a smooth expanse in the bosom of the moun- 
tains; there, the rivers meander through the forests 
and the flowery fields, diversifying the rural scene, 
and distributing health and fertility in their train. 
Here, we behold the rugged cliffs and the stately 
port of the forest; there, we are charmed with 
the verdure of the meadow, the enamel of flowers, 
the azure of the sky, and the gay coloring of the 
morning and evening clouds. In order that this 
scene of beauty and magnificence might be ren- 
dered visible, He formed the element, of: light, 
without which the expanse of the universe would 
be a boundless desert, and its beauties forever 
vailed from our sight. It opens to our view the 
mountains, the hills, the vales, the woods, the 
lawns, the flocks and herds, the wonders of the 
mighty deep, and the radiant orbs of heaven. Tt 


paints a thousand different hues on the objects | 
|tiant abundance, plums, figs, apples, pears, ture 
r 4 carrots, cresses, potatoes, and, above all, 


around us, and promotes a cheerful and extensive 
intercourse among all the inhabitants of the globe. 

Again, in order to gratify the sense of hearing, 
He formed the atmosphere, and endowed it with 
an undulating quality, that it might waft to our 
ears the pleasures of sound, and all the charms of 
music. The murmuring of the brooks, the whis- 
pers of the gentle breeze, the soothing sound of 
the rivulet, the noise of the waterfall, the hum 
of bees, the buzz of insects, the chirping of birds, 
the soft notes of the nightinga‘e, and the melody 
of thousands of the feathered songsters, which fill 
the groves with their warblings, produce a plea- 
sant variety of delightful emotions;—the nume- 
rous modulations of the human voice, the articu- 
“ste sounds peculiar to the human species, by 
“hich the interchanges of thought and affection 
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are promoted, the soft notes of the piano forte, the 
solemn sounds of the organ—and even the roar- 
ing of the stormy ocean, the dashings of the 
mighty cataract, and the rolling thunders which 
elevate the soul to sentiments of sublimity and 
awe—are all productive of a mingled variety of 
pleasures; and demonstrate that the distribution of 
happiness is one grand end of the operations of 
our bountiful Creator. 

To gratify the sense of smelling, he has per- 
fumed the air with a variety\of delicious odors, 
which are incessantly exhaled from a thousand 
plants and flowers. Countless millions of these 
odoriferous particles, which elude the penetiating 
power of the finest microscope to discover, are 
continually wafted about by the air, and floating 
around us, impervious to the sight, the hearing, 
and the touch, but calculated to convey pleasure 
to the soul, through the medium of the olfactory 
nerves, and to enable us to “banquet on the 
invisible dainties of nature.’ 

To gratify the sense of feeling, he has connect- 


‘| ed pleasure with the contact of almost everything 


we have occasion to touch, and has rendered it 
subservient for warning us of whatever may, be dis- 
agreeable or dangerous. Had a malevolent being 
constructed the body of man, and formed the 
arrangements of external nature, he might have 
rendered the contact of every object of touch as 
acutely painful as when wé.clasp a prickly shrub, 
or thrust our fingers against the point of a needle. 

To gratify the sense of taste, and to nourish 
our bodies, he has furnished us with a rich yva- 
riety of aliments, distributed not with a niggardly 
and a sparing hand, but with a luxuriant profu- 
sion, suited to the tastes of every sentient being, 
and to the circumstances of the inhabitants: of 
every clime. He has not confined his bounty 
merely to the relief of our necessities, by confin- 
ing us to the use of a few tasteless herbs and 
roots, but has covered the surface of the earth 
with an admirable profusion of plants, herbs, 
grains, and delicious fruits of a thousand different 
qualities and tastes, which contribute to the sen- 
sitive enjoyment and comfort of man. In almost 
every region of the earth, corn is to be found in 
the valleys surrounded by the snowy mountains 
of the North, as well as in the verdant plains of 
the Torrid Zone. In warm regions, cool and de- 
licious fruits are provided for the refreshment of 
the inhabitants, and the trees are covered with 
luxuriant foliage to screen them from the inten- 
sity of the solar heat!* Every season presents 
us with a variety of fruits peculiar to itself, dis- 
tributed by the munificent hand of the “Giver of 
all good.”” The month of June presents us with 
cabbages, cauliflowers, and cherries; July, with 
gooseberries, raspberries, peaches, and apricots; 
August and September scatter before us, in luxu- 





* The manner in which the Creator has contrived a supply 
for the thirst of man, in sultry places, is worthy of admira- 
tion.—He has placed amidst the burning sands of African, a 
plant, whose leaf, twisted round like a cruet, is always fill- 
ed with a large glass full of fresh water; the gullet of this 
cruet is shut by the extremity of the leaf itself so as to pre- 
vent the water from evaporating. He has planted in some 
other districts of the same'country, a great tree, called by 
the negroes boa, the trunk of which, of a prodigious bulk, ia 
naturally hollowed like a cistern. In the rainy season, it 
receives its fill of water, which continues fresh and cool in 
the greatest heats, by means of the tufted foliage which 
crowns its summit. In some of the parched, rocky islands 
in the West Indies, there is found a tree called the water 
lianne, so full of sap, that if you cut a single branch of it, as 
much water is immediately discharged as a man can drink 
at a-draught, and it is perfectly pure and limpid. See 
Pierre’s “ Studies of Nature.” 
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wheat, oats, rye, and barley, which constitute the 
‘staff of bread ’’ for the support of man and beast; 
and although we are indebted chiefly to the summer 
and autumn for these rich presents, yet, by the 
assistance of human art, we can preserve and en- 
joy the greater part during winter and spring. 
The soil which produces these dainties has never 
yet lost its fertility, though it has brought forth 
the harvests of six thousand years, but still repays 
our labor with its annual treasures;—and, were 
selfish man animated with the same liberal and 
generous views as his. munificent Creator, every 
individual of the human family would be plenti- 
fully supplied with a share of these rich and deli- 
cious bounties of nature. 

In fine, the happiness of man appears to be 
the object of the divine care, every returning sen- 
son, every moment, by day and by night. By 
day, He cheers us with the enlivening beams of 
the sun, which unfolds to us the beauty and the 
verdure of the fields; and lest the constant efflux 
of his light and heat should enfeeble our bodies, 
and wither the tender herbs, he commands the 
clouds to interpose as so many magnificent 
screens, to ward off the intensity of the solar rays. 
When the earth is drained of its moisture, and 
parched with heat, he bids the clouds condense 
their watery treasures, and fly from other regions 
on the wings of the wind, to pour their waters 
upon the fields, not in overwhelming and destruc- 
tive torrents, but in small drops and gentle show- 
ers, to refresh the thirsty soil, and revive the vege- 
table tribes. He has spread under our feet a car- 
pet of lovely green richer than all the productions 
of the Persian loom, and has thrown around our 
habitation an azure canopy, which directs our 
view to the distant regions of infinite space.—By 
night, he draws a vail of darkness over the moun- 
tains and the plains, that we may be enabled to 
penetrate to the regions of distant worlds, and bo- 

~hold the moon walking in brightness, the aspects 
of the planetary globes, the long trains of comets, 
and the innumerable host of stars. At- this sea- 
son, too, all nature is still, that we may enjoy in 
quiet the refreshments of sleep, to invigorate our 
mental and corporeal powers. “Ag a mother 
stills every little noise, that her infant bo not dis- 
turbed; as she draws the curtain around its bed, 
and shuts out the light from its tender eyes; so 
God draws the curtains of darkness around us, so 
he makes all things to be hushed and still, that his 
large family may sleep in peace.”’—In a word, if 
we look around us to the forests which cover the 
mountains, or if we look downward to the quar- 
ries and mines in the bowels of the earth, we be- 
hold abundance of materials for constructing our 
habitations, for embellishing*the abodes of civilized 
life, and for carrying forward improvements in 
the arts and sciences. And, if we consider the 


surrounding atmosphere, we shall find it to yy 


tain the principle of life, and the element of Sire, 
by means of which our winter evenings are cheer- 
ed and illuminated in the absence of the sun,.— 
Contemplating all these benign agencies as flow- 
ing from the care and benevolence of our Al- 
mighty Parent, the pious mind may- adopt the 
beautiful language of the poet, though in a sense 
somewhat different from what he intended: 

‘“‘ For me kind Nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower; 
Annual for me, the grape, the rose renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew; 

For me the mine a thousand treasures brings; 

For me health valles from a thousand springs; 
Se ll to waft me, suns to light me, rise; 

My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.”— Pope, 


Viewing the various scenes and harmonies of 
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nature, in relation to man, and to the gratification 
of his different senses, we may also say, in tho 
language of Akenside, in his poem “On the Plea- 
sures of Imagination,”’ that 


—‘* Not a breeze 
Flies o’er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun’s effulgence; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure and delight. : 
The rolling waves, the sun’s unwearied course, 
The elements and seasons, all declare 
For what the Eternal Maker has ordain’dw 
The powers of man: we feel within ourselves 
His energy divine: He tells the heart 
He meant, He made us to behold and love 
What He beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being: to be great like Him, 
Beneficent and active.” iy 


Let us now consider, for a few moments, the 
wisdom which is displayed in the harmonious 
adjustment of the organs of sense to the scenes of 
external n: . All the scenes of beauty, gran- 
deur, and benignity, which surround us, in the 
earth and heavens, would remain as one mighty 
blank, unproductive of enjoyment, unless our 
bodies were “ fearfully and wonderfully”? framed, 
and endowed with organs fitted for enabling us to 
hold a correspondence with the material world: 
Ten thousands of vessels, tubes, bones, muscles, 
ligaments, membranes, motions, contrivances, and 
adaptations, beyond the reach of the human un- 
derstanding fully to investigate or to comprehend, 
must be arra: nd act in harmonious concert, 
before any se belonging to man can per- 
ceive and enjoy its objects. , 

Before the eye can behold a landscape, and be 
charmed with its beauties, it was requisite that 
three humors should be formed, of different sizes, 
different densities, and different refractive powers 
—three coats, or delicate membranes, with some 
parts opaque, and some transparent, some black, 
and some white, some of them formed of radial, 
and some with circular fibers, composed of threads 
finer than those of the spider’s web. The crys- 
talline humor required to be composed of two 
thousand very thin spherical lamina, or scales, ly- 
ing one upon another, every ono of these scales 
made up of one single fiber, or finest thread, 
wound in a most stupendous manner, this way, 
and that way, so as to run several courses, and to 
meet in as many centers. This curious and deli- 
cate piece of organization required to be com- 
pressed into the size of a ball of only half an inch 
in diameter, and a socket composed of a number 
of small bones, to be hollowed out and exactly 
fitted for its reception. A bed of loose fat for 
this ball to rest upon, a lid or curtain to secure it 
from danger, a variety of muscles to enable it to 
move upward and downward, to the right and to 


|the left, and a numerous assemblage of minute 


veins, arteries, nerves, lymphatics, glands, and 
other delicate pieces of animal machinery, of 
which we have no distinct conception, were still 
requisite to complete this admirable organ. Even 
in this state it would be of no use for the purpose 
of vision, unless it were connected with the brain 
by the optic nerve, through the medium of which 
the impressions of visible objects are conveyed to 
the soul. Still, in addition to all these contri- 
vances, a wonderful machinery requires to wt 
action, and an admirable effect produced, before a 
landscape can be contemplated. Ten thousand 
millions of rays, compounded of a thousand dif- 
ferent shades of color, must fly off in every direc- 
tion from the objects which compose the surround- 
ing scene, and be compressed into the space of 
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one-eighth of an inch, in order to enter the eye, 
,and must paint every object in its true color, 
form, and proportion, on a space not exceeding 
half an inch in diameter. Were any one of the 
parts which compose this complicated machine 
either wanting or deranged; were it changed into 
a different form, or placed in a different position; 

“were even a le muscle to lose its capacity of 
acting, we might be forever deprived of all the 
enchanting prospects of the earth and heavens, 
and enveloped in the darkness of eternal night. 
Such is the skill and intelligence requisite for ac- 
complishing, even in a single organ, the purposes 
of divine benevolence. 

Again, before we could enjoy the harmony, of 
sounds, the charms of music, and the pleasures 
of conversation, an instrument no less wonderful 
than the eye required to be constructed. In the 
ear, which is the organ of hearing, it was requi- 
site, that there should be an outward porch for 
collecting the vibrations of the air, constructed, 
not of fleshy substances, which mii fl down 
upon the orifice, or absorb the sounds, nor of solid 
bones, which would occasion pain and inconve- 
nience when we repose ourselves—but composed 
of a cartilaginous substance, covered with a 
smooth membrane, endowed with elasticity, and 
bent into a variety of circular folds, or hollows, 
for the reflection of sound. It was farther requi- 
site, that there should be a tube, or passage, com- 
posed partly of cartilage, and partly of bone, lined 
with askin or membrane, and moistened with a 
glutinous matter, to form a communication with 
the internal machinery of this 
principal wonders of hearing are 
machinery consists, first, of the tympanum, or 
drum of the ear, which consists of a dry, thin, 
and round membrane, stretched upon a bony 
ting; so as actually to resemble the instrument 
we call adrum. Under this membrane is a small 
nerve, or string, stretched tight for the purpose 
of stretching or relaxing the drum, and increasing 
or diminishing its vibrations, so as to render it ca- 
pable of reflecting every possible tone. Behind 
it is a cavity, hewn out of the temporal bone, the 
hardest one in the body, in which there seems to 
be an echo, by which the sound is reflected with 
the utmost precision. This cavity contains four 
very small, but remarkable bones, denominated 
the hammer, the anvil, the orbicular bone, and the 
stirrup, all connected together, and necessary for 
contributing to the extension and vibration of the 
tympanum. In this cavity are also formed vari- 
ous windings or cavities filled with air; and, in 
order that the air may be renewed, there is an 
opening which communicates with the back part 
of the mouth, called the Eustachian tube. 

The next apparatus belonging to this curious 
machine, is the labyrinth, which is composed of 
three parts, the vestibule, or porch, three semicircu- 
lar canals, and the cochlea. This last is a canal, 
which takes a spiral course, like the shell of a 
snail, and is divided by a very thin lamina or 
septum of cords, which keeps decreasing from the 
base to the top. The air acting on either side of 
these diminutive cords, produces 4 motion nearly 
in the same manner as the sound of one musical 
instrument excites a tremulous motion in the 
cords of another. All these tubes, and winding 
canals, may be considered as ** many sounding 
galleries, for augmenting the smallest tremors, 
and conveying their impressions to the auditory 
nerves, which conduct them to the brain. Beside 
the several parts now mentioned, a number of ar- 
teries, veins, lymphatics, glands, and a variety of 
other contrivances, which the human mind can 
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neither trace nor comprehend, are connected with 
the mechanism of this admirable organ. 

All this curious and complicated apparatus, 
however, would have been of no. avail for the 
purpose of hearing, had not the atmosphere been 
formed, and its particles endowed with a tremu- 
lous motion. But, this medium being prepared, 
a sounding body communicates an undulatory 
motion to the air, as a stone thrown into a pond 
produces circular waves in the water; the air, 
thus put in motion, shakes the drum of the ear; 
the tremors, thus excited, produce~vibrations in 
the air within the drum; this air shakes the handle 
of the hammer; the hammer strikes the anvil, 
with which it is articulated; the anvil transmits 
the motion to the stirrup, to which its longer leg 
is fastened; the stirrup transmits the motion it has 
received to the nerves, and the nerves, vibrating like 
the strings of a violin, or lyre, and the motion being 
still further augmented in the labyrinth,—the soul, 
in a manner altogether incomprehensible to us, re- 
ceives an impression proportioned, to the weakness 
or intensity of the vibration produced by the 
sounding body. Such is the exquisite and com- 
plicated machinery which required to be con- 
structed, and preserved in action every moment, 
before we could enjoy the benefits of sound, and 
the pleasures of articulate conversation. 

Again, before we could enjoy the pleasures of 
feeling, an extensive system of organization re- 
quired to he arranged. A system of nerves, ori- 
ginating in the brain and spinal marrow, and 
distributed, in numberless minute ramifications, 
through the heart, lungs, bowels, blood-vessels, 
hands, feet, and every other part of the body, was 
requisite to be interwoven through the whole con- 
stitution of the animal frame, before this sense, 
which is the foundation of all the other sensations, 
and the source of so many pleasures, could be 
produced. Wherever there are nerves, there are 
also sensations; and wherever any particular part 
of the body requires to exert a peculiar feeling, 
there the nerves are arranged and distributed in a 
peculiar manner, to produce the intended effect. 
And how nicely is everything arranged and at- 
tempered, in this respect, to contribute to our 
comfort! If the points of the fingers require to 
be endowed witha more delicate sensation than 
several other parts, they are furnished with a cor- 
responding number of nervous ramifications; if 
the heel require to be more callous, the nerves are 
more sparingly distributed. If feelings wére equally 
distributed over the whole body, and as acutely 
sensible as in the membranes of the eye, our very 
clothes would become galling and insupportable, 
and we should be exposed to continual pain; and 
if every part were as insensible as the callus of the 
heel, the body would be benumbed, the pleasures 
we derive from this sense would be destroyed, and 
the other organs of sensation could not perform 
their functions in the manner in which they now 
operate. So that in this, as well as in all the other 
sensitive organs, infinite wisdom is admirably dis- 
played in executing the designs of benevolence., 

In order that we might derive enjoyment from 
the various aliments and delicious fruits which the 
earth produces, a peculiar organization, different 
from all the other senses, was requisite to be de- 
vised. Before we could relish the peculiar flavor 
of the pear, the apple, the peach, the plum, or the 
grape, the tongue, the principal organ of taste, re- 
quired to be formed, and its surface covered with 
an infinite number of nervous papille, curiously 
divaricated over its surface, to receive and convey 
to the soul the impressions of every flavor. These 
nerves required te be guarded with a firm and 
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proper tegument or covering, to defend them from | 


danger, and enable them to perform their func- 
tions so long as life continues; and at the same 
time, to be perforated in such a manner, with a 
multitude of pores, in the papillary eminences, as 
to give a free admission to every variety of taste. 
It was likewise necessary, that these papillary 
nerves should be distributed in the greatest num- 
ber, in those parts of the organ to which the ob- 
jects of taste are most frequently applied; and 
hence we find, that they are more numerous on 
the upper than on the lower parts of the tongue; 
and, therefore, when we apply highly-flavored sub- 


stances to the under part, we are not so sensible 


of the taste, until we remove them to the upper 
surface. A variety of veins, arteries, glands, ten- 
dons, and other parts with which we are unac- 
quainted, are also connected with this useful or- 
gan. When we consider how frequently. these 
delicate organs are used, during a length of years, 
it is matter of admiration how well they wéar. 
While our clothes wear out in the course of a 
year or two, while the hairs of our heads turn 
gray, and are nipped asunder at the roots, and 
while age shrivels the most beautiful skin, these de- 
licate nervous papille last longer than instruments 
of iron or steel; for the sense of taste is generally 
the last that decays. For the bestowment of this 
sense, therefore, and the pleasures it conveys, we 
have abundant reason to admire and adore the 
wisdom and goodness of our Almighty Creator. 
Finally, that we might be regaled with the scent 
of flowers, and the aromatic perfumes of spring 
and summer, and that none of the pleasures of 
nature might be lost, the organ of smelling was 
constructed to catch the invisible odoriferous efflu- 
via which are continually wafted through the air. 
For this purpose it was requisite that bones, 
nerves, muscles, arteries, veins, cartilages, and 


membranes, peculiarly adapted to produce this | 


effect, should be arranged, and placed in a certain 


required to have a bone of a peculiar texture, of 
a spongy nature, full of little holes, like a sieve, 
through which they might transmit their slender 
threads or branches to the papillous membrane 
which lines the cavities of the bone and the top 
of the nostrils. The nostrils required to be carti- 
laginous and not fleshy, in order to be kept open, 


and to be furnished with appropgate muscles to | 


dilate or contract them as the oceasion might re- 
quire. It was likewise requisite, that they should 
be wide at the bottom, to collect a large quantity 


of effluvia, and narrow at the top, where the | 


olfactory nerves are condensed, that the effluvia 


sensation to the brain. By means of these and 
numerous other contrivances, connected with this 
organ, we are enabled to distinguish the qualities 
of our food, antl to regale ourselves oh those in- 
visible effluvia which are incessantly flying off 
from’ the vegetable tribes, and wafted in every 
direction through the atmosphere. . 

Of all the senses with which we are furnished, 
the sense of smelling is that which we are apt to 
consider as of the least importance; and some 


ments we scarcely have been diminished al- 
though its organs had never existed. But, it is 


in reference to any of the beneficent designs of 
the Creator. We know not what’ relation the 
minutest operations, within us or around us, may 
hear to 


disastrous effects might be produc 3d, were a sin gle 


e whole economy of nature, or what | 
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pin of the machinery of our bodies broken or de= 
stroyed. The exhalations which are, at this mo- 
ment, rising from a putrid marsh in the center of 
New Holland, and hovering in an invisible form, 
over that desolate region, may be forming those 
identical clouds which, the next month, shall was 
ter our fields and gardens, and d forth from 
the flowers their aromatic perfu The sense. 
of smelling may be essentially requisite to the 
perfection of several of the other senses; as we 
know that the sense of feeling is inseparably con- 
nected with the senses of seeing, hearing, and 
tasting. Let us consider, for a moment, some of 
the agencies which require to be exerted when 
this sense is exercised and gratified. Before we 
could derive pleasure from the fragrance of a 
flower, it was requisite that a system of the finest 
tubes, filaments, and membranes should be organ- 
ized, endowed with powers of absorption and per- 
spiration, furnished with hundreds of vessels for 


conveying sap through all its parts, and per- 
forated wi ousands of pores to give passage to 
myriads oriferous particles, secreted from 


the internal juices. It was also requisite that the 
atmosphere should be formed, for the purpose of 
affording nourishment to the plant, and for con- 
veying its odoriferous effluvia to the olfactory 
nerves. ‘The rains, the dews, the principle of heat, 
the revolution of the seasons, the succession of 
day and night, the principle of evaporation, the 
agitation of the air by winds, and the solar light,~ 
all combine their influence and their agencies in 


producing the teful sensation we feel from the 
smell of a o that the sense of smelling is 
not only connected with the agency of all the 


terrestrial elements around us, but bears a relation 
to the vast globe of the sun himself; for an energy 
exerted at the distance of ninety-five millions of 
miles, and a motion of 200,000 miles every second, 
in the particles of light, are necessary to its ex- 


| istence; and consequently, it forms one of the 
part of the body. As the bones of the head are | 
too hard for this purpose, the nerves of smelling | 


subordinate ends for which that luminary was 
created:—and, being related to the sun, it may 
bear a certain relation to similar agencies which 
that central globe is producing among the inhabi- 
tants of surrounding worlds. 

Thus it appears, that the various senses of man, 
as well as the external objects which contribute 
to their gratification, are the results of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, and calculated to promote 
the happiness of sensitive and intelligent beings. 

But, before any one of these senses could per- 
form its functions, it required to be united with a 
most wonderful system of organization. The 
heart required to be endowed with an immense 


| degree of muscular power, and to be set in action 
might act with the greatest vigor, and convey the | 





in the center of this complicated system—hun- 
dreds of arteries required to be bored, and rami- 
fied, and arranged, to convey the blood to its re- 
motest extremities, and hundreds of veins to bring 
it back again to its reservoir—thousands of lactval 
and lymphatic tubes to absorb nutriment from the 
food, and convey it to the circulating fluid—thou- 
sands of glands to secrete humors that are noxious 
or redundant from the mass of blood, and emune- 
tories to throw them off from the system—hun- 


| dreds of muscles for moving the different members 
have even been ready to imagine, that our enjoy- | 


of the body, and for conveying the whole corpo- 
real frame from place to place—hundreds of fine 


1 cords infinitely ramified over the whole: bod 
presumptuous in man to hazard such an opinion | 


convey sensation to all its parts; and thousands 
of millions of perforations to be made in the skin, 
through which the insensible perspiration might 
continually flow. To support this fine and deli- 
cate system of vessels, hundreds of bones of di- 


| versified forms, and different sizes, and connected 
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together by various modes of articulation, required 
to be constructed and arranged, and nicely adapted 
to their peculiar functions; and hundreds of ten- 
dons and ligaments, to connect these bones with 
the muscles, and with every other part of the ani- 
mal frame. This machine required to be pre- 
served in constant action, whether we be sleeping 
or waking, ding or standing, in motion or at 
rest. The heart required to give ninety-six thou- 
sand strokes every twenty-four hours, to send off 
streams of the vital fluid through hundreds of 
tubes, and to impel the whole mass of blood 
through every part of the body every four mi- 
nutes. ‘The lungs required to be in constant play, 
expanding and contracting their thousand vesicles, 
at least twenty times every minute, to imbibe the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and to transmit its 
enlivening influence to the circulating fluids— 
the stomach to be dissolving the food, and prepar- 
ing it for the nourishment of the body—the liver 
and kidneys to be drawing off their secretions— 
the -lacteals to be extracting nuts particles, 
to be conveyed, by the absorbent als, into the 
mass of blood—and the perspiration, which might 
otherwise clog the wheels of the whole machine, 
to be thrown off incessantly through millions of 
pores. All this curious and delicate machinery, 
constructed of the most flabby substances, re- 
quired to be put in motion, and to be preserved in 
action every moment, before we could contem- 
plate the beauties of a landscape, be delighted 
with the sounds of music, or inhale the fragrance 
of a rose. tl 

It is worthy of notice, that, MMrconstruction 
and arrangement of these numerous and compli- 
cated parts and functions, there is not a single 
instance, that any physiologist can produce, in 
which pain is the object of the contrivance. Of 
all the thousands of adaptations which infinite 
Wisdom has contrived, there is not one but what 
has for its object the communication of pleasure 
to the sentient being in which it is found. If a 
number of small muscles are connected with the 
eye, it is for the purpose of rendering that organ 
susceptible of a quick and easy motion in every 
direction, to meet every exigence. If the arteries 
are furnished with numerous valves, opening only 
in one direction, it is intended to prevent the blood 
from returning by a wrong course, and endanger- 
ing the whole structure of the animal machine. 
If a joint is formed to move only in one direction, 
as the joints of the fingers, it is intended to pre- 
vent those inconveniences which would inevitably 
have been felt, had it been capable of moving in 
every direction. If another kind of joint is con- 
structed so as to move in every direction, it is in- 
tended to enable us to perform, with facility, those 
movements and operations which would otherwise 
have been either impossible, or have been attended 
with the greatest inconvenience and pain. There 
are certain parts connected with the human frame, 
whose precise use cannot be accurately determin- 
ed, but this is owing to our limited knowledge of 
the various functions which are requisite to be 
performed in this complicated machine. In no 
instance whatever can it be shown, that the in- 
fliction of pain is the object of any one part or 
function of whose use we are uncertain;—and it 
is conformable to the dictates of the soundest rea- 
son to conclude, that, since every part, whose use 
we can ascertain, is adapted to communicate plea- 
sure, every other part, throughout every branch 
of the animal system, is calculated to produce a 
similar effect. 

It is true, indeed, that pain is frequently felt in 
the different members which compose our corpo- 
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real system; but this is not owing to its original 
construction, but to the derangement which its 
parts receive, either from internal disease or from 
external violence: and such consequences are the 
effects either of the folly of man, in exposing his 
body to danger, or in using its members for im- 
-Ptoper purposes, —or of the physical changes 
which have happened in the system of nature 
since man was created,—or of those depraved and 
immoral passions which so frequently agitate and 
convulse his corporeal frame. 

Let us now endeavor, if we can, to sum up a 
few of the blessings which we enjoy from these 
wise arrangements of our beneficent Creator. In 
our bodies there are reckoned 245 bones, each of 
them having forty distinct scopes or intentions, 
and 446 muscles for the purpose of motion, each 
having at least ten several intentions. All these 
are ready every moment to perform their func- 
tions; and every breath we draw, whether we be 
in motion or at rest, asleep or awake, a hundred 
muscles at least are in constant action. In the 
act of breathing, we respire at least twenty times 
every minute; the heart exerts its muscular force 
in propelling the blood into the arteries sixty times 
every minute; the stomach and abdominal mus- 
cles are every moment in action, and the curious 
little bones of the ear are ever ready to convey 
sensations of the softest whisper to the brain. So 
that, without an hyperbole, or the least extrava- 
gance of expression, it may truly and literally be 
said, that we enjoy a thousand blessings every mi- 
nute, and, consequently, sixty thousand every 
hour, and one million four hundred and forty 
thousand every day. For, if any one of these 
numerous functions were to stop, or to be inter- 
rupted, pain, and even death itself might be in- 
duced. Let us ask the man who is gasping for 
breath, under an incurable asthma, or him who is 
‘smarting under the pain of a toothache, or him 
who has wounded a nerve, an artery, or a vein,» 
or him who has dislocated his shoulder-blade, if 
he would not consider it as a peculiar blessing to 
have the functions of nature restored to their ori- 
ginal uction? And if one member out of joint, 
or one function out of order, produces so much 
pain:and uneasiness, how grateful ought we to 
feel for the thousands of blessings we enjoy every 
moment, while the wheels of the animal machine 
are moving on with smoothness and harmony! 
If we consider the number of years during which 
these blessings have been continued,—if we con- 
sider the mercies received in childhood, which 
have been long overlooked or forgotten,—if we 
count the many nights which we have passed in 
sound repose, and the many days we have enjoyed 
without bodily pain,—if we reflect on the nu- 
merous objects of sublimity and beauty with 
which our eyes have been delighted, the numer- 
ous sounds which have charmed our ears and 
cheered our hearts, and the numerous gratifica- 
tions which our other senses have received; if we 
consider how often food has been provided and 
administered for the nourishment of our bodies, 
and from how many visible and invisiblo dangers 
we have been delivered—and, if we view all these 
countless blessings as proceeding every moment 
from Him, ‘whose hands have made and fash- 
ioned us,” and who “breathed into our nostrils 
the breath of life,” can we forbear to recognize 
our Almighty Benefactor as worthy of our su- 
preme affection and our most lively gratitude? 

** For me, when IJ forget the darling theme,— 


Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beats? 


Under an impression of the diversified agencies 
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>] itis as : 
of Divine Wisdom which are incessantly contri- | the heavens, and laid the foundation of the earth, 


buting to our enjoyment, and of the vast profusion 
of our Creator’s beneficence which we behold 
around us, and experience every passing hour, can 
we forbear exclaiming with the enraptured poet:— 


«¢ When all thy mercies, O my God! 
My rising soul surveys, 
; Transported with the view, I’m lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

Through every period of my life 
Thy goodness Ill proclaim; 

And, after death, in distant worlds, 
Renew the glorious theme. 

Through all eternity to Thee 
A joyful song Pl raise; 

For, oh! eternity ’s too short 
To utter all thy praise.” 


If, then, the construction of our bodies, and the 
terrestrial scene in which we are placed, present 
so many striking displays of wisdom and benevo- 
lence, what an astonishing and transporting scene 
of divine benignity would burst upon the view, 
were we permitted to explore those. more exten- 
sive provinces of the empire of Omnipotence, 
where physical and moral evil have never shed 

heir baleful influence to interrupt the happiness 
of intellectual natures! Could we soar beyond 
the regions of the planetary system; could we 
penetrate into that immensity of worlds and be- 
ings which are scattered in magnificent profusion 
through the boundless fields of ether; could we 
draw aside the vail which now conceals the gran- 
deur and beauty of their physical economy and 
Livin peuortlae oad we behold their inhabitants 
arrayed in robes of beauty, with ecstatic joy beam- 
ing from their countenances, basking perpetually 
in the regions of bliss, united to one another by 
indissoluble bands of love and affection, without 
the least apprehension of evil, or of an interrup- 
tion to their enjoyments; and looking forward 
with confidence to an interminable succession of 
elighted existence; could we retrace the history 
of their Creator’s dispensations toward them since 
the first moment of their existence, and the pecu- 
liar displays of divine glory and benignity, that 
may occasionally be exhibited to their view,—it is 
more than ‘probable, that all the displays of wis- 
dom and benevolence which we now behold, nu- 
merous as they are, would be thrown completely 
into the shade, and that this world would appear 
only as a Lazar-house, when compared with the 
bright and transporting scenes of the celestial 
worlds. This we are infallibly led to conclude, 
in regard to a certain class of intelligences in the 
future state, by the express declarations of Scrip- 
ture. For thus it is written, “Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.’’ And if renovated ‘men 
shall experience such superior enjoyments in the 
eternal world, there can be no doubt that all those 
intelligences, in every region, who have retained 
their primitive integrity, are at this moment in 
the possession of similar transporting enjoyments. 
It must, therefore, have an additional tendency to 
elevate our affections to the Supreme Intelligence, 
when we view Him not only communicating hap- 
piness to the various tribes of beings which people 
our globe, but also distributing streams of felicity 
in boundless’ profusion, among the inhabitants of 

mbered worlds. 

I shall now conclude my illustrations of this 
topic, by exhibiting a few instances of the wis- 
dom and goodness of God as delineated in the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

“The Lord is good to all, and his tender mer- 
cies are over all his works. He stretched forth 
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and formeth the spirit of man within him. He 
planted the ear, and formed the eye; and he 
breathed into our nostrils the breath of life. In . 
his hand is the soul of every living thing, and the 

.breath of all mankind. Wath him ‘is wisdom and 

strength, and his understanding is infinite. He is_ 
wonderful in counsel, and excell in working - 
He hath established the world by his,wisdom, and 

stretched out the heavens by his understanding. 

O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 

the knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his 

operations, and his ways past finding out! He 

causeth the vapors to ascend from the ends of the 

earth; he bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds, 

and the cloud is not rent under them. He hath 

compassed the waters with bounds, until the day 

and night come to anend. He visiteth the earth 

and watereth it; he greatly enricheth it with riv- 

ers; he prepareth corn for its inhabitants; he wa- 

tereth the ridges thereof abundantly; he settleth 

the isso thereot ; be maketh it soft with show- 

ers; he blesseth the springing thereof; he crown- 

eth the year with his goodness, and his paths drop 

fatness. The pastures are clothed with flocks; 

the valleys are covered over with corn, and the 

little hills are encircled with joy.* 

‘‘ He sendeth the springs into the valleys which 
run a ke hills; they give drink to every 
beast of the field. Beside these springs the fowls 
of heaven have their habitation, which sing among 
the branches. He causeth the grass to grow for 
the cattle, ante: b for the service of man; and 
wine that mz M olnd the heart of man, and oil 
that’ maketh his face to shine, and bread that 
strengtheneth his heart. He planted the tall trees 
and thé cedars of Lebanon, where the birds make 
their nests, and the storks their dwellings. The 
high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and the 
rocks for the conies. He appointed the moon for 
seasons, and the sun to enlighten the world; he 
makes darkness a curtain for the night, until the 
sun arise, when man goeth forth to his work and 
to his labor until the evening. How manifold are 
thy works, O Lord! In wisdom hast thou made 
them all; the earth is full of thy riches; so is the 
great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping 
innumerable, both small and great beasts. These 
all wait upon thee, that thou mayest give them 
their meat in due season.’ Thou givest them— 
they gather; thou openest thine hand—they are 
filled with good. Thou hidest thy face—they are 
troubled; thou sendest forth thy spirit—they are 
created; and thou renewest the face of the earth. 
The glory of the Lord shall endure forever; Jeho- 
vah shall rejoice in all his works. He is Lord of 
heaven and earth; he giveth to all, life, and breath, 
and all things; he hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth; 
and hath determined the times before appointed, 
and the bounds of their habitation. “For in him 
we live, and move, and have our being. I will 
sing unto Jehovah as long as I live; I will sing 
praises to my God, while I have my being; I will 
utter abundantly the memory of his great good- 
ness, and speak of all his wondrous works.” 

The inspired writers rise to still higher strains 
when they celebrate the Divine Goodness in re- 
ference to our eternal salvation. 

“Praise ye Jehovah, for Jehovah is good; “he 
remembered -us in our low estate; for his mercy 





* In this, and several other quotations from the Scriptures, 
the literal rendering from the ebpew is substituted in place 
of the common translation, and the wpplements are fre- 
quently omitted, 
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endureth for ever. % @ill praise thee, O Lord, 
my God, with all my heart, and 1 will glorify thy 
name for evermore; for great is thy mercy toward 
me, and thou hast delivered my soul from the 
lowest hell. God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever: be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. He sent an angel from the celestial 
glory to announce his birth; and a multitude of 
the heavenly host to proclaim, Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, and good will to 
men. Hespared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all—and shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things? Blessed, be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
things in Christ; in whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, accord- 
ing to the riches of his grace.—Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and all that is within me bless his holy 
name; who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who 
healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life 
from destruction, and crowneth thee with loving 
kindness and tender mercies. As the heaven is 
high above the earth, so great is his mercy toward 
them that fear him: The mercy of Jehovah is 
from everlasting to everlasting, upon them that 
fear him; and his righteousness unto children’s 
children. Many, O Lord, my G j 
derful works, which thou hast » and thy 
thoughts to us ward; they cannot be reckoned up 
in order unto thee; if I would declare and speak 
of them, they are more than can be numbered.— 
I will praise thee, for I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made: marvelous are thy works. How 
precious are thy thoughts (or designs) toward 
me, O God! how great is the sum of them! If I 
should count them, they are more in number 
than the sand.’’ 

Thus it appears, that both the system of na- 
ture, and the system of revelation, concur in 
exhibiting the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Deity as calculated to excite the highest degree 
of ardent affection in the minds of the whole 
intelligent creation. If an atom of gratitude is 
due to an earthly benefactor, it is impossible to 
set bounds to that affection and gratitude which 
ought incessantly to rise in our hearts toward 
the Creator of the universe, who is the “Father 
of mercies, and the God of all consolation.”’ 





And, therefore, we need not wonder, that “holy | 


men of old,’? whose minds were overpowered 
with this sacred emotion, broke out into language 
which would be deemed extravagant, by the frigid 
moralists of the present age. Under a sense of the 
unbounded love and goodness of God, the psalm- 
ist felt his heart elated, and formed these pious 
resolutions: “Seven times a day will I praise thee, 
O Lord! At midnight will I rise to give thanks 
to thee, because of thy righteous precepts;I will 
rejoice in the way of thy precepts, as much as 
in all riches. The law of thy mouth is better 
unto me than thousands of gold and silver. Oh, 
how I love thy law! it is my meditation all the 
day. Iwill speak of thy testimonies before kings, 
and will not be ashamed of thy commandments. 
Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is 
none upon earth that I desire beside thee. As 
the hart panteth after the brooks of water, so 
panteth my soul after thee)~) God!” Under 
similar emotions, the Apostle Paul exclaims, “I 
am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor an- 
gels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, shall be able to se- 
parate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesua our Lord.”’ ‘ 
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SECTION V. 
ON THE MERCY AND PATIENCE oF Gop. 


ANOTHER feature in the divine character, which 
is peculiarly calculated to excite admiration, af- 
fection, and gratitude, is the mercy and patience 
of God. 

Mercy has its source in the divine goodness, 
and may be considered as a particular modifica- 
tion of the benevolence of the Deity. Goodness 
is the genus, mercy the species. The goodness 
of God extends to all the creatures he’ has forméd, 
of whatever description or character,—to the fowls 
of the air, the fishes of the sea, the microscopic 
animalcula, and the most wicked class of human 
beings, as well as to angels, archangels, and other 
superior intelligences. Mercy can have a refer- 
ence only to those who have sinned against their 
Maker, and rendered themselves unworthy of his 
favors. It consists in the bestowment of bless- 
ings upon those who have forfeited every claim 
to them, and have rendered themselves obnoxious 
to punishment. It cannot be exercised toward 
“the angels who have kept their first estate,” 
or toward any other class of holy. intelligences, 
because they do not standin need of its exercise. 
—The . patience or forbearance of God, is that at- 
tribute of his nature which consists in his bear- 
ing long with sinners, and refraining from inflict- 
ing deserved punishment, notwithstanding their 
impenitence, and long-continued. AMBcations. 

These attributes are seldom ayed, in our 
world, by one man, or class of men, toward an- 
other. Instead of clemency, mercy, and for- 
bearance, we find in the character of mankind,, 
as delineated in the page of history, the principle 
of revenge operating more powerfully than almost: 
any other disposition; and, therefore, when any 
striking instance of mercy and long-suffering is_ 
exhibited in human conduct, we are disposed tor 
wonder-at it, and to admire it as an extraordinary — 
moral phenomenon. When we behold a per-. 
sonage who is possessed of every degree of moral 
and physical power for crushing his enemies—yet 
remaining calm and tranquil, and forbearing to. 
execute deserved punishment, notwithstanding 
repeated insults and injuries, we are led to admire 
such qualities, as indicating a certain degree of 
greatness and benevolence of mind. On this prin-. 
ciple, we admire the forbearance of David, the 
anointed king of Israel, toward Saul, his bitterest 
enemy, when he had an opportunity of slaying 
him at the cave of Engedi; and afterward, when 
he was sleeping in a trench at Hachila;—and at 
the clemency which he exercised toward Shimei, 
who had curséd and insulted him, and treated him 
most reproachfully. On the same principle, we 
admire the conduct of Sir Walter Raleigh, a man 
of known courage and honor, toward a certain 
rash, hot-headed youth. Being very injuriously 
treated by this impertinent mortal, who next pro- 
ceeded to challenge him, and, on his refusal, spat 
on him, and that too in public;—the knight taking 
out his handkerchief, with great calmness, made 
him only this reply: “ Young man, if I could as 
easily wipe your blood from my conscience, as I 
can this injury from my face, | would this mo- 
ment take away your life.” ti By 

In order to exhibit the mercy and long-suifer- 
ing of the Deity in their true light, let us consi- 
der, for a moment, some of the leading features 


.in the conduct and the character of mankind.—-. 


Whether we go back to the remote ages of an- 
tiquity, or review the present moral state of the. 
inhabitants of our globe, we shall find the follow-- 
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ing, among other similar traits, in the character 


of the great mass of this world’s population;—An. 


utter forgetfulness of God and the prevalence of 
abominable idolatries. ‘Though an invisible and 
omnipotent energy may he clearly perceived in 
that majestic machinery by which the vault of 
heaven appears to be whirled round our globe 
from day to day; and though every returning 
season proclaims the exuberant goodness of that 
Being who arranged our terrestrial habitation,— 
yet, of the great majority of human beings that 
have hitherto existed, or now exist, it may with 
truth be said, that “God is not in all their 
thoughts, and the fear of God is not before their 
eyes.’ And how groveling have been the con- 
seeptions of those who have professed to offer 
their adorations to a superior Intelligence! . They 
shave changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
‘into an image made like to corruptible man, and 
have invested with the attributes of divinity a 
block of marble, the stock of a tree, a stupid ox, 
and a crawling reptile: to which they have paid 
that worship and homage which were due to the 
Imighty Maker of heaven and earth.—Blasphemy 
and impiety is another characteristic of the major- 
ity of our species. How many haye there been 
of our wretched race in all ages, and how many 
sare there in the present age, who “set their 
mouths against the heavens in their blasphemous 
talk,” and “‘dare defy. the Omnipotent to arms! ”’ 
‘They say to God, “ Depart from us, for we desire 
not the kn e of thy ways: What is the Al- 
mighty, that should serve him? and what 
profit should we have, if we pray unto him?’’ 
While his hand is making their pulse to beat, and 
their lungs to play, and while he is distributing 
to them corn, and wine, and fruits in rich abun- 
dance, they are blaspheming his venerable Ma- 
jesty, and prostituting these very blessings for the 
purpose of pouring dishonor on his name. 
- The diabolical passions which men have dis- 
played toward one another, is another striking 
trait in their character. War has been their em- 
ployment and their delight in every age. Thou- 
sands of rational beings of the same species have 
set themselves in array against thousands, and 
have leveled at each other spears, and arrows, 
and darts, and musquetry, and cannon, and every 
other instrument of destruction, until legs, and 
-arms, and skulls, and brains, were mingled with 
the dust—until the earth was drenched with hu- 
man gore—until cities, and towns, and villages, 
were tumbléd into ruins, or given up as a prey to 
‘the devouring flames—and until the bounties of 
Providence, which God had provided for man and 
beast, were destroyed, and trampled down as the 
smire of the streets. And, what adds to the enor- 
mity of such dreadful passions, they have often 
‘had the effrontery to implore the assistance of the 
‘God of mercy in this work of horror and destrué- 
tion.’ When, to all these abominable dispositions 
and practices, we add, the numerous other acts of 
atrocity, that are daily committed in every quar- 
ter of the world,—the oppression and injustice 
which the poor, the widow, and the fatherless have 
suffered from the overwhelming hand of power; 
the persecutions which tyranny has inflicted on 
_ the select few, who have raised their-voices against 
ch abominations; the falsehood, and treachery, 
rjury, which are rampant in every land; 
wd and’ unnatural crimes that are daily com- 
mitted sth thefts, and murders, and assassinations, 









that are incessantly perpetrating in some one re-. 


gion of the world or another; the haughty pride 
and arrogance which so many of the puny sons 
of men assume; the murmurings and complain- 
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ings at the dispensation® Providence én the 
base ingratitude with which the majority of man- 
kind receive the bounties of heaven;—and when 
we consider, for how many thousands of years 
these abominable dispositions have been displayed, 
we have reason to wonder, that condign punish- 
ment is’not speedily executed, and, that the Al- 
mighty does not interpose his omni otence, to 
shatter this globe to atoms, and’ to bury its inha- 
bitants in the gulf of everlasting oblivion. 

Yet, notwithstanding these depraved and un- 
grateful dispositions; notwithstanding that this 
spacious world, which was erected for a temple 
to the Deity, has been turned into a temple of 
idols, its seas and rivers stained, and its fields 
drenched with the blood of millions of human be- 
ings, and its cities transformed into a sink of 
moral pollution; in spite of all these innumerable 
and aggravated provocations, the God of heaven 


still exercises his mercy, long-suffering, and for- 


bearance. He impels the earth in its annual and 
diurnal course, to bring, about the interchanges 
of day and night, and the vicissitudes of the sea- 
sons; he makes his sun to arise on the world, to 
cheer the nations with his light and heat; he sends 
his rains, to refresh the ‘fields, both of ‘the just, 
and of the unjust;” he causes the trees, the 
herbs, and ‘the flowers, to-bud and blossom every 
returning & he ripens the fields in harvest; 
he crowus with his bounty, and encircles 
the little hills with rejoicing. Instead of “sending 
forth his mighty winds,’’ in incessant storms and 
hurricanes, to tear up whole -forests, by their roots, 
and to lay waste the productions of the soil, he 
fans the groves and the lawns with gentle breezes, 
and. odoriferous gales. Instead of opening the 
cataracts of heaven, “and dashing down over- 
whelming torrents, to deluge the plains, and frus- 
trate the hopes of man, he refreshes the parched 
ground with gentle showers, as if they proceeded 
from a watering-pot. Instead of confining our 
sensitive enjoyments to bread and water, as if we 
were the tenants: of a jail, he has stréewed our gar- 
dens and fields with every variety of luxuriant 
delicacies, to gratify every appetite. Instead of 
directing the lightnings to set on fire the moun- 
tains, and to level our cities'to the ground, and the 
thunders to roll incessantly around us, he com- 
mands this terrific meteor to visit us only at dis- 
tant intervals, and in its gentler operations, just 
to remind us what tremendous instruments of 
destruction he is capable of wielding, and that we 
ought to “be still and know that He is God,” and 
that“ he has punished us less than our iniquities 
deserve.’? O that man would praise the Lord for 
his mercy, and for his long-suffering toward the 
children of men! 

This character of God is peculiar to himself, 
and cannot be supposed to ‘belong, unless in a 
very inferior degree, to any created intelligence. 
Were the meekest man that ever appeared on the 
theater of our world—or were even one of the 
highest intelligences in heaven to be invested 
with a portion of the attribute of omniscience; 
could he. penetrate, at one glance, over all that 
hemisphere of our globe on which the sun shines, 
and, at the next glance, survey the other hemi- 
sphere which is enveloped in darkness; could his 
eye pierce into the secret chambers of every habi- 
tation of human beings, in every city, and town, 
and village, and especially into those haunts where 
crimes are vailed by the shades of night from 
every human eye; could he behold.at one glance 
all the abominations that are hourly perpetrating 
in every region of the world—the pagan wor- 
shipers in Thibet and Hindostan, performing 
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theta! and execrable rites—the wheels of 
Juggernaut crushing to death its wretched devo- 
tees—the human victims which are tortured and 
sacrificed, to gratify the ferocity of some barba- 
rous chief —the savage hordes of New Zealand, 
feasting on the: flesh of their fellow-men, whom 
they have cruelly butchered, and drinking their 
blood out of human skulls—the Indians of Amer- 
ica, tearing with pinchers the flesh of their pri- 
soners,’and enjoying a diabolical pleasure in be- 
holding their torments—the haughty inquisitors 
of Spain insulting their devoted victims, in the 
name of the merciful Saviour, and preparing tor- 
tures, and stakes, and flames for their destruc- 
tion—the assassin plunging his dagger into his 
neighbor’s bosom—the midnight robber entering 
into the abode of honest industry, strangling its 
inmates, and carrying off their treasures— the 
kidnapper tearing the poor African from his wife 
and children, and native land—the unfeeling 


planter and overseer lashing his degraded slaves—— 


tyrants and persecutors dragging “ the excellent 
ones of ‘the earth”? to prisons, to dungeons, and to 
gibbets—the malevolent and envious man deyvi- 
sing schemes for the ruin and destruction of his 
neighbor—the mutinous crew, in the midst of the 


ocean, rising up against. their superiors, slashing 


them with their sabers, and plunging their’ bodies 
into the deep—the gamester ruining /a whole fam- 


ily by a throw of the dice—the tic ‘sporting 
heist attempt- 










with the most sacred truths—th 
ing to defy the Omnipotent — the prostitute wal- 
lowing in the mire of uncleanness—the drunkard 
blaspheming the God of heaven in his midnight 
revels — numerous. tribes of human beings, in 
every quarter of the globe, dashing out each oth- 
er’s brains in’ mutual combat—hypocritical pro- 
fessors of religion, harboring malice and revenge 
against their brethren—and thousands of other 
iniquitous scenes which are daily presented be- 
fore the pure eyes of Omniscience; could he be- 
hold all the abominable acts of this description 
which are perpetrated on the surface of our globe, 
in the course of a single day, and were the eéle- 
ments under his control, for executing condign 
punishment on transgressors,—it is more than 
probable, that, before another day dawned upon 
the world, the great globe we inhabit would be 
shattered to its center, and enveloped in devour- 
ing flames. For no finite intelligence could re- 
frain his indignation for a length of years, or 
could penetrate, into all the, reasons, why “ sen- 
tence against an evil work should not be speedily 
executed;’’? why the murderer should not be ar- 
rested by death before his hand is lifted up. to 
strike; why the tyrant should not be cut. off be- 
fore his victims are secured; and why the slave 
should be doomed to drag out so many long years 
under the rod of a relentless master. But God 
beholds all these actions in all their bearings and 
relations to the plan of his. government, and in 
all their eternal consequences; and beholding 
them, he “ keeps silence,”’ and refrains from exe- 
cuting immediate and deserved punishment. 

This part of the divine character, when seri- 
ously considered, is calculated to excite strong 
emotions of admiration and wonder; and these 
emotions must’ be raised to their highest pitch, 
when we consider the many instruments of ven- 
geance which are every moment wiclded by the 
hand of the Almighty. If forsearance were ow- 
ing to impotence, or want of means for the inflic- 
tion of retributive justice, our admiration would 
cease. But all the elements of nature are under 
the immediate control of the Governor of the 
universe; and, in a thousand modes incompre- 








hensible by'‘us, He could make them the instru- 
ments of his vengeance to chastise a guilty world. 
“or in his hand is the soul of every living thing, 
and the breath of all mankind.’?? Let us con- 
sider, for a little, some of those agents which lie 
within the sphere of our knowledge in the sys- 
tem of nature. 

Of all the elements of nature, there is none 
more delightful and beautiful in its effects than 
light. Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” It 
diffuses a thousand shades of coloring over the 
hills, the vales, the rivers, and the boundless deep, 
and opens to our view the glorious hosts of hea- 
ven. Yet this delightful visitant, by a slight 
modification, from the hand of Omnipotence, is 
capable of being transformed into the most de- 
structive element in nature. Light flies from the 
sun at the rate of 200,000 miles in a second of 
time; and it is owing to its particles being al- 
most infinitely small, that we feel no inconveni- 
ence from their rapid velocity. But, were the 
Creator to condense several millions of these par- 
ticles into one, or impel them with a still greater 
velocity, the solid crust of our globe would be 
perforated and shattered in every point by this ce- 
lestial artillery, and its inhabitants would soon be 
battered to atoms. 

Again, the atmosphere which surrounds us, and 
in which we live.and breathe; which contains the 
principles of life; which fans us with its gentle 


gales, and wafts to our ears the hi onies of 
music—is capable of being conve nto an in- 
strument of terror and destruc It is com- 





posed chiefly of two different ingredients; one of 
these is the principle of flame,—and if the other 
ingredient were extracted from the atmosphere, 
and this principle left to exert its native energy 
without control, instantly the forests would be in 
a blaze; the hardest metals, and the most solid 
rocks, would melt like wax; the waters of the 
ocean would add fuel to the raging element; and, 
in a few minutes, the whole expanse of our globe 
would be enveloped in one devouring flame. 
Again, the globe on which we reside is whirl- 
ing round its axis every twenty-four hours, and 
is carried round the sun'with a still greater ve- 
locity. Should that Almighty arm which first 
impelled it in its career, cause these motions sud- 
denly to cease, mountains would be tumbled into 
the sea, forests torn up by their roots, ‘cities over- 
thrown and demolished, all nature would be 
thrown into confusion, and terror and destruction 
would overwhelm the inhabitants of the world.— 
Not only the stopping of the earth’s motions, but 
even a new direction given to its axis of rotation, 
would be productive of the most fatal effects. 
The earth’s axis at present. is directed to certain 
points of the heavens, from which it never devi- 
ates, but in a very small degree; but, were the 
hand of Omnipotence to bend it so as to make it 
point in a different direction, the ocean would 
abandon its present bed, and overflow the land; 
anda second universal deluge would overwhelm 
all the monuments of human grandeur and sweep” 
the earth’s inhabitants into a watery grave. 
Again, not only the elements which immedi- 
ately surround us, but even celestial bodies which 
are just now invisible to our sight, and removed » 
to the distance of a thousand millions of miles, 
might be employed as,ministers of vengeanee.— % 
There are at least a hundred comets connected 
with the solar system, which are moving in all 
directions, and crossing the orbits of the earth, 
and the other planets. Were the orbit of one of 
tliese bodies, in its approach to the sun, to be 
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bent in a direction to that of the earth, the most 
alarming phenomena would be exhibited in the, 
heavens. A ruddy globe, large? in appearance 
than the moon, would first announce terror to the 
inhabitants of the earth—every day this terrific 
object would increase in size, until it appeared to 
fill the celestial hemisphere with its tremendous 
dise;—the light of the sun would be eclipsed— 
the stars would disappear—the ocean would be 
thrown into violent agitation, and toss its billows, 
to the clouds—the earth would “reel to and fro, 
like a drunkard’’—and universal alarm and con- 
fusion would seize upon all the tribes of the liv- 
ing world. At length, this tremendous orb would 
approach with accelerated velocity, and, striking 
the earth with a crash, as if heaven and earth 
had burst asunder, would shiver the globe into 
fragments, and forever exterminate the race of 
man. 

It will at once be admitted, by every one who 
acknowledges the incessant agency of a Supreme 
Being in the movements of the universe, that any 
one, or all of these effects combined, are within 
the compass of Omnipotence; and not only so, 
but they might all be accomplished with terrific 
energy in the course of a few moments. If puny 
man, by his mechanical dexterity, can suddenly 
stop a stupendous machine which he has put in 
motion—if he can impel red-hot balls at the rate 
of 500 miles an hour—if he can extract the oxy- 
gen from a small portion of the atmosphere, and 
cause it to set on fire the hardest. metallic sub- 
stances — not doubt for a moment, that, 
with infinitely greater ease, the Almighty could 
stop the earth in its career, separate the compo- 
nent parts of the atmosphere, set on fire the 
foundations of the mountains, or impel the blaz- 
ing comet toward the earth, to crush it to atoms. 
That God has been a constant spectator of the 
wickedness of man for four thousand years; that.| 
he has, during all that period, wielded in his hands 
so many terrific ministers of vengeance; and that 
he has hitherto refrained from executing deserved 
punishment on the workers of iniquity—is, there- 
fore, a striking evidence that his mercy is infinite, 
and that he is “long-suffering and slow to anger, 
not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.”’ 

It would, however, be a most unwarrantable 
conclusion, from this circumstance, to imagine 
that God beholds with indifference the scenes of 
iniquity that are hourly presented before him.— 
In order to show that he is not an unconcerned 
spectator of the ways of men, and that the in- 
struments of punishment are always in his hand, 
he sometimes “cometh out of his place, to punish 
the inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity,” 
and displays the holiness of his nature, by “ ter- 
rible things in righteousness.”? In such visita- 
tions, “his way is in the whirlwind and the 
storm; clouds and darkness are round about him; 
a fire goeth before him, and burneth up his ene- 
mies round about; the stormy windsare his mes- 
sengers, and flames of fire his ministers; the 
clouds pour out their waters; the sky sends forth 
a sound; the voice of his thunder is in the hea- 
vens; his lightnings enlighten the world; . the 
earth quakes and the people tremble.’”? The hur- 
ricane, which tears up whole forests by the roots, 
and tosses them about as stubble, which levels 
the loftiest spires with the ground, and dashes the 
stateliest ships against each other, until they are 
broken into shivers, and plunged into the deep; 
the lightnings, which fill the atmosphere with 
their blaze, which shatter the strongest buildings, 
and strike whole herds of cattle into a lifeless 
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group; the pestilence, “which walketh im dark- 
ness,” and cuts off thousands of its victims in a, 
day; the. volcano, belching forth rivers of fire, 
causing surrounding cities to tremble, and send- , 
ing forth its bellowings over a circuit of a thou- 
sand miles; these, and many other agents which 
are in operation in the system of nature, are ex- 
perimental proofs of the dreadful e y of those 
ministers of destruction, which are constantly 
under the superintendence of the Almighty, and 
of his occasionally using them for the purpose of 
chastising the nations for their iniquities. 

In particular, the earthquake is one of the most 
terrible and destructive instruments of vengeance. 
In the year 1755, the shock of an earthquake was 
felt at Lisbon, which leveled to the ground more 
than half of that populous city, and buried fifty 
thousand of its inhabitants in the ruins. The 
shock extended its influence over an extent of 
four millions of square miles; and therefore, it is 
easy to conceive, that, had a little greater impulse 
been given to the physical agents which produced 
this terrible effect, the solid globe on which we 
stand might have been convulsed to its center, and 
all its inhabitants erushed to death, amidst the uni- 
versal ruin. j 

We have also an,experimental proof, that there 
are physical principles in the constitution of our 
globe, sufficient to give it a shock throughout 
every part ofits mass, and that such a shock, 
at one; perio actually received. When the 
wickedness of man became great upon the earth, 
“when every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually,” the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up, the cataracts 
of heaven were opened, and the whole solid crust 
of our globe received such a shock as rent the 
mountains asunder, and hurled them into the 
plains; the effects of which are still visible, in 
every Alpine district, and in the subterraneous 
caverns of the earth. Of all the millions of the 
race of Adam that then existed, only eight indi- 
viduals, after having been tossed for seven months 
on the tremendous billows of a boundless ocean, 
survived, to tell to their posterity the tidings of 
this universal wreck. The dreadful scenes of hor- 
ror and consternation which must have been pre- 
sented at this awful crisis; the stupendous forces 
which must have been in operation in the atmo- 
sphere above, and in the foundations of the earth 
beneath, and the tremendous’ clash of elemental 
war which must have ensued, throughout every 
region of earth, air, and sea,—it is beyond the 
power of the human imagination to depict, in all 
their terrific grandeur. But we have every reason 
to conclude, that the bottom of the ocean was 
lifted up to the level of the loftiest mountains, 
that disruptions of the mountains and of the densest 
rocks ensued, that dreadful explosions resounded 
throughout the whole expanse of nature, and that 
the mighty waters hurled their billows with resist- 
less fury in every direction, rolling immense rocks 
and forests from one continent to another, and 
whirling the wrecks of different regions to the 
Opposite extremities of the globe. ; 

Were it at any time the intention of the Al- 
mighty to inflict deserved punishment on a par- 
ticular district, or class of men, without deranging 
the whole structure of our globe, we have also an 
experimental proof how easily this could be ef- 
fected, even without infringing the established 
laws of nature. He has only to condense the 
powerful energies of the electrical fluid in a large 
cloud, and to dispatch it on the wings of the wind, 
to discharge its thunderbolts on any particular 
city, or mountain, or plain,—and the work of de- 
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struction is instantly accomplished. A striking 
instance of this kind happened, in the year 1772; 
in the island of Java, in the Hast Indies. On the 
llth of August, at the dead hour of night, a 
bright cloud was observed covering a mountain 
in the district of Cheribon, and at the same mo- 
ment several reports were heard, like those of a 
cannon. The people who dwelt on the upper 
parts of the mountain not. being able to fly with 
sufficient swiftness, a great part of the cloud, about 
nine miles in circumference, detached itself under 
them, and was seen at a distance, rising and fall- 
ing like the waves of the sea, and emitting globes 
of fire so luminous, that the night became as clear 
as day. The effects of this dreadful explosion 
were astonishing. Everything was destroyed for 
twenty miles around. ‘The houses were demolish- 
ed; the plantations were buried in the earth; vast 
numbers of goats, sheep, and horses, and 1500 head 
of cattle were ‘destroyed; and above two thousand 
humen beings were in a moment plunged into the 
gulf of eternity.* “With God is terrible majesty. 
Who can stand before his indignation? who can 
abide in the fierceness of his anger? The moun- 
tains quake before him; the hills melt, and the 
earth is burned at his presence.’’—“ Let all the 
earth fear the Lord; let all the inhabitants of the 
world stand in awe of him.’ ; 

Thus it appears, that God is not an unconcerned 
spectator of the ways of men—that he has every 
moment at his command the most destructive ele- 
ments of nature—and that we have abundant 
proofs that these destructive elements have been 
occasionally used, for inflicting condign punish- 
ment on the workers of iniquity. Notwithstand- 
ing these resources of vengeance, we find, by ex- 
perience, that his mercy is exercised, from year to 
year, and from century to century, toward a 
world, the majority of whose inhabitants are daily 
trampling under foot his sacred institutions, and 
his holy laws. The instances which occur, of the 
devastations of the hurricane, the thunder, the 
volcano, the earthquake, and the pestilence, are 
comparatively few, and seem intended chiefly to 
arouse the attention of thoughtless and ungrateful 
man; to prevent him from running to the extreme 
of wickedness; and to convince him that the 
Most High “ruleth in the kingdoms of men,” 
and that “verily there is a God who judgeth in 
the earth.”? Hence we may perceive the striking 
emphasis of the language of the inspired writers: 





*In this, and the other illustrations of this subject stated 
above, I consider the Divine Being as the grand agent in di- 
recting the operations of the elements, but without infring- 
ing those general laws which are found to operate with un- 
deviating constancy in the system. of the universe. ° To ex- 
plore the manner in which these general laws are directed 
to produce certain specific effects, in reference to particular 

_ regions and tribes of mankind, must obviously be beyond 
the limits of our faculties; unless we could enter into all the 
designs of the Eternal Mind, when he gave birth to the uni- 
verse, and arranged its elementary parts ; and unless we 
could take a comprehensive view of the remotest tendencies 
of the elements of nature, and the times and circumstances 
in which they shall produce a specific and extraordinary ef- 
fect. All these tendencies and circumstances were before 
the mind of the Eternal Jehovah, when he established the 
plan of his moral government; and, therefore, whatever 
events may occur in the physical system, must be consider- 
ed as the accomplishment of his moral purposes, in reference 
to the moral agents he has created. It would be presump- 
tuous in so limited a being as man, to determine, in every 
case, what is the precise moral reason of the extraordinary 
destructive effects of physical agents. We can only say, in 
general, that they are connected wien the sin and depravity 
of man. But, at that solemn day, when the reasons of the 
divine dispensations shall be laid open, it will perhaps be 
found, that such uncommon and alarming effects were the 
punishment of aggravated transgressions, the peculiar ma- 
lignity and tendency of which were removed, in a great 
measure, beyond the sphere of general observation. 








OF GOD. 95 
“The. Lord is slow to anger,’ and yet ‘great in 
power.” | 

This display of the exercise of perfect self-com- 
mand in the Divine mind, is, therefore, calculated, 
as well as his wisdom and goodness, to inspire us 
with emotions of reverence, admiration, and love. 
“The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy. As the heaven is 
high above the earth, so great is his mercy toward 
them that fear him. Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits.” 


SECTION VI. 
OF THE RECTITUDE OF THE DIVINE CHARACTER. 


AnoruER perfection in the character of God, 
which is calculated {o inspire confidence and af- 
fection, is his Justice, or, the Rectitude of his na- 
ture. 

The rectitude of the Divine Being, in its-most 
extensive sense, consists in doing that which, in 
all cases, is right, upon the whole; or, in other 
words, that which will have the greatest tendency 
to promote the order and happiness of his univer- 
sal empire. It includes under it, the idea of dis- 
tributive justice, which consists in rewarding the 
good, and punishing the bad, according to equita- 
ble laws, calculated to produce harmony and hap- 
piness throughout the whole intelligent system. 
This perfection of the Deity may be considered as 
a branch of his general benevolence, which ap- 
pears to be the source of all his moral attributes, 
and the spring of all his actions. The display of 
his natural and moral perfections, and the general 
happiness of the intelligences which exist through- 
out his immense and eternal empire, appear to be 
the great objects in view, in his moral govern- 
ment of the universe: and, in order to secure these 
objects, it is requisite that justice be impartially 
administered, according to the eternal rules of rec- 
titude, and that “every one be rewarded accord- 
ing to his works.” Nae 

That this attribute is possessed by the Divine 


Being, in the highest degree, appears from the 


following considerations. He exists, and has al- 
ways existed, completely independent of all his 
creatures; he is in the actual possession of bound- 
less felicity, which no other being can interrupt; 
and is consequently liable to no evil, nor diminu- 
tion of enjoyment. He is omnipotent, and there- 
fore can accomplish whatever he pleases, and can 
effectually prevent whatever might detract from 
his happiness, or disturb the order of his govern- 
ment. He has, therefore, nothing to fear from 
any other being, and can desire nothing from his 
creatures to increase his felicity. Consequently, 
no possible motive or temptation can exist, to induce 
him to inflict an act of injustice on any of the in- 
tellectual beings he has formed. Injustice, among 
men, proceeds either from want of intelligence 
to discriminate between what is right and wrong; 
from want of power to bring their purposes into 
effect; from the fear of some evil or disadvantage 
which may arise from the impartial distribution 
of justice; from the idea of some imaginary good 
of which they might be deprived; from some 
mental defect incident to the present state of hu- 
manity; from some prejudice against the individu- 
als toward whom justice ought to be administered; 
or from the indulgence of some cruel and depray- 
ed dispositions. But none of these causes or mo- 
tives can exist in the mind of the All-perfect and 
infinite Creator. His comprehensive eye takes 
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_ in, at one glance, all the circumstances, even the 
most minute, on which a righteous decision de- 
pends; he is no ‘‘respecter of persons;” he can. 
indulge no malevolent dispositions; he can ex- 
pect no accession of enjoyment from an act of 
injustice; he has nothing to fear from the execu- 
tion of his decisions; his power is all-sufficient to 
bring them into full effect, at the time, and in the 
manner, which is most conducive to the happiness 
of the universe; and his benevolence, which is dis-, 
played throughout all his works, effectually pre- 
vents him from withholding good, or inflicting 
evil, beyond the desert of the subjects of his go- 
vernment. : 

This character of the Deity is amply exhibited 
and confirmed in the declarations of Sacred 
Scripture, where it is asserted, that “ He is a God 
of truth, and without iniquity; just and right is 
he.” Thou art just,’’ says Nehemiah, “in all 
that is brought upon us; for thou hast done right, 
but we have done wickedly.” “Shall mortal 
man be more just than God? Surely God will 
not do wickedly, neither will the Almighty per- 
vert judgment. Wilt thou condemn Him that is 

st just? Isit fit to say to a king, Thou art 

vicked; or to princes, Ye are ungodly? How 
much less to him who accepteth not the persons 
of princes, nor regardeth the rich more than the 
poor?”’—** The righteous Lord loveth righteous- 
ness; he shall judge the world in righteousness; 
he shall minister judgment to the people in up- 
rightness. Justice and judgment are the founda- 
tion of his throne. The Lord our God is right- 
eous in all his works which he doth.” “I am 
the Lord who exercise judgment and righteous- 
ness in the earth.”’ “God is not unrighteous to 
forget your work and labor of love which ye 
have showed toward his name.—Great and mar- 
velous are thy works, Lord God Almighty; just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of saints.”? The 
equitable laws which he has promulgated to his 
creatures; the justice he requires to be exercised 
by one man to another; his promises of reward, 
and his threatenings of punishment; and the im- 
pressive judgments which he has executed on in- 
dividuals, on nations, and on the world at large, 
all bear testimony to the existence of perfect rec- 
titude in the divine character. 

But, although Scripture and Reason combine 
in attesting the immutable justice of God, we are 
unable, in many instances, to trace the display of 
this perfection in his dispensations toward the 
inhabitants of our world. This is owing, in part, 
to the false maxims by which we form a judgment. 
of his procedure; to the limited views we. are 
obliged to take of the objects of his government; 
to the want of a comprehensive knowledge of the 
whole plan of his dispensations, and the ends to 
be effected by them; to the limited views we have 
acquired of the whole range of his universal do- 
minions; and to our ignorance of the relations 
which may subsist between our world and the in- 
habitants of other provinces of the divine Em- 
pire. We behold many of “ the excellent of the 
earth,” pining in the abodes of poverty, and al- 
most unnoticed by their fellow-men; while we 
behold the wicked elevated to stations of power, 
and encircled with riches and splendor. From a 
false estimate of true enjoyment, we are apt to 
imagine, that misery surrounds the one, and that 
happiness encircles the other; and that there is 
an apparent act of injustice in these different al- 
lotments; whereas, God may have placed the one 
in the midst of worldly prosperity as a punish- 
ment for his sins, and the other in obscurity, as a 
stimulus to the exercise of virtue. We behold a 
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man of piety and benevolence falling before the 
dagger of an assassin, who escapes with impunity: 
we are startled at the dispensation, and confound- 
ed at the mystery of providence, and are apt to— 


| exclaim, “Is there not a God that judgeth in the 


earth?’ But, we are ignorant of the relation 
which-such an event bears to the beige plan of 
the divine government—of the links in the chain 
of events which preceded it, and of those which 
shall follow in its train. We are ignorant of the 
relation it bears to particular families and socie- 
ties, or to the nation at large in which it happen- 
ed, and even to all the nations of the earth. An 
event apparently trivial, or mysterious, or, ac- 
cording to our views, unjust, may, for aught we 
know, form an essential link in that chain of 
events which extends from the commencement of 
time to its consummation, which runs through a 
thousand worlds, and stretches into the depths of 
eternity. We all know, that some of the most 
appalling scenes of terror and destruction have 
often proceeded from an apparently trivial acci- 
dent, and that events of the greatest importance 
have originated from causes so inconsiderable as 
to be almost overlooked. The British and For- 
eign Bible Society, which now engages the atten- 
tion of the whole mass of the Christian world, 
and whose beneficent effects will soon extend to 
the remotest corners of the world, derived its ori- 
gin from a casual conversation between a few ob- 
scure individuals, on the subject of distributing 
the Scriptures. And the apparently trivial cir- 
cumstance, of observing that a certain mineral sub- 
stance, when left free to move itself, uniformly 
points toward the north, has been the means, not 
only of the knowledge we have acquired of the 
different regions of our globe, but of imparting 
to millions of mankind incalculable blessings, 
which will descend to their posterity to the latest 
generations. 

Hence it apears, that, in our present circum- 
stances, we are altogether incompetent to form a 
correct judgment of what is just or unjust in the 
present dispensations of the Almighty, unless we 
could survey, with the eye of a seraph, the ample 
plan of the divine government,—the whole chain 
of God’s dispensations toward our race,—the nu- 
merous worlds and beings over which his moral 
government extends,—the relation which the 
events now passing among us bear to other moral 
intelligences, either as subjects of contemplation, 
as warnings of the danger of apostasy from God, 
or as motives to universal subjection and, obedi- — 
ence,—and the connections, bearings, and depen- 
dencies of the whole of that moral system which 
embraces unnumbered worlds, and constitutes 
one grand and boundless empire, under the go- 
vernment of the Creator. Even then, with the 
eye and the mind of a finite intelligence, we 
should occasionally meet with events which would 
surpass our comprehension, and be altogether in- 
explicable, on the grounds of the knowledge we 
had previously acquired, and should still be con- 
strained to exclaim, “O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! 
How unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out!” 

But although “clouds and darkness” at pro. 
sent hang over the ways of the Almighty, so that 
we cannot, in every instance, perceive the recti- 
tude of his procedure, we may rest satisfied that 
“justice and judgment are forever the foundation 
of his throne;’? and we are assured, by the Sacred 
Oracles, that a period is approaching, when the 
mystery of Providence will be unfolded, and 
when all its dark and perplexing events, in refer- 
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ence to this world, will be explained to the full 
conviction of all its assembled inhabitants. For 
“God hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead.’’?. Then “the secrets of all 
hearts’? shall be disclosed, and every man re- 
warded “according to his works;’’ for, “God 
shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be 
evil.” Then it will be clearly perceived, that 
“verily there is a reward for the righteous, and 
that there is a God that judgeth in the earth.’— 
Then the rectitude of Jehovah, in every part of 
his moral administration, will shine forth in all 
its luster; a visible and everlasting distinction 
will be made between the righteous and the wick- 
ed, and the whole intelligent creation will plainly 
discern between “him that served God, and him 
that served him not.” 

In the meantime, God has not left himself 
without a witness to the impartiality of his jus- 
tice in his allotments toward men, in that he has 
invariably connected misery with the violation of 
his laws, and happiness with the observance of 
them. However different the allotments of man- 
kind may be, in regard to wealth, honor, or sta- 
tion, it holds invariably true, that “there is no 
peace,’’ or substantial happiness, “to the wick- 
ed;’’ and that “the man is blessed who fears the 
Lord, and delights in his commandments.’’*— 
Place a man on the highest pinnacle of earthly 
grandeur, and let him indulge in schemes of am- 
bition, avarice, pride, revenge, cruelty, and other 
violations of the divine law, and he may as soon 
attempt to stop the sun in his course, as to expect 
substantial enjoyment while he continues in the 
indulgence of such malevolent passions. Place 
another in the most obscure abode of human life, 
and let him exercise piety, benevolence, humility, 
and every other Christian temper; and he will en- 
joy a peace, an equanimity, and a portion of hap- 


piness, which the wicked can never possess, and: 


which the wealth of the world can neither give 
nor take away. Hence it is, that we behold so 
many instances of disgust at life, and of self- 
destruction, among those who are elevated to sta- 
tions of power, and surrounded with every kind 
of sensitive enjoyment.— This consideration, of 
itself, should silence every murmur that is apt to 
arise at the dispensations of God’s providence, 
-and convince us that “he is righteous in all his 
ways, and holy in all his works.” 

On the whole, then, it appears, that the justice 
of God has a tendency to inspire us with confi- 
dence, and love, and joy, no less than his mercy 
and benevolence. Were it not for this perfection 
of the divine character, omnipotence might be- 
come a most terrific and tremendous attribute of 
the Deity. We should have no motive but that 
of fear to stimulate us to obedience; we should 
feel no security against danger, and distress, and 
the perpetual recurrence of spectacles of ven- 
geance, and, in the course of ages, the spacious 
universe might be transformed into an immense 
region of “lamentation, and mourning, and woe.” 
Were it not for this perfection, the benevolence 
of the Deity would degenerate into weakness and 
imbecility. Wicked men, and other depraved in- 
telligences, presuming on freedoi: from impunity, 
and their diabolical passions acquiring strength 
and Vigor, by long exercise, would carry misery 
and destruction in their train, wherever they ex- 





* Psal. cxii. 1. 
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erted their energies; and would interrupt and ul- 
timately destroy the harmony and felicity of the 
intelligent universe. But, while we recognize 
the rectitude of the divine character as an immu- 
table attribute of Deity, we can look forward with 
confidence through all the revolutions of time, 
and to all those eternal scenes which shall sue- 
ceed the demolition of the present system of 
things, fully assured, that God is the universal 
Protector of his unnumbered offspring—that his 
power will never be interposed to inflict an act 
of injustice—that no intelligent being will ever 
suffer a punishment beyond his desert—and that 
no happiness which his benevolence has devised, 
and his word has promised, will ever be withheld 
from those “‘ who put their trust in his name, and 
hearken to the voice of his commandments.”’ 

Thus I have endeavored to show, that love to 
God, which is the first principle of the moral law, 
is founded upon the natural and moral perfections 
of the Deity—that.the attributes of omnipotence, 
wisdom, goodness, mercy, forbearance, and justice, 
are calculated to excite this noble affection to the 
highest degree in the minds of all holy intelli- 
gences. I might also have illustrated this sub- 
ject from considerations drawn from the infinity) 
the eternity, the immutability, the holiness, and 
veracity of God. But the illustrations already 
stated, will, I presume, be sufficient to demon- 
strate, that this affection, in conjunction with all 
its kindred emotions, ought to occupy the highest 
place in the human heart, and in the minds of all 
created intelligences. 

It may, perhaps, be insinuated by some, that 
the preceding illustrations have been carried to 
a greater length than the nature of the subject 
required—and it is readily admitted, that the mere 
logical argument did not require so extended illus- 
trations. Every person who knows the meaning 
of the terms made use of, will at once admit, that, 
since God is a Being possessed of almighty power, 
infinite wisdom, boundless benevolence, mercy, 
forbearance, and perfect rectitude—he ought to be 
loved affectionately and supremely. But such 
general and metaphysical reasoning, though per- 
fectly- conclusive and incontrovertible, possesses 
but a slender influence over the mind, in exciting 
it to the cultivation of holy affections. For the 
sake of impression, it is essentially requisite, that 
the various manifestations of divine perfection 
should be presented to the view, in order that the 
mind may have a tangible train of thought be- 
fore it, to stimulate its activities, and its religious 
emotions. General views and reasonings on any 
subject, and especially on the subject of religion, 
produce a very slight impression on the majority 
of mankind. It is not owing so much to the 
want of conviction of the truth of certain impor- 
tant propositions in religion, that divine truths 
take so slender a hold of the mind, as to the want 
of those definite and impressive conceptions which 
can be acquired only by a minute and attentive 
survey of the works and the dispensations of 
God. ’ And, in this point of view, the preceding 
illustrations, had the limited nature of the present 
work permitted, might have been prosecuted to a 
much greater extent. 

I might also haye illustrated this subject from a 
consideration of the relations in which God stands 
to us, and to all his creatures. He is our Creator, 
and we are the workmanship of his hands. He 
formed our bodies, and he sustains our spirits.— 
His physical energy is felt by us every moment, 
in making our hearts to beat, and our lungs to 
play, and in impelling the crimson fluid which 
circulates in our bodies, through a thousand dif- 
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hie 
ferent tubes. To him we are indebted for life, 
and all its comforts; and for all the powers, capa- 
sities, and privileges, which dignify our nature, 
and exalt us above the lower ranks of existence. 
He is our Preserver and bountiful Benefactor, who 
“sustains our souls in life,’ who supports the 
course of nature, in its diversified movements, 
and ‘daily loads with his benefits.” To his su- 
perintending providence we are indebted for the 
food we eat, the water we drink, the clothes we 
wear, the air we breathe, the light which cheers 
us, the splendors of the sun, the milder radiance 
of the moon, the magnificence of the starry sky, 
the rains and dews which fertilize the soil; the 
earth, with its riches and abundance; the trees, 
»lants, and waving grain, which enrich our fields; 
the flowers which deck the meadows, the beauti- 
ful and magnificent coloring which is spread over 
the terrestrial landscape, the succession of day 
and night, and the vicissitude of the seasons. In 
short, to him we are indebted for all the objects 
and movements around us, which render our 
abode on earth convenient, desirable, and produc- 
tive of enjoyment. 

He is our Father, and we are his children. He 
watches over us with a tender care; and, “as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.” This tender and indissolu- 
ble relation binds us to him by the strongest ties, 
and is calculated to excite the most ardent filial 
affection and gratitude. He is our Sovereign and 
Lawgiver, and we are his subjects; and all his 
laws are framed on the principles of eternal and 
immutable rectitude, and are calculated to pro- 
mote the harmony and happiness of the whole 
intelligent creation. He is our Master, and we 
are his servants, and “ his commandments are not 
grievous.’ He is our Friend in adversity, our 
Protector in danger and in distress; our Instructor, 
who has imparted to us knowledge and under- 
standing; and our Redeemer, who “ spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all,’? that 
we might be rescued from the gulf of depravity 
and ruin, and exalted to a state of consummate 
felicity. In fine, he is that being who is the in- 
exhaustible fountain of light, of life, and of joy 
to all beings —on whom depend all our future 
prospects in this world, and all the transporting 
scenes to which we look forward in an intermin- 
able state of existence.—All these, and many other 
relations, in which we stand to the God of hea- 
ven, demonstrate, that supreme love to this be- 
neficent Being, is the first and highest duty of 
every rational creature; and they present the 
most powerful motives to stimulate us to its ex- 
ercise. But, to illustrate these topics, in minute 
detail, would be inconsistent with the limited plan 
of the present work; and it is the less necessary, 
as several of them have already been brought 
into view, in the course of the preceding illustra- 
tions. 





SECTION VII. 
Moprs 1n wuicn Love ro Gop is pIsrLayEp. 


T sHau_ now offer a remark or two on the nature 
of this sublime affection, and the manner in which 
it ought to be manifested. Love to God is not a 
single and solitary affection in the human breast, 
which evaporates in a few transient and undefined 
emotions; but is the spring of every holy activi- 
ty, and is intimately connected with every virtu- 
ous emotion, with every pious sentiment, with 
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every religious requirement, with every sensitive 
enjoyment, with our present comforts, and our 
future and eternal prospects. Aedstine 

It includes in it, complacency, or delight in the 
character and administration of God. Viewing 
him as a self-existent and eternal Being,—filling 
immensity with his presence, launching innume- 
rable worlds into existence, upholding them all 
by the “ word of his power,’ and superintending 
the minutest concerns of all his offspring, from 
the loftiest seraph, through all the inferior grada- 
tions of existence, to the smallest animalcula,— 
the mind feels the most delightful. emotions, in 
regarding the happiness of the universe as per- 
fectly secure under his physical and moral admin- 
istration. Contemplating his bounty to angels 
and to men, to the birds of the air, the fishes of 
the sea, and the numerous tribes which traverse 
the surface of the land,—his mercy toward our 
fallen race,—his long-suffering and forbearance 
toward wicked nations and individuals,—his faith- 
fulness in the accomplishment of his promises 
and threatenings,—and the unerring rectitude of 
his dispensations toward all his creatures,— the 
mind feels supreme approbation and complacency 
in his attributes, purposes, and administrations; 
beholding im his character an excellence and ami- 
ableness, a moral dignity and grandeur which is 
not to be found in any created intelligence. Even 
in reference to those acts of his government 
which appear dreadful and appalling—in the vol- 
cano, the earthquake, the thunders, the hurricane, 
the tempest, and the doom of the impenitent, its 
approbation and complacency are not withheld, 
convinced that perfect rectitude is the rule of 
his procedure, and that his righteousness will one 
day be brought to light before an assembled world. 

Love to God includes admiration of his wonder- 
ful works. The man whose affections are direct- 
ed to the Supreme Intelligence is not an indiffer- 
ent spectator of the manifestations of Deity. - He 
beholds the magnificent canopy of heaven daily 
moving around him in silent grandeur; his eye 
penetrates beyond the apparent aspects of the 
twinkling luminaries which adorn it, and surveys 
the hand of the Almighty wheeling stupendous 
globes through the immeasurable regions of space, 
and extending his operations throughout unnum- 
bered systems, dispersed over the boundless ex- 
panse of the universe. He beholds the great 


| globe on which he is placed, impelled by the same 


omnipotent arm, prosecuting its course throug: 
the depths of space, and circling around the su 
to bring about the revolutions of the seasons. 
contemplates the vast ranges of mountains tha 
stretch around it—the mass of waters in th 
mighty ocean, and its numerous tribes of ani- 
mated beings—the “ dry land,” with all its furni- 
ture and inhabitants—the vast caverns, chasms, 
and shattered strata which appear in its interior 
recesses—and the atmosphere with which it is 
surrounded, with the clouds, the lightnings, and 
the tempests which diversify its aspect. He traces 
the footsteps of the Almighty in his moral ad- 
Mministration—in the deluge which. swept away 
the inhabitants of the antediluvian world—in the 
burning of Sodom, the dividing of the Red sea, 
the thunders and lightnings of Sinai—the mani- 
festation of the Son of God in human flesh; his 
sufferings, death, resurrection, and triumphant 
ascension—in the propagation of the gospel in 
the face of every opposition, in the rise and fall 
of empires, the dethronement of kings, the, bat- 
tles of warriors, and the convulsions of nations. 
And, while he contemplates such objects and 
operations, his admiration is excited by the incom- 
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prehensible knowledge displayed in the contri- 
vance of the universe, the boundless benevolence 
which extends over all these works, and the om- 
nipotent power by which all the mighty move- 
ments of Creation and Providence are effected.— 


And, while he admires, he is filled with strong | 


emotions of reverence of the glorious perfections 
of that Being, whose mighty hand conducts those 
stupendous movements, and he feels the full force 
of the impressive exhortation of the psalmist, 
“Let all the earth fear the Lord; let all the in- 
habitants of the world stand in awe of him: for 
he spake, and it was done; he commanded, and it 
stood fast.” Even the abstract conceptions we 
have of the immensity of the Divine Being, by 
‘which he is present in every part of infinite space 
—the eternity of his duration, and the range of 
his omniscience which embraces an intimate know- 
ledge of the thoughts, the purposes, and the ac- 
tions of all creatures; are calculated to overpower 
the mind with emotions of veneration and awe, 
blended with feelings of affection and delight at 
the recollection of the relation in which we stand 
to this glorious Intelligence. : 

Again, Love to God includes Humility and self- 
abasement in the divine presence. There is no 
disposition which appears more incompatible with 
supreme affection for the Creator than pride, 
haughtiness, and arrogance. “God resisteth the 
proud.’”” Even “a proud look”’ is declared to be 
an “abomination”’ in his sight. And, if the in- 
dulgence of pride be inconsistent with the love 
of God, humility must be regarded as one of its 
essential and distinguishing accompaniments. 
When a man who loves God reflects on his condi- 
tion and character—that he is a creature who 
derived his existence from a superior Being, to 
whom he is indebted for all his powers and facul- 
ties, and by whose power and mercy he is every 
moment preserved in existence; when he consi- 
ders his station in the universe—that he is only 
like an atom in the immensity of creation, when 
compared with the innumerable beings which peo- 
ple its wide domains—that he stands near the 
lowest part of the scale of intelligent existence, 
and that ‘all the inhabitants of the earth are as 
grasshoppers” before Him who sits on the throne 
of the heavens; when he recollects that he has 
apostatized from the God who made him, that he 
is guilty of innumerable violations of his righte- 
ous laws, and stands condemned at the bar of 
Him “who is 6f purer eyes than to behold ini- 


_ quity;’’ when he contemplates the circumstances 


ai which he is now placed in consequence of his 
' transgressions—the pains, diseases, poverty, be- 


reavements, and reproaches, to which he is sub- 
jected; the storms, and tempests, and elemental 
war to which he is exposed; the degradation which 
awaits his body at the hour of dissolution and in 
the mansions of the tomb; and the ignorance, the 
errors, and follies into which he has fallen;—when 
he considers that “lowliness of mind”? is a cha- 
racteristic of the most exalted of created intelli- 
gences, who “ vail their faces”’ in the divine pre- 
sence, and cheerfully extend their benevolent 
regards to the meanest human being who is an 
“heir of salvation;” and, above all, when he re- 
flects on the ineffable grandeur of that Being be- 
fore whom “all nations are as the drop of a brcket,”’ 
he is convinced that pride is the, most unreasona- 
ble principle that can exist inthe human. breast, 
and that the most profound humility ought forever 
- to characterize his thoughts and actions, both in 
the presence of God, and before the eyes of men. 
On such a character only will “the High and 
Lofty One who inhabits eternity,’’ look with com- 
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placency, and in such a heart alone can the love 
of God be expected to reside in all its generous 
and noble exercises. Such a disposition, mingling 
with all the other benevolent affections, will ren- 
der them sweet and delightful: it will render us 
amiable in the eyes of our fellow-men; it will 
secure us against all the wretched effects and bois- 
terous passions which flow from haughtiness and 
pride; it will mitigate the sorrows, the perplexi- 
ties, and anxieties to which we are subjected in 
our earthly pilgrimage; it will enable us to pre- 
serve our minds tranquil and serene amidst the 
provocations, the affronts, and the contentions to 
which we are exposed in our intercourses with 
general society, and will prepare us for associating 
with the inhabitants of that happier world, where 
seraphic love, profound reverence of the Divine 
Majesty, and profound humility, mingle with all 
their intercourses and employments. 

Resignation to the providential dispensations of 
the Almighty is another manifestation and accom- 
paniment of love to God. To be habitually dis- 
contented, and to murmur and repine under the 
allotments of his providence, must obviously ap- 
pear to be inconsistent with sincere and ardent 
affection for the Supreme Disposer of events. 
Resignation to the will of Godis the duty of every 
intelligent creature toward the Creator; and in 
proportion to the degree in which this principle 
exists, will be the happiness of the intellectual 
being that exercises it. Angels are perfectly 
happy, because they are perfectly submissive to 
the will of their Creator—being fully contented 
with the station allotted them in the universe, and 
completely resigned to all the future services and 
allotments which Infinite Wisdom has ordained. 
Wherever pure affection toward God actuates the 


/mind among the inhabitants of our world, it pro- 


duces a disposition similar in kind, though infe- 
rior in degree, to that which animates the breasts 
of the cherubim and the seraphim in the regions 
of bliss. 

He, who is actuated by this noble principle, re- 
gards every providential event as the appointment 
of his Father in heaven. The devouring flames 
may consume his habitation,to ashes, and scatter 
his treasures to “the four winds of heaven;” the 
ship in which his wealth is embarked may be 
dashed against the rocks, and sink “as lead in the 
mighty waters;’’ his friends may forsake him in 
the season of his deepest anxiety and distress; the 
wife of his bosom, whom he tenderly loved, may 
be snatched from his embrace by the cold hand of 
death; his children, dearer. to him than his own 
soul, may fall victims, one after another, to some 
pestilential disease; and be forever removed from 
his sight to the “land of deep forgetfulness;”’ his 
familiar friend in whom he trusted may “lift up 
his heel against him,” and load him with un- 
merited reproaches; his own body may be chas- 
tened with sore pain and loathsome disease; a fall 
from a horse may break the bones of his leg, and 
render him lame for life; a random blow may 
bruise his eye-balls, and deprive him of all the 
entertainments of vision; he may be stretched for 
many long years on the bed of languishing; his 
country may either be ravaged and laid waste by 
destroying armies, or rains and inundations may 
sweep away the produce of his fields. But under 
all such calamities, he bows with submission to 
the will of Him “who rules in the whirlwind and 
directs the storm;’? not because he has fortified 
his mind with a stoical apathy and indifference 
toward the evils of life; not because he is inca- 
pable of feeling the evils he is doomed to suffer; 
for he may feel them in the acutest degree, even 
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while he exercises full resignation; but he is re- 
signed, because he feels assured that they are the 
appointment of his Almighty Ftiend—that they 
are parts of the plan of unerring wisdom—that 
they are intimately connected with the whole 
chain of providence that runs through his present 
existence—that they are intended, in the scheme 
of infinite benevolence, to promote his happiness 
in a way which his limited faculties are unable at 
present to comprehend—and that they have a 
bearing on the scenes and enjoyments of the eter- 
nal world. And therefore, under the pressure of 
his most painful feelings, he is enabled to adopt 
the triumphant language of the prophet, “ Al- 
though the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither fruit 
be. in the vine; the labor of the olive fail, and the 
fields yield no meat; the flock be cut off from the 
fold, and there be no herd inthe stall; yet will I 
rejoice in the Lord, I will be glad in the God of 
my salvation.”” While others murmur and rage, 
and toss themselves like a wild bull in a net, and 
curse the supposed authors of their calamities, he 
is enabled to “possess his.soul in patience,’”’ con- 
vinced of the rectitude of the divine dispensations; 
and thus displays a nobleness of mind, and a he- 
roism which is “above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame.”’ 

Again, Love to God comprehends Gratitude for 
the benefits he bestows. Gratitude is that. par- 
ticular modification of Jove which flows out to- 
ward God, considered as the Author and Bestower 
of all felicity: it is love excited by kindness com- 
municated from benevolent motives. It is one 
of the most natural and obvious manifestations of 
that general principle which I have been hitherto 
illustrating; for ingratitude is altogether incon- 
sistent with love to a benefactor. In order to 
kindle this amiabie affection into a lively flame, 
the person in whose bosom it glows endeavors to 
take a minute and expansive survey of the “lov- 
ing-kindness of God,” and of the countless va- 
riety of benefits he is continually receiving. He 
feels grateful to God for his existence, for the 
powers and capacities with which he is endowed, 
for the rank which he holds in the scale of ter- 
restrial existence; in being raised above the clods 
of the valley, and furnished with faculties supe- 
rior to the beasts of the forest and the fowls of 
heaven. He feels grateful that he was brought 
into existence in a Christian land, and in civilized 
society; that the “ olad tidings of salvation’? have 
reached his ears; that “God so loved the world, 
that He gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth on him might not perish, but have 
everlasting life,’ and that every enjoyment requi- 
site for his present and future happiness is secured 
through this plan of divine benevolence. But he 
does not rest satisfied with vague and general 
views of these important benetits; he contem- 
plates the degradation into which sin had plunged 
him, the greatness of the misery from which the 
love of God has delivered him, the moral perfec- 
tion of his nature to which he is now training, 
the serenity of mind he experiences in the prac- 
tice of the divine precepts, the security he feels 
for his present and future safety under the pro- 
tection of Omnipotence, the “ strong consolation”? 
under the evils of life which the promises of God 
lead him to expect, the victory over death of which 
he is secured “through Christ Jesus his Lord,” 
the resurrection of his body at the close of time, 
the “new heavens and the new earth” to which 
he is destined at the dissolution of this sublu nary 
system, the alliance into which he is brought to 
the angelic tribes and other pure intelligences, his 
moral capacity for associating with every holy 
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being in the universe, and the endless succession 
of transporting scenes which will burst upon his 
view through the ages of eternity. While con- 
templating these high privileges, in all their bear- 
ings and varied ramifications, emotions of affec- 
tion and gratitude arise in his breast which can 


‘only be expressed in the language of elevated 


devotion. 


*O how shall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare 
That glows within my ravish’d heart! 
But Thou canst read it there.” 


“Bless the Lord, O my soul! and all that is 
within me bless his holy name. Give thanks to 
the Lord, and forget not all his benefits; who for- 
giveth all thine iniquities, who healeth all thy dis- 
eases; who redeemeth thy life from destruction, 
and crowneth thee with loving-kindness and ten- 
der mercies.” ° 

Nor does he feel less grateful to God for his 
kindness as displayed in the material world, and 
in the ordinary course of his providence. He 
feels grateful for these scenes of sublimity and 
beauty with which the visible universe is adorn- 
ed—for the sun when he ascends the vault of hea- 
ven, and diffuses his radiance over the mountains 
and the vales—for the moon, when she “walks in 
brightness”’ through the heavens, and cheers the 
shades of night—for the planets, while they run 
their ample rounds, and evince, by their magni- 
tude and motions, the eternal omnipotence of their 
Maker—for the innumerable host of stars, which 
unite their splendors to adorn the canopy of the 
sky, and display the riches, and grandeur, and 
boundless extent of God’s universal kingdom— 
for the light, which darts with inconceivable ra- 
pidity from the celestial luminaries, and diffuses 
a thousand shades of color on the terrestrial land- 
scape—for the surrounding atmosphere, which 
supports the element of fire, conveys the clouds 
over every region, and sustains and invigorates 
the functions of animal life—for the variety of 
beautiful and majestic scenery which diversifies 
our terrestrial system—for the towering cliffs, the 
lofty mountains, and the expansive: vales—for the 
meandering river, gliding through the fields, and 
diffusing health and fertility wherever it flows— 
for the riches which abound in the gardens, the 
forests, and the fields, and the mineral treasures 
contained in the bowels of the mountains—for 
the harmony of musical sounds, the mellifiuous 
notes of the nightingale and the lark, and the 
melodious warblings which resound from the vales, 
the mountains, and the groves—for the flowers 
which enamel the meadows, the trees, the shrubs, 
and the waving grain which adorn the earth 
with picturesque beauty-—for the animated beings 
which contribute to our comfort, the bee which 
collects for us honey from every opening flower, 
the sheep which yields its fleeces for our clothing, 
and thousands of other creatures which contribute 
to supply us with food, raiment, furniture, and 
innumerable enjoyments. In all these, and simi- 
lar objects, he perceives ample reasons for elevating 
his soul in lively gratitude to his bountiful Bene- 
factor. 

When he turns his eyes upon himself, and con- 
siders the wonderful machinery which gives life 
and motion to his frame, he perceives the strong- 
est reason for the exercise of incessant admiration 
and gratitude, He feels grateful for every joint 
of his fingers, and for every movement of his 
wrist, by which he is enabled with the utmost - 
ease to perform a countless variety of manual 
Operations essential to his comfort—for the hun- 
dreds of bones which support his animal system, 
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with their various articulations, and the hundreds 
of muscles and tendons which are interwoven 
with every part of the machine, which enable it 
to perform without the least obstruction, a thou- 
sand varied movements subservient to his health, 
convenience, and pleasure. He cannot walk 
through his apartment, nor lift his eyes to the 
heavens, nor move a joint of his finger, nor 
draw a single breath, without perceiving an evi- 
dence of the wisdom and intelligence of his Al- 
mighty Maker. He perceives, that if only one 
joint were wanting, or one muscle out of action, 
or one movement out of a thousand interrupted, 
he would instantly be subjected to a thousand 
painful sensations which would throw a gloom on 
every earthly enjoyment. But especially, when 
he reflects on the wonders of vision—the thou- 
sands of millions of rays that are every moment 
darting from the objects around him, crossing 
each other in an infinity of directions, and yet 
conveying to every eye a distinct perception of 
their colors, motions, and diversified aspects; when 
he reflects on the facility with which he can turn 
~ his eye in every direction, upward and downward, 
to the right hand and to the left, and in a moment 
take in the landscape of the earth and the heavens 
“at a small inlet which a grain might close;’ 
when he considers the numerous and complicated 
movements continually going on within him—the 
heart, like a powerful engine in perpetual motion, 
impelling, with prodigious force, streams of blood 
through a thousand different tubes—the numerous 
lacteal and lymphatic vessels absorbing nutriment 
from the food, and conveying it through every 
part of this wonderful machine, when he consi- 
ders that these incessant motions are, as it were, 
the immediate hand of the Divinity within him, 
over which he can exercise no control, and which 
are all intended to preserve his existence and mi- 
nister to his enjoyment,—he cannot forbear ex- 
claiming, in the language of grateful admiration, 
“Flow precious are thy wonderful contrivances 
concerning me, O God! how great'is the sum of 
them! If I should count them, they are more in 
number than the sand. I will praise thee, for I 
am fearfully and wonderfully made!’ 

He does not overlook such instances of “the 
loving-kindness of God,” because, to some, they 
may apear minute and trivial. He does not con- 
trast them with what are reckoned spiritual and 
more important blessings; nor attempt to institute 
comparisons between the beneficent operations of 
Omnipotence, in order to throw a certain portion 
of them into the shade. He considers all the ope- 
rations of God from the plan of redemption for 
guilty men, and the mission of his Son into our 
world, to the minutest muscle that moves the 
joint of a finger, or the ray of light that darts 
from a flower of the field, as parts of one vast 
system of boundless benevolence, as essentially 
connected together as the links of a chain; and, 
in regard to himself, he views all the variety of 
blessings now alluded to, as one undivided stream 
of unbounded beneficence, commencing with the 
first moment of his existence, running through 
all the scenes and circumstances of his terrestrial 
existence, and expanding into the unfathomable 
ocean of eternity. In the whole series of contri- 
vances and events which relate to his present. and 
future existence, both in what we consider the 
minutest and the most maguiliicent works of. the 
Deity, he perceives the stamp of infinite perfec- 
tion, and a connection of plan and of operation, 
which excludes all attempts at comparisons and 
contrasts. Under such impressions, and with 
such views of the concatenation of every part of 
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the scheme of divine benevolence, he is led to 
contemplate the kindness of God at every step, 
and in every object, and is ever ready to exelaim, 
‘What shall I render to the Lord for all his bene- 
fits toward me?”? 

In fine, supreme love to God includes in its ex- 
ercise, a delight in the public and private exercises 
of his worship, a constant endeavor to yield a 
willing and unreserved obedience to all the insti- 
tutions he has appointed, and to all the laws he 
has issued forth for counteracting the depravity 
of our natures, and for raising us to a state of 
moral perfection; an active and enlightened zeal 
for the honor of his name, and for promoting 
those institutions which have a tendency to ad- 
vance his kingdom in the earth; a sincere and 
disinterested affection to all our fellow-men, and 
particularly to every class of holy intelligences; 
a cordial approbation of all his plans and move- 
ments in creation and providence; and devout 
aspirations after that higher state of existence, 
where the glories of his nature and “the kind- 
ness of his love’’ shall be more clearly unfolded, 
and where love shall glow in one uninterrupted 
and perpetual emotion. 

Thus, it appears that love to God consists in 
complacency in his character and administration, 
and is inseparably connected with admiration of 
his wonderful works, with humility, resignation, 
and gratitude. 

I cannot conclude my remarks on this topic 
without adverting, for a little, to the nobleness 
and sublimity of this first and fundamental spring 
of all moral action. From what has been already 
stated, it appears that love to God is the most rea- 
sonable and amiable affection that can animate 
the human mind; for that Being who is the object 
of it is the sum of all perfection, the standard of 
all moral and physical excellence, and the source 
of all the felicity enjoyed by every rank of exist- 
ence throughout the boundless universe. It is 
also the most sublime and expansive affection that 
can pervade the mind of any created intelligence. 
It excites the most rapturous emotions when we 
contemplate the harmonies, the beauties, and the 
sublimities of the universe; for it recognizes them 
as the displays of boundless wisdom and boundless 
goodness; as the production of that Almighty 
Being who stands in the relation of, our Father 
and our Friend; and leads us to conclude, that 
that power and intelligence which gave birth to 
all that is grand and beautiful in heaven and on 
earth, will be forever exercised in contributing to 
our eternal enjoyment. Without such a recog- 
nition, creation appears only like an immense de- 
sert, and is apt to fill the mind with apprehension 
and terror; for it can feel no pleasurable emotions 
in contemplating the operations of a Being for 
whom it entertains no affectionate regard. But, 
in our solitary walks in the fields and the gardens, 
amidst the emanations of divine munificence; in 
our journeys through the fertile plains; in our 
excursions through the Alpine scenes of nature; 
in our investigations into the structure of the ani- 
mal and vegetable tribes; and in our contempla- 
tions on the wonders of the starry sky —love 
throws a radiance on all these objects, and excites 
an interest which cannot be appreciated by that 
mind which has never felt the force of this sacred 
emotion. : 

It renders us superior to the ills of life, while, 
under its influence, we bow, in cordial submis- 
sion, to the divine dispensations, as the result of 
perfect wisdom, rectitude, and benevolence. It 
enables us to recognize the hand of a Divine Bene- 
factor in every enjoyment, and the rod of an 
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affectionate Father, in rere trial and affliction to 
which we are subjected. It raises the soul above 
the carking cares and degrading pursuits of the 
world, and enables it to look down with heroic 
indifference on all those trivial incidents and fan- 
cied insults which irritate, and inflame, and tor- 
ildren, of pride’? It preserves the 
serenity amidst the raging of the 
g thunders, the whirlwind, and 
c e eruptions of the volcano, arid 
the conyulsions.of the earthquake; while it recog- 
nizes the Ruler,of the storm, who presides amidst 
the crash of warring elements, as its omnipotent 
Protector and its eternal refuge.* It enables the 
man in whose bosom it resides, to contemplate 
with composure the downfall of kings and the re- 
volutions of nations, to anticipate the hour of his 
dissolution without dismay, and to look forward 
with fortitude to the ruins of dissolving nature, 
when “the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat,” and the earth, with all its magnificence, 
hall be wrapt in flames; confident that, under 
“the shadow of the wings of the Almighty,” he 
shall remain in perfect security, amidst “the 
wreck of matter and the crush of worlds.” 

This divine principle assimilates us to angels, 
and to every other class of holy intelligences. It 
renders us qualified for associating with these su- 
perior intellectual natures—for entering into their 
vast and comprehensive views—for conversing 
with them on the sublime topics which occupy 
their attention—for bearing a part in their exten- 
sive schemes of universal benevolence—and for 
contributing, along with them, to the order and 
prosperity of God’s everlasting kingdom. It se- 
cures to us the friendship and affection of all the 
virtuous inhabitants of the universe, and renders 
us fit for affectionate intercourse with them, 
wherever we may afterward exist, throughout the 
boundless expanse of creation. Should we ever 
be permitted, during the lapse of eternal duration, 
to wing our flight from world to world, in order 
to enlarge our views of God’s unbounded empire, 
the exercise of this holy affection would secure to 
us a friendly reception and an affectionate inter- 
course among all the pure intelligences within the 
range of his moral administration: for, as this 
principle is founded on the nature of God, who is 
eternal and unchangeable, it must pervade the 
minds of the inhabitants of all worlds that have 
retained their primitive integrity. It is this divine 
affection which excites the rapturous flame that 
glows in the breasts of the angelic tribes, which 
enlivens the songs and the adorations of the che- 
rubim and the seraphim, which inspires them 
with a noble ardor in executing the commands 
of their Creator, and which animates them in 
their flight from the celestial regions to this ob- 
scure corner of creation, when they minister to 
the heirs of salvation. It was this noble principle 
which impelled the angel Gabriel in his rapid 
flight through the celestial spaces, when he de- 
scended to announce to Daniel the answer to his 


* The celebrated Kircher, in his relation of the dreadful 
earthquake in Calabria, in 1638, which overthrew the city 
of Euphemia, of which he was a spectator, expresses his 
feelings on that occasion in the following words:— The 
universal ruin around me, the crash of falling houses, 
the tottering of towers, and the groans of the dying, all con- 
tributed to raise terror and despair. On every side of me, I 
saw nothing but a scene of ruin and danger threatening 
wherever I should fly. I commended myself to God, as my 
last great refuge. At that hour, O how vain was every sub- 
lunary happiness! wealth, honor, empire, wisdom, all mere 
useless sounds, and as empty as the bubbles of the deep. 
Just standing on the threshold of eternity, nothing but God 
was my pleasure; and the nearer I approached, I only loved 
him the more,” 
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supplications, and to Zacharias and Mary the birth 
of the Saviour; which animated the angels who 
unbarred the prison doors to Peter, and gave assu- 
rance to Paul of the divine protection, while he 
was tossing on the tempestuous billows of the 
Adriatic sea; and which fanned the flame of de- 
votion in the heavenly host, when they sung, in 
the plains of Bethlehem, “Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, and good will toward 
men.” 

In fine, this sublime affection assimilates us to 
God, who is benevolence itself, who supremely 
loves his own character, and who is incessantly 
displaying his benevolence, in all its infinitely 
diversified-effects, throughout the intelligent uni- 
verse. It assimilates us to Jesus the Son of the 
Highest, who is “the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person,’’ and 
who is forever actuated with fervent zeal for the 
honor of God, and for the happiness of man. It 
constitutes the foundation of all felicity; it opens 
the gates to perpetual enjoyment; it secures its 
possessor of eternal happiness, as its natural and 
necessary result, and prepares him for mingling 
in the employments of the “innumerable com- 
pany of angels and. the spirits of just men made 
perfect; ’’ for all the transporting scenes of glory, 
and all the avenues to felicity, which will be 
opened to the immortal spirit, while ages, nume- 
rous as the sand, are rolling’ on, while mighty 
worlds are emerging out of nothing, and innume- 
rable orders of beings are starting into existence, 
may be considered as so many infinitely diversified 
streams flowing from supreme affection to the 
blessed God, as the spring of every rapturous en- 
joyment. Possessed of this divine principle, we 
secure the most honorable connections, become 
benefactors to the intelligent universe, participa- 
tors of the enjoyments of seraphic natures, agents 
for carrying forward the plans of Infinite Benevo- 
lence, and ‘workers together with God,”’ in ac- 
complishing his eternal designs. Without it, we 
become nuisances in the kingdom of God, rebels 
against his government, pests to fellow intelli- 
gences, destitute of the noblest of all affections, 
deprived of substantial enjoyment in the present 
world, and exposed to misery, without interrup- 
tion, in the world to come. 

If such be the native effects of supreme love to 
God, and if this principle lie at the foundation 
of all genuine morality, how foolish and prepos- 
terous is it for Christian moralists to wander 
through the dark labyrinths of Greek and Roman 
literature, and the intricate mazes of modern 
skeptical philosophy, in search of any other prin- 
ciples of moral action! It is like groping for the 
light of the sun in the windings of a subter- 
raneous grotto, and preferring the glimmering of 
a taper to the full blaze of the orb of day. It is, 
to forsake the fountain of living waters, and to 
hew out to themselves broken and empty cisterns, 
that can hold no water.” 

In order to invigorate and expand this affection 
in the mind, it is requisite that we take a compre- 
hensive view of all the manifestations of that Be- 
ing toward whom it is directed, as exhibited in 
the history of his operations recorded in the 
volume of inspiration; in the details of his moral 
government among the nations, both in ancient 
and in modern times, which may be collected 
from the writings of historians, voyagers, trave- 
lers, and missionaries; in the economy of the in- 
ferior tribes of animated beings; in the diversified 
scenery of nature around us in our terrestrial 
system; and in the sublime movements that are 
going forward, among distant worlds, in the firma- 
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mont of his power; for, the more we know of the 
manifestations of the Creator, the more acquain- 
tance shall we have of the Creator himself; and, 
_ in proportion as our knowledge of his character 
is enlarged, in a similar proportion will our love 
be ardent and expansive. Such extensive views 
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and contemplations are indispensably requisite, in 
order to a full recognition of the divine injunc- 


tion, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thine understanding.” _ This 
great commandment. 


is the first and the 
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SECOND PRINCIPLE OF MORAL ACTION—LOVE TO ALL SUBORDINATE ‘IN- 
TELLIGENCES. 


In the commencement of the last chapter, I 
had occasion to remark that, strictly speaking, 
the fundamental principle or affection which 
sives birth to all the ramifications of moral ac- 
tion, is but one, namely, Love. This noble affec- 
tion may be considered as dividing itself into two 

reat streams, one directing its course toward the 

teator, as the supreme source of all felicity, and 

the other expanding itself toward all the intellec- 
tual beings which he has formed. 

Having, in the preceding pages, endeavored to 
illustrate the foundation and the reasonableness 
ofthe principle of love to God, from a considera- 
tion of his perfections, character, and relations, 
and having described some of those kindred af- 
fections by which its. existence in the minds of 
moral agents is manifested,—I shall now endea- 
vor to exhibit the foundation, and the reasonable- 
ness, of that modification of love which is direct- 
ed toward created intelligences, and which may 
be termed the second principle of moral action— 
THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF. ‘Tak- 
ing it for granted that this is the fundamental 
law prescribed by the Creator for regulating the 
conduct of intelligent beings toward each other— 
because the Supreme Lawgiver has proclaimed it 
as such in the revelation which he has given us 
of his will—I shall endeavor to exhibit the rea- 
sonableness and the beauty of this amiable princi- 
ple—from the nature of man, and-the relations in 
which all the individuals of the human race stand 
to each other—from the happiness which would 
flow from the uniform operation of this principle 
—and from the misery which would inevitably 
ensue were it completely eradicated from the 
minds of moral agents. 

Before proceeding to the illustration of these 
particulars, it may be proper to remark, that by 
“our neighbor’? is to be understood men of every 
nation and of every clime, whether they avow them- 
selves as our friends or our enemies, and whatever 
may be their language, their religion, their rank, or 
station. The inhabitants of New Zealand, of Pa- 
tagonia, of New Holland, of the Ladrones, of 
Kamtschatka, or of Greenland, are our neighbors, 
in the sense intended in the divine injunction 
above quoted, as well as those who reside in our own 
nation and in our more immediate neighborhood. 
For with all these, and other tribes of mankind, 
we may happen to have intercourses, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, and toward them all we ought to 
‘exercise an affection aualogous to that ahich 
every man exercises toward: himself. ‘This we 
are decisively taught by our Saviour in the para- 
ble of the good Samaritan, in which it is clearly 
shown, that under the designation of neighbor, 
we are to include even our bitterest enemies, 
His apostles avowed the same sentiment, and 
taught, that in the bonds of Christian love, no dis- 





tinction should exist between “ Jews and Greeks, 
Barbarians, Seythians, bond, or free.’? For they 
are all members of the great family of God, and 
recognized as children by the universal parent. 


SECTION I. 


THE NATURAL EQUALITY OF MANKIND CONSIDERED 
_AS THE BASIS OF LOVE TO OUR NEIGHBOR. 


I stain now exhibit a few considerations found- 
ed on the Natural Equality of Mankind, in order 
to evince the reasonableness and the necessity 
of the operation of the principle of love toward 
all our fellow-men. 

In the first place, Men, of whatever rank, kin- 
dred, or tribe, are the offspring of the great Pa- 
rent of the universe. They were all created by 
the same Almighty Being, and to him they are 
indebted for all the members and functions of 
their animal frames, and for those powers, capa- 
cities, and endowments, which render them su- 
perior to the clods of the valley and to the beasts 
of the forest. They derived their origin too, as 
to their bodies, from the same physical principles 
and from the same earthly parent. ‘Of the dust 
of the ground”? the body of the first man was 
formed;.and from Adam, the primogenitor of 
the human race, have descended all the genera* 
tions of men which now exist, or will hereafter 
exist until the close of time. This is equally true 
of the prince and of his subjects; of the monarch 
arrayed in purple, and seated on a throne, and of 
the beggar, who is clothed in rags, and embraces a 
dunghill; of the proud nobleman, who boasts of a 
long line of illustrious ancestors, and of the ob- 
scure peasant, whose progenitors were unnoticed 
and unknown. All derived their origin from the 
dust, and all return to the dust again. This con- 
sideration, on which it is unnecessary to dwell, 
shows the reasonableness of union and affection 
among men, on the same grounds from which we 
conclude that» brothers and sisters belonging to 
the same family ought to manifest a friendly af- 
fection for each other. 

Secondly, Men of all nations and ranks are 
equal in respect to the mechanism of their bodies 
and the mental facuities with which they are en- 
dowed. Whether their bodies be rudely covered 
with the skins of beasts, or adorned with the 
splendors of royalty; whether they be exposed 
naked to the scorching heats and piercing colds, 
or arrayed in robes of silk and crimson—in their 
construction and symmetry they equally bear the 
impress of infinite wisdom and omnipotence. 
The body of the meanest peasant, who earns his 
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scanty subsistence from day to day by the sweat 
of his brow, is equally admirable, in the motions 
of its fingers, the structure of its limbs, and the 
connection and uses of its severa! functions, as 
the body of the mightiest and the proudest baron 
who looks down upon him with contempt. The 
organs of vision comprise as many coats and hu- 
mors, muscular fibers, and lymphatic ducts, and 


form as delicate pictures upon the retina—the 
bones afelediatly numerous, and as accuratély 


articulated—the muscles perform their functions 
with as great precision and facility—the lymphatic 
and absorbent vessels are as numerous and inces- 
sant in their operations—and the heart impels the 
blood through a thousand veins and arteries with 
‘as great a degree of rapidity and of purity in the 
corporeal frame of a poor African slave, who is 
daily smarting under the lash of an unfeeling 
planter, as in the body of the Emperor of China, 
who sways his scepter over half the inhabitants 
of the globe. All the external trappings which 

mate the vulgar eye, and by which the various 
ranks of mankind are distinguished, are merely 
adventitious, and have no necessary connection 
with the intrinsic dignity of man. They are part 
of the consequences of the depravity of our spe- 
cies: in most instances they are the results of 
vanity, folly, pride, and frivolity; and they consti- 
tute no essential distinction between man and 
man; for a few paltry guineas would suflice to 
deck the son of a peasant with all the ornaments 
of a peer. 

Men are also nearly on a level in respect to the 
mental faculties which they possess. Every man, 
however low his station in the present world, is 
endowed with a spiritual principle which he re- 
ceived by “the inspiration of the Almighty,’ 
which is superior to all the mechanism and modi- 
fications of matter, and by which he is allied to 
beings of a superior order. The faculties of con- 
sciousness, perception, memory, conception, ima- 
gination, judgment, reasoning, and moral feeling, 
are common to men of all casts and nations. The 
power of recollecting the past, and of anticipating 
the future—of deducing conclusions from premises 
previously demonstrated—of representing to the 
mind objects and scenes which have long ceased 
to exist; of forming in the imagination new com- 
binations of the objects of sense; of perceiving 

. the qualities of moral actions, and distinguishing 
between right and wrong; of recognizing a su- 
preme intelligent Agent in the movements of the 
universe, and of making perpetual advances in 
knowledge and felicity; faculties which distin- 
guish man from all the other tribes which people 
the earth, air, or sea; are possessed by the dwarfish 
Laplander and the untutored peasant, as well as 
by the ruler of kingdoms, the enlightened states- 
man, and the man of science. It is true, indeed, 
that there is a mighty difference among men in 
the direction of these faculties, in the objects to- 
ward which they are directed, in the cultivation 
they have received, and in the degree of perfec- 
tion to which they have attained. There are in- 
numerable gradations in the improvement and the 
energies of intellect, from the narrow range of 
thought possessed by a Greenlander or an Esqui- 
maux, to the sublime and expansive views of a 
Bacon, or a Newton. But, this difference depends 
more on the physical and moral cireumstances in 
which they are placed than on any intrinsic dif- 
ference in the faculties themselves. Place the son 
of a boor or of a Laplander in circumstances fa- 
vorable to the development of his mental powers, 
and afford him the requisite means for directing 
and increasing their activity, and he will display 
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| powers of intelligence equal 19: those which are 
found in the highest ranks of ilized life. A 


sound understanding, a correct judgment, vigor 
of mind, control over the irascible passions, and 
other mental endowments, though destitute of 
polish, will as frequently be found in the lower 
walks of life as in the elevated ranks of opulence 
and power. 

The philosopher, however, as well as the man 
of rank, is apt to look down with a contemptuous 
sneer on the narrow conceptions of the husband- 
man, the mechanic, and the peasant; and is dis- 
posed to treat them as if they were an inferior 
species of intelligent beings, He does not always 
consider that the profound and the subtle specu-. 
lations, which are dignified with the. title of phi- 
losophy, are frequently of less importance to the 
progress of the human mind, and to the enjoy- 
ment of substantial comfort, than the deductions. 
of common sense and the dictates of a sound 
though plain understanding; that they torment 
him with feelings, doubts, and perplexities, which 
sometimes shake the whole fabric of his know- 
ledge, and lead him into labyrinths, out of which 
he can scarcely extricate his way; while the man 
of plain understanding, guided by a few certain 
and important points of truth, prosecutes the path 
of virtue with safety and success. For it may be 
considered as an established maxim, that the most 
interesting and salutary truths connected with 
the. happiness of man are neither numerous nor 
difficult to be acquired, and are level to the com- 
prehension.of men of every nation and of eve 
rank. But however groveling may be the affec- 
‘tions, and however limited the intellectual views 
of the untutored ranks of society, they are capable 
of being trained to the knowledge and the practice 
of everything which regards their present comfort 
and their future happiness; and to devise and exe- 
cute the means by which this object may be ac- 
complished, is one way, among many others, by 
which our love to mankind should be displayed 
and demonstrated. e have no reason to com- 
plain of the want of mental energy, or of the 
ignorance and folly of the lower orders of manh- 
kind, and to despise them on this account, while 
we sit still in criminal apathy, and refuse to apply 
those means which are requisite to raise them 
from their state of moral and intellectual degra- 
dation. 

Thirdly, Mankind are on an equality, in respect 
of that moral depravity with which they are all 
infected. From whatever cause it may be con- 
ceived to have originated, the fact is certain, that 
a moral disease has spread itself through all the 
branches of the. human family, in whatever sta- 
‘tion, or in whatever regtons of the globe they 
may be placed. Whether we look back on the 
“generations of old,” or survey the moral state 
of the nations in modern times; whether we turn 
our eyes to the abodes of savage or of civilized 
life; whether we contemplate the characters of 
the higher orders of society, or the practices 
which abound among the inferior ranks of social 
life; the stamp of depravity, in one shape or an- 
other, appears impressed upon the general conduct 
of mankind. In the case of nations, this depra- 
vity has manifested itself in those wars, dissen- 
sions, devastations, and contentions for territory 
and power, which have in all ages Convulsed the 
human race and disturbed tho peace of the world. 
Among lesser societies, families, and individuals, 
it is displayed in the operation of the principles 
of pride, ambition, tyranny, persecution, revenge, 





malice, envy, falsehood, deceit, covetousness, an- 
ger, and other malignant passions, which have 
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infested all ras ad conditions of men. This 
depravity infects thé higher ranks of mankind 
equally with the lower, though among the former 
it is sometimes varnished over with a fairer exte- 
rior; and therefore, there is no rank or order of 
men that have any valid reason on this ground 
for despising their fellow-creatures, or withhold- 
ing from them the exercise of love and affection. 
For “there is none righteous, no, not one: forall 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.’ 
And in this point of view, love ought to exercise 
its beneficent energies, in endeavoring to coun- 
teract the stream of human corruption, and in 
disseminating those divine principles which are 
calculated to raise mankind to the moral dignity 
of their nature. 


Fourthly, Mankind possess substantially the 


same pleasures and enjoyments. It isa trite say- 
ing, but it is neyertheless a true and important 
one, that happiness does not depend upon the rank 
and stations we occupy in life, nor upon the quan- 
tity of wealth or riches we possess. The pleasures 
which flow from the movements of the system 
of nature, and from the beauties which adorn the 
heavens and the earth, are common and open to 
all the inhabitants of the globe. The rising sun, 
the smiling day, the flowery landscape, the purl- 
ing streams, the lofty mountains, the fertile vales, 
the verdure ofthe meadows, the ruddy hues of 
the evening clouds, the rainbow adorned with all 
the colors of light, the coruscations of the north- 
ern lights, the music of the groves, the songs of 
the nightingale and the lark, the breath of spring, 
the fruits of harvest, the azure sky, the blazing 
comet, the planets in their courses, the moon walk- 
ing in brightness, and the radiant host of stars, 
convey to the mind thousands of delightful images 
and sensations, which charm the cottager and the 
mechanic no less than the sons of opulence and 
fame. ‘The pleasures of the senses, of eating and 
drinking, of affectionate friendship, of social and 
domestic intercourse, of a cheerful contented 
mind, of fervent piety toward God, and of the 
hope of immortality beyond the grave, may be 
enjoyed by men of every color, and rank, and 
condition in life; by the inhabitants of the cot- 
tage, as well as by the potentate who sways his 
scepter over kingdoms. Nor does it materially 
detract from these enjoyments in the case of the 
peasant, that his body is frequently hung with 
rags, that he subsists on the coarsest fare, and re- 
poses under the thatch of a miserable hut. For 
habit is the great leveler of mankind; it recon- 
ciles us to innumerable inconveniences and pri- 
vations, and blunts the edge of the keenest plea- 
sures. The owner of a princely mansion fre- 
quently Joathes the most delicious dainties on his 
table, and walks through his magnificent apart- 
ments, surrounded with paintings and decorations, 
with as much apathy and indifference as if he 
were in an Indian wigwam or a clay-built cottage. 


So that, in the pleasures of sense, of affection,’ 


and sentiment, there is no essential distinction 
between the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor. But should it be insinuated that the poor 
and the ignoble have fewer enjoyments than the 
rich, then it will follow, that toward them in a 
particular manner our benevolent affections ought 
to be directed, in order that they may enjoy a 
competent portion of those physica and intellect- 
ual plgasures which the Creator has provided for 
al] his creatures. ? 
Fifthly, Men in every condition and in every 
clime have the same wants, and are exposed to the 
same disasters and afflictions. Hunger and thirst, 
cold and heat, motion and rest, are common to all 
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orders and conditions of men; and in order to 
supply and alleviate such wants, the aid of our 
fellow-men is indispensably requisite, to enable us 
to obtain food, raiment, light, warmth, comforta- 
ble accommodation, and shelter from the blasts 
of the tempest, We all standin need of comfort 
and advice in the hour of difficulty and danger; 
we all long for the love, and friendship, and good 
offices of those around us; and we thirst for 
an increase of knowledge, happiness, and joy. 
And those wants and desires can be supplied and 
gratified only by the kindly intercourse and affec- 
tion of kindred spirits. e es 

All are exposed to the same sorrows and af- 
flictions. Disappointments, anxiety, disgrace, acci- 
dents, pain, sickness, disease, loss of health, for- 
tune, and honor, bereavement of children, friends, 
and relatives, are equally the lot of the prince and 
the peasant. The prince in the cradle is a being 
as weak and feeble, as dependent on his nurse, 
has as many wants to be supplied, is liable t 
many diseases and accidents, and requires as m 
exertions to learn to lisp, to speak, and to walk, 
as the new-born babe of his meanest subject. 
Nay, the rich and the powerful are frequently 
exposed to miseries and vexations from fancied 
insults, affronts, and provocations, from frus- 
trated hopes, from pride, vanity, and ill-humor, 
from! abortive projects and disconcerted plans, to 
which the poor aré generally strangers. If we 
enter into one of the abodes of poverty, where 
one of the victims of disease is reclining, we may 
behold a poor emaciated mortal, with haggard 
looks and a heaving breast, reposing on a pillow 
of straw, surrounded by ragged children and an 
affectionate wife, all eager to soothe his sorrows 
and alleviate his distress. If we pass through a 
crowd of domestics and courtly attendants into 
the mansion of opulence, where disease or the 
harbinger of death has seized one of its victims, 
we may also behold a-wretch, pale, blotched, and 
distorted, agonizing under the pain of the asthma, 
the gravel, or the gout, and trembling under the 
apprehensions of the solemnity of a future judg- 
ment, without one sincere friend to afford him a 
drop of consolation. Neither the splendor of his 
apartment, nor the costly crimson with which his 
couch is hung, nor the attentions of his physi- 
cians, nor the number of his attendants, can pre- 
vent the bitter taste of nauseous medicines, the 
intolerable pains, the misgivings of heart, and the 
pangs of conscience which he feels in common 
with the meanest wretch who is expiring on a 
dunghill. 

Lastly, All ranks come to the same termination 
of their mortal existence. “Dust fhou art, and 
unto dust thou shalt return,’’ is a decree which 
has gone forth against. every inhabitant of our 
globe, of whatever kindred, rank, or nation. The 
tombs of mighty princes, of intrepid generals, 
of illustrious statesmen, may be adorned with 
lofty columns, with sculptured marble, and flatter- 
ing inscriptions; but within these varnished mon- 
uments their bodies present putrid carcasses, as 
loathsome, and as much the prey of worms and 
corruption, as the corpse of their mednest vassal. 
Their eyes are equally impenetrable to the light 
of day, their ears are equally deaf to the charms 
of music, and their tongues are equally silent in 
this land of deep forgetfulness. This considera- 
tion of itself fully demonstrates, if any demon- 
stration be necessary, the natural equality of 
mankind, and that there is no essential difference 
between the noble and the ignoble, the emperor, 
and the slave. And since mankind are all equally 
liable to afflictions and distresses, and are all 
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journeying to the tomb, nothing can be more 
reasonable than the exercise of love, with all its 
kindred affections, toward every class of our 
fellow-men, in order to alleviate their sorrows, 
and to cheer them on their passage through this 
region of mortality. 

Thus it appears, that there is a natural equality 
subsisting among mankind, in respect of their 
origin, their corporeal organization, their intellec- 
tual powers, their moral depravity, their wants, 
their afflictions, their pleasures, and enjoyments, 
and the state to which they are reduced after they 
have finished the career. of their mortal existence. 
The illustration of such circumstances would be 
quite unnecessary, were it not that a certain pro- 
portion of mankind, under the influence of pride 
and other malignant passions, are still disposed to 
look down on certain classes of their fellow- 
mortals as if they were a species of beings of an 
inferior order in the scale of existence. To the 
propriety of the sentiments now stated, the sacred 
iptures bear ample testimony. “The rich and 
he poor meet together; the Lord is the maker of 
them all.’’** ‘Did not he that made me in the 
womb make my servant, and did he not fashion 
us alike?’’*+ “God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for, to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and hath determined the imegeeriore ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation.’’} 

Since, therefore, it appears, that mankind are 
equal in everything that is essential to the human 
character, this equality lays a broad foundation 
for the exercise of universal love toward men of all 
nations, tribes, conditions, and ranks. It must 
obviously appear contrary to every principle of 
reason, repugnant to every amiable feeling, and 
inconsistent with the general happiness of the 
species, that, intelligent beings, who are all 
children of the same Almighty Parent, members 
of the same great family, and linked together by 
so many fraternal. ties, should ‘bite and deyour 
one another,”’ engage in hostile enterprises against 
each other, look down with scorn and contempt 
on each other, or even behold with indifference 
the condition of the meanest member of the family 
to which they belong. On the other hand, it is 
consistent with the dictates of enlightened reason, 
congenial to the best feelings of human nature, 
and indispensably requisite to the promotion of 
universal happiness, that such beings should be 
united in the bonds of affection and harmony, 
that they should sympathize with the distressed, 
delight in beholding the happiness of all, ‘rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep;’’—that every one, whether he be near 
or far off, whether he be rich.or poor, whether he 
be learned or unlearned, whether he belong to this 
or the other civil or religious socicty, whether his 
color be black or white, whether he be blind, or 
deaf, or lame, whether he be an inhabitant of 
Greenland, Iceland, Barbary, Germany, France, 
or Spain, whatever may be his language, manners, 
or customs, should be recognized, wherever. he 
may be found, as a friend and brother; and a cor- 
dial interest felt in everything that concerns his 
welfare and comfort. Such a recognition of man 
as man, is a duty which necessarily flows from 
the natural equality of mankind, and is congenial 
to the conduct of the Universal Parent toward all 
his human offspring. For, in his love to his nu- 
merous family, and without respect of persons, 
he makes the same vital air to give play to their 
lungs, the same sun to cheer and enlighten them, 
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and the same rains and downifie refresh their 
fields, and to ripen the fruits of harvest. __ 

Let it not, however, be inferred, from what has 
been now stated, that we mean to sap the founda- 
tions of that subordination of ranks which exists 
in this world. This gradation in society is the: 
appointment of God, and necessarily flows from 
the circumstances and relations in which man is 
placed in this first stage of his existence; and,’ 
were it completely overthrown, society would be 
plunged into a scene of anarchy and confusion; 
and the greater part of the individuals which 
compose it, would become a lawless banditti. 
Whether or not there. exists a subordination of 
office and rank among superior intelligences of the 
same species, or among the inhabitants of other 
globes, we are unable at present to determine ; 
but in the actual condition of society in the world 
in which we dwell, a state of complete indepen- 
dence, and a perfect equality of wealth, station, 
and rank, are impossible, so long as thero exists 
a diversity in the capacities, tempers, and pursuits 
of men. On the diversity of rank, and the rela- 
tions which subsist. between the different elasses 
of society, as parents and children, masters and 
servants, princes and subjects, is founded a great 
proportion of those moral laws which God hath 
promulgated in his word, for regulating the incli- 
nations and the conduct of mankind. 

Diversity of fortune and station appears abso- 
lutely inevitable in a world where moral evil ex- 
ists, and where, its inhabitants are exposed to 
dangers, difficulties,'and distress. Whether the 
inhabitants of a world, where moral perfection 
reigns triumphant, can exist in a state of perfect 
felicity, and move forward in progressive improve- 
ment, without a; subordination of rank, it is not 
for us to determine. But in sucha world as ours, 
ii is a wise and gracious appointment of the Crea- 
tor, and is attended with many and important ad- 
vantages. Were there no diversity of wealth and 
station, we should be deprived of many of the com- 
forts, conveniences, and assistances which we now 
enjoy. Every one would be obliged to provide for 
himself food, drink, clothing, furniture, shelter, 


medicines, and recreations; and in th ason of 
sickness, danger, and distress, he would have few 


or none to alleviate his affliction, and contribute 
to his comfort. But, in consequence of the diver- 
sity which now exists, an opportunity is afforded 
of employing the several capacities and endow- 
ments of mankind in those lines of active exer- 
tion, for which they are respectively fitted, and 
of rendering them subservient. for the improve- 
ment and happiness of, general society. One 
exercises the trade of a weaver, another that of a 
baker; one is a shoemaker, another a tailor; one 
is an architect, another a farmer; one is a teacher 
of science or religion; others have their minds 
entertained and improved by his instructions. 
One is appointed a ruler over a city, another over 
a kingdom; one is employed in writing for the 
amusement and instruction of mankind, another 
is employed in printing and publishing his writ- 
ings. By this arrangement, the powers and eca- 
pacities in which individuals excel, are gradually 
carried to the highest degree of attainable per- 
fection; and the exertions of a single indiv‘ {ual 
are rendered subservient to the ease, the con- 
venience, and the mental improvement of thou- 
sands, : ‘ 

It is not.to the diversity of rank and station, 
that the evils which exist among the various class- 
es of society are to be attributed; but to the in- 
fluence of a spirit of pride, on the one hand, and 
a spirit of insubordination on the other—to the 
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want of a disposition to discharge the duties pecu- 


liar to each station, and to the deficiency of those | 


kindly affections which ought to be manifested 
toward every human being, by men in all the 
ranks and departments of life. If love, in all its 
benevolent ramifications, were to pervade the 
various ranks of social life, kings would never 
oppress their subjects, nor masters act unjustly 
toward their servants; nor would subjects and 
servants refuse to submit to just laws and equita- 
ble regulations. All would act théir parts with 
harmony and delight in this great moral machine, 
and every station and rank would contribute, in 
its sphere, to the prosperity and happiness of an- 
other. For the poor cannot do without the rich, 
nor the rich without the poor; the prince without 
his subjects, nor subjects without wise and en- 
lightened rulers, and equitable laws. All are 
linked together by innumerable ties; and the re- 
cognition of these ties, and the practice of the 
reciprocal duties which arise out of them, form 
‘the source of individual happiness, and the bonds 
of social enjoyment. 





SECTION II. 


THE CONNECTIONS AND. RELATIONS WHICH SUBSIST 
AMONG MANKIND CONSIDERED AS ESTABLISHING 
THE BASIS OF LOVE TO OUR NEIGHBOR. 

\ 


Tax relations which subsist among mankind 
lay a foundation for the exercise of the benevo- 
lent, affections, and for the various. duties of social 
life; and these relations are far more numerous 
and extensive than the generality of mankind are 
disposed to admit. The relations of parents and 
children, of husbands and wives, of brethren and 
sisters, of masters and servants, of rulers and 
subjects, of teachers and scholars, of buyers and 
sellers, &c. are recognized by all as involving an 
obligation to the exercise of certain corresponding 
duties and affections. The moment we contem- 
plate the relation of a parent and a child, we at 
once ive the obligation of love on the part 
of the parent, and of reverence and obedience on 
the part of the child; and, in every other relation, 
a corresponding duty is. involved, resulting from 
the nature of that relation, and founded on the 
principle of love. But, as these relations, and 
their corresponding duties and affections have 
been frequently illustrated, I shall advert to a 
variety of circumstances, generally overlooked, 
which demonstrate the: universal connection of 
human beings with each other, and the reasonable- 
ness of the exercise of love toward all mankind. 

Wherever we turn our eyes toward the great 


family of mankind—whether we look around on | 


the land of our nativity, or to distant continents, 
and the oceans which surround them, we behold 
thousands of human beings toiling for our ease, 
our convenience, our pleasure, and improvement. 
—Here, we behold the plowman turning up the 
furrows of the soil, and the sower casting in the 
seed which is to produce the fruits of harvest:— 
there, we behold the reaper cutting down the.corn 
which is to serve for our nourishment. On the 
one hand, we behold the cow-herd tending his 
cattle, which are to afford us “ilk, butter, and 
cheese; on the other, we behold the shepherd 
tending his flocks, whose wool is to provide us 
with warm and comfortable clothing. One is 
preparing leather from the hides of oxen, another 
is shaping it into shoes and boots. One is spin- 
ning flax and cotton into yarn, another is weav- 
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ing it into linen and muslin, to cover and adorn 
us: One is dressing the vine, whose juice is to 
cheer and refresh us; another is treading the 
wine-press, and preparing the wine for our use. 
Here, we behold the blacksmith toiling and 
sweating at the anvil, preparing tongs, and -sho- 
vels, and grates, for our apartments; there, we be- 
hold the carpenter, with his hammer, and plane, 
and saw, fitting up beds, and tables, and chairs, 
for our ease and accommodation. ere, one is 
preparing our food, and another our clothing; 
there, one is preparing our drink, and another our 
medicines. In one chamber, the student of nature 
and of science is preparing, at the midnight lamp, 
those compositions which are to convey entertain- 
ment and instruction to the minds of the public; 
in another, the herald of salvation is meditating 
on those divine subjects, which he is about to pro- 
claim for the illumination and comfort of assem- 
bled multitudes. In short, to whatever depart- 
ment of human society we direct our atten 
and to whatever quarter we turn our ey 
the’ busy scene arourd us, we behold the ands 
of our fellow-men exerting their corporeal and 
intellectual powers in those employments which 
will ‘ultimately contribute either to our ease, 
our oun subsist our security, our acecommoda- 






tion, our subsistence, or our moral and intellectual 
improvement. 

But our connections with human beings are not 
confined to our immediate’ neighborhood, nor 
even to the nation in which we reside. There. is 
scarcely a region of the globe toward which we 
can direct our view; in which we do not behold 
innumerable links which connect us with the 
great family of mankind. Let us turn our eyes 
to the West India islands, and we shall behold the 
peor African slave toiling under the scorching 
heat of a tropical sun, and smarting under the 
cruel lash of an unfeeling overseer, in order to 
provide for us sugar, molasses, and rice, to mingle 
with our dainties, and to regale our appetites. 
If we direct our view to the empire of China, on 
the opposite side of the globe, twelye thousand 
miles distant from the former region, we shall be- 
hold thousands and tens of thousands of our 
brethren of the human family busily employed in 
planting the. tea ‘tree, in plucking its leaves, in 
exposing them to the steam of boiling water, in 
spreading them out to dry, in assorting them into 
different parcels, in packing and shipping them 
off for distant shores, that we, at a distance of 
nine thousand miles, may enjoy a delicious beve- 
rage for our morning and evening meals.* If 
we turn our eyes on India and Persia, we shall 
find multitudes of men, women, and children as- 
siduously employed in cultivating the rhulberry 
plant, in hatching and rearing silk-worms, in 
winding and twisting the delicate threads which 
proceed from these insects, and preparing them 
for the loom, in order that our ladies may be 
adorned with this finest production of nature and 
art. Let us pass in imagination to the frozen re- 
gions of Siberia and Kamtschatka, to the inhospi- 
table shores of Onalaska and the Aleutian isles, 
and we shall behold numbers of weather-beaten 








* For a portion of this beverage we are indebted even to 
some of thé monkey tribe, As the tea shrub often grows 
on the rugged banks of steep mountains, access to which is 
dangerous, and sometimes impracticable, the Chinese, in 
order to,come at the leaves, make use of a singular strata- 
gem. ‘These steep places are generally frequented by great. 
numbers of monkeys, whicn, being irritated and provoked, 
to avenge themselves, tear off the branches, and shower 
them down upon those who have insulted them. : The Chi- 
nese immediately collect these branches and strip off their 


leaves.—Ency. Brit., Art. Tea. 
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wretches exposed to innumerable dangers by sea 


and land, traversing snowy mountains, forests, | 


marshes, and deserts, suffering frequent ship- 
wrecks on the coasts of unknown islands inhab+ 
ited by savage tribes, and exposed, night and day, 
to the chilling frosts of the polar region, and the 
attacks of ravenous wolves, in order to collect the 
skins of otters, and furs of various déscriptions, 
to adorn the dress of our female friends, and to, 
shelter them from the winter’s cold. Let us pass 
to the forests of Norway, Sweden, Canada, and 
Jamaica; and hundreds of hardy, weather-beaten 
easants, exposed to many accidents and priva- 
Koons, will be seen cutting down the tall firs, 
_Jarches, and mahogany, sawing them into planks 
and logs, and conveying them in floats along rapid 
rivers toward the sea, to be shipped for our coun- 
try, for the purpose of being formed ‘into floors 
and roofs for our buildings, and into elegant fur- 
niture to decorate our apartments. 
[ot only in distant islands and continents, but 
e midst of the vast ocean, multitudes of 
our brethren are toiling for our pleasure, conve- 
nience, and comfort. See yonder vessel in the 
Southern Atlantic ocean, which has just weath- 
ered the storms on the southern cape of Africa, 
and narrowly escaped the dangers of shipwreck 
on a rocky shore. For several week hardy 
mariners have been beating against t ind in 
the midst of thunders, lightnings, and tempests, 
with mountainous waves ‘continually breaking 
over them, darkness surrounding them for many 
sleepless nights, and the dread of impending de- 
struction filling them with trembling and horror. 
And why have they been exposed to danger so 
dreadful and appalling? That they might convey 
to our shores, from China and Hindostan, stores 
of tea, coffee, sugar, porcelain, silks, carpets, and 
precious stones, to supply luxuries to our tables, 
and ornaments to our dress. See yonder vessel, 
too, which is tossing in the midst of the Northern 
ocean, passing between shoals and icebergs, and 
liable every moment to be crushed to pieces be- 
tween mountains of ice. Her mariners have long 
been exposed to the rigors of an arctic sky, and 
have narrowly escaped being plunged into the 
deep by the stroke of an enormous whale, in order 
that we might be supplied with seal-skins, whale- 
bone, and oil for our lamps. 

Even in the bowels of the ocean thousands of 
poor wretches, on the coasts of California, Cey- 
lon, Persia, and China, are.diving amidst its waves, 
remaining whole half hours, at sixty feet below 
the surface of its waters, exposed to’the danger 
of being devoured by sharks and other monsters 


of the deep, in order to collect pearls for orna- | 


ments to the ladies of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America.—In short, wherever we turn our eyes 
on the surface of the mighty deep, we contem- 
plate a busy scene of human beings plowing the 
ocean in every direction, and toiling, in the midst 
of dangers, storms, and tempests, in order to pro- 
mote the accommodation of their fellow-mortals, 
who dwell on opposite regions of the globe. On 
the one hand, we behold thousands of hardy Rus- 
sians, Swedes, and Norwegians, steering their 
vessels along the Baltic and the German sea, to 
convey to our shores copper, timber, pitch, skins, 
hemp, and tallow; on the other, we behold the 
Americans plowing the waves of the Atlantic, 
with stores of mahogany, sugar, rice, flour, to-. 
bacco, rum, and brandy. Along the vast Pacific 
ocean, the Spanish galleons are conveying to Eu- 
rope, gold, silver, pearls, precious stones, and all 
the other riches of Peru. Even from the south- 
ern icy ocean, where nature appears bound in the 
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fetters of eternal ice, the adventurous mariner is 


pt 


conveying to our shores furs of various kinds, 
with the products of seals and whales. And, in 
return for the supply we receive from‘foreign re- 
gions, our British sailors are traversing every sea 
and ocean, and distributing to the inhabitants of 
every clime the productions of our arts, sciences, 
and manufactures. 

Even in the subterraneous apartments of the 
globe, as well as upon its surface, many thousands 
of human beings are laboring, in confined and 
gloomy regions, to promote our comforts and ‘en- 
joyments. The copper mines in Sweden are situ- 
ated at more than a thousand feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, and contain a vast number of 
subterraneous apartments, branching in all direc- 
tions. In’ these dreary abodes, twelve hundred 
wretched beings are doomed to pass their exist- 
ence, deprived of the cheerful light of day—toil- 
ing, almost naked, in the midst of hot and sul- 
phureous vapors, and under severe task-masters, 
in order. that we may be supplied with the best 
species of copper, for forming our kettles, caul- 
drons, and copper-plate engravings. The salt 
mines of Hungary and Poland, the gold and silver 
mines of Potosi and Peru, and hundreds of similar 
subterraneous mansions, in various parts of the 
earth, present to our view numerous groups of 
our fellow-men, all engaged in ‘similar toils and 
labors, in order that we may enjoy the riches, the 
elegancies, and the conveniences of life. In our 
own country, how many thousands of our breth- 
ren are laboring in the dark recesses of the earth, 
far beneath its surface, exposed to the suffocation 
of the choke-damp and the explosions of the fire- 
damp, in procuring for us that invaluable fossil, 
which warms and cheers our winter apartments, 
which cooks our victuals, and enables us to carry 
on the various processes of our arts and manu- 
factories! 

Thus it appears, that we are connected with 
our fellow-men, in every quarter of the world, 
by thousands of ties;—that millions: of human 
beings, whom we have never seen, nor never will 
see on this side the grave, are laboring to pro- 
mote our interests, without whose exeions we 
should be deprived of the greatest proportion of 
our accommodations and enjoyments. While we 
are sitting in our comfortable apartments, feasting 
on the bounties of Providence, thousands, and 
ten thousands of our brethren of mankind, in 
different regions of the globe, are assiduously la- 
boring to procure for us supplies for some future 
entertainment. One is sowing the seed, another 


gathering’ in the fruits of the harvest; one is pro- 


viding fuel, and another furs and flannel, to guard 
us from the winter’s cold; one is conveying home 
the luxuries and necessaries of life, another is 
bringing intelligence from our friends in distant 
lands; one is carrying grain to the mill, another 
is grinding it, and another is conveying it along 
the road to our habitations; one is in search of 
medicines to assuage our pains, and another is in 
search of consolation to soothe our wounded spi- 
rits. In the midst of these never-ceasing exer- 
tions, some are crossing deep and dangerous 
rivers, some are traversing a vast howling wilder- 
hess; some are wandering amidst swampy nioors, 
and trackless heaths; som e parched with 
thirst im sundy deserts; some are shivering and 
benumbed arhidst the blasts inter; some are 
toiling along steep and dangerous Yoads, and oth- 
ers are tossing in the midst of the ocean, buffeted 
by the winds and raging billows. 

And, since we are connected with our fellow- 
creatures by so many links, is it’ not reasonable, 
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is it not congenial to the nature of man, that we 
should be connected with them by the ties ‘of 
sympathy and benevolent affections? It is true, 
indeed, that the various classes of mankind in 
every country, who are toiling for our ease and 
gratification, seldom or never think of us in the 
midst of their difficulties and labors. | Perhaps 
they have no other end in view than to earn 
their daily subsistence, and provide food and cloth- 
ing for their families; perhaps they are actuated 


by the most selfish motives, and by principles of , 


vanity and avarice; and some of them, perhaps, 
under the influence of that depravity which is 
common, to the’ species; may be secretly cursing 
and 'reproaching us-as individuals, or as a nation. 
But, from whatever motives their labors and ex- 
ertions proceed, it is a fact which cannot: be de- 
nied, and which they cannot prevent, that we 
actually enjoy the benefit of them; and, that, 
without them, we should be deprived of the 
greater part of those comforts and enjoyments 
which render existence desirable, and which cheer 
us in our pilgrimage to the grave. : 
We have, therefore, in almost every artificial 
object that surrounds us, and in every enjoyment 
we possess from day to day, so many sensible em- 
blems of our connection with every branch of 
the great family of mankind. When we sit down 
to a dish of tea, we are reminded of the crowded 
and busy population of China, where this plant 
is. produced, and of the poor African slaye, 
through whose sorrows and toils the sugar we 
mix with it is prepared.’ And shall we not feel a 
kindly affection for those whose labors procure us 
such a refreshing beverage? And should not our 
love prompt us to every active exertion by which 
their miseries may be alleviated, and their intel- 
lectual and religious improvement promoted?— 
When we look at the pearls which adorn us, we 
are reminded of the poor wretch who has plunged 
to the bottom of the deep, and scrambled among 
projecting rocks, to the danger of his life, in’ or- 
der to procure them. When we look at-a cop- 
per-plate engraving, we are reminded of the dark 
and cheerless recesses of the copper mines, where 
hundreds are employed in digging for this useful 
metal. hen we enjoy’the comfort ofa ,cheer- 
ful fire, we are reminded of the gloomy subterra- 
neous regions to which so many of our country- 
men are confined, and the toils and dangers to 
which they are exposed, before our coals can ‘be 
dragged from the bowels of the earth. And while 
we feel delighted with the diversified enjoyment 
which flows from the labor and industry of every 
class of mankind, is it reasonable that we should 
look with indifference on any one of them? Is 
it not accordant with the dictates of enlightened 
reason, and with everything that we consider as 
amiable in the nature of man, that we should. em- 
brace them all in the arms of kindness and broth- 
erly affection, and that our active powers, so far 
as our influence extends, should be employed 
in endeavoring to promote their present and ever- 
lasting happiness? At present, they seldom think 
about the benefits they are procuring for us and 
others by their useful labors; but were their cir- 
cumstances meliorated, were their miseries re- 
lieved, were their minds expanded by instruction, 
were their moral powers cultivated and improved, 
were they to behold the variowe’ branches of the 
human family for whom they are laboring, ex- 
erting every nerve to promote their moral im- 
provement and domestic enjoyment, it would pro- 
duce many pleasing emotions in their breasts, in 
the midst of all their toilsome labors, to reflect that 
their exertions are the means of distributing nu- 
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merous comforts ana conveniences among men 
of different nations, ranks, kindreds, and lan- 
guages. Their minds would take a more exten- 
sive range among the various tribes of mankind 
with which they are connected, as intelligences 
of the same species; they would learn to trace 
the remotest consequences of every branch of la- 
bor, and of every mechanical operation in which 
they are engaged, and they would thus feel them- 
selves more intimately related to every individual 
of the great family to which they belong. 

That it is the intention of the “Creator that an 
extensive and affectionate intercourse should be 
carried on between the remotest tribes of man- 
kind, appears even from the physical constitution 
and arrangement of our globe. The surface of 
the earth is everywhere indented with rivers of 
various dimensions, winding in every direction 
through the continents and the larger islands, 
and some of them running a course of several 
thousands of miles. In the eastern continent 
above four hundred rivers of large dimensi I 
rolling from the mountains toward the sea; and 
in the western continent, more than one hundred 
and forty majestic streams are to be found) con- 
necting the highest and the remotest parts of the 
land with the ocean, beside thousands of streams 
of sm imensions. The water of the sea is 
formed uch a consistency, or specific gravity, 
that it is capable of supporting large floating edi- 
fices; while, at the same time, its parts are. so 
yielding as to'permit such vehicles to move with 
rapidity along its surface, through its waves and 
billows. - In virtue of this arrangement, the ocean, 
instead of standing as an everlasting barrier be- 
tween the nations, has become a medium for the 
most speedy intercourse between distant lands.— 
The atmosphere which surrounds the’ globe, con- 
tributes likewise by its agency to promote the 
same important end. By the impulsion of its dif- 
ferent masses in various directions, our ships are 
wafted with considerable velocity along the sur- 
face of rivers, seas, and oceans, to the remotest 
extremities of the globe. By means of these ar- 
rangements which the Creator has established, 
the treasures of the mountains, and of: the inland 
parts of the continents and islands, are conveyed 
toward the sea, and transported from one island 
and continent to another; and thus the various 
tribes of mankind have an opportunity of visiting 
each other, of cultivating an affectionate inter- 
course, and of contributing to their mutual en- 
joyment. And as it is probable that there exist 
in nature certain powers or principles not yet 
discovered, the agency of which may be applied 
to the propelling of, machines and vehicles over 
land and water, and through the regions of the 
atmosphere, with a velocity much superior to 
what has hitherto been éffected;—it appears evi- 
dent, that the Creator, in forming such princi- 
ples, and in permitting man to discover their na- 
ture and energies, intended that they should be 
applied for promoting a rapid and endearing inter- 
course among all the branches of that large fami- 
ly which he has placed upon the globe. And I 
have no doubt, that in ‘the future ages of the 
world, by means of improvements in art and sci- 
ence, such intercourse will be carried on in the 
spirit of benevolence, to an extent and with a ra- 
pidity of which we cannot at present form any 
adequate conception. 

It appears, then, to be one great design of the 
Creator, in connecting mankind by so many links, 
and in rendering them dependent upon each other, 
though placed in opposite regions of the globe, to 


J 








lay a broad foundation for the exercise of the 
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benevolent affections between men of all nations, | whom we depend for many of our comforts, are 


and ultimately to unite the whole-human race in 
one harmonious and affectionate society. And it 
is obviously the duty of every human being to 
cultivate-those dispositions, and to prosecute that 
train of action which have a tendency to accom- 
plish the. plans of the Universal Parent, and to 
promote the happiness of his intelligent offspring. 
In so doing, he contributes to his own individual 
happiness, and at the same time to that of all the 
moral intelligences in heaven and earth with 
which he is connected. 


SECTION III. 


THE ULTIMATE DESTINATION OF MANKIND CONSID- 
ERED AS A BASIS; FOR LOVE TO OUR NEIGHBOR, 
AND AS A MOTIVE!TO ITS EXERCISE. 


Tar present world is not the ultimate destina- 
tion of mankind. It is only a passing scene 
through which they are now traveling to that 
immortal existence which will have no termina- 
tion. Man is at present in'the infancy of his be- 
ing; his faculties are only beginning to expand, 
his moral powers are feeble and depra his in- 
tellectual views are circumscribed wi a nar- 
row range, and all the relations in which he 
stands demonstrate that the present scene is con- 
nected with the future, and is introductory, to a 
higher sphere of action and enjoyment. “We 
know,” says the Apostle Paul, “that if this earth- 
ly house- of our tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ And our Saviour 
declares, that “the hour is coming, in which all 
that are in their graves: shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth,”’ and that “our vile bodies shall 
be changed, and fashioned like unto his glorious 
body,’’ and shall enter into the enjoyment of.a 
new world, “which is incorruptible, undefiled, 
and which fadeth not away.” 

The capacity of making perpetual advances 
‘in knowledge and moral improvement in a future 
state of existence, is that in which the true dig- 
nity of man consists; and in this capacity, and 
the high destination with which it is connected, 
there is no difference between the high and the 
low, the slave who is chained to a galley, and the 


They are equally destined to immortality, and 
will exist in a future world, when time and all 
the arrangements of the present state shall come 
toa close. If man were only the creature of a 
day, whose prospects are bounded by this terres- 
trial scene, and whose hopes terminate in the 
tomb, it might appear a matter of comparatively 
little importance whether or not our benevolent 
regards were extended to our fellow-men, except 
in so far as our self-interest.and avarice were con- 
cerned. ‘The happiness of a fellow-creature might 
then be considered as a matter of indifference, 
and his dissolution, at death, a circumstance as 
trivial as the falling of a leaf in autumn, or the 
sinking of a stone to the bottom of the ocean.— 


Even in this case, however, it would still be cone | 


ducive to htman happiness during the short and 


branches of the human family were cemented to- 
gether in union and affection. But when we re- 
flect that all the intelligent beings around us, with 
whom we more immediately associate, and all 
those in distant lands with whom we are con- 
nected by the ties of one common nature, and on 








destined along with ourselves to an eternal world, 
in another region of the Creator’s empire; and 
that the affections we now cultivate, and the con- 
duct we pursue in reference to our brethren, have 
an intimate relation to that immortal existence;— 


‘this consideration stamps an importance on the 


exercise of brotherly affection which is beyond 
the power of human language to express. - It 
shows us, that the dispositions which we now in- 
dulge, and the manner in which we treat the 
meanest of our fellow-creatures, may be recog- 
nized and attended with the most important ef- 
fects a thousand, millions of years hence, and 
may run parallel in their consequences even with 


eternity itself. 


We may, perhaps, view it as a matter of trivial 
moment in what manner we now conduct. our- 
selves toward a servant or aslave; whether we 
render his life miserable by hard labor, cruel in- 
sults, and contemptiious treatment, or study to 
promote his comfort and domestic enjoyment; 
whether we neglect to instruct him in, the know- 
ledge of his duty to his God and to his fellow 
men, or labor to promote his moral and religious 
improvement. _We may view with indifference 
or contempt the person and the family of a poor 
pious neighbor, who has earned a scanty subsis- 
tence by the sweat of his brow, and may behold 
his body laid in the grave with as much apathy 
as we behold the carcass of a dog thrown into a 
pond. But could we follow the pious man’ be- 
yond the precincts of. the tomb, into that immor- , 
tal scene which has burst upon his disencumbered 
spirit; could we trace the gradual-¢xpansion of 
his faculties toward objects which lie beyond the 
grasp of mortals, and the perfection’ of his moral 
powers; could we behold his moldered frame 
starting up to new life at the ‘‘resurrection of the 
just,” and arrayed-in new splendor and beauty; 
could we contemplate him placed in a station. of 
dignity and honor among the “sons of God,” in 
that glorious: residence to which he is destined; 
his intellectual powers expanding, grasping the 
most sublime objects, and pushing forward in the 
career of perpetual improvement, wi t the 
least stain of moral imperfection;—would we now 
treat such a one with maleyolence, or even with 
indifference or neglect? And were we placed by 
his side in such a dignified station, what would 


| our feelings be when we recollected the apathy, 
sovereign at whose nod the nations tremble.— | 


the indifference, and even the contempt with 
which he was treated in this sublunary scene ?— 
On the other hand, could we follow the: poor 
wretched slave to the future world, and contem- 
plate the degradation and misery to which he is 
there reduced in consequence of our malevolence 
and neglect, what emotions of horror and indig- 
nation should we not feel at the recollection of 
that pride and disaffection which led us to aet so 
basely toward a fellow-immortal, whom it was in 
ourpower to have trained to wisdom, to excel- 
lence, and to a happy immortality? When, 
therefore, we behold individuals withholding their 
benevolent regard from their brethren of man- 
kind, and treating them with haughtiness and 
contempt, we must conclude that.such persons 
overlook the true dignity of man, and secretly 


| disbelieve the reality of an immortal state of ex- 
uncertain span of our existence, that all the | 


istence, whatever professions they may make to 
the contrarye For the consideration of the eter- 
nal destiny of mankind reflects a dignity on the 
meanest human being, and attaches an impor- 
tance to all our affections and actions in relation 
to him, unspeakably greater than if his existence 
were circumscribed within the narrow limits of 
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time, and throws completely into the shade all the 
degrading circumstances with which he is now 
surrounded. : 

When we consider our brethren of the human 
family in the light of immortal intelligences, and 
look forward to the scenes of the eternal world, 
a crowd of interesting reflections naturally arises 
in the mind. A wide and unbounded prospect 
opens before us. Amidst new creations and the 
revolutions of systems and worlds, new displays 
of the Creator’s power and providence burst upon 
the view. We behold ourselves placed on a. the- 
ater of action and enjoyment, and passing through 
“scenes and changes”’ which bear no resemblance 
to the transactions and events of this sublunary 
world. We behold ourselves mingling with be- 
ings of a superior order, cultivating nobler affec- 
tions, and engaged in more sublime employments 
than those which now occupy our attention. We 
behold ourselves associated with men of all na- 
tions and kindreds, and with those who lived in 
the remotest periods of time. Millions of yeurs 
roll’ on after millions, our capacities and powers 
of intellect are still expanding, and new scenes of 
beauty and magnificence are perpetually bursting 
on the astonished mind, without any prospect of 
a termination. Amidst those eternal scenes, we 
shall doubtless enter into the most intimate con- 
nection with persons whom we have never seen, 
from whom we are now separated by continents 
and oceans, with those whose bodies are now 
moldering in the dust, with those who have not 
yet entered on the stage of existence, and with 
those with whom we now refuse to associate on 
account of their rank, and station, and religious 
opinions. That man, into whose dwelling we 
would not at present deign to enter, and with 
whom we would abhor to mingle in the public 
services of religion, may then be one of our chief 
companions in the regions of bliss, in directing 
and expanding our views of the glory and magni- 
ficence of God. The man whom we now hate 
and despise, and whose offers of assistance we 
would treat with disdain, may in that happier 
world be a principal agent in opening to our view 
new sources of contemplation and delight. That 
servant whom we now treat as a being of inferior 
Species, at whom we frown and scold with feel- 
ings of proud superiority, may be our instructor 
and director, and every way our superior, in that 
region where earthly distinctions are unknown. 
That humble instructor whom we now despise, 
and whose sentiments we treat with contempt, 
may, in that world of intelligence and love, be 
our teacher and our guide to direct our views of 
the attributes of the Deity, of the arrangements 
of his providence, and of the glories of his em- 
pire. There the prince may yield precedence to 
his subjects, the master to the slave, and the peer 
to the humblest peasant. For no pre-eminence 
of birth, fortune, or learning, no excellence but 
that which is founded on holiness and virtue, on 
moral and intellectual endowments, will have any 
place in the arrangements of that world where 
human distinctions are forever abolished and un- 
known. And shall we now refuse to acknow- 
ledge those who are to be our friends and com- 
panions in that future world? Is it not agreeable 
to the dictates of reason and to the voice of God 
that we should regard them ‘wh “complacency 
and affection, whatever be the garb they now 
wear, whatever be their color or features, and in 
whatever island or continent they may now reside? 

It must, indeed, be admitted, that all the inha- 
bitants of our world will not be exalted to dignity 
and happiness in the future state. A great pro- 
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portion of them, in their present state of depra- 
vity and degradation, are altogether unqualified 
for participating in the exercises and enjoyrnents 
of celestial intelligences. . Whole nations are 
still overspread with intellectual darkness, igno- 
rant of their eternal destination, and immersed in 
immoralities and vile abominations. And, even 
in those countries where the light of revela- 
tion has dispelled the gloom of heathenism, a vast 
mass of human beings are to be found, “having 
their understandings darkened, alienated from the 
life of God,’? and sunk into the mire of every 
moral pollution. Still, we have no reason, on this 
account, to overlook their native dignity, and 
their high destination. Every human being we 
see around us, however low in rank, or degraded 
by vice, ts endowed with an immortal nature, and is 
capable of being raised to the dignity of an inhabit- 
ant of heaven; and there is not a single individual 
to whom we can point, either in our own coun- 
try or in other lands, in relation to whom we are 
authorized to affirm, that he will not be a partici- 
pator in immortal bliss. And, therefore, every 
man with whom we. associate, and whom we re- 
cognize in the circle of society around us, ought 
to be viewed as one with whom we may associate 
in the world to come. And as to those who ap- 
pear to be partially enlightened and renovated in 
their minds, we onght not ‘to withhold our affec- 
tion and complacency on account of their igno- 
rance, their contracted views, or erroneous opi- 
nions. We should view them, not as they are in 
their present state of infancy and weakness, but 
as they will be when arrived at maturity and 
manhood; not as they appear in the first weak 
essays of their intellectual powers, and in the 
lowest step of their existence, but as they will ap- 
pear in their career of improvement after a lapse 
of millions of ages. Carrying forward our views 
to those eternal scenes, and accompanying our 
brethren of the human family. through all the 
gradations of their existence in future worlds, we 
behold their faculties in progressive expansion, 
their minds approximating nearer to the source 
of eternal wisdom, their views of the empire of 
Omnipotence continually enlarging, their know- 
ledge of the plan of redemption, and its nume- 
rous bearings, forever increasing; their love and 
affection to God and to fellow intelligences wax- 
ing into a more ardent flame; every evil propen- 
sity corrected, every imperfection remoyed, every 
blossom of virtue fully expanded, and ‘joy un- 
speakable and full of glory” pervading every fa- 
culty of their souls. And can we behold intelli- 
gent minds, capable of so high and dignified 
attainments, and the companions of our future 
destiny, with indifference or contempt? Is there 
not bere a broad foundation laid for the most ex- 
pansive emanations of love toward every member 
of the great family of mankind, however much 
he may be obscured, and sullied by folly and sin 
in this first stage of his existence? 

In the meantime, while the greater part of 
mankind are immersed in ignorance and vice, 
while the image of their Maker is defaced, and 
their immortal powers prostituted to the vilest 
passions, the most noble and honorable operation 
in which love can be engaged, is to devise and 
execute schemes by which our degraded brethren 
may be raised to intellectual and moral excel- 
lence: to train up young immortals in religion: 
and virtue; to diffuse the principles of useful know- 
ledge among all ranks; to counteract the diaboli- 
cal spirit of war and contention; tg abolish slavery 
in every shape; to meliorate the social and domes- 
tic condition of the lower orders of society; to 
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publish the revelation of God in every language, 


and to send forth the messengers of salvation to 


every land, to instruct men of all nations and kin- 
dreds and tongues in the knowledge of the true 
God, and of the path which leads to a blessed 


immortality. Thus shall we be enabled to mani- | 


fest our love toward all our brethren of the hu- 


man family; thus shall we contribute to render 
them worthy of our highest affection, and to pre- 
pare them for the exalted exercises and employ- 
ments of the life to come. 


SECTION -IV. 


Lovr to GoD AND OUR NEIGHBOR ENFORCED AND 
ILLUSTRATED, FROM A CONSIDERATION OF THE 
MISERABLE EFFECTS WHICH. WOULD ENSUE WERE 
THESE PRINCIPLES REVERSED, AND WERE RATIONAL 
BEINGS TO ACT ACCORDINGLY. 


Tue two leading principles which I have en- 
deavored to illustrate, in the preceding pages, 
form the basis of the moral order of the intelli- 
gent universe. Consequently, were these prin- 
ciples reversed, and were moral agents to act ac- 
cordingly, the moral world would soon be trans- 
formed into a scene of the most disr narchy 
and confusion. Every action would dictated 


by ‘feelings of pure malevolence, and misery. in | 


every shape would be the great object which hu: 
man beings would exert their powers to accom- 
plish. Could we suppose for a moment, that so- 
ciety could subsist for any length of time under 
the unrestrained operation of such a principle, the 
following, among many, thousands of similar éf- 
fects, would be the nataral and necessary results. 

Every individual would exhibit, in every ac- 
tion, the character of a fiend; and every family 
would display a miniature picture of hell.—Be- 
tween the husband and wife there would be no- 
thing but incessant brawling, dissension, and exe- 
eration. Whatever was ardently desired by the 
one would be as resolutely and obstinately op- 
posed by the other; and the fury and reseniment 
excited by unsatisfied desires, and disappointed 
hopes, would destroy every vestige of peace and 
tranquillity, and stimulate a host of infernal pas- 
sions to rage without control. Their children 
would be actuated by the same diabolical tempers. 
The son would take an infernal pleasure in curs- 
ing, insulting, and reproaching “the father that 
begat him,”’ and in trampling with scorn and in- 
dignation on the mother who gave him birth— 
Brothers and sisters would live under the con- 
tinual influence of malice and envy, * hateful, and 
hating one another.’ Whatever actions tended 
to irritate, to torment, and to enrage the passions 
of each other, and to frustrate their desires and 
expectations, would be performed with a grin of 
infernal delight. Muttual scuffles and execrations 
would ensue. One would have his eye-ball bruis- 
ed, or knocked out of its socket, another would 
have his teeth driven out of his jaws; one would 
have his hair torn from. its roots, another his 
skull fractured with repeated blows; the legs of 
one would be full of bruises and putrefying sores, 
and the face of another all over covered with 
blotches and scars, most hideous to behold; and, 
in the progress of contention, the hand of a 
brother would 
heart. In larger societies, fraud, falsehood 
ceit, seduction, quarrels, oppression, plunder, ra- 
pine, murder, and assassination, would be the 
common’ occurrences of every day and every 


» de- 


| Village, and rural scene. 
a house to shelter him from the storm, a number 


| around it; for no inte 


plunge his dagger into a brother’s | 4 
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hour. The seller would uniformly endeavor to 
cheat the buyer, and the buyer would endeavor, 
by every kind of fraud, or open force, to, deprive 
the seller of the value of his commodities. Poison 
would be sold for medicine, and déleterious mix- 
tures and poisonous drugs would be mixed, up 
with the common articles of food, that the ven- 
ders might enjoy the diabolical pleasure of hear- 
ing of the pains, the agonies, and the dying 
groans of the victims of their vi¥any. The de- 
bauchee would triumph in the number of victims 
he had rendered wretched and forlorn by his wiles 
and depraved passions; the strong would oppress 
the weak, and rejoice in depriving them of every 
comfort, and the powerful would exult:i tramp- 
ling under their feet the persons and the property 
of the poor, and in beholding the extent of the 
miseries they had created. ; 

In the common intercourse. of life, every one 
would be maltreated, insulted, and reproached, 


| ag he walked along the street; the lip would be 


shot out with a diabolical grin at every passen- 
ger, which would be returned with the frown and 
the scowl of a demon, Every passenger that met 
another on the highway would be encountered 
with blows, execrations, and reproaches; and he 
who met his neighbor unawares in the recesses of 
a forest, would receive a dagger in his breast be- 
fore. he was aware of his danger. Words would 
be exchanged between man and man that would 
cut each other’s hearts “like the piercings. of a 
sword,’ and horrible contentions, accompanied 
with rage and fury, and wounds and bruises 
would be presented to the view in every city, and 
When one had finished 


of desperadoes, in horrid combination, would, over- 
turn the mansion, and crush him among’ the 
ruins. When one had planted vines and fruit- 
trees, others would seize the opportunity, when 
they were beginning to bud and blossom, to tear 
them up by: the roots; persons who sowed the seed 
in spring could have no confidence that they 
would ever reap the fruits in autumn; and no 
one could have the least security that the wealth 
and Propels he possessed to-day would be his to- 
morrow. o one could feel secure fo single 
hour, that his life was not in danger from the 
sword of the murderer or the assassin; every man 
would live in continual fear and alarm; no pleas- 
ing spects nor hopes of future enjoyment 
would ever calm the tumultuous passions, or 
cheer the distracted mind; all confidence between 
man and man would be completely destroyed; 
falsehood in every shape would walk triumphant; 
the mind would be distracted amidst its ignorance 
of the scenes. and events that were happening 
lligence could be believed, 
and no one could certainly know the reality of 
any object or event, unless he beheld it with his 
own eyes. Schools, seminaries of learning, uni- 
versities, and academies would have no existence, 
and no one could gain an acquaintance with any 
principle or fact in the universe around him, ex- 
cept in so far as he had made the investigation, by 
means of his own senses and powers. ‘Torment= 
ed by tumultuous passions raging within, in con- 
tinual alarm from desperadoes, plunderers, and as- 
sassins raging around, looking back onthe past 
with horrible recollections, and contemplating the 
future with terror and dismay, the mind would feel 
tself fixed in a scene of misery and wretched- 
ness, which no words could describe nor. pencil 
delineate, ; 

If we could suppose a number of such beings 
leagued together for the purpose of carrying the 
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schemes of malevolence more completely into 
effect, one of their employments would be to set 
fire to houses and villages, in order. that they 
might enjoy the infernal pleasure of seeing their 
fellow-creatures deprived of every shelter, and of 
beholding men, women, and children roasting in 
the flames. Another employment would be to 
poison the springs of water, that they might be- 
hold one after another, from the sucking child to 
the hoary head, seized with excruciating pains, 
and sinking into the agonies of death. Another 
gratification of malevolence would be to dam up 
the rivers in their rapid course, that they might 
overflow the circumjacent plains, in order that 
they might feast their eyes on the scenes of de- 
vastation and ruin that would thus be created, 
and on the terror and destruction of the wretched 
inhabitants. The conflagration ofa city, with all 
its accompaniments, the crash of falling houses, 
and of palaces tumbling into ruin; the terror and 
confusion of its inhabitants, the wailings of wo- 
men and children, and the groans of the burning 
victims, would be a feast to the eyes and music to 
the ears of such malignant, beings, as they once 
were to Nero, when, from the tep of a high 
tower, he beheld Rome wrapt in the flames which 
he himself had) kindled, and sung on his lyre the 
destruction of Troy. Even in the midst of the 
ocean such revolting scenes would be frequently 

- realized. When two ships descried each other, 
a diabolical onset would ensue. ‘To set on flames 
the respective vessels, to sink them in the deep, 
or to cause them to burst with a horrid explosion, 
would be the object of both the crews; that they 
might feast their malevolence on the spectacle of 
wounds and carnage, of drowning wretches cover- 
ed with blood and scars, fighting with the billows, 
and scrambling for safety among the shattered 
fragments of the wreck. 

Were it possible that discoveries in art and 
science could be made by intelligences actuated 
by such malignant passions, they would be all 
applied to subserve the purposes of malevolence. 
The force of gunpowder would be employed to 
blow ships and houses to atoms, to shake popu- 
lous cities to their foundations, and to create 
among their inhabitants universal horror and 
alarm; the force of steam would be employed in 
producing destructive explosions, and in  propel- 
ling the instruments of death and devastation 
among a surrounding populace. Air balloons 
would be employed for enabling them to carry 
their malignant’ schemes, in relation to distant 
tribes, mord speedily into effect; for hurling down 
upon towns and villages stones, and bullets, and 
darts; and for enabling them to escape in safety 
when they had finished the work of destruction. 
The discovery of the nature of lightning, and its 
identity to the electrical fluid, instead of being 
applied for the protection of persons and of build- 
ings from the stroke of that terrific meteor, would 
be destined to the purpose of devastation and de- 
struction. The electricity of the atmosphere and 
the lightnings from the clouds would be conduct- 
ed and directed so as to set on fire stacks of corn, 
to shatter lofty buildings, and lay groups of men 
and cattle prostrate with the dust. Every me- 
chanical power, and all the combinations of phy- 
sical forces which art can produce, weuld be 
applied to the framing of emsines for torture, 
devastation, and massacré; alic on the front of 
every new invention would be displayed, as if 
engraved in legible characters—TERROR, MISERY, 
AND DESTRUCTION. 

Could we suppose for a moment such beings 
occasionally combining together on a large scale, 
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for the purpose of more extensively glutting their 
malevolence, their conduct toward each other as 
nations, and the contests in which they would be 
engaged in this capacity, would be tremendous 
and horrible beyond the power of description. 
Every malevolent affection would be brought into 
action; every infernal. passion would be raised to 
its highest pitch of fury; every one, stimulated 
by, his associates, would breathe nothing but re- 
venge, execrations, slaughter, and utter extermi- 
nation against opposing armies; every engine of 
human destruction which ingenuity could in- 
vent would be brought into the scene of action; 
the yell of demons would accompany the fierce 
and sanguinary onset; and a scene of horror 
would ensue beyond the power of imagination to 
conceive, which would not terminate until the 
one class of combatants had exterminated the 
other; until they had trampled down and destroy- 
ed the fruits of their ground,and turned their land 
into a wilderness; until they had burned their vil- 
lages to ashes, and tumbled their cities into a 
heap of ruins; until they had drenched their fields 
with blood, and stréwed them with skulls, and 
limbs, and the mangled carcasses of thousands and 
ten thousands of men, women, and children, 
thrown together in horrible confusion. But it is 
needless to dwell on such scenes; since the history 
of all nations—since even the history of modern 
Europe—presents us with spectacles of hozror, 
scarcely inferior to those 1 have now described, 
and with moral agents who bear too striking a 
resemblance to those whose actions are complete- 
ly subversive of the second commandment of the 
law, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Such, then, would be some of. the dreadful 
effects which would: flow from a subversion of 
the second principle of the moral law, if we 
could suppose that organical intelligences, not en- 
dowed with immortal bodies, could exist for any 
length of time amidst such scenes of depravity 
and wretchedness. But it is more than probable 
that such a state of society could not long subsist 
in such a world as we now inhabit, and among 
rational beings, whose corporeal organization is 
constructed after the model of. the human frame. 
The whole mass of society in every land would 
soon be transformed into one boundless scene of 
anarchy and confusion; every one would flee from 
his neighbor as from an infernal fiend; a war of 
universal extermination would commence; no- 
thing would be beheld over all the regions of the 
globe but spectacles of rapine, devastation, and 
destruction; and nothing would be heard among 
all the eight hundred millions of its inhabitants 
but the voice of execration, and the yells of la- 
mentation, and mourning, and woe, until at length 
every beauty which now adorns the face of nature 
would be effaced, every fertile field transformed 
into a desert, every human habitation overturned, 
and every inhabitant of the earth sunk into obli- 
vion.* This is one of the most terrible repre- 
sentations we can form of the horrors of the fu- 
ture state of punishment, where malevolent pas- 





* Whether such scenes as some of them now described 
may be realized in the future state of punishment, or whe- 
ther the principles of the moral law will be entirely subvert- 
ed among the miserable beings who are subjected to that 
punishment, it becomes not us positively to determine, But 
we can scarcely conceive a more horrible idea than that of 
intelligent beings acting uniformly from principles of pure 
malevolence; and at the same time endowed with immortal 
bodies, capable of sensations similar to those we now feel, 
In this case, every accumulated wound received from malig- 
nant associates would be an, additional source of pain and 
misery, which would continually increase, without any pros- 
pect of relief from the.stroke of death. 
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sions rage without control; and the considerations 
now stated demonstrate, that the man who is ac- 
tuated by a principle of hostility toward his’ 
neighbor, is training and preparing himself for 
becoming an inhabitant of that miserable wand 
dreary region, “where the worm dieth not, and 
the fire” of malevolence and revenge “is never 
quenched.’ We are thus instructed, that if there 
be a future state at all, it must, from the very na- 
ture and constitution of things, be a state of mi- 
sery and horror to every man’ whose mind is 
under the unrestrained dominion of depraved’ af- 
fections and malignant passions; so that there is 
no possibility, in such a case, of ‘escaping the 
“wrath to come,’’ unless the moral constitution 
of the intelligent universe were entirely sub- 
verted. 

If, then, it appears that such, dismal conse- 
quences would flow from the subversion of this 
principle or law, it is obvious that the law itself 
must be “holy, just, and good,” and calculated to 
promote the perfection and happiness of all created 
intelligences, among whom it is found in full ope- 
ration. And ina world such as ours, where this 
law is partially violated, the consequent misery 
which is suffered will be nearly in proportion to 
the extent to which this violation is carried, and 
to the number of individuals who are actuated by 
a principle of opposition to its requirements. 

In like, manner, it might be shown, that the 
most dismal effects would be produced, were the 
first principle of the moral law reversed, and the 
malevolence of intelligent beings directed toward 
their Creator. In this case, instead of assembled 
multitudes joining in solemn adorations of the 
divine character and perfections, the God of hea- 
ven would be blasphemed; and his name abhorred 
in every land. Instead of reverence and profound 
humility in the presence of Jehovah, a spirit of 
pride and independence, and an impatience of 
control, would pervade every mind. Instead of 
thanksgivings for the bounties of his providence, 
the basest ingratitude would be manifested, and 
the most marked contempt of all his favors. In- 
stead of cordial submission to his wise arrange- 
ments, nothing but murmurings and repitings 
would be heard, and the most presumptuous deci- 
sions uttered against all the dispensations of his 
providence. Instead of complacency and delight 
in his character and operations, insults and re- 
proaches would burst forth at every display of his 
wisdom, justice, and omnipotence. Instead of 
admiration of the beauty and grandeur of his 
wonderful works in heaven and earth, feelings of 
contempt and disdain would be mingled with all 
their surveys of the operations of nature. His 
omnipotence would be disregarded, his benevo- 
lence called in question or despised, and his wis- 
dom and intelligence arraigned. Like Alphonso, 
king of Castile, they would not hesitate to affirm, 
“If we had been of God’s privy council when he 
made the world, we would have advised him bet- 
ter.” Under the influence of such diabolical dis- 
positions, the harmony of the visible creation 
would be attempted to be derangéd, and its beau- 
ties defaced, in so far as their limited powers 
would be able to effect. The fields would be strip- 
ped of their verdure; the forests would be torn up 
by the roots, and strewed in shapeless masses 
along the plains; the vegetable beauties which 
now diversify the rural landscape would be ef- 
faced; the rivers would be turned out of their 
courses to overflow the adjacent plains, and to 
transform them into stagnant marshes and stand- 


\ 





ing pools; the air would be impregnated with 
pestilential vapors; and the grand, and beautiful, 
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and picturesque scenes of nature would be strip- 
ped of their glory, leaving nothing but naked 
rocks and barren deserts, covered with the wrecks 
of nature, to mark the operations of malevolence. 

Such would ’be the dispositions and the conduct 
of intelligent beings were the first principle of the 
moral law reversed, and their actions regulated by 
a principle of malevolence; and such, ‘in a greater 
or less degree, are the dispositions of every man 
in whose heart the love of God has never taken up 
its residence. Revolting as the scenes now sup- 
posed must appear to every mind possessed of mo- 
ral feeling, they must be admittéd to be the neces- 
sary results of malignant passions raging without 
control. - And if there be any region of creation 
in which pure malevolence actuates its inhabi- 
tants, we must suppose the restraining influence 
of the Almighty interposed, to preserve their ma 
lignant operations within those bounds which are 
consistent with thé plans of his moral govern- 
ment and the general happiness of the intelligent 
universe. That principles and practices have ex- 
isted among mankind, which, if left to operate 
without restraint; would produce all the effects 
now supposed, appears from the description which 
the apostle Paul gives of the character of the Gen- 
tile world, and even of that portion of it which 
had been brought into a civilized state. He 'de- 
clares that “they did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge, but changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things,” that they were “ fill- 
ed with all unrighteousness, fornication, wicked- 
ness, covetousness, maliciousness ;’? that they 
were “full of envy, murder, deceit, malignity, 
backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, boast- 
ers, inventors of evil things, disobedient to pa- 
rents; without understanding, without natural af- 
fection, implacable, unmerciful. . Who, knowing 
the judgment of God, that they who. commit such 
things are worthy of death, not only do the same, 
but have pleasure in them that do them.” “Were 
practices and passions of this description, which 
are all directly opposed to the principle of benevo- 
lence, to operate without control, the universe 
would soon be transformed into a boundless scene 
of devastation and sterility, of misery and horror, 
of lamentation and woe. 

vanes our eyes from such revolting scenes, 
I shall now direct the attention of my readers. to 
a more pleasing picture, and endeavor to delineate 
some of the happy effects which would naturally 
result from a complete conformity in thought and 
action to the principles of the divine law. 


SECTION V. 
& 
Errects WHICH WOULD FLOW FROM THE FULL OPE- 
RATION OF ‘THE PRINCIPLE OF LOVE TOGop AND TO 
MAN, 


Were this divine principle in full operation 


;among the intelligences that people our globe, this 


world would be transformed into a paradise, the 
moral desert would be changed into a fruitful 
field; and “ blossom as the rose,’ and Eden would 
again appear in all its beauty and delight. Fraud, 
deceit, and artifice, with all their concomitant 
train of evils, would no longer walk rampant in 
every land. Prosecutions, lawsuits, and all the 
innumerable vexatious litigations which now dis- 
turb the peace of society, would cease from 
among men. Every debt would be punctually 
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paid; every commodity sold at its just value; 
every article of merchandise exhibited in its true 
character ; every promise: faithfully performed ; 
every dispute amicably adjusted; every man’s 
character held in estimation ; every rogue and 
cheat banished from society; and every jail, 
bridewell, and house of correction, would either 
be swept away, or transformed into the abodes 
of honesty, industry, and peace. 
oppression would no longer walk triumphant 
through the world; while the poor, the widow, 
and the fatherless were groaning under the iron 
rod of those who had deprived them of every 
comfort. No longer would the captive be chain- 
ed to a dungeon, and doomed to count, in sorrow 
and solitude, the many long days and years he 
has been banished from the light of day and the 
society of his dearest friends. No longer should 
we see a hard-hearted creditor doom a poor unfor- 
tunate man for the sake of a few shillings or pounds, 
to rot in a jail, while his family, deprived of his in- 
dustry, were pining away in wretchedness and want. 
No longer should we hear the harsh creaking of 
iron doors, ponderous bolts, and the clanking of the 
chains of criminals; nor the sighs and groans of 
the poor slave, fainting under the lash, and the 
reproaches of a.cruel master. The bands of the 
oppressed would be loosed, the captives would 
be set at liberty, the iron fetters would be 
burst asunder, and a universal, jubilee proclaimed 
throughout every land. The haunts of riot and 
debauchery would be forsaken, and their inmates 
hissed from the abodes of men. The victims of 
seduction would no longer crowd our streets at 
the dead hour of night, to entice the “simple 
ones’’ into the paths of vice and destruction; but 
purity, righteousness, and peace would “ran 
down our streets like a river,” distributing safety, 
happiness, and repose. 

The tongue of the slanderer and the whisper- 
ings of the backbiter would no longer be heard in 
their malicious attempts to sow the seeds of dis- 
cord and contention among brethren. Falsehood 
in all its ramifications, with the numerous train 
of evils it now produces, would be banished from 
the intercourses of society; nor would treachery 
prove the ruin of families and societies, and inter- 
rupt the harmony of the commercial and the mo- 
ral world. No longer should we hear of the em- 
bezzling of property by unfaithful servants, nor 
the blasted hopes, the cruel disappointments, and 
the ruin of credit and of reputation now produced 
by the votaries of falsehood. “ The lips of truth 
would be established forever,’’? and the liar and 
deceiver would be hissed to the shades of hell. 
Our property would remain sacred and secure 
from the thief and the midnight robber, and our 
persons from the attacks of the murderer and the 
assassin. We should no longer hesitate to prose- 
cute our journeys by day or by night for fear of 
the foot-pad or the highwayman, but should*re- 
cognize every passenger as a friend and protector. 
Plunder and devastation would cease from the 
earth; “violence would no more be heard in our 
land; nor wasting nor destruction in all our bor- 
ders.”’ Execrations and malicious insults would 
never harrow up the feelings of our fellow-men, 
nor would a’ single instance of revenge be heard 
of among all the inhabitants of the earth. 2 

Pride, which now stalks about with stately 
steps and lofty looks, surveying surrounding in- 
telligences with feelings of contempt, would be 
forever banished from the world. Ambition would 
no longer wade through slaughter to a throne, nor 
trample on the rights of an injured people. Wars 
would cease to the ends of the jearth, and the 


Injustice and” 
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instruments of human destruction would be 
beaten into plowshares and pruning-hooks. That 


Scourge which has drenched: the earth with hu- 


man gore—which has convulsed every nation 
under heaven—which has produced tenfold more 
misery than all the destructive elements of nature, 
and which has swept from existence so many mil- 
lions of mankind—would be regarded as the etér- 
nal disgrace of the human character, and the most 
shocking display of depravity in the annals of our 
race. No longer should we hear “the sound of 
the trumpet and the alarm of war,” the confused 
noise of “the horseman and the bowman,” and 
of the mighty armies encamping around “ the city 
of the innocent,” to hurl against its walls the in- 
struments of destruction. No longer should we 
behold the fires blazing on the mountain tops, to 
spread the alarm of invading armies; nor the city, 
which was once-full of inhabitants, “sitting soli- 
tary,”’ without a voice being heard within its 
dwellings but the sighs of the disconsolate and 
the groans of the dying. Human wolves thirsting 
for the blood of nations, would cease to prowl 
among men. Nation would: not lift up sword 
against nation, neither would they learn war any 
more. ‘The instruments of cruelty, the stake, the 
rack, the knout, and the lash, would no longer 
lacerate and torture the wretched culprit; can- 
nons, and guns, and swords, and darts would be 
forged no more; but the influence of reason and 
affection would preserve order and harmony 
throughout every department of society. The 
traveler, when landing on, distant shores, and on 
the islands of the ocean, would no longer be as- 
sailed with stones, spears, arrows and other in- 
struments of death, and be obliged to flee from 
the haunts of his own species, to take refuge in 
the lion’s-den, or onthe bosom of the deep; but 
would be welcomed as a friend and a messenger 
of peace. The animosities which now prevail 
among religious bodies would cease; the. nick- 
names by which the different sects of religion- 
ists have been distinguished, would be erased 
from the vocabulary of “every language ; Chris- 
tians would feel ashamed of those jealousies and 
evil surmisings which..they have so long mani- 
fested toward each other, and an affectionate 
and harmenious intercourse would be established 
among all the churches of the saints. 

These, and a thousand other evils, which now 
render this world a vast wilderness of perturba- 
tion, wretchedness, and sorrow, would be com- 
pletely eradicated, were the principle of holy love 
in incessant operation; and in their place a scene 
of loveliness and moral beauty would burst upon 
the view, which would diffuse joy and ecstatic 
delight through every bosom. 

Every family would become a mansion of peace 
and love—a temple consecrated to the God of hea- 
ven, from which the incense of prayer, and praise, 
and pious aspirations, would daily ascend in sweet 
memorial to the throne above. Domestic broils 
and contentions would cease; brothers and sisters 
would be cemented in the closest bonds of holy 
affection; the law of kindness would swell their 
hearts and dwell upon their tongues; serenity and 
joy, and a:desire to please, would appear on every 
countenance; a mutual exchange of sentiment 
and generous affections would circulate joy from 
father to son, and from children to parents; and 
all the members of the family circle, animated by 
the same benevolent spirit, would ‘dwell together 
in unity.’ To communicate useful knowledge, 
to train each other to piety and virtue, to point 
out the different spheres in which benevolence 
should act, to assist in every kindly office, to 
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sovthé each other in distress, and to direct each’ 


other in the path to an endless life, would be the 


unceasing desire and endeavor of every inmate of | 


the family mansion. From every such mansion the 
radiations of love would fly from family to family,, 
from one hamlet and village to another, from one 
town and city to another, from one nation to an- 
other, and from one continent to another, until all 
the families of the earth were converted into “the 
dwellings of the God of Jacob.’ 

In larger communities the principle of love 
would effectuate a mighty change. That spirit 
of jealousy and selfishness, of avarice and mono- 
poly, which now produces so many jarrings, con- 
tentions, and collisions of interests among town 
councils, corporations, and other smaller associa- 
tions, would cease to operate. Every one would 
see and feel, that the prosperity of the whole is 
also the prosperity of every portion of the gene- 
ral community. Boisterous disputations, sneers, 
hisses, reproaches, and angry passions, would’ be 
banished from the deliberations of every society; 
and candor, good-will, and kindly affections would 
animate the minds of all its members. Righteous 
laws would be enacted, and distributive justice 
equitably administered.. Every nation would 
form one great and harmonious family; all its 
members being linked together by the ties of 
kindness and reciprocal affection. Its magistrates 
would become “nursing fathers’? to the whole 
body of the people, to promote their peace, their 
domestic comfort, their knowledge, and’ their 
general improvement; and throughout all ranks 
of the community nothing would appear but sub- 
mission, obediencé, reverence, and respect. 

The mutual intercourse of nations would be 
established on the principles of friendship and af- 
fection, and on the basis of immutable justice and 
eternal truth. Raised above petty jealousies, se- 
cure from the alarms of war, and viewing each 
other as branches of the same great family, and as 
children of the same Almighty Parent,—every 
nation and empire would feel an interest in pro- 
moting the prosperity of another, and would re- 
joice in beholding its happiness and improvement. 
Commerce would be free and unshackled, and the 
productions of nature and of art would quickly be 
transported into every nation from every clime. 
Travelers and navigators ‘would visit foreign 
shores without danger or alarm from insidious or 
hostile tribes, and would land on the most ohscure 
island of the ocean, fully assured of protection 
and comfort, and the welcome of friendship and 
affection. Every vessel that plowed the deep 
would become a‘floating temple,-from which in- 
cense and a‘pure offering would daily ascend to 
the Ruler of the skies, and its mariners would 
join; with one heart and one mind, in imploring 
upon each other the blessing and protection of the 
God of heaven. The beams of love and affection 
would gladden every land, and add a new luster to 
the natural beauties of its landscape. The inhabi- 
tants of China and Japan would be hailed as bene- 
faetors when they arrived on our coasts with their 
cargoes of tea, sugar, ‘silk, and porcelain; and the 
natives of France and Great Britain, when they 
transported their manufactures to these distant 
empires, would be welcomed as friends, and con- 
ducted, without the least jealousy or suspicion, 
through all their cities and rural scenes, to survey 
the beauties of nature and art with which those 
countries are adorned. The natives of Papua and 
New Zealand would land on our shores without 
spears, or darts, or other hostile weapons, and be 
recognized as friends and brethren; and our coun- 
trymen, when traversing the different regions of 
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the globe, would always meet with a cordial re- 
ception when landing on ‘their coasts. For na- 
tional jealousies and antipathies would cease; and 
instead of selfish and revengeful passions, reason 
would be cultivated, and its powers expanded; the 


| smile of benevolence and the hand'of beneficence 


would gladden the inhabitants of every clime, and 
“righteousness and praise would spring. forth be- 
fore ail the nations.” 

Under the benignant influence of the spirit of 
love, useful intelligence of every description 
would be rapidly and extensively communicated; 
the sciences would be improved, and carried for- 
ward to perfection; the jealousies which now exist 
among scientific men would cease to operate, and 
every fact on which science is built would be im- 
partially investigated, and exhibited in its true as- 

ect; the arts would flourish, and be carried to tho 
highest pitch of improvement; no secrets in arts 
or trades would be locked up in the breast of the 
discoverer; but every useful hint would at once 
be communicated to the public; every invention 
would uniformly be applied to the promotion of a 
benevolent object, and the arts of destruction 
would cease to be cultivated, and be held in-uni- 
versal detestation. Under the hand of art, the ha- 
bitations‘of men would be beautified and adorned, 
to correspond with the purity and improvement 
of their moral feelings, and a new luster would 
be thrown over the face of nature. Towns and 
villages would be built on spacious plans, divested 
of all that gloom and filth which now disgrace the 
abodes of millions of human beings, and which 
form an emblem of their physical and moral 
wretchedness; and the landscape of every country 
would present a scene of grandeur, fertility, and 
picturesque beauty. Those immense treasures 
which have been so long expended in the arts of 
war and devastation would be employed in turn- 
ing immense deserts into fruitful fields, in beauti- 
fying the aspect of rural nature, in planting or- 
chards and vineyards, in forming spacious roads, 
in establishing seminaries of instruction, in erect- 
ing comfortable habitations for the lower orders 
of society, and promoting their domestic enjoy- 
ment. What an immense variety of objects of 
this description would be accomplished within the 
limits of Great Britain by means of a thousand 
millions of pounds, which we all know have been 


lately expended within the space of twenty-four 
years, in carrying forward the work of destruc- 
tion! 


Under the influence of the reign of love, the 
instruction of all ranks, in every department of 
useful knowledge, would be rapidly promoted; 
ignorance and error, with ‘all their attendant 
evils, would soon evanish from the minds éven of 
the lowest orders of society; seminaries would 
be erected and established on a liberal basis, for 
instructing every class of mankind in all those 
branches of science which tend to expand the 
capacity of the human mind, and to extend the 
range of its contemplations; the hours of active 
labor would’ be abridged, in order that they 
might have leisure for the cultivation of their 
understanding and thé exercise of their moral 
powers. To add to their stock of knowledge, 
and to increase the sum of happiness around 
them, would be considered as interesting and as 
delightful as tt now is to the sons of Mammon to 
“add “house to/house, and field to field,’ and to 
riot on the gains of avarice. Societies would be 
formed for mutual improvement in knowledge 
and virtue; lectures delivered on every interest- 
ing and useful subject; experiments performed to 
illustrate the order and mechanism of nature; and 
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instruments of every description’ procured for 
exhibiting the wisdom and omnipotence of the 
Creator and ‘the.glories of the universe. The re- 
velation of heaven would be'studied with intelli- 
gence in all its aspects and bearings, and every 
passion, affection, and active exertion would be 
directed by its moral requisitions.. The human 
mind, thus trained and carried forward in wisdom 
and holiness, would shed a moral radiance around 
it, and be gradually prepared for entering on a 
higher scene of contemplation and enjoyment. 
Among all ranks of men, a spirit of selfishness 
and avarice would be extinguished, and in its 
stead a spirit’of noble generosity and beneficence 
would pervade the whole mass‘of society. That 
divine maxim inculcated by our Saviour, “ J is 
more blessed to give than to receive,’ would be en- 
raven on every heart, and appear in every action. 
his sublime principle forms a prominent trait in 
the character of God; and in all his arrangements 
toward his creatures; and it animates the minds 
of superior intelligences in their associations with 
each other, and in their occasional intercourses 
with the inhabitants of our world. In imitation 
of these glorious beings, the human race would 
consider it as the grand end of their existence, 
not merely to acquire wealth, knowledge, or 
power, but to employ themselves in the unceasing 
diffusion of beneficence to all around. ‘T'o com- 
municate happiness throughout all the ranks of 
their fellow-men with whom they mingle, to 
soothe the disconsolate and the desponding, to re- 
lieve the distressed, to instruct the ignorant, to 
expand the intellect, to animate and direct the 
benevolent affections, to increase the enjoyments 
of the lower orders*of the community, to direct 
the opening minds of the young, to lead them by 
gentle steps into the paths of wisdom and holi- 
néss, and to promote every scheme which has a 
relation to the public good, would form the con- 
stant aim of all conditions of men,from the high- 
est to the lowest. Every house would be open to 
the weary and benighted traveler, every heart 
would welcome him to the refreshments and re- 
pose it afforded,’every countenance would beam 
benignity, every comfort would be afforded, every 
wish anticipated, and every stranger thus enter- 
tained would “bless the mansion,” and implore 
the benediction of heaven on all its inmates. ‘The 
‘houseless child of want would no longer wander 
amidst scenes of plenty, tattered and forlorn, 
pinched with poverty, exposed to the piercing 
blasts, and obliged to repose under the open 
canopy of heaven, for want of more comfortable 
shelter; the poor would soon cease out of the land, 
every one would be active and industrious, and 
every one would enjoy a comfortable portion of 
the bounties of Providence. And what a happy 
world would it be were kindness and affection the 
characteristic of all its inhabitants! The face of 
nature would wear a more cheering aspect, “the 
desert would rejoice and blossom as the rose,” 
the flowers would look more gay, the “little hills” 
would be encircled with joy, the light of heaven 
would appear more glorious and transporting, a 
thousand delightful emotions would spring up in 
the mind amidst every rural scene, and every so- 
cial intercourse would be a source of unmingled 
bliss. Paradise would be rStoréd, heaven would 
descend to earth, and an emblem would be pre- 
sented of the joys of the blessed above. 
© blissful’ and auspicious era! When wilt 
thou arrive to still the restless agitation of ma- 
lignant passions, to promote peace on earth and 
ood will among men? When will the benevo- 
ence of angels and archangels descend to dwell 
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with man upon earth, to expel selfishness from 
the human breast, to hush every disordered ‘affee- 
tion, and to restore tranquillity and order among 
the bewildered race of Adam? When will the 
spirit of love, in all its beneficent energies, de- 
scend from the Father of light to arrest the con- 
vulsions of nations, to heal the wounds of suffer- 
ing humanity, to transform fields of slaughter into 
regions of tranquillity, to soften the ferocious 
tempers of “the people who delight in war,” to 
unite in one holy and harmonious society men 
of every language and of every tribe? Not until 
Christianity shall have shed its benign influence 
on every land; not until “the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earth,”’ and the cannons, and 
swords, and spears, and battle-axes of the warrior 
shall be broken to shivers, and forged into plow- 
shares and. pruning-hooks. Then shall the 
wolf dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid, and the calf, and the youn: 
lion, and the’ fatling together, and a little child 
shall lead them.” “Then judgment shall dwell 
in the wilderness; and righteousness in the fruit- 
ful field. And the work of righteousness shall 
be peaée, and the effect of righteousness, quiet- 
ness and assurance forever. And all people shall 
dwell in peaceable habitations, and in sure-dwell- 
ings, and in quiet resting-places.”’ 

In fine, under the reign of love, most of the 
evils, both physical and moral; under which men 
are now doomed to suffer, would be either greatly 
mitigated or completely abolished. It is scarcely 
too much to affirm, that nine-tenths of all the 
evils that affect humanity, are‘the result of the 
malice and unkindness of mankind toward each 
other. If all the sorrow and wretchedness pre- 
duced by fraud, falsehood, avarice, extortion, in- 
justice, oppression, perjury, seduction, treachery, 
litigations, slander, pride, ambition, revenge, rob- 
bery, murder, plunder, and devastation, were ex- 
tirpated, little would remain beside the incidental 
evils which occasionally flow from the elements 
of nature. And even these would be greatly mi- 
tigated by the benevolent operations of art, direct- 
ed by the discoveries of scienee. By clearing the 
surface of the globe of immense forests, by drain- 
ing stagnant marshes, and by the universal culti- 
vation and improvement of the soil, the seasons 
would be meliorated, and storms and tempests 
would be deprived of their wonted viclence and 
fury; and the partial physical evils which still re- 
mained would be almost annihilated to the suf- 
ferer, by the sympathy, and tenderness, and the 
kind and fostering hand of universal benevolence. 
Where virtue, temperance, serenity of mind, 
and social joy reigned triumphant, and where 
none of the ghastly phantoms of skepticism and 
superstition haunted the mind, disease would sel- 
dom invade the human frame; the span of mortal 
existence would be extended; death would become 
calm and tranquil, and every one would ‘come 
to his grave, like as a shock of corn cometh in his 
season.’ In short, under the influence of the 
emanations of love, malignity would be trans- 
formed into benevolence, vice into virtue, oppres- 
sion into justice, cruelty into sympathy and ten- 
derness, selfishness into beneficence, contention 
into unity and friendship, fraud into honesty, ava- 
rice into generosity, pride into humility, wretched- 
ness into comfort, sorrow into joy, war into peace, 
and this spacious globe, now the receptacle of 
misery and vice, would be transformed into the 
temple of concord, happiness; and peace. : 

Such are some of the beneficial effects which 
would be experienced in the social state of the 
human race, were a principle of benevolence to 
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pervade the minds of mankind. The immense } 


mass.of moral evils, under which the earth now 
groans, would be removed; the moral aspect of 
society, in every nation, would assume a new 
luster of loveliness and excellence; and nature 
herself would be arrayed in new robes of grace- 
fulness and beauty. For it would be easy to 
show, were it at all necessary, that every parti- 
cular now stated, and a thousand similar effects, 
would be the natural and necessary results of love, 
when it becomes the mainspring of human actions. 
I shall now shortly trace some of the effects of 
love, considered as directed more immediately to- 
ward God. j 
Supreme love to God would excite compla- 
cency in his character and perfections; and piety, 
in.all its fervent and delightful emotions, would 
naturally flow upward to the fountain of all 
purity. His glorious character would be vene- 
rated, and his name revered over all the earth; 
trophies would be erected to his honor, and tem- 
ples consecrated to his worship in every land. 
Crowds of worshipers, beaming benignity and 
devotion, would be held in every region, converg- 
ing toward the “ dwelling-place’”’ of the Most 
High, and encouraging one another in such lan- 
guage as this: “Come ye.and let us go-up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob, and.he: will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths.’ With enlightened views 
of the attributes of Jehovah, with glowing affec- 
tions, and with profound reverence, would they 
join in the sublime exercises of the sanctuary, 
and listen to the intimations of his will. All 
voices would be tuned to melodious strains, and 
the solemn organ, and those instruments of music 
which are now devoted to the gratification of the 
sons of fashionable folly and dissipation, would 
harmonize in exciting devotional affections, and 
in swelling. the song of salvation “to Him who 
sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb who hath 
redeemed us to God, by his blood.”? Every land- 
scape, in every point of view, would present a 
noble edifice devoted to the worship of the Ged of 
heaven, adorned with every majestic decoration 
suitable to its sanctity, and rearing its spacious 
dome above all the surrounding habitations of 
men. Its gates‘ would be open continually; they 
would not be shut day nor night,” that men might 
have access at all seasons to bring ‘incense and 
a pure offering” to the shrine of Jehovah. Tho 
whole earth would soon be converted into one 
universal temple, sacred to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, from which, thanksgiy- 
ing, and the voice of melody, and the holy aspira- 
tions of gratitude and love, would ascend to heay- 
eu without intermission, and in every direction, 
from the regions of the north to the regions of the 
south, and “ from the rising of the sun to the go- 
ing down of the same.” Solemn seasons would 
be appointed, and spacious plains consecrated for 
the assembling of ten thousands of « the sons of 
God,” not for carnage and devastation, as when 
the warrior “ mustereth the armies to the battle,” 
but “to rehearse the mighty acts of the Lord,” 
to exchange sentiments and feelings of affectionate 
regard, and to swell the song of triumph over sin 
and misery, with the harmony of human voices 
and musical instruments, in one loud chorus to 
the skies. Then the name of Jehovah would be 
One throughout all the earth. “All his works 
would praise him, and his saints would bless him. 
They would abundantly utter the memory of his 
great goodness, they would speuk of the glori- 


ous honor of his majesty, and sing of his right- 
eousness,”’ 
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Among all ranks of men cordial submission to 
the will'of God, and contentment under the ar- 
rangements of his proviaence would be uniformly 
manifested. Every one would consider the situa- 
tion in which Providence had placed him as the 
best possible for promoting his present improve-. 
ment and his future felicity, viewing it as. the 
allotment of infinite wisdom and benevolence. 
In adversity he would sustain his afflictions: with 
patience, and derive from them ‘the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness.” In prosperity he would 
acknowledge God as the source of all his enjoy- 
ments, and devote the wealth and influence he 
possessed to the promotion of religion, and the 
best interests of his fellow-men. By day, and by 
night, and at every returning. season, the over- 
flowings of gratitude, in every heart, would burst 
forth in songs of thanksgiving to the Giver of all 
good. Every comfort would be recognized as 
“coming down from the Father of lights,’? and 
every pleasing sensation produced by the scenery 
of nature, as the result of his wisdom and benefi- 
cence. His wonderful works, which are now 
overlooked, or gazed at with apathy by nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants of the globe, would be contem- 
plated with enlightened understandings, and with 
emotions of reverence, admiration, and delight. 
The majestic movements of the planetary orbs, 
the glories of the starry sky, the light beaming 
from a thousand suns through the immeasurable 
voids of space, the mighty ocean with all its won- 
ders, the numerous rivers rolling into its abyss, 


‘the lofty ranges of mountains which, encircle the 


earth, the treasures of the fields, the riches of the 
mines, the beauties which adorn the hills and 
plains, the wonders of the atmosphere, the admi- 
rable structure and economy of the numerous 
tribes of animated beings,—these, and’ thousands 
of other objects, considered as manifestations of 
the attributes of Deity, would supply topics of 
conversation in every social circle, on which eve 
heart would dwell with increasing delight. «They 
would speak of the glory of his kingdom, and talk 
of his power, to make known to the sons of men 
his mighty acts, and the glorious majesty of his 
kingdom.” The work of human redemption,.in 
its origin and progress, in its connections and 
bearings, in the luster it reflects on the perfections 
of the Deity, in its relation to the angelic. tribes, 
and in its glorious and happy consequences on ° 
thousands of ynillions of human beings through- 
out an eternal round of existence—the person of 
the Redeemer, his amiable character, his grace 
and condescension, and the glories of his exalted 
state—the joys of departed saints, the general 
resurrection, with @ll its solemn and transporting 
scenes, the new heavens and the new earth, and 
the boundless scene of grandeur and felicity which 
will open to the view when death shall be swal- 
lowed up in victory, and all things subjected to 
the moral order of the universe, would afford sub- 
jects of sublime contemplation, and themes for 
social converse, on which enlightened and reno- 
vated minds would expatiate with ever-growing 
‘mprovement and ever-growing pleasures. 

The. providential dispensations of God toward 
the human race, would form another subject of 
investigation, which would be prosecuted with 
feelings of astonishment, admiration, and reve: 
rence. ‘The history of all nations would be care 
fully perused—not for the purpose of admiring 
the exploits of mighty conquerors and barbarous 
heroes, and feasting the imagination on spectacles 
of human slaughter and devastation— but for 
exciting abhorrence of those depraved passions 
Which had drenched the earth with blood—for 
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drawing forth the tear of pity over the graves of 
slaughtered nations—for stimulating the exercise 
of those holy affections which restored peace and 
tranquillity to the world—for acquiring a display 
of the rectitude of the moral character of God, 
and the equity of his administration among. the 
nations—for tracing the accomplishment of divine 
predictions—for illustrating the long-suffering and 
forbearance of God, and for exciting admiration 
of that inscrutable wisdom by which. the whole 
train of events was conducted, so as to set re- 
straining bounds to the wrath of man, and to 
make it subservient to the introduction of the 
reign of happiness and peace. In all the revolu- 
tions of past ages, and in all the events that daily 
passed in review before them, they would uni- 
formly recognize the agency and the purposes of 
that Almighty Being “who doth according to his 
will in the armies of beaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth,’’. and-who is carrying for- 
ward all the plans of his government toa glorious 
consummation. h 

Every useful invention, every new instrument 
for investigating the operations of nature, every 
new discovery in the earth, or in the heavens, 
every exploration of an unknown region of the 
globe, every branch of commerce and manufac- 
ture, every new mode of facilitating labor and im- 
proving the productions of the soil; every im- 
provement in the ease and rapidity of traveling, 
and of conveying, intelligence from one region to 
another, and every art and science, would be con- 
secrated, in some form or other, to the service of 
God, and to the accomplishment of the objects of 
general benevolence. One. grand diffusive prin- 
ciple, manifesting itself in numberless ramifica- 
tions, would pervade the whole mass of society; 
and one grand aim, the honor and. glory of the 
Creator, and the universal diffusion of happiness 
in every direction, and among every rank of sen- 
tient and intelligent beings, would, be the unceas- 
ing endeavor of men of all nations, and kindreds, 
and languages. The whole mass of this world’s 
inhabitants would appear like one vast celestial 
army marching forward in harmony to the regions 
of bliss, every.one; in his appointed order, passing 
in peace and tranquillity through the gates of 
death, to join the general assembly above, and to 
augment, and enliven the congregation of the 
heavens. 

On such a world the God of heaven would look 
down with complacency, and his providential care 
would be exercised in averting those physical evils 
which now increase the moral wretchedness of 
mankind. His eye would be continually upon 
them for good, and his ear would be ever open to 
their requests. Then that glorious scene pre- 
sented to the view of the apostle John, would be 
fully realized,—* Behold the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and he will dwell with them; and they 
shall be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God. And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes, and there shall be 
no more curse, neither sorrow nor crying, nei- 
ther shall there be any more pain; for the former 
things have passed away.’ ‘T'o such a world 
celestial messengers would rejoice to wing their 
downward flight, on messages of love. Their 
visits, which have been “fewy/and far between,” 
and which have been long interrupted by the ma- 
levolence of men, would be again resumed; and 
those “morning stars” that shouted for joy when 
this fair creation arose into existence, would be 
filled with unutterable delight when they beheld 
moral order restored, and the smiles of universal 
love irradiating the inhabitants of our globe, and 
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would shout even with more ecstatic joy. than they 


| did before, “ Glory to God in the highest, peace 


on earth, and good will among men!”’ 
Alas! such a picture as that which we have 
now faintly sketched, has never yet been realized 


in the moral aspect of the inhabitants of this 


world. To the eye of an angelic intelligence, 
while. he hovers over our globe in his flight 
through the planetary regions, nothing appears 
but a vast cloud of moral darkness and depravity, 
with here and there only a few faint radiations of 
truth and love emerging from the general gloom. 
He beholds throughout the whole extent of Africa, 
from the shores of Barbary and Egypt to the Cape 
of Good Hope—throughout the vast regions of 
Asia and its numerous islands, and throughout 
four-fifths of the continent of America, little else 
than one wide scene of moral desolation, where 
idolatry and superstition, tyranny and ambition, 
treachery and cruelty, war and dissension, reign 
triumphant among almost every tribe; and where 
scarcely a ray of divine light and divine love gilds 
the horizon, from-the one end of these extensive 
regions to the other. Even in Europe, where the 
light of science and of revelation is converged to 
a focus, what. an immense cloud of moral dark- 
ness still appears enveloping its population? The 
fields of Waterloo, of Leipsic, of Borodino, and 
of Smolensko—where so many thousands of hu- 
man beings were sacrificed to the demon of war— 
the vales of Switzerland and Hungary, the plains 
of France and Italy, the anarchy and commotions 
of Spain and Portu gal, and the ensanguined shores 
of Turkey and Greece, where massacres have 
been perpetrated with the rage and fury of infer- 
nal demons, bear witness to the melancholy fact, 
that hatred and malignity still hold the ascen- 
dency over the nations of Europe, and over all 
the efforts of benevolence and love. . 

But, we trust, that the period is fast approach- 
ing, when the breath of a new spirit shall pervade 
the inhabitants of every clime, and when holy 
love shall unite all the tribes of mankind in one 
harmonious society; When the messengers of 
the Prince of Peace “shall run to and fro” from 
the north to the south, and from the rising to the 
setting sun: when the sound of the gospel-trum- 
pet shall re-echo throughout every land; when 
the light of divine revelation shall diffuse its ra- 
diance on the benighted nations; when its sub- 
lime doctrines and moral requisitions shall be fully 
understood and recognized in all their practical 
bearings, and when the energy of that Almighty 
spirit which reduced to light and order the dark 
and shapeless chaos, shall ‘be exerted on the de- 
praved and benighted minds of the mass of this 
world’s population—then the death-like slumber 
which has seized upon the race of Adam shall be 
broken; the dead in trespasses and sins shall awake 
to new life and activity; this bedlam of the uni- 
verse will be restored to reason and intellectual 
freedom, and to the society of angelic messengers, 
and the face of the moral creation will be renewed 
after the image of its Maker. Then wars shall 
cease to the ends of the earth, and anarchy and 
dissension shall«convulse the nations no more; 
violence will no more be heard in any land, “ lib- 
erty will be proclaimed to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison-doors to them, that are 
bound.” The spirit of malevolence will be van- 
quished, its power will be broken, and its opera- 
tions demolished. ‘The order and beauty of the 
celestial system will be restored. ‘‘ Holiness to 
the Lord?” will be inscribed on all the implements 
and employments of mankind. Kindness and 
compassion will form the amiable characteristic 
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of every rank of social life. Li 8p 
her benignant wings over the globe, and reign un- 
controlled in the hearts of all its inhabitants. For 
thus saith the voice of Him who sits on the throne 
of the universe, “‘ Behold I make all things new— 
I create new heavens and a new earth, and the 
former shall not be remembered, nor come into 
mind. Be ye glad, and rejoice forever in that 
which I create; for behold, I create Jerusalem @ 
rejoicing, and her people a joy, and the voice of 
weeping shall be no more heard in her, nor the 
voice of crying.’ 


SECTION VI. 


UNIVERSALITY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF LovE TOGop, 
AND TO FELLOW-INTELLIGENCES. 


Tue grand principles of morality to which I]. 


have now adverted, are’ not to be viewed as con- 
fined merely to the inhabitants of our globe, but 
as extending to all intellectual beings. They 
form the basis of the moral laws, which govern 
all intelligences throughout the vast universe, in 
whatever world or region of infinite space they: 
may have their physical residence; and they con- 
stitute the bond which unites to the supreme in- 
telligence, and to one another, all holy beings, 
wherever existing in the wide empire of Omnipo- 
tence. This will at once appear, if we reflect for 
a mement, on what has been stated in the preced- 
ing sections. We have seen, that, if:those laws 
or principles were reverséd, and were the moral 
agents of our world to act accordingly, nothing 
would ensue, but anarchy, wretchedness, horror, 
and devastation, and ultimately a complete exter- 
mination of the race of mankind. And by parity 
of reason, it will follow, that were the same prin- 
ciples to operate in any other world, however 
different the capacities, relations, and physical 
circumstances of its inhabitants might be, similar 
disastrous effects would be the inevitable result; 
and were they to pervade all worlds, disorder and 
misery would reign uncontrolled throughout the: 
whole intelligent system. 

When the Creator brought any particular world 
into existence, and peopled it with inhabitants, we 
must suppose, that the laws to which I am now 
adverting, were either formally addressed to them 
by some external revelation, or so powerfully im- 
pressed upon their moral constitution, as to be- 
come the mainspring of all their actions, so long 
as they might retain the original principles im- 
planted in their minds by the Author of their ex- 
istence. Any other supposition would be fraught 
with the most absurd and horrible consequences. 
It would be subversive of every idea we are led 
to form of the character of the Divine Being, in- 
consistent with the perfect benevolence and recti- 
tude of his nature, and incompatible with the 
relations in which rational beings stand to Him 
and to one another, and with the harmony and 
happiness of the universe, to suppose, that any 
creatures now exist, or ever can exist, to whom 
such commands as these would be given,x—*« Thou 
shalt hate thy Creator, who is the source of thine 
existence;”’ and “Thou shalt hate all thy fellow- 
intelligences with whom thou mayest associate.” 
And if the mind would recoil with horror, at the 
idea of such laws issuing forth from the throne 
of the Eternal to any class of moral agents, it 
must necessarily be admitted, that the opposite 
principles or laws, to which I allude, are promul- 
gated to all intelligences, and are obligatory on 
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Love will spread. every inhabitant of all the worlds which lie be- 


tween the range of Jehovah’s empire. The na- 
tural scenery with which the inhabitants of other 
worlds are surrounded, the organization of their 
corporeal frames, the intellectual capacities with 
which they are endowed, the stated employments 
in which they engage, and the relations in which 
they stand ‘to each other, may be very different 
from those which obtain in our terrestrial sphere; 
but the grand principles to which I refer, must 
necessarily pervade every faculty of their minds, 
every active exertion, and every relation that sub- 
sists among them, by whatever character it may 
be distinguished, if they be found existing in a 
state of happiness. ~ 

The moral code of laws in other worlds may 
be somewhat differently modified from ours, ac- 
cording to the cir¢umstarices in which the inhabi- 
tants of each respective world are placed, and the 
relations which obtain among them; but the same 
general principles will run’/through every ramifi- 
cation of their moral precepts, and appear in the 
minutest actions they perform, as the sap which 
proceeds from the trunk of a tree diffuses itself 
among the minutest and the most distant branches. 
The seventh commandment of our moral code can 
have ‘no place in a world where the inhabitants 
“neither marry nor are given in marriage;’’ where 
the succession of intelligent beings is not carried 
on by any process analogous to human genera- 
tion, where death is unknown, and where rational 
agents ‘have a fixed and permanert abode. The 
Jifth precept of our law Recent be recognized in 
a world where the relations of parents and chil- 
dren, princes and subjects, superiors and inferiers, 
have no existence. And in those worlds where 
the bounties of Divine Providence are equally en- 
joyed by all; or where external comforts are not 
necessary for the happiness of the individual, as 
in our world, or where the slightest temptation to 
interfere with the property of another does not 
exist, there will be no necessity for a distinct 
moral regulation corresponding to the eighth com-' 
mandment of our moral code.—But in every world 
where happiness exists, and where the inhabitants 
have retained their original integrity, love to God, 
and love to all ‘subordinate intelligences with 
which they are connected, will animate every 
heart, regulate every desire, and run through 
every action. And. in those worlds (if any such 
exist beside our own) where these principles are 
counteracted, or not recognized as the foundation 
of moral action, misery and disorder, in a greater 
or less degree, must be the inevitable consequence. 

The greater part, however, of the precepts, com- 
prised inthe moral law given to man, must be 
considered es obligatory upon all the rational in- 
habitants of the universe. The Jirst command- 
ment, which forbids the recognition of any object 
of adoration, or of supreme affection, beside the 
eternal Jehovah—the second, which forbids the 
representation of this incomprehensible Being by 
any visible or material objects—the third, which 
enjoins reverence of thé name or attributes of 
God—and the spirit of the fourth, which enjoins 
4 certain portion of duration to be set apart for 
solemn acts of worship and adoration, are appli- 
cable to all the moral agents that Jehovah has 
created. The sixth commandment, which forbids 
malice, revenge, and injurious actions of every 
description—the ninth, which forbids falsehood, 
and inculeates truth, which is the basis of the 
moral universe—and the tenth, which forbids envy, 
and every unhallowed desire to deprive our neigh- 
bor of any portion of his happiness—are also 
binding upon every class of moral intelligences, 
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wherever existing, throughout the unlimited em- 
pire of God. For, if we suppose any one of these 
precepts to be reversed, and moral agents to act 
on the ‘principle of this subversion, their moral 
order and harmony would: be interrupted, and 
~ Consequently, their happiness destroyed.— For 
example, let the law, which inculcates truth, be 
supposed to be universally violated among any 
class of rational beings, and instantly all improve- 
ment in wisdom.and knowledgé would cease; no- 
thing could be depended upon as fact but what 
was obvious to the senses of every individual; 
social compacts would be dissolved; a mutual re- 
pulsion would ensue, and every social affection 
and enjoyment would be unhinged and destroyed. 
By overlooking considerations of this kind, the 
celebrated Dr. Chalmers, in his “Discourses on 
the Christian Revelation viewed in connection 
with Modern Astronomy,” deprived himself of an 
important argument to prove that Christianity is 
not.confined to this sublunary region. For, as it 
is the great object of the Christian Revelation to 
bring into full effect, in all their practical bear- 
ings, the principles I have been endeavoring to 
illustrate, and as these principles must be inter- 
woven with the moral code of all worlds—it. fol- 
lows, that the spirit and essence of our religion 
must be common to all the holy inhabitants of 
the universe. i 
From what has been now stated respecting the 
universality of the principle of love, the follow- 
' ing conclusions may be deduced :— 
1. That the man in whose heart this principle 
is predominant, and whose actions are directed by 
its. influence, is qualified for associating with the 
pure intelligences of-all worlds. Were we trans- 
ported to the surface of the planet Jupiter, and 
had we access to mingle with its vast population; 
or were we conveyed to one of the planets which 
revolve around the star Sirius—if the inhabitants 
of these globes have retained the primeval purity 
of their natures, and if the principle of love 
reigned supreme in our hearts, we should be as- 
sured of a welcome reception from those distant 
intelligences, and be qualified to mingle with them 
in-their adorations of our common Creator, and 
in all their affectionate and harmonious inter- 
courses. We should only have to learn the mode 
by which they communicate to each other their 
ideas and emotions. Love would form the basis 
of every union, and amalgamate us with every 
department of their society. With pleasure, and 
with the most endearing affection, would they 
point out to us the peculiar glories of the world 
they inhabit, and rehearse the history of the Crea- 
tor’s dispensations in that portion of his- empire; 
and with equal pleasure should we listen to the 
instructions which flow from the lips of Benevo- 
lence, and survey those transporting objects and 
arrangements which decorate a world where love 
pervades the breasts of all its inhabitants. ‘To 
visit a distant world, although it were in our 
power, where the inhabitants were of an-opposite 
description, could afford no gratification to an in- 
telligent and benevolent mind, but would over- 
whelm it with anguish and dismay. What enjoy- 
ment would the capacious mind of a pure intelli- 
gence from the regions of the constellation Orion, 
derive from visiting a world “nhabited by such 
beings as the inhabitants of Nootka Sound, New 
Guinea, or New Zealand, where the moral and 
intellectual principle is completely debased, and 
where the beauties of Nature are defaced with 


interminable forests and marshes, and the haunts } 


of beasts of prey? He would be filled with dis- 
appointment and horror—he might drop a tear of 
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pity over the wretched inhabitants; but he would 
soon wing his flight back to a more delectable 
region. A similar disappointment would be felt, 
were an inhabitant of our world, in whose mind 
hatred and cruelty, avarice and ambition, reigned 
without control—to be conveyed to a world of: 
happiness and love. The novel scenes of beauty 
and grandeur, which would burst upon his sight, 
might captivate his senses for a little: but he 
would feel no enjoyment in the exercise of virtu- 
ous affections and rapturous adorations, to which 
he was never accustomed; he would find no ob- 
jects on which to gratify his cruel and ambitious 
desires, and he would be glad to escape from the 
abodes of affection and bliss, to the depraved go- 
ciety from whence he came. Hence we may learn, 
that, however expansive views we may have ac- 
quired of the range of the Creator’s operations, 
and of the immensity of worlds which are diffused 
through boundless space, and however ardent de- 
sires we may indulge of visiting the distant re- 
gions of creation, we never éan indulge a rational 
hope of enjoying such a privilege, were it possi- 
ble, unless love to God and to man become the 
predominant disposition of our minds. For, al- 
though we were invested by the Almighty with 
corporeal vehicles, capable of transporting us from 
one region of ¢reation to’ another, with the most 
rapid motion, we could enjoy no solid satisfaction, 
while we, remained unqualified for relishing the 
exercises, and mingling in the associations of holy 
intelligences. In every happy world on which 
we alighted, we should feel.ourselves in a situation 


‘similar to that of a rude and ignorant boor, were 


he conveyed to a palace, and introduced into an 
assembly of courtiers and princes. 

2. Another conclusion deducible from this sub- 
ject is, that by virtue of this grand and govern- 
ing principle, man is connected with the highest 
order of intelligences, and with the inhabitants of 
the most distant worlds; and his happiness per- 
petually secured. When we take a view of the 
universe by the light of ‘modern science, our 
minds are overpowered and confounded at the 
idea of its vast and unlimited range.. When we 
consider that it would require several millions of 
years for a cannon ball, flying at the rate of five 
hundred miles an hour, to reach the nearest stars 
—when we consider that there are stars visible 
to the naked eye, at least fifty times farther dis- 
tant than these—when we consider that there are 
stars visible by the telescope a thousand times 
farther distant than any of the former—and when 
we consider that all the suns and worlds which 
lie within this unfathomable range are, in all pro- 
bability, only as a grain of sand to the whole 
earth, when compared with the immensity of sys- 
tems which lie beyond them in the unexplored 
abyss of infinite space,—we are lost in the im- 
mensity of creation, and can set no bounds to the 
empire of the Almighty Sovereign. When we 
look forward to that eternal state to which we are 


‘destined—when we consider that after thousands 


of millions of centuries have run their rounds, 
eternity will be no nearer to a termination, and 
that ages, numerous as the drops of the ocean, will 
still roll on in interminable succession,—we be- 
hold a lapse of duration, and a succession of 
events stretching out before us, which correspond 
with the immeasurable spaces of the universe, 
and the number and magnitude of the worlds with 
which it is stored. When we view ourselves as 
thus connected with the immensity of creation 
on the one hand, and with infinite duration on the 
other; and when we reflect on the numerous 
changes that have happened, both in the physical 
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andimoral aspect of our globe, within the period 
of six thousand years, we cannot but conclude 
that we are destined to pass through new scenes 
and changes in that eternity which lies before us, 

of which at present we can form no conception. 

After remaining for thousands of millions of 

years in that world which will he prepared for the 

righteous at the general resurrection, we may be 

transported to another system as far distant from* 
that abode as we now are from the most distant 
stars visible to our-sight, in order to contemplate 

new displays of the attributes of God, in another 
province of his empire. We may afterward be 

conveyed to an unoccupied region of immensity, 

where new creations, displaying new objects of 

glory and magnificence are starting into existence. 

We may afterward be invested with the wings 
of aseraph, and be enabled to wing our way, in 
company with angels, from world to world, and 
to visit the most distant regions of that immense 

universe over which Omnipotence presides. In 
short, the imagination can set no limits to its ex- 

cursions, when it attempts to survey the revolu- 

tions and changes that may take place, and the 

new scenes of glory which may burst upon the 
view, throughout the lapse of duration which will 

have no end. ( 

Now, in whatever relation man may stand to 
any portion of the universal system, throughout 
every future period of his existence, and during 
all the revolutions of eternity, love will unite him 
to all other holy beings with whom he may asso- 
ciate, however distant their abode from the spot 
he now occupies, however different its scenery 
and arrangements, and however superior they 
may be in point of corporeal organization and in- 
tellectual capacity. For no intelligence, in any 
region of the universe, in whom the principle 
of love predominates, can ever be supposed to dis- 
dain to associate with another,:of whatever rank 
or order, who is actuated "by a similar affection; 
otherwise his love would degenerate’ into malevo- 
lence. This principle will unite him to angels 
and archangels, to cherubim and seraphim, to 
thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers, 
from whose discourses he will learn the history of 
the divine dispensations, the wonders of Almighty 
power, and the “manifold wisdom of God.?? So 
long as it reigns uncontrolled in his heart, it will 
secure his happiness in all places, and in every 
period of his existence, by a law established by 
the Almighty, and founded on his perfections; a 
law which binds together the whole intelligent 
system, and forms the basis of the felicity of the 
moral universe. So that his future blessedness is 
forever secure, beyond the reach of danger, and 
rests upon a foundation stable and permanent as 
the throne of the Eternal. 

3. From what has been now stated, we may 
learn that there is but one religion throughout the 
universe, however vast its magnitude and bound- 
less its extension. In this world, numerous sys- 
tems of religion prevail, and thousands of differ- 
ent opinions in relation to its ceremonies and ob- 
jects; but experience has demonstrated, that all 
of them, except one, are insufficient to guide ra- 
tional beings to substantial felicity. And of this 
one system, how many foolish and inaccurate, 
and even contradictory opinions, have been form- 
ed, through the ignorance and perversity of 
the -human mind! Though all its parts have 
a direct reference to the actions of intelligent 
agents, and to the cultivation of benevolent affec- 
tions, yet it has been represented, even by its pro- 
fessed abettors, as a congeries of metaphysical 
dogmas and speculative opinions; and in this 
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point of view it has been the source of perpetual 


| wrangling and contentions. Though it is calcu- 


lated to expand the understanding, to warm, the 
heart, and to elevate the soul to God, yet it has’ 
been reduced, by the cunning artifice of man, to 
a mass of mere quibbles and unmeaning ceremo-_ 
nies. And though it breathes nothing but peace 
and good-will to man, it has been employed as an 
engine of persecution and of human destruction. 
It is only in proportion as our religion approxi- 
mates to the character of the religion which is 
common to all holy beings, that it is worthy of our 
veneration and our ardent pursuit. And there- 
fore, in order to determine the truth and impor- 
tance of any particular system of religious opin- 
ions, the best test we can apply to it is, to ascer- 
tain what bearings it has upon the grand princi- 
ples to which we have been adverting. “Do all 
the sentiments.and tenets which it strenuously 
supports, like the lines from the circumference 
to the center of a circle, converge toward the pro- 
motion of love in all of its practical ramifications? 
Are the opinions we now so fiercely maintain of 
such a nature, that we shall probably recognize 
them as important practical principles a million 
of years hence, in the regions of distant worlds?”’ 
If such a test-were applied to hundreds of opin- 
ions which have agitated the religious world, and 
obstructed the operations of the benevolent affec- 


‘tions, they would be driven away from the Chris- 


tian system as {chaff before the whirlwind; and 
Christians would feel ashamed of the importance 
they attached to their “mint, and anise, and eum- 
inin,’’ while they neglected the weightier matters 


lof the law, “judgment, mercy, and the love of 


God.’”? How many false and foolish opinions 
shall we leave behind us in this region of dark- 
ness and contention, when we enter within the 
confines of the eternal state? How sublime, how 
lovely, and how beautifying will religion appear 
in that world, where it will be contemplated in 
its native simplicity, and stripped of all the for- 
eign and adventitious circumstances which now 
obscure its brightnessand glory! I need scarcely 
say, that the one religion to which I allude is 
Christianity, considered, not so much in the 
scheme of mediation which it unfolds, which may 
have a relation solely to man viewed in his char- 
acter as a sinner, but in the leading dispositions and 
virtues it inculcates, and in the great objects which 
all its doctrines, facts, and supernatural commu- 
nications have a tendency to accomplish. In 
these points of view, it must be considered as em- 
bodying principles and laws which pervade the 
religious systems of all worlds. 

Finally, Love is a principle in the moral and 
intelligent system which bears a striking analogy 
to the principle. of attraction in the material 
world. Each of them unites, in its respective 
sphere, all the beings which compose it in one 
grand and harmonious system; and both of them 
combined give birth to all the moral and physical 
phenomena which diversify the intellectual and 
the material universe. By the principle of attrac- 
tion, the inhabitants of the earth, along with their 
habitations, are retained to its surface, and pre- 
vented from flying off in wild confusion through 
the voids of space. By the same power the 
mountains rest on a solid basis, the rivers flow 


| from the mountains to the plains, and the ocean 


is confined within its appointed channels. It pro- 
duces the various phenomena which arise from 
the meandering rill, the majestic river, and the 
roaring cataract. It produces the descent of rain 
and dew, and the alternate flux and reflux of the 
tides. It prevents the waters of the great deep 
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from covering the mountain-tops, and mingling 
in confusion with the clouds of heaven. It binds 
together the infinity of atoms which constitute 
the globe on which we tread; it reculates the va- 
rious movements of men and other animated be- 
ings; it forms mechanical powers, and gives im- 
pulsion to numerous machines and engines. It 
rolls the moon in regular succession around the 
earth, and prevents her from running lawlessly 
through the sky. It extends its influence from 
the sun to the remotest planets, conducting re- 
volving worlds, with all their satellites, in their 
ample circuits, and preserving them all in one 
harmonious system. It connects the earth and 
the planetary globes with other systems in the 
distant regions of space; and carries the sun, 
with all his attendant orbs, around the center of 
that nebula to which it belongs, and all the sys- 
tems and nebule of the universe around the 
throne of Gods ? 

In like manner, love unites all holy intelli- 
gences, wherever dispersed through the ampli- 
tudes of creation, in one-amiable and harmonious 
system. It unites man to God, and God to man. 
It unites the renovated inhabitants of our globe 
to angels and archangels, and qualifies them for 
entering into the closest bonds of friendship and 
affection with superior intelligences that people 
the regions of distant worlds. It produces an 
expansive and harmonious spirit, and an ardent 
desire. to diffuse happiness among all -surround- 
ing beings. It gives birth to those sublime emo- 
tions which flow out toward the Creator in the 
various forms of adoration, complacency, hope, 
confidence, humility, joy, submission, and reve- 
rence; and it .is the spring of all those virtuous 
dispositions which. flow out toward our fellow- 
creatures in the form of mercy, compassion, sin- 
cerity, candor, sympathy,, kindness, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, meekness, charity, generosity, 
justice, and active beneficence. It impels its 
possessor to run to the assistance of the dis- 
tressed, to support the weak, to console the des- 
ponding, to comfort the dying, to diffuse the rays 
of heavenly light over the benighted mind, and 
to rejoice in the prosperity of all around. It is 
“the bond of perfection’? which unites the mem- 
bers of an affectionate family, and preserves the 
union of the faithful in all the churches of the 
saints. It unites man to man by the closest ties, 
however different in language, customs, color, and 
complexion, and however far removed from each 
other in point of place. It enables the Greenland- 
er, the Icelander, the African, the inhabitant of 
Hindostan, and the inhabitant of the British Isles, 
in whose hearts it resides, to recognize each other 
as “‘the sons of God,’ and as “ brethren in Christ 
Jesus.’ It sends forth the imagination over every 
quarter of the globe, carrying benevolent wishes, 
fervent prayers, and intercessions for men of all 
kindreds and ranks; and employs every active en- 
deavor to promote the present enjoyment and the 
eternal felicity of the family of mankind. It in- 
spires the soul with emotions of delight, when it 
becomes the instrument of communicating hap- 
piness to all within the sphere of its influence. 
It unites the host of seraphim and cherubim in 
one vast and harmonious association; so that no 
jarring affection is ever fe%t, and no discordant 
voice is ever heard, among the thousands and ten 
thousands of these exalted intelligences. It pre- 
serves every member of the holy and intelligent 
system in the rank and orbit prescribed by Infi- 
nite Wisdom, and leads them all to rejoice in ac- 
complishing the plans of their benevolent Crea- 
tor. Around him, as the sun of the moral sys- 
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tem—the center of light, and love, and joy—they 
all revolve in their appointed order, cheered by. 
the emanation of his love, enlightened by -his 
beams, and reflecting a radiance upon all the be- 
ings with which they are surrounded. Though 
one orb differs from another in motion, in mag- 
nitude, and in glory, yet no one interferes with 
another to impede its progress, or to intercept the 
emanations of light and joy from the Uncreated 
Source and Center of all enjoyment. 

Were the principle of attraction which binds 
together the atoms of our globe, and connects the 
planetary orbs with the sun, to be completely dis- 
solved, the earth would be shattered to its center; 
the waters: of the ocean would fly upward, and 
be dispersed through the highest regions of the 
atmosphere; rocks and mountains would be de- 
tached from their bases,and raised aloft above the 
clouds; forests would be torn up from their roots, 
and tossed about in confusion through the sky; 
the moon would forsake her ancient course; the 
planets would run lawlessly through the im- 
mensity of spave, and mighty worlds would be 
seen dashing against each other, until they were 
shattered to pieces, and their fragments tossed 
about in disorder throughout surrounding. sys- 
tems. Effects equally disastrous to the intelligent 
system would be produced, were the influence of 
love, in all its varied emanations, to be com- 
pletely suspended or annihilated. ‘War would be 
proclaimed in heaven, and myriads of angels 
hurled from their seats of bliss. The rapturous 
songs and adorations of seraphs would be changed 
into the howlings and ,execrations of demons.— 
The population of the universe would be trans- 
formed into oné vast assemblage of fiends; its 
regions of beauty and fertility would become one 
wide scene of desolation and horror, and the voice 
of lamentation and misery would be heard re- 
sounding throughout all worlds. On earth king- 
doms would be shaken and convulsed; govern- 
ments overturned; societies dissolved; families 
dispersed; the bonds of friendship burst asunder; 
husbands torn from their wives, and parents from 
‘their children; the intercourse of nations sus-- 


| pended; the pursuits of science and religion aban- 


dgned; every rank and relation overturned, and 
virtue banished from the abodes of men. Desert-- 
ing all social beings, and forsaken by all, man 
would become asolitary monster, wandering with- 
out plan or object, an enemy to himself and to: 
his species. Anarchy and disorder would reign 
triumphant over the whole race of human beings, , 
and the howlings of wretchedness and despair 
would re-echo from every land. 

Such a scene of moral desolation, selfishness 
and malignity have a natural tendency to create; 
and such a scene they have actually created in 
our world, tn so far as their influence has extended. 
The power of attraction has never been com- 
pletely suspended in relation to our globe, nor has 
the moral Governor of the universe suffered the 
principle of love to be entirely eradicated from 
the minds of its inhabitants. But, as when the 
law of gravitation is counteracted in case of 
earthquakes and volcanoes, the most destructive 
and desolating convulsions ensue,—so it happens 
in the moral world, when the law of benevolence 
is trampled under foot. “Nation rises against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom;”’ hostile 
armies encounter like tigers rushing on their: 
prey; “firebrands, arrows, and death”? are scat- 
tered in every direction; a confused noise of cha- 
riots, and horsemen, and of engines of destruc- 
tion, is wafted on every breeze; garments are- 
rolled in blood, and whole plains drenched with 
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human gore, and covered with the carcasses of 
the slain. But wherever love diffuses its power- 


ful and benign influence, there harmony, happi- 
ness and peace are enjoyed by every rank of 
sensitive and intellectual existence. — In every 
world where it reigns supreme, the intellectual 
faculty is irradiated, the affections are purified and 
expanded, transporting joys are felt, and, like the 
planetary orbs and their trains of satellites, all 
shine with a steady luster, and move onward in 
harmonious order, around the Supreme Source 
of intelligence, and the Eternal Center of all 
felicity. 4 


SECTION VII. 


"THE PRECEDING VIEWS CORROBORATED BY DIVINE 
REVELATION. 


In the preceding sections I have endeavored to 
illustrate the two grand principles of the Moral 
Law, and to demonstrate their reasonableness, and 
the necessity of their universal operation, in order 
to the promotion of the happiness of the intelli- 
gent system. I have proceeded all along on the 
ground of revelation, as well as of reason, and 
the nature of things. But since these important 
principles form the basis of the system of reli- 
gion, and of all the practical conclusions I may 
afterward deduce in the remaining part of this 
work, it may be expedient to advert a little more 
explicitly to the declarations of Scripture on this 
subject. And here I propose very briefly to show, 
that it is the great end of Divine Revelation to 
illustrate these principles in all their various bear- 
ngs, and to bring them into practical operation. 

This position is expressly stated by our Saviour 
himself, in his reply to the scribe, who proposed 
the question, “ Which is the great commandment 
in the law?” ‘“'Thou-shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it; 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
THESE TWO COMMANDMENTS HANG ALL THE LAW 
AND THE pRopHETS.”’ ‘This declaration evidently 
implies, that it is the design of the whole of the 
Old Testament Revelation, to illustrate and en- 
force these laws, and to produce all those holy 
tempers which are comprised in the love of God, 
and of our neighbor. This appears to be the 
grand’ object of all the historical facts, religious 
iastitutions, devotional exercises, moral maxims, 
prophesies, exhortations, promises, and threaten- 
ings, which it records. The history of the forma- 
tion of the universe, and of the beautiful ar- 
rangement of our globe, as detailed in the Book 
of Genesis, is calculated to display the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator, and to draw forth 
our affections toward Him who is the Author of 
‘our enjoyments, and who pronounced everything 
he had made to be “very good.”’ The history of 
the wickedness of the antediluvian world, of the 
dreadful effects it produced in the state of society, 
and of the awful catastrophe by which its inhab- 
itants were swept from existence, and buried in 
the waters of the deluge, is calculated to illus- 
trate, in the most striking manner, the guilt and 
the danger of withdrawing the affections from 
God, and of indulging a principle of malevolence 
toward man. The history of the crimes of So- 
dom, and of the fate of its wretched inhabitants; 
the destruction of Pharaoh and his armies at the 
Red Sea; the history of the idolatrous practices 
of the Israelites, of their murmurings in the 
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wilderness, and of the punishments inflicted for 
their rebellion; the fate of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, and of the worshipers of Baal: The de- 
struction of the nations of Canaan; the judg- 
ments which pursued the Jewish nation, during 
the whole period of their history, on account of 
their defection from God, and the calamities which 
befell them at the period of the Babylonish cap- 
tivity—together with all the other facts connected 
with the history of that people and of the sur- 
rounding nations, are intended to exhibit the dis- 
mal consequences, and the moral wretchedness 
which inevitably follow, when the affections of 
mankind are withdrawn from the God of Heaven, 
and left to grovel in the mire of depravity and 
vice. 

The institutions of the Jewish Church were 
appointed for promoting the knowledge and the 
love of God, and for exciting an abhorrence of 
everything which is contrary to the rectitude and 
purity of his nature. Among the tribes that in- 
habited the land of Canaan, prior to the entrance 
of the Israelites, and among all the surrounding 
nations, the worship of false gods, the grossest 
superstitions, and the most abominable vices uni- 
versally prevailed. It was one great. end of the 
laws and ceremonies enjoined upon Israel, to 
excite the highest degree of abhorrence at every- 
thing which was connected with idolatry, to por- 
tray its wickedness and folly, to rivet the affec- 
tions of the people to the worship of the true: 
God, to preserve them uncontaminated from the 
malignant disposition, and the vile practices of the 
neighboring nations, and to instruct them in the 


‘nature and attributes of the Deity; that they 


might be “a peculiar people to Jehovah, sepa- 
rated from all the people that were on the face of 
theearth.”? Hence, the following intimation and 
injunction are placed on the front of the moral 
code of laws delivered to that nation, ‘Hear, ‘O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.’? To pro- 
mote harmony and affection between man and 
man; to enforce the exercise of justice and equity 
in all their dealings; to inculcate chastity and 
purity of affection, kindness to strangers, com- 
passion, tenderness, and sympathy; obedience to 
parents, charitable dispositions toward the poor 
and needy, and tenderness and mercy toward the 
inferior animals, were the great objects of the va- 
rious laws and regulations -comprised in their mo- 
ral and political code. 

The devotional portions of the Old Testament, 
particularly those contained in the book of Psalins, 
have the same general tendency. The descrip- 
tions of the work of creation and providence, the 
adorations of the majesty of the God of Israel, 
the celebration of the divine character and excel- 
lencies, and the ascriptions of thanksgiving and 
praise for the mercy, long-suffering, and goodness 
of God, with which these divine compositions 
abound, are calculated to raise the affections to 
Jehovah as the source of every blessing, and te 
inspire the soul with love, admiration, and reve- 
rence. In many of these sublime odes, particu- 
larly in the 119th Psalm, the mind of the Psalmist 
is absorbed in meditation on the excellen¢y of the 
divine precepts, and the happiness which the ob- 
servance of them is calculated to convey to the 
soul. “O how love thy law!” says David; «it 
is my meditation all the day. The law of thy 
mouth is better unto me than thousands of gold 
and silver. I have rejoiced in thy testimonies as 
much as in all riches.” The moral maxims con- 
tained in the writings of Solomon are likewise 
intended to draw forth the desires after God, to 
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counteract the influence of the depraved passions 
of the human heart, and to promote the exercise 
of candor, sincerity, justice, and benevolence 
among mankind. The exhortations, remon-= 
strances, and denunciations of the prophets, were 
also intended to recall the affections of the people 
of Israel to the God from whom they had revolted, 
to show the unreasonableness of their conduct in 
“forsaking the fountain’? of their happiness; to 
display the purity, the excellence, and the eternal 
obligation of the divine precepts, and to warn 
them ofthe inevitable misery and ruin which will 
overtake the workers of iniquity. In short, all 
the promises and threatenings of the word of God, 
all the considerations addressed to the hopes and 
the fears of men, all the providential dispensations 
of God, all the manifestations of the divine cha- 
racter and perfections, and all the descriptions of 
the glories of heaven, and of the terrors of hell, 
have a tendency to illustrate the indispensable ob- 
ligation of love to God, and love to all mankind, 
in order to secure our present comfort and eternal 
felicity. 

And, as it was the main design of the Old Tes- 
tament economny to illustrate and enforce the prin- 
ciple of love to God and to man, so it is, in a par- 
ticular manner, the great object of the Christian 
Revelation, to exhibit the law ef love in all its 
bearings and practical applications, In one of the’ 
first sermons delivered by our Saviour, and the 
longest one recorded in the Evangelical History, 
the Sermon on the Mount, the main design is to 
explain and enforce these principles, in relation 
both to God and to man, and to sweep away all the | 
false glosses which Ignorance and Prejudice had 
mingled with their interpretations of the Divine 
Law. In one part of this discourse, our Lord de- 
clares, that we may as soon expect to see “heaven 
and earth pass away,” or the whole frame of the 
universe dissolved, as that “one jot or one tittle 
shall pass from the law.’? For, as it is a law 
founded on’ the nature of God, it must be of eter- 
nal obligation, and can never be abrogated with 
regard to any class of rational beings, in consis- 
tency with the perfeetions of the divine nature. 
As it is a law absolutely perfect, comprehending 
within its range every disposition and affection, 
and every duty which is requisite for promoting 
the order and happiness of intelligent agents, no- 
thing can be taken from it without. destroying its 
perfection; and nothing can be added to it without 
supposing that it was originally imperfect. And 
as it was intended to preserve the harmony and 
to secure the felicity of the intellectual beings that 
people the earth and the heavens, the fabric of 
universal nature must be destroyed, before this 
law can be set aside or eanceled. For we have 
already seen (Sect. IV), that, were it reversed, the 
whole intelligent system would be transformed 
into a scene of confusion, misery, and horror. 
For the purpose of affording an immense theater, 
on which the operations of this law might be dis- 
played, the earth with all its furniture and decora- 
tions, and the heavens, with all their hosts, were 
called into existence; and, therefore, were it either 
canceled or reversed, neither the glory of the 
Creator would be displayed, nor the happiness of 
his intelligent creation secured. The mighty ex- 
panse of the universe, enclosig so many spacious 
worlds, would become one boundless moral desert, 
in which no “fruits of righteousness’? would ap- 
pear, nor any trace of the beauty and benevolence 
of the Eternal Mind—In the same discourse, our 
Saviour enforces the duty of love toward even 





our most bitter enemies and most furious perse- 
cutors. “Ye have heard that it hath been said, | 
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Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine éne- 
my. But I say unto you, Love your enemies; 
bless them that curse ‘you; do good to them that 
hate you; and pray for them that despitefully use 
you, and persecute you; that you may be the 
children of your Father who is in heaven; for he 
maketh his sun to arise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” This is one of the most sublime exer- 
cises of the principle of love, in reference to our 
fellow-men ; ‘and it is enforced from the most 
sublime motive and consideration—the conduct 
of Benevolence itself toward a race of rebellious 
and ungrateful creatures. 

All the other instructions of this Divine Teacher 
—his parables, exhortations, admonitions, warn- 
ings, and consolatory addresses, though referring 
to particular cases and circumstances—had the 
same general object in view. When his disciples 
would have called for fire from heaven, to con- 
sume the Samaritans, he kindly, but with energy 
and decision, reminded ‘them, that a principle of 
malignity was embodied in their unhallowed de- 
sires, which is @irectly opposed to the law of love. 
“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of; 
for the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them.’? Among his last instruc- 
tions to his followers, when he was about to de- 
part from the scene of his earthly pilgrimage, love 
was the grand theme on which he repeatedly ex- 
patiated. “A new commandment give I: unto 
you, that ye love one another; as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another. By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.”’ “These things I command 
you, that ye love one another.” 

And, as the promotion of the spirit of love was 
the great object of his instructions, so his whole 
life was an uninterrupted exemplification of the 
purest benevolence, both toward friends and toward 
enemies. Never did that holy affection which 
unites the angelic tribes, and diffuses joy among 
the poor inhabitants of all worlds, appear within 
the confines of owr world, so amiable, so disinte- 


‘rested, and so ardent, as during the period of the 


public ministry of Jesus, and particularly toward 
the close of his earthly career. In the immediate 
prospect of sufferings, dreadful beyond our con- 
ceptions, his love to mankind was “strong as 
death,’’ which the many waters of affliction which 
surrounded him were unable to quench. His whole 


/soul seemed to be absorbed in affection toward his 


disconsolate disciples, and in a desire to cheer and 
animate their drooping spirits. His last addresses, 
as recorded by the Evangelist John, breathe a 


| spirit of tenderness and compassion, and of Divine 


benignity, of which we have no ‘parallel in the 
annals of our race. 

To display his kindness and condescension, and 
to teach his disciples to perform with cheerfulness 
the humblest offices of friendship, he rose from 
supper; he laid aside his garments ; he took a 
towel; he girded himself; he poured water into a 
basin; he began to wash the disciples’ feet; and 
he wiped them with the towel wherewith he was 
girded. He then addressed them in such language 
as this:—‘ Let not your heart be troubled; in my 
Father’s house are many mansions; I go to pre- 
pare a place for you. And, if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again and receive 
you to myself; that where I am there ye may 
be also. I will not leave you comfortless; I will 
pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
comforter, even the Spirit of truth, which shalk 
abide with you forever. Whatsoever ye shall ask 
in my name, I will do it. Peace I leave with you; 
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my peace I give unto you; not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your " be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.’ In his last 
prayer, which accompanied these benedictions, 
the same ardent flow of affection burst from his 


benevolent heart—* Holy Father! keep, through | 


thine own name, those whom thou hast given me, 
that they may be one as we are.”’? But his love 
was not confined to the select few with whom he 
was surrounded at this interesting hour. His 
mental eye surveyed the various: tribes which 
people this department of creation—it pierced 
through all the succeeding generations of man- 
kind—and he embraced in his expansive affections 
the whole race of the faithful until the close of 
time. “ Neither pray I for these alone; but for 
them also who shall believe on me through their 
word; that they all may be one, as thou, Father, 
art in me, and IT in thee; that they also may be 
one in us.’? Even toward his bitterest enemies 
his benevolent emotions flowed out, in earnest 
supplications for their forgiveness. Neither “the 
floods of ungodly men,”’ which compassed him, 
nor the torrents of abuse whi@h were poured 
upon him while he was nailing to the cross, could 
overpower that heavenly flame which burned in 
his holy breast. In the midst of all the mocke- 
ries, insults, and indignities which he endured, 
when he was made “‘a spectacle to angels and to 
men,’’ his affectionate desires ascended, with the 
smoke of the evening sacrifice, to the throne of 
God, in behalf of his murderers—* Father, for- 
ane them; for they know not what they do.” 

, what a striking contrast is here presented, to 
those scenes of pride, malignity, and revenge, 
which have so long disgraced the race of Adam, 
and spread lamentation, and mourning, and terror, 
among families, societies, and nations! What a 
happy world would this become, were it peopled 
with such amiable characters, and were all who 
profess to be followers of Jesus, instead of con- 
tending about “ questions which gender strife,’ 
to vie with each other in imitating his mild and 
benevolent spirit! Then Christianity would ap- 
pear in itsnative luster, and receive the homage 
due to its divine character: and the name of Jeho- 
vah would soon be proclaimed throughout all the 
earth, and the joys of his salvation felt in every 
clime. 

Again, it is one great end of the death of Christ 
to destroy the principle of malignity in the hu- 
man heart, and to promote the operation of the 
law of love. “While we were enemies (says 
the Apostle Paul), we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son.” “We are sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all.”” “He loved, us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood.” They who 
were enemies in their mind, and by wicked works, 
he reconciled in the body of his flesh through 
death, to present them holy.and unblamable, and 
unreprovable in his sight.” Love to his heavenly 
Father, and love to mankind, impelled him to 
“humble himself, and to become obedient to 
death, even the death of the cross.’ And, in 
order that this divine principle might be kept 
alive, and form a bond of union among all his 
followers, he appointed an ordinance, consisting 
of sensible signs, in commemoration of his death, 
to be observed in all ages as a memorial of his 
love, and to remind his friends of the indispen- 
sable obligation under which they are laid to love 
one another. To promote the same benevolent 
design, he arose from the dead, ascended to heav- 
en, sent down the Spirit of Holiness to abide in 
the Church, and now presides in the celestial 
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world asa Prince and a Saviour, to give re- 
pentance and the remission of sins.” t 

And, as the instructions and the example of 
Jesus Christ were calculated to exhibit the prin-. 
ciple of love in all its interesting aspects, and to 
promote its practical influence, so the preaching 
and the writings of his Apostles had the same 
important object in view, as the ultimate scope 
‘of all their ministrations. The one half of every 
epistle to the Christian churches is occupied in 
delineating the practical bearings of this holy af- 
fection. Like the lines which proceed from the 
center to the circumference of a circle, the various 
radiations of Christian affection are traced from 
love, as the grand central point, and exhibited in 
all their benign influence on individuals, families, 
churches, and the diversified relations which sub- 
sist in civil and Christian society. ‘ Above all 
things,’’ says the Apostle, “put on love, which is 
the bond of’ perfection. Though we speak with 
the tongues of men and angels, and have not love, 
we are become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though we understand all mys- 
teries, and all knowledge, and bestow all- our 
goods to feed the poor, and have not love, it pro- 
fiteth nothing. Love suffereth long, and is kind; 
love envieth not, vaunteth not itself, doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil. Prophesies 
shall fail, languages shall cease, earthly know- 
ledge shall vanish away, but love never faileth.”’ 
* Love worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore, 
love is the fulfilling of the law. All the law is 
comprehended in this saying, namely, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” “The works of the 
flesh,” or those which flow from a principle of 
malignity, “are these: fornication, uncleanness, 
idolatry, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, envyings, murders, revelings, and 
such like. But the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, fidelity, 
meekness, and temperance.’ ‘ Let love be with- 
out dissimulation, and walk in love as Christ also 
hath loved us. Be kindly affectioned one toward 
another with brotherly love, in honor preferring 
one another. Distributing to the necessity of 
saints; given to hospitality. Bless them that per- 
secute you; bless, and curse not. Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and. weep with them that 
weep. Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ 
also loved the church; children, obey your parents 
in the Lord; fathers, provoke not your children 
to wrath, but bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. Servants, be obedient 
to your masters, with good will doing service as 
to the Lord, and not unto men; and ye masters, 
do the same thing unto them, forbearing threaten- 
ing, knowing that your master also is in heayen.”? 
* Put on, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering; forbearing one another 
in love, and forgiving one ae i if any man 
have a quarrel against any; even as Christ for- 
gave you, so also do ye.” 

Such is the general scope of the instructions 
which the apostles delivered, in all their com- 
munications to the Christian churches, whether 
composed of Jews or Gentiles. And, had it not 
been for the strong prejudices of the Jews, and 
the erroneous conceptions of the Gentiles, which 
the apostles had to combat, it is probable, that 
the whole of their epistles would have been solely 
occupied in delineating the practical effects of 
love to God, and to our brethren of mankind, and 
its glorious consequences in the future world. 
And, as it was the great aim of the apostles 
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themselves, in their writings and personal ad- 
ministrations, to illustrate the numerous bearings 
of Christian love, so they gave solemn charges to 
their successors in the work. of the ministry, to 
make all their instructions subservient to the pro- 
motion of the same important object. Almost 
the whole of the epistles addressed to Timothy 
and Titus}; which relate to the duties and the ob- 
jects of the Christian ministry, has a reference, 
not to the discussion of metaphysical questions in 
theology, which “are unprofitable and vain,’ but 
to the illustration and the inculcating of those 
practical duties which flow from the spirit of 
love, and‘to the counteracting of those proud, 
malignant, and speculative dispositions which are 
opposed to the meekness and benignity of the 
gospel of peace. 

I might also have shown, by numerous quota- 
tions, that, in the general epistles of Peter, James, 
and John, the same grand object to which I have 
been adverting is steadily and uniformly kept in 
view. The first epistle of John is almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the illustration of the love of 
God and of man; and on this theme, in which 
his soul appears to be almost entirely absorbed, 
he expatiates with peculiar energy and delight: 
“We know that we have.passed from death to 
life, because .we love the brethren. He that 
loveth not his brother abideth in death. Who- 
~~soever hateth his brother is a murderer; and ye 

know that no murderer hath (the principle of) 

eternal life abiding in him. Behold, what man- 
ner of love the Father hath bestowed on us, that 
we should be called the sons of God! Beloved, 
let us love one another; for love is of God: and 
every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 

God. He that loveth not knoweth not God; for 

God is love. No man hath seen God at any time. 

If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and 

his love is perfected in us. If any man say, I 

love God, and hateth -his brother, he is a liar; for 

he that loveth not his brother, whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen?” It is recorded, by some ancient authors, 
that when this apostle was grown old, and unable 
to preach, he used to be led to the church at 

Ephesus, and only to say these words to the peo- 

ple, ‘ Little children, love one another.” Such was 

the importance which this venerable apostle at- 
tached to love, as the grand and governing prin- 
ciple in the Christian system. 

Finally, The procedure of the last judgment 
will be conducted on evidence, deduced from the 
manifestations of love. At that solemn period, 
when the present economy of Divine Providence 
shall come to a termination; when the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, and the great globe 

on which we tread shall be wrapt in flames; when 
the archangel shall descend, and sound an alarm 
with ‘‘the trump of God;” when the graves shall 
open, and give forth their dead; and when all the 
‘generations of men, “both small and great,” ‘shall 
- “stand before the throne of God; the eternal des- 
‘tiny of all the millions of mankind will be un- 
alterably determined, on the ground of the mani- 
festations which have been given of the existence 
and the operation of the principle of love, and of 
the affections and conduct to which it is. opposed. 
«“ When the Son of man shal” come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory. And before him 
shall be assembled all nations. Then shall he say 
to them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world. For I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, 
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and ye gave me drink;, I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was 
sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me.” And, though ye had no oppor- 
tunity of performing these offices to me in person, 
yet, “inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” “Then 
shall he also say to them on the left hand, Depart 
from me, ye cursed; for I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me no drink; I was a stranger,and ye took me 
not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick, and 
in prison, and ye visited me not. Verily, I say 
unto you, inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me. And these 
shall go away into everlasting punishment, but 
the righteous into life eternal.” For every one 
shall be rewarded according to his works—Such 
is the importance which will be attached to the 
influence of this holy affection over the human 
mind, at that “day of dread, decision, and de- 
spair;’’ for it is quite obvious, that every action 
here specified in relation to the righteous, is‘ an 
effect of the loye of God and of man presiding in 
the heart; and, therefore, if we shall ultimately 
be found destitute of this holy principle, we can- 
not expect the reward of the faithful, nor’ have 
boldness in the day of judgment.” 

Thus it appears that it is the great end of all 
the historical facts, the religious institutions, the 
devotional writings, the moral maxims, the in- 
structions of the prophets, the warnings, exhorta- 
tions, promises, and threatenings, comprised in 
the Jewish-revelation, to illustrate and enforce the 
law of love in its references both to God and to 
man—that it is explained and illustrated in the 
various instructions delivered by-our blessed Sa- 
viour, and enforced by his example—that its 
numerous bearings and modifications are display- 
ed in the writings of all the apostles, and in their 
instructions to Christian teachers—and, that its 
existence in the heart, and its operation in active 
life, will form, the decisive test of our character 
at the final judgment. 
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SECTION VIII. 


ON THE PRACTICAL OPERATION OF LOVE, AND THE 
VARIOUS MODES IN WHICH IT SHOULD BE DISPLAY~- 
ED TOWARD MANKIND. 


We have already seen, that love isa most noble 
and expansive affection. It is not like a blazing 
meteor which dazzles the eye for a few moments, 
and then vanishes from the sight. It does not 
consist merely in a few transient emotions, and 
fruitless wishes for the good of others. It does 
not waste its energies in eloquent harangues 
on the beauty of virtue, in theorizing speculations 
on the principles of morals, in framing Quixotic 
schemes of philanthropy, or in weeping over tales 
of fictitious woe. It is a substantial and an ever 
active principle; its energies are exerted for the 
purpose of communicating happiness to every 
rank of sensitive and intellectual beings; and the 
moral world, as it actually exists, is the grand 
theater of its operations. I have already endea- 
vored to illustrate some of the modifications of 
this affection, in its relation to God;* and, in the 
preceding sections of this chapter, have occa- 
sionally adverted to some of its benignant effects 
in reference to man. It may, however, be expe- 





* See pages 35—39. 
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dient, in this place, toventer a little more expli- 
citly into the practical operations of benevolence, 
and the various modes by which its influ may 
be manifested in relation to our brethren of man- 
kind. 

The grand object which love proposes to ac- 
complish, is the communication of happiness. 
And, in order to stimulate and direct us in its ope- 
rations, the character and agency of God are set 
before us as our exemplar. There is not a more 
amiable, attractive, nor comprehensive idea of the 
Divine Being anywhere to be found than that 
which is exhibited by the Apostle John, in three 
words—Gop 1s Love. He is the eternal, uncrea- 
ted Source of felicity, from which flow all those 
streams of joy which gladden the hearts of angels 
and archangels, cherubim and seraphim; and 
whatever portion.of happiness, sensitive or intel- 
lectual, is enjoyed by man on earth, and by all the 
subordinate tribes of animated nature, is derived 
from the same inexhaustible fountain, For the 
purpose of communicating -happiness, he called 
the material universe into existence, to serve as 
an immense theater, on which his benevolence 
might be displayed to countless orders of sensitive 
and intelligent creatures; and all the perfections 
of his nature may be considered as so many agents 
employed for the execution of this noble design. 
Impelled, as it were, by this essential and charac- 
teristic affection of the Divine Mind, all the attri- 
butes of Deity are incessantly operating through- 
out the immensity of creation in the view of the 
inhabitants of all worlds. His Omnipotence is 
employed in supporting the worlds already crea- 
ted, and inbringing new systems, and new orders 
of beings into existence; and his Wisdom, in de- 
vising, selecting, and arranging those means which 
are requisite for accomplishing the plans of be- 
nevolence. ‘Toward those wretched beings who 
have abused his goodness, and wandered from hap- 
piness, his Mercy is proclaimed; and his Patience 
and forbearance are long exercised, in order to 
lead them to repentance, and to the paths of feli- 
city. His Justice, conjoined with his power, is 
exercised for the purpose of restraining the efforts 
of malevolence, for preventing the inroads of an- 
archy and confusion, and for preserving the order 
and happiness of the intelligent creation. In this 
view, all the judgments, however dreadful and ap- 
palling, which have been inflicted on the workers 
of iniquity in every age, have had a tendency to 
accomplish the purposes of benevolence, in refer- 
ence to the universal system. For, the general 
good of God’s universal empire, considered as one 
whole, must be viewed as the great end which 
benevolence is accomplishing, and the partial ex- 
clusions from happiness, which now happen in 
the case of certain classes of moral agents, must 
be regarded as necessary arrangements subservi- 
ent to this important end. His infinite Knowledge, 
extending to all events, past, present, and to come; 
and his Omniscient eye, piercing into the secret 
purposes of every heart, surveying the various 
tribes of men, and the circumstances of all the 
worlds which float in the immensity of space, 
and comprehending the remotest consequences 
of all actions throughout infinite duration, enable 
Him, in every instance, to form those arrange- 
ments by which the objects of benevolence may 
be accomplished on the most extensive scale, and 
by which the everlasting happiness of the holy 
and intelligent system may be most effectually 
secured, 

For the purpose of displaying his lave to the 
moral intelligences of our world, he has given us 
a revelation of his character and will; he has ex- 
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| hibited his law as a law of love; he has promised 
the agency of his holy Spirit, to produce in us 
those dispositions which his law requires; and he 
has given the most affecting display of his love, 
in the mission of his Son into the world. “In 
this,’ says the Apostle John, “was manifested 
the love of God toward us; because that God sent 
his only-begotten Son into the world, that we 


{might live through him. Herein is love; not that 


we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be a propitiation for our sins. Beloved, if 
God so loved us, how ought we to love one an- 
other?” : 
Now, we are commanded in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, to be imitators of God in his benevolent 
operations, and especially in those cases in which 
love requires to surmount every obstacle, and to 
exert all its powers in opposition to hatred, en- 
mity, and ingratitude. “Be ye perfect,’’ says our 
Saviour, “as your Father who is in heaven is per-_ 
fect. Love your enemies; bless them who curse 
you; do good to them who hate you;-and pray 
for them who despitefully use you and persecute 
you. That you may be the children of your Fa- 
ther who is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good; and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust.”? So that his ene- 
mies subsist on. his bounty, and are cheered and 
refreshed by his providential care. In Jike man- 
ner, the operation of love on the part of man may 
be considered as the whole energy of an intelli- 





gent mind, directing its faculties of perception, 
judgment, reasoning, and imagination, along with 
its physical powers, to the production of happi- 
ness both among friends and enemies, so far as its 
influence can extend. In the prosecution of this 
noble end, man becomes “a worker together with 
God.”’ a subordinate agent in carrying forward 
those plans of Infinite Benevolence which will 
issue in the ultimate happiness of the moral uni- 
verse. And as the Almighty, in his benevolent 
operations, preserves the harmony of the universe 
by certain laws of order which he has established, 
as is apparent in the arrangement of the planetary 
system, and in the physical and moral economy 
of our terrestrial sphere; so it is the duty of man, 
in all the movements to which love impels him, 
to imitate his Creator in this respect, and to em- 
ploy the intellectual faculties with which he is 
indued, for regulating the exercise of the benevo- 
lent principle, for adapting and proportioning 
means to ends, and for’ dis¢riminating between 
rational and enthusiastic schemes of exertion; so 
that order may facilitate his movements, and that 
the greatest sum of happiness may result from his 
active endeavors. “ 

We may now attend more particularly to the 






ward which it should be directed. 


lence should be directed are, intelligent beings ; 
and in the sphere of action hich we are at 


ought to expand toward all the holy intelligences 
of which we have any intimation; and, in another 
stage of our existence, we may have an opportu- 
nity of mingling with other orders of intellectual 
beings, and of co-operating with them in diffusing 
happiness throughout the universe; but while we 
Continue in this sublunary region, the improve- 
ment and happiness of our fellow-men is the chief 
object to which our exertions must necessarily be 
confined; and when we view the present state of 





the moral world in all nations and climates, we 


practical operations of love, and the objects to-. 
The principal objects toward which our benevo-- 
present confined, man is the chief object whom 


we have it in our power to benefit by our benevo- | 
lent exertions. Our benevolent affections, indeed,” * 
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behold a field of exertion sufficiently ample to 
employ all the energies of benevolence that have 
ever yet been displayed, or perhaps ever will be 
displayed during the existing economy of our 
world. 

Man may be considered in two points of view; 
as possessed of a body, which is susceptible of 
agreeable or disagreeable sensations and feelings; 
and, as indued with a mind, or spiritual principle 
which is capable of perpetual improvement in 
knowledge and virtue, and which is destined to 
an endless existence. In both these respects, love 
will exert its powers in meliorating the condition 
and promoting the enjoyments of mankind. in 
regard to his corporeal system, man has various 
wants, which require to-be supplied, and he is 
subjected to various sufferings which require to 
be soothed and alleviated. He stands in need of 

~ food, raiment, shelter from the blasts of the tem- 
pests, comfortable lodging and accommodation, 
light to cheer and enable him to prosecute his 
employments, pure atmospheric air to invigorate 
his animal system, and water to cleanse and re- 
fresh him. He is exposed to corporeal weakness 
and to mental imbecility; to pain, sickness, and 
disease; to the loss of sight, of hearing, and of 
bodily feelings; to the decrepitude of old age, and 
to all those lingering disorders which terminate in 
dissolution. He is also exposed to the aftlictions 
occasioned by the loss of friends and relatives; to 
dejection of mind, to remorse of conscience, to 
doubt, despondency, and despair; and to a long 
train of anxieties, vexations, perplexities, and 
troubles of various kinds. Now, in reference to 
the wants of mankind, love, when genuine and 
ardent, will endeavor to supply them wherever a 
deficiency is known to exist; and in reference to 
their calamities and sorrows, it will use its utmost 
exertions to relieve and assuage them, in as far as 
its powers and influence can extend. In this re- 
spect, every one, however low his situation in life, 
however limited the range of his knowledge, and 


however contracted the sphere of his influence: 


may be, has it in his power, in a greater or less 
degree, to communicate blessings to his brethren 
of mankind. He can visit the sick bed of an af- 
flicted neighbor; he can supply a cup of cold wa- 
ter to cool his parched tongue; he can wipe the 
sweat from his forehead; he can smooth his. pil- 
low; be can turn him round on his bed of lan- 
guishing, that he may enjoy a more comfortable 
repose; and he can cheer him with those expres- 
sions of tenderness and affection, which have a 
tendency above all other acts. of kindness to soothe 
and revive the downcast spirit. He can assist his 
neighbor by his strength, or by his skill, by his 
counsel and advice, and by taking a lively interest 
in his concerns; he can promote his joy by re- 
joicing in his prosperity and success, by assisting 
him in his employment, by rescuing him from 
danger, by forgiving the injuries he may have re- 
ceived, by acknowledging the worth of the skill, 
virtues, and endowments of which he is possessed, 
and by listening with patience and complacency 
to his sentiments, complaints, or grievances. He 
can even promote the happiness of his neighbor 
in a negative way, by not injuring him in his cha- 
racter or reputation; by not standing in «he way 
of his prosperity or advancemesit;, by not thwart- 
ing him in his schemes ana enterprises; by not 
interrupting him in his innocent amusements; 
and by refraining from everything that would 
tend unnecessarily to injure him in his trade or 
profession. Such friendly attentions to promote 
the comfort of his fellow-men, every one has it 
in his power to bestow; and upon such apparently 
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trivial actions.the happiness’ of mankind in gene- 
ral more immediately depends, than on many of 
those legislative arrangements which arrest the 
attention of a whole empire. For, were they uni- 
versally performed, the greater part of the miseries 
which afflict humanity would disappear from the 
world. 

But, in cases where a high degree of intellectual 
talent, of wealth, and of influence is possessed, 
love is enabled to take a wider range in its benefi- 
cent operations, by endeavoring to counteract 
public evils, and to promote rational schemes of 
general philanthropy. When we take a survey 
of the condition of the great mass of the lower 
orders of society, we find them laboring under 
many physical evils and inconveniences, which 
have a tendency to injure their health and their 
comfort, and to obstruct their moral and intel- 
lectual improvement. In their private habitations, 
we find multitudes of them residing in places 
where they are almost deprived of light and of 
pure air, and surrounded with noxious effluvia, 
putrid smells, and everything that is insalubrious 
and offensive to the senses. . We find whole fami- 
lies packed into a narrow apartment of twelve 
feet square, in a narrow lane, where the rays of 
the sun never penetrate, where the refreshing 
breeze is seldom felt, and where the beauties of 
nature are never beheld. . In public manufactories 
we find hundreds of men, women, and children, 
with pale faces and emaciated looks, breathing a 
polluted atmosphere half-poisoned with deleteri- 
ous fumes, steam, smoke, or noxious gases. In 
large cities, we find numbers of children, through 
the carelessness and unprincipled disposition ef 
their parents, left to wallow in filth and wretch- 
edness, without even rags to cover their naked- 
ness, and encouraged in the habits of pilfering, 
and of every other vice which can debase their 
minds and render them pests to society; and we 
behold others doomed to the degrading employ- 
ment of chimney-sweeping, deprived of the at- 
tentions which flow from the tender affection of 
parents, and subjected to the harsh treatment of 
unfeeling masters. We behold multitudes of hu- 
man beings torn from their families and their 
native land, cooped up in an infernal floating dun- 
geon, carried to a foreign land, sold like cattle to 
an avaricious planter, and held in the chains of 
perpetual slavery. In reference to all these and 
similar evils which exist in human society, love 
will exert its energies, either to alleviate or to re- 
move them. It will induce one individual to in- 
vestigate their causes, to point out the proper 
means of remedy, and to publish to the world the 
result of his deliberations and researches. It will 
induce another to apply the discoveries of natural 
science and the inventions of art to the purpose 
of improving the physical condition of mankind. 
It will induce a third individual, in conjunction 
with others, to form rational plans of melioration, 
and to organize societies to carry them into effect; 
and it will impel others to come forward with 
their wealth and influence to provide the means 
for carrying forward on the most extensive scale 
the plans of general beneficence. In short, the 
whole machinery of nature and art, of mind and 
matter, of religion and literature, of science and 
legislation, would be set in motion to promote the 
external enjoyments of mankind, were love a 
predominant principle in human society. Cot- 
tages on commodious and healthy plans would be 
reared for the industrious poor; streets would be 
formed and gardens allotted them for their plea- 


sure and accommodation; public manufactories _ 


would be arranged and regulated in such a man- 
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ner as to contribute to health, to comfort, and to’ 


rational improvement;* the children of the poor 
would be fed and clothed, and trained up to habits 
of industry and virtue; employment would | be 
provided for all classes of laborers and mechanics, 
and subsistence furnished when employment could 
not be procured; idleness would be universally 
discouraged, and honorable industry would be re- 
warded in such a manner as to afford not only thé 
comforts, but even many of the luxuries of life; 
slavery in every shape, with all its injustice and 
cruelties, would be abolished, and rational liberty 
would be proclaimed among all ranks and in 
every clime. 

Thus the man in whose heart love presides, 
takes a lively and sincere interest in everything 
that has a tendency to promote the external com- 
fort and welfare of his neighbor. He is compas- 
sionate and merciful, gentle and indulgent, kind 
and tender-hearted, generous and humane; he feels 
for the sorrows of suffering humanity, and his 
wealth and activity are directed to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the poor and the afflicted, to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to protect the widow 
and the orphan, to encourage honest industry, to 
meliorate the condition of the useful mechanic, 
and to increase and extend his comforts and en- 
joyments. Of such a one it may be said, in the 
language of Job, “ He is eyes to the blind, feet to 
the lame, and a father to the poor. When the 
ear hears him, then it blesses him, and when the 
eye sees him, it gives witness to him; because he 
delivers the poor that cries, and the fatherless, and 
him that hath none to help him. The blessing of 
him that was ready to perish comes upon him, 
and he causes the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

But the activities of benevolence are not con- 
fined to the communication of sensitive enjoy- 
ments. Man isa rational and immortal, as well 
as a sensitive being; and the operations of genu- 
ine love will have for their ultimate object the 
promotion of his best interests as a moral and in- 
tellectual agent, and as an heir of immortality. 

When we consider man as an intellectual be- 
ing, standing in various important relations to his 
God and to his fellow-creatures, we behold nu- 
merous evils which require to be remedied, as well 
as in the cireumstances of his physical condition. 
Though the human mind is capable of vast ex- 
pansion, of acquiring an immense number of 
sublime and interesting ideas, and of enjoying the 
purest pleasure in céntemplating the objects which 
lié within its range, yet it is a melancholy fact, 
that in all ages, mental darkness has enveloped 
the great majority of our race; and that the gross- 
est ignorance of the most important truths, ac- 
companied with the most degrading affections, 
still prevails among the greater part of the popu- 
lation of every region of the globe. We neéd not 
go to the frozen climes of Lapland and Labrador, 





* Some may be disposed to insinuate, that such attempts 
would be altogether visionary, and could never be realized, 
But I would ask such persons, Have such schemes ever been 
attempted to be realized on an extensive scale? Has the 
promotion of the health and comfort of the industrious poor 
ever become a particular object of attention to the legisla- 
ture, to men of rank and influence, and to the whole elass of 
opulent manufacturers? Is it not a fact, that while the ac- 
quisition of wealth is made the main object of attention, 
the melioration of the condition of the industrious laborer 
and mechanic is either altogether overlooked, or viewed as 
a very subordinate object of attention? He is generally left 
to shift for himself the best way he can, and left to breathe 
in an imptre atmosphere without any particular sacrifice 
being made to remedy the evil. I venture to affirm, that 

» Were the comfort of the lower orders of society made as par- 
. ae an object of attention as is the acquisition of wealth, 


Ty obstacle to its accomplishment would soon be removed. 
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to the filthy huts of the Greenlander and the Es- 
quimaux, to the rude savages of Nootka Sound, 
to the degraded tribes of New-Holland and Van 
Dieman’s Land, to the wild and wretched Boshe- 
men and Caffres, or to the swarthy sons of Cen- 
tral Africa, in order to be convinced of this la- 
mentable truth. We need only to look around 
us among the various ranks of our own popula~ 
tion, and we shall not fail to see ignorance, in all 
its diversified forms, exerting its malign influence 
over the minds of men, accompanied with super- 
stition, enthusiasm, bigotry, intolerance, and every 
groveling affection that can debase the human 
mind. Multitades of the young, both in the city 
and in the country, are suffered to shoot up from 
infancy to manhood, as if they were mere animal 
existences, ignorant of the character and opera~ 
tions of God, of the duties they owe to their Crea- 
tor and to one another, and of the eternal state 
of existence to which they are destined. Even 
in many of those places where instruction is at- 
tempted to be communicated, what a pitiful pic- 
ture is exhibited of the results of education, and 
of the folly which attaches itself to the character 
of man! The pronunciation of a number of un- 
meaning words, the reciting of passages which 
the young cannot understand, the repetition of a 
few propositions in religion to which no ideas are 
attached, and the casting of a few accounts, are 
considered as sufficient to lead them forward in 
the path of knowledge and virtue; and are sub- 
stituted in the place of those definite and lumin- 
ous instructions which are requisite to expand the 
opening intellect, to convey distinct ideas to the 
mind, to unfold the scenes of creation and provi- 
dence, to display the character of God, and to 
train up the youthful mind to glory and immor- 
tality. 

Woe in reference to the ignorance which pre- 
vails in the world, love to man, as an intellectual 
being, will excite to active endeavors in order to 
counteract its influence. It will prove an excite- 
ment to the erection of seminaries of instruction 
wherever they are deficient; it will patronize every 
scheme and every exertion by which knowledge 
may be increased; and will diffuse mental illumi- 
nation as far as the sphere of its influence ex- 
tends. It will not rest satisfied with the form 
of instruction, without the substance; with the 
elements of language, without the elements of 
thought; with the key of knowledge, without 
knowledge itself; but will devise rational plans 
for conveying substantial information to the minds 
of the young, so as to win their affections, arrest 
their attention, and carry t forward with plea- 
sure in the paths of inprovment It will not 
offer them stones and ashes instead of bread, but 
will spread before them an intellectual feast, and 
“feed them with knowledge and understanding.” 
It will not confine its attention merely to the in- 
struction of the young, but will endeavor, by wri- 
ting, by conversation, by lectutes, by lending and 
circulating books, by establishing publi¢ libraries, 
and by organizing rational and scientific institu- 
tions, to diffuse the rays of intellectual light among 
men of all ages, ranks, and professions; and will 
never cease its exertions until ignorance, with all 
its degrading accompaniments, be banished from 
society, and until the light of truth illuminate 
the inhabitants of every land. In a word, it will 
endeavor to render every branch of knowledge 
subservient to the illustration of the character 
and the revelation of God, and to the preparing 
of mankind for the employments of that nobler 
state of existence to which they are destined. 

Again, as man is possessed of an immortal na- 
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fure and in his present state of sin and degrada- 
tion is exposed to misery in the future world, so 
it is one of the highest offices of love to endeavor 
to promote the eternal salvation of mankind. For 
the accomplishment of this important object, all 
its activities are concentrated, and all its other 
labors are rendered subservient. ‘To improve the 
physical condition of man as a sensitive being, 
and to enlarge his knowledge as an intellectual, 
while we overleok his eternal interests, is to ne- 
glect one of the most important duties of Chris- 
tian philanthrepy. The sensitive enjoyments of 
man are conducive to his happiness so long as 
they continue; and “knowledge is pleasant to the 
soul.” But what are all the acquisitions and en- 
joyments of time, when compared with the con- 
cerns of eternity! and what will they avail, if 
their possessor be found unqualified for the em- 
ployments of an endless life! If the soul of man 
be an immortal principle, and if the least danger 
exists of its being deprived, through ignorance 
and guilt, of happiness in the future world, no 
words can express the importance which ought 
to be attached to this “labor of love.” “What 
will it prefit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?’ And therefore, 
the man in whose breast true benevolence resides, 
will consider the eternal happiness of his fellow- 
immortals as the grand and ultimate object which 
ought always to be kept in view, and will exert 
all his faculties, powers, and influence, in order 
to its accomplishment. He will not rest satisfied 
with prayers and wishes for the salvation of men; 
he will not wait for any extraordinary afflatus of 
the Divine Spirit; but will prosecute with judg- 
inent and perseverance that course of active duty, 
which has a tendency to produce the desired ef- 
fect. So far as the circle of his influence extends, 
he will endeavor to instruct the ignorant, to arouse 
the careless, to reclaim the dissipated, to convince 
the skeptic, to train up the young in the know- 
ledge of God and in the paths of virtue, and to 
encourage and animate every one who is inquir- 
ing the way to eternal life. He will exhibit reli- 
gion in its most amiable, and attractive, and sub- 
lime aspects; and will endeavor to fix the atten- 
tion on the lovely tempers, and the beneficial 
effects which the observance of its precepts has a 
tendency to produce. He will not make it his 
chief object to convert men to the belief of certain 
metaphysical dogmas in religion, nor to gain them 
over to embrace the peculiarities of a party; but 
to produce in their minds a cordial acquiescence 
in the plan of salvation which the Gospel exhibits, 
a reverence of the divine character and perfec- 
tions, a desire to cultivate holy tempers, and a 
fixed determination to walk in the paths of God’s 
commandments. 

Such‘a character will give every due encou- 
ragement by his advice and by his wealth to 
Christian churches, and to faithful and intelligent 
ministers of religion. He will patronize every 
rational scheme which has for its object to propa- 
gate the Gospel of peace among all nations. He 
will encourage the translations of the Scriptures 
into the languages of all kindreds and tribes; he 
will give countenance to societies formed for cir- 
culating the Bible in foreigu“iands; and he will 
assist in sending forth intelligent and philanthro- 
pic missionaries to barbarous and unenlightened 
tribes, for the purpose of diffusing the blessings 
of knowledge, civilization, and religion; and he 
will rejoice to co-operate in such benevolent 
schemes with all who wish to promote the best 
interests of their fellow-men, by whatever name 
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they ‘are distinguished, and to whateyer section 
of the Christian church they may belong. 

In short, love, when genuine and ardent, will 
set itself in opposition to every species of bigotry 
and intolerance, and’ to all those petty jealousies 
and bitter animosities which have so long dis- 
tracted the Christian church, which have thrown 
an odium on its character, and prevented the har- 
monious intercourse of the followers of Jesus. It 
will make every sacrifice consistent with the great 
objects of Christianity, and will use every appro- 
priate mean to heal the unhappy divisions which 
exist in the religious world, and to promote an af- 
fectionate union of “all who love our Lord Jesus 
in sincerity;” in order that the church of Christ 
may form one compact harmonious body, in oppo- 
sition to atheists, skeptics, and the men of the 
world, and in order that every plan and effort to 
diffuse the knowledge and influence of the Chris- 
tian religion may be carried more speedily and 
more extensively into effect. 


With regard to all the other branches of Chris- 
tian morality, and to all the virtues which can 
adorn the human character, in every station and 
relation in life, they will be found to flow from 
the exercise of the principle I have now been 
illustrating, as naturally as the sap flows from the 
trunk to the remotest ramifications of a tree, or 
as the gas which now illuminates our streets and 
churches flows from the main gasometer, through 
hundreds of pipes, to all the different burners. 
Sincerity and veracity in our words and actions, 
honesty and fair dealing in trade and commerce, 
fidelity to compacts and engagements, a regard to 
publie liberty, an equitable administration of jus- 
tice, condescension and kindness to inferiors, re- 
verence and respect to superiors, submission to 
just laws and regulations, friendship, and a cor- 
dial interchange of friendly sentiments and affec+ 
tions; courtesy, civility, affability, harmony, and 
good neighborhood; modesty, chastity, and dis- 
cretion; forgiveness of injuries, hospitality to 
strangers, humanity to servants and dependents, 
compassion to the distressed; parental, filial, and 
fraternal affection; sympathy, generosity, tempe- 
rance, and fortitude; together with all the other 
social virtues which unite man to man, will as 
naturally flow from the fountain of love, when it 
exists in the human breast, as water flows from a 
reservoir, through all the pipes which distribute it 
to the inhabitants of a large city. For he who 
withholds the exercise of such virtues, or acts in 
direct opposition to them, can never be supposed 
to be sincerely attached to his fellow-creatures, or 
to consult their happiness; and the meaning of 
language must be inverted before we can apply 
to him the epithet benevolent; and the order ot the 
moral system deranged, before we can expect hap- 
piness to flow from such a conduct. i 

The cardinal virtues have been arranged by 
some moralists under the heads of Prudence, 
Temperance, Fortitude, and Justice. Prudence 
consists in judging what is best, in the choice 
both of ends and means, particularly in reference 
to our own interests, and to the good or evil 


which’may result from our choice. Temperance 
is that virtue which moderates and restrains the 
sensual appetites. Fortitude is that calm and 


steady habit of the mind which either enables us 
bravely to encounter the prospect of ill, or ren- 
ders us serene and invincible under its immediate 
pressure. Justice is that virtue which impels us 
to give to every person what is his due. Now, it | 
could easily be shown, that love is the wits a 


principle which excites to the evercise of all thes 
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virtues. It will lead us to pay a due regard to our 
own comfort and interest, but not so as to inter- 
fere with the interests or to obstruct the happiness 
of others. It will teach us to preserve the domi- 
nion of the soul over sense and passion, and to 
restrain the influence of the sensual appetites, 
from considerations drawn from our own happi- 
ness, and from the good of others. For, as in- 
temperance kindles the fire of resentment and the 
flames of lust, excites to boisterous words and to 
lawless actions, wastes the substance and reduces 
families to wretchedness and ruin, it must be di- 
rectly opposed to the principle of benevolence. It 
will inspire us with a generous and heroic indif- 
ference to the precarious possessions of this mor- 
tal scene, and will excite to activity and perse- 
verance in promoting human happiness, in the 
face of every difficulty and obstruction, and in 
spite of obstinacy and ingratitude, and of all the 
sheers and reproaches that may be thrown out 
upon us on account of the singularity of our con- 
duct. And as Justice is nothing else than the 
measure of benevolence, it will uniformly direct us 
to give to every one his due, and restrain us from 
withholding from our neighbor anything to which 
he is entitled by equity or by law. . And in cases 
where the division of property is concerned, it 
will in many instances be induced to relinquish 
its right when only a few paltry pounds or shil- 
lings are at stake, rather than run the risk of dis- 
solving the bonds of affection and friendship. 

The duties of morality have by other moralists, 
particularly by the moderns, been arranged into 
the duties we owe to God, as piety, reverence, and 
confidence ; the duties we owe to other men, as 
fidelity, loyalty, humanity, and justice; and the 
duties we owe to ourselves, as chastity, sobriety, 
and temperance. From what has been already 
stated, both in this and in several of the preceding 
sections, it will obviously appear, that all these 
classes of duties necessarily flow from the opera- 
tion of that primary, diffusive, and ever active 
principle, which resides originally in the Eternal 
Mind, and which pervadés the minds of all holy 
intelligences. 

Finally, The man who is animated by the 
noble principle of benevolence, will endeavor to 
discharge with fidelity every social and relative 
duty, and will feel an interest in the domestic 
comfort and the moral and religious improvement 
of all around him. He will display the activities 
of this holy affection more immediately in the 
family in which he resides, as a friend, a father, a 
husband, a son, or a brother; performing witb 
punctuality all the duties which such relations 
include ; promoting unity, harmony, affection, 
and a reciprocal interchange of all those offices of 
kindness, which tend to secure mutual confidence, 
pleasure, and improvement.’ From the family, 
his affections will be diffused to the neighborhood 
around, in all the forms of kindness, compassion, 
faithfulness, forgiveness, charity, generosity, hu- 
manity, and justice. He will contemplate every 
member of society as a kinsman and a brother; 
he will feel a fraternal attachment ; he will 
delight in his success and prosperity, and will ‘en- 
deavor to encourage the social virtues, and to 
multiply the sources of enjoyment wherever his 
fence ete From the circle of his imme- 
diate neigh ood, his affections will extend over 
all the nation to which he belongs. Its prospe- 
rity and advancement in arts, sciences, and legis- 
lation, its peace and tranquillity, and the wisdom 
and rectitude of its rulers, will be the object of 
nis fervent prayers to the God of heaven. To 

swateh over its interests, to promote the improve- 
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ment of its constitution and its laws, to expose 
the intrigues of bribery and corruption, to resist 
the efforts of tyranny and ambition, and to defeat 
every encroachment on its rights and liberties, in 
a manly and Christian manner, he will consider 
as a duty which he owes to his fellow-subjects, to 
his rulers, and to succeeding generations. It 
will be his chief aim, not so much to prevent men 
from becoming thieves, and robbers, and murder- 
ers, as to make them pious, virtuous, and useful 


;members of the general community; that every 


one may live “a quiet and peaceable life, in all 
godliness and honesty.”’ 
Nor will his benevolence be confined within 
the limits of a narrow-minded and selfish patriot- 
ism:—his affections will expand to surrounding 
nations, and embrace the interests of every people, 
and will excite him to co-operate in every scheme 
by which civilization and science, liberty and Chris- 
tianity, may be promoted among all the tribes 
and kindreds of the earth. He will occasionally 
transport himself in imagination to distant climes, 
and to the islands scattered over the face of the 
ocean,—and the joy or sorrow which is felt in the 
hut of the Greenlander, in the Indian wigwam, 
or among the tents of the Tartars, will find ac- 
cess to his feeling heart. An inundation, an 
earthquake, the eruption of a volcano, a destroy- 
ing pestilence, or the horrors of war, happening 
in Persia, China, or Japan, will not be viewed 
with apathy or indifference, because those coun- 
tries are placed thousands of miles beyond the 
boundaries of his own; but he will sympathize in 
the sorrows of those distant sufferers, as well as 
in the calamities which befall his brethren in his 
native land. Nor will his affections be confined 
to the men of the present age, but will stretch for- 
werd to embrace the sons and daughters of future 
times, who are destined to appear on the theater 
of this world, in successive generations, until 
time shall be no longer. The plans which he 
now forms, the ground-works of the improve- 

ments which he is now establishing, and the di- 
versified operations of benevolence in which he is 
now engaged, will have for their ultimate object, 
the diffusion of the light of science and of reli- 
gion, and the communication of happiness, in 
various forms, to unnumbered multitudes of the 
human race, after his spirit shall have taken its 
flight beyond the bounds of this terrestrial sphere. 
Nor will the current of his love toward fellow- 
intelligences be bounded by the limits of time, 
and the range of this sublunary system, but will 
run forward into those interminable ages, which 
shall succeed the dissolution of our globe, and 
will rise upward to the in nts of those glori- 
istant regions of 
creation. Contemplating the diversified scenes in 
which he may hereafter be placed, and the various 
orders of intellectual beings with which he may 
mingle, his soul will be transported at the prospect 
of entering upon a more extensive field for the 
range of his benevolent affections, and of being 
qualified to receive and to communicate happiness 
on a more enlarged scale, in company with other 
holy intelligences,—where the field of benevolence | 
will be continually expanding, and the most ex- 
quisite delight springing up in his bosom, and ever 
increasing, as eternal ages are rolling on. 

_ Thus, it appears, that Benevolence is an expan. 
sive and an ever active principle, diffusing happi- 
ness in its train vitae: it extends. Were an 
extensive moral machinery to be set in action by 
this powerful principle, it is impossible to describe 
what a variety of blessings would soon be dis- 
tributed pmong mankind, and what a mighty 
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change would be effected in the social state of hu- 
man beings, and on the whole aspect of the moral 
world. And from what has been already stated, 
it is evident, that, although intellectual talent, 
wealth, and influence, have most in their power, 
as the prime directors of the moral machine,— 
yet there is no individual in whom this principle 
resides, however limited his faculties, and his 
sphere of action, but has it in his power to com- 
municate happiness to his fellow creatures, and to 
become at least a subordinate agent in promoting 
the plans of universal benevolence. 

From what has been stated above, and in seve- 
ral of the preceding parts of this work, we may 
learn, that, in order to acquire a knowledge of 
our duty, and of the motives which should stimu- 
late us to its performance, there is no need to en- 
gage in the study of voluminous systems of ethi- 
cal science, or to perplex the mind with labored: 
disquisitions on the principles of morals. The 
general path of duty is plain to every one who is 
inclined to walk in it; and whoever wishes to be 
assisted and directed in his progress toward moral 
perfection, will find, in the Proverbs of Solomon, 
the sermons of Jesus Christ, and the practical 
parts of the apostolic epistles, maxims, and ‘pre- 
cepts, and motives inculcated, infinitely superior 
in regard both to their authority and their excel- 
lence, to those of all other systems of moral phi- 
losophy; whether in ancient or in modern times. 
This seems’ to be partly admitted even by mo- 
ral philosophers themselves. The celebrated Dr. 
Reid, in his “ Essays on the Active Powers of 
Man,” after a variety of learned and abstract dis- 
cussions on active power, and the principles of 
human action, when treating on. the theory of 
morals, says, “ This is an intricate subject, and 
there have been various theories and much con- 
troversy about it in ancient and in modern times. 
But it has little connection with the knowledge 
of our duty, and those who differ most in the 
theory of our moral powers, agree in the practi- 
eal rules of morals which they dictate. As a 
man may be a good judge of colors, and of the 
other visible qualities of objects, without any 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, and of the 
theory of vision; so a man may have a very clear 
and comprehensive knowledge of what is right 
and of what is wrong in human conduct, who 
never studied the structure of our moral powers. 
A good ear in music may be much improved by 
attention and practice in that art; but very little 
by studying the anatomy of the ear, and the the- 
ory of sound. In order to acquire a good eye, or 
a good ear, in the arts that require them, the the- 
ory of vision, and the theory of sound, are by no 
means necessary, and indeed of very little use. 
Of as little necessity or use is what we call the theo- 
ry of morals, in order to improve our moral judg- 
ment.”’-—Rurp, “ On the Active Powers,’ Essay v. 
chap. 2. i 

To a man who is familiar with the Scriptures, 
and whose mind has acquired a relish for the sim- 
plicity and excellence of the Christian code of 
morals, how cold, and frigid, and uninteresting, 
do the labored disquisitions of our most celebrated 
ethical writers appear! There is little to be found 
in such writings to kindle the, fire of holy love, 
and to inspire the soul with aioble ardor, in car- 
rying forward the plan of divine benevolence.— 
What powerful stimulus to exalted virtue can be 
expected from ‘abstract discussions on active 
power, on liberty and necessity, on theories of 
moral action, on the reason and fitness of things, 
on self-love, on public and private interest, on the 
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law of honor, and the like; and of how little 
practical utility are the results of such disquisi- 


tions; since every principle of action, every mo- 
tive, and every duty conducive to the happiness 
of the intelligent system, is laid down in the 
Scriptures, with a plainness and perspicuity, 
which render them level to the meanest under- 
standing? And what shall we say of those mo- 
ralists who teach us, that “modesty, humility, 
and forgiveness of injuries,” belong to the class 
of vices;* and, by consequence, that pride, im- 
prudence, and revenge, are to be ranked among 
the virtues! Such virtue, alas! has too long pre- 
vailed in our degenerate world; but were it uni- 
versally to prevail, it would. transform creation 
into a chaos, and banish happiness from the uni- 
verse. What beneficial practical effects have 
ever yet been produced by all the systems of 
ethics which have hitherto been published to the 
world? Let us leck back on the nations of an- 
tiquity, on the schools of Plato, Socrates, Epicu- 
rus, and Zeno; let us survey the conduct of our 
modern skeptical philosophers, and the practices 
of our youths who attend courses of ethical lec- 
tures in our universities and academies, and say, 
whether the. general depravity of human nature 
has been counteracted, and a spirit of universal 
benevolence has been cherished and promoted by 
such instructions. I venture to affirm, that we 
are far more indebted to our Saviour’s sermon on 
the mount, and to the practical writings of the 
apostle Paul, for that portion of morality which 
has given a polish to the manners of modern so- 
ciety, than to all the systems of ethics, detached 
from Christianity, which have ever been publish- 
ed by the philosophers either of Greece or Rome, 
or of the British empire: and that it is only by 
following out the instructions of these divine 
teachers that we can expect to see the world re- 
generated, and vice and iniquity banished from 
our streets. 

In throwing out the preceding hints, I have 
confined my attention chiefly to the intelligent 
creation. But it is evident, that where a princi- 
ple of genuine love actuates the mind, it will ex- 
tend its benevolent regards even to the lower 
orders of animated existence. Toward them the 
Creator has displayed his benevolence, as well as 
toward man. He has framed their bodies in as 
curious and admirable a manner, as the bodies of 
mankind. He has bestowed upon them organs 
of sensation exactly adapted to the situations 
they occupy, and to their various modes of subsist- 
ence. He has formed them with instincts which 
enable them to construct their habitations, to 
select their food, to protect themselves from dan- 
ger, and to choose the fittest places for bringing 
forth their young. He has provided, in the dif- 
ferent departments of nature, all that variety of 
food which is requisite to supply the wants of the 
whole of that: immense assemblage of living be- 
ings which traverse the air, the waters, and the 
earth. ‘These all wait upon Him, and he giveth 
them their meat in due season.”’. Their sportive 
motions, their varied movements, and the delight 
with which they seem to exercise their faculties, 
testify, that they are the objects of the benefi- 
cence of their Almighty though unknown Maker. 
So that God not only takes care of men, but of 
the fishes of the sea, the creeping insects, and the 
fowls of heaven, for “a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground” without his providential permission. 

This benevolent care of the Creator, which 
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extends to the lowest order of his creatures, in- 
structs us, that our benevolence also should be 
displayed toward the inferior ranks of sensitive 
existence—that we should not only abstain from 
vexing, and torturing, and unnecessarily depriv- 
ing them of existence; but should endeavor to 
promote their comfort and enjoyment. It was 
the object of several of the laws delivered to the 
Jews, to inculeate compassion and humanity 
toward their domestic animals: and Solomon lays 
it down as a moral maxim, that “the righteous 
man regardeth the life of his beast.’? Benevo- 
lence will display itself, in the shape of. tender- 
ness and humanity toward every creature that is 
endowed with feeling and sensation; but it can- 
not be supposed to have a powerful influence over 
that man who can wantonly torture a poor fly, 
lash a feeble old horse, wound a bird or hare for 
mere sport, twirl a cockchaffer on a crooked pin, 
or even intentionally trample under foot a snail 
or a worm; that is doing him no injury. The be- 
nevolent man rejoices in the happiness of all cre- 


ation around him; and, were this disposition uni- | 


versally prevalent, not only should we see cock- 
fighting, dog-fighting, bull-baiting, and other cruel 
and degrading sports forever abolished, but should 
form a more delightful intercourse with many of 
the lower animals than we have ever yet enjoyed. 
The Arabians never beat their horses; they never 
cut their tails; they treat them gently; they speak 
to them, and seem to hold a discourse; they use 
them as friends; they never attempt to increase 
their speed by the whip, nor spur them but in 
ases of great necessity. They never fix them to 
astake in the fields, but suffer them to pasture at 
large around their habitations; and they come 
running the moment they hear the sound of their 
master’s voice. In consequence of such treat+ 
ment, these animals become docile and tractable 
in the highest degree. They resort at night to 
their tents, and lie down in the midst of the chil- 
dren, without ever hurting them in the slightest 
degree. The little boys and girls are often seen 
upon the body or the neck of the mare, while the 
beasts continue inoffensive and harmless, permit- 
ting them to play with and caress them without 
injury.—Several species of birds have a natural 
attachment to the habitations of man; but his 
malevolence prevents them from entering into 
any intimate and friendly association; for they 
seem to be fully aware of his guns, and snares, 
and other arts of destruction, which make them 
Shy, even in cases of necessity, of trusting them- 
selves to his generosity and protection. How 
many amusing and instructive associations might 
be formed with this class of animals, if the kind- 
ness and benevolence of man were to secure their, 
confidence! Even the beasts of the forest, the 
elephant, the lion, and the tiger,* have had their 
ferocious dispositions softened by kindness and 
attention, and have become the protectors and the 
friends of man. 

Although the lower animals seem to be inca- 
pable of making improvements when left to them- 
selves, yet experience has proved, that, under the 
tuition of man, they are capable of making con- 
siderable advancement in knowledge, and in the 
exercise of the benevolent affections. Kindness 


and afection will frequently soften the most 
savage and rate dispositions dmong mankind; 
and it is no’ probable, that a judicious and uni- 





* An experiment was lately exhibited, by the keeper of 
the animals in the Tower of Lond on, which demonstrates, 
that even the tiger is capable of being tamed, and rendered 

susceptible of friendly feelings toward man, 
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versal display of friendly attentions toward those 
animals which occasionally associate with man, 
would go far to counteract their malevolent pro- 
pensities, and to promote their harmony and af- 
fection. I never was more delighted with an ex- 
hibition of animals than on a late occasion, when 1 
beh at, a bird, and a mouse,living in the same 
cage, in the most cordial harmony and peace—a 
fact which demonstrates that the strongest anti- 
pathies of the animal tribes may be overcome by 
the care and attention of man. And as such an 
experiment could not have been attempted with 
success, except when these animals were very 
young, it shows us the immense importance of 
an early attention to the training of our youth in 
habits of kindness and affection toward. each 
other, and of humanity toward every sensitive 
being; and that it ought to be the great. care of 
parents, nurses, and servants, to counteract the 
first appearance of malevolent dispositions in very 
early life, however trivial the circumstances in 
which such dispositions are manifested. ‘ 

The famous Baron Trenck, when confined in 
his dungeon in Magdeburg, had so tamed a mouse, 
that it would play round him, and, eat round him, 
and eat from his mouth. When he whistled, it 
would come and jump upon his shoulder. After 
his cruel keepers had given orders that he should 
be deprived of its society, and had actually taken 
it away blindfolded, it found its way back again 
to the door of his dungeon, waited the hour of 
visitation, when the door would :be opened, and 
immediately testified its joy, by its antic leaping 
between his legs. This mouse was afterward 
carried off, and put into a cage, where it pined, 
refused all sustenance, and, in a few days, was 
found dead. “In this small animal,’ says the 
Baron, “TI discovered proofs of intelligence too 
great to easily gain belief. Were I to write them, 
such philosophers as suppose man alone endowed 
with the power of thought, allowing nothing but 
what they call instinct in animals, would pro- 
claim me a fabulous writer, and my opinions hete- 
rodox to what they suppose sound philosophy.” — 
A nobleman of France, a Count Lauzun, was con- 
demned to a rigid imprisonment. Cut off from 
all human society, and allowed no means of di- 
verting his solitude, he made a companion of a 
spider, who had spun her web in the corner of his 
cell. He at length familiarized her so far, that 
she would come upon his hand, and eat from it a 
portion of his food which he gave her. The 
jailer, totally devoid of feeling, thought this too 
great an indulgence for the unfortunate prisoner, 
and crushed the spider to death. . 

Many such instances co: Ud be brought forward 
to illustrate the affection of he inferior tribes, 
and their capability of improvement. But al- 
though they were entirely destitute of mental 
qualities and affections, as they are sensitive be- 
ings, susceptible of pleasure and pain, the truly 
benevolent man will never intentionally inflict 
upon them unnecessary pain, and far less will he 
ever enjoy a savage delight, like some monsters 
in human shape, in beholding them writhing un- 
der the agonies occasioned by barbarous treat. 
ment. He will feel a joy in their comfort, and 
will endeavor to counteract their malignant pro- 
pensities, and to train them up in those habits by 
which they may be rendered useful to man, and 
pleasing to each other. Were such a kind and 
humane dispositio oward the lower animals 
generally to pre might ultimately expect 
the literal accomplishment of those predictions 
recorded in ancient prophesy:—*In that day will 
I make a nant for them with the beasts of 
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the field, and with the walle of heaven, and with 
the creeping things of the ground; and I will 
break the bow and the sword, and the battle out 
of the earth, and will make them to lie down 
safely.’’ «Twill cause the evil beasts to cease out 
of the land, and they shall dwell safely in the wild- 
erness, and sleep in the woods.” «The wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb: the cow and the bear shall 
feed in one pasture, and their young ones ee 
lie down together; the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the adder’s den. They shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, saith 
the Lord.” i 

The remarks which have been stated in this 
section, in reference to the practical influence of 
the principle of benevolence, are intended merely 
as a few insulated hints in regard to some of the 
modes in which it may be made to operate. To 
illustrate its operation in detail, and to trace its 
progress in all its diversified bearings and ramifi- 
cations, would be, to write a Body of Practical 
Morality, which would fill several volumes—a 


work which is still a desideratum in Christian 


literature. I cannot conclude this chapter more 
appropriately than with the following excellent 
passage, extracted from Dr. Dwight’s “System of 
Theology.” 

“The divine law is wholly included in two pre- 
cepts: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart; and thy neighbor as thyself. These are 
so short, as to be necessarily included in a very 
short sentence; so intelligible, as to be understood 
by every moral being who is capable of compre- 
hending the meaning of the words God and 
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neighbor; so easily remembered as to render it im 

possible for them to escape from our memory, un- 
less by wanton, criminal negligence of ours; and 
so easily applicable to every case of moral action, as 
not to be mistaken unless through indisposition 
to obey. At the same time, obedience to them is 
rendered perfectly obvious and perfectly easy to 
every mind which is not indisposed to obey them, 
The very disposition itself, if sincere and entire, 
is either-entire obedience, or the unfailing means 
of that external conduct by which the obedience 
is In some cases completed. The disposition to 
obey is also confined to a single affection of the heart, 
easily distinguished from-all other affections, viz. 





love. Love, saith St. Paul, is the fulfilling of the 
law. The humblest and most ignorant moral 
creatures, therefore, are in this manner efficacious- 
ly preserved from mistaking their duty. 

“Jn the meantime, these two precepts, notwith- 
standing their brevity, are so comprehensive as to 
include every possible action. The archangel is 
not raised above their control, nor can any action 
of his exceed that bound which they prescribe.— 
The child who has passed the verge of moral 
agency, is not placed beneath their regulation: 
and whatever virtue he may exercise, is no other 
than a fulfilling of their requisitions., AH the 
duties which we immediately owe to God, to our 
fellow-creatures, and to ourselves, are, by these 
precepts, alike comprehended and required. Ina 
word, endlessly varied as moral action may be, it 
exists in no form or instance in which he who 
perfectly obeys these precepts will not have done 
his duty, and will mot find himself justified and 
accepted by God.”’ $ 
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ON THE MORAL LAW AND THE RATIONAL GROUNDS ON WHICH ITS PRE- 
CEPTS ARE FOUNDED. 


In the preceding chapters, J have endeavored 
to illustrate the foundation of love to God, from 
a consideration of his attributes, and the relations 
in which he stands to his creatures. I have also 
illustrated the rational grounds of love to our 
neighbor, from a consideration of the natural 
equality of mankind, of the various relations in 
which they stand to one another, and of their 
eternal destination. .The dismal consequences 
which would resul) from a total subversion of 
these laws, the beneficial effects which would flow 
from their universal operation, their application 
to the inhabitants of other worlds, the declara- 
tions of scripture on this subjedggend the various 
modes in, which benevolence should display its 
activities, have also been the subject of conside- 
ration. 

The two principles now illustrated, may be 
considered as two. branches proceeding from the 
same trunk, and spreading into different ramifi- 
cations. The first four commandments of the 
moral law may be viewed as flowing from the 
principle of love to God, andthe remaining siz 
as ramifications of the principle of benevolence, 
or love to man. In the following brief illustra- 
tions, I shall endeavor to the reasonableness 
of: these moral laws in on to man, from a 
consideration of the misery which would necessa- 
rily result from their universal — of the 
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happiness which would flow from universal obe- 
dience to their requisitions. 

These laws were published in the most solemn 
manner, to the assembled tribes of Israel in the 
wilderness of Horeb. While mount Sinai was 
shaking to its center, and smoking like a furnace; 
while flames of fire were ascending from its sum- 
mit, and thick darkness surrounding its base; 
while thunders were rolling in clouds above, and 
lightnings flashing amidst the surrounding gloom; 
and while the earth was quaking all around, and 
the voice of a trumpet waxing louder and louder,— 
in the midst of this solemn and terrific scene, God 
spake the commandments with an audible articu- 
late voice, in the hearing of the trembling multi- 
tude assembled, round the mountain. A combi- 
nation of objects and events more awful and im- 
pressive, the human mind’ can scarcely conceive; 
compared with which, the pretended pomp of 
Pagan deities, and Jupiter shaking Olympus with 
his imperial nod, are lame, ridiculous, and pro 
fane; and never, perhaps, since the commence- 
ment of time, was such ‘a strik scene pre- 
sented to the view of any of the inhabitants of 
this world. The most solemn preparations were 
mads for this divine manifestation; the people of 
Israel were commanded to purify themselves from 
every mental and corporeal pollution, and strictly 
enjoined to keep within the boundaries marked) 
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_ they could not be erased.’ They were not written 
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66 & 
“Out for them, and not fush within the limits as-. 
signed to these awful symbols of the Deity. An 
assemblage of celestial beings, from another “Te= 
gion of creation, was present on this occasion, to 
perform important services, to swell the grandeur 
of the scene, and to be witness of the impressive 
transactions of that solemn day.* Moses was 
appointed as a temporary mediator between God 


and the people, to explain to them in milder terms} 


the words of the law, and the further intimations 
of the divine will. Yet so terrible were the sym- 
bols of the present Deity, that even Moses was 
appalled, and said, “I exceedingly fear and 
quake.” In order that ‘the impressive words 
which were uttered on that day might not be for- 
gotten in future generations, they were written 
on tables of stone with the finger of God. They 
were not simply drawn on a plane, like the strokes 
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of all rational age submit to his authority. 
—That these Rani not mere acts of Divine 
Sovereignty, but founded on the nature of things, 
and are calculated to preserve the harmony and 
order of the intelligent universe, will appear from 
ares illustrations and remarks. 







THE FIRST COMMANDMENT. 


- &Thou shalt have no'other gods before me”? 
i : 


All the commandments, except the fourth and 
fifth, are expressed in a negative form: But it is 
obvious, that every negative command includes a 
requisition of the duty which is opposed to the 
sin forbidden; and those which are positive include 
a prohibition of the conduct which is opposed to 
the duty required. This first commandment, 


of writing upon paper, but the characters were | therefore, though expressed in the negative form, 


engraved, or cut out of the solid stone, so that 


“ou paper or parchment, or even on wood; but on 
stone, which is a much more durable material.— 
“The tables were written upon both their sides, on 
the one side, and on the other were they written; 
ahd the tables were the work of God, and the 
writing was the writing of God, graven upon the 
tables.’+ This'was intended to prevent the pos- 
sibility of anything being added to the law, or | 
taken from it. The tables were two in number, 
the one containing the precepts which incitleate 
love to God, and the other containing those which 
enjoin the love of our neighbor. These laws, 
thus engraven on the most durable materials, were 
posi in the most sacred part of the taberna- | 
cle, in the ark of the covenant under the mercy- | 
seat. All the striking circumstances, now men- 
tioned, were evidently intended to proclaim the | 
Majesty and Grandeur of the Supreme Legislator- 
—the excellency and perfection of his law—that 
it is the eternal and unalterable rule of rectitude— 
that it is of perpetual obligation on all the inha- 
bitants of the earth—that it is the rule of action | 
to angels and archangels, and to all other moral 
intelligences,.as well as to the human race—and | 
that the most dreadful* consequences must ensue 
on all those who persist in violating its righteous 
precepts. ' 
The proclamation of this law was prefaced :by | 
these words, “I am Jehovah thy God,” which | 
contain a ground and reason for our obedience. | 
They evidently imply, that he is the Self-existent 
and Nternal Being who brought this vast universe | 
into existence, who “garnished the heavens, and 


laid the foundations of the earth,” and peopled all } 


worids with their inhabitants—that he has gove- 
reign authority to prescribe a rule of action to his 
creatures—that he knows best what laws are 
requisite to preserve the order of his vast empire, 
and to secure the happiness of the intelligent cre- 
ation—that he is the former, of our bodies, the 
Father of our spirits, and the director of: all the 
movements of nature and providence, from whose | 
unceasing agency every joy proceeds—and that 
all his regulations and arrangements are calcu- 
lated to promote the present and everlasting felicity 





* Stephen says, that the Jews “received the law by the 
disposition of ” Grotius observes, on this passage, 
that the Gree osition [eis] here signifies amidst, and 
that [diatagas agelon], denotes troops of angels ranged in 
military order; and that there is areference to Deut. xxxiii. 
2. ‘The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from Seir unto 
them; he shined forth from Mount, Paran, and he came with 
ten thousands of his holy ones; from his right hand went a 
fiery law for them.” 

. t Exod. xxxii, 45. 





must be cénatdentl as including a positive injune- 
tion to love God with all our hearts, to offer a 
tribute of supreme adoration to his perfections, 
and to exercise the graces of hope, gratitude, 
submission, and reverence. Haying already con- 
sidered the precept im this point of view (pp. 66— 
74), it is only necessary, in this place, to attend 
for a little, to the negative form of the command: 
The prohibition contained in this precept must be 
considered as extending not only to Polytheism, 
and the various objects of worship which have 


prevailed in the heathen world, but to Maer eee.) 


which is the object of our supreme affection an 
regard. | 

It is a dictate of enlightened and unprejudiced 
reason, that the Being to whom we are indebted 
for our existence, on whom we every moment de- 
pend, who directs the movements of the system 
of nature, who daily loads us with his benefits, 
and on whom our hopes of eternal felicity entirely 
depend—should be contemplated with the most 
ardent affection and gratitude, regarded as the 
most excellent and venerable of all beings, and 
recognized as the Supreme Legislator, whose 
laws we are bound, by every tie of gratitude, to 
obey. Wherever such sentiments and affections 
pervade the mind, they constitute the first prin- 
ciples of piety, the source of all holy obedience, 
and the foundation of all true happiness. Were 
they universally felt, and acted upon by human 
beings, the Most High God would be adored in 
every land, his image would be impressed on every 
heart, his righttous law would never be violated, 
groveling desires and affections would be eradica- 
ted, and our world would be transformed into an 
abode of felicity, where joys similar to those of 
angels would succeed to s of wretchedness 
and woe. 

On the other hand, wh unity and the 
attributes of the divine being are not recognized, 
and where othet objects are substituted in his 
place, the fou ms of religion, and of moral 
order are’ com tely subverted, and a door 
opened for the introduction of* every absurdity, 
immorality, and vile abomination, that can de- 
grade.a rational intelligence. The command 
under consideration is placed on the front of the 
divine law as the foundation of all the other 
precepts; and, therefore, wherever it is violated, 
or not recognized, a regular obedience to the other 
subordinate injunctions of religion is not, in the 
nature of things, to | 
tion, in our worl 









ys in their social capacity 
n, may be traced all the 
ich humanity has groaned in every 
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age, and all the a and shocking 
immoralities which now disfigure the aspect of the 
moral world. | : 

There is nothing that appears more prominent 
in the history and the character ol almost every 
nation under heayen, than an infringement of 
this first and. fundamental law of the Catir. 
A rational and enlightened mind, on the first con- 
sideration of this’subject, would be apt to surmise, 
that such a law is almost superfluous and unne- 
cessary. There is such an immense disproportion 
between a block of marble, or a crawling reptile, 
and that Being who supports the system of uni- 
versal nature, that it appears, at first view, next 
to impossible, that a reasonable being should ever 
become so stupid and degraded, as to substitute the 
one for the other, and to offer his adorations to an 
object.completely devoid of life, power; and intel- 
ligence. Yet experience teaches us} that there is 
no-disposition to which the human mind is’ more 
prone than “to depart from the living God,’?. and 
to multiply objects of idolatrous worship. This 
will appear, if we take but the slightest glance of 
the objects of adoration which have prevailed, and 
which still prevail in the pagan world. 

At one period of the world, with the single 
exception of the small nation of the Jews, idolatry 
overspread:-the face of the whole earth. And how 
numerous and degrading were the objects which 
the blinded nations adored! We are informed, by 
Hesiod, Varro, and other ancient authors, that no 
less than thirty thousand subordinate divinities 
were comprised within that system of idolatry 
which prevailed among the Greeks and Romans. 


They had both celestial and terrestrial deities. | 


They assigned peculiar gods to the fountains, the 
rivers, the hills, the mountains, the lawns, the 
groves, the sea, and even to hell itself. To cities, 
fields, houses, edifices, families, gates, nuptial 
chambers, marriages, births, deaths, sepulchers, 
trees, and gardens, they also appropriated distinct 
and peculiar deities. Their principal celestial dei- 
ties were Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Apollo, Bac- 
chus, Venus, Juno, and Minerva—their terrestrial, 
Saturn, Ceres, Diana, Neptune, Cybele, Proser- 
pine, and Pluto. Their chief idol was Jupiter, 
whom they called the father of gods and men; 
and under his authority, Neptune had the jurisdic- 
tion of the sea, Juno, of the air, Cybele, of the 
earth, and Pluto, of the realms below. Instead of 
worshiping the living and immortal God, they dei- 
fied a host of dead men, called heroes, distinguished 
for nothing so much, as for murder, adultery, 
sodomy, rapine, drunkenness, and all kinds of. de- 
bauchery. To such contemptible divinities, splen- 
did temples were erected,* adorations addressed, 
costly offerings pres , and rites and ceremo- 
nies performed, subversive of every principle of 
decency and morality, and degrading to the reason 
and the character of man.—A_ system of idolatry 
of a similar kind, though under a different form, 
prevailed among the Egyptians. The meanest 
and the most contemptible objects—sheep, cats, 
bulls, dogs, cows, storks, apes, vultures, and other 
pirds of prey; wolves, and several sorts of oxen, 
were exalted as objects of adoration. “If you go 
into Egypt,” says Lucian, “ you will see Jupiter 
with the face of aram, Mercury as a fine dog, Pan, 
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*The temple of Diana at Ephesus, has been always ad- 
mired as one of the noblest pieces of architecture that the 
world ever produced. It was 425 feet 
and supported by 127 columns 
which were beautifully carved. 
that the rich presents made to the ple of Araie at Del- 
hos, amounted to one million three hundred and thirty-three 

feaaeaee pounds, ei “i 
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crocodile, and another the ape. 
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is become a goat; another god is Ibis, another the 
There, many 
shaven priests gravely tell us, that the gods being 
afraid of the rebellion of the giants, assumed 
these shapes.”? Hach city and district in Egypt 
entertained a peculiar devotion for some animal 
or other, as the object of its adoration. The city 
of Lentopolis worshiped alion; the city of Mendez, 
a goat; Memphis, the Apis; and the people at the 
lake Myris, adored the crocodile. These animals 
were maintained, in or near their temples, with 
delicate meats; were bathed, anointed, perfumed, 
had beds prepared for them; and when any of 
them happened to die, sumptuous funerals were 
prepared in honor of the god. Of all these animals, 
the bull, Apis, was held in the greatest veneration. 
Honors of an extraordinary kind were conferred: 
on him while he lived, and his death gave rise. to 
a general mourning. 

Such was the abominable idolatry that prevail- 
ed even among the most enlightened nations of 
antiquity. ‘They changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into “the similitude of an ox that 
eateth. grass,’’ and into images made like to cor- 
ruptible man and to birds, and to four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things. And if the Egyp- 
tians, the Greeks, and the Romans, who are dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the world for their. 
improvements in literature, science, and the arts, 
had so far renounced their allegiance to the God 
of heaven, we may rest assured that the sur- 
rounding nations were sunk still farther into the 
pollutions of idolatry and of mental debasement. 
The Phenicians, the Syrians, the Canaanites, the 
Chaldeans ‘and Babylonians, the Arabians, the . 
Scythians, the Ethiopians, and the Carthaginians, 
the ancient.Gauls, Germans, and Britons, were, 
if possible, more deeply debased; and mingled 
with their idolatrous rites, many cruel, obscene, 
and vile abominations.—Such is still the moral 
and religious debasement, even. in moden times, 
of the greater part of the nations which dwell 
upon the earth. Even.the Hindoos, the Birmans, 
the Chinese, the Persians, and the Japanese, 
though ranked among the most polished nations 
of the heathen world; are sunk into the grossest 
ignorance of the true God, and are found perpe- 
trating, in their religious worship, deeds revolting 
to humanity, and stained with horrid cruelty and 
injustice. ‘ 

The moral effects which were produced by a 
departure from this fundamental law of the Crea- 
tor, were such as correspond with the abomina- 
tions of that réligious system which was adopted. 
Man is an imitative being; and he generally imi- 
tates the actions of those whom he conceives to 
be placed in a superior rank and station. When, 
therefore, the gods were introduced to his view, 
as swollen with pride, mad with rage, fired with 
revenge, inflamed with lust, engaged in wars, 
battles, and contests, delighting in scenes of blood 
and rapine, in hatred and mutual contentions, 
and in all kinds of riot and debauchery, it was 
natural to suppose that such passions and crimes 
would be imitated by their blinded votaries. Ae- 
cordingly we find, that such vices universally 
prevailed, even among the politest nations of an- 
tiquity; and some of their sacred rites, solemnized 
in honor of their gods, were so bestial and shock- 
ing, as to excite horror in every mind possessed 
of the least sense of decency and virtue. They 
gloried in the desolation and destruction of neigh- 
boring nations. To conquer, and oppress, and 
enslave their fellow-men, and to aggrandize them- 
selves by slaughter and rapine, was the great ob- 
ject of their ambition. The law of kindness and 
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or universal benevolence was trampled -under 
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Pr if it had been insensible, and let their blood 
run in such ‘profusion, as if it had been a super- 
‘fluous fluid in the body. They pierced them- 


’ husbands, as victims to the religion they profess; 
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foot, and even the common dictates of humanity, 
equity, and justice, were set at defiance. But 
this was not all—Idolatry soon began to instigate 
its votaries to the perpetration of the most revolt- 
ing and unnatural cruelties. Dreadful tortures 
were inflicted on their bodies, to appease their 
offended deities; human victims, in vast numbers, 
were sacrificed, and even their infants and little 
children were thrown into the flames, as an offer- 
ing to the idol which they adored. 

. The Mexicans were accustomed to treat them- 
selves with the most inhuman austerities, think- 
ing that the diabolical rage of their deities would 
be appeased by human blood. “It makes one 
shudder,’’ says Clavigero, “ to read the austerities 
which they practiced upon themselves, either in 
atonement for their transgressions, or in prepara- | 
tion for their festivals. They mangled their flesh | 


selves with the sharpest spines of the aloe, and 
bored several parts of their bodies, particularly 
their ears, lips, tongues, and the fat of their arms 
and Jegs.’”? The priests of Baal, we are told, in 
the book of Kings, “cut themselves with knives 
and Jancets, until the blood gushed out upon 
them.” When the Carthaginians were vanquish- 
ed by Agathocles, king of Sicily, they conceived 
that their god, Jupiter Latialis was displeased with 
their conduct. In order to appease him, and pro- 
pitiate his favor, they sacrificed to him, at once, 
hundred sons of the first noblemen of their 

te. On the altars of Mexico, twenty thousand 
human beings are said to have been sacrificed 
every year; and’ fifty thousand were annually 
offered up in the various parts of that empire, 
accompanied with circumstances of such dread- 
ful cruelty and horror, as makes us shudder at 
the recital. In Hindostan, even at the present 
day, several thousands of women are annually 
burned on the funeral piles of their deceased 


beside multitudes of other human victims, which 
are crushed to death under the wheels of that in- 
fernal engine which supports the idol Juggernaut. 
Were the one hundredth part of the abominations 
which have been perpetrated under the system of 
idolatry, in those countries where it has prevailed, 
to be fully detailed, it would exhibit a picture of 
depravity and of infernal agency, at which the 
human mind would shrink back with horror; and 
would form a striking commentary on the divine 
declaration, that “the dark places of the earth are 
full of the habitations of horrid cruelty.” 

It appears, then, that a violation of the first 
precept of the moral law is the greatest crime of 
which a rational creature can be guilty; for it is 
the source of all the other crimes which have en- 
tailed wretchedness on mankind, and strewed the 
earth with devastation and carnage. It is a com- 
prehensive summary of wickedness; which in- 
cludes pride, falsehood, blasphemy, malignity, re- 
bellion, hatred of moral excellence, and the basest 
ingratitude toward Him from whom we derived 
our being, and on whom we depend for all our 
enjoyments. It isa crime which, above all others, 
has a tendency to degrade the character of man; 
for where F thounde the human mind is sunk 
into the lowest state, both of moral and of intel- 
lectual debasement. Whata pitiful and humiliat- 
ing sight is it, and what emotions of astonishment 
must it excite in the mind of an archangel, to be- 
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hold a rational and i mortal intelligence cutting 


down an oak in the forest, burning part of it in 
the fire, baking bread, and roasting flesh upon its 
embers, and forming the residue of it into an idol, 
falling down and worshiping it, and saying, “ De- 


liver me, for thou, art my God!’’* And when 
we behol 


old the same degraded mortal sacrificing 
the children of his own bowels before this stump 
of a tree, can we refrain from’ exclaiming, in the 
language of the prophet, “Be astonished, O ye 
heavens, at this; and be ye horribly afraid!’’ 
Were idolatry to become universal in the world, 
there is no crime, no, species of cruelty, no moral 
abomination within the compass of the human 
heart to.devise, but would soon be perpetrated 
without a blush, in the open face of day. Had 
not God, in his mercy, communicated a revela- 
tion of his will, in order to counteract the in- 
fluence of Pagan theology,—instead of cultivating 
the powers of our minds, and expanding our con- 
ception of the Almighty, by a contemplation of 
his word and works, we might, at this moment, 
have been sunk into the lowest depths of moral 
degradation, been prostrating ourselves, in adora- 
tion, before a stupid ox or a block of marble, and 
sacrificing our sons and daughters to an infernal 
Moloch. It is one of the glories of Revelation, 
and a strong proof of its divine origin, that all its 
promises and threatenings, its admonitions and 
reproofs, its doctriues, its laws and. ordinances, 
are directly opposed to every idolatrous practice; 
and that there is not a single instance in which 
the least countenance is given to any of the abo- 
minations of the Pagan world. 

In the present age, and in the country in which 
we reside, we are in little danger of relapsing 
into the practices to which I have now adverted. 
But idolatry is not confined to the adoration of 
Pagan divinities: it has its seat in eyery heart 
where God is banished from the thoughts, and 
where pride, ambition, and avarice occupy the 
highest place.  Covetousness,’’ or an inordinate 
love of wealth, is declared by the Apostle Paul to 
be ‘‘idolatry;’’ and such mental idolatry, though 
more refined than that of the heathen world, is 
almost equally abhorrent to the Divine Being, 
and equally subversive of the grand principles of 
Christian morality. If the acquisition of wealth 
and riches be the constant and supreme aim of 
any individual, Mammon is the god whom he 
regularly worships, and the God of heaven is de- 
throned from his seat in the affections. Such 
moral effects as the following are the natural 
results of this species of idolatry: It steels the 
heart against every benevolent and generous 
emotion; it shuts the ears to the cries of the poor 
and ‘needy; it exfgeonandll ating, falsehood, and 
deceit; it prevents the man in whom it predomi- 
nates from exerting his active powers, and from 
contributing of his wealth to promote the happi- 
ness of mankind; it chains down his noble facul- 
ties to the objects of time and sense; it leads him 
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| to love and to serve himself more than the Crea- 


tor; it wraps him up in selfishness, and an indif- 
ference to the concerns of all other beings; it 
destroys the principles of equity and justice; it 
blunts the feelings of humanity and compassion; 
and prevents him from attending to the salvation 
of his soul, and from looking at those things which 
are unseen and eternal. And in every other case 
where a similar principle holds the supreme seat 
in the affections, similar effects will be produced 
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a THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. © 
“ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven tmage, 
nor any likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the waters under the earth: thou shalt nat, bow: 


down thyself to them, nor serve them.’ 

The first commandment, which I have illus- 
trated above, respects the object of our worship; 
forbidding us to substitute any other being in the 
room of God, or to offer it that homage which is 
due to the eternal Jehovah. This second com- 
mandment respects the manner in which he is to 
be worshiped. And in regard to the manner in 
which the Divine Being is to be contemplated 
and adored, it is expressly declared, that no | 





hor representation of this incomprehensible Being 
is at any time, or on any account, to be formed 
This command, like the former, might at first 
sight appear to be unnecessary, if the almost uni- 
versal practice of mankind had not taught us that 
there is no disposition which the human mind is 
more apt to indulge, than to endeavor to bring 
the invisible Divinity within the range of our 
senses, and to contemplate him as such a one as 
ourselves. The necessity of this injunction, its 
_ Teasonableness, and the folly and absurdity of the 
practice against which it is directed, will appear 
from the following considerations. 

The Divine Being fills the immensity of space, 
with his presence, and to his essence we can set 
no bounds. He inhabited eternity, before the 
_earth or the heavens were brought into existence, 
rejoicing in the contemplation of his own excel- 
lencies, and in the future effects of his power and 
benevolence. He is a spiritual uncompounded 
substance, and consequently invisible to mortal 
eyes, and impalpable to every other organ of sen- 
sation. His omnipotence neither man nor angel 
can scan, nor can they explore the depths of his 
wisdom and intelligence, When universal silence 
and solitude reigned throughout the infinite void— 
when not a sound was heard nor an object seen 
within the immeasurable extent of boundless 
space—at his command, worlds, numerous as the 
sand, started into being. Thousands of suns dif- 
fused their splendors through the regions of im- 
mensity; the ponderous masses of the planetary 
globes were launched into existence, and impelled 
in their rapid courses through the sky; their sur- 
faces were adorned with resplendent beauties, and 
replenished with myriads of delighted inhabitants. 
The seraphim and the cherubim began to chant 
their hymns of praise, and “shouted for joy”’ 
when they beheld worlds emerging from the 
voids of space. _ motion, activity, beauty, 
grandeur, splend lumination, and rapturous 
joy, among unnumbered intelligences, burst upon 
the view, where a little before nothing appeared 
but one immense, dark, and cheerless void. And 
ever since duration began to be measured, either 
in heaven or on earth, by the revolutions of ce- 
lestial orbs, the same omnipotent energy has been 
incessantly exerted in directing the movements of 
all worlds and systems, and in upholding them in 
their vast career. Of a being invested with attri- 
butes so glorious and incomprehensible, with 
power so astonishing in its effects, with goodness 
so boundless, and with wisd=m so unsearchable, 
what image or representation can possibly be 






onigctagpnd circumstances that are mean, ridicu- 
ie » and grotesque, it has a tendency to degrade 

is character, and to lessen our veneration. For 
the. respect. we entertain for ay dividual is 
founded on the view we. take of . in all the 
aspects in which he may be contemplated. For 
asimilar reason, every attempt to represent the 
Divine Majesty by sensible images, must have a 
tendency to narrow our conceptions of his glory, 
to debase his character, and to lessen our reve- 
rence and esteem. What possible similitude can 
there ‘be between that mighty being, who by his 
word lighted up the sun, and diffused ten’ thou- 
sands of such immense luminaries through the 
regions of creation, whose hand wields the planets, 
and rolls them through the tracts of immensity; 
between him who “ meteth out the heavens with 
| a span, and holds the ocean in the hollow of his 
hand,” and the most resplendent image that was 
ever formed by human hands! 
himself, with all his immensity of splendor, al- 
though our minds were expanded to comprehend 
his vast magnificence, would form but.a poor and 
pitiful image of Him, whose breath has kindled 
ten thousand times ten thousand suns. How 
much less can a block of marble or a stupid ox 
adumbrate tigi lories of the King eternal, im- 
mortal, and invisible! It will doubtless redound 
to the eternal disgrace of the human character, in 
every region of the universe where it is known, 
that ever such an impious attempt was made by 
the inhabitants of our degenerate world, as to 
compare the glory of the incorruptible God to an 
image made like to corruptible man. Wherever 
such attempts have been made, there we behold 


the intellectual faculties darkened, bewildered, and, 
degraded; the moral powers perverted and de- 
praved; groveling affections predominating over 
the dictates of reason, and diabolical passions 
raging without control. . Hence, too, the debasing 
tendency of all those attempts which have been 
made to introduce into the Christian church, pic- 
tures and images, to represent “The invisible 
things of God,” and the sufferings of the Re- 
deemer. For, wherever such practices prevail, 
the minds of men will generally be found to en- 
tertain the grossest conceptions of the Divine Be- 
ing, and of the solemn realities of religion. 

But the principal reason why any representation 
of God is expressly forbidden in this command- 
ment, is, that whenever such a practice commences, 
it infallibly euas “> adoring the image itself, instead 
of the object it was intended to represent. Or, in 
other words, the breach of this commandment 
necessarily and uniformly leads to a breach of the 
first. Notwithstanding the shock which the hu- 
man mind appears to have received by the fall, it 
is altogether inconceivable, that any tribe of man- 
kind should have been so debased and }yrutalized, 
as, in the first instance, to mistake a crocodile, or 
the stump of a tree, however beautifully carved, 
for the Creator of heaven and earth. Such ob- 
jects appear to have been first used as symbols or 
representations of the Deity, in order to assist the 
mind in forming a conception of his invisible at- 
tributes. But as they had a direct tendency to 
debase the mind, and to obscure the glory of the 
Divinity, in process of time they began to be re- 
garded by the ignorant multitude as the very gods 
themselves, which they were at nrst intended to 





formed which will not tend to contract our con- 
ceptions, and to debase th character of the infi- 
nite and eternal Mind! “To whom will ye liken 
me, or shall I be equal, saith the Hory Onn!’ 
When a verson of dignity and of respectability 
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represent; and that tribute of adoration was paid 
to the symbol itself, which was originally intended 
to be given to the invisible God, through this sen- 


sible medium. And, when we contemplate kings. 
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of character is caricatured, and associated with 
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human nature in its lowest state of debasement;. 
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and princes, poets and. philosophers, heroes and 





sages, “ young inen and virgins, old mengp age 
dren,”’ le provinces, nations, and conti i 
prostrating themselves. before the shrine of such 
despicable and abominable idols, and the idea of 


almost banished from the world, we 
have reason to feel* ashamed, and to be deeply 
humbled, that we belong to a race of intelligences 
that have thus so grossly prostituted their rational 
and moral powers. 

The only natural image or representation of 
God which is set before us for our contemplation, 
is, the boundless universe which his hands have 
formed; and his moral image is displayed in the 
laws which he has published, in the movements 
of his providence, and in the face of Jesus Christ 
his Son, who is “the image of the invisible God, 
and the brightness of his glory.”” All these exhi- 
bitions of the Divine Majesty, we are command 
to study, to contemplate, and admire; and it is 
essentially requisite in order to our acquiring cor- 
rect and comprehensive views of the object of our 
adoration, that no one of these displays of the 
Divinity should be overlooked, or thrown into the 
shade. There are some Christians, who imagine 
they may acquire a competent knowledge of the 
character of God, although they should never 
spend a single moment in contemplating his per- 
fections as displayed in his visible works. In re- 
gard to such, I hesitate not to affirm, that they 
are, to a certain extent, idolaters, and remain will- 
ful idolaters, contented with the most inadequate 
and groveling conceptions of the Deity, so long 
as they refuse to contemplate, with fixed atten- 

ion, and with intelligence, the operations of his 
hands, If a man’s ideas never extend beyond the 

ounds of his visible horizon, or beyond the limits 
of the country in which he resides, and if, at the 
same time, he has overlooked the most striking 
displays of divine wisdom and goodness within 
these bounds—his conceptions of the Divine Being 
himself, will nearly correspond with the concep- 
tions he forms of his works. If his views be even 
confined within the limits of the globe on which 
he dwells, his conceptions of God will still be 
groveling, distorted, and imperfect. And, there- 
fore, the idea which such an individual forms to 
himself of God, may be inferior to that which is 
due to one of the higher orders of created intel- 
ligences. And, if so, he has only an image of a 
creature in his mind, instead of a comprehensive 
conception of the Great Creator. We have too 
much reason to believe, that there are multitudes 
‘in the religious world, who pass for enlightened 
‘Christians, whose ideas of the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe do not rise beyond the conceptions 
we ought to form of the powers and capacities of 
‘Gabriel the archangel, or of one of the highest 
vorder of the seraphim. 

We can never expect, from the very nature of 
things, to be able to explore the depths of Jeho- 
vah’s essence, or to comprehend the whole range 
of his dominions and government. But, a large 
portion of his operations lies open to our inspec- 
tion; and it is from an enlightened contemplation 
of what is presented to our view in the visible 
universe, that we are to form our conceptions of 
the grandeur of the Eternal Mind For, it may 
be admitted as an axiom, both in natural and re- 
vealed theology, that our conceptions of God will 
nearly correspond with the conceptions we acquire of 
the nature and extent of his operations. In the 
Universe around us, we perceive an image of his 
infinity, in so far as a finite and material exist- 
ence can adumbrate the attributes of an Infinite 
and Invisible Existence. When we lift our eyes 
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toward the midnight sky, we behold a thousand 
suns diffusing their splendors from regions of 
space immeasurably distant. When we apply a 
telescope to any portion of this vast concave, we 
perceive thousands more which the unassisted eye 
cannot discern. When we increase the magnify- 
ing powers of the instrument, we descry canumer- 
ous orbs of light, stretching still farther into the 
unfathomable depths of space; so that there ap- 
pear no limits to the scene of creating power 
When the eye of reason penetrates beyond all 
that is visible through the most powerful tele- 
Scopes, it contemplates a boundless region teeming 
with other resplendent suns and systems, whose 
number and magnificence overwhelm the imagi- 
nation; so that no limit can be set to the excur- 
sions of the intellect when it wings its flight over 


emblage of material splendor, over its move- 
ments, and over all the diversified ranks of intel- 
ligence it supports, God eternally and unchangea- 
bly presides. He isan Infinite Being;—and in 
this immense universe which he has opened to 
our view, he has given us an image of his infinity, 
which corresponds with the perfections which the 
inspired writers ascribe to him—and without a 
contemplation of which, the mind must have a 
very unworthy and circumscribed idea of the at- 
tributes of the Eternal Mind. Even in many of 
the objects which surround us in this lower world, 


las wide empire of Jehovah. Over all this vast 


we perceive an image of the infinity of the Crea- 
‘tor icularly in those living worlds which are 
co in.a few drops of water, some of the 
inh nts of which are several hundreds of thou- 


sands of times smaller than the least grain of sand. 
To the contemplation of such objects we are di- 
rected by God himself, in order to acquire an im- 
pressive view of his character and operations 
“Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath 
created these orbs, that bringeth out their host by 
number: he calleth them all by names, by the 
greatness of his miight, for that he is strong in 
power.” — And, the prophets, when reasoning 
against idolatry, present us with a train of thought 
similar to that to which I have now adverted. 
They describe the Almighty as « sitting on the 
circle of the heavens, and the inhabitants of the 
earth as grasshoppers in his sight.’? They repre- 
sent him as “ measuring the waters in the hollow 
of his hand, be ee the mountains in scales, 
and meting out, the heavens with a span—before 
whom all nations are as the drop of a bucket, and 
are counted to him less than nothing and vanity.” 

It is strange, indeed, that the duty of contem- 
plating the image of God as impressed upon his 
works, should be so much ovatltioked by the great 
body of the Christian world, notwithstanding the 
-obvious reasonableness of this duty, and the point- 
ed injunctions in relation to it which are reiterated 
in every department of the word of God. It is 
still more strange, that the instructions of many 
religious teachers have a tendency to dissuade 
Christians from engaging in this duty, by the 
foolish contrasts they attempt to draw between 
the word and the works of God; so that the great 
mass of Christians are left to remain half idola- 
ters for want of those expansive conceptions of 
God which a knowledge of his works is calculated 
to produce. 

It is also most unaccountable, 
ple of reason, and of Revelation 
neglect of this duty should never be accounted 
either as a sin, or as a want of that respect which 
is due to the Majesty of heaven. We have known 
persons rebuked, and even excluded from a Chris- 
tian Church, for holding a metaphysical sentiment 
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different from their brethren respecting the divine 
plans and decrees; but we never heard of an indi- 
vidual being either reproved or admonished by a 
Christian society, for neglecting to contemplate 
the character of God as displayed in his works, 
. although he had lived fifty years amidst the mag- 
nificence of creation, and had acquired little 
more knowledge of his Creator, from this source, 
than the ox which browses on the grass. Yet, to 
this neglect is to be imputed a great proportion of 
those groveling conceptions, superstitious notions, 
and distorted views of the doctrines of religion 
which still disgrace the Christian world. ‘This 
fact is still more unaccountable, when we consider 
that a knowledge of the abstrusities and techni- 
calities of science is not requisite in order to the 
performance of this duty. It requires only the 
eye of sense, of reason, and of devotion to be di 
rected to the scene of divine operation within us, 
and around us, and to be occasionally fixed on the 
object we contemplate, in order to appreciate the 
perfections and the glory of the ever present 
Deity. Although there were no other striking 
objects around us, the single fact of the apparent 
Tevolution of the celestial concave, with all its 
magnificent orbs, around the earth every twenty- 
four hours, is sufficient to overpower the mind of 
every rational observer with admiration and won- 
der, if his attention were seriously directed to it 
only for a single hour. The ideas of majesty, of 
grandeur, and of omnipotent energy whi i 
single circumstance is calculated to in: 
such as irresistibly to lead the mind tot 
templation of a Being whose perfections are in- 
comprehensible, and whose ways are past finding 
out. Yet, I believe, it may be affirmed with truth, 
that more than one half of the Christian world 
are ignorant that such a fact exists;* such is the 
indifference and the apathy with which many re- 
ligionists view the wonderful works of God. 

It was chiefly owing to such criminal inatten- 
tion to the displays of the Divine Character in 
the works of creation, that the inhabitants of the 
Pagan world plunged themselves into all the ab- 
surdities and abominations of idolatry. “ For the 
invisible things of God, even his eternal power 
and godhead, are clearly seen in the things that 
are made,”’ if men would but open their eyes, and | 
exercise their powers of intelligence. “ The hea- 
vens declare the glory of Jehovah,” they declare 
it to all the inhabitants of the earth. ‘There is 
no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard: their line is gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world.” 









Tn reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice; 
Forever singing, as they shine, 

‘The hand that made us is divine.’ ” 


But the Heathen world did not listen to the in- 
structions thus conveyed, nor did they apply their 
understandings, as they ought to have done, to 
trace the invisible things of God, from the visible 
displays of his character and perfections, in the 
universe around them. ‘They became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish hearts were 
darkened; and professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools.’”? While “the harp: and the 
viol, the tabret, the pipe, and the wine were in 
their feasts, they regarded m*t the works of the 





* Here I refer simply to the apparent motion of the hea- 


other alternative—the motion of the earth. In either case 
the mind is overpowered with ideas of grandeur and of Al- 
mighty power. See this topic more particularly illustrated 
in “Christ. Philosopher.” a" 
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Lord, nor considered the operations of his hands.” — 


“Wherefore they were given up by God to in- 
dulge’’ in vile affections, and “to worship and 
serve the creature rather than the Creator, who 
is blessed forever.”? And, even under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, we have too much reason to 
fear, that effects somewhat analogous to these 
have been produced, and a species of mental idol- 
atry practiced by thousands who have professed 
the religion of Jesus; owing to their inattention 
to the visible operations of Jehovah, and to their 
not connecting them with the displays of his cha- 
racter and agency as exhibited in the revelations 
of his word. 


THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 


‘4 


“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain.’ 


The name of any person is that which distin- 
guishes him from other individuals. Whatever 
word is employed to distinguish any object, whe- 
ther animate or inanimate, is its name. In like 
manner, the Name of God is that by which he is 
distinguished from all other beings. It includes 
those terms which express his nature and charac-~ 
ter, as Jehovah—those titles by which his relation 
to his creation is designated, as “The Creator of 
the ends of the earth,—The Father of mercies,— 
The God of salvation,’’? &c.—the attributes of 
which he is possessed, as his Eternity, Omnipo- 
tence, Holiness, Justice, &c.—the works which 
he has exhibited in heaven and on earth—the 
movements of his Providence, and the Revelation 
of his word. By every one of these, the charae- 
ter of God is distinguished from that of all other 
beings in the universe. In relation to this name 
or character of the Divine Being, it is solemnly 
commanded that ‘‘ we are not to take it in vain,’— 
that is, we are not to use any of the titles or de- 
signations of the Divine Majesty, for trifling, vain, 
or evil purposes; nor are we to treat any displays 
of his character with levity, profaneness, or irre- 
verence. 

We violate this command, when we use the 
name of God, in common discourse, in a light 
and irreverent manner, when we interlard our 
conversations with unnecessary oaths and asseve- 
rations in which this name is introduced; when 
we swear to what we know to be false, or when 
we multiply oaths in reference to vain and trifling 
concerns; when we imprecate curses and damna- 
tion on our fellow-creatures; when we approach 
God in prayer, without those feelings of reverence 
and awe, which his perfections demand; when 
we swear by any object in heaven or in earth, or 
by the false deities of the heathen world; when 
we treat his wonderful works with indifference or 
contempt; when we endeavor to caricature, and 
misrepresent them, or attempt to throw a vail over 
their glory; when we insinuate that his most glo- 
rious and magnificent works were made for no 
end, or for no end worthy of that infinite wisdom 
and intelligence by whch they were contrived; 
when we overlook or duny the Divine Agency, 
which is displayed in the operations of nature; 
when we murmur and repine at his moral dispen- 
sations, or treat the mighty movements of his pro- 
vidence, whether in ancient or in modern times, 
with a spirit of levity, with ridicule, or with con- 
tempt; when we treat the revelations of the Bible 
with indifference or with scorn; when we make 
the declarations of that book, which unfolds to us 
the sublime and adorable character of Jehovah, 
the subject of merriment and Jest; when we en- 
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w of undermining their divine au- 
when we sneer at the public and pri- 
vate worship of God, and at the ordinances which 
he hath appointed.—In all these and many other 
ways, the name of God is profaned, his character 
reproached, and that reverence of the Divine Be- 
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plishing no end, as displaying no wisdom, and as 
controlled by no intelligent agency. Their appa- 
rent irregularities and defects would be magnified, 
and expatiated upon with diabolical delight; while 
the glorious evidences they exhibit of infinite wis- 
dom and beneficence would be thrown completely 
into the shade. The dispensations of his ‘provi- 


ing, which is the foundation of all religion ands dence would be viewed as an inextricable maze, 


moral order, undermined and subverted. 

When the name or the titles by which a fellow- 
mortal is distinguished, are made the subject of 
banter and ridicule in every company, when they 
are brought forward for the purpose of giving an 
edge to a sarcastic.sneer; and when his employ- 
ments and the works he has constructed are con- 
temned, and associated with everything that is 
mean and degrading; it is an evidence of. the low 
estimation in which he is held by the individual 
who does so, and has a tendency to debase his 
character in the eyes of others. On the same 
principle, the profanation of the name of God, has 
an -evident tendency to lessen our admiration of 
the Majesty of Heaven, and to banish from the 
mind every sentiment of veneration and reve- 
rence. ‘The man who can deliberately violate this 
command, from day to day,—thus offering a con- 
tinual insult to his Maker—proclaims to allaround, 
that he has no emotions ofreverence and affection 
toward that Almighty Being, whose power upholds 
the fabric.of heaven and earth, and who dispenses 
life and death to whomsoever he pleases. “He 
stretcheth out his hand against God, and strength- 
eneth himself against the Almighty.” He pro- 

ims to every reflecting mind, that pride, en- 
mity, rebellion, and irreverence, are deeply seated 
in his heart, and that “the fear of God,” and the 
solemnities of a future judgment “are not before 
his eyes.’’ 

Were the violation of this law to become uni- 
versal among men—the name of God, among all 
ranks, ages, and conditions of life, would be asso- 
ciated, not only with every trifling discourse and 
altercation, but with every species-of ribaldry and 
obscenity. The lisping babe would be taught to 
insult that Mighty Being, from whom it so lately 
derived its existence; and the man of hoary hairs, 
even in the agonies of death, would pass into the 
eternal state, imprecating the vengeance of his 
Maker. All reverence for Jehovah, would, of 
course, be banished from society; no temples 
would be erected to his honor; no silent adora- 
tions of the heart would ascend to his throne; no 
vows would be paid; no forms of worship appoint- 
ed; no tribute of thanksgiving and gratitude would 
be offered to his name,—but the voice of profanity 
and of execration, among high and low, rich and 
poor, the young and the old, in every social inter- 
course, and in every transaction, would resound 
throughout all lands. No motives to excite to 
moral action, would be derived from the authority 
and the omnipresence of God, and from a consi- 
deration of his future retributions; for his charac- 
ter would be reproached, and his authority tram- 
pled under foot by all people. ‘They would set 
their mouths against the heavens in their blasphe- 
mous talk,’’ and they would say, ‘‘ How doth God 
know, and is there knowledge in the Most High?” 
“What is the Almighty that we should serve him, 
and what profit shall we have, if we pray unto 
him?” «'The Lord doth not see, neither doth the 
God of Jacob regard us.’? His wonderful works 
would either be overlooked, or treated, with con- 
tempt, or ascribed to the blind operation of chance 
or of fate. They would be represented as accom- 





without order or design, directed by chance, and 
by the ever-varying caprice of human: bein 

His venerable word would universally become the 
subject of merriment and laughter,—a topic for 


‘the exercise of ribaldry and ridicule, anda theme 


for enlivening the unhallowed song of the drunk- 
ard. The most solemn scenes which it displays, 
and its most joyful and alarming declarations, 


uch are some of the impious practices, and hor- 

ble effects which would follow, if the name of 
Jehovah were universally profaned. The very 
name of religion would be blotted out from the 
eatth, its forms abolished, its sanctions disre- 
garded, its laws violated, virtue and piety annihi- 
lated, the flood-gates of every evil burst open, and 
moral order entirely subverted. 

On the other hand, universal reverence of the 
name and character of God would lead to the 
practice of all the duties of piety and morality. 
The Most High would be recognized with senti- 
ments of veneration at all times; and the silent 
ions of the heart would flow out toward 
places; in the house, and in the street, 
som of the forest, and in the fertile plain, 
in the city, and in the wilderness, under the 
shades of night, and amidst the splendors of day. 
In every place, temples would be erected for his 
worship, hallelujahs of praise would ascend, and 
“incense and a pure offering’’ be presented to his 
name. With reverence and godly fear, with ex- 
pansive views of his magnificence and glory, with 
emotions of affection and of awe would his wor- 
shipers approach him in prayer, in praise, in con- 
templation, and in all the ‘services of his sanctu- 
ary. The whole earth would be consecrated as 
one grand temple, from which a grateful homage 
would ascend from the hearts and from the lips 
of millions of devout worshipers, in all places, 
from the rising to the setting sun. In the domes- 
tic circle, in the social club, in the convivial meet- 
ing, in the streets, in “the high places of the 
city,” in the public walks, in the councils of the 
nations, and in every other intercourse of human 
beings, the name of God would never be men- 
tioned nor his character alluded to, but with feel- 
ings of profound and reverential awe. His works 
would be contemplated with admiration, with re- 
verence, and with gratitude, as proclaiming the 
glory of his kingdom, the depths of his wisdom, 
and the extent of his power. His mighty move- 
ments among the nations would be regarded with 
submission and reverence, as accomplishing. the 
eternal purposes of his will, and his holy word 
would be perused by all classes of men with af- 
fection and delight, as the oracle which proclaims 
the glories of his nature and the excellence of his 
laws, the blessings of his salvation, and the path 
which conduets to eternal felicity in the life to 
come. Such are some of the delightful effects 
which would follow, were a sentiment of profound 
reverence to pervade the whole mass of human 
beings ;—and corresponding sentiments of love 
and affection for each other, would be the neces- 
sary and unceasing accompaniments of respect 
and veneration for their common Parent. 


jBech be equally treated with levity and contempt. 





INSTITUTION OF THE SABBATH. 


THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT. 


“Remember the Sabbath day, to keep tt holy. Six 
days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work; but 
the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God,” &e. 


This,commandment obviously enjoins the set- 
ting apart of one day in ‘seven, as a day of rest 
from worldly labor, and as a portion of time to be 
devoted to the devotional exercises of religion, and 
particularly to the public worship of God. It 
was given forth, not merely to display the Sove- 
reignty of the Lawgiver; but to promote both the 
sensitive and the intellectual enjoyment of man. 
“The Sabbath,” says our Saviour, “was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 

It was made for man, in the first place; as a 
day of rest. In this point of view, it is a most 
wise and merciful appointment, especially when 
we consider the present condition of mankind, as 
doomed to labor, and toil, and to the endurance of 
many sorrows. When we reflect on the tyrannical 
dispositions which prevail among mankind, on the 
powerful influence of avarice over the human 
mind, and on the almost total absence of benevo- 
lence and compassion toward suffering humanity, 
wherever such dispositions predominate, we can- 
not but admire the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Creator, in the appointment of a weekly jubilee 
for the rest and refreshment of laborers spent with 
toil. On this day, the master has an opportunity 
of divesting his'mind of worldly cares and ar xie- 
ties, the servant of obtaining liberty and respite 
from his toilsome employments; and laborers of 
every class, of enjoying repose in the bosom of 
their families. Such, however, are the avaricious 
dispositions, and the contracted views of a great 
proportion of mankind, that they are apt to regard 
the institution of the Sabbath as an obstruction to 
the advancement of their worldly interests: They 
will calculate how much labor has been lost by 
the rest of one day in seven, and how much wealth 
might have been gained, had the Sabbath not in- 
tervened to interrupt their employments. But all 
such selfish calculations, even in a worldly point 
of view, proceed on the principles of a narrow and 
short-sighted policy. We know by experience, that, 
on the six days out of seven appointed for labor, 
all the operations requisite for the cultivation of 
the fields, and for the manufacture of every useful 
article for the comfort of mankind, can be per- 
formed with ease, and without the least injury to 
any class of men. And what more could be ac- 
complished, although the Sabbath were converted 
into a day of labor? Were this violation of the 
divine command to become universal, it might be 
shown that, instead of producing an increase of 
wealth, it would infallibly produce an increase 
of toil and misery in relation to the great mass of 
mankind, without any corresponding pecuniary 
compensation. The laboring class at present re- 
ceive little more wages than is barely sufficient to 
procure the necessaries of life. If their physical 
strength would permit them to work eighteen 
hours a day, instead of twelve, it is beyond a doubt, 
that, in a very short time, the work of eighteen 
hours would. be demanded by their employers for 
the price of twelve—partienlarly in all cases 
where a sufficient number oi laborers can be 
easily obtained. In like manner, were the Sab- 
bath to-be used as a day of labor, the wages of 
seven days would soon be reduced to what is now 
given for the labor of six. In the first instance, 
indeed, before such a change was thoroughly ef- 
fected. the laboring part of the community would 
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acquire a seventh part more wages every week 
than they did before; and men unaccustomed to 
reflection, and who never look beyond a present 
temporary advantage, would imagine that they 
had acquired a new,resource for increasing their 
worldly gain. But, in a very short time, when 
the affairs of the social state were brought toa 
certain equilibrium, they would be miserably un- 
deceived; and the abolition of the Sabbath, instead 
of bringing along with it an increase of wealth, 
would carry in its train an increase of labor,—a 
continued series of toilsome and unremitting ex- 
ertions, which would waste their animal powers, 
‘eut short the years of their mortal existences, 
“make their lives bitter with hard bondage,’’ and 
deprive them of some of the sweetest enjoyments: 
which they now possess. 

And as the Sabbath was appointed for the rest 
| of man, so it was also intended as a season of re- 
pose for the inferior animals which labor for our 
profit. “The seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor 
the stranger that is within thy gates.’ This in- 
junction exhibits the compassionate care and ten- 
derness of the Creator in a very amiable and 
impressive point of view. It shows us, that the 
enjoyments of the lowest ranks of sensitive exist- 
ence are not beneath his notice and regard. As he 
knew what degree of relaxation was necessary for 
the comfort of the laboring animals, and as he fore- 
saw that the avarice and cruelty of man would 
endeavor to deprive them of their due repose, so 
he has secured to them, by a law which is to con- 


rest of one day in seven in common with their 
proprietors and superiors. And this privilege they 
will undoubtedly enjoy hereafter, in a more emi- 
nent degree than they have yet done, when man 
himself shall be induced to pay a more cordial and 
unreserved obedience to this divine precept,— 
when “he shall call the Sabbath a delight, and 
the holy of the Lord honorable.” 

Again, the Sabbath was appointed for man, as 
a season for pious recollection, and religious con- 
templation. “ Remember the Sabbath day, to keep 
it holy.’ Amidst the numerous cares and labori- 
ous employments of human life, it is impossible 
to fix the mind, for any length of time, on the 
divine glory, as displayed in the works of crea- 
tion, on the important facts and doctrines of re- 
vealed religion, and on the grand realities of the 
life to come. And, therefore, if the laboring 
classes enjoyed no regular season of repose for 
serious reflection, and religious instruction, the 
objects of religion would soon be entirely neglect- 
ed, and the impression of a future world evanish 
from the mind. But in the wise arrangements of 
the beneficent Creator, an opportunity is afforded 
to all ranks of men for cultivating their moral 
and intellectual powers, and for directing them to 
the study and contemplation of the most glorious 
and interesting objects. As the Sabbath was ori- 
ginally instituted as a sacred memorial of the 
finishing of the work of creation, so it is obvious 
that the contemplation of the fabric of the wni- 
yerse, and of the perfections of its Almighty Au- 
thor therein displayed, ought to form one part of 
the exercises of this holy day; and consequently, 
that illustrations of this subject ought to be fre- 
quently brought before the view of the mind in 
those discourses which are delivered in the assem- 
blies of the saints. Since the references to this 
subject, throughout the whole of divine revela- 
tion, are so frequent and so explicit, it is evident, 





tinue in force so long as the earth endures, the 
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intended that this amazing work | of God is the only correct standard of religious 
peseting ee a with admiration, | worship, so our devotional exercises both in pub- 


and make a deep and reverential impression upon 
every mind. To call to remembrance a period 
when there was no terraqueous globe, no sun, nor 
moon, nor planets, nor starry firmament, when 
darkness and inanity reigned throughout the infi- 
nite void—to listen to the voice of God resound- 
ing through the regions of boundless space, “Lr 
THERE, BE LIGHT; and light was’’—to behold ten 
thousands of spacious suns instantly lighted up 
at his command—to trace the mighty masses of 
the planetary worlds projected from the hand of 
Omunipotence, and running their ample circuits 
with a rapidity which overwhelms our concep- 
tions—to contemplate the globe on which we 
stand emerging from darkness and confusion to 
light and order; adorned with diversified scenes 
of beauty and of sublimity, with mountains, an 

plains, with rivers, and seas, and oceans; and with 
every variety of shade and color; cheered with 
the melody of the feathered songsters, and with 
the voice of man, the image of his Maker, where 
a little before eternal silence had prevailed,—to 
reflect on the Almighty energy, the boundless in- 
telligence, and the overflowing beneficence dis- 
played in this amazing scene—has a tendency to 
elevate and expand the faculties of the human 
mind, and to. excite emotions of reverence and 
adoration of the omnipotent Creator. This is a 
work which the eternal Jehovah evidently intend- 
ed to be held in everlasting remembrance, by man 
on earth, and by all the inhabitants of the hea- 
venly regions. It is the mirror of the Deity, and 
the natural image of the invisible God; and it 
forms the als of all those moral dispen- 
sations toward his intelligent offspring, which 
will run parallel with eternity itself. And, there- 
fore, to overlook this subject in the exercises of 
the Sabbath, is to throw a vail over the glories of 
the Deity, to. disregard. the admonitions of his 
word, and to contemn one of the most magnifi- 
cent and astonishing displays of Divine perfec- 
tion. “By the word of Jehovah were the hea- 
vens made, and all the host of them, by the breath 
of his mouth. He gathereth the waters of the 
sea together as a heap, he layeth up the depth in 
storehouses. Let all the earth fear the Lord; let 
all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of 
him. For he spake, and it was done, he com- 
manded, and it stood fast.’? 

This is a command which never was abrogated, 
and which never can be abrogated in relation to 
any intelligent beings, so long as the Creator 

ists, and so long as the universe remains as a 
memorial of his power and intelligence. Those 
sacred songs which are recorded inScripture for 
directing the train of our devotional exercises, 
are full of this subject, and contain specimens of 
elevated sentiments, of sublime devotion, incom- 
parably superior to what is to be found in any 
other record, whether ancient or modern.* But 
man, whose unhallowed. hand pollutes and de- 
grades every portion of revelation which he at- 
tempts to improve, has either endeavored to set 
aside the literal and sublime references of these 
divine compositions, or to substitute in their place 
the vague and extravagant fancies of weak and 
{njudicious minds, for directing the devotional 
exercises of Christian churches.t As the book 





* See particularly Psalms 8, 18, 19, 29, 33, 65, 66, 68, 74, 
89, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 100, 104, 107, 111, 135, 136, 139, 145, 
146, 147, 148, &c./&e. 

t There allude to several collections of Hymns which have 
been introduced into the public worship of Christian societies 
—many of which, contain a number of vague and injudicious 





lic and in private, ought to be chiefly, if not sole- 
ly, directed by the examples of devotion contained 
in the inspired writings, which are calculated to 
regulate and enliven the pious exercises of men 
of every age and of every clime. ae 

But, the celebration of the work of creation is 
not the only, nor the principal exercise to which 
we are called on the ChristianSabbath. Had man 
continued in primeval innocence, this would pro- 
bably have constituted his chief employment. 
But he is now called to celebrate, in conjunction 
with this exercise, a most glorious deliverance 
from sin and misery, effected by the Redeemer 
of mankind. And, for this reason, the Sabbath 
has been changed from the seventh to the first 
day of the week, in memorial of the resurrection 


lof Christ, when he was “declared to be the Son 


of God with power.” In this deliverance, as in 
the first creation, a variety of the grandest and 
most interesting objects is presented to our view: 
—The Son of God manifested in the flesh—the 
moral image of the invisible Creator embodied in 
a human form, displaying every heavenly disposi- 
tion, and every divine virtue, performing a series 
of the most astonishing and beneficent miracles, 
giving sight to the blind, and hearing to the deaf, 
making the lame man leap as a hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb tossing, restoring the infuriated 
maniac to the exercise of reason, commanding 
diseases to fly at the signal of a touch, recalling 
departed spirits from the invisible world, raising 
the dead to life, and, on every occasion, impart- 
ing heavenly instructions to attending multitudes. 
We behold this illustrious personage suspended 
on the cross, encompassed with the waters of af- 
fliction, and with the agonies of death; the vail 
of the temple rent in twain, from the top to the 
bottom—the rocks of mount Calvary rent asunder 
—the sun covered with blackness—darkness sur- 
rounding the whole land of Judea—the graves 
opening—the dead arising, and the Prince of Life 
consigned to the mansions-of the tomb. On the 
third. morning after this solemn scene, “a great 
earthquake”? having shaken the sepulcher of the 
Saviour, we behold him bursting the prison-doors 
of the tomb, and awakening to a new life, which 
shall never end—we behold celestial messengers, 
in resplendent forms, descending from the ethereal 
regions to announce to his disconsolate disciples, 
that he who was dead “is alive, and lives for ever- 
more;’’ we behold him, at length, bestowing his 





sentiments, and extravagant fancies, while they entirely 
omit many ef those subjects on which the inspired writers 
delight to expatiate. This position could easily be illustrat- 
ed by abundance of examples, were it expedient in this place. 
Tam firmly of opinion, that the praises of the Christian church 
ought to be celebrated in Scripture-language—that selec- 
tions for this purpose should be made from the book of Psalms, 
the Prophets, and the New Testament writers, which shall 
embody every sentiment expressed in the original, without 
gloss or comment, and be as nearly as possible in the very 
words of Scripture. This has been partly effected in many 
of the Psalms contained in metrical version, used in the 
Scottish Church, in ‘which simplicity, and sublimity, and a 
Strict adherence to the original, are beautifully exemplified, 
In this case there would be no need for a separate hymn- 
book for Baptists, Methodists, Independents, Presbyterians, 
and Episcopalians, But, when a poet takes an insulated pas- 
sage of Scripture, and spins out a dozen stanzas about it, he 
may Interweave, and most frequently does, as many fancies 
of his own as he pleases. Were the ideas contained in certain 
hymns to be painted on canvass, they would represent, either 
a congeries of clouds and mists, or a group of distorted and 
unnatural objects. And why should such vague ‘fancies, 
and injudicious representations, be imposed on a Christian 
assembly? What a disgrace is thrown upon Christianity, 
when the different sects of Christians cannot cordially join 
together in the same songs of thanksgiving and praise to 
their common Father and Lord 2 
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last benediction on his faithful followers, rising 
above the confines of this earthly ball, wingin 
his way on a resplendent cloud, attended by 
myriads of angels, through distant regions which 
“eye hath not seen;”’ and entering “into heaven 
itself, there to appear in the presence of God for 
us.”? Jn the redemption achieved by this glorious 
person, we are directed to look back on that scene 
of misery in which sin has involved the human 
race, and to those “regions of sorrow and doleful 
shades,”’ from which his mercy has delivered us; 
and to look forward to a complete deliverance 
from moral evil, to a resurrection from the grave, 
to a general assembly of the whole race of Adam 
—to the destruction and renovation of this vast 
globe on which we dwell, and to the enjoyment of 
uninterrupted felicity, in brighter regions, while 
countless ages roll away.—Such are some of the 
sublime and interesting objects which we are | 
called upon to contemplate and to celebrate on 
the day appointed for the Christian Sabbath—ob- 
jects which have a tendency to inspire the mind 
with sacred jey, and with an anticipation of noble 
employments in the life to come. 

Again, the Sabbath was appointed as a stated 
season for the public worship of God. As man- 
kind are connected by innumerable ties, as they 
are subject to the same wants and infirmities, are 
exposed to the same sorrows and afflictions, and 
stand in need of the same blessings from God,— 
it is highly reasonable and becoming, that they 
should frequently meet together, to offer up in 
unison their thanksgiving and praise to their com- 
mon Benefactor, and to supplicate the throne of 
his mercy. These exercises are connected with 
a variety of interesting and important associations. 
In the public assemblies where religious worship 
is performed, “the rich and the poor meet toge- 
ther.’? Within the same walls, those who would 
never have met in any other. circumstances, are 
placed exactly in the same situation before Him 
in whose presence all earthly distinctions evanish, 
and who is the Lord, and “the Maker of them 
all.”” Here, pride and haughtiness are abased; all 
are placed on the same level as sinners before 
Him “who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity;” the loftiness of man is humbled, the 
poor-are raised from the dust, and the Lord alone 
is exalted in the courts of his holiness. Here, 
cleanliness and decency of apparel are to be seen, 
and human nature appears, both in its physical 
and its moral grandeur.* Here, civility of de- 
portment, and kindly affections are generally dis- 
played. Here, we feel ourselves in the immediate 
presence of Him before whom all nations are as 
the drop of a bucket; we feel our guilty and de- 
pendent character, and stand, as suppliants, for 
mercy to pardon, and for grace to help us in the 
time of need. Here, knowledge of the most im- 
portant kind is communicated to assembled mul- 
titudes, almost “without money and without 
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a foretaste of the blessedness of heaven, and an 
earnest of the delightful intercourses and employ- 
ments of “the saints in light.” 

Let us now suppose, for a moment, that the 
Sabbath, and its exercises, were universally abo- 
lished from the civilized world. What would be 
the consequences? The knowledge of the true 
God, which the institution of the Sabbath, more 
than any other mean, has tended to perpetuate, 
would soon be lost, his worship abandoned, and 
religion and moral principle buried in the dust. 
In Pagan countries, where the Sabbath is un- 
known, the true God is never adored, the soul of 
man is debased, and prostrates itself before the 
sun and moon, and even before demons, monsters, 
insects, reptiles, and blocks of woodandstone. In 
France, where the Sabbath was for a season abo- 
lished, an impious phantom, called the Goddess of 
Reason, was substituted in the room of the Omni- 
potent and Eternal God; the Bible was held up to 
ridicule, and committed to the flames; man was de- 
graded to the level of the brutes; his mind was as- 
similated to a piece of clay, and the cheering pros- 
pects of immortality were transformed into the 
shades of an eternal night. Atheism, Skepticism, 
and Fatalism, almost universally prevailed; the 
laws of morality were trampled under foot; and 
anarchy, plots, assassinations, massacres, and le- 
galized plunder, became “ the order of the day.”’— 
With the loss of the knowledge of God, all im- 
pressions of the Divine presence, and all sense. of 
accountableness for human actions, would be 
destroyed. The restraints of religion, and the 
prospect of a future judgment, would no longer 
deter from the commission of crimes; and nothing 
but the dread of the dungeon, the gibbet, or the 
rack, would restrain mankind from the constant 
perpetration of cruelty, injustice, and deeds of 
violence. Nosocial prayers, from assembled mul- 
titudes, would be offered up to the Father of mer- 
cies; no voice of thanksgiving and praise would 
ascend to the Ruler of the skies; the work of 
creation, as displaying the perfections of the 
Deity, would cease to be admired and comme- 
morated; and the movements of Providence, and 
the glories of redemption, would be overlooked 
and disregarded. The pursuit of the objects of 
time and sense, which can be enjoyed only fora 
few fleeting years, would absorb every faculty of 
the soul; and the realities of the eternal world 
would either be forgotten, or regarded as idle 
dreams. In short, were the Sabbath abolished, 
or, were the law which enforces its observance to 
be reversed, man would be doomed to spend his 
mortal existence in an unbroken series of inces- 
sant labor and toil; his mental powers would lau- 
guish, and his bodily strength would be speedily 
wasted. Habits of cleanliness, civility of deport- 
ment, and decency of apparel, would be disre- 
garded; and the persons, and the habitations of 
the laboring classes, would soon resemble the 








price.” Here, the poorest beggar, the youth, and 
the man of hoary hairs, may learn the character 
of the true God, and of Jesus Christ whom he 
hath sent—the way to eternal happiness—the 
sources of consolation under the afflictions of life 
—and the duties they owe to their Creator, and 
to all mankind. In a word, here the sinner, in 
the midst of his unhallowed courses, is aroused to 
consideration; and here the suint is animated and 
encouraged in his Christian journey, and enjoys 





* What a striking contrast, even in a physical point of 
view, is presented between a modem assembly of Christian 
worshipers, and the hideous and filthy group of human be- 
ings that are to be seen in the kraal of a Hottentot, cr in the 


cave of a New Hollander. 


filthiness and the wretched objects which are 
seen in the kraal of a Hottentot. Their minds 
would neither be cheered with the prospect of sea- 
sons of stated repose in this world, nor with the 
hope of eternal rest and joy in the world to come. 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 


“ Honor thy Father and thy Mother.” 


The four preceding commandments, whose im- 
portance I have endeavored to illustrate, were 
written on a separate tablet from those that fol- 
low, and have been generally considered as en- 


j joining the practice of piety, cr those duties 
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which more immediately respect God as their ob- 
ject. But they also include the duties we owe to 
ourselves; for in yielding obedience to these re- 
quirements, we promote our best interests in this 
world, and are gradually prepared for participa- 
ting in the enjoyments of the world to come.— 
These laws are binding upon angels and archan- 
gels, and upon every class of intelligent beings, 
in whatever quarter of the universe their local 
residence may be found, as well as upon the in- 
habitants of the earth. The fourth command- 
ment, indeed, in so far as regards the particular 
portion of time to be set apart for the worship of 
God, may possibly be peculiar to the inhabitants 
of our world. Even although the inhabitants of 
such a world as the planet Jupiter were com- 
manded to set apart every seventh natural day 
for the stated public worship of God, the propor- 
tion of absolute time allotted for this purpose, 
would not be the same as ours; for the natural 
day in that world is equal to only ten hours of 
our time. But the spirit of this precept, or, the 
principle on which it is founded, must be common 
to all worlds. For we can conceive. of no class 
of intelligent creatures, on whom it is not obli- 
gatory to devote a certain portion of time for the 
social worship and adoration of their Creator, and 
for commemorating the displays of his Power and 
Benevolence; and all holy intelligences will cheer- 
fully join in such exercises, and will consider it 
as a most ennobling and delightful privilege, to 
engage at stated seasons, along with their fellow- 
worshipers, in admiring and extolling the Un- 
created Source of their enjoyments. But the 
stated seasons appointed by the Creator for such 
solemn acts of worship, the manner and circum- 
stances in which they shall be performed, and the 
number of worshipers that may assemble on such 
occasions, may be different in different worlds, 
according to the situations in which they are 
placed. 

The fifth commandment, to which I am now to 
advert, is.one of those moral regulations which 
may possibly be peculiar to the relations which 
exist in our world; at least, it cannot be supposed 
to apply to the inhabitants of any world where 
the relations of parents and children, of superi- 
ors and inferiors, are altogether unknown. But, 
in the circumstances in which man is placed, it is 
a law indispensably requisite for preserving the 
order and happiness of the social system.—It re- 
quires the exercise of those dispositions, and’ the 
performance of those duties, which are incumbent 
upon mankind, in the various relations in which 
they stand to each other. It, consequently, in- 
cludes within its spirit and references, the duties 
which children owe to their parents, and parents 
to their children; the duties of husbands and 
_ Wives, of masters and servants, of teachers and 
scholars, of brothers and sisters, of the young 
and the old, and of governors and their subjects; 
together with all those dispositions of reverence, 
submission, affection, gratitude, and respect, with 
which the performance of these duties ought to 
be accompanied. It must also he considered as 
forbidding everything that is opposed to these 
dispositions, and to the obedience required; as 
contumacy, rebellion, and want of respect, on the 
part of children toward their parents; disobedi- 
ence of servants to the reasonable commands of 
their masters; and every principle of disaffection 
and of insubordination among the various ranks 
of society. That all this is included within the 
range of this precept, might be proved from the 
principles on which our Saviour explains the sixth 
and seventh commandments, in his Sermon on the 
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Mount, and from the illustrations of these duties 
which are given in the Apostolic epistles, and in 
other parts of Scripture. ‘ j 

As it forms no part of my plan, to enter inte 
any particular explanations of the duties required 
in the Decalogue, which have frequently been 
expounded by many respectable writers, in works 
particularly appropriated to this object,—I shall 
simply illustrate, in a few words, the reasonable- 
ness of this,and the following precepts, from a 
consideration of the effects which would follow, 
were these laws either universally observed, or 
universally violated. 

Were this law to be reversed, or universally 
violated, it is impossible to form an adequate con- 
ception of the dreadful scene of anarchy and con- 
fusion which would immediately ensue. Every 
social tie would be torn asunder, every relation 
inverted, every principle of subordination de- 
stroyed, every government overturned, every rank 
and order of mankind annihilated, and the whole 
assembly of human beings converted into a dis- 
cordant mass of lawless banditti. Every family 
would present a scene ae” confusion, insub- 
ordination, contention, hatred, tumult, and inces- 
sant execration. Instead of love, peace, unity, 
and obedience, the son would rise in rebellion 
against his father, and the father would insult and 
trample under foot his son. To use the words of 
our Saviour, ‘*The brother would deliver up the 
brother to death, and the father the child; and 
the children would rise up against their parents, 
and cause them to be put to death; the daughter 
would be set at variance against her mother, and 
the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law; 
and a man’s foes would be they of his own house- 
hold.’’ Children would be unprovided with pro- 
per food, clothing, and instruction, and left to 
wander, houseless and forlorn, as vagabonds on 
the face of the earth; and parents, abandoned by 
their children, in sickness, poverty, and old age, 
would sink into the grave in wretchedness and 
despair. The young, instead of “rising up be- 
fore the hoary head, and honoring the face of the 
old man,’’ would treat the aged and infirm with 
every mark of scorn, derision, and contempt; and 
would feel a diabolical delight in vexing, thwart- 
ing, and overpowering their superiors in age and 
station. No instructions could be communicated 
by teachers and guardians to the rising genera- 
tion; for riot, insolence, insult, derision, and con- 
tempt, would frustrate every effort to communi- 
cate knowledge to a youthful group. No build- 
ing or other work of art could be commenced 
with the certain prospect of being ever finished; 
for its progress would depend upon the whims 
and humors of the workmen employed, who, of 
course, would rejoice in endeavoring to frustrate 
the plans and wishes of their employers. No re- 
gular government nor subordination in a large 
community, could possibly exist; for the great 
mass of society would endeavor to protect every 
delinquent, and would form themselves into a 
league to prevent the execution of the laws— 
These effects would inevitably follow, even al- 
though the requisition contained in this precept, 
were to be viewed as confined solely to the reve- 
rence and obedience which children owe to their 
parents. For, were this obedience withdrawn, 
and an opposite. disposition and conduct uniform- 
ly manifested, the young would carry the saine 
dispositions which they displayed toward their pa- 
rents, into all the other scenes and relations of 
life, and fill the world with anarchy and confu- 
sion. But it would be needless to expatiate on this 
topic, as it appears obvious to the least reflecting 
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mind, that a universal violation of this law would 
quite unhinge the whole fabric of society, and 
would soon put an end to the harmonious inter- 
course of human beings. urs 

“On the other hand, a constant and universal 
obedience to this precept would produce such ef- 
fects on the deformed aspect of our world as 
would transform it into a paradise of moral beau- 
ty, of happiness and love. Every family would 
exhibit a picture of peace and concord, of har- 
mony and affection. No harsh and bitter lan- 
guage, no strifes, nor jars, nor contentions would 
ever interrupt the delightful flow of reciprocal 
affection between parents and children. No longer 
should we behold the little perverse members of 
the domestic circle, indulging their sulky humors, 
and endeavoring to thwart the wishes of their su- 
periors, nor the infuriated parent stamping and 
raging at the obstinacy of his children; nor should 
we hear the grating sounds of discord, and insub- 
ordination which now so frequently issue from the 
family mansion. Every parental command would 
be cheerfully and promptly obeyed. Reverence 
and filial affection would glow in every youthful 
breast toward the father that begat him; and to- 
ward the mother that gave him birth. Their per- 
sons, and their characters would be regarded with 
veneration and respect, and their admonitions 
submitted to without a murmur or complaint.— 
To gladden the hearts of their parents, to run at 
the least signal of their will, to share in their be- 
nignant smile or approbation, and to avoid every 
species of conduct that would produce the least 
uneasiness or pain—would be the unceasing aim 
of all the youthful members of the family circle. 
In sickness, they would smooth their pillows, and 
alleviate their sorrows, watch like guardian angels 
around their bed, drep the tear of affection, and 
pour the balm of consolation into their wounded 
spirits. In the decline of life, they would min- 
ister with tenderness to their support and enjoy- 
ment, guide their feeble steps, sympathize with 
them in their infirmities, cheer and animate their 
dejected spirits, and render ‘their passage to the 
tomb smooth and comfortable. And how de- 
lighted would every parent feel amidst such dis- 
plays of tenderness and affection! There is per- 
haps nothing in the whole range of human enjoy- 
ment that creates a higher and more unmingled 
gratification to parents, than the dutiful and af- 
fectionate conduct of their offspring. It sweetens 
all the bitter ingredients of human life, and adds 
a relish to all its other comforts and enjoyments. 
It imparts a continual satisfaction and serenity to 
the parental breast; it smooths the wrinkles of 
age; it cheers the spirits under the infirmities of 
declining nature, and makes the dying bed of old 
age comfortable and easy. And the joy and 
satisfaction thus felt by parents would be reflect- 
ed into the bosom of their children; which would 
produce a union of interests, a cordiality of affec- 
tion, and a peace and tranquillity of mind in 
every member of the family, which no adverse 
occurrences in future life could ever effectually 
destroy. 

From the family circle the emanations of filial 
piety would spread and diffuse themselves through 
all the other departments of society. ‘The same 
spirit of love and dutiful respect. which united 
and endeared parents to children, and children to 
parents, would unite one family to another, one 
village to another, one city to another, one pro- 
vince to another, one kingdom and empire to an- 
other, until all the tribes of the human race were 
united in kindness and affection, as one great and 
harmonious family. Every dutiful child would 





become a faithful and obedient servant, a docile 
scholar, and a loyal and submissive subject, when 
placed in those ‘relations; and would prove a 
blessing and an ornament to every society of 
which he was a member. And every dutiful and 
affectionate parent, when placed in the station of 
a king, or a subordinate ruler, would display a 
parental affection toward every member of the 
community over which he was appointed. Hence 
it might easily be shown, that an uninterrupted 
and universal observance of this single’ precept, 
viewed in all its connections and bearings, would 
completely regenerate the world—and_that the 
peace, the harmony, and the prosperity of all the 
nations of the earth, will ultimately depend on 
the spirit of filial piety being infused into every 
family. ‘Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
says the Apostle, “which is the first command- 
ment with promise; that it may be well with thee, 
and that thou mayest live long upon the earth.°— 
These words, which are frequently repeated in 
Scriptare, are not empty sounds; nor ought they 
to be deprived, even under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, of their obvious and literal meaning. Filial 
piety has a natural tendency to produce health, 
long life, and prosperity; and could we trace the 
whole of the secret history of Providence in re- 
ference to this precept, we should, doubtless, find 
this position Mean danthy exemplified. At any 
rate, were it universally practiced, it would carry 
along with it a’ train of blessings which would 
convert the tumults and convulsions of nations 
into Mics and tranquillity, and transform the 
moral wilderness of this world into a scene of 
verdure, beauty, and loveliness, which would en- 
rapture the mind of every moral intelligence; and 
among its other benefits, “length of days, and 
long life and peace,’? would undoubtedly “be 
added”’ to the other enjoyments of mankind. 


THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 


“Thou shalt not kill.” 


This precept forbids the taking away of the life 
of sensitive or intelligent existence. The com- 
mand is absolute, without the least exception, as 
it stands in the Decalogue; and it is universal, ex- 
tending to every rational and moral agent. It 
implies, that as every sensitive and every intelli- 
gent being derived its existence from the omni- 
potent Creator of heaven and earth, no one has a 
right to deprive it of that existence, except that 
Being by whom it was bestowed. And, whatever 
exceptions to the universality of this law may be 
admitted, they can be admitted only on the author- 
ity of the Lawgiver himself, who is the Original 
Fountain of existence to all his creatures. The 
principal exceptions to this law are the follow- 
ing:—l. The man who has violently taken away 
the life of another is commanded, by the authori- 
ty of God, to be put to death. “Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood he 
shed.” 'rhis is the dictate of reason as well as of 
revelation; for no human power can recall the 
departed spirit, or re-animate the lifeless corpse, 
and no adequate compensation can ever be given 
for such a crime.* 2. The life of the lower ani- 





* Notwithstanding the considerations here stated, the 
Author is doubtful whether the Creator has conceded to man 
the right of taking away the life of another, even in case ie 
murder, If the passage here quoted ought to be considere 
as a prediction rather than a law, as 18 most probable, it will 
afford no warrant for the destruction, of human life; and 
there is no other injunction of this kind which has any rela- 
tion to the New Testament dispensation. 
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mals is permitted by the same authority to be 
taken away when these animals are necessary for 
our food, or when they endanger our existence. ‘This 
permission was first granted, immediately after 
the flood, to Noah and his descendants. “God 
said to Noah and his sons, everything that moveth 
shall be meat for you;.even as the green herb 
have I given you all things.” Without such a 
positive grant from the Creator, man could have 
had no more right to take away the life of an ox 
or a sheep, than he has to imbrue his hands in the 
blood, or to feast on the flesh of his fellow-men. 
To take the life of any sensitive being, and to 
feed on its flesh, appears incompatible with a state 
of innocence; and, therefore, no such grant was 
given to Adam in paradise; nor does it appear 
that the Antediluvians, notwithstanding their enor- 
mous crimes, ever feasted on the flesh of animals. 
It appears to have been a grant suited only to the 
degraded state of man after the deluge; and, it is 
probable, that as he advances in the scale of mo- 
ral perfection, in the future ages of the world, 
the use of animal food will be gradually laid 
aside, and he will return again to the productions 
of the vegetable kingdom, as the original food of 
man, and as that which is best suited to the rank 
of rational and moral intelligence. And, perhaps, 
it may have an influence, in combination with 
other favorable circumstances, in promoting health 
and longevity—But, although the inferior ani- 
mals are, in the meantime, subjected to our use, 
no permission is granted to treat them with harsh- 
ness or cruelty, or to kill them for the of 
sport and amusement. And, therefore, the man 
who wantonly takes away the lives of birds, hares, 
fishes, and other animals, for the mere gratifica- 
tion of a taste for hunting or fishing, can scarcely 
be exculpated from the charge of a breach of this 
commandment. 

The above are the principal exceptions which 
the Creator has made in reference to the law un- 
der consideration. And it may not be improper 
to remark, that, beside the direct act of murder, 
everything that leads to it, or that has a tendency 
to endanger life, is to be considered as forbidden 
in this commandment. All unkindness and harsh 
treatment exercised towar rvants, dependents, 
and brute animals, by which life may be short- 
ened or rendered intolerable—all furious and re- 
vengeful passions, which may lead to acts of vio- 
lence—all quarreling, fighting, and boxing, either 
for bets, or for the gratification of hatred or re- 
venge—all wishes for the death of others, and all 
contrivances either direct or indirect to compass 

e destruction of our neighbor — all. criminal 
negligence by which our own life or the life of 
others may be.endangered or destroyed—and all 
those actions by which murder may be committed 
as a probable effect, as the burning of inhabited 
houses, and of throwing of the instruments of 
death into the midst of a crowd—are to be re- 
garded as involving the principle of murder, as 
well as the direct acts of suicide, dueling, and as- 
sassination; and, consequently, as violations of 
that law which extends to the secret purposes of 
the heart, as well as to the external actions. Even 
unreasonable anger, malice, and scurrility are 
declared by our Saviour to be a species of mur- 
der: ‘‘Whosoever is angry with his brother with- 
out a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment, 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca,’? 
that is, thou worthless empty fellow, “shall be in 
danger of the council.”’* Life is desirable only 





* Math. v. 22. Christ, in this passage, refers to a court 
among the Jews, composed of twenty-three men, wherein 
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as it is connected with enjoyment, and, therefore, 
when a man treats his brother with such a degree 
of hatred and scurrility, as to render his exist- 
ence either unpleasant or intolerable, he ought to 
_be ranked among the class of murderers. For the 
apostle John declares, without the least limitation, 
that “whosvever hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer, and he that loveth not his brother abideth 
in death.”? And, if this criterion be admitted, a 
train of murderers will be found exist:ng in soci- 
ety far more numerous than is generally supposed. 

It would be needless to attempt an illustration 
ot the consequences which would ensue, were the 
breach of this law to become universal. It is ob- 
vious, on the slightest reflection, that were this 
to happen, human society would soon cease to ex- 
ist. That prophesy which was given forth re- 
specting Ishmael would then receive a most terri- 
ble and extensive accomplishment, in the case of 
every human agent: ‘“ His hand shall be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him.’’ 
Every man would assume the character of an in- 
fernal fiend; every lethal weapon would be pre- 
pared and furnished for slaughter; every peaceful 
pursuit and employment would be instantly aban- 
doned; the voice of wailing and the yells of fury 
and despair, would be heard in every family, in 
every village, in every city, in every field, in 
every kingdom, and in every clime. Every house, 
every street, every valley, every forest, every 
river, every mountain, and every continent,would 
be strewed with fearful devastation, and with the 
mangled carcasses of the slain. The work of de- 
struction would go on with dreadful rapidity, until 
the whole race of man were extirpated from the 
earth, leaving this vast globe a scene of solitude 
and desolation, an immense sepulcher, and a spec- 
tacle of horror to all superior intellizences.—And, 
let it be remembered, that such a picture, horri- 
ble and revolting as it is, is nothing more than 
what would be the natural result of the principle 
of hatred, were it left to its native energies, and 
were it not controlled, in the course of provi- 
dence, by him who sets restraining bounds to the 
wrath of man, 

In order to counteract the tendencies of this 
baleful principle, it is of the utmost importance 
that youth be trained up in habits of kindness, 
tenderness, and compassion, both toward human 
beings, and toward the inferior animals; that an 
abhorrence should be excited in their minds of 
quarreling, fighting, and all mischievous tricks 
and actions; that they be restrained from the in- 
dulgence of malicious and resentful passions; that 
every indication of a cruel and unfeeling dispo- 
sition be carefully counteracted; and that every 
tendency of the heart toward the benevolent af- 
fections, and every principle of active beneficence 
be cultivated and cherished with the most sedu- 
lous care and attention. For, in youth, the foun- 
dation has generally been laid of those malevolent 
principles and passions which have led to robbery 
assassination, and deeds of violence,—which have 
filled the earth with blood and carnage; and which 
have displayed their diabolical energy in so dread- 
ful a manner amidst the contests of communities 
and nations. 

Were the disposition to indulge hatred, which 
leads to every species of murder, completely 
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capital sentences might be passed, on which the malefactor 
might be strangled or beheaded: this was called the Judg- 
ment. But the Sanhedrim, or Council, was the supreme 
Jewish court, consisting of seventy-two; in which the high- 
est crimes were triedy which they, and they alone, punished 





with stoning, which was considered a more terrible death 
than the former, 
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counteracted, the greatest proportion of those 
evils which now afflict our world, would cease to 
exist. Human sacrifices would no longer bleed 
upon Pagan altars; the American Indians would 
no longer torture to death their prisoners taken 
in war, nor the New Zealanders feast upon the 
flesh and the blood of their enemies. The widows 
of Hindostan would no longer be urged to burn 
themselves alive on the corpses of their deceased 
husbands; nor would the mothers of China imbrue 
their hands in the blood of their infant offspring. 
The practice of Dueling would forever cease, and 
would be universally execrated as an outrage on 
common sense, and on every generous and hu- 
mane feeling, and as the silly attempt of a puny 
mortal to gratify wounded pride or disappointed 
ambition, at the expense of the life of his fellow- 
creature. Despotism would throw aside its iron 
scepter, and the nations would be ruled with the 
law of love; and plots, conspiracies, treasons, and 
massacres would be attempted no more. The 
fires of the Inquisition would cease to be kindled, 
the supposed heretic would no longer be consigned 
to the horrors of a gloomy dungeon, racks and 
gibbets and guillotines would be shivered to pieces 
and thrown into the flames, and the spirit of cru- 
elty and persecution would be extirpated from the 
earth. Riot, tumult, and contention would be 
banished from our streets, and harmony and con- 
cord would prevail throughout all our borders. 
War would forever cease to desolate the nations; 
the confused noise of invading armies, the sounds 
of martial music, the groans of dying victims, and 
the hoarse shouts of conquerors, would be heard 
no more. Peace would descend from heaven to 
dwell with man on earth; prosperity would follow 
in her train, science would enlarge its boundaries 
and shed its benign influence upon all ranks; the 
useful arts would flourish and advance toward per- 
fection; philanthropy would diffuse its thousand 
blessings in every direction, and every man would 
sit “ under his vine and fig-tree’”’ in perfect secu- 
rity from all danger or annoyance. 


SEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 


This commandment is to be viewed as compre- 
hending within its prohibition, every species of 
lewdness, both in thought, word, and action; as 
adultery, fornication, incest, polygamy, &c.; and 
likewise all those licentious desires and affections 
from which such actions proceed. In this com- 
prehensive sense it is explained by our Saviour, 
in his Sermon on the Mount, and by the Apos- 
tles, in their letters to the Christian Churches. It 
is founded on the distinction of sexes which exists 
among mankind, and on the law of Marriage, 
which was promulgated immediately after the 
creation of the first pair—a law which was in- 
tended to limit, and to regulate the intercourse of 
the sexes; and to promote purity, affection, and 
order, among’ the several generations of mankind. 
By this law the marriage union is limited to two 
individuals. He who made mankind at the begin- 
ning, says Christ, made them male and female, 
and said, “ For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother and shall cleave to, his wife; and they 
twain shall be one flesh.’ Acd, it might easily 
be shown, from an induction of facts, and from a 
consideration of the present circumstances of the 
human race, that this law, and this alone, is cal- 
culated to promote the mutual affection of the 
married pair, and to secure the peace and happi- 
ness of famil.es, and the harmony of general so- 
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ciety. By this law the union is made permanent, 
so long as the parties exist in this world. “What 
God hath joined, let no man put asunder.” This 
regulation has a tendency to promote union of af- 
fection and interests, and to induce the parties to 
bear with patience the occasional inconveniences 
and contentions which may arise. Were divorces 
generally permitted, on the ground of unsuitable- 
ness of temper, or occasional jars, society would 
soon be shaken to its center. Every real or sup- 
posed insult, or provocation, would be followed 
out, until it terminated in the separation of the 
parties; families would thus be torn into shreds; 
the education’ of the young would be neglected; 
parental authority disregarded; and a door opened 
for the prevalence of unbounded licentiousness. 
Soon after the commencement of the Revolution 
in France, a law, permitting divorces, was passed 
by the National Assembly; and, in less than three 
months from its date, nearly as many divorces as 
marriages were registered in the city of Paris. In 
the whole kingdom, within the space of eighteen 
months, upward of twenty thousand divorces 
were effected; and the nation sunk into a state 
of moral degradation, from the effects of which it 
has never yet recovered. This is one of the many 
practical proofs presented before us, of the danger 
of infringing on any of the moral arrangements 
which the Creator has established. 

The precept under consideration is to be consi 
dered as directly opposed to all promiscuous and 
licentious intercourse between the sexes. And 
the reasonableness of this prohibition will appear, 
if we consider, for a moment, what would be the 
consequences which would inevitably follow were 
this law to be set aside, or universally violated. A 
scene of unbounded licentiousness would ensue, 
which would degrade the human character, which 
would destroy almost all the existing relations of 
society, and unhinge the whole fabric of the moral 
world.—One end of the institution of marriage 
was to “replenish the earth’? with inhabitants, to 
perpetuate the successive generations of men, and 
to train up a virtuous and intelligent race to peo- 
ple the congregation of the heavens. But this 
end would be ultimately frustrated, were a pro- 
miscuous and unlimited intercourse to become 
either general or universal. For, it has been 
found, that, wherever such intercourse partially 
prevails, it strikes at the root of human existence, 
and has a tendency to prevent the operation of 
that law which the Creator impressed on all living 
beings, “ Increase and multiply.” In the haunts 
of licentiousness, in large cities, and in all such 
societies as those which formerly existed in Ota- 
heite, under the name of Arreoy, the laws of na- 
ture are violated, the course of generation ob- 
structed, and numbers of human beings strangled 
at the very porch of existence. So that were 
mankind at large to relapse into such licentious 
practices, the human race, instead of increasing in 
number, to replenish the desolate wastes of our 
globe, according to the Creator’s intention, would 
rapidly decrease every succeeding generation, 
until after the lapse of a few centuries, human 
beings would be entirely extirpated, and the earth, 
barren and uncultivated, would be left to the do- 
minion of the beasts of the forest. 

But, although such a distant event were to be 
altogether disregarded, the immediate conse- 
quences of such unhallowed courses would be 
dismal in the extreme. That union of heart, af- 
fection, and of interests, which subsists between 
the great majority of married pairg, and those reci- 
procal sympathies and endearments which flow 
from this union, would be altogether unknown 
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The female sex (as already happeiigii-gome na- 
tions), with minds uncultivated an 

would be degraded into mere instruments of sens 
tive enjoyment, into household slaves, or into 
sométhing analogous to beasts of burden, and 
would be bought and sold like cattle and horses. 
The minds of all would be degraded to the level 
of brutes, and would be incapable of prosecuting 
either rational or religious pursuits. Their bodies 
would be wasted and enfeebled with squalid dis- 
ease: the infirmities of a premature old age would 
seize upon them; and before they had “lived half 
their days,”’ they would sink into the grave in 
hopelessness and sorrow. A universal sottish- 
ness and disregard of everything except present 
sensual enjoyment, would seize upon the whole 
mass of society, and benumb the human faculties: 
the God of heaven would be overlooked, and the 
important realities of an immortal existence com- 
pletely banished from their thoughts and affee- 
tions. Thousands, and ten thousands of infants 
would be strangled at their entrance into life; and 
the greater part of those who were spared, would 
be doomed to a wretched and precarious exist- 
ence. ‘The training up of the youthful mind to 
knowledge and virtue would be quite neglected; 
and all that civility and softness of manners, 
which are now acquired under the eye of parental 
authority and affection, would unknown in 
society. The endearing relations of father and 
mother, of brothers and sisters, of uncles, aunts, 
and cousins, and all the other ramifications of 
kindred, which now produce so many interésting 
and delightful associations, would fail to be recog- 
nized among men; for in such a state of society, 
the natural relations of mankind would be either 
disregarded, or blended in undistinguishable con- 
fusion. 

Children, neglected or abandoned by their mo- 
thers, would be left to the full influence of their 
own wayward and impetuous passions; they 
would depend for subsistence, either on accident, 
on pilfering, or on the tender mercies of general 
society; they would wander about as vagabonds, 
tattered and forlorn; their hearts shriveled with 
unkindness, their bodies chilled with the rains and 
biting frosts, and deformed with filthiness and dis- 
ease. They would be left to perish in the open 
fields, without a friend to close their eyes; and their 
bodies, unnoticed and unknown, would remain as 
a prey, to be devoured by the fowls of heaven. In 


_ every land would be seen multitudes of houseless 


and shivering females, set adrift by their seducers, 
wandering with their hungry and half famished 
offspring, the objects of derision and contempt; 
and imploring, in vain, the comforts of food, of 
shelter, and protection. For, among human be- 
ings, in such a degraded state, the kindly and be- 
nevolent affections would seldom be exercised; 
cold-blooded selfishness and apathy, in relation to 
the sufferings of others, would supplant all the 
finer feelings of humanity; which would dispose 
them to view the wretched objects around them 
mith perfect indifference, and even with contempt. 
“However it may be accounted for,’ says Dr, 
Paley, “the criminal commerce of the sexes cor- 
rupts and depraves the mind, and the moral cha- 
racter, more than any single species of vice what- 
soever. That ready perception of guilt, that 
prompt and decisive resolution against it, which 
constitutes a virtuous character, is seldom found 
in persons addicted to these indulgences. They 
prepare an easy admission for every sin that seeks 
it; are, in low life, usually the first stage in men’s 
progress to the most desperate villanies; and, in 
high life, to that lamented dissoluteness of prin- 


‘unpolished, | t 
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ciple which manifests itself in a profligacy of pub- 
lic conduct, and a contempt of the obligations of 


habits of libertinism incapacitate and indispose 
the mind for all intellectual, moral, and religious 
pleasures.” * i 

In short, in such a state of society as would 
inevitably accompany a general violation of the 
seventh precept of the moral law, all the softness 
and loveliness of filial piety, of parental affection, 
of brotherly attachment, and of the intercourse of 
kindred, would forever cease; science and litera- 
ture would be neglected; and churches, colleges, 
schools, and academies would crumble into ruins: 
a sufficient ‘stimulus would be wanting to the ex- 
ercise. of industry and economy; a lazy apathy 
would seize upon the mass of society; the earth 
would cease to be cultivated, and would soon be 
covered with briars and thorns, dr changed into 
the barren wastes of an African desert. The 
foundation of all regular government would be 
undermined; for it is chiefly in those habits of 
submission and‘obedience which are acquired un- 
der the domestic roof, that the foundations are laid 
of that subordination which is necessary to secure 
the peace and order of mankind. Society would, 
consequently, be thrown into a state of disorder, 
and would speedily sink into oblivion, in the mire 
of its own pollution. 

The positions now stated could be illustrated, 
were it expedient, by a variety of melancholy 
facts, borrowed from: the history and the present 
state, both of savage and of civilized nations. The 
annals of Turkey, of Persia, of Hindostan, of 
China, of Japan, of the Society Isles, and even 
of the civilized nations of Europe and America, 
would furnish abundance of impressive facts, to 
demonstrate the demoralizing, and brutalizing, 
and. miserable effects which would flow from a 
spirit of universal licentiousness.—W hat revolt- 
ing scenes would open to view, were we to survey 
the haunts of licentiousness which abound in Al- 
giers, in Constantinople, in Teheran, in Pekin, in 


‘Canton, in Jeddo, and other populous cities, where 


the restraints of Christianity are. altogether un- 
known! In such receptacles of impurity, every 
moral feeling is blunted, and every moral prin- 
ciple abandoned. Impiety, profanity, falsehood, 
treachery, perjury, and drunkenness, rear their 
unblushing fronts; and thefts, robberies, and mur- 
ders, follow in their train. The unhappy female 
who enters these antechambers of hell, is, for the 
most part, cut off from all hopes of retreat. From 
that moment, the shades of moral darkness begin 
to close around her; she bids a last adieu to the 
smiles of tenderness and sympathy, to the kind 
embraces of father and mother, of sisters and bro- 
thers, to the house of God, to the instructions of 
his word, and to the society of the faithful. In- 
stead of the cheering sounds of the Gospel of 
peace, her ears become accustomed to oaths, and 
curses, and horrid imprecations; the voice of con- 
science is hushed amidst the din of revelry and 
riot; every generous fecling is shrunk and with- 
ered; she stalks abroad like a painted corpse, to 
fill with horror the virtuous mind, and to allure 
the unwary to the shades of death; until at 
length, wasted with consumption and loathsome 
disease, she is stretched upon the bed of languish- 
ing, abandoned by her former associates, deprived 
of the least drop of consolation, haunted with the 
ghastly apparitions of departed joys, and the fore- 
bodings of futurity, and sinks, “in the midst of 
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ner days,’’ into the chambers of the grave, with- 
out the least hope of a glorious resurrection.— 


And if we consider, that this is a picture of the} 
wretchedness, not only of a few individuals, but 


of thousands, of tens of thousands, and of millions 
of human beings, it is impossible to describe the 
accumulated mass of misery which impurity has 
created, or to form any adequate conception of 
~ the horrible and revolting scenes of wretchedness 
which would be displayed, were the law under 
consideration to be set-aside by all the inhabitants 
of our globe. mn 

There is a certain levity and flippancy of speech 
in relation to this subject, which prevails among 
many who wish to be considered as respectable 
characters, which proceeds from a contracted 
view of the consequences of human actions. 
They conceive, that no great harm can be done 
to society, by a few insulated actions of the kind 
alluded to, especially if they be concealed from 
general observation; and that the Creator will 
be. disposed to make every allowance for human 
frailty. But let such remember that, if it were 
right to violate this, or any other law of the Crea- 
tor, in one instance, it would be right in a hun- 
dred, in a thousand, in a million, and in eight 
hundred millions of instances: and then all the 
revolting scenes now described, and thousands of 
similar effects, of which we cannot at present 
form a distinct conception, would inevitably take 
place. And, therefore, every man who, from 

_levity and thoughtlessness, or from a disregard to 
the laws of heaven, persists in the occasional in- 
dulgence of such unhallowed gratifications, in- 
dulges in a practice which, were it universally to 
prevail, would sap the foundations of all moral 
order, exterminate the most endearing relations 
of society, prostrate man below the level of the 
brute, open the flood-gates of all iniquity, dif- 
fuse misery over the whole mass of human be- 
ings, and, at length, empty the world of its inha- 
bitants. 

The precept which we have now been consider- 
ing, is one which, in all probability, is confined, 
in its references, to the inhabitants of our globe. 
At any rate, it would be quite nugatory, and 
therefore can have no place, in the moral code of 
a world where the distinction of sexes does not 
exist. And even in those worlds where a similar 
distinction may exist, the very different circum- 
stances in which their inhabitants are placed, may 
render the promulgation of such a law altogether 
unnecessary. It appears to be a temporary regu- 
lation, to remain in force only during the limited 
period of the present economy of Providence; for, 
in the future destination of the righteous, we are 
told, that “they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven.” 
And, therefore, it is probable, that the recognition 
of such a law will not be necessary, in the inter- 
courses which take place among redeemed men in 
the eternal world; but the principle on which it 
is founded, and from which it flows, will run 
through all the other new relations and circum- 
stances in which they may be placed. In the ex- 
isting circumstances of mankind, however, the 
operation of this law is essentially necessary to 
the stability and the happiness of the moral world; 
and, were its requisitions universally observed, 
the melancholy scenes to whch. I have alluded 
would no longer exist; the present and everlast- 
ing ruin of ‘thousands, and of millions, would 
be prevented; and a scene of happiness and 
love, such as the world has never yet witnessed, 
would be displayed among all the families of the 
earth. 
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“Thou shalt not steal.’ 


When the Creator had arranged our globe in 
the form in which we now behold it, he furnished 
it with everything requisite for the sustenance and 
accommodation of living beings, and bestowed the 
whole of its riches and decorations asa free grant 
to the sons of men. To man he said, “ Behold, I 
have given you every herb bearing seed, which is 
upon the face of all the earth, and every tree in 
the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to 
you it shall be for meat.’”? Ever since the period 
when this grant was made, God has not left him- 
self without a witness to his benignity, in that he 
has unceasingly bestowed on mankind “rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts 
with food and gladness.”” The earth has, in every 
age, brought forth abundance to supply the wants 
of all the living beings it contains; and there is 
still ample room on its surface, for the accommo- 
dation and support of thousands of millions of the 
human race, in addition to those which now exist. 
But mankind have never yet agreed about the di- 
vision and allotment of this free'and ample gift 
of the Creator; for every one is disposed to think 
that his share in it is too small, and is continually 
attempting tomake inroads upon the allotment of 
his neighbors. And to this disposition is to be 
ascribed more than one half of all the evils which 
have afflicted the world in every age since the fall 
of man. To counteract such a propensity in man- 
kind, and to regulate their dispositions and con- 
duct in relation to property, is the great object of 
this command, “ Thou shalt not steal.’’ 

To steal, is to take the property of others, with- 
out their knowledge or consent, and to apply it to 
our own use: The most flagrant and violent 
breaches of the law, consist in robbery, house- 
breaking, pilfering, plunder, and pillage. But it 
may be violated in a thousand different ways of 
which human laws seldom take any cognizance. 
It is violated by every species of fraud by which 
our neighbor may be injured in his wealth or pro- 
perty. It is violated in the ordinary commerce 
of mankind, by the use of false weights and mea- 
sures; by selling deteriorated commodities as if 
they were sound and good; .by depreciating the 
value of what we wish to buy, and concealing the 
defects of what we wish to sell; by contracting 
debts which we have no prospect of discharging, . 
and neglecting to pay them when they are due; 
by breaches of trust, in the case of servants, 
guardians, executors, or public officers, embezzling 
and squandering away the substance of others, or 
applying it to their own use.—lIt is also viclated 
by trespassing on the property of others, so as to 
injure fences, gardens, orchards, plantations or 
cornfields; and by that disposition to vulgar mis- 
chief which delights in breaking lamps, windows, 
and fences; in injuring and defacing public build- 
ings, walks, and ornamental improvements; in 
hacking and carving walls, wainscoting, doors, 
and balustrades; and in cutting down trees and 
shrubs planted for use or for ornament.—lIt is vio- 
lated when we retain borrowed articles beyond a 
reasonable time, when we suffer them to be in- 
jured through negligence, when we circulate them 
from one person to another, without the knowledge 
or consent of the proprietors, and when we apply 
them to purposes for which. they were never in- 
tended, and which the lender never contemplated. 
In short, this law is violated by every species of 
idleness, pride, vanity, gaming, and prodigality, 
which has a tendency to injure the external pros- 
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perity, either of our own family, or of the families 
of others. 


Were the law which forbids those actions to be | 


entirely set aside, or universally violated, it is easy 
to foresee, that, in a very short time, the whole 
assemblage of human beings would be transformed 
into a set of lawless banditti. Peace, harmony, 
and good neighborhood, would be unknown among 
men; the strong would plunder the. possessions of 
the weak, and deprive them of every enjoyment; 
children would rob their parents, and parents their 
children; brothers would plunder brothers, and 
servants their masters; buying and selling would 
cease, and all regular trade and commerce would 
be destroyed: every man’s covetous eye would be 
directed to the wealth and property of his neigh- 
bor, with a view of depriving him of his enjoy- 
ments; and a thousand schemes, either of treache- 
ry or of open violence, would be contrived to 
effectuate his purpose. Murders would be daily 
contrived and perpetrated, for the purpose of more 
easily obtaining possession of the wealth and es- 
tates of the powerful and the opulent; and every 
man’s life and happiness would be at the mercy 
of his covetous neighbor. The inhabitants of one 
province would rise up against those of another, 
and, by force of arms, plunder them of all their 
earthly treasures. One nation would invade the 
territories of another, for the purpose of ravaging 
its cities and provinces, and of appropriating its 
wealth and riches; and, in the midst of such law- 
less depredations, towns would be demolished, 
villages consumed to ashes, the fruits of the earth 
destroyed, men, women, and children, trampled 
under foot, and crushed to death, and every city 
and fertile field would present a scene of carnage 
and desolation. In such a state of society, no 
man could have confidence in his brother; fear 
would be on every side; uncertainty would attend 
every pursuit and possession; of the wealth which 
any one had acquired, and of the enjoyments 
which he possessed to-day, he might be deprived 
before to-morrow; and if, by means of circum- 
spection and vigilance, and the strong arm of 
power, he were enabled to maintain possession of 
his property for one year, he could have no ra- 
tional ground to expect, that he would enjoy it in 
security for another. And, as no one would think 
of engaging in regular labor, while he could sub- 
sist in plundering his weaker neighbors—the earth 
would soon be left uncultivated, the useful arts 
would be abandoned, agricultural industry and 

» improvement would cease, and a universal famine 
would overspread every land, which would thin 
the human race, and gradually exterminate them 
from the face of the earth. 

Such scenes of plunder and depredation, have 
in fact been partially realized in every age and 
nation of the world, and are still realized, to a cer- 
tain extent, even in nations which boast of their 
progress in religion, in civilization, and in science. 
The annals of the human race contain little more 
than a number of melancholy records of whole- 
sale robbery, committed by one tribe of human 
beings upon another. One public robber and des- 
perado has arisen after another, in constant suc- 
cesssion, and, at the head of numerous armies, 
has violated the territories of peaceful industry, 
demolished the habitations of their unoffending 
inhabitants, broken down their furniture, and con- 
signed it to the flames; wasted and devoured the 
fruits of their ground, and plundered them of 
everything which could render existence desirable. 
And the inferior ranks of mankind, stimulated by 
the same principles which actuate their superiors, 
have supported a system of peculation, of cheat- 
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ing, of litigation, of injustice, and oppression, 
which, were it left solely to its own native ener- 
gies, would soon undermine the foundations of 
the moral world. That such principles and prac- 
tices have never yet become universal in their 
operation, is not owing so much to any deficiency 
in their malignant tendency, as to the overruling 
providence of the Moral Governor of the world, 
who has, by his influence, and his physical ar- 
rangements, confined the lawless passions of men 
within certain bounds, beyond which they cannot 
pass. SR eet 
Were a principle of honesty and justice, in re- 
gard to property, to pervade the mind of every 
human being; or in other words, were the law to 
which I am now adverting universally recognized, 
a new scene would open upon the moral world, 
altogether different from what has hitherto been 
displayed in the transactions of mankind. The 
iron rod of oppression would be shivered to atoms, 
and destroying armies would no longer ravage the 
habitations of men. The crowds of sharpers, 
cheats, and jockeys, that now stalk through the 
world, with unblushing fronts, te entrap the un- 
wary, would forever disappear from the world; 
and impartial justice would reign triumphant over 
every department of society. No malignant pur 
pose would ever be formed to injure any one in 
his wealth and property; and all the harassing 
law-suits and prosecutions, which now distress 
so many thousands of families, would be swept 
away. Every loan of money, books, furniture, 
or utensils, would be returned without in- 
jury, and without unnecessary delay; and 
every debt punctually discharged, according to 
the nature of the obligation, and at the period at 
which it was due: Every bargain would be trans- 
acted on the principles of immutable justice, and 
the conditions of every contract faithfully per- 
formed: No suspicions of knavery would ever 
harbor in the breast, nor the least alarm at the 
possible consequences of any mercantile transac- 
tion. Public buildings would be secure from the 
inroads of the genius of mischief, and gardens 
and orchards from every wanton depredation. 
Locks, and bars, and bolts, would no longer be re- 
quired for securing our substance from the pil- 
ferer and the robber; and the iron gratings of a 
bridewell or a jail, would never again remind us 
of the dishonesty and the depravity of man. Ser- 
vants would be universally honest and trust- 
worthy, and the property of their masters would 
be regarded as a sacred deposit. 

And what a happy change would such a state 
of society introduce among mankind! What a 
host of cares, anxieties, suspicions, vexations, and 
perplexities, would be chased away! and what a 
world of conveniences, and of delightful associa- 
tions, would thus be created! Every merchant, 
by marking the price and the quality of each com- 
modity, might leave his goods open to the inspec- 
tion of the public, and enjoy himself in the bo- 
som of his family, or in active services for the 
good of the community, without the least risk of 
loss or of depredations; and every purchaser might 
depend upon procuring the articles he wanted at 
their just value. Every traveler would prosecute 
his journey, either by day or by night, without 
the least apprehension from sharpers or robbers, 
and without being harassed by the impositions 
of inn-keepers, coachmen, carriers, and porters. 
Every one’s mind would be at perfect ease, in re- 
gard to his property, whether he were at home or 
abroad, in health or in sickness; being firmly per- 
suaded that every trust would be faithfully dis- 
charged, and every commercial concern fairly and 
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honorably transacted. Selfishness and rapacity 
would give place to a spirit of justice, equity, and 
benevolence; contentions, jockeyings, and alter- 
cations would cease; peace and concord would 
prevail, and righteousness and truth would shed 
their benign influence over the whole brotherhood 
of mankind. ! 


veracity, would be the terror of the whole intelli- 
}gent universe, and would fill them with universal 
agitation and alarm. 

Again, truth is the foundation of our present 
comfort and of our future prospects. On the 
veracity of those illustrious characters that have 
gone before us, whose declarations weré confirmed 
by signs and miracles, we depend for the hope of 
forgiveness and acceptance with God, and for 
those rich sources of consolation which are cal- 
culated to support the mind under the afflictions 
of mortality, and to cheer and animate us in the 
prospect of a future world. Our hopes of happi- 
ness beyond the grave, of the resurrection of our 
bodies at the termination of the present plan of 
providence—of the renovation of the physical 
system of our globe—of a complete restoration 
to holiness and virtue—of a reunion with departed 
friends—of associating with virtuous beings of a” 
superior order—of mingling in a happier world 
with all those illustrious saints who have gone 
before’ us—of contemplating the manifestations 
of Deity on a more extensive scale; and of en- 
joying unmixed felicity without interruption and 
without end; depend upon the testimony of the 
inspired writers, and the light in which we view 
the truths or declarations which they have re- 
corded. And, therefore, the man who endeavors 
to undermine the authority of the sacred records, 
or to distort or misrepresent their meaning by so- 
phistical reasonings, ought to be viewed as a de- 
ceiver, and as an enemy to his species, who wishes 
to deprive his fellow-mien of their most substantial 
enjoyments, and of their most cheering prospects. 

Again, truth and veracity are of the utmost im- 
portance in relation to the views we ought to take 
of the character of God. The moral character 
of the Deity is delineated in the Scriptures, and 
we are enabled to contemplate this character, in 
its true light, in so far as we understand and 
appreciate the delineations of the sacred writers. 
But his character is also exhibited in the works 
of creation and providence. Every physical. law 
of nature, every arrangement in the material sys- 
tem, every movement which exists in the bound- 
less universe; every apparent deviation from the 
general course of nature, as in the case of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes; every event in the history 
of nations, every fact in relation to the physical 
and moral condition of the different tribes of the 
human race, and every arrangement in reference 
to the lower ranks of animated beings—embodies 
in it an exhibition of certain aspects of the divine 
character; and these aspects, if fairly represented, 
ought to harmonize with the delineations contain- 
ed in the sacred records. To ascertain such facts 
as those to which I now allude, requires, in many 
instances, the exercise of profound reasoning, and 
of accurate investigation, and that the mind should 
be free from the influence of prejudice and of 
every improper bias, and that the facts, when as- 
certained, be fairly represented, and accurately 
recorded; otherwise, nothing but a distorted view 
of the divine character will be exhibited to the 
mind. For example, if the earth be represented 
as among the largest bodies in nature, and as 
placed at rest in the center of the universe, and 
that the sun; moon, and all the other celestial 
orbs revolve around it every day, and consequent- 
ly, that the planetary bodies move in orbits which 
display inextricable confusion—such a represen- 
tation is not a true exhibition of the God of heav- 
en, but a phantom of our own imagination; and, 
if carried out to all its legitimate consequences, 
would involve an impeachment of the wisdom 
and intelligence of the Deity, and of the sublime 





































THE NINTH COMMANDMENT. 


“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.”’ 


This command, like most of the others, is ex- 
pressed in a negative form. It is directed against 
every species of falsehood, and, consequently, 
must be viewed as inculcating a sacred and uni- 
versal adherence to truth, in all our thoughts, 
words, and actions. In the remarks I may throw 
out in relation to this precept, I shall consider it 
chiefly in its positive form, as commanding an’ in- 
violable attachment to truth. Truth may be con- 
sidered in two different points of view—logical 
truth, which consists in the conformity of a propo- 
sition or assertion with the actual state of things; 
and moral truth, which consists in the agreement 
of our words and actions with our thoughts. Lo- 
gical truth belongs to the thing or the fact asserted; 
moral truth, or what is termed veracity, has a re- 
ference to the person who utters it. In both these 
respects, truth is of immense importance to all 
intelligent beings——The importance of truth and 
veracity will appear from the following consi- 
derations. 

In the first place, it is the bond of society, and 
the foundation of all that confidence and inter- 
course which subsist among rational beings. By 
far the greater part of all the knowledge we pos- 
sess, has been derived from the testimony of oth- 
ers. It is from the communication of others, and 
from a reliance on their veracity, that those who 
were never beyond the limits of Great Britain, 
know that there are such cities as Paris, Vienna, 
Constantinople, and Cairo; and that there are such 
countries as Canada, Nova Scotia, Brazil, Peru, 
Persia, China, and Hindostan. It is from the 
same source that we have learned the facts of an- 
cient and modern history, and that there once 
existed such empires as the Greek and Roman, 
the Persian, Assyrian, and Babylonian. On the 
same ground, the veracity of others, we confide 
in all the domestic relations and intercourses of 
life; and on this ground all the transactions of 
commercial society, and all the arrangements and 
operations of government are conducted. On the 
implied veracity of others, we retire from our 
employments at certain hours, and sit down to 
breakfast or dinner; and, on the first day of the 
week, we assemble in a certain place, at an ap- 
pointed hour, for religious worship. On this 
pround, the pupil confides in his teacher, for in- 
struction—the child in his parents, for sustenance, 
clothing and protection, the master in his servant, 
for the execution of his orders, and the wife in 
her husband for provision and support. We con- 
fide every moment in the faithfulness of the Al- 
mighty for the regular return of day and night, 
of summer and winter, of seed-time and harvest. 
Could the veracity of God be.impeached or ren- 
dered liable to suspicion, we-should remain in 
awful suspense, whether another day would again 
dawn upon the world, or whether the earth would 
be shattered to pieces, and its fragments dispersed 
throughout surrounding worlds, before the sun 
again appeared in the horizon. A Being possessed 
of boundless knowledge and omnipotence, without 
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simplicity and order, which characterize his ope- 
rations in the universe. If the planet Saturn be 
represented as a globe 900 times larger than the 
earth, and surrounded with a ring 600,000 miles in 
circumference, it conveys a very different idea of 

the majesty ofthe divine Being who formed it, 
from what we are led to entertain, when we con- 
sider it as only a taper, or a brilliant stud, fixed in 
the vault of heaven. If the eye of a fly be exhi-s 
bited as containing ten thousand polished trans- 
parent globes, nicely adjusted for the purpose of 

vision, it displays the character of its Maker in a 
different light from that in which we might be dis- 
posed to view it, when this animal is represented 
as a nuisance in creation, and designed only to be 
mangled and tortured by a cruel and unthinking 
schoolboys 

In ‘some instances the inaccurate statement of 

a physical fact, or the false coloring put upon it, 
may have a tendency to endanger the eternal in- 

terests of mankind. Mr. Brydone, in his “Tour 
through Sicily,” states, on the authority of a 
priest, named Recupero, that, in sinking a pit 
near Jaci, in the neighborhood of Mount Aétna, 
“they pierced through seven distinct lavas, one 

under the other, the surfaces of which were pa- 

rallel, and most of them covered with a bed of 

thick earth.” From suppositions founded on 
questionable data, he concluded, that “it requires 

2000 years or upward to form but a scanty soil 

on the surface of a lava,’’ and, consequently, that 

“the eruption which formed the lowest of these 

lavas, must have flowed from the mountain at least 
14000 years ago.” This pretended fact was, for a 
while, triumphantly exhibited by skeptics, as an 
unanswerable argument against the truth of the 
Mosaic history; and its publication has, no doubt, 

tended to stagger weak minds, and to confirm the 

infidel in his prejudices against the truth of Reve- 

lation. But it has been shown by eminent geo- 

logists, that the facts alluded to are grossly mis- 

stated, and that no vegetable mold exists between 
these beds: of lava; and, consequently, the argu- 

ment founded upon them goes for nothing. Mr. 

Brydone himself, in the very same volume in 

which these pretended facts are stated, before he 

had advanced twenty pages farther in his account 

of the regions about Mount Aitna, states a fact 

which completely overturns all his preceding 
reasonings and calculations. In describing the 
country near Hybla, as having been “ overwhelm- 

ed by the lava of Adtna, and having then become 

totally barren,” he adds, “in a second eruption, 

by a shower of ashes from the mountain, 7 soon 

resumed its ancient beauty and fertility.’ So that 
it is here admitted, that, instead of requiring a 
period of 2000 years, a bed of lava may speedily 
be transformed into a beautiful and fertile region. 

But even although such facts were fairly repre- 

sented,—yea, although Mr. Brydone and_ the 

Canon Recupero could have proved, to a demon- 

stration, that the strata of the earth is not only 
fourteen thousand, but fourteen hundred thou- 

sand years old, it would not in the least invalidate 
a single assertion contained in the Mosaic history; 

for Mowea describes only the arrangement of the 
earth into its present form, but nowhere asserts, 
that the materials of which our globe is composed 
were created, or brought out of nothing, at the 
period at which his history commences. The 
circumstance, however, to which I have now ad- 

verted, shows us of how much importance it is, 

in many cases, that even a physical fact be fairly 
stated, as well as the moral facts and the doctrines 
contained in the Scriptures. For, since every fact 
in the economy of nature, and in the history of 
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providence, exhibits a certain portion of the di- 
vine character, a very different view of this cha- 
racter will be exhibited, according to the different 
lights in which we view the divine operations. 
And, therefore, every one who willfully misrepre- 
sents a physical fact or law of nature, is a deceiver, 
who endeavors to exhibit a distorted view of the 
character of the Deity. It is nothing less than a 
man “ bearing false witness’? against his Maker. 

Again, veracity is of infinite importance in re- 
ference to our future improvement in the eternal 
world. In that world, we have every reason to 
believe our knowledge of the attributes of God 
will be enlarged, and our views of the range of 
his operations in creation and providence extend- 
ed far beyond the limits to which they are now 
confined. But the Divine Being himself, from 
the immateriality and immensity of his nature, 
will remain forever invisible to all finite intelli- 
gences; and hence he is described by the Apostle, 
as “the King Efernal, Immortal, and Invisible, 
whom no man hath seen or can see.” It is, 
therefore, not only probable, but absolutely cer- 
tain, that a great portion, perhaps the greatest 
portion of our knowledge in that state, will be 
derived from the communications of other intel- 
ligences. With intellectual beings of a higher 
order we shall hold the most intimate converse; 
for we are informed, that “just men made per- 
fect’? will join “the innumerable company , of 
angels.” These beings are indued with capa- 
cious powers of intellect, and have long been 
exercising them on the most exalted objects. As 
messengers from the King of heaven to the inha- 
bitants of the earth, they have frequently winged 
their way through the celestial regions, and sur- 
veyed many of those glorious systems which lie 
hid from the view of mortals. We have every 
reason to believe, that they have acquired expan- 
sive views of the dispensations of the Almighty, 
not only in relation to man, but in relation to 
numerous worlds and intelligences in different 
provinces of the empire of God. And, therefore, 
they must be admirably qualified to impart ample 
stores of information on the sublimest subjects, to 
the redeemed inhabitants from our world. From 
the communications of these intelligences we 
may derive information of the order and arrange- 
ments of other systems; of the natural scenery of 
other worlds; of the different orders of intellectual 
beings who people them; of the means by which 
they are carried forward in moral and intellec- 
tual improvement; of the most remarkable events 
which have happened in the course of their his- 
tory; of the peculiar displays of divine glory that 
may be made to them, and of the various changes 
through which they may have passed in the 
course of the divine dispensations, 

But the utility of all such sublime communica- 
tions, and the delightful transports with which 
they will be accompanied, will entirely depend 
upon the immutable veracity of those moral in- 
telligences who shall be employed in conveying 
information respecting the divine plans and opeta- 
tions. No fictitious scenes and narrations will be 
invented, as in our degenerate world, to astontsh 
a gaping crowd; nothing but unvarnished truth 
will be displayed in that world of light; and the 
real scenes which will be displayed, will infinitely 
transcend, in beauty, in grandeur, and in interest, 
all that the most fertile imagination can conceive. 
Were asingle falsehood to be told in heaven, were 
the tongue of an archangel to misrepresent a 
single fact in the divine economy, or were the 
least suspicion to exist that truth might be violat- 
ed in such communications, the mutual confi- 
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dence of celestial intelligences would instantly be 
shaken; and, from that moment, their intercourse 
and their happiness would be destroyed. Hence, 
We are repeatedly told, in the book of Revelation, 
that, ““ Whosoever loveth, or maketh a lie, shall in 
no wise enter within the gates of the new Jeru- 
salem.’ And, therefore, every one who expects 
to be an inhabitant of that happy world, ought 
now to cultivate a strict regard to truth and vera- 
city in all its researches, intercourses, and com- 
munications; otherwise he cannot be admitted, 
from the very constitution of things, to the society 
of saints and angels in the realms of bliss. 

Thus it appears, that truth is of the utmost im- 
portance to all rational beings, as it forms the 
source of our knowledge, the foundation of all 
social intercourse, the ground of our present com- 
fort and future prospects, the basis of all the views 
we can take of the Divine character and opera- 
tions, and of all our prospects of future improve- 
ment in the eternal world. It is the bond of 
union among all the inhabitants of heaven; it is 
the chain which connects the whole moral uni- 
verse; and it constitutes the immutable basis on 
which rests the throne of the Eternal, 

In the depraved society of our world, truth is 
violated in ten thousand different ways. It is 
violated in thoughts,. in words, in conversation, 
in oral discourses, in writings, in printed books, 
by gestures and by signs, by speaking, and by 
remaining silent. It is violated in reference to 
the character of our neighbor, when we invent tales 
of falsehood respecting him; when we listen with 
pleasure to such tales when told by others; when 
we sit mute, and refuse to vindicate his character 

, When it is unjustly aspersed; when we endeavor 
* to aggravate the circumstances which may have 
accompanied any criminal action; when we make 
no allowances for the force of temptation, and the 
peculiar circumstances in which the criminal may 
have been placed; when we fix upon an insulated 
act of vic2 or folly, and apply it to our neighbor 
as a general chara¢ter; when we rake up, with a 
malevolent design, an action which he has long 
since reprobated and repented of; when his cha- 
racter is made the subject of jest or merriment, 
and when, by smiles, and noddings, and gestures, 
we insinuate anything injurious to his reputa- 
tion. It is violated in promises—when we pro- 
mise, either what we have no intention of per- 
forming, or what we had no right to promise, or 
what is out of our power to perform, or what 
would be unlawful for us to execute. It is vio- 
lated in threatenings, when we neglect to put 
thera in execution, or we threaten to inflict what 
would be either cruel or unjust. It is violated 
in history, when the principal facts are blended 
with doubtful of fictitious circumstances; when 
the conduct of liars and intriguers, of public rob- 
bers and murderers, is varnished over with the 
false glare of heroism and of glory; and when the 
actions of upright men are, without sufficient 
evidence, attributed to knayery, or to the influ- 
ence of fanaticism; when the writer construes 
actions and events, and attributes to the actors 
motives and designs, in accordance with his own 
prejudices and passions, and interweaves his opi- 
nions and deductions, as if they were a portion of 
the authenticated records of hitorical fact.—It is 
violated in the invention of fictitious narratives, 
and inthe relation of marvelous stories, when 
the system of nature is distorted, historical facts 
caricatured, misrepresented, and blended with the 
vagaries of a romantic imagination; when scenes, 
events, and circumstances, “‘ which never did nor 
can take place,” are presented to the view, mere- 
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ly to convey a transient gratification to trifling 
and indolent minds. 

It is violated by men of science, when they give 
an inaccurate statement of the results of their ob- 
servations and experiments; when, either through 
carelessness or design, they give an unfair repre- 
sentation of the facts and principles in nature, in 
order to support a favorite system or hypothesis; 
and when they studiously keep out of view the 
various circumstances in which every fact should 
be contemplated.—It is violated in’ the literary 
world, when the editor of a magazine or a review 
writes an article, and addresses it to himself, as if 
it came from the pen of another; when for the sake 
of “ filthy lucre,”? or to gratify a friend, he bestows 
encomiums on a work which is unworthy of the 
attention of the public; or when, to gratify a mean, 
or revengeful passion, he misrepresents. or abuses 
the literary productions of his opponents, or when 
an author writes a review of his own work, and 
imposes it on the public, as if it were the decision 
of an impartial critic.—It is violated by controver- 
sialists, when they bring forward arguments in 
support of any position which they are conscious 
are either weak or unsound; when they appear 
more anxious to display their skill and dexterity, 


and to obtain a victory over their adversaries, thanto : 


vindicate the cause of truth; when sneers, and sar- 
casms, and personal reproaches are substituted in 
the room of substantial arguments; when they mis- 
represent the sentiments of their opponents, by 
stating them in terms which materially alter their 
meaning; and when they palm upon them the docs 
trines and opinions which they entirely disavow: 

It is violated in commercial transactions, when: 
deteriorated goods are varnished over with a fair 
outside, and puffed off as if they were saleable 
and sound; when a merchant asks more than ‘he 
is willing to take for any commodity; when he 
depreciates the commodities of his neighbor; when 
he undervalues whatever he is purchasing, and 
makes an overcharge for the articles of which he 
is.disposing; when he denies the goods he has in 
his possession, when there is the prospect of an 
advancing price,—and in a thousand other ways, 
best known to the nefarious trader.—It is violated 
by persons in every department of life, not only 
when they utter what they know to be false, but. 
when they profess to declare the whole truth, and 
keep back part of it with an intention to deceive; 
when they make use of a proposition that is lite- 
rally true, in order to convey a falsehood;* when 
they flatter the vanity of weak minds; when they 
ascribe to their friends or to others good qualities 
which do not belong to them, or refuse to ac- 
knowledge those accomplishments of which they 
are possessed; when they endeavor to cajole 
children into obedience, by promising what they 
never intend to perform, and threatening what 
they never intend to inflict; and when they in- 
dulge in a habit of exaggeration, in the account 
they give of their adventures, and of the things 
which they have seen or heard. 

Truth is violated by signs, as well as by words, 





* The following fact will illustrate this and similar pieces 
of falsehood:—A person, when selling a watch, was asked 
by the purchaser if it kept time correctly? He was told by 
the owner, that neither the hour nor the minute hand had 
required to be altered for more than a twelve-month. This 
was literally true; but the watch was, nevertheless, a very 
bad regulator of time. When hung in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, it went too slow, and, when laid in a horizontal posi- 
tion, it went too fast; but by alternately shifting these posi- 


tions, and thus modifying the rates of motion, the hands did. 
not require to be altered. Such assertions, however, are to. 


be considered as direct lies, when they are intended to con- 
vey a false or erroneous conception, as in the instance now, 
stated. 
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—as, when we point with our finger in a wrong 


direction, when a traveler is inquiring about the 
road he should take; when a British ship hoists 
Spanish coors; when flags of truce are violated; 
when spies insinuate themselves into society as 
upright men, for the purpose of entrapping the 
unwary; when false intelligence is communicated 
to an enemy; when fires are lighted, or put out, 
in order to deceive mariners at sea; and when 
signals of distress are counterfeited by ships at 
sea, for the purpose of decoying into their power 
the ships of an enemy. 

Truth is violated in. relation to God, when we 
conceal from those whom we are bound to in- 
struct, the grandeur and immensity of his works, 
and the displays of divine intelligence and skill 
which are exhibited in his visible operations; when 
we exhibit a diminutive view of the extent and 
glory of his kingdom; when we give an inaccu- 
rate and distorted representation of the laws of 
nature, and of the order and the economy of the 
universe; when we misrepresent the facts which 
exist in the system of nature, and which oc- 
cur in the truth of providence; when we call in 
question the history of that revelation which he 
has confirmed by signs and miracles, and by the 
accomplishment of numerous predictions; when 
we misrepresent its facts, its doctrines, and its 
moral requisitions; when we transform its histori- 
cal narrations into a series of parables and allego- 
ries; when we distort its literal meaning by vague 
and injudicious spiritualizing comments; when 
we fix our attention solely on its doctrines, and 
neglect to investigate its moral precepts; and 
when we confine our views to a few points in the 
system of revelation, and neglect to contemplate 
its whole range, in all its aspects and bearings. 

In the above, and in ten thousand other modes, 
is the law of truth violated by the degenerate in- 
habitants of our world. The mischiefs and the 
miseries which have followed its violation, in re- 
ference to the affairs of nations, to the private in- 
terests of societies, families, and individuals, and 
to the everlasting concerns of mankind, are incal- 
culable, and dreadful beyond description. It is 
one of the principal sources from which have 
sprung the numerous abominations and cruelties 
connected with the system of Pagan idolatry, the 
delusions and the perseeuting spirit of the votaries 
of Mahomet, and the pretended miracles, and “ the 
lying wonders,”’ of that church which is denomi- 
nated “the mother of harlots and abominations 
of the earth.” It has been chiefly owing to the 
‘violation of this law, that the thrones of tyrants 
have been supported, that liberty has been destroy- 
ed, that public safety and happiness have been en- 
-dangered, that empires have been overturned, that 
nations have been dashed one against another, and 
ithat war has produced among the human race so 
many overwhelming desolations. By the perni- 

cious influence of falsehood, the peace of families 
‘has been invaded, their comforts blasted, their 
wood name dishonored, their wealth destroyed, 
their hopes disappointed, and their bright pros- 
peets of happiness involved in a cloud of darkness 
and despair. By the sophistry of unprincipled 
men, literature and science have been perverted, 
and the avenues to substantial knowledge rendered 
difficult and dangerous; litigations have been mul- 
tiplied without number; human beings have been 
agitated, perplexed, and bewildered; and the wi- 
dow and the fatherless oppressed and robbed of 
their dearest enjoyments. Could we search the 
private records of ancient kings, princes, and le- 
_— and trace the deceitful plans which have 


v 


een laid in palaces and cabinets—or could we, at 
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this moment, penetrate into all the intrigues, de- 
ceptions, treacheries, plots, and machinations, 
which are going forward in the cabinets of des- 
pots, the mansions of princes, and the courts of 
law, throughout Europe, Africa, and Asia; such 
a host of falsehoods, and “lying abominations,” 
like an army of specters from the infernal regions, 
would stare us in the face, as would make us 
shrink back with horror and amazement, and fill 
us with astonishment that the patience of the God 
of heaven has been so long exercised toward the 
inhabitants of such a depraved and polluted world. 
Let us now consider, for a little, some of the 
effects which would inevitably follow were thé 
law of truth universally violated. In this Case a 
scene of horror and confusion would ensue, of 
which it is difficult for the mind to form any dis- 
tinct conception. It is obvious, in the first place, 
that rational beings could never improve in know- 
ledge, beyond. the range of the sensitive objects 
that happened to be placed within the sphere of 
their personal observation. For, by far the greater 
part of our knowledge is derived from the com- 
munications of others, and from the stimulus to 
intellectual exertion which such communications 
produce.—Let us suppose a human being trained 
up, from infancy, in a wilderness, by a bear or a 
wolf, as history records to have been the case of 
several individuals in the forests of France, Ger- 
many, and Lithuania,—what knowledge could 
such a being acquire beyond that of a brute? He 
might distinguish a horse from a cow, and a man 
from a dog, and know that such objects as trees, 
shrubs, grass, flowers, and water, existed around 
him; but knowledge, strictly so called, and the 
proper exercise of his rational faculties, he could 
not acquire, so long as he remained detached from 
other rational beings. Such would be our situa- 
tion, were falsehood universal among men. We 
could acquire a knowledge of nothing but what 
was obvious to our senses in the objects with 
which we were surrounded. We could not know 
whether the earth were twenty miles, or twenty 
thousand miles in extent, and whether oceans, 
seas, rivers, and ranges of mountains, existed on 
its surface, unless we had made the tour of it in 
person, and, with our own eyés, surveyed the vari- 
ous objects it contains. Of course, we should re- 
main in absolute ignorance of thé existence and the 
attributes of God, of the moral relations of intelli- 
gent beings to their Creator, and to one another, 
and of the realities of a future state. For it is 
only, or chiefly, through the medium of testimony, 
combined with the evidence of our senses, that we 
acquire a knowledge of such truths and objects. 
In the next place, all confidence among intelli- 
Font beings, would be completely destroyed.— 
isappointment would invariably attend every 
purpose and resolution, and every scheme we 
wished to execute, if it depended in the least 
degree upon the direction or assistance of others. 
We durst not taste an article of food which we 
received from another, lest it should contain poi- 
son; nor could we ever construct a house to shel- 
ter us from the storm, unless our own physical 
powers were adequate to the work. Were we 
living in Edinburgh, we could never go to Mus- 
selburgh or Dalkeith, if we were previously 
ignorant of the situation of these places; or were 
we residing int London, it would be impossible for 
us ever to find our way to Hommerton or Hamp- 
stead, unless, after a thousand attempts, chance 
should happen to direct us; and when we arrived 
at either of these villages, we should still be in ag 
much uncertainty as ever whether it was the 
place to which we intended to direct our steps. 
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Confidence being destroyed, there could be no 
friendship, no union of hearts, no affectionate 
intercourse, no social converse, no consolation 
or comfort in the hour of distress, no hopes of 
deliverance in the midst of danger, and no pros- 
pect of the least enjoyment from any being 
around us. In such a case, the mind would feel 
itself as in a wilderness, even when surrounded 
by fellow intelligences, and wherever it roaméd 
over the vast expanse of nature, or among the 
mass of living beings around it, it would meet 
with no affectionate interchange of feelings and 
sentiments, and no object on which it could rest 
for solace and enjoyment. Every one would feel 
as if he were placed in the midst of an infinite 
void, and as if he were the only being residing in 
the universe. In such a case we would fice from 
the society of men as we would do from a lion or 
a tiger when rushing on his prey; and hide our- 
selves in dens, and forests, and caverns of the 
earth, until death should put a period to a cheer- 
less and miserable existence. 

All social intercourses and relations would 


cease ;—families could not possibly exist; nor any- 


affectionate intercourse between the sexes; for 
truth, and the confidence which is founded upon 
it, are implied in all the intercourses of husbands 
and wives, of brothers and sisters, and of parents 
and children ;—and consequently, the human race, 
dropping into the grave, one'after another, like the 
leaves of autumn, without any successors, would, 
in a short time, be extirpated from the earth. In 
such a state, kindness and affection would never 
be exercised; trade and commerce, buying and 
selling, social compacts and agreements would be 
annihilated; science, literature, and the arts, could 
not exist; and consequently, universities, col- 
leges, churches, academies, schools, and every 
other seminary of instruction would be unknown. 
No villages, towns, nor cities would be built; no 
fields cultivated; no orchards, vineyards, nor gar- 
dens planted; no intercourse would exist between 
different regions of the globe; and nothing but 
one dreary barren waste would be presented to the 
eye, throughout the whole expanse of nature. So 
that were truth completely banished from the 
earth, it would present a picture of that dark and 
dismal region where “all liars have their portion!” 
where all are decsivers and deceived, and where 
the hopeless mind roams amidst innumerable false 
intelligences, for one ray of comfort, or one con- 
fidential spirit in which it may confide, but roams 
in vain. 

In short, were truth banished not only from this 
world, but from the universe at large, creation 
would be transformed into a chaos; the bond 
which now connects angels and archangels, cheru- 
bim and seraphim, in one harmonious union, 
weuld be forever dissolved; the inhabitants of all 
worlds would be thrown into a state of universal 
anurehy; they would shun each other’s society, 
anil remain as so many cheerless and insulated 
wretches, amidst the gloom and desolations of uni- 
versal nature; all improvements in knowledge, and 
all progressive advances toward moral perfection, 
woald be forever interrupted; and happiness would 
be banished from the whole intelligent system. 
Every mind would become the seat of terror and 
suspense, and would be haunted with frightful 
specters and dreadful expectatins. The govern- 
ment of the Eternal would be subverted, the moral 
order of the intelligent system overturned; all 
subordination would cease, and misery would reign 
uncontrolled throughout every region of intellec- 
tual existence. For truth is implied in the prin- 
ciple of love; it is essential to its existence; so 
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that the one cannot operate except on the basis 
of the other; and we have already shown, that 
the destruction of love would be the destruction 
of all order, and of all happiness among intelli- 
gent beings. 

Such are’some of the dreadful effects which 
would inevitably follow, were the law under con- 
sideration reversed or universally violated. In 
our world this law has, hitherto, been only par- 
tially violated; yet what dreadful mischiefs, be- 
yond calculation, and even beyond conception, 
has its frequent violation created! Ever since 
that moment when the «father 6f lies”? deceived 
the first human pair, how many thousands of 
millions of liars have trodden in his footsteps! 
and what a host of falsehoods has followed in 
their train, which have destroyed the harmony 
of the moral system, and robbed the world of 
happiness and repose! Yet how little are we 
affected by the frequent violation of this law? 
and how seldom do we reflect, that every falsehood 
we unadvisedly utter, is an infringement of that 
law on which rest the throne of the Almighty 
and the eternal happiness of the universe? For 
if one lie may be palliated or vindicated, on the 
same principle we might vindicate a thousand and 
a million, and millions of millions, until falsehood 
became universal among all ranks of beings, and 
until the moral order of the intelligent creation 
was completely subverted. Of how much impor- 
tance is it then, that an inviolable attachment to 
truth, in its minutest. ramifications, be early im- 
pressed upon the minds of the young, by persua- 
sion, by precept, by example, by reasoning, and 
by a vivid. representation of its importance, and 
of its inestimable benefits? and how careful should 
we be to preserve them from all incentives to the 
practice of lying, and especially from the company 
of those “ whose mouth speaketh vanity, and their 
right hand is a right hand of falsehood.” 

Were falsehood universally detested, and the 
love of truth universally cherished; were a single 
lie never more to be uttered by any inhabitant of 
this globe, what a mighty change would be ef- 
fected in the condition of mankind, and what a 
glorious radiance would be diffused over all the 
movements of the intelligent system! The whole 
host of liars, perjurers, sharpers, seducers, slan- 
derers, tale-bearers, quacks, thieves, swindlers, 
harpies, fraudulent dealers, false friends, flatter- 
ers, corrupt judges, despots, sophists, hypocrites, 
and religious impostors, with the countless multi- 
tude of frauds, treacheries, impositions, falsehoods, 
and distresses which have followed in their train, 
would instantly disappear from among men.— 
The beams of truth, penetrating through the 
mists of ignorance, error, and perplexity, pro- 
duced by sophists, skeptics, and deceivers, which 
have so long enveloped the human mind, would dif- 
fuse a luster and a cheerfulness on the face of the 
moral world, like the mild radiance of the morn- 
ing after a dark and tempestuous night. Confi- 
dence would be restored throughout every de- 
partment of social life; jealousy, suspicion, and 
distrust would no longer rankle in the human 
breast; and unfeigned affection, fidelity, and 
friendship, would unite the whole brotherhood of 
mankind. With what a beautiful simplicity, and 
with what smoothness and harmony would the 
world of trade move onward in all its transac- 
tions! How many cares and anxieties would 
vanish! how many perplexities would cease! and 
how many ruinous litigations would be prevented? 
For the violation of truth may be considered as 
the chief cause of all those disputes respecting 
property, which have plunged so many tamilies 
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of justice would be purified from every species of 
sophistry and deceit; and the promises of kings, 
and the leagues of nations, would be held sacred 
and inviolate. Science would rapidly advance 
toward perfection; for, as all its principles and 
doctrines are founded upon facts, when truth is 
universally held inviolable, the facts on which it 
is built will always be fairly represented. Every. 


fact asserted by voyagers and. travelers, in rela- | 


tion to the physical or the moral world, and every 
detail of experiments made by the chemist and 
the philosopher, would form a sure ground-work 
for the development of truth, and the detection 
of error; without the least suspicion arising in 
the mind respecting the veracity of the persons 
on whose testimony we rely. For want of this 
confidence the mind has been perplexed and dis- 
tracted by the jarring statements of travelers, na- 
turalists, and historians; false theories have been 
framed; systems have been reared on the baseless 
fabric of a vision; the foundations of science have 
been shaken; its utility called in question, and 
its most sublime discoveries overlooked and disre- 
garded. 

In fine, the clouds which now obscure many of 
the sublime objects of religion, and the realities 
of a future world, would be dispelled, were false- 
hood unknown, and truth beheld in its native 
light; and religion, purified from every mixture 
of error and delusion, would appear arrayed in its 
own heavenly radiance, and attraet the Jove and 
the admiration of men. When exhibited in its 
native grandeur and simplicity, all doubts respect- 
ing its divine origin would soon evanish from the 
mind—the beauty and sublimity of its doctrines 
would be recognized as worthy of its Author; 
and all its moral requisitions would be perceived 
to be “holy, just, and good,’ and calculated to 
promote the order, and the everlasting happiness 
of the intelligent universe. Divine truth irradia- 
ting every mind, and accompanied with the ema- 
nations of heavenly love, would dispel the gloom 
which now hangs over many sincere and pious 
minds; Id unite man to man, and man to 
God; he inhabitants of this world, freed 
from ev doubt, error, and perplexity, would 
move forward in harmony and peace, to join “ the 
innumerable company of angels, and the general 
assembly of the spirits of just men made perfect, 
whose names are written in heaven.” 


THE TENTH COMMANDMENT. 


“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his 
man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, 
nor his ass, nor anything that is thy neighbor's.” 


Every precept of the law to which I have hith- 
erto adverted, has a reference not only to the ex- 
ternal conduct of moral agents, but also to the 
internal motives or princizles from which that 
conduct proceeds. This is evident from the con- 
siderations already stated, and from the whole 
tenor of Divine Revelation;—and it is in unison 
with reason, and with the common sense of man- 
kind, that the merit or demerit of any action is 
to be estimated, according to the intention of the 
actor, and the disposition from which it flows.— 
That no doubt may remain on this point, the Su- 
preme Legislator closes the decalogue with a com- 
mand, which has a reference solely to the desires 
and dispositions of the mind: “Thou shalt not 
covet.” Covetousness consists in an inordinate 
desire of earthly objects and enjoyments. This 


and wretchedness. Tho tribunals | desire, 
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when uniformly indulged, leads to a breach 
of almost every other precept of the Divine law; 
and is the source of more than one half of all the 
evils which afflict the human race. It leads to a 
breach of the eighth command, by exciting either 
fo fraudulent dealings, or to direct acts of theft 
and robbery.—It leads to a breach of the ninth 
command, by cherishing the principle of false- 
hood which is implied in every fraudulent trans- 
action.—It leads to a violation of the sixth com- 
mand, by engendering a spirit of revenge against 
those who stand in the way of its gratification; 
and by exciting the covetous man to the commis- 
sion of murder, in order to. accomplish his avari- 
cious desires.—It also leads to a violation of the 
seventh command; for, when one “covets his 
neighbor’s wife,”’ the next step is to endeavor to 
withdraw her affection from her husband, and to 
plunge a family into misery and distress.—It also 
leads to a violation of the fifth precept of the law, 
not only as it steels the heart against those kindly 
filial affections which children ought to exercise 
toward their parents, but as it excites them to 
withhold from their parents, when in old age and 
distress, those external comforts which are requi- 
site to their happiness, and which it is the duty 
of affectionate children to provide. And, when 
covetousness has thus led to the breach of every 
other precept of the second table of the law, it 
follows, that all the precepts of the first table are 
also virtually violated. For all the command- 
ments of the first table are briefly summed up in 
this comprehensive precept, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart:” but it is obvi- 
ously impossible, nay, it would be a contradiction 
in terms, to suppose, that supreme love to the 
Creator can reside in the same breast in which an 
inordinate desire of worldly enjoyments reigns un- 
controlled, and in which love to man has no ex- 
istence. So that covetousness may be considered 
as the great barrier which separates between man 
and his Maker, and also, as the polluted fountain 
from whence flow all the moral abominations and 
the miseries of mankind. 

The more obvious and direct manifestation of 
this principle is generally distinguished by the 
name of Avarice, or an inordinate desire for riches, 
And what a countless host of evils has flowed 
from this unhallowed passion, both in relation to 
individuals, to families, to mations, and to the 
world at large! In relation to the avaricious man 
himself, could we trace all. the eager desires, 
anxieties, perplexities, and cares, which harass 
his soul; the fraudulent schemes he is obliged to 
contrive, in order to accomplish his object; the 
miserable shifts to which he is reduced, in order 
to keep up the appearance of common honesty; 
the mass of contradictions, and the medley of 
falsehoods, to which he is always obliged: to have 
recourse; the numerous disappointments to which 
his eager pursuit of wealth continually exposes 
him, and by which his soul is pierced as with so 
many daggers—we should behold a wretched be- 
ing, the prey of restless and contending passions, 
with a mind full of falsehoods, deceitful schemes, 
and groveling affections, like a cage, full of every 
unclean and hateful bird,—a mind incapable of 
any rational enjoyment in this life, and entirely 
incapacitated for relishing the nobler enjoyments 
of the life to come. Such a man is not only 
miserable himself, but becomes a moral nuisance 
to the neighborhood around him; stinting his own 
family of its necessary comforts; oppressing the 
widow and the fatherless; grasping with insatia- 
ble fangs every house, tenement, and patch of 
land within his reach; hurrying poor unfortunate 
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debtors to jail; setting adrift the poor and needy 
from their long-accustomed dwellings: and pre- 
senting to the young and thoughtless a picture, 
which is too frequently copied, of an immortal 
mind immersed in the mire of the most degrading 
passions, and worshiping and serving the creature 
more than the Creator, who is blessed forever. 

In relation to large communities and nations, 
this groveling passion has produced, on an exten- 
sive scale, the most mischievous and destructive 
effects. It has plundered palaces, churches, seats 
of learning, and repositories of art; it has pol- 
luted the courts of judicature, and the tribunals 
of justice; it has corrupted magistrates, judges, 
and legislators; and has transformed many even 
of the ministers of religion, into courtly syco- 
phants, and hunters after places and pensions.— 
It has ground whole nations to poverty, under 
the load of taxation; it has leveled spacious cities 
with the dust; turned fruitful fields intoa wilder- 
hess; spread misery over whole empires; drenched 
the earth with human gore; and waded through 
fields of blood in order to satiate its ungovernable 
desires: What has led to most of the wars which 
have desolated the earth, in every age, but the in- 
satiable cravings of this restless and groveling 
passion? It was the cursed love of gold that ex- 
cited the Spaniards to ravage the territories of 
Mexico and Peru, to violate every principle of 
justice and humanity, to massacre, and to perpe- 
trate the most horrid eruelties on their unoffend- 
ing inhabitants. It is the same principle, blended 
with the lust of power, which still actuates the 
infatuated rulers of that unhappy nation, in their 
vain attempts to overthrow the independence of 
their former colonies. The same principle com- 
menced, and still carries on, that abominable 
traffic, the slave trade,—a traffic which has en- 
tailed misery on millions of the sons of Africa; 
which has excited wars, and feuds, and massa- 
eres, among her numerous tribes; which has. for- 
ever separated from each other brothers and sis- 
ters, parents and children; which has suffocated 
thousands of human beings in the cells of a float- 
ing dungeon, and plunged ten thousands into a 
watery grave;—a traffic which is a disgrace to the 
human species; which has transformed civilized 
men into infernal fiends; which has trampled on 
every principle of justice; which has defaced the 
image of God in man, and extinguished every 
spark of humanity from the minds of the fero- 
cious banditti which avarice has employed for ac- 
complishing her nefarious designs.* 

Ambition, or, an inordinate desire of power, su- 
periority, and distinction, is another modification 
of this malignant principle. This passion is mani- 
fested, in a greater or less degree, by men of all 
ranks and characters, and in every situation in 
life. It is displayed in the school-raom,by the boy 
who is always eager to stand foremost in his 
class; in the ball-room, by the lady who is proud 
of her beauty, and of her splendid attire; in the 





* That this accursed traffic is. still carried on, with una- 
bated vigor, by the civilized powers of Europe, appears from 
the following statement:—‘ The boats of a British Frigate, 
the Maidstone, boarded, in eleven days of June, 1824, no 
less than ten French vessels, at a single spot upon’'the coast 
of Africa; the measurement of which vessels was between 
1400 and 1600 tons, while they were Pestined for the incar- 
ceration—we might say, the living surial—of 3000 human 
beings!” The report to government says—‘‘ The schooner 
La Louisa, Capt. Armand, arrived at Guadaloupe, during 
the first days of April, 1824, with a cargo of 200 negroes, the 
remainder of a complement of 375, which the vessel had on 
board, The vessel not being large enough to accommodate 
so great a number of men, the overplus were consigned 
ALIVE to the waves by the Captain.” 
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corporation-hall, by the citizen who struts with an 
air of conscious dignity, and is ever and anon 
aiming at pompous harangues; on the bench, by 
the haughty and overbearing judge; in the church, 
by those rulers who, like Diotrephes, “Love to 
have the pre-eminence;” in the pulpit, by the 
preacher whose main object is to excite the admi- 
ration and applause of a surrounding audience; 
in the streets, by the pompous airs of the proud 
dame, the coxcomb, and the dashing squire; in 
the village, by him who has a better house, and a 
longer purse, than his neighbors; in the hamlet, 
by the peasant who can lift the heaviest stone, or 
fight and wrestle with the greatest strength or 
agility; and in the city, by the nobleman who en- 
deavors to rival all his compeers in the magnifi- 
cence of his mansion, and the splendor of his equi- 
page; among the learned, by their eager desire to 
spread their name to the world, and to extend 
their fame to succeeding generations; and among 
all classes who assume airs of importance, on ac- 
count of the antiquity of: their families, their 
wealth, their exploits of heroism, and their patri- 
monial possessions. 

But it is chiefly on the great theater of the 
world that ambition has displayed its most dread- 
ful energies, and its most overwhelming devasta- 
tions. In order to gain possession of a throne, it 
has thrown whole nations into a state of convul- 
sion and alarm. ‘The road to political power and 
pre-eminence, has been prepared by the overflow 
of truth and justice, by fomenting feuds and con- 
tentions, by bribery, murder, and assassinations, 
by sanguinary battles, by the plunder of whole 
provinces, the desolation of cities and villages, 
and by the sighs, the groans, and lamentations of 
unnumbered widows and orphans. In order to 
raise a silly mortal to despotic power on the 
throne of Spain, how many: human victims have 
been sacrificed -at the altar of ambition! how 
many families have been rent asunder, and plunged 
into irremediable ruin! and how many illustrious 
patriots have been immured in dungeons, and 
have expired under the ax of the executioner! 
At the present moment, the fertile vales of Mexi- 
co, the mountains and plains of South America, 
the forests of the Burmese, and the shores of 
Turkey and of Greece, are everywhere covered 
with the ravages of this fell destroyer, whose path 
is always marked with desolation and bloodshed. 
To recount all the evils which ambition has pro- 
duced over this vast globe, would be to write a 
history of the struggles and contests of nations, 
and of the sorrows and sufferings of mankind.— 
So insatiable is this ungovernable passion, that the 
whole earth appears a field too small for its malig- 
nant operations. Alexander the Great, after having 
conquered the greater part of the known world, 
wept, because he had not another world to con- 
quer. Were there no physical impediments to 
obstruct the course of this detestable passion, it 
would ravage, not only the globe on which we 
dwell, but the whole of the planetary worlds; it 
would range from system to system, carrying ruin 
and devastation in its train, until the material uni- 
verse was involved in misery and desolation; and 
it would attempt to subvert even the foundations 
of the throne of the Eternal. ‘ 

Such are some of the dismal and destructive 
effects of covetousness, when prosecuting the paths 
of avarice and ambition; and when we consider 
that it is uniformly accompanied in its progress, 
with pride, envy, discontentment, and restless de- 
sires,—it is easy to perceive, that, were it left to 
reign without control over the human mind, it 
would soon desolate every region of the earth, 
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and produce all the destructive effects which, as 
we have already shown, would flow from a uni- 
versal violation of the other precepts of God’s law. 
On the other hand, Contentment,—the duty im- 
plied in this command, would draw along with it 
an unnumbered train of blessings, and would re- 
store tranquillity and repose to our distracted 
world.. To be contented under the allotments of 
the providence of God, is one of the first and 
fundamental duties of every rational ereature— 
By contentment and resignation to the divine dis- 
posal, we recognize God as the supreme Governor 
of the universe; as directed by infinite wisdom, 
in the distribution of his bounty among the chil- 
dren of men; as proceeding on the basis of eter- 
nal and immutable justice, in all his providential 
arrangements; and as actuated by a principle of 
unbounded benevolence, which has a regard to 
the ultimate happiness of his creatures. Under 
the government of such a Being, we have abun- 
dant reason, not only to be contented and resign- 
ed, but to be glad and to rejoice. “The Lord 
reigneth, let the earth be glad, let the multitude 
of the isles thereof rejoice.’ However scanty 
may be the portion of earthly good measured out 
to us at present, and however perplexing and 
mysterious the external circumstances in which 
we may now be involved, we may rest assured, 
that, under the government of unerring wisdom, 
rectitude, and benevolence, all such dispensations 
shall ultimately be found to have been, not only 
he ae with justice, but conducive to our pre- 
sent and everlasting interests. Were such senti- 
ments and affections to pervade the minds of all 
human beings, what a host of malignant passions 
would be,chased away from the hearts and from 
the habitations of men? Restless cares, and 
boundless: and unsatisfied desires, which constitute 
the source and the essence of misery, would no 
longer agitate and torment the human mind.— 
Voluptuousness would no longer riot at the table 
of luxury on dainties, wrung from the sweat of 
j—nor avarice glut its insatiable desires 
s of the widow and the orphan;— 
ide in triumph over the miseries of 
d. Every one, submissive to the 
allo is Creator, and grateful for’ that 
po of his bounty which he has been pleased 
to bestow, would view the wealth and enjoyments 
of his neighbor with a kind and benignant eye, 
and rejoice in the prosperity of all around him. 
Benevolence and peace would diffuse their benign 
influence over the nations, and mankind, delivered 
from the fear of everything that might “hurt 
or destroy,’? would mareh forward in harmony 
and affection, to that happier world where every 
wish will be crowned, and every holy desire satis- 
fied in God “ their exceeding great reward.”’ 
Thus it appears, that, on the observance of this 
law, which closes the Decalogue, and which has 
a reference to a single affection of the mind—the 
order and happiness of the intelligent system al- 
most entirely depends. Let the floodgates of 
Covetousness be burst open, and let it flow in 
every direction without control,—in a short peri- 
od the world is desolated, and overwhelmed with 
a deluge of miseries. Let the current of every 
passion and desire be restrained within its legiti- 
mate boundary, and let contentment take up its 
residence in every heart, and this deluge will soon 
be dried up, and a new world will appear, arrayed 
in all the loveliness, and verdure, and beauty of 
Eden. May Jehovah hasten it in his time! 







Thus I have endeavored, in the preceding 
sketches, to illustrate the reasonableness of those 
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laws which God has promulgated for teematies 
the moral conduct of the intelligent creation. I 
the propriety of these illustrations be admitted, 
they may be considered as a commentary on the 
words of the Apostle Paul: “ The law is holy, and 
the commandment is holy and just and good.” In 
like manner it might have been shown, that all 
the Apostolic injunctions, and other precepts re- 
corded in the volume of inspiration, are accor- 
dant with the dictates of reason, and with the 
relations of moral agents; for they are all so 
many subordinate ramifications of the principles 
and laws, which I have already illustrated. 


General Conclusions and Remarks, founded on the 
preceding ilustrations. 


I shall now conclude this chapter with the 
statement of a few remarks in relation to the mo- 
ral law, founded on the illustrations which have 
been given in the preceding pages; which may be 
considered as so many inferences deduced from 
the general subject which has now occupied our 
attention. 

I. In the first place, one obvious conclusion 
from the preceding illustrations is, That the laws 
of God are not the commands of an arbitrary 
Sovereign, but are founded on the nature of 
things, and on the relations which exist in the in- 
telligent system. Many divines, especially those 
of the supralapsarian school, have been disposed 
to ascribe every regulation of the Deity to the 
Divine Sovereignty. I have been told that, in 
one of the Latin treatises of Mr. Samuel Ruther- 
ford, Professor of Divinity in St. Andrews, there 
isa sentiment to the following purpose: “That 
such is the absolute sovereignty of God, that had 
it so pleased him, he might have made every pre- 
cept of the moral law given to man exactly the 
reverse of what we now find it.’ A sentiment 
more.directly repugnant to the scriptural charac- 
ter of God, and to every view we can take of the 
divine attributes, it is scarcely possible for the hu- 
man mind to entertain; and it shows us the dan- 
gerous consequences to which we are exposed, 
when we attempt to push certain theological dog- 
mas to an extreme. If it were possible to sup- 
pose the Deity capable of such an act, it would 
overturn all the grounds on which we are led to 
contemplate him as glorious, amiable, and adora- 
ble. At some future period in the revolutions of 
eternity, his love, his rectitude, and his faithful- 
ness, might be changed into malevolence, injus- 
tice, and falsehood. If the requisitions of the 
moral law depended solely on the Divine Sove- 
reignty, then there is no inherent excellence in 
virtue; and theft, falsehood, murder, idolatry, pro- 
fanity, cruelty, wars, devastations, and the malevo- 
lence of infernal demons, might become equally 
amiable and excellent as truth, justice, benevo- 
lence, and the songs and adorations of angels; 
provided the Deity willed the change to take 
place. But this is impossible; and it is evident, I 
trust, from the preceding illustrations, that, were 
moral laws, directly opposite to those contained 
in the scriptural code, to be prescribed to men, or 
to any other class of moral agents, not only 
would misery reign uncontrolled through the 
universe, but, in a short time, the operation of 
such laws would annihilate the whole intelligent 
creation. 

It is evident, then, that the moral law is not 
founded on the will of God, but on the relations 
of intelligent beings, and on its own intrinsic ex- 
cellence; or, in other words, on its tendency to 
produce happiness throughout the intelligent sys- 
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tem. This idea nearly coincides with that of 
some of our modern moralists, who maintain 
“that virtue is founded on utility,”’—if, by utility, 
is meant a tendency to promote happiness. But 
it by no means follows, from this position, as some 
moralists have concluded, that utility is the guide, 
or the rule by which we are to be directed in our 
moral conduct. This may be considered as the 
rule which directs the conduct of the Divine Be- 
ing, whose eye takes in the whole system of cre- 
ation, whose knowledge extends from eternity 
past, to eternity to come, and who perceives, at 
one glance, the remotest consequences of every 
action. But it cannot be a rule for subordinate 
intelligences, and especially for man, who stands 
near the lowest degree of the scale of intellectual 
existence. From the limited range of view to 
which he is confined, he cannot trace the remote 
consequences of any particular action, the bear- 
ings it may have on unnumbered individuals, and 
the relation in which it may stand to the concerns 
of the eternal world. An action which, to our 
limited view, may appear either beneficial or in- 
different, may involve a principle which, if traced 
to its remotest consequences, would lead to the 
destruction of the moral universe. It might ap- 
pear, at first view, on the whole, beneficial to so- 
ciety, that an old unfeeling miser should be gently 
suffocated, and his treasures applied for the pur- 
pose of rearing asylums for the aged poor, and 
seminaries of instruction for the young. But the 
principle which would sanction such an action, 
if generally acted upon, would lead to universal 
plunder, robbery, and bloodshed. ‘To tell a lie to 
a child, in order to induce it to take. a nauseous 
medicine which is essential to its recovery from 
disease, may appear, in such a case, to have a be- 
nevolent tendency; but we have already shown, 
that were such a principle universally admitted, it 
would introduce anarchy and misery through the 
universe, and would ultimately annihilate the in- 
telligent creation. Man, in his present state, can 
be directed only by positive laws proceeding from 
the Almighty, whose comprehensive mind alone 
can trace all their consequences to the remotest 
corners of the universe, and through all the ages 
of eternity. These laws are contained in the 
Scriptures—a comprehensive summary of which 
has been the subject of the preceding illustrations. 
And we know, in point of fact, that in every 
country where these laws are either unknown, or 
not recognized, there is no fixed standard of mo- 
rals: and vice, in its various ramifications, almost 
universally prevails. 

From what has been now stated we may infer 
—that a full and unreserved obedience to the Di- 
vine law is a most reasonable requisition. Men 
are too frequently disposed to view the commands 
of God as the dictates of an arbitrary Sovereign. 
There is a secret thought that occasionally lodges 
in the heart of every human being, that the law 
of God is too extensive and rigorous in its de- 
mands, accompanied with a secret wish, that the 
severity of its requisitions could be a little modi- 
fied or relaxed. Every man is subject to some 
“besetting sin,” and he is apt to say within him- 
self—“ If I were allowed but a little license with 
regard to one precept of the law, I would endea- 
vor to do what I could to com»ly with the requi- 
sitions of the rest.’?? But, it would be inconsis- 
tent both with the benevolence of the Deity, and 
with the happiness of his moral creation, either 
to modify or to relax any one requirement of his 
law; for it is a perfect law, from which nothing 
can be taken without impairing its excellence and 
utility. Were he to do so, it would be in effect, 
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to shut up the path to happiness, and to aspen the 
flood-gates of misery upon the universe. Al- 
though it is impossible for man in his: present de- 
graded condition, to yield a perfect obedience to 
this law, yet nothing short of perfect obedience 
ought to be his aim. For in as far as we fall 
short of it, in so far do we fall short of happi- 


‘hess; and consequently, until that period arrives 


when our obedience shall reach the summit of 
perfection, our happiness must remain incom- 
plete, and a certain portion of misery must be 
expected to mingle itself with all our enjoyments. 

Il. There is so intimate a connection between all 
the parts of the Divine law, that the habitual viola- 
tion of any one precept necessarily includes the vio~= 
lation of the greater part, if not the whole of the 
other precepts.’ This is evident from the general 
tenor of the preceding illustrations. It has been 
shown that a breach of the first commandment 
includes pride, falsehood, blasphemy, ingratitude, 
and hatred of moral excellence; and that it leads 
to injustice, cruelty, murder, obscenity, and the 
most revolting abominations. A breach of the 
fifth involves: a principle which would sap the 
foundations of all government and moral order, 
and transform society into a rabble of lawless 
banditti. The violation of the eighth is connected 
with falsehood, treachery, and covetousness, and 
leads to oppression, robbery, plunder, murders, and 
the devastation of empires; and the violation of 
the tenth, though consisting only in the indul- 
gence of an irregular desire, is the origin of al- 
most every other species of moral turpitude, in 
relation either to God or to man. In like manner 
it might be shown, that the strict and regular ob- 
servance of any one precept is necessarily: con- 
nected with a regard for all the other require- 
ments of God’s law. < 

III. It appears, from the preceding illustrations, 
that a universal violation of any one of the six 
precepts of the second table of the law, would 
lead to the entire destruction of the human race. 
In the case of the sixth commandment being sup- 
posed to be reversed, or universally vit 
effect would be most rapidly produc 
destruction and complete ‘extirpatior 
beings from the earth would be as” 
fected, in the course of two or three gen 
by the universal violation of any one of the other 
five precepts. Some of the circumstances which 
would necessarily produce this effect, are alluded 
to, in the preceding illustration of these precepts. 
And as the first principle of the moral law, love 
to God, is the foundation of the precepts con- 
tained in the second table, it is obvious, that the 
same effect would ultimately follow from a uni- 
versal violation of the first four precepts of the 
Decalogue. 

IV. It follows from what has hitherto been sta- 
ted, That the moral law has never yet been uni- 
versally violated, nor has any one of its precepts 
been completely reversed in the conduct of the 
inhabitants of our globe. Every individual, of 
all the millions of mankind that have existed since 
the fall of Adam, has, indeed, in one shape or an- 
other, broken every one of the commandments of 
God; but such breaches have not been constant 
and uniform, and running through every action 
he performed. Falsehood has always been min- 
gled with a portion of truth, theft with honesty, 
cruelty with clemency and mercy, anarchy with 
subordination, and licentiousness with chastity 
and purity. It is owing to this partial obedience 
to the dictates of the law of nature, impressed 
upon every human heart, that the world of man- 
kind has hitherto been preserved in existence. 
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The partial violation, however, of the divine law,. 


which has characterized the actions of mankind, 
in all ages, has been the source of all the calami- 
ties, miseries, and moral abominations, under 
which the earth has groaned from generation to 
generation; and, in proportion to the extent of 
this violation, will be the extent of wretchedness 
and misery entailed on the human race-—That a 
universal violation of God’s law has never yet: 
taken place in any region of the earth, is not ow- 
ing so much to any want of energy, or of malig- 
nity in the principle of disobedience which is 
seated in the hearts of men, as to the restraining 
influence of the moral Governor of the world, 
and to the physical impediments which he has 
placed to prevent the diabolical passions of men 
from raging without control. Whether it be pos- 
sible for any class of intelligent organized beings 
to subsist for any length of time, under a com- 
ples violation of the moral law, it is not for us 
positively to determine; but it is evident to a de- 
monstration, that in the present physical condition 
of the human race, such a violation would unhinge 
the whole fabric of society, and in a short time, 
exterminate the race of Adam from the earth. 

V. The greater part of the precepts of the De- 
calogue is binding upon superior intelligences, 
and upon the inhabitants of all worlds, as well as 
upon man. For anything we know to the con- 
trary, there may be worlds in different regions of 
the universe, and even within the bounds of our 
planetary system, where their inhabitants are placed 
in circumstances similar to those in which man was 
placed in his paradisiacal state; and, consequently, 
where the precepts which compose their moral 
code may; be exactly the same as ours. But, it is 
highly probable that, in general, the inhabitants 
of the various globes, which float in the immen- 
sity of space, differ as much in their moral cir- 
cumstances and relations, as the globes themselves 
do in their size, their physical constitution, and 
their natural scenery. I have already shown 
(p. 61, &c.), that there are seven precepts of our 
moral pee are common to the inhabitants 









W namely, the first, second, third, 
p. 89), the sixth, the ninth, and the 
if there be no portion of the intelli- 
in which subordination, in a greater 
or less degree, does not exist, then, the fifth pre- 
cept of our code must also be a law common to 
all intelligences. It was formerly stated (p. 80), 
that the seventh precept is in all probability, a 
law peculiar to the inhabitants of the earth, du- 
ring the present economy of Providence; and, 
perhaps it is the only one which is not applicable 
to the other inhabitants of the universe. So that 
the moral laws given to man may be considered 
as substantially the same with those which govern 
all the other parts of the universal system. 

VI. From the preceding illustrations, we may 
infer, the excellency and the divine origin of the 
Christian Revelation. The Scriptures contain the 
most impressive evidence of their heavenly origi- 
nal in their own bosom. The wide range of ob- 
jects they embrace, extending from the com- 
mencement of our earthly system, through all the 
revolutions of time, to the period of its termina- 
tion; and from the countless ages of eternity past, 
to the more grand and diversified scenes of eter- 
nity to come—the plan of Providence which they 
unfold, and the views they exhibit of the moral 
principles of the Divine government, and of the 
subordination of all events to the accomplishment 
of a glorious design—the character and attributes 
of the Creator, which they illustrate by the most 
impressive delineations, and the most lofty and 
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sublime descriptions—the views they exhibit of 
the existence, the powers, the capacities, the vir- 
tues, and the employments of superior orders of 
intellectual beings—the demonstrations they afford 
of the dignified. station, and of the high destina- 
tion of man—and the sublime and awful scenes 
they unfold, when the earth “shall melt like wax 
at the presence of the Lord,’’? when the throne of 
judgment shall be set, and the unnumbered mil- 
lions of the race of Adam shall be assembled be- 
fore the Judge of all—infinitely surpass every- 
thing which the unassisted imaginations of men 
could have devised, and everything which had 
ever been attempted by the greatest sages of anti- 
quity, either in prose or in rhyme; and, conse- 
quently prove, to a moral demonstration, that a 
Power and Intelligence, superior to the human 
mind, must have suggested such sublime concep- 
tions, and such astonishing ideas; since there are 
no prototypes of such objects to be found within 
the ordinary range of the human mind. 

But the subject to which we have been hitherto 
adverting, when properly considered, suggests an 
evidence of the truth and divinity of the Scrip- 
tures, as striking, and, perhaps, more convincing 
than any other. They unfold to us the moral 
laws of the universe—they present to us a sum- 
mary of moral principles and precepts, which is 
applicable to all the tribes and generations of men, 
to all the orders of angelic beings, and to all the 
moral intelligences that people the amplitudes of 
creation—to man, during his temporary abode on 
earth, and to man, when placed in heaven, so long 
as eternity endures—precepts, which, if univer- 
sally observed, would banish misery from the 
creation, and distribute happiness, without alloy, 
among all the intellectual beings that exist 
throughout the empire of God. Can these things 
be affirmed of any other system of religion or of 
morals that was ever published to the world? The 
Greek and Roman moralists, after all their labor- 
ed investigations, could never arrive at any cer- 
tain determination with regard to the nature of 
happiness, and the means of attaining it. We are 
told by Varro, one of the most learned writers of 
the Augustan age, that, the heathen philosophers 
had embraced more than two hundred and eighty 
different opinions respecting the supreme good. 
Some of them taught that it consisted in sensual 
enjoyments, and in freedoin from pain; others 
considered it as placed in study and contempla- 
tion, in military glory, in riches, honors, wealth, 
and fame. Some of their moral maxims, sepa- 
rately considered, were rational and excellént; 
but they were connected with other maxims, 
which completely neutralized all their virtue, and 
their tendency to produce happiness. Pride, false- 
hood, injustice, impurity, revenge, and an unfeel- 
ing apathy to the distresses of their fellow-crea- 
tures, were considered as quite consistent with 
their system of morality; and such malignant 
principles and practices were blended with their 
most virtuous actions. But we have already 
shown, that the uniform operation of such prin- 
ciples would necessarily lead to the destruction of 
all happiness, and to the overthrow of all order 
throughout the intelligent creation. 

Now, can it be supposed, for a moment, that a 
Jew, who had spent forty years of his life asa 
shepherd in a desert country, who lived in a rude 
age of the world, who had never studied a system 
of ethics, and whose mind was altogether incapa- 
ble of tracing the various relations which subsist. 
between intelligent beings and their Creator, could 
have investigated those moral principles and laws 
which form the foundation of the moral universe, 
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and the basis of the divine government in all 
worlds; unless they had been communicated im- 
mediately by Him, who, at one glance, beholds 
all the physical and moral relations which exist 
throughout creation, and who can trace the bear- 
ings and the eternal consequences of every moral 
law? Or can we suppose, that, throughout the 
whole period of the Jewish economy, aud during 
the first ages of the Christian dispensation, a mul- 
titude of writers should appear, many of them un- 
known to each other, all of whom should uniformly 
recognize those laws in their minutest bearings and 
ramifications, unless their minds had been enlight- 
ened and directed by the same powerful and un- 
erring Intelligence? If these laws are distinguish- 
ed by their.extreme simplicity, they are the more 
characteristic of their divine Author, who, from 
the general operation of a few simple principles 
and laws in the system of nature, produces all the 
variety we perceive, in the material world, and all 
the harmonies, the contrasts, the beauties, and the 
sublimities of the universe. If it be asked why 
these laws, which are so extremely simple and 
comprehensive, were not discovered nor recog- 
nized by the ancient sages? It might be answer- 
ed, by asking why the laws of gravitation, which 
are also simple and comprehensive, were not dis- 
covered, until Newton arose to investigate the 
agencies of nature, and to pour a flood of light on 
the system of the universe? But the true reasons 
are — the unassisted powers of the human mind 
were inadequate to the task of surveying all the 
moral relations which subsist throughout the in- 
telligent system, and of tracing those moral prin- 
ciples which would apply to the whole assemblage 
of moral agents, so as to secure the happiness of 
each individual, and of the system as one great 
whole—that the laws of God were almost directly 
contrary to the leading maxims of morality which 
prevailed in the world—and that they struck at 
the root of all those principles of pride, ambition, 
revenge, and impurity, which almost universally 
directed the conduct of individuals and of nations. 

If, then, we find in a book which professes to 
be a revelation from heaven, a system of moral 
laws which can clearly be shown to be the basis 
of the moral order of the universe, and which are 
calculated to secure the eternal happiness of all 
intellectual beings—it forms a strong presumptive 
proof, if not an unanswerable argument, that the 
contents of that book are of a celestial origin, and 
were dictated by Him who gave birth to the whole 
system of created beings. 

VII. From this subject we may learn the ab- 
surdity and pernicious tendency of Antinomian- 
ism. Of all the absurdities and abominations 
which have assumed the name of Religion, I 
know none more pernicious and atheistical in its 
tendency, than the sentiment which is tenacious- 
ly maintained by modern Antinomians, “That 
Christians are set free from the law of God asa rule 
of conduct.’ That in the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era, amidst the rapid progress of physical 
and moral science, under the mask of a Christian 
profession, and with the moral precepts and in- 
junctions of the prophets of Jesus Christ, and of his 
apostles, lying open before them, a set of men, call- 
ing themselves rational beings, should. arise to 
maintain, that there is sucha, thing as “imputed 
sanctification,” that the morariaw is not obligatory 
upon Christians, and that ‘whoever talks of pro- 
gressive sanctification is guilty of high treason 
against the majesty of heaven’’*—is a moral pheno- 





* See Cottle’s ‘ Strictures on the Plymouth Antinomi- 
ans.” 
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| menon truly humbling and astonishing; and affords 

an additional proof, to the many other evidences 
which lie before us, of the folly and perversity 
of the human mind, and of its readiness to em- 
brace the most wild and glaring absurdities! If 
the leading train of sentiment which has been 
prosecuted in the preceding illustrations be ad- 
mitted, there appears nothing else requisite in 
order to show the gross-absurdity and the deadly 
malignity of the Antinomian system. If any 
system of religion be founded on the cancelation 
of every moral tie which connects man with man, 
and man with God—if its fundamental and dis- 
tinguishing principles, when carried-out to their 
legitimate consequences, would lead men to hate 
their Creator and to hate one another—if it can be 
shown, that the operation of such principles con- 
stitutes the chief ingredient of the misery which 
arises from “the worm that never dies, and the 
fire which is never quenched;’’ and that, if uni- 
versally acted upon, they would overthrow all 
order in the intelligent system, and banish every 
species of happiness from the universe—it neces- 
sarily follows, that such a system cannot be the 
religion preseribed by the All-wise and benevolent 
Creator, nor any part of that revelation which 
proclaims “peace on earth and good-willamong 
men,’ and which enjoins us to “love the Lord 
our God with all our hearts, and our neighbor as 
ourselves.”? 

The Antinomian, in following out his own 
principles, if no human laws or prudential con- 
siderations were to deter him, might run to every 
excess of profligacy and debauchery—might in- 
dulge in impiety, falsehood, and profanity—might 
commit theft, robbery, adultery, fraud, cruelty, 
injustice, and even murder, without considering 
himself as acting contrary to the spirit of his re- 
ligious system. On his principles, the idea of 
heaven, or a state of perfect happiness, is a physi- 
cal and moral impossibility; and the idea of hell 
a mere bugbear to frighten children and fools. 
For, wherever the moral law is generally observ- 
ed, there can be no great portion of misery expe- 
rienced under the arrangements 0! 
Creator; and if this law be set aside, 
vance considered as a matter of indifference, the 
foundation of all the happiness of saints and an- 
gels is necessarily subverted. A heaven without 
love pervading the breasts of all its inhabitants, 
would be a contradiction in terms; but love, as 
we have already seen, is the foundation of every 
moral precept. : 

I trust the moral conduct of the deluded mor- 
tals who have embraced this system is more re- 
spectable than that to which their principles na- 
turally lead;—but the consideration, that such 
absurd and dangerous opinions have been deduced 
from the Christian revelation, should act as a 
powerful stimulus on the Christian world, for di- 
recting their attention to a more minute and com- 
prehensive illustration than has hitherto been 
given, of the practical bearings of the Christian 
system, and of the eternal and immutable obliga- 
tion of the law of God, which it is the great end 
of the gospel of Christ to enforce and demon- 
strate, lor it is lamentable to reflect how many 
thousands of religionists, both in North and in South 
Britain, even in the present day, have their minds 
tinctured, in a greater or less degree, with the 
poison of Antinomianism, in consequence of the 
general strain of many of the doctrinal sermons 
they are accustomed to hear, and of the injudi- 
cious sentiments they have imbibed from the writ- 
ings of the supralapsarian divines of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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VIII. Faith and repentance, as required in the; cheerful obedience to the divine law. But re- 
Gospel, are absolutely necessary, in the present) pentance, which consists in hatred of sin, and sor- 
condition of man, in order to acceptable obedience | row for having committed it, naturally fits and 
to the divine law. “Without faith it is impossible| prepares the mind for the practice of universal 
to please God; for he that cometh to God must| holiness. It tends to withdraw the soul from the 
believe that he is, and that he is the rewarder of | practice of sin, and warns it of the danger of 


them that diligently seek him.’?— Faith, as the 
term is used in scripture, denotes confidence in the 
moral character of God, founded on the belief we 
attach to the declarations of his word. It is de- 
fined, by the Apostle Paul, in the eleventh chap- 
ter of the epistle to the Hebrews, to be the ** con- 
fident expectation of things hoped for,’’ and “ the 
conviction of things which are not seen.”* Faith 
substantiates and realizes those objects which are 
invisible to the eye of sense, and which lie beyond 
the reach of our present comprehension. It re- 
cognizes the existence and the omnipresence of an 
invisible Being, by whose agency the visible ope- 
rations of nature are conducted; and views him 
as possessed of infinite wisdom, power, benevo- 
lence, faithfulness, rectitude, and eternal duration. 
It realizes the scenes of an invisible and eternal 
world—the destruction of the present fabric of 
our globe, the resurrection of the dead, the solem- 
nities of the last judgment, the new heavens, and 
the new earth, the innumerable company of an- 
gels, and the grandeur and felicity of the heavenly 
world. These invisible realities it recognizes, on 
the testimony of God exhibited in his word; and 
without a recognition of such objects, religion 
can have no existence in the mind—In a particu- 
lar manner, faith recognizes the declarations of 
God in relation to the character and the condition 
of men as violators of his law, and as exposed to 
misery; and the exhibition which is made of the 
way of reconciliation, through the mediation of 
Jesus Christ, who is “set forth as a propitiation to 
declare the righteousness of God in the remission 
of sins.”” ‘The man in whose heart the principle 
of faith operates, convinced that he is guilty be- 
fore God, and exposed to misery on account of 
sin, confides in the declarations of God respecting 
“the remission of sins through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus;’*—he confides in the good- 
ness, mercy, faithfulness, and power of God, 
which secure the accomplishment of his promises, 
and the supply of all requisite strength and con- 
solation to support him amidst the dangers and 
afflictions of life; he confides in the wisdom and 
excellence of those precepts which are prescribed 
as the rule of his conduct, and which are fitted to 
guide him to the regions of happiness;—and in 
the exercise of this confidence, he “adds to his 
faith, fortitude and resolution, knowledge, tempe- 
tance, patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, and 
charity ;’’ and prosecutes with courage this course 
of obedience, until at length “an entrance is 
abundantly administered to him into the everlast- 
ing kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” But, without a recognition of such ob- 
jects, and an unshaken confidence in the declara- 
tions of God respecting them, it is obvious, from 
the nature of things, that we “cannot please 
God,” nor yield to him an acceptable and “ rea- 
sonable service.”’ 

In like manner it might be shown, that repent- 
ance is essentially requisite in order to acceptable 
obedience. Sin is directly opposed to the cha- 
racter of God, and is the great nuisance of the 
moral universe. While the love of it predomi- 
nates in any mind, it leads to every species of 
moral turpitude and depravity; and, consequent- 
ly, completely unfits such a mind for yielding a 





* Doddridge’s translation of Heb. xi, 1, 


turning again to folly. It is the commencement 
of every course of virtuous conduct, and the ave- 
nue which ultimately leads to solid peace and 
tranquillity of mind. It is intimately connected 
with humility and self-denial, and is directly op- 
posed to pride, vanity, and self-gratulation. It 
must, therefore, be indispensably requisite to pre- 
pare us for conformity to the moral character of 
God, for universal obedience to his law, and for 
the enjoyment of substantial and never-ending 
felicity. Hence the importance which is attach- 
‘ed to the exercise of repentance by our Saviour 
and his Apostles. In connection with faith, it is 
uniformly represented as the first duty of a sinner, 
and the commencement of the Christian life. Re- 
pentance was the great duty to which the fore- 
runner of the Messiah called the multitudes who 
flocked to his baptism, and on which the Messiah 
himself expatiated during the period of his public 
ministry. “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heav- 
en is at hand.” ‘Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.’”? And the apostles, in their in- 
structions to every nation and to every class of 
men, laid. down the following positions as the 
foundation of every moral duty. ‘ Repentance 
toward God, and faitn toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ 

IX. From the preceding illustrations we may 
learn, that no merit, in the sense in which that 
term is sometimes used, can be attached to hu- 
man actions in the sight of God; and that the 
salvation, or ultimate happiness of sinners, is the 
effect of the grace or benevolence of God.—That 
the good works of men are meritorious in the sight 
of God, is a notion, as unphilosophical and absurd, 
as it is impious and unscriptural. They are re- 
quisite, and indispensably requisite, as qualifica- 
tions, or preparations for the enjoyment of felicity, 
without which the attainment of true happiness, 
either here or hereafter, is an absolute -impossibi- 
lity; but the actions of no created being, not even 
the sublimest services and adorations of the an- 
gelic hosts, can have the least merit in the eyes 
of the Creator. ‘Thy wickedness may hurt a 
man as thou art, and thy righteousness may profit 
the son of man;’’ but ‘if thou sinnest, what dost 
thou against God; or, if thou be righteous, what 
givest thou him? and what receiveth he of thine 
hand?”** «Thy goodness extendeth not unto 
him,” and “ he that sinneth against him wrongeth 
his own soul.”—What merit can there be in the 
exercise of love, and in the cultivation of benevo- 
lent affections, when we consider, that these affec- 
tions are essentially requisite to our happiness, 
and that the very exercise of them is a privilege 
conferred by God, and one of the principal ingre- 
dients of bliss? What merit can be attached, in 
the presence of the Most High, to the noblest ser- 
vices we can perform, when we reflect, that we 
derived all the corporeal and intellectual faculties 
by which we perform these services, and all the 
means by which they are excited and directed, 
from our bountiful Creator? What merit: can 
there be in obedience to his law, when disobe- 
dience must -infallibly lead to destruction and 
misery? Is it considered as meritorious in a tra- 
veler, when he is properly directed, furnished 
with strength of body and mind, and provided 
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with every necessary for his journey,—to move 
forward to the place of his wished-for destination? 
‘Our benevolent affections, and the active services 
to which they lead, may be meritorious in the 
eyes of our fellow-men, in so far as they are the 
means of contributing to their enjoyment; but in 
the presence of Him who sits on the throne of the 
universe, dispensing blessings to all his offspring, 
we shall always have to acknowledge, that “we 
are unprofitable servants.”? It is probable, that, 
if the great object of religion were represented in 
its native simplicity, if the nature of salvation 
were clearly understood, and if less were said on 
the subject of human merit in sermons, and sys- 
tems of divinity, the idea which I am now com- 
bating, would seldom be entertained by any mind 
possessed of the least share of Christian know- 
ledge, or of common sense. 

That the eternal salvation of men, is the effect 
of the love and the grace of God, is also a neces- 
sary consequence from what has been now stated. 
For every power, capacity, and privilege we 
possess, was derived from God. ‘ What have 
we that we have not received?”’ Even our very 
existence in the world of life, is an act of grace. 
We exerted no power in ushering ourselves into 
existence: We had no control-over the events 
which determined that we should be born in Bri- 
tain, and not in Africa; which determined the 
particular family with which we should be con- 
nected; the education we should receive; the par- 
ticular objects toward which our minds should 
be directed, and the privileges we should enjoy. 
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And, when we arrive at the close of our earthly 
career, when the spirit is hovering on the verge of 
life, and about to take its flight from this mortal 
scene, can it direct its course, by its own energies, 
through the world unknown? can it wing its way 
over a region it has never explored, to its kindred 
spirits in the mansions of bliss? can it furnish 
these mansions with the scenes and objects from 
which its happiness is to be derived? can it re- 
animate the body after it has long moldered in 
the dust? can it re-unite itself with its long-lost 
partner? can it transport the resurrection-body, 
to that distant world where it is destined to spend 
an endless existence? or can it create those scenes 
of glory and magnificence, and those ecstatic joys 
which will fill it with transport while eternity 
endures? If it cannot be supposed to accom- 
plish such glorious objects by its own inherent 
powers, then, it must be indebted for every enter- 
tainment in the future world to the unbounded 
and unmerited love and mercy of God. To Him, 
therefore, who sits upon the throne of the heavens, 
and to the Lamb who wasslain and hath redeemed us 
to God by his blood, let all praise, honor, dominion, 
and power, be ascribed now and forever. Amen. 

Having now finished what I proposed in the 
illustration of the principles of love to God and to 
man, and of the precepts of the Decalogue,—in 
the following chapter, I shall take a bird’s eye 
view of the moral state of the world; and endea- 
vor to ascertain, to what extent these principles 
and laws have been recognized and observed by 
the inhabitants of our globe. 
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A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE MORAL STATE OF THE WORLD; OR, AN EXAMINA- 


TION OF THE GENERAL TRAIN OF 


HUMAN ACTIONS, IN REFERENCE TO 


ITS CONFORMITY WITH THE PRINCIPLES AND LAWS NOW ILLUSTRATED. 


Tue discoveries of modern astronomy have led 
us infallibly to conclude, that the universe con- 
sists of an immense number of sytems and worlds 
dispersed, at immeasurable distances from each 
other, throughout the regions of infinite space. 
When we take into consideration the Benevolence 
of the Deity, and that the happiness of the intelli- 
gent creation is the great object which his Wis- 
dom and Omnipotence are employed to accom- 
plish—it appears highly probable, that the inhabi- 
tants of the whole, or at least of the greater part, 
of those worlds whose suns we behold twinkling 
from afar, are in a state of moral perfection, and 
consequently, in a state of happiness. At any 
rate, it is reasonable to conclude, that the excep- 
tions which exist are not numerous. Perhaps 
this earth is the only material world where phy- 
sic, evil exists, where misery prevails, and where 
moral order is subverted; and these dismal effects 
may have been permitted to happen, under the 
government of God, in order to exhibit to other 
intelligences, a specimen of the terrible and de- 
structive consequences of moral evil, as @ warning 
of the danger of infringing, ‘i the least degree, on 
those moral principles which form the bond of 
union among the intelligent system. 

Could we trace the series of events which have 
occurred, in any one of those happy worlds, where 
moral perfection prevails, ever since the period 
when it was replenished with inhabitants, and the 


objects to which their physical and rational pow- | 





ers have been directed, we should, doubtless, he 
highly delighted and enraptured with the moral 
scenery which the history of such a world would 
display. Its annals would uniformly record the 
transactions of benevolence. We should hear no- 
thing of the pomp of hostile armies, of the shouts 
of victory, of the exploits of heroes, of the con- 
flagration of cities, of the storming of fortifica- 
tions, of the avarice of merchants and courtiers, 
of the burning of heretics, or of the ambition of 
princes. The train of events, presented to our 
view, would be directly opposed to every object 
of this description, and to everything which forms 
a prominent feature in the history of mankind. 
To beautify and adorn the scenery of nature 
around them, to extend their views of the opera- 
tions of the Almighty, to explore the depths of 
his wisdom and intelligence, to admire the exu- 
berance of his goodness, to celebrate, in unison, 
the praises of the “King Eternal,” the Author 
of all their enjoyments, to make progressive ad- 
vances in moral and intellectual attainments, to 
circulate joy from heart to heart, to exert their . 
ingenuity in the invention of instruments by 
which their physical powers may be improved, 
and the wonders of creation more minutely ex- 
plored; to widen the range of delightful contem- 
plation, to expand their views of the Divine per- 
fections, and to increase the sum of happiness 
among all their fellow-intelligences, will doubt- 
less form a part of the employments of the inha- 
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bitants of a world where moral purity universally 
prevails. One circumstance which may probably 
diversify the annals of such a world, and form'so 


may eras in its history, may be the occasional | 


visits of angelic or other messengers, from distant 
fegions of creation, to announce the will of the 
Almighty on particular emergencies, to relate the 
progress of new creations in other parts of the 
Divine Empire, and to convey intelligence re- 
specting the physical aspects, the moral arrange- 
‘ments, and the history of other worlds, and of 
other orders of intellectual beings. Such visits 
and occasional intercourses with celestial beings, 
would, undoubtedly, have been more frequent in 
our world, had not man rendered himself un- 
qualified for such associations, by his groveling 
affections, and by the moral pollutions with which 
his character is now stained. 

When we turn our eyes from the transactions 
of such a world, to the world in which we live, 
how very different a scene is presented to the 
view! The history of all nations embraces little 
more than 


A RECORD OF THE OPERATIONS OF MALEVOLENCE. 


Every occurrence has been considered as tame 
and insipid, and scarcely worthy of being record- 
ed, unless it has been associated with the con- 
fused noise of warriors, the shouts of conquerors, 
the plunder of provinces, the devastation of em- 
pires, the groans of mangled victims, the cries of 
widows and orphans, and with garments rolled in 
blood. When such malevolent operations cease 
for a little, in any part of the world, and the tu- 
multuous passions which produced them, subside 
into a temporary calm, the historian is presented 
with a blank in the annals of the human race, 
the short interlude of peace and of apparent tran- 
quillity is passed over as unworthy of notice, until 
the restless passions of avarice and ambition be 
again roused into fury, and a new set of despe- 
radoes arise, to carry slaughter and desolation 
through the nations. For, during the short tem- 
porary periods of repose from the din of war, 
which the world has occasionally. enjoyed, the 
malignant passions, which were only smothered, 
but not extinguished, prevented the operation of 
the benevolent affections; and, of course, no ex- 
tensive plans for the counteraction of evil, and 
the improvement of mankind, worthy of being 
recorded by the annalist and the historian, were 
carried into effect. * 

In order to produce a definite impression of the 
moral state of the world, I shall endeavor, in this 
chapter, to give a rapid sketch of the prominent 
dispositions of mankind, as displayed in the gene- 
ral train of human actions—that we may be ena- 
bled to form a rude estimate of the degree in 
which the law of God has been recognized, and 
of the extent to which its violation has been 
carried, on the great theater of the world, and in 
the ordinary transactions of general society. 

I shall, in the first place, take a rapid view of 
the moral state of the world in ancient times, and 
then take a more particular survey of the present 
stute of morals, among savage and civilized na- 
tions—in the Christian world—and among the 
various ranks and orders of society. 





SiC TLON «1. 
STATE OF MORALS IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


_ Man was originally formed after the moral 
mage of his Maker. His understanding was 
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galt and vigorous in its perceptions; his will 
subject to the divine law, and fo the dictates of 
his reason; his passions serene and uncontami- 
nated with evil; his affections dignified and pure; - 
his love supremely fixed upon his Creator; and 
his joy unmingled with those sorrows which 
have so long been the bitter portion of his degen- 
erate race. But the primogenitor of the human 
race did not long continue in the holy and digni- 
fied station in which he was placed. Though he 
was placed in ‘a garden of delights,’’ surrounded 
with everything that was delicious to the taste 
and pleasant to the eye, yet he dared to violate 'a 
positive command of his Maker, and to stretch 
forth his impious hand to pluck and to taste the 
fruit of the forbidden tree—a picture and a pre- 
lude to the conduct of millions of his degraded 
offspring who despise the lawful enjoyments 
which lie within their reach, and obstinately 
rush on forbidden pleasures, which terminate in 
wretchedness and sorrow. The dismal effects of 
the depraved dispositions thus introduced among 
the human species, soon became apparent. Cain, 
the first-born son of Adam, had no sooner reached 
to the years.of maturity, than he gave vent to his 
revengeful passions, and imbrued his hands in his 
brother’s blood. And ever since the perpetration 
of this horrid and unnatural deed, the earth has 
been drenched with the blood of thousands and of 
millions of human beings, and the stream of cor- 
ruption has flowed without intermission, and in 
every direction around the globe. 

Of the, state of mankind in the ages before the 
flood, the sacred history furnishes us with only a 
few brief and general descriptions. But those 
descriptions, short and general as they are, present 
to us a most dreadful and revolting picture of the 
pitch of depravity and wickedness to which the 
human race had arrived. We have the testimony 
of God himself to assure us, that, within 1600 
years from the creation of the world, “the wick- 
edness of man had become great upon the earth— 
that the earth was filled with violence ’’—yea, 
that “every imagination of the thoughts of man’s 
heart was only evi! continually,” or, as it may 
more literally be rendered from the Hebrew, 
“the whole imagination, comprehending all the 
purposes and desires of the mind, was only evil 
from day to day.””—“ God looked upon the earth; 

behold it was corrupt; for all flesh had cor- 
2 d their way upon the earth.’ A more com- 
prehensive summary of the greatness and the 
extent of human wickedness it is scarcely possi- 
ble to conceive. The mind is left to fill up the 
outline of this horrid picture with everything 
that is degrading to the human character, with 
everything that is profligate and abominable in 
manuers, with everything that is base, false, 
deceitful, licentious, and profane, and with every- 
thing that is horrible and destructive in war, and 
ruinous to the interests of human happiness. 

The description now quoted, contains the fol- 
lowing intimations:—1. That, previous to the 
deluge, wickedness had become universak It 
was not merely the majority of mankind that 
had thus given unbounded scope to their licen- 
tious desires, while smaller societies were to be 
found in which the worship of the true God, and 
the precepts of his law were observed. For « all 
Jlesh had corrupted their ways.’ And, at this 
period the world is reckoned to have been much 
more populous than it has been in any succeeding 
age, and to have contained at least ten billions 
of inhabitants, or many thousands of times the 
amount of its present population. So that uni-+ 
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among human beings to an extent of which we 
can form no adequate conception. 2. The de- 
scription implies, that every invention, and every 
purpose and scheme devised both by individuals 
and by communities, was of a malevolent nature. 
«The imagination of every man’s heart was only 
evil continually.” The dreadful spectacles. :of 
misery and horror which the universal prevalence 
of such principles and practices which then ex- 
isted, must have produced, are beyond the power 
of human imagination either to conceive or to 
delineate. Some faint idea, however, may be 
formed of some of these spectacles, from the 
descriptions I have already given of the effects 
which would inevitably follow, were the princi- 
ple of benevolence to be eradicated from the mind, 
or were any one of the precepts of the divine law 
to be universally violated—(see ch. ii. sect. iv., and 
ch. iii. throughout). 3. The effects produced by 
this universal depravity are forcibly expressed in 
the words, “The earth was filled with violence.’ 
From this declaration, we are necessarily led to 
conceive a scene in which universal anarchy and 
disorder, devastation and wretchedness, every- 
where prevailed—the strong and powerful forci- 
bly seizing upon the wealth and possessions of 
the weak, violating the persons of the female sex, 
oppressing the poor, the widow, and the fatherless, 
overturning the established order of families and 
societies, plundering cities, demolishing temples 
and palaces, desolating fields, orchards, and vine- 
yards, setting fire to towns and villages, and car- 
rying bloodshed and devastation through every 
land—a scene in which cruelty, injustice, and 
outrages of every kind, obscenity, revelry, riot, 
and debauchery of every description, triumphed 
over every principle of decency and- virtue—a 
scene in which the earth was strewed with smok- 
ing ruins, with fragments of human habitations, 
with mangled human beings in a state of wretch- 
edness and despair, and with the unburied car- 
easses of the slain. 

Such appears to have been the state of general 
society at the time when Noah was commanded 
to build an ark of refuge—a state of socicty 
which could not have long continued, but must 
inevitably, in the course of a few generations, 
have thinned the race of mankind, and ultimately 
have extirpated the race of Adam from the earth, 
even although the deluge had never been poured 
upon the world. Wickedness appears to hav 
come to such a hight, that no interposition ¢ 
Providence could be supposed available to produce 
a reformation among mankind, without destroy- 
ing their freedom of will; and, therefore, it was 
an act of mercy, as well as of judgment, to sweep 
them away at once by the waters of the flood, 
after having given them warnings of their dan- 
ger; in order to conyince such obstinate and 
abandoned characters that ‘there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth;’’ and in order to prevent 
the misery which would otherwise have been 
entailed on succeeding generations. 

Not only the Sacred, but also the Pagan writers, 
when alluding to the antediluvians, uniformly 
represent them as abandoned to uncleanness, and 
all kinds of wickedness. Eutychus, in his An- 
nals, when speaking of the posterity of Cain, 
says, “that they were guilty#ef all manner of 
filthy crimes with one another, and, meeting 
together in public places for that purpose, two or 
three men were concerned with the same woman; 
the ancient women, if possible, being more lustful 
and brutish than the young. Nay, fathers lived 
promiscuously with their daughters, and the 
young men with their mothers, so that neither 
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the children could distinguish their own parents, 
nor the parents know their own children.” Lu- 
cian, a native of Samosata, a town situated on 
the Euphrates, a spot where memorials of the 
deluge were carefully preserved, gives the follow- 
ing account of the antediluvians:—“ The present 
race of mankind,” says he, “are different from. 
those who first existed; for those of the antedilu- 
vian world were all destroyed. The present world 
is peopled from the sons of Deucalion [or Noah]; 
having increased to so great a number from one 
person. In respect of the former brood, they 
were men of violence, and lawless in their deal- 
ings. They were contentious, and did many 
unrighteous things; they regarded not oaths, nor 
observed the rights of hospitality, nor showed 
mercy. to those who sued for it. On this account 
they were doomed to destruction: and for this 
purpose there was a mighty eruption of waters 
from the earth, attended with heavy showers 
from above; so that the rivers swelled, and the 
sea overflowed, until the whole earth was covered 
with a flood, and all flesh drowned, Deucalion 
alone was preserved to re-people the world. This 
mercy was shown to him on account of his piety 
and justice. His preservation was effected in 
this manner:—He put all his family, both his sons 
and their wives, into a vast ark which he had 
provided, and he went into it himself. At the 
same time animals of every species —boars, 
horses, lions, serpents; whatever kind lived upon 
the face of the earth—followed him by pairs; all 
which he received into the ark, and experienced 
no evil from them; for there prevailed a wonder- 
ful harmony throughout, by the immediate influ- 
ence of the Deity. Thus were they wafted with 
him as long as the flood endured. 

Such is the account which Lucian gives of the 
antediluvian world, and of the preservation of the 
human race, as he received it from the traditions 
of the inhabitants of Hierapolis, in Syria, where 
the natives pretended to have very particular 
memorials of the deluge. It corroborates the 
facts stated in the sacred history, and bears a 
very near resemblance to the authentic account 
which has been transmitted to us by Moses.— 
These facts, respecting the depravity of the ante- 
diluvians, present to us a striking example, and a 
demonstrative evidence of the dreadful effects to 
which a general violation of the divine law neces- 
‘sarily leads; and of the extensive confusion and 
misery which are inevitably produced, when the 
aw of love is set aside, and when malevolence 
exerts, without control, its diabolical energies. 
All order in society is subverted, every species of 
rational happiness is destroyed, and the existence 
of intelligent beings, in such a state, becomes a 
curse to themselves, and to all around them. Had 
not this been the case in the primeval world, we 
cannot suppose that the Deity would have exerted 
his Omnipotence in shattering the crust of the 
terraqueous globe, and burying its inhabitants 
under the waters of the deluge. 

After the deluge had subsided, and the race of 
Noah had began to multiply on the earth, it was 
not long before the depravity of man began to 
show itself by its malignant effects; though hu- 
man wickedness has never arrived to such a pitch 
as in the times before the flood; for this reason, 
among others, that the life of man has been re- 
duced to a narrow span, which prevents him from 
earrying his malevolent schemes to such an ex- 
tent as did the inhabitants of the world before the 
flood, whose lives were prolonged to the period of 
nearly a thousand years. The lust of ambition 
soon began to exert its baleful influence over the 
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mind; and an inordinate desire after wealth, dis- 


tinctions, and aggrandizement, paved the way for 
the establishment of despotism, and for encroach- 
ments on the rights and the enjoyments of man- 
kind. Among the heroes and despots of antiquity, 
Nimrod, the founder of the Babylonish empire, 
holds a distinguished place. He was the grand- 
son of Ham, the son of Noah, and is the first one 
mentioned in Scripture who appears to havé 
made invasions on the territories of his neighbors. 
Having distinguished himself, by driving from his 
country the beasts of prey, and by engaging in 
other valorous exploits, he appears to have aspired 
after regal dignity and power, and to have as- 
sumed the reins of absolute government. He was 
the first that subverted the patriarchal govern- 
ment; and is supposed to have introduced, among 
his subjects, the Zabian idolatry, or the worship 
of the heavenly host. “The beginning of his 
kingdom,” we are told, “ was Babylon, and Erech, 
and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar.”’ 
‘In the footsteps of this proud and ambitious des- 
pot, has followed a train of Alexanders, Cesars, 
Hannibals, Jenghiz-Khans, Attilas, Alarics,Tamer- 
lanes, Marlboroughs, Fredericks, and Bonapartes, 
who have driven the plowshare of devastation 
through the world, erected thrones over the graves 
of slaughtered nations, decorated their palaces 
with trophies dyed in blood, and made the earth 
to resound with the groans and shrieks of dying 
victims, and the voice of mourning, lamentation, 
and woe. 

To delineate all the scenes of desolation and 
horror which have been produced by such des- 
peradoes, and the atrocious crimes and immo- 
ralities which have followed in their train, would 
be to transcribe the whole records of ancient and 
modern history, which contain little else than a 
register of human folly, avarice, ambition, and 
eruelty; and of the daring villanies with which 
they have been accompanied. Even then, we 
should acquire but a very limited conception of 
the extent of moral evil, and of the immense 
variety of shapes which it has assumed; for the 
one-tenth of the crimes of mankind has never 
been recorded; and it is to the public transactions 
of only a small portion of the world that the page 
of the historian directs our attention. I shall, 
therefore, content myself with stating a few in- 
sulated facts, as specimens of the train of action 
which have generally prevailed in the world. 


WARLIKE DISPOSITIONS OF MANKIND. _ 


War, as ulready noticed, has been the delight 
and the employment of man in every age; and, 
under this term may be included everything that 
is base and execrable in moral conduct, every- 
thing that is subversive of the principle of bene- 
volence, everything that is destructive of human 
enjoyment, everything that rouses the passions 
into diabolical fury, everything that adds to the 
sum of human wretchedness, everything that is 
oppressive, cruel, and unjust, and everything that 
is dreadful and appalling to mankind—As an 
exemplification of the destructive effects of war, 
I shall, in the first place, state a few facts in re- 
lation to the Carthaginians. 

Carthage was ve gat asmall colony of Pheni- 
cians, who, about 800 years before the Christian 
era, settled on the northern coast of Africa, on a 
smal] peninsula, adjacent to the bay of Tunis. 
Having increased in wealth and power, by means 
of their extensive commerce, like most other na- 
tions, they attempted to make inroads on the ter- 
ritories of neighboring tribes, and to plunder them 
of their treasures. By degrees they extended their 
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power over all the islands in the Mediterranean, 
Sicily only excepted. For the entire conquest of 
this island, about 480 years before Christ, they 
made vast preparations, which lasted for three 
years. Their army consisted of 300,000 men; 
their fleet was composed of upward of 2000 men 
With such an im- 
mense armament, they made no doubt of con- 
quering the whole island in a single campaign. 
But they found themselves miserably deceived. 
Hamilear, the most experienced captain of the 
age, sailed from Carthage with this formidable 
army, and invested the city of Hymera. The be- 
sieged were much straitened and dismayed by the 
operations of this powerful armament; but Gelon, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, flew immediately to their 
relief, with 50,000 foot and 5000 horse. A dread- 
ful slaughter ensued: an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of the Carthaginians were killed in the battle 
and pursuit, and all the rest taken prisoners; so 
that not a single ae escaped of this mighty 
army. Of the 2000 ships of war, and the 3000 
transports of which the fleet consisted, eight ships 
only, which then happened to be out at sea, made 
their escape: these immediately set sail for Car- 
thage, but were all cast away, and every soul 
perished, except a few who were saved in a small 
boat, and at last reached Carthage with the dismal 
tidings of the total loss of the fleet and army.— 
Here we have presented to our view, in one short 
struggle, the entire destruction of more than two 
hundred thousand human beings, if we take into 
account the number which must necessarily have 
fallen in the Sicilian army. And, if we take into 
consideration the many thousands of mangled 
wretches, whose existence, from that moment, 
would be rendered miserable; the destruction of 
property in the besieged city; the victims crushed 
to death amidst the ruins of falling houses; the 
cries, and shrieks, and lamentations of women 
and children; the diseases and the misery induced 
by terror and alarm, and the loss of friends; the 
terrific and appalling spectacle of 5000 ships all on 
a blaze, of ten thousands of burning and drown- 
ing wretches, supplicating in vain for mercy, and 
the oaths, execrations, and furious yells which 
would be mingled with this work of destruction, 
we shall find it difficult to form an adequate con- 


ception of the miseries and horrors of such a 


ene. And what was the cause of this dreadful 
ghterand devastation? That proud and opulent 
» whose inhabitants were rioting in every 
species of luxury, might gratify its ambition, by 
tyrannizing over neighboring tribes, and by plun- 
dering them of that wealth of which it did not 
stand in need. And»this is but one instance out 
of ten hundred thousand of the miseries of war,— 
one faint shade in the picture of human woe! 

One would have thought, that, after such a 
signal loss and discomfiture, the Carthaginians 
would have contented themselves with their own 
territory, and refrained from aggressive war. 
This, however, was not the case. Where bene- 
volence is banished from the mind, and revenge 
occupies its,place in the affections, it will hurry 
unprincipled men to the most wild and atrocious 
actions, although they should terminate in de- 
struction emselves and to all around them. 
t long after this period, when prepara- 
tions were again made for the invasion of Sicily. 
Hannibal, the grandson of Hamilear, landed on 
the coast of Sicily, and laid siege to Selinus. 
The besieged made a vigorous defense; but at last 
the city was taken by storm, and the inhabitants 
were treated with the utmost cruelty. All were 
massacred by the savage conquerors, except the 
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women, who fled to the temples;—and these 
escaped, not through the merciful dispositions of 
the Carthaginians, but because they were afraid, 
that, if driven to despair, they would set fire to 
the temples, and by that means consume the trea- 
sure they expected to find in those places.. Six- 
teen thousand were massacred; the women and 
children, about 5000 in number, were carried 
away captive; the temples were plundered of all 
their treasures, and the city razed to the ground. 
Hymera was next besieged by Hannibal, and 
razed to its foundations. He forced three thou- 
sand prisoners to undergo all kinds of ignominy 
and: punishments, and at last murdered them, on 
the very spot where his grandfather had ‘been 
killed by Gelon’s cavalry, to appease and satisfy 
his manes, by the blood of these unhappy Victims. 
Such is the humanity and the justice of those men, 
whom we are accustomed to distinguish by the 
names of Patriots and Heroes !—Elated with these 
partial victories, the Carthaginians meditated the 
reduction of the whole of Sicily. They marched 
egainst the city of Agrigentum, and battered its 
walls with dreadful fury. The besieged defended 
themselyes with incredible resolution. In a sally, 
they burned all the battering machines raised 
against their city, and repulsed the enemy with 
immense slaughter. Again the.Carthaginians ral- 
lied their forces, beat down the walls of the city, 
plundered it of an immense booty, and with their 
usual cruelty, put all its inhabitants to the sword, 
not excepting even those who had fled to the 
temples. The Carthaginian were soon after 
forced ‘to retire from Sicily. Again they renewed 
their expeditions; again they were repulsed; and 


again they plunged into the horrors of war; while, 


thousands and ten thousands were slaughtered 
at every onset; men, women, and children mas- 
sacred in cold blood; and the pestilence produced 
by the unburied carcasses. of the slain, proved 
more fatal to’ myriads, than even the sword. of 
the warrior. 

In this manner did these infatuated mortals 
earry on a series of sanguinary contests for se- 
veral centuries, with the Sicilians, Greeks, and 
other nations; until, at length, they dared to en- 
counter the power, and the formidable forces of 
the Romans, and commenced those dreadful and 
long-continued conflicts, distinguished in His- 
tory by the name of:The Punic Wars. The firs 
Punic war lasted twenty-four years; the seco 
seventeen’ years; and the third, four years | 
some months. In this last contest, the plowsh: 
of destruction was literally driven through their 
devoted city, by the Romans. It was delivered 
up to be plundered by their soldiers; its gold, 
silver, statues, and. other treasures mounting to 
4,470,000 pounds weight of silver, were carried 
off to Rome; its towers, ramparts, walls, and ‘all 
the works which the Carthaginians had raised in 
the course of many ages, were leveled to the 
ground. Fire was set to the edifices of this proud 
metropolis, which consumed them all, not a single 
house escaping the fury of the flames. And 
though the fire began in all quarters at the same 
time, and burned with incredible violence, it con- 
tinued for seventeen days before all 
were consumed.—Thus perished C: 
which contained 700,000 inhabit hic 
had waged so many ferocious wars with neigh- 
boring nations—a terrible example of the destruc- 
tive effects produced by malevolent passions, and 
of the retributive justice of the Governor of the 
world. The destruction of human life in the 
numerous: wars in which it was engaged, is be- 
yond all speeifie calculation. During the space 
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of sixteen years, Hannibal, the Carthaginian ge- 
neral, plundered no ?2ss than four hundred towns, 
and destroyed 300,000 of ‘his enemies; and we 
may safely reckon, that nearly an equal number 
of his own men must have been cut off by the 
opposing armies; so that several millions of hu- 
man victims must have been sacrificed in these 
bloody and cruel wars: 

The following is a summary statement of the 
number of human beings that were slain in seve- 
tal of the battles recorded in history.—In the year 
101 before Christ, in an engagement between 
| Marius, the Roman Consul, and the Ambrones 
and the Teutones, in Transalpine Gaul, there 
were slain of these barbarians, beside what fell in 
the Roman army, 200,000, some historians say, 
290,000. And it is related, that the inhabitants 
of the neighboring country made fences for vine- 
yards of their bones. In the following year, the 
Romans, under the command of the same general, 
‘slaughtered 140,000 of the Cimbri, and took 60,- 
/000 -prisoners. 
mans, in a single engagement with the Cimbri 
and the Téutones, lost upward of 80,000 men. In 
the battle of Canne, the Romans were surrounded 
by the forces of Hannibal, and cut to pieces. 
After an engagement of only three hours, the car- 
nage became so dreadful, that even the Carthagi- 
nian general.cried out, to spare the conquered. 
Above 40,000 Romans lay dead on the field, and 
six thousand of the Carthaginian army. What 
a dreadful display of the rage and fury of diaboli- 
cal. passions must have been exhibited on this‘oc- 
casion! and what a horrible scene must have been 
presented on the field of battle, when we consider, 
that, in the mode of ancient warfare, the slain 
were literally mangled and cut to pieces!—In the 
battle of Issus, between Alexander and Darius, 
were slain 110,000; in the battle of Arbela, two 
years afterward, between the same two despots, 
300,000; in the battle between Pyrrhus and the 
Romans, 25,000; in the battle between Scipio and 
Asdrubal, 40,000; in the battle between Suetonius 
and Boadicea, 80,000. In the siege of Jerusalem 
by Vespasian, according to the account of Jose- 
phus, there were destroyed, in the most terrible 
manner, 1,100,000; and there were slaughtered in 
Jerusalem, in 170, B. C., by Antiochus, 40,000. 
At Cyrene, there were slain of Romans and 


| Greeks, by the Jews, 220,000; in Egypt and Cy- 
,|prus, in the reign of Trajan, 240,000; and in the 


|reign of Adrian, 580,000 Jews. After Julius Cx- 
ar had carried his arms into the territories of 
Usipetes in Germany, he defeated them with such 
slaughter, that 400,000 are said to.have perished 
in one battle. At the defeat of Attila, King of 
the Huns, at Chalons, there perished about 300,- 
000. In the year 631, there were slain by the 
Saracens in Syria, 60,000; in the invasion of Mi- 
lan by the Goths, no less than 300,000; and in 
A. D. 734, by the Saracens in Spain, 370,000. In 
the battle of Fontenay, were slaughtered 100,000; 
in the battle of Yermouk, 150,000; and in the 
batt» between Charles Martel and the Mahomet- 
any, *50,000: In, the battle of Muret, in A. D. 
1213, between the Catholics and the Albigenses, 
were slain 32,000; in the battle of Cressy, in 1346, 
50,000; in the battle of Halidon-hill, in 1333, 
20,000; in the battle of Agincourt, in 141 dD; 20,000; 
in the battle of Towton, in 1461, 37,000; in the 
battle of Lepanto, in 1571, 25,000; at the siege 
of Vienna, in 1683, 70,000; and in a battle in 
Persia, in 1734, 60,000.* 








* The above statements: are collected from facts stated in 
Rollin’s Ancient History, Millot’s Elements, Mavor’s Uni- 
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The most numerous army of which ‘we have 
any account in the annals of history, was that 
of Xerxes. According to the statement of Rollin, 
which is founded on the statements of Herodotus, 
Tsocrates, and Plutarch, this army consisted of 
1,700,000 foot, 80,000 horse, and 20,000 men for 
conducting the carriages and camels. On passing 
the Hellespont, an addition was made to it from 
other nations, of 300,000, which made his land 
forces amount to 2,100,000. His fleet consisted 
of 1207 vessels, each carrying 230 men; in all 
277,610 men, which was augmented by the Euro- 
pean nations, with 1200 vessels carrying 240,000 
men. Beside this fleet,the small galleys, transport 
ships, &c., amounted to 3000, containing about 
240,000 men. Including servants, eunuchs, wo- 
men, sutlers, and others, who usually follow an 
army, it is reckoned, that the whole number of 
souls that followed Xerxes into Greece, amounted 
to 5,283,220; which is more than the whole of the 
male population of Great Britain and Ireland, 
above twenty years of age, and nearly triple the 
whole population of Scotland: After remaining 
some time in Greece, nearly the whole of this im- 
mense army, along with the fleet, was routed and 
destroyed. Mardonius, one of his ablest com- 
manders, with an army of 300,000, was finally 
defeated ‘and slain at the battle of Plateea, and only 
three thousand of this vast army, with difficulty 
escaped destruction. ' 

The destruction of human life in the wars 


‘ which accompanied and followed the incursions 


of the barbarians, who overthrew the Roman em- 
pire, is beyond all calculation or conception. It 
forms an era in history most degrading to the 
human species. In the war which was waged in 
Africa, in the days of Justinian, Procopius re- 
marks, “It is no exaggeration to say, that five 
millions perished by the sword, and famine, and 
pestilence.” The same author states that, during 
the twenty years’ war which Justinian carried on 
with the Gothic conquerors of Italy, oss of 
the Goths amounted to above 15 millions; nor 
will this appear incredible, when we find, that in 
one campaign, 50,000 laborers. died of hunger. 
About the beginning of the 13th century arose 
that cruel and bloody tyrant Jenghiz-Khan. With 
immense armies, some of them amounting to 
more than a million in number, he overran and 
subdued the kingdom of Hya in China, Tangut, 
Kitay, Turkistan, Karazum, Great Bucharia, Per- 
sia, and part of India, committing the most dread 
ful cruelties and devastations. It is computed, 
that, during the last 22 years of his reign, no 
fewer than 14,470,000 persons were butchered by 
this scourge of. the human race. He appeared 
like an infernal fiend, breathing destruction to 
the nations of the Hast, and the principle which 
he adopted, after conquest, was ulter extermina- 
tion. 

Nearly about the same period when this mon- 
ster was ravaging and slaughtering the eastern 
world, those mad expeditions, distinguished by 
the name of the Crusades, were going forward in 
the west. Six millions of infatuated wretches, 
raging with hatred, and thirst for blood, as- 
same the image of the cross, and marched in 
wild disorder to the confines of the Holy land, in 
order to recover the city of Jerusalem from the 
hands of the infidels. In these holy wars, as they 
were impiously termed, more than 850,000 Euro- 
peans were sacrificed before they obtained posses. 





vetsal History, the historical Articles in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, from a list of battles contained in the “Pictures 
of War,” &c. 
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sion of Nice, Antioch, and Edessa. At the siege 
of Acre, 300,000 were slain; and at the taking of 
Jerusalem, in 1099, about seventy thousand. For 
196 years, these wild expeditions continued in 
vogue, and were urged forward by proclamations 
issued from the throne, and by fanatical sermons 
thundered from the pulpit, until several millions 
of deluded mortals perished from the earth; for 
by far the greater part of those who engaged in 
the crusades, were either slain or taken prisoners 
About this period, and several centuries before it, 
the whole earth exhibited little else than one great 
field of battle, in which nations were dashing 
against each other, conquerors ravaging king- 
doms, tyrants exercising the most horrid cruelties; 
superstition and revenge immolating their mil- 
and tumults, insurrections, 
slaughter, and universal alarm, banishing peace 
and tranquillity’ from the world, and subverting 
the moral order of society. ‘In Europe, Ger- 
many and Italy were distracted by incessant con- 
tests between the pope and the emperors; the in- 
terior of every European kingdom was torn in 
pieces by the contending ambition of the power- 
ful barons; in the Mahomedan empire, the ca- 
liphs, sultans, emirs, &¢c. waged continual war; 
new sovereignties were daily arising, and daily de- 
stroyed; and amidst this universal slaughter and 
devastation, the whole earth seemed in danger of 
being laid waste, and the human race to suffer a 
total annihilation.”* . 

Such. is the bird’s view of the destruction 
of the human species aich war has produced in 
different periods. The instances I have brought 
forward present only a few detached circum- 
stances in the annals of warfare, and relate only 
to a few limited periods in the history of man: 
and yet in the four instances above stated, we are 
presented with a.scene of horror, which includes 
the destruction of nearly 50 millions of human 
beings. Whata vast and horrific picture, then, 
would be presented to the eye, could we take in 
at one view ail the scenes of slaughter, which have 
been realized in every period, in every nation, and 
among every tribe! If we take into consideration 


| not only the number of those who have fallen in 
the field of battle, but of those who have perished 


through the natural consequences of war, by the 
famine and the pestilence, which war has pro- 
ced; by disease, fatigue, terror, and:melancholy; 
by the oppression, injustice, and cruelty of 
e conquerors,—it will not, perhaps, be over- 
g the destruction of human life, if we. affirm, 
that one-tenth of the human race has been destroy- 
ed by the ravages of war. And if this estimate 
be admitted, it'will follow, that more than four- 
teen thousand millions of human beings have been 
slaughtered in war, since the beginning of the 
world—which is about eighteen times the number 
of inhabitants which, at the present, exist on the 
globe; or, in other words, it is equivalent to the 
destruction of the inhabitants of eighteen worlds 
of the same population as ours.t That this con- 
clusion is rather within than beyond the bounds 
of truth, will apes, from what has been stated 
above respecting the destruction of the Goths, in 
the time of inian © In the course of 20 years, 
15 millio ersons perished in the wars. Now, 
if the population of the countries of Europe, in 

ich these wars took place, di not exceed 60 
millions, the proportion of the slaughtered to the 





* Mavor’s Universal History, Robertson’s Charles V, &c. 
t This calculation proceeds on the ground, that 145 thon- 
sand millions of men have existed since the Mosaic crea- 
tion, See Christian Philosopher, Art, Geography. 
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whole population was asone to four, and, if 20 years 
be reckoned as only half the period of a genera- 


tion, the proportion was as one to two; in other 


words, at the rate of one half of a whole genera- 
tion in the course of 40 years. What a horrible 
and tremendous consideration! — to reflect, that 
14,000,000,000 of beings, endowed with intel- 
lectual faculties, and furnished with bodies curi- 
ously organized by divine wisdom —that the in- 
habitants of eighteen worlds should have been 
massacred, mangled, and cut to pieces, by those 
who were partakers of the same common nature, 
as if they had been created merely for the work 
of destruction! Language is destitute of words 
sufficiently strong to express the emotions of the 
mind, when it seriously contemplates the horrible 
scene. And how melancholy is it to reflect, that 
in the present age, which boasts of its improve- 


ments in science, in civilization, and in religion, ' 


neither reason, nor benevolence, nor humanity, 
nor Christianity, has yet availed to arrest the pro- 


gress of destroying armies, and to set a mark of | 


ignominy on “the people who delight in war!” 


ATROCITIES CONNECTED WITH WAR. 


However numerous may have been the victims: 
that have been sacrificed in war, it isnot so much| 


the mere extinction of human life that renders 
the scene of warfare so horrible, as the cruelties 
with which it has always been accompanied, and 
the infernal passions which it has engendered and 
carried into operation. » It extirpates every prin- 
ciple of compassion, humanity, and justice; it 
blunts the feelings, and hardens the heart; it 
invents instruments of torture, and perpetrates, 
without a blush, cruelties revolting to every prin- 
ciple of virtue and benevolence. : 
When Jerusalem was taken by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, in the year 168, B. C., he gave orders to 
one division of his army to cut in pieces all who 
were found in the temple and synagogues; while 
another party, going through the streets of the 
city, massacred all that came in their way. He 
next ordered the city to be plundered and set on 
fire; pulled down all their stately buildings, caus- 
ed the walls to be demolished, and carried away 
captive ten thousand of those who had escaped 
the slaughter. He set up the statue of Jupiter 
Olympus on the altar of burnt-offerings, and 
all who refused to come and worship this ide 
were either massacred, or put to some cruel 
tures, until they either complied or expired unde 
the hands'of the executioners. In the war which 
the Carthaginians waged with the Mercenaries, 
Hamilcar, the Carthaginian general, threw all the 
prisoners that fell into his hands to be devoured 
by wild beasts. Asdrubal, another Carthaginian 
general, when engaged in war against the Ro- 
mans, in revenge for a defeat he’ had sustained, 
brought all the Roman prisoners he had taken 
during two years, upon the walls, in the sight of 
the whele Roman army. There he put them to 
the most exquisite tortures, putting out their 
eyes, cutting off their noses, ears, and fingers, 
legs and arms, tearing their skin to pieces with 
iron rakes or harrows; and then threw them 
headlong from the top of the ,battlements.* He 
was of a temper remarkably ihuman, and it is 
said that he even took pleasure in seeing some of 
these at athe alive. In the year 
1201, when Jenghiz-Khan had reduced the rebels 
who had seized upon his paternal possessions, as a 
specimen of his lenity, he caused seventy of their 







chiefs to be thrown into as many cauldrons of 
boiling water. The plan on which this tyrant 
conducted his expeditions, as already stated, was 
that of total extermination. For some time he 
utterly extirpated the inhabitants of those places 
which he conquered, designing to people them 
anew with his Moguls; and, in consequence of 
this resolution, he would employ his army in 
beheading 100,000 prisoners at once.—T'amerlane, 
one of his successors, who followed in his foot- 
steps, is said to have been more humane than this 
cruel despot. Historians inform us that “his 
Sportive cruelty seldom went farther than the 
pounding of three or four thousand people ‘in 
large mortars, or building “them among bricks 
and mortar into a wall.” If such be the “ tender 
mercies of the wicked,’? how dreadful beyond 
description must their eruelties be! 

We are accustomed to hear Alexander the 
Great eulogized as a virtuous and magnanimous 
hero; and even the celebrated Montesquieu, in 
his “Spirit of Laws,” has written a panegyric 
on his character: Yet we find him guilty of the 
most abominable vices, and perpetrating the most 
atrocious crimes. At the instigation of the 
strumpet Thais, during a drunken banquet, he 
set on fire the beautiful city of Persepolis, and 
consumed it to ashes;—Clitus, one of his cap- 
tains, and brother of Helenice, who had nursed 
Alexander, and saved’ his life at the battle of the 
Granicus, at the imminent danger of his own. 
Yet this man, to whom he was so highly indebted, 
he thrust through with a javelin, at an entertain- 
ment to which he had invited him; on account 
}of his uttering some strong expressions, which. 
were intended to moderate Alexander’s vanity.. 
His treatment of the Branchide furnishes an. 
example of the most brutal and frantic cruelty- 
which history records.. ‘These people received 
Alexander, while pursuing his conquests, with 
the highest demonstrations of joy, and surren- 
dered to him both themselves and their eity. The 
next day, he commanded his phalanx to surround 
the city, and, a signal being given, they were or- 
dered to plunder it, and to put every one of its 
inhabitants to the sword; which’ inhuman order 
was executed with the same barbarity with which 
it had been given. All the citizens, at the very 
time they were going to pay homage to Alexan- 
der, were murdered in the streets and in their 


| houses; no manner of regard being had to their 


cries and tears, nor the least distinction made of 
lage or sex. They even pulled up the very foun- 
dations of the walls, in order that not the least 
traces of that city might remain. And why 
were these ill-fated citizens punished in so sum- 
mary and inhuman a manner? Merely because 
their forefathers, upward ‘of one hundred and 
fifty years before, had delivered up to Xerxes the 
treasure of the temple of Didymaon, with which 
they had been intrusted! *—When he entered the 
city of Tyre, after a siege of seven months, he 
gave orders to kill all the inhabitants, except those 
who had fled to the temples, and set fire to every 
part of the city. Hight thousand men were bar- 
barously slaughtered; and two thousand more 
remaining, after the soldiers had been glutted 
with slaughter, he fixed two thousand crosses 
|along the seashore, + and caused them all to be 
crucified. i : 

War has given rise to the most shocking and 
unnatural crimes, the idea of which might never 
otherwise have entered into the human mind. 
Lathyrus, after an engagement with Alexander, 
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king of the Jews, on the banks of the river Jor- 
dan-—the same evening he gained the battle, in 
going to ing 
villages, found them full of women and child- 
ren, and caused them all to be put to the sword, 
and their bodies to be cut to pieces, and put into 
cauldrons in order to their being dressed, as if he 
intended to make his army sup upon them. His 
design was to have it believed that his troops ate 
human flesh, to spread the greater terror through- 
out the surrounding country.* 

Even under the: pretext of religion, and of the 
Christian religion too, the most shocking barbari- 
ties have been committed. Under the pretense 
of vindicating the cause of Him who, in the 
midst of eruel sufferings from men, prayed, 
«Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” the crusaders hurried forward toward 
Jerusalem, wading through seas of blood. When 
their banners were hoisted on a principal emi- 
nence of Antioch, they commenced their butche- 
ry of the sleeping inhabitants. The dignity of 
age, the helplessness of youth, and the beauty of 
the weaker sex, were. disregarded by these sancti- 
monious savages. Houses were no sanctuaries; 
and the sight of a mosque added new virulence 
to cruelty. The number of Turks massacred, on 
this night of frantic fury, was at least ten thou- 
sand. After every species of habitation, from 
the marble palace to the meanest hovel, had been 
converted into a scene of slaughter; when the 
narrow streets and the spacious squares were all 
alike disfigured with human gore, and crowded 
with mangled carcasses, then the assassins turned 
robbers, and became as mercenary as they had 
been merciless. When Jerusalem was taken by 
these furious fanatics, they suffered none to 
escape the slaughter: “ Yet, after they had glut- 
ted themselves with blood and carnage, they 
immediately became devout pilgrims, i 
religious transports, ran barefooted 
holy sepulcher.”’ + In what light 
religion appear to Eastern Infidels which is sup- 
posed to lead to the perpetration of such enormi- 
ties? And how woefully are the mild precepts 
and doctrines of Christianity misrepresented, 
when desperadoes of this description dare as- 
sume the Christian name! 

Even the finer feelings of the female sex have 
been blunted, and, in many instances, quite ex- 








tirpated by the mad schemes of ambition, and 


the practices connected with war. Toward the 


beginning of the thirteenth century, a Queen of | 


Hungary took the sign of the cross, and embark- 
ed in the mad expeditions of the crusaders, as did 
‘likewise fifty thousand children and a crowd of 
priests; because, according to the Scripture, ‘‘ God 
has made children the instruments of his glory.’*} 
Cleopatra, daughter. of Ptolemy Philometer, in 
order to gratify her restless ambition of reigning 
alone and uncontrolled in her dominions, killed 
her son Seleucus, with her own hand, by plung- 
ing a dagger into his breast. She had been the 
wife of three kings of Syria, and the mo) er of 
four, and had occasioned the death of two of her 
husbands.. She prepared a poisoned draught to 
dgibey Grypus, another of. her sons; but her in- 
tention having been suspected, she was compelled 
to swallow the deadly potion she had prepared, 
which took immediate effect, and delivered the 
world from this female monster. The Carthagi- 
nians were in the practice of offering human 
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take up his quarters in the neighboring, 


sacrifices to their god Saturn, when they were 
defeated in war, in order to propitiate the wrath 
of this deity. At first, children were inhumanly 
burned, either in a fiery furnace, like those in the 
yalley of Hinriom, so frequently mentioned in 
Scripture, or in a flaming statue of Saturn.—The 
cries of these unhappy victims were drowned by 
the uninterrupted noise of drums and trumpets. 
Mothers made it a merit, and a part of their reli- 
gion, to view the barbarous spectacle with dry 
eyes, and without so much. as a groan; and if a 
tear or sigh stole from them, the sacrifice was 
considered as less acceptable to the deity. This 
savage disposition was carried to such excess, that 
eyen mothers would endeavor, with embraces and 
kisses, to hush the cries of their children, lest 
they should anger the god.* When Carthage 
was taken by the Romans, the wife of Asdrubal, 
the Carthaginian general, who had submitted to 
the Romans, mounted to the upper part of one 
of the temples which had been set on fire, and, 
placing herself, with her two children, in sight of 
her husband, uttered the most bitter imprecations 
against him. ‘Base coward (said she), the 
mean things thou has done to save thy life shall 
not avail thee; thou shalt die this instant, at least 
in thy two children.”?. Having thus. spoken, she 
stabbed both the infants with a dagger, and while 
they were, yet struggling for life, threw them 
both from the top of the temple, and then leaped 





down after them into the flames! + 

Sueh are only a few insulated pictures of the 
atrocities of war, and of the unnatural and infer- 
nal passions which u ly follow in its train, 
which may be considered as specimens of many 
thousands of similar instances, which the records 
of history furnish of the malignity and depravity 
of mankind. I have selected my examples chief- 
ly from the history of ancient warfare: but were 
we to search the annals of modern warfare, and 
confine our attention solely to the battles of Alex- 
andria, of the Pyramids, of Borodino, of Smo- 
lensko, of Austerlitz, of Leipsic, of Jena, of 
Eylau, of Waterloo, and other warlike events 
which have happened within the last thirty years, 
we should meet with atrocities and scenes of 
slaughter, no less horrible than those which I 
have now related. I shall content myself with 











stating only two or three instances. 

_ After the taking of Alexandria by Bonaparte, 
“We were under the necessity,” says the relater, 
putting the whole of them to death at the 
h. But the slaughter did not cease with the 
sistance. The Turks and inhabitants fled to 
their mosques, seeking protection from God and 


young, and infants at the breast, were slaughtered. 
This butchery continued for four hours; after 
which the remaining part of the inhabitants were 
much astonished at not having their throats cut.” 
Be it remembered that all this bloodshed was pre- 
meditated. ‘We might have spared the men whom 
we lost,” says General Boyer, “‘ by only summon- 
ing the town; but it was necessary to begin by 
confounding our enemy.’’t After the battle of 
the Pyramids, it is remarked by an eye-witness, 
that, ‘the ole way through the desert, was 
tracked wii e bones and bodies of men and ani- 
mals who had perished in these dreadful wastes. 
In order to warm themselves at night, they gather- 
ed together the dry bones and bodies of the dead, 
which the vultures had spared, and # was by a fire 


re prophet ; and then, men and women, old and 
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composed of this fuel that Bonaparte lay down to 
sleep in the desert.”* A more revolting and infer- 
nal scene itis scarcely possible for the imagination 
te depict. gi? 

Miot gives the following description in rela- 
tion to a scene at Jaffa :—«The soldier abandons 
himself to all the fury which an assault authori- 
zes. He strikes, he slays, nothing can impede 
him. All the horrors which accompany the capture 
of a town by storm, are repeated in every street, 
in every house. You‘hear the cries of violated 
females calling in vain for help to those relatives 
whom they are: butchering. No asylum is re- 
spected. ‘The blood streams on every side; at 
every step you meet with human beings groaning 
and expiring,” &¢c.—Sir Robert Wilson, when 
describing the canipaigns in Poland, relates, that 
“the ground between the woods and the Russian 
batteries, about a quarter of a mile, was a sheet of 
naked human bodies, which friends and foes had 
during the night mutually stripped, not leaving 
the worst rag upon them, although numbers of 
these bodies still retained consciousness of their 
situation. It was a sight‘which the eye loathed, 
but. from which it could not remove.’ In La- 
baume’s “ Narrative of the campaign in Russia,” 
we are presented with the most horrible details of 
palaces, churches, and streets, enveloped in flames, 
—houses tumbling into ruins,—hundreds of black- 
ened carcasses of the wretched inhabitants, whom 
the fire had consumed, blended with the fragments; 
hospitals containing 20,000 wounded Russians on 
fire, and consuming the miserable victims,—num- 
bers of half-burned wretches crawling among the 
smoking ruins,—females violated and massacred, 
parents and children half naked, shivering with 
cold, flying in consternation with the wrecks of 
their half-consumed furniture,—horses falling in 
thousands, and writhing in the agonies ‘of death, 
—the fragments of carriages, muskets, helmets, 
breast-plates, portmanteaus, and garments strewed 
in every direction,—roads covered for miles with 
thousands of the dying and the dead heaped one 
upon another, and swimming in blood,—and these 
dreadful scenes rendered still more horrific by the 
shrieks of young females, of mothers and children, 
and the piercing cries of the wounded and the dy- 
ing, Fehon death to put an end to their agonies. 

But I will not dwell longer on such revolting 
details. It is probable, that the feelings of some of 
my readers have been harrowed up by the descrip- 
tions already given, and that they have turned awa 
their eyes in disgust from such spectacles of de- 
pravity and horror. Every mind susceptible of 
virtuous emotions, and of the common feelings of 
humanity, must, indeed, feel pained and even ago- 
nized, when it reflects on the depravity of man- 
kind, and on the atrocious crimes they are capable 
of committing, and have actually perpetrated. A 
serious retrospect of the moral state of the world 
in past ages, is ¢alculated to excite emotions, simi- 
lar to those which overpowered the mourning 
prophet, when he exclaimed, “O that my head 
were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep day and night, for the slain of 
the daughters of my people !”? But, however pain- 
ful the sight, we ought not to turn away our eyes, 
with fastidious affectation, fromm the spectacles of 
misery and devastation which the authentic records 
of history present before us. They form traits in 
the character of man, which ought to be contem- 
plated,—they are facts in the history of mankind, 
and not the mere pictures of fancy which are ex- 
hibited in poetry, in novels, and romances,—facts 
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which forcibly exemplify the operations of the 
malevolent principle, and from which we ought to 
deduce important instructions, in reference to the 
evil of sin, and the malignancy of pride, covetous- 
ness, ambition, and revenge. We think nothing, 
in the common intercourse of life, of indulging a 
selfish disposition, of feeling proud and indignant 
at a real or supposed affront, of looking with a 
covetous eye at the possessions of our neighbors, 
of viewing the success and prosperity of our rivals 
with discontentment and jealousy, or of feeling a 
secret satisfaction at the distress or humiliation of 
our enemies ; and we seldom reflect on the ma- 
lignant effects which such passions and disposi- 
tions would produce, were they sufferéd to rage 
without control. But, in the scenes and conten- 
tions of warfare which have been realized on the 
great eae of the world, we contemplate the na- 
ture and effects of such malignant dispositions in 
their true light ; we perceive the ultimate tenden- 
cy of every malevolent affection, when no physi- 
cal obstruction impedes its progress; we discern 
that it is only the same dispositions which we 
daily indulge, operating on, a more extensive 
scale ; and we learn the necessity of mortifying 
such dispositions, and counteracting their influ- 
ence, if we expect to enjoy substantial felicity 
either here or hereafter ; and if we wish to see the 
world restored to order, to happiness and repose. 
I shall only observe farther on this part of my 
subject, that, beside the atrocities already noticed, 
war has been the nurse of every vicious disposition, 
and of every immoral practice. The Carthagi- 
nians, who were almost incessantly engaged in 
war, were knavish, vicious, cruel, and supersti- 
tious ; distinguished for craft and cunning, lying 
and hypocrisy, and for the basest frauds and the 
most perfidious actions. The Goths and Vandals 
are uniformly characterized, as not only barba- 
iel, but avaricious, perfidious, and dis- 
the most solemn promises. It was 





_ever a sufficient reason for them to make an attack, 


that they thought their enemies could not resist 
them. ‘heir only reason for making peace, or 
for keeping it, was because their enemies were 
too strong ; and their only reason far committing 
the most horrible massacres, rapes, and all manner 
of crimes, was because they had gained a victory. 
The Greeks and Romans, it is well known, not- 
withstanding their superior civilization, were dis- 
tinguished for the most degrading Saad immoral 


practices. They gloried in being proud, haughty, 


and revengeful ; and even their amusements were 
characterized by a spirit of ferocity, and. by the 
barbarisms of war.—It is almost needless to say 
that war blunts the finer feelings of humanity 
and engenders a spirit of selfishness, and of indif- 
ference even toward friends and companions, Of 
this many shocking instances could be given. 
Miot, in his Memoirs of the War in Egypt, re- 
lates the case of a soldier who was seized with the 
plague, and with the delirium which sometimes 
accompanies the disease. He took up his knap- 


.sack, upon which his head was resting, and pla- 


cing it upon his shoulders, made an effort to rise, 
and to follow the army. The venom of the dread- 
ful malady deprived Him of strength, and after 
three steps, he fell again upon the sand, headlong. 
The fall increased his terror of being left by the 
regiment, and he rose a second time, but with no 
better fortune. In his third effort, he sunk, and 
falling near the sea, remained upon that spot 
which fate had destined for his grave. The sight 
of this soldier was frightful: the disorder which 
reigned in his senseless speech—his figure, which 
represented whatever is mournful—his eyes stoning 
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is most hideous in death. The reader may per- 
haps believe that his comrades would be concerned 
for him ; that they would stop to help him ; that 
they would hasten to support him, and direct his 
tottering steps. Far from it: the poor wretch 
was only an object of horror and derision. They 
ran from him, and they burst into loud laughter at, 
his motions, which resembled those of a drunken 
man; “He has got his account,” cried one ; “ He 
will not march far,’’ said another ; and, when the 
wretch fell for the last time, some of them added, 
«See, he has taken up his quarters !’? ‘T'his terri- 
ble truth, says the narrator, which I cannot help 
repeating, must be acknowledged—Indifference and 
selfishness are the predominant feelings of an army. 

Rocea, in his “ Memoirs of the War in Spain,” 
remarks, “The habit of danger made u 90k upon 
death as one of the most ordinary citeumstances 
of life; when our comrades had once ceased to 
live, the indifference which was shown them 
amounted almost to irony. When the soldiers, as. 
they passed by, recognized one of their compan- 
ions stretched among the dead, they just said, «He 
is in want of nothing, he will not have his horse 
to abuse again, he has got drunk for the last time,’ 
or something similar, which only worked, in the 
speaker, a stoical contempt of existence. Such 
were the funeral orations pronounced in honor of 
those who fell in our battles.”’—Simpson, in his 
“Visit to Flanders,”’ in 1815, remarks, ‘ Nothing 
is more frightful than the want of feeling which 
characterizes the French soldiery. Their priso- 
ners who were lying wounded in.the hospitals of 
Antwerp, were often seen mimicking the contortions 
of countenance which were produced by the agonies 
of death, in one of their own comrades in the next bed. 
There is no curse to be compared with the power 
of fiends like these.” 

Thus, it appears, that wars have iled in 
every period, during the ages that are ed, and 
have almost extirpated the principle of benevolence 
from the world ; and, therefore, it is obvious, that, 
before the prevailing propensity to warfare be 
counteracted and destroyed, the happiness which 
flows from the operation of the benevolent aftec- 
tions cannot be enjoyed by mankind at large. To 
counteract this irrational and most deplorable pro- 
pensity, by every energetic means which reason, 
humanity, and Christianity can suggest, must be 
the duty of every one who is desirous to pro- 
mote the present and everlasting happiness of his 
species. * 


SECTION Il. 
STATE OF MORALS IN MODERN TIMES. 


Moral state of Savage Nations. — 


I sant now take a very brief survey of the 
state of morals in modern times, and of pre- 
vailing dispositions which are displayed by the 
existing inhabitants of our globe. Were I to en- 
terinto those minute and circumstantial details 
which the illustration of this subject would re- 
quire, seyeral volumes would be filled with the 





* The Author intended, had his limits permitted, to state 
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detail of facts, and with the sketches of moral 
scenery which might be brought forward. And 
such a work, if judiciously executed, might be 
rendered highly interesting, and might produce a 
variety of benignant effects both on Christian and 
on general society. But the narrow limits within 
which the present work must be comprised, com- 
pels me to confine my attention to a few promi- 
nent features in the characters of mankind, and 
to a few insulated facts by which they may be 
illustrated. —I shall consider, in the first place, 
some of the 


Prominent dispositions which appear among Savage 
and Half Civilized Nations. 


It is not to be disputed, that numerous indi- 
viduals among the uncivilized tribes of mankind, 
have occasionally displayed the exercise of many 
of the social virtues,—that they have been brave 
and magnanimous, faithful to their promises, 
strong in their attachments, and generous and af- 
fectionate to their friends and relatives. But their 
virtues; for the most part, proceed from a princi- 
ple of selfishness, and aré confined to the clan or 
tribe to which they belong. Toward their ene- 
mies, and toward ‘all who have injured them in 
the slightest degree, they almost uniformly dis- 
play cruel, perfidious, and revengeful dispositions. 
The following facts and descriptions, selected 
from the authentic records of yoyagers and trav- 
elers, will tend to corroborate these positions. 

The most prominent feature which appears in 
the character of savage nations, is, their disposi- 
tion for war, and to inflict revenge for real or 
supposed injuries. With respect to the NortH 
American Indians, it is the uniform description 
given of them by all travelers, that, if we except 
hunting, war is the only employment of the men, 
and every other concern is left o the women.— 
Their most common motive jor entering into war, 
is, either to revenge themselves for the death of 
some lost friends, or to acquire prisoners, who 
may assist them in their hunting, and whom they 
adopt into their society. In these wars, they are 
cruel and savage, to an incredible degree. ‘The 
enter unawares, the villages of their foes, and, 
while the flower of the nation are engaged in 
hunting, massacre all the children, women, and 
helpless old men, er make prisoners of as many 
as they can manage. But when the enemy is ap- 
prized of their design, and coming on in arms 
against them, they throw themselves flat on the 
ground, among the withered herbs and leaves, 
which their faces are painted to resemble. They 
then allow a part to pass unmolested; when, all 
at once, with a tremendous shout, rising up from 
their ambush, they pour a storm of musket-balls 
on their foes. If the force on each side continues 
nearly equal, the fierce spirits of these savages, 
inflamed by the loss of friends, can no longer be 
restrained. They abandon their distant war, they 
rush upon one another with clubs and hatchets in 
their hands, magnifying their own courage, and 
insulting their enemies. A cruel combat ensues; 
death appears in a thousand hideous forms, which 
would congeal the blood of civilized nations to be- 
hold, but which rouse the fury of these savages. 
They trample, they insult over the dead bodies, 
tearing the scalp from the head, wallowing in 
their blood like wild beasts, and sometimes de- 
vouring their flesh. The flame rages on until it 
meets with no resistance; then the prisoners are 
secured, whose fate is a thousand times more 
dreadful than theirs who have died in the field— 
The conquerors set up a hideous howling, to 
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lament the friends they have lost. They approach 
to their own village; the women, with frightful 
shrieks, come out to mourn their dead brothers, 
or their husbands. An orator proclaims aloud a 
circumstantial account of every particular of the 
expedition; and as he mentions the names of 
those who have fallen, the shrieks of the women 
are redoubled. “The last ceremony is the procla- 
mation of victory: each individual then forgets 
his private misfortune, and joins in the triumph 
of his nation; all tears are wiped from their eyes, 
and, by an unaccountable transition, they pass in 
a moment from the bitterness of sorrow, to an ex- 
travagance of joy.* ‘ 

As they feel nothing but revenge for the ene- 
mies of their nation, their prisoners are treated 
with cruelty in the extreme. The cruelties in- 
flicted on those prisoners who are doomed to 
death, are too shocking and horrible to. be exhi- 
bited in detail: one plucks out the nails of the 
prisoner by the roots; another takes a finger into 
his mouth, and tears off the flesh with his. teeth; 
a third thrusts the finger, mangled as it is, into 
the bowl of a pipe made red hot, which he smokes 
like tobacco: they then pound his toes and fingers 
to pieces between two stones; they apply red hot 
irons to every part of his mangled body; they 
pull off his flesh, thus mangled and roasted, and 
devour it with greediness;—and thus they con- 
tinue for several hours, and sometimes for a whole 
day, until they penetrate to the vital parts, and 
completely exhaust the springs of life. Even 
the women, forgetting the human, as well .as the 
female nature, and transformed into something 
worse than furies, frequently outdo the men: in 
this scene of horror; while the principal persons 
of the country sit round the stake to which the 
prisoner is fixed, smoking, and looking on with- 
out the least emotion. . What is most remarkable, 
the prisoner himself endeavors to btave his tor- 
ments with a stoical apathy. ‘1 do not fear 
death (he exclaims in the face of his tormentors), 
nor any kind of tortures; those that fear them 
are cowards, they are less than women. May my 
enemies be confounded with despair and rage! 
Oh, that I could devour them, and drink their 
blood to the last drop!” d 

Such is a faint picture of the ferocious disposi- 
tion of the Indians of America, which, with a 
few slight modifications, will apply to almost the 
whole of the original natives of that vast conti- 
nent. Instead of the exercise of benevolent affec- 
tions, and of forgiving dispositions; instead of 
humane feelings, and compassion for the suffer- 
ings of fellow-mortals, we here behold them 
transported into an extravagance of joy, over the 
sufferings they had produced, the carnage they 
had created, the children whom they had deprived 
of their parents, and the widows whose husbands 
they had mangled and slain; because they had 
glutted their revenge, and obtained a victory.— 
Nothing can appear more directly opposed to the 
precepts of Christ, and to the benevolence of 
heaven. 

If, from America, we cross the Atlantic, and 
land on the shores of Arrica, we shall find the 
existing inhabitants of that continent displaying 
dispositions no less cruel and ferocious. “Bosman 
relates the following instances of cruelties prac- 
ticed by the Adomese Negroes, inhabiting the 
banks of the Praa or Chamah river. 

“Anqua, the king, having in an engagement 
taken five of his principal Antese enemies pri- 
soners, wounded them all over; after which, 
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with a more than brutal fury, he satiated, though 

not tired himself, by sucking their blood at the 
gaping wounds; but, bearing a more than ordi- 
hary grudge against one of them, he caused him 
to be laid bound at his feet, and his body to be 
pierced with hot irons, gathering the blood that 
issued from him in a vessel, one half of which he 
drank, and offered up the rest to his god. On an- 
other occasion, he put to death one of his wives 
and a slave, drinking their blood also, as was his 
usual practice with his enemies.’’*—Dispositions 
and practices no less abominable, are regularly 
exhibited in the kingdom of Dahomey, near the 
Gulf of Guinea. An immolation of human vic- 
tims, for the purpose of watering the graves of 
the king’s ancestors, and of supplying them with 
servants of various descriptions in the other 
world, takes place every year, at a grand festival 
which is held generally in April and May, about 
the period, possibly, when the Bible and Mission- 
ary Societies of this country are holding their an- 
niversaries. ‘The victims are generally prisoners 
of war, reserved: for the purpose; but, should 
there be.a lack of these, the number (between 
sixty and seventy) is made up from the most con- 
venient of his own subjects. The immolation of 
victims is not confined to this particular period; 
for at any time, should it be necessary to send an 
account to his forefathers of any remarkable 
event, the king dispatches a courier to the shades, 
by delivering a message to whoever may happen 
to be near him, and then ordering his head to be 
chopped off immediately. It is considered an 
honor where his majesty personally condescends 
to become the executioner in these cases; an office 
in which the king prides himself in being expert. 
The governor was present on one occasion, when 
a poor fellow, whose fear of death outweighing 
the sense of the honor conferred upon him, on 
being desired to carry some message to his father, 
humbly declared on his knees, that he was unac- 
quainted with the way. On which the tyrant 
vociferated, “I’ll show you the way,” and, with 
one blow, made his head fly many yards from his 
body, highly indignant that there should have 
been the least expression of reluctance.t On the 
thatched roofs of the guard-houses which sur- 
round the’ palace of this tyrant, are ranged, on 
wooden, stakes, numbers of human skulls; the 
top of the wall which encloses an area before it, 
is.stuck full of human jaw-bones, and the path 
leading to the door is paved with skulls. 

In the kingdom of AsHanrex, similar practices 
uniformly prevail. “When the king of this 
country (says Dupuis) was about to open the 
campaign in Gaman, he collected together his 
priests, to invoke the royal Fetische, and perform 
the necessary orgies to insure success. These 
ministers of superstition sacrificed thirty-two 
male, and’eighteen female victims as an expiatory 
offering to the gods; but the answers from the 
priests being deemed by the council as still devoid 


of. inspiration, the king was induced to make a 


custom, at the sepulchers of his ancestors, where 
many hundreds bled. This, .it is affirmed, propi- 
tiated the wrath of the adverse god.” The same 
king, when he returned, having discovered a con- 
spiracy, decreed, that seventeen of his wives, 
along with his own sister, should be strangled and 
beheaded. “His sister’s paramour, and all those 
of his party, were doomed to the most cruel 
deaths, at the grave of the king 's mother.— 
While these butcheries were transacting, the king 
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prepared to enter the palace; and in the act of 
crossing the threshhold of the outer gate, was met 
by several of his wives, whose anxiety to em- 
brace their sovereign lord impelled them thus to 
overstep the boundary of female decorum in 


Ashantee; for it happened that the king was ac-. 


companied by a number of his captains, who, ac- 
cordingly, were compelled to cover their faces 
with both their hands, and fly from the spot.— 
This is said to have angered the monarch, al- 
though his resentment proceeded no farther than 
words, and he returned the embraces of his 
wives. But another cause of anger soon after 
occurred, and he was inflamed to the highest 
pitch of indignation, and, in a paroxysm of anger, 
caused these unhappy beings to be cut in pieces 
before his face, giving orders, at the same time, 
to cast the fragments into the forest, to be de- 
voured by birds and beasts of prey. Nor did the 
atonement rest here; for six more unhappy fe- 
males were impeached of inconstancy, and they 
also expiated their faults with their lives. Like 
another Ulysses, his majesty then devoted him- 
self to the purification of his palace, when, to 
sum up the full horrors of these bloody deeds, 
two thousand wretches, selected from the Gaman 
prisoners of war, were slaughtered over the royal 
death-stool, in honor of the shades of departed 
kings and heroes.’’* 

Such are a few’specimens of the ferocious dis- 
positions of the petty tyrants of Africa. But we 
are not to imagine, that such dispositions are con- 
fined to kings, and to the higher ranks of society. 
Wherever such malevolent passions are displayed 
among barbarous chieftains, they pervade, in a 
greater or less degree, the whole mass of the peo- 
ple, and almost every one, in proportion to the 
power with which he is invested, perpetrates simi- 
lar barbarities. The following instance will cor- 
roborate this position, and, at the same time, 
show, for how many cruelties and acts of injus- 
tice the abettors of the infamous traffic in slaves, 
are accountable. It is extracted from Major 
Gray’s “ Travels in Africa, in 1824.” 

The Kaartan force which the Major accompa- 
nied, had made 107 prisoners, chiefly women and 
children, in a predatory excursion into Bondoo, for 
the purpose of supplying themselves with slaves. 
The following is an account of the manner in 
which they were dragged along. “The men 
were tied in pairs by the necks, their hands se- 
cured behind their backs; the women by the 
necks only; but their hands were not left free 
from any sense of feeling for them, but in order 
to enable them to balance the immense loads of 
corn or rice which they were obliged to carry on 
their heads, and their children on their backs.”— 
“JT had an opportunity,” says Major Gray, “of 
witnessing, during this short march, the new- 
made slaves, and the sufferings to which they are 
subjected in their first state of bondage. ‘They 
were hurried along (tied) at a pace little 
running, to enable them to keep up 
horsemen, who drove them on, as Smit: 
vers do fatigued bullocks. Many of the 
were old, and by no means able to endure such 
treatment. One, in particular, would not have 
failed to excite the tenderest feelings of compas- 
sion in the breast of any, save a savage African. 
She was at least sixty years old, in the most mis- 
erable state of emaciation ‘and debility, nearly 
doubled together, and with difficulty dragging her 
tottering limbs along. ‘To crown the heart-rend- 
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ing picture, she was naked, save from her waist 
to about half way to the knees. All this did not 
prevent her inhuman captor from making her 
carry a heavy load of water, while, with a rope 
about her neck, he drove her before his horse; 
and whenever she showed the least inclination to 
stop, he beat her in the most unmerciful manner 
with a stick.” j . 
Were we to travel through the whole interior 
of Africa, and round its northern, eastern, and 
western coasts, we should find, among almost 
every tribe, numerous displays of the most inhu- 
man and depraved dispositions. The Algerines 
are characterized as the most cruel and dangerous 
pirates—hase, perfidious, and rapacious to the last 
degree. No oaths, nor ties, human or divine, 
will avail to.bind them, when their interest inter- 
feres. Whatever respect they may pretend to 
pay to their prophet Mahomet, gold is the ‘only 
true idol which they worship. The emperors of 
Moroceo.are well known as a set of rapacious 
and blood-thirsty tyrants, who have lived ina state 
of habitual warfare with Christian nations, and 
in the perpetration of deeds of injustice and cru- 
elty. The Gallas, on the borders of Abyssinia, 
are a barbarous and warlike nation. They are 
hardy, and of a ferocious disposition; they are 
trained to the love of desperate achievements, 
taught to believe that conquest entitles them to 
the possession of whatever they desire, and to 
look upon death with the utmost contempt; and 
therefore, in their wars, they fight with the most 
desperate resolution, and neither give nor take 
any quarter. The inhabitants of Adel, too, are 
of a warlike disposition, and most frequently live 
in enmity and hostility with those around then. 
The Feloops are gloomy and unforgiving in their 
tempers, thirsting for vengeance even in the hour 
of dissolution, and leaving their children to avenge 
their quarrels. The inhabitants of the Grain 
Coast, especially the Mulattoes, are said to be a 
most.abandoned set of people. The men are 
drunkards, lewd, thievish, and treacherous, and 
the women are the most abandoned prostitutes, 
sacrificing themselves, at all times, and to all sorts 
of men, without the least degree of restraint.*— 
The natives of Ansico, which borders on Angola, 
live by plundering all who happen to fall in their 
way, some of whom they kill, and. others they 
keep as slaves.t ‘The Boshemen are land pirates, 
who live without laws and without discipline; 
who lurk in thickets, to watch the passage of 
travelers, and shoot. them with poisoned arrows, 
in order to seize their catile.”’} “The negroes of 
Congo (says M. de la Brosse in his Travels along 
the coast of Angola, in 1738), are extremely 
treacherous and vindictive. They daily demand- 
ed of us some brandy for the use of the king 
and the chief men of the town. One day this re- 
quest was denied and we had soon reason to repent 
it; for all the English and French officers having 
gone to fish on a small lake near the. sea-coast, 


| they erected a tent for the purpose of dressing 


and eating the fishes they had caught. When 
amusing themselves after their repast, seven or 
eight negroes, who were the chiefs of Loango, 
arrived in sedans, and presented their hands ac- 
cording to the custom of the country. These 
negroes privately rubbed the hands of the officers 
with a subtle poison, which acts instantaneously; 
and, accordingly, five captains and three sur- 
geons died on the spot.” : 





* Cooke’s Universal Geography, Vol. I, p. 447. 
t Ibid. aes Vailant’s Travels. 
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The Moors are characterized by Mr. Park as 


having cruelty and low cunning pictured on their 


eountenances. . Their treachery and malevolence 
are manifested in their plundering excursions 
against the negro villages. Without the smallest 
provocation, and sometimes under the fairest pro- 
fessions of friendship, they will seize upon the 
Negroes’ cattle, and even .on the inhabitants 
themselves. The Bedouins are plunderers of the 
cultivated lands, and robbers on the high roads; 
they watch every opportunity of revenging their 
enemies, and their animosities are transmitted as 
an inheritance from father to children. Even the 
Egyptians, who are more civilized than the tribes 
to which I have now alluded, are characterized 
by .excessive pride, vindictive tempers, inordinate 
passions, and various species of moral turpitude. 
There is a trait in the character of the women of 
this country, pointedly adverted to by Sonini, in 
his “Travels in Egypt,’ which is particularly 
odious and horrible. On discovering any partiali- 
ty in their husbands for other females, they are 
transported into an unbounded and jealous fury. 
. Such are their deceit and cruelty on these occa- 
sions, that they instil into the blood of their faith- 
less husband, a slow and mortal poison. Their 
revenge is meditated in silence, and they indulge 
the diabolical satisfaction of taking off an unhap- 
py being by a lingering death. It is said, with 
confidence, that their own persons supply the hor- 
rid means of perpetrating their malicious designs 
on their husbands, and that they mix with their 
aliment a certain portion of an ingredient of a 
poisonous nature, which infallibly induces a slow 
languor and consumption, and in time brings the 
wretched victims to the grave. The symptoms 
are dreadful. The body desiccates, the limbs be- 
come excessively weak, the gums rot, the teeth 
loosen, the hair falls off, and, at length, after hav- 
ing dragged a miserable and tortured existence, 
for a whole year or more, the unhappy beings die 
in the most extreme torment. : 

If we pass from Africa to the regions of Asia, 
we shall find similar depraved principles and prac- 
tices pervading its several tribes, and the various 
ranks of its population. Here, tyranny, in all its 
degrading and cruel forms, reigns supreme and 
uncontrolled over a superstitious, a deluded, and 
an idolatrous racé of mankind,—of which the 
following recent instances, in relation to a petty 
despot of Persia, may serve as a specimen. “'The 
governor Zulfecar Khun is pronounced to be a 
cruel and unprincipled tyrant; unfortunately for 
the people, he has the ear of the sovereign, and 
they have no resource against his rapacity. He 
pays to the crown 7000 tomauns a year, but it is 
asserted that he collects from the district 100,000. 
His oppression was so grievous, that the inhabit- 
ants, wearied out, went in a body to the king to 
complain; but his majesty only referred them 
back to their tyrant, who, exasperated at their bold- 
ness, wreaked upon them a cruel vengeance. It 


is said, that he maimed and put to death upward | 


of a thousand of both sexes, cutting off the hands, 
putting out the eyes, and otherwise mutilating 
the men, and cutting off the noses, ears, and 
breasts of the women, The people, desponding 
and brokenhearted after this, paid, im so far as 
they were able, the rapacious demands of their 
oppressor, and the natural consequence, ruin and 
desolation, has ensued.’’* j 

Sir John Chardin gives us the following ac- 
eount of the inhabitants of Mingrelia, particular- 





* Frazer’s Journey to Khorassan, 1823. 
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ly of the women. “The people are generally 
handsome, the men strong and well-made, ‘and 
the women very beautiful; but both sexes are 
very vicious and debauched. The women, though 
lively, civil, and affectionate, are very perfidious; 
for there is no wickedness which they will not 
perpetrate, in order to procure, to preserve, or to 
get rid of their gailants. The men likewise pos- 
sess many bad qualities. ‘All of them are trained 
to robbery, which they study both as a business, 
and as an amusement. With great satisfaction 
they relate the depredations they have committed; 
and, from this polluted source, they derive their 
greatest praise and honor. In Mingrelia, false- 
hood, assassination, and theft, are good actions; 
and whoredom, bigamy, and incest, are esteemed 
as virtuous habits. ‘The men marry two or three 
wives at a time, and keep as many concubines as 
they choose. They not only make a common 
practice of selling their children, either for gold, 
or in exchange for wares and provisions, but even 
murder them, or bury them alive, when they find 
it difficult to bring them up.” 

The Tartars, who occupy vast regions of the 
Asiatic continent, are. uniformly described by 
travelers, as a rude, plundering, and uncultivated 
race of men. “There is something frightful,” 
says Smellie, “in the countenances of the Cal- 
muck Tartars. All of them are wandering vaga- 
bonds, and live in tents made of cloth or of skins. 
They eat the flesh of horses, either raw, or a little 
softened-by putrefying under their saddles. .No 
marks of religion, or of decency in their man- 
ners, are to be found among most of ‘these tribes. 
They are fierce, warlike, hardy, and brutally 
gross. They are all robbers; and the Tartars of 
Daghestan, who border on civilized nations, have 
a great trade in slaves, whom they carry off by 
force, and sell to the Persians and Turks.’’ * 

The. Arabians, like the Tartars, live mostly 
without government, without law, and almost 
without any social intercourse. They still con- 
tinue in a state of rudeness and of lawless inde- 
pendency. Their chiefs authorize rape,’ theft, 
and robbery. They have no estimation for virtue, 
and glory in almost every species of vice. They 
roam about in the deserts, and attack caravans 
and travelers of every description, whom they 
frequently murder, and plunder of their property. 
The Chinese, though more highly civilized than 
the tribes now mentioned, and though they merit 
great applause for their ingenuity, industry, and 
perseverance, are as despicable in their moral 
characters, and as destitute of true benevolence, 
as almost any nation upon earth. Avarice is 
their leading passion; and in order to gratify it, 
they practice every species of duplicity and fraud. 
They cannot be influenced by motives either of 
honesty or of humanity; and they surpass every 
nation on the globe in private cheating. Captain 
Cook observes, that (the danger of being hanged 
for any crime being excepted) “ there is nothing, 
Noweer infamous, which the Chinese will refuse 
fo In this opinion he concurs with 
every preceding and subsequent writer, and con- 
firms it by a variety of striking proofs, of which 
an additional number may be seen in the accounts 
which have been published of our late embassies 
to that empire. 

The Birmans are a lively inquisitive race, ac- 
tive, irascible, and impatient. While in peace, 
they give proofs of a certain degree of gentleness 
and civilization; in war, they display the ferocity 
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of savages.—The Malays, though inhabiting a 
country beautiful and delightful in the extreme, 
where refreshing gales and cooling streams as- 
suage the heat, where the soil teems with deli- 
cious fruits, where the trees are clothed with a 
continual verdure, and the flowers breathe their 
fragrant odors, are remarkably ferocious in their 
manners. They. go always armed (except the 
slaves), and would think themselves disgraced, 
ib ati went abroad without their. poniards. 
The inland inhabitants of Malacca, ealled Monu- 
caboes, are a barbarous savage people, delighting 
in doing continual mischief to their neighbors; 
on which account, no grain is sown about Ma- 
lacca, but what is enclosed in gardens, with the 
thickest hedges, or deep “ditches; for when the 
grain is ripe in the open plains, the Monucaboes 
never fail to set fire to it. The Persians, in their 
dispositions, says Mr. Franklin, are much inclined 
to sudden anger, are quick, fiery, and very sensi- 
ble of affronts, which they resent on the spot. 
Chardin describes them as “warlike, vain, and 
ambitious of praise; exceedingly luxurious, pro- 
digal, voluptuous, and addicted to gallantry.” It 
is well known that the wars and fiend-like cruel- 
in which the despots of this country have 
been engaged, have transformed many of its pro- 
vinces into scenes of sterility and desolation.— 
The Hindoos are effeminate, luxurious, and early 
initiated into the arts of dissimulation. They 
can caress those whom they hate, and behave 
with the utmost affability and kindness to such 
as they intend to deprive of existence, by the 
most sanguinary means. Though they seldom 
scold or wrangle, they often stab each other 
insidiously, and, without any ptfblic quarrel, 
gratify a private revenge. The destruction of 
infants, the immolation of widows, the drowning 
of aged parents, which prevail among them, and 
the cruel and idolatrous rites which distinguish 
their religious services, are too well known to 
require description—The Turks, though grave, 
sedate, and rather hypochondriac, yet when agita- 
ted by passion, are furious, raging, ungovernable, 
fraught with dissimulation, jealous, suspicious, 
and vindictive beyond conception. They are su- 
perstitious, and obstinately tenacious in matters 
of religion, and are incapable of exercising bene- 
volence or even humanity toward Christians, or 
toward Jews. Interest is their supreme good,and 
when that comes in competition, all ties of reli- 
gion, consanguinity, or friendship, are with the 
generality, speedily dissolved. They have de- 
prived of their liberty, and of their wealth, all 
who have been subjected to their iron scepter, 
and have plunged them into the depths of moral 
and of mental debasement. The page of history 
is filled with details of their devastations and erus 
elties, and the deeds of injustice and of horror 
which they have perpetrated, even in our own 
times, are scarcely. equaled by the atrocities of 
the most savage hordes of mankind, uaa 
If we take a survey of the numero 
which inhabit the Islands of the Indian a 
Pacific Oceans, we shall find similar depraved 
malevolent passions, raging without contro 
producing all those malignant and desolatin 
effects which have counteracted the benevolence 
of the Creator, and entailed misery on the human 
race. The dismal effects of the principle of 
hatred directed toward human beings, the dispo- 
Sition to engage in continual warfare, and the 
Savage ferocity of the human mind, when unre- 
strained by moral and prudential considerations, 
are nowhere so strikingly displayed, as in the 
isles which are scattered throughout the wide 
€ 
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expanse of the Pacific Ocean. Of the truth of 
these positions we have paar ae a, 
examples, in the reports of missionaries, and in 
the jones which have been published by late 
navigators, from which I shall select only two or 
three examples. ; 

The first instance I shall produce, has a rela- 
tion chiefly to the inhabitants of New Zealand. 
With respect to these islanders Captain Cook 
remarks, “Their public contentions are frequent, 
or rather perpetual; for,’ it appears from their 
number of weapons, and dexterity in using them, 
that war is their principal profession.”—“'The 
war dance consists of a great variety of violent 
motions, and hideous contortions of the limbs, a. 
part; the tongue is frequently thrust out to an Fe 
incredible length, and the eyelid so forcibly ona a 
up, that the white appears both above and be 
as well as on each side of the iris, so as to for 
circle around it; nor is anything neglected so as — 
to render the human shape frightful and deform- 
ed. To such as have not been accustomed 
such a practice, they appear more like demons ~ 
than men, and would almost chill the boldest with 
fear; at the same time they brandish their spears, 
shake their darts, and cleave the air with their 
patoo-patoos. To this succeeds a circumstance 
almost foretold in their fierce demeanor, horrid 
and disgraceful to human nature, which is, cut- 
ting to pieces, even before being perfectly dead, 
the bodies of their enemies; and, after dressing 
them on a fire, devouring the flesh, not only with- 
out. reluctance, but with peculiar satisfaction.’® 
There is perhaps nothing that can convey a more 
striking idea of the actions of pure malevolence, 
and of the horrible rage and fury of infernal 
fiends, than the picture here presented of these 
Savage islanders. 

These people live under perpetual apprehensions 
of being destroyed by each other; there being 
few of their tribes that have not, as they think, 
sustained’ wrongs from some other tribe, which 
they are continually on the watch to avenge, and 
the desire of a good meal is no small incitement. 
Many years will sometimes elapse before a favo- 
rable opportunity happens, yet the son never 
loses sight of an injury that has been done to his 
father.—* Their method of executing their horri- 
ble designs is by stealing upon the adverse party 
in the night, and: if they find them unguarded 
(which is veryjseldom the case) they kill every 
one indiscriminately, not even sparing the wo- 
men and children. When the massacre is com- 
pleted, they either feast and gorge themselves on 
the spot, or carry off as many of the dead bodies 
as they can, and devour them at home, with acts 
of brutality too shocking to be described. If 
they are discovered before they execute their 
bloody purpose, they generally steal off again; 


and sometimes are pursued and attacked by the 
other party in their turn. 


To give quarter, or to 


‘ake prisoners, makes no part of their military 


jlaw; so that the vanquished can save their liveg 


This perpetual state of war, and 
destructive method of conducting it, operates so 


his guard, 
the mind is kept in 
anxiety and -alarm, 
man beings to taste the sweets of rational, or 


either by night or by day.” * While 
such a state of incessant 
it must be impossible for hus 


even of sensitive 


enjoyment. A melancholy 
gloom must hang 


over these wretched beings, 
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_ for the people of each hamlet or village, by turns, 
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and the dark suspicions, and the revengeful pas- 
sions which agitate their minds, can only fit 
them for those fegions of darkness where the 
radiations of benevolence are completely ex- 
‘tinguished. : 
The implacable hatred which these savages en- 
tertuin toward each other, is illustrated, in the 
follewing short narrative from Captain Cook.— 
«“ Among our o¢casional visitors was a chief 
named Kahoora, who, as I was informed, headed 
the party that cut off Captain Furneaux’s people, 
and himself killed Mr. Rowe, the officer who 
commanded. To judge of the character of Ka- 
hoora, by what I had heard from many of his 
countrymen, he seemed to be more feared than 
beloved among them. Not satisfied with telling 
me that he was a very bad man, some of them 
even aimportuned me to kill him: and, I believe, 
they were not a little surprised that [ did not 
listen to them; for according to their ideas of 
equity, this ought to have been done. But if I 
had followed the advice of all our’ pretended 


applied to me, to destroy the other. One would 
have almost thought it impossible, that so striking 
a proof of the divided state in which this people 
live, could have been assigned.” 

Similar dispositions are displayed throughout 
almost all the other islands of thé Southern Ocean. 
The following description is given by M. de la 
Perouse, of the inhabitants of Maouna Oyolava, 
and the other islands in the Navigator’s Archi- 
gelago. “Their native ferocity of countenance 
always expresses either surprise or anger. The 
least dispute between them is followed by blows 
of sticks, clubs, or paddles, and often, without 
doubt, costs the combatants their lives.” With 
regard to the women, he remarks: “The gross 
effrontery of their conduct, the indecency of 
their motions, and the disgusting offers which 

. they made of their favors, rendered them fit 
mothers and wives for the ferocious beings that 
surrounded us.”? The treachery and ferocity of 
these savages were strikingly displayed in massa- 
ering M. de Langle, the astronomer, and eleven 
of the crew that belonged to Perouse’s vessel; and 
such was their fierce barbarity, that, after having 
killed them, they still continued to wreak their 
fury upon the inanimate bodies with their clubs. 
The natives of New Caledonia are a race of a 
similar description. Though Captain Cook de- 
scribes them as apparently a good natured sort of 
people, yet subsequent navigators have found 
them to be almost the very reverse of what he 
described; as ferocious in the extreme, addicted 
to cannibalism, and to every barbarity shocking 
to human nature. The French navigator, Admi- 
ral D’Entrecasteaux, in his intercourse with these 
people, received undoubted proofs of their savage 
disposition, and of their being accustomed to feed 
on human flesh. Speaking of one of the natives, | 
who had visited his ship, and had described the | 
various practices connected with cannibalism, he 
says,— “It is difficult to depict the ferocious 
avidity with which he expressed to us, that the 
flesh of their unfortunate victims was devoured 
by them after they had hroiled it on the coals. 
This cannibal also let uc’ know, that the flesh of 
the arms and legs was cut into slices, and that they 
considered the most muscular parts a very agreea- 
ble dish. It was then easy for us to explain, why 
they frequently felt our arms and legs, manifest- 
ing a violent longing; they then uttered a faint 
whistling, which they produced by closing their 





teeth, and applying to them the tip of the tongue; 


* 





afterward opening their mouth, they smacked 
their lips several times in succession.” 

The characters of the islanders now described, 
may be considered as common to the inhabitants 
of the New Hebrides, the Friendly Isl@gds, the 
Marquesas, the Sandwich, New Guine#, New 
Britain, the Ladrones, and almost all the islands 
which are dispersed over the vast expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean. Captain Cook, when describing 
the natives of New Zealand, remarks, t, ‘the 
inhabitants of the other parts of the South Seas 
have not even the idea of indecency with respect to 
any object, or to any action.” The inhabitants 
even ofthe Society and of the Sandwich Isles, 
prior to the state of moral and religious improve- 
‘ment to which they have lately advanced, though 
their dispositions were somewhat milder than 
those-of the other islands, were almost equally low 
in point of moral debasement. Captain Cook, 
speaking of the natives of Otaheite, declares, 
«“ They are all arrant thieves, and can pick pockets 
with the dexterity of the most'expert London black- 
guard.’’* When describing the societies distin- 
guished by the name of Arreoy, he declares, as a 
characteristic of the female part of the community, 
“Tf any of the women happen to be with child, 
which in this manner of life, happens less fre- 
quently than in ordinary cases, the poor infant is 
smothered the moment it is born, that it may be 
no ineumbrance to the father, nor interrupt the 
mother in the pleasures of her diabolical prostitu- 
tion.’+ Another circumstance, stated by the same 
navigator, exhibits their former moral character in 
a still more shocking point of view. On the ap- 
proach of war with any of the neighboring islands, 
or on other interesting occasions, human sacrifices 
were a universal practice. “When I described,” 
says this illustrious voyager, “the Natibe at Ton- 
gabatoo, I mentioned, that, on the approaching 
sequel of that festival, we had been told that ten 
men were to be sacrificed. This may give us an 
idea of the extent of this religious massacre on 
that island. And though we should suppose, that 
never more than one person is sacrificed on any 
single occasion at Otaheite, it is more than proba- 
ble, that these occasions happened so frequently, 
as to make a shocking waste of the human race ; 
for I counted no less than forty-nine skulls of for- 
mer victims, lying before the Morai, where we 
saw one more added tothe number. And, as none 
of these skulls had, as yet, suffered any considera- 
ble change from the weather, it may hence be in- 
ferred, that no great length of time had elapsed, 
since this considerable number of unhappy wretch- 
es had been offered on this altar of blood.’”’} He 
also informs us, that human sacrifices were more 
frequent in the Sandwich, than in any of the oth- 
er islands. ‘These horrid rites,’’ says he, “are 
not only had recourse to upon the commencement 
of war, and preceding great battles, and other 


any enterprises ; but the death of any conside- 






ows (that is, vulgar or low persons), accor- 


Tone chief calls for a sacrifice of one or more 
to his rank ; and we were told that ten men 


were destined to suffer on the death of Terrecoboo, 


one of their great chiefs.§ ; 

Such are a few specimens of the moral disposi- 
tions—the hatred, the horrid warfare, and the 
abominable practices, which are displayed over 
the greater portion of the Eastern and Western 
Continents, and among the thousands of islands 
which diversify the surface of the Ocean—disposi- 





* Hawkesworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyages, vol. Il. 


+ Ibid. t Ibid. 
§ Hawkesworth’s Narrative of Cook’s. Voyages, vol, I. 
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tions and practices, which, if permitted to ay 

their influence universally, and without control, 

would soon extirpate the intelligent creation, and 
anish happiness from the empire of God. 


WARLIKE ATTITUDE OF SAVAGE NATIONS. 


Were benevolence a characteristic of the inhabi- 
tants of our globe, every traveler would be secure 

‘ from danger from his fellow-men ; he might land 
on every shore without the least suspicion’ or 
alarm, and confidently expect that his distresses 
vould be relieved, and his wants supplied, by 

~ @very tribe of th 


might occasionally sojourn.. No hostilé weapons 


would be lifted up to repel a stranger, when grati-| 


fying his curiosity in visiting distant lands, and 
contemplating foreign scenes; and no instruments 
of destruction would require to be forged, to pre- 
serve a nation from the inroads of destroyers. But 
when we survey the actual state of mankind, we 
find almost every nation under heaven, if not actu- 
ally engaged in war, at least in a warlike attitude, 
and one of their chief employments consists in devi- 
si 1g ‘schemes, either of conquest or revenge, and 
in fenishing the instruments of death. The fol- 
lowing instances may suffice, as illustrations of 
this position. 

The armies of AsHANTEE, says Dupuis, amount 
to upward of eighty thousand men, armed with 
tomahawks, lances, knives, javeli bows, and 
arrows ; and forty thousand, who can occasionally 
be put in possession of muskets and blunderbusses. 
—The opposing armies of Mostem and Dinimav, 
amounted at times to 140,000 men—The king of 
Danomey, and his auxiliaries, can raise about 50,- 
000 men, armed with bows and arr , Sabers, and 
iron maces.—The king of Benin can arm 200,000, 
upon an emergency, and furnish 10,000 of them 
with muskets. In those countries of Africa, 
where fire-arms and gunpowder are unknown, 
they wield the following kinds of arms with great 
dexterity and execution. These are, very strong 
supple lances, which are barbed and poisoned, 
targets, bows and arrows, tomahawks, and iron 
maces; the former of which they are in the practice 
of poisoning with a venom more deadly than that 
which is used by any other nation, as its operation 
is said to be sometimes instantaneous, and its 
wound, though ever so Slight, usually produces 
death within the lapse of a few minutes.* 

Such is the warlike disposition displayed by a 
few comparatively insignificant tribes in Africa, 
and similar dispositions are neni and simi- 
lar attitudes assumed, by almost 
which inhabit that vast continent. Their ti 
and their physical and mental exe 
be spent much in war, and in the reparation of 
warlike instruments, as if these were the great 
ends for which the Creator had brought them 
existence. If the ingenuity and the energi 
played in such preparations and pursuits, 
employed in operations calculated to mot 
benefit of mankind, what an immense trop 
of happiness would be distributed among nv 


rous tribes which are just now sunk into de- 
pravity, and into the dgpthe of wretchedness and | 


woe! 


the Caucasus, when speaking of the Crrcassrans, 
says, “ Persons of wealth and rank never leave 
the house without a saber, nor do they venture be- 
youd the limits of the village without being com- 





=F 
* Dupuis’ “ Mission to Ashantee, in 1823.” 
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‘ » 
letely arrayéd, and having their breast pockets 
lapped with ball cartridges.” In regard to the 
lower class, “when they do nodiprry ber, with 
other arms, they provide themselves w: a stron 
staff, two arshines long, on the top of which 
fixed a large iron head, and the lower end is fur- 
rp iron pike, about 
inches long, which they are accustom d 
expertly, like a dart. ‘The princes and knights 
pursue no-other business: or csinn ane ane 
illage, and the amusements of the cl se ; they 
ie 3 lordly life; wander about, meet at drink- 
ing parties and undertake military see ton 
} Among these people, “the desire of revenge, 







}and in the whole tribe. It remains, as it w: 
rooted with so much rancor, that the hostile p: 
ces or nobles of two different tribes, when 
meet each other on the road, or accidentally in 
another place, are compelled to fight for their lives; 
nnless they have given previous notice to each 
other,.and bound io to pursue a different 
route. Unless pardon purchased, or obtained 
by intermarriage between the two families, the 
principle of revenge is propagated to all succeed- 
ing generations.”’* 

It is well known, that in almost all the islands 
in the Indian and the Southern Oceans, when na- 
vigators attempt to land, in to procure water 
and provisions, they are almost niformly opposed 
by crowds of ferocious savages, armed with long 
spears, clubs, lances, bows and arrows; and, with 
horrid yells, brandishing them in the most hostile 
attitudes. In some instances, these warlike atti- 
tudes might be accounted for, from a fear of the 
depredations and murders which might be com- 
mitted by strangers, with whose dispositions and 
characters they are unacquainted. But the im- 
placable hatred which they manifest toward even 
the neighboring tribes, with which they are ac- 
quainted, and of which I have already stated seve- 


preparation of the instruments of death, are both 
their employment, and their delight. Yea, not 
only savage and half-civilized tribes, but almost 
every civilized nation on the face of the earth, is 
found in a hostile attitude with respect to sur- 
rounding nations—either actually engaged in a 
deadly warfare with a foreign power, or preparing 
for an atfaek, or keeping up fleets and standing 
armies, and forging cannons, and balls, ane 
swords, in the prospect of a rupture with neigh- 
boring states. And in such deadly preparations 
and employments, a great proportion of those 


hand of benevolence, would be the means of 
transforming the wilderness into a fruitful field, 


the ‘ini treasures is expended, which, if directed by the 














Pallas, in his description of the nations inhabiting | b 


of distributing intelligence and moral principle 
among all ranks, and of making the hearts of the 


ta pitiful picture is here presented of Man, 
) Was originally formed after the image of his 
ker, for the purpose of displaying benevolent 
fections toward his fellows,—now divided into 
hostile tribes, and brandishing, with infernal fury, 
at all around, the instruments of destruction ! 
ow art thou fallen, O man, from thy original 
station of dignity and honor! “ How is the gold 
ecome dim, and the most fine gold changed ! 
The crown is fallen from our heads ; woe unto us, 
for we have sinned !”? : 








* Pallas’ “ Travels through the Southem Provinces of the 
Russian Empire,” Vol. U, pp. 401-405. 
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injuries received, is hereditary in the successors, 


ral instances, shows, that war, revenge, and the | 


the widow, and the orphan, «to leap for joy.” - 
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INHUMANITY TO SHIPWRECKED MARINERS. 


JNHUMANITY OF UNCIVILIZED TRIBES TO UNFORTUNATE 
at} TRAVELERS. 


In passing through the scene of his earthly pil- 
ima lan is exposed to a variety of distresses 
gers. Sometimes he is exposed to “the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness,”? and to the 
fever “that wasteth at noon-day.” Sometimes 
he is, exposed to the desolations of the earthquake 
and the volcano; the blasts of the tempest, the 
hurricane, and the tornado, and the billows of the 
stormy ocean; and, at other times, he is exposed 
to the attacks of the lion, the tiger, and the hyena, 
in the dark recesses of the forest. It would be 
well, however, with man, were these the only 

and enemies which he had to encounter. 
the greatest enemy which man has to encoun- 
is Man himself—those who are partakers of 
the same nature, and destined to the same immor- 
tal existence; and from these ‘kindred beings, he 
is exposed to evils and distresses, incomparably 
greater and more numerous, than all the evils 
which he suffers from the ravenous beasts of the 






Nn 





'-© forest, or from the fury of the raging elements. 


It is a most melancholy reflection, that, through- 
out the greater part of the habitable world, no 
traveler can prosecute his journey, without being 


“in hazard either of being dragged into captivity, 


or insulted and maltreated, or plundered of his 
treasures, or deprived of his life, by those who 
ought to be his friends and protectors. After he 
has eluded the pursuit of the lion or the wolf, or 
after he has escaped, with difficulty, from the jaws 


of the devouring deep, he is frequently exposed to. 


the fury of demons in human shape, who exult 
ever his misfortunes, instead of relieving the 
wants of his body, and soothing the anguish of 
bis mind: The following relations, among a nu- 
merous series which might be presented to the 
view of the reader, will tend to illustrate these re- 
marks. 


My first example shall be taken from the “Nar- | 


rative of the Loss of the Grosvenor Indiaman.” 
This vessel sailed from Trincomalee, June 13th, 
1782, on her homeward-bound voyage, and was 
wrecked on'the coast of Caffraria, on the 4th of 
August following. It is needless to dwell on the 
tircumstances which attended the shipwreck, and 
on the consternation, distraction, and despair, 
which seized upon the passengers andthe crew, 
when they became alive to all the terrors of the 
scene. Shipwreck, even in its mildest form, is a 
calamity which never fails to fill the mind with 
horror; but what is instant death, considered as a 
temporary evil, compared with the situation of 
those who had hunger, and thirst, and nakedness, 
to contend with; who only escaped the fury of 
the waves, to enter into conflicts with the savages 
of the- forest, or the still greater savages of the 
human race; who were cut off from all civilized 
society, and felt the prolongation of life to be onl 
the lengthened pains of death? # 
After losing about twenty men, in .their 


attempts to land, the remaining part of the er w | 
and the passengers, in number about a hundred, 


after encountering many difficulties and dangers, 
reached the shore. Next morning @ thousand 
uneasy sensations were pro@iced, from the natives 
having come down to t ore, and, without cere- 
mony, carried off whatever suited their fancy. 
They were at this time about 447 leagues from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and 226 beyond the limits 
of any Christian habitation. Their only resource 
appeared to be, to direct their course by land to 
the Cape, or to the nearest Dutch settlement. As 
they moved forward, they were followed by some 
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of the natives, who, instead of showing compas- 
sion to this wretched group, plundered them from 
time to time, of what they liked, and sometimes 
pelted them with stones. In this way they pur- 
sued their journey for four or five days; during 
which the natives constantly surrounded them in 
the day, taking from them whatever they pleased, 
but invariably retiréd in the night. As they pro- 
ceeded, they saw many villages, which they care- 
fully avoided, that they might be less exposed to 
the insults of the natives. At last, they came to 
a deep gully, where three of the Caffres met 
them, armed with lances, which they held seve- 
ral times to the captain’s throat. Next day, o 
coming to a large village, they found these three 
‘men, with three or four hundred of their country- 
men, all armed with lances and targets, who stop- 
ped the English, and began to pilfer and insult 
them, and at last fell upon them, and beat them. 
With these inhuman wretches they had to engage 
in a kind of running fight for upward of two 
hours: after which, ‘they cut the buttons from 
their coats, and presented them to the natives, on 
which, they went away and returned no more. 
The following night they were terrified with the 
noise of the wild beasts, and kept constant watch 
for fear both of them and the natives. How 
dreadful a situation, especially for those delicate 
ladies and children, who haa so lately been ac- 
customed to all the delicacies of the Hast! Next 
day, as they were advancing, a party of natives 
came down upon ‘them, and plundered them, 
among other things, of their tinder-box, flint and 
steel, which proved an irreparable loss. Every 
man was now obliged to travel, by turns, with a 
fire-brand in his hand; and before the natives 
retired, they showed more insolence than ever, 
robbing the gentlemen of their watches, and the 
ladies of their jewels, which they had secreted in 
their hair. Opposition was vain; the attempt only 
brought fresh insults or blows. 

This group of wretched wanderers now sepa- 
rated into different parties, and took different di- 
rections; their provisions were nearly exhausted; 
and the delay occasioned by traveling with the 
4 women and children was very great. ‘Their diffi- 
culties increased, as they proceeded on their jour- 
»ney; they had numerous rivers, sometimes nearly 
two miles in breadth, toswim across in the course 
of their route, while ¢he women and children 
were conveyed across on floating stages, at the 
|imminent hazard of their lives, and of being car- 
ried down by the impetuous current into the sea. 
Whole days were spent in tracing the rivers to- 
ward their source, in order to obtain a ford. They 
louvers vast plains of sand, and bleak and barren 
eserts, whoeenothng co be found to alleviate 
their hunger, nor the least drop of water to quench 
their raging thirst. They passed through deep 
forests, where human feet had never trod, where 
ne ig was heard but the dreadful howlings of 
beasts, which filled them with alarm and de- 
Wild sorrel, berries which the birds had 
at, and a few shell-fish which they occa- 
‘si0 picked up on thesshore, were the only 
od which they had to subsist on for several days; 
and on some occasions the dead body of a seal, or 
the putrid carcass of a whale, was hailed as a de- 
licious treat to their craving appetites. One per- 
son fell after another into the arms of death, 
through hunger, fatigue, and despair, and were 
sometimes obliged to be left in the agonies of ‘dis- 
solution, as a prey to ravenous beasts, or to the 
fowls of heaven. The following circumstance 
shows the dreadful situation to which they were 
reduced for want of food. ‘It appeared that the 
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captalbe Rowand had been buried in the sand of 
the last desert they had passed, and that the 


vors were reduced to such extremity, that, after 
he had been interred, they. sent back two of their 


companions to cut off part of his flesh; but while] son’s “ Narrative of his shipwreck, ; 


they proceeded in this horrid business, they had 

the good fortune to:discover.a young seal, newly 

driven‘on shore, which proved a most seasonable 
relief.” 

Im ation cannot form a scene of deep 
tress than what the tender sex, and the little child- 
ron must, in such a case, have experienced. It 
harrows up the very soul to think what pangs 

“those delicate females who had so lately been i 
ured to all the pleasures and luxuries of Indi 

must have endured, when they were fain to a 

pease their craving appetites on the putrid carcass 

of a whale, and were obliged to repose on the bare 
ground, amidst the howlings of the tempest, and 
the more dismal yells of the beasts of prey. But, 
amidst this heart-rending scene, their fellow-men, 
who ought to have been their soothers and protec- 
tors, and who had it in their power to have allevi- 
ated their distresses, were the greatest enemies 
they had to encounter; and their appearance filled 
their minds with greater alarm than if they had 
» beheld a roaring lion, or a-raging bear. ‘The fol- 
lowing are some specimens of the perfidy and in- 
humanity of the natives. In passing through a 
village, one of the company observing, “that a 
traffic would not be ‘unacceptable, offered them 
the inside of his wateh for a calf; but though they 
assented to the terms, no sooner had they obtained 
the price, than they withheld the calf, and drove 
the English from their village.” In a same 
manner were they used on many other Occasions. 
One time, when resting at a » Where the 
natives offered no particular nee, ‘they 
produced two bowls of milk, which they seemed 
willing to barter, but as our wretched countrymen 
had nothing to give in exchange, they denied 
them this humble boon without an equivalent, 
and ate it up themselves.” At the same place, 
they implored in the most impressive terms, to 
partake with the natives of the spoils of a deer, 
which they had just killed, but. they turned a 
deaf ear to their solicitations, and insisted, more- 
over, on their quitting the kraal: On another 
occasion, ‘on coming to a large village; the inha- 
bitants set upon them with such fury, that several 
were severely wounded, and one of them died, 
soon after.’’ 

In this manner, did the wretc 
these hapless wanderers traverso t 
rica, during the space of ong hu 
pon days, until they accidentally m 

utch settlers, when within 400 n 
Here they were treated with the st attention, 
and their wants relisved. But by this time, only 
15 or 20 emaciated beings survived, out of more 
than 120 persons who were on board the Gros 
nor. What became of the captain and his 
is still unknown. Some are supposed to | 
perished from hunger, some through grief 
fatigue, and others. to have been killed 
inhospitable natives.—Now, all the acev 
miseries endured by these unfortunate travelers, 
and the premature death of nearly inact 
sons, are to be attributed to that spirit of selfish- 
ness, inhumanity, and hostility, which, in all ages, 
has prevented enjoyment, and entailed misery on 
the human race. Had a principle of loveto man- 
kind pervaded the heart of the wretched Caffres, 
or had even the common feelings of humanity been 
exercised toward their fellow-creatures in distress, 
the whole of the unfortunate individuals that pe- 
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rished in Africa’s inhospitable ¢ 
been conducted in safety to their frie 
native land. 

‘My next éxample is taken from 






among the Moors.”? _- 
_ M. Brisson wa I 
Barbary, on the 1€ ( 
Ity and dan long with 
ed ~— land. No sooner had 1 
ed the shore, than they were surro n ry 
crowd of savages, and seized by the collars. ‘* The 
Arabs,’’ says Brisson, “armed with cutlas 
and gg 8, fell upon’ my companions wi 
incredible ferocity; and I had the mortification of 
soon seeing some of them wounded, while ot: 
stripped and naked, lay stretched out and expii 
on the sand. The news of our shipwreck bei 
spread abroad through the eountry, we saw 
savages running with the greatest eagerness fr 
all quarters. |The women, enraged that they co 
not pillage the ship, threw themselves gash a 
and tore from us the few articles of dre ch » 













dich 



















| women having satisfied their curiosity in inqui- 


we had left. While they went to the shore to © 
‘obtain more plunder, a company of Ouadelims 

discovered and pillaged our r 
‘in the most unmerciful m 
most at t ist gasp. My. 
affected that I could not ref 
some of the women having obs 


being moved with compassio1 










, until I was al- 
was so much”” 


eyes, ‘to ‘dry up tears,’ as they expressed it.” 
'M. Brisson was forced, by these rude barbarians, a 
into the interior of the country, as a c ge, Os 


“ After passing,?? says he, “mountains of a pro- 

digious hight, which were covered with small — 
sharp flints, I found that the soles of my feet — 
were’ entirely covered with blood. I was per- 
mitted to get up behind my master on his dsc; 
but as I was naked, I could not secure myself 
from the friction of the animal’s hair, so that ina 
very little time my skin was entirely rubbed off. 
My blood trickled down o the animal’s sides, 
and this sight, instead of moving the pity of these 
barbarians, afforded them a subject of\ diversion. 
They sported with my sufferings; and that their 
enjoyments might be still higher, they spurred on 
their camels.” After traveling for sixteen days, 
during which they were exposed to the greatest 
fatigue, and the most dreadful miseries, they at 
length reached the place of their destination, in 
a most wretched and exhausted condition. And 
what was the manner of their reception? The 












ries about the strangers, immediately began. to 
load them with abuse. ‘They even spat in our 
faces,’ says M. B., “and pelted us with stones. 
The children, too, copying their example; pinch- 















ed us, pulled our hair, and scratched us with their 
nails, while their cruel mothers ordered them to 
ttac ‘imes one and sometimes another, and 
k pleasure in causing them to torment us.’ 

hey were compelled to work at the most fa- 
ing and menial employments, and beaten with 
verity when they did not exert themselves far 
eyond their strength, while they were denied a 
single morsel of wholesome food. ‘As we wera 


Christians,” says the narrator, “the dogs fared 
wa in the basins destined 





















better than we, and it 
for their use that we received our allowance: our 
food was raw snails, and herbs and plants trodden 
under foot by the multitude.’ In this manner 
did these unfortunate trayelers drag out the period 
of their captivity; some died’ of the blows and 
harsh treatment they received, and others died of 
hunger and despair. M. Brisson one day found 
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the captain of the 
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‘| vessel in a neighboring hamlet, 
ed out 
. distinguishabl 
r his, mahuth lh 
a at.weakness had no doubt prevented him from 
» devouring. He was so changed by hunger, tha 
» his body exhibited the most dis i 

ance; all his features being ab: 


few days after, the second ca; n, having: fallen | 
_ down weakness. below an old gum tees 
became rey to the attacks of allgonstro 8 


serpent. Some famished crows, by «their cries, 
frightened away the venomous animal, and, alight- 


life] 
e but: by the color of his body. 









In 






~ “ing on the body of the dying man, were tearing 


him to pieces, while four savage monsters, in hu- 


» man shape, still more cruel than the furious rep- 


_ tile, beheld this scene without offering him the 
least assistance. <I attempted to run toward 
on,” says M. Brisson, “and to save his life, if 
sible, but the barbarians stopped me, and after 
nsulting me, said, ‘This Christian will soon be- 
come apis to the flames.’’’ The bad state of 
health of this unfortunate man would not permit 
him to labor, and his master and mistress would 
not allow him the milk necessary for his subsis- 
tence.—Such were the scenes of inhumanity and 
cruelty which. M. Brisson witnessed, during the 
whole period he remained in the territories of 
these barbarous tribes. They present to our view 
so many pictur abominable selfishness and 








even of pure malevolence. And it isa most me- 


tribes of a simi- 


lancholy reflection, that nurner oye 
avery large por- 


lar description are spread over 
tion +? the habitable world. It makes one feel 
degraded when he reflects that he is related, by 
the ties of a common nature, to beings possessing 
a character so malignant and depraved. 

I shall‘select only another example, illustrative 
of this topic, éxtracted from the travels of ‘Mr. 
Park. This enterprising traveler prosecuted a 
journey of many hundred miles in the interior 
of Africa, for the most part on foot, and alone. 
Sometimes, his way lay over a burning sandy 
wilderness, where he found little to alleviate 
either his hunger or his thirst; and sometimes he 


. teaveled among woods and thickets, and across 


rivers and marshes, exposed to the wild beasts, 
and without any path to guide him. Though the 
negroes of that)country frequently relieved his 
wants and distresses, yet the Moors used him 
with great cruclty and inhumanity, so that he 
» hardly eseaped with lifes. The chiefs through 
whose territories he passed, generally exacted a 
tribute from him, so long as he had anything to 
give, and under that’ plea, they often robbed him 
of all the articles which he had it not in his power 
to conceal. When he passed through the town 
of Deena, the Moors insulted him in every form 
which malignity could invent. A crowd of them 
surrounded the hut in which he lodgemapad, be- 
side hissing and shouting, uttered much abusive 
language. Their aim seemed to be to Ki 
Park to make retaliation, that they might ha 


some pretense to proceed to greater outrages, and | 


to rob him of his property. Suspecting their in- 
tentions, he bore all with the greatest patience, 
and, though they even spat in his face, he showed 
no marks of resentment. Disappointed in their 
aim, they had recourse to an argument common 
among Mahometans, to convince themselves that 
they had aright to whatever the stranger might 
have in his possession. 
They opened his bundles,;,and took whatever 
they thought might be of uge, and whatever suit- 
ed their fancy. , 

Having been kept for some 
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He was a Christian. | 


time in captivity | 
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a up ooricls tribe, they not only robbed wel of 
ess upon the sand, and scarcely | the few articles which were still in his possession, 


but insulted and oppressed him with the most. 


and thirst; to hunger and thirst were added’ the 
malignant insults of the Moors, of whom many 
visited him, whose only business seemed to be to 
torment him. He ays saw the approach of 
| the evening with pleasure; it terminated another 
day of his miserable existence, and removed from 
him his troublesome visitants. A scanty allow- 
ance of kouskous,* and of salt and water, was 
brought him generally about midnight. This 
scanty allowance was all that he and his two at- 
a were to expect during the whole of the 
ensuing day. “I was a stranger,” says he, “I 
was unprotected, and I was a Christian; each of 
these circumstances is sufficient to drive every 
spark of humanity from the heart of a Moor. 
rie. ~ area to conciliate favor, and if possible, 
to afford the Moors no pretense for ill-treating 
me, I readily complied with every command, and 
patiently bore every insult. But never did any 
period of my life hess away so heavily. From 
/sunrise to sunset, was I obliged: to bear, with an 
unruffled countenance, the insults of the rudest 
savages upon earth.’”’ Having, at length, made 
his escape from these barbarians, he declares, “It 
is impossible to describe the joy, that arose in my 
mind, when I looked around, and concluded that 
I was out of danger’ I felt like one recovered 
from sickness. I breathed freer; I found unusual 
lightness in my limbs; eyen the desert looked 
pleasant; and I dreaded nothing so much as fall- 
ing in with some wandering parties of the Moors, 
who might convey me back to the land of thieves 
and mule which I had just escaped.””— 
Alas! what a load of sorrow and of misery have 
the selfishness and inhumanity of man accumu- 
lated upon the heads of forlorn and unfortunate 
sufferers! While our disconsolate traveler, after 
his escape, was wandering in.an unknown desert, 
fainting with hunger, and parched with thirst, 
surrounded with pitchy darkness, which was only 
relieved by the flashes of the lightnings; where 
no sounds were heard but the howlings of wild 
beasts, and the rolling thunders:—“ About two in 
the morning,” says he, “my horse started at 
something, and, looking round, I was not a little 
surprised to see a light, at a short distance among 
the trees, and supposing it. to be a town, I groped 
along the sand, in hopes of finding corn stalks, 


cotton, or he appre of cultivation, but 












1 approached, I. perceived a 
in other places, and, leading my 
ly toward the light, I heard, by the 
, and the clamorous tongues 
, that it was a watering place, and 

ost likely belonged to the Moors. Delightful as 
und of the human voice was to me, I re- 
mce more to strike into the woods, and 
the risk of perishing with hunger, than 
If again into their hands.”—It is a 
ting consideration, and shows to what 
of malignity human beings have arrived, 
ngry, houseless, and benighted traveler 
3 to rx protection to the haunts of the 
of prey, rather than commit himself to the 








beasts 
tender mercies of those who are partakers of the 
same common nature, and who have it in their 
power to alleviate his distresses. 

Mr. Park, when among the Moors, was forced 


almost without drink, under a 


to pass many days, the heat 


burning climate, where, to a Huropean, 








* A species of food somewhat resembling Scotch porridge, 
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» held one of his hands, which his| wanton cruelty. The day was passed in hunger 
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~. Park was about eagerly to seize it, when 
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is alate insufferable. His ragintiaitinas geipeed 
him to run every tisk, and to burst’ through, 
” every restraint. He sent his boy to the wells to 
fill the skin which he had for holding water; but 
the Moors were exasperated that a Christian should 
presume. to fill his vessel at wells consecrated ‘to 
the use of the followers of Mahomet. Instead, 
therefore, of permitting thgboy to carry away” 
‘water, they gave him many severe blows; and 
this mode of treatment was -repeated as’ often 
as an attempt was made—On another occasion, 
when awaking from a dream, in which, during 


< his broken slumbers, his fancy had transported 


him to his native country, and placed him on the 
verdant brink of a transparent rivulet, and per- 
ceiving that his raging thirst had exposed him to 
a kind of fever, he resolved to expose himself to 
the insults of the Moors at the wells, in hopes 
that he might procure a small supply. When 
he arrived at them he found the Moors drawing 
water. He desired permission to drink, but was 
driven from well to well with reiterated outrage. 
At length he found one well where only an old 
man and two’boys drew for their cattle. He 
earnestly begged a small quantity. -The old ma 
drew the bucket from the well, and held it ome 

the | 
Moor, recollecting that the stranger a Chris+ 
tian, instantly threw the water into ' trough, 
where the cows were already drinking, and told 
Park to ‘drink thence. He hesitated not for’a 
moment. His sufferings made even this offer 
acceptable. He thrust his head between those of 
two cows, and, with feelings of pleasure which 
can be experienced only by those who, have been 
reduced to a) similar state of wretchedness, he 
continued to quench his thirst until the water was 
exhausted, and “until the cows began to contend 
with each other for the last mouthful.” 

In this instance, we can partly account for the 
barbarity of the action, from the inveterate preju- 
dices. which all Mahometans entertain against 
Christians; but it still remains to be accounted 
for, why any one should refuse to a suffering’ fel- 
low-creature the common bounties of Providence, 
which he has in his power to bestow, however 
different he may be in complexion, in national 
character, or in the religion he professes. A 
religion which encourages such prejudices, and 
which leads to such inhumanity, must be an abo- 
mination in the sight of Him who has a special 
regard to the wants of all his creatures, and who 
“‘sendeth rain to refresh the fields of the just and 
of the unjust.’ The prevalencal@f such char 
ters.and dispositions over so large a portio 


_ world, shows: that the moral constitutio 
has suffered a sad derangement i 1 
when he proceeded as a pure 
the hands of his Creator. — ; 
Such incidents as those to which I haye ni 
adverted, when properly considered, are 
lated to inspire us with contentment, and 
cite to gratitude for the common blessings 
we enjoy without the least fear of dange 
noyance. How often do we enjoy the » 
ment of a delicious beverage, without t linking 
the parched tongues of the African pilgrims; and 
how often do we spurn at a wholesome dish, 
which would ‘be hailed with transports of grati- 
tude by the houseless and hungry wanderer of the 
desert! Yea, how many are there, even in our 
civilized country, who enjoy, in luxurious abun- 
dance, all the blessings which nature and art can 
furnish, who never once acknowledge, with heart- 
felt gratitude, the goodness of Him “who daily 
loads them with his benefits,” nor, reflect on the 










period 
elligence from 
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| had now s 


wants and the 

Mr. Park, when 
tigue, applied, at the chief magistr: 
avillage named Shrilla, for some 

denied admittance. He passed slowly 
village until he came without the walls, 
saw an old motherly-looking woman door 
of a mean hut. She my, me him a.dish of 
boiled corn, that had been left the preceding night, 


pressed with hunger and fa- 
‘ house, in 
f, but was 








o's @ made a tolerable meal. » Overcome 
with joy,” says Park, “at so unexpected a deli- 


verance, I lifted up my eyes to heaven, and, while 
my he ea nite gratitude, I returned thanks 
to th oe and bountiful Being, whose power 
had supported me under so many dangers, and 


When 
of Africa, he was encountered by a party of arm 
ed negroes,"who Jed him into a d t 
forest through which he was passi 
him entirely naked, taking ee im, 
which he possessed, except an old shirt 
of trowsers. He begged them to return his po 


r. Park was returning from the interior 













i their fellow-men!. . ‘ 


»?F 


ead for mea table in the wilderness.” 


i 
on 


compass; but, instead of complying with his re- 


quest, one of them assured him, that, if he at- 
tempted to touch that, or any other article, he 


hie draiediately shoot him dead on the spot. 
He was thus left in the midst of a vast wilderness, 
in the depth of the rainy se 


n, naked and alone, 
withowt food, and without the means of procuring 
it; surrounded by savage animals, and by men 
still more savage, and 500 miles from the nearest 
European settle t. ‘All these cireumstances,’”’ 


> 


says thissintrepid traveler, “crowded at once on . 


my recollection, and, I confess, my spirits began 
to fail me. I considered that I had no other alter- 
native, but to lie down and die. The influence 
of religion, however, ae supported me. 
At this moment, painful as my reflections were, 


the extraordinary beauty of a small moss irresis-_ 


tibly caught my eye. Can that Being, thought I, 
who planted, watered, and brought to perfeetion, 
in this obscure part of the world, a thing which 
appears of so small importance, look with uncon- 
cern’ on the situation and sufferings of creatures 
formed after his own image? Surely not. Reflec- 
tions like these would not allow me to despair. TI 
started up, and, disregarding both hunger and fa- 
tigue, traveled forward, assured.that relief was at 
hand, and I was:not disappointed.’? Thus was this 
unfortunate adventurer delivered, by the care of 
Providence, from those accumulated distresses 
which had been brought upon him by the malig- 





nity and inhumanity of man. 

Such are a few specimens of the inl ranity 
displayed by uncivilized tribes toward strangers, 
and unfortunate voyagers and travelers. They 
exhibit dispositions and conduct directly repu 
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nant to every principle of benevolence, and pre- 
t t view a gloomy prospect.of the difficul- 
Sand dangers to be surmounted by philanthropic 
issionaries, before’ the habitable world can be 




















knowledge, civilization, and religion can be com- 


h- | municated to the benighted and depraved tribes 


of mankind. 


| MALEVOLENT DISPOSIT: 
GURING T 


» AS DISPLAYED IN DISFI- 
MAN BODY. 


The human frame, when preserved in its origi- 
nal state, is one of the finest pieces of mechanism 
which the mind can contemplate. In beauty, in 
symmetry, in the harmony and proportion of all 





its parts and functions, it is superior to the organ- 
‘ical structures of all the other ranks of sensitive 


oroughly explored, and before the blessings of — 
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existence. There is no part im erfect or deform- | from laughter.”? He also describes a custom of a 


ed, no part defective, and no part useless or re- 
dundant. All its members are so constructed and 
arranged as to. contribute to a beauty and per- 
fection of the whole, and to the happiness of the 
intelligent mind by which it is governed and di-| 
rected. In combination with the power of thought | 
and oecape and when unstained by malignant 
passions, it is a visible representative of the Crea- 
tor, having been formed after his image; and it 
displays, ina most striking manner, the wisdom 
and the goodness of its Almighty Maker. But, 
notwithstanding the acknowledged excellence of 
' the human frame, it has. been the practice of the 
degraded tribes of mankind, in almost every coun- 
try, and in every age, to disfigure its structure, 
* a id to deface its beauty; as if the Creator, when 
he formed it, had been deficient in intelligence 
_ and in benevolent design. Such practices, I am 
disposed to think, imply a principle of malevo- 
nee directed toward the Creator, and a disposi- 
n to find fault with his wise contrivances and 
rrangements. At any rate, they display a degree 
of ignorance and folly, a vitiated taste, and a 
degradation of mind, inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of a‘ rational intelligence. The following 
facts will, perhaps, tend to illustrate these re- 
marks:— te 
Condamine, when describing the natives of 
South America, informs us, that the Omaguas, 
and some other savages, flatten the faces of their 
children, by lacing their heads between two 
boards; that others pierce the nostrils, lips, or 
cheeks, and place in them feathers, the bones of 
fishes, and similar ornaments;—and that the sa- 
vages of Brazil pull the hair out of their beards, 
their eye-brows, and all parts of their bodies, 
which makes them have an uncommon, and a 
ferocious appearance. Their under-lip they 
pierce, and, aS an ornament, insert into it a 
‘green stone, or a small polished bone. Immedi- 
ately after birth the mothers flatten the noses of 
their children. The whole of them go absolutely 
naked, and paint their bodies of different colors.— 
Captain Cook informs us, that, in New Zealand, 
both sexes mark their faces and bodies with black 
stains, similar to the tattooing in Otaheite. The 
men, particularly, add new stains every year, so 
that, in an advanced period of life, they are almost 
covered from head to foot. Beside this, they have 
marks impressed, by a method unknown to us, 
of a very extraordinary kind. They are furrows 
of about a line deep, and a line broad, such as 
appear upon the bark of a tree which has been 
cut through after a year’s growth. The edges of 
these furrows are afterward indented by the same 
method, and, being perfectly black, they make a 
most frightful appearance. Both sexes bore their 
ears: they gradually stretch the holes until they 
are so large as to admit afinger. Into these holes 
they put feathers, colored cloth, bone 0 birds, | 
twigs of wood, and frequently the nails which 






when describing the New Hollanders, tells us,— 


‘‘ Their chief ornament is a bone, which is thrust |} 


through a hole bored in the cartilage which di-. 
vides the nostrils. This bone is as thick as a 
man’s finger, and six inches inJength. It reaches 
quite across the face, and so effectually stops up 
both nostrils, that they are forced to keep their 
mouths wide open for breath, and snuffle so when 
they attempt to speak, that they are scarcely in- 
telligible to each other. Our seamen with some 
humor, called it their sprit-sail yard; and indeed 
it had so ludicrous an appearance, that, until we 
were used to it, we found it difficult to restrain 


Vou. [.—24 















| ing 1 
they received from the ships—The same voyager, | ¢ 


peculiar nature which prevails in the Friendly 
Islands. “The greater part of the inhabitants, 
both male and female, were observed to have lost 
one or both of their little fingers. This custom 


| seemed not to be characteristic of rank, of age, or 


of sex; for, with the exception of some young 
children, very few people were discovered in 
whom both hands were perfect.. They likewise 
burn or make incisions in their cheeks.’? 

All the eastern nations are said to have a predi- 
lection for long ears. Some draw the lobe of the 
ear, in order to stretch it to a greater length, and 

ierce it.so as to allow the admission of an ordi- 
nary pendant. The natives of Laos so prodi- 
giously widen.the holes in their ears, that a man’s 
hand may be thrust through them. Hence, the 
ears of these people often descend to the tops of 
their shoulders.* - Gentil assures us, that the wo- 
men, in the northern parts of China, employ 
every art in order to diminish their eyes. For 
this purpose, the girls, instructed by their mothers, 
extend their eye-lids continually, with the view 
of making their eyes oblong and small. These 
‘properties, in the estimation of the Chinese, when 
joined to a flat nose, and large, open, pendulous 
ears, constitute the perfection of beauty.—We are 
informed by Struys, that, the women of Siam 
wear so large and heavy pendants in their ears, 
that the holes gradually become wide enough to 
admit a man’s thumb. The natives of New Hol- 
land pull out the two fore-teeth of the upper jaw. 
In Calicut, there is a band of nobles called Naires, 
who lengthen their ears to such a degree, that 
they hang down to their shoulders, and sometimes 
even lower.t The Arabs paint their lips, arms, 
and the most conspicuous parts of their bodies, 
with a deep blue color. This paint, which they 
lay on in little dots, and make it penetrate the 
flesh, by puncturing the skin with needles, can 
never be effaced. Some of the Asiatics paint 
their eye-brows of a black color, and others eradi- 
cate the hairs with rusma, and paint artificial eye- 
brows, in the form of a black crescent, which 
gives them an uncommon and ugly appearance. 
The inhabitants of Prince William’s Sound, paint 
their faces and hands, bore their ears and noses, 
and slit their under lips. In the holes made in 
their noses, they hang pieces of bone or ivory, 
which are often two or three inches long; and, 
in the slit of the lip, they place a bone or ivory 
instrument with holes in it, from which they sus- 
pend beads that reach below the chin. These 
holes in the lip disfigure them greatly, for some 
of them are as large as their mouths,} 

Such distortions of the beautiful structure of 
the human frame, are not peculiar. to the savage 
tribes of the human race, but are practiced by na- 
tions which have made considerable advances in 
science and civilization. It is well known that, 
in China, a ridiculous custom prevails, of render- 
i the feet of their females so small that. they 
vith difficulty support their bodies. ‘This is 
ed a principal part of their beauty; and no 
‘nor compression is omitted, when they 
ig, to give them this fancied accomplish- 
Every woman of fashion, and every wo- 
man who wishes to be reckoned handsome, must 
have her feet so small, that they could easily en- 
ter the shoe of a child of six years of age. The 
great toe is the only one left to act with freedom; 
the rest are doubled down under the foot, in their 
tenderest infancy, and restrained by tight band- 














* Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, vol. If. 
+Ibid. + Portlock’s Voyage round the World. 
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ages, until they unite with, and are buried in the 
sole. I have inspected a model of a Chinese 
lady’s foot, exactly of this description, which, I 

as assured, was taken from life. The length 

as only two inches and three-fourths; the 
breadth of the base of the heel, seven-eighths of 
an inch; the breadth of the broadest part of the 
foot, one and one-fourth of an inch; and the dis 
ameter of the ankle, three inches above the heel, 
one and seven-eighths of an inch. With feet of 
this description the Chinese ladies may be said 
rather to totter than to walk; and, by such prac- 
tices, they evidently frustrate the benevolent in- 
tentions ofthe Creator, and put themselves a 
unnecessary inconvenience and pain. Yet suc 
is the powerful influence of fashion, however ab- 
surd and ridiculous, that women of the middling 
and inferior classes frequently suffer their feet to 
be thus maimed and distorted, in order to ape the 
unnatural customs of their superiors. 

We have every reason to believe that the harsh 
and ugly features, and the ferocious aspect, by 
which numerous tribes of mankind are distin- 
guished, are owing to such voluntary distortions 


of the human frame, and to the filthy and aboms" 


inable practices in which they indulge. Father 
Tertre assures us, that the flat noses of the ne- 
groes are occasioned by a general practice of mo- 
thers, who depress the noses of their new-born 
infants, and squeeze their lips, in order to thicken 
them; and that those children who escape these 
operations have elevated noses, thin lips, and fine 


features.—It is somewhat unaccountable, and it’ 


shows the perversity of the human mind, in its 
present degraded state, that such practices should 
be so general, and so obstinately persisted in, 
when we consider the pain and inconvenience 
with which they are attended—To pull the hairs 
of the chin or eye-brows from the roots; to slit 
the under lip, until the incision be as large as one’s 
mouth; to, pierce the nostrils, until a bone as 


large as a man’s finger can be thrust through: 


them; and to cover the body with black streaks, 
which make the blood to flow at every stroke of 
the instrument by which they are produced, must 
be attended with excruciating pain. Sir Joseph 
Banks, who accompanied Captain Cook in his 
first voyage, was present, in the island of Ota- 
heite, at the operation of tattooing, performed on 
the back of a girl of thirteen years of age. The 
instrument used had twenty teeth; and at each 
stroke, which was repeated every moment, issued 
an ichor or serum, tinged with blood. The girl 
bore the pain with great resolution, for some mi- 
nutes, until, at length, it became so intolerable, 
that she burst out into violent exclamations; but 
the operator, notwithstanding the most earnest 
entreaties to desist, was inexorable, while two wo- 
men, who attended upon the occasion, both, chid 
and beat her for struggling. Pe he 

I am therefore disposed to view such absurd 
and barbarous practices, as intimately connec 
with the operation of a principle of male. 
as an attempt to frustrate the wise desig 
vine benevolence, and as directly repug 
spirit of Christianity, and to the benevolent pre- 
cepts of the gospel of peace. And it becomes 
some of the ladies, and the dandies of modern 
Europe to consider, whether some of their awk- 
ward attempts to improve the symmetry of the 
human frame ought not to be viewed in the same 
light. Not many years ago, it was considered, 
in the higher circles of society, as an admirable 
improvement of the female form, to give the lower 
half of the body the appearance of the frustum 
of a large tun, as if it had been ten times the ca- 


the 





tioch nearly to Tripoli. 
the mountains to the east of Latakia, and a t 
part of the plain. Among them is perceived a 
mixture of the religious usages of Paganism, of 
the Jewish law, of that of Mahomet and Ali, and 
of some dogmas of the Christian Religion—The 
women are considered.as a part of the domestic 
animals of the house, and treated as slaves.— 
They have no idea of religion, and when they 
are bold enough to inquire of their m 
cerning it, the latter answer them that their reli- 
gion is, to be charged with the reproduction of 


midnight, and before sunset. 
them e! 
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pacity of its natural size, by sepporting their robes 
with enormous hoops;—and, about the same pe- 
riod, the lower ranks of female society consideree 
it as the perfection of proportion and beauty, te 
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have their waists compressed into the smallest 


possible space, until the vital functions, in many 
instances, were deranged, and ultimately destroy- 


ed. Were the dictates of sound reason univer- 
sally attended to, and were the influence of Chris- 
tianity fully felt among all nations, the prepos- 


terous and savage practices to whic are now 


adverted, would not only be discontinued, but held 
in abhorrence. And were such customs com- 
pletely ee we might soon expect to behold, 
among all the 

of the features or the countenance removed, and 

the human form restored to its original beaut; 

and perfection. Instead of a warlike visage, and — 

a ferocious aspect, and the frightful appearance 
of naked savages, streaked with colors of black 
‘and blue, we should behold, in, every land, every 
countenance beaming with the radiation 2- 
nevolence, and reflecting the moral image of : 
Creator. ’ 


ribes of mankind, every distortion 


MALEVOLENCE AS IT APPEARS IN THE RELIGION OF 


* ; SAVAGE TRIBES. ¥ 


r 


There is scarcely a nation on the surface of the 


globe but what appears to have some impressions 
of the existence of a Superior Power, and to have 
formed a system of religious worship. But, it i 
a striking fact, 
human beings, their religious notions, and their 
sacred rites, instead of breathing a spirit of kind- 
ness and benevolence toward their fellow-crea- 
tures, are blended with a principle of hatred and 
revenge. 
tion of a great variety of instances, in reference 
to almost every uncivilized portion of the human 
race. I shall % 

ing only one instance, in reference to the Ne: 
a tribe not much known in Europe, and w : 
may serve as an example of many others. ~ 


t, among the greater portion of 


This might be illustrated by an induc- 


ntent myself, however, with 
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s 
The territory of this people extends from An- 
They occupy almost all 


ers con- 


the species, and to be subject to the will of their 
husbands. — The Nesserie say their prayers at 
They may say 

r sitting, standing, or walking; but 
hey are obliged to begin again repeating their 
ablution, if they speak to a person not of their - 
religion,—if they perceive, either near or at a 
distance, a camel, a pig, a hare, or a negro. In 
their prayers, they curse the man who shaves be- 
low the chin, him who is impotent, and the two 
Caliphs, Omar and Abou-Bekr. They detest the - 
Turks, to whom they are sworn enemies. This 
warlike people of mountaineers would be strong 
enough to shake off the yoke of the Turks, and 
live independently, if they were not divided ; 
interested motives, almost all occasioned by im- eS 
placable family hatreds. They are vindictive,and 
cherish their rancor for a length of time: even 
the death of the guilty person cannot assuage 
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_ God, and can nevér communicate happiness to 
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vavir fury; their vengeance is incomplete, if it 
does not fall beside on one or several members 
of his family. They are so obstinately supersti- 
tious in their attachment to their peculiar system, 
that no threats nor punishments can extort from 
them the secrets of their religion.* 

Here, then, we are presented with a system of 
religion which appears to be founded on malevo- 
lence,—which directs its devotees to curse their 
fellow-men—which leads them to keep their wo- 
i ound ignorance of everything which 
sacred—which induces them to conceal 
its mysteries from all the rest of the world—and 
which, in so far from producing any beneficial ef- 






family hatreds.”? A religion, unless it be founded 
on a principle of benevolence, is unworthy of the 
name; it must be an abhorrence in the sight of 


man. And were we to examine the various reli- 
gious systems which prevail in the numerous 
islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, in Ca- 
bal, Thibet, and Hindostan, and among the un- 
civilized tribes which are scattered over a large 


portion of Asia and of Africa, we should find | 


them, not only blended with malevolent prin- 
ciples and maxims, but sanctioning the perpe- 
tration of deeds of cruelty, obscenity, and hor- 
Tor. 

In the preceding pages, I have endeavored to 
illustrate some of the prominent features in the 
moral character of the savage and uncivilized 
tribes of the human race. The examples I have 
selected have not been taken from the records 
of missionaries, or of professed religionists, who 
might be suspected by some to give an exagge- 
rated description of the depravity of the Pagan 
world—but from the unvarnished statements of 
respectable voyagers and travelers, who could 
have* no motive for misrepresenting the facts 

“which they have recorded. These illustrations 
have been extended to a much greater 
had it been consistent with the limited 

nature of the present work. Instead of occupy- 
ing only forty or fifty pages, they might have 
been extended so as to have filled as many vo- 
<1 3; for every book of travels, as well as every 
historical document, contains a record of the ope- 
tations of malignity, and of the diversified modes 
in which human depravity ig displayed. The 
dispositions which I have illustrated, it will be 
readily admitted, are all of a malignant character, 
directly repugnant to that benevolent principle 
which forms the basis of the moral laws of the 
universe. And when we consider, that such ma- 
levolent dispositions are displayed by a mass of 
human beings, amounting to more than three- 
fourths of the population of the globe, and that 
true happiness cannot be experienced where ma- 
lignant passions reign uncontrolled, a benevolent 
mind cannot refrain from indulging a thousand 


melancholy reflections, when it casts its eye over} 


the desolations. of the moral world, and from 


~ forming an anxious wish, that the period may |: 


soon arrive, when the darkness which covers the 
nations shall be dispelled, and when benevolence 
and peace shall reign triumphant over all the 
earth.. 2 

I shall now endeavor to présent a few facts and 
sketches which may have a tendency to illustrate 
the present state, and the moral character and 
aspect of the civilized world. 





* See Dupont’s “* Memoirs of the Manners and Religious 
Ceremonies of the Nesserie,” a work lately published. 
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<1 
‘SECTION IIL 
Mora sTare oF CIVILIZED NATIONS. 


Tu present populagion of the globe may be es- 
timated at about 800 millions. Of these, if we 
except the empires of China and Hindostan, we 
cannot reckon above 180 millions as existing in 
a state of enlightened civilization; a number 
which is less than the fourth part of the human 
race. Were even this small portion of mankind 
uniformly distinguished for intelligence, and for 
the practice of benevolence, it would form a glo- 


rious picture for the philanthropist to contem-. 


| plate ; and would be a sure prelude of the near 
fects on their own conduct, leads to « implacable | 


approach of that happy period, when “all the ends 
of the earth shall remember and turn to the Lord, 
when all the kindreds of the nations shall do homage 
unto him, and when. there shall be nothing to 
hurt nor destroy” among all the families of man 
kind. But alas! when we investigate the moral 
state even of this portion of human beings, we find 
the principle of malignity distinctly visible in its 
operations, and interwoven, in numerous and mi 
nute ramifications, through all the ranks and gra- 
dations of society. Though its’ shades are less 
dark and gloomy, they are no less real than among 
the hordes. of Africa and Tartary, and the other 
abodes of savage life. To illustrate this position 
is the object of the following sketches; in which 
I shall chiefly refer to the state of society among 
the nations of Europé, and the United States of 
America, and particularly to the moral character 
and aspect of the. British empire. 

I shall, in the first place, consider the operation 
of the malevolent principle as it appears in the 
actions and dispositions of the young, and in the 
modes of tuition by which they are trained. 

In many thousands, of instances, it may be ob- 
served, that, even before a child has been weaned 
from its mother’s breasts, malignant dispositions 
are not only fostered, but are regularly taught 
both by precept and example. Does.a child hap- 
pen to hit its head accidentally against the corner 
of a tuble—it is taught by its nurse, and even by 
its mother, to avenge the injury on the inanimate 
object which caused it, and to exhibit its prowess 
and its revenge by beating the table with all its 
might. Does it cry, through peevishness or pain 
—it is immediately threatened with being thrown 
into the ditch, tossed out of the window, or com- 
mitted to the charge of some frightful specter. Is 
it expedient to repress its murmurings, and to ca- 
jole it into obedience—it is then inspired with 
fallacious hopes, and allured with deceitful prom- 
ises of objects and of pleasures which are never 
intended to be realized. Does it require to have 
its physical powers exercised —a wooden sword ora 
whip is put into its hands ; and it is encouraged to 





display its energies in inflicting strokes on a dog, 
a cat, or any of its play-fellows or companions. 
I have’seen a little urchin of this description, three 

years of age, brandishing its wooden sword 
ll the ardor of a warrior, and repeating its 
3 on every person around, while the foolish 
parents were exulting in the prowess displayed by 
their little darling, and encouraging it in all its 
movements. By these and similar practices, re- 
venge, falsehood, superstition, and the elements of 
war, are fostered in the youthful mind; and is it to 
be wondered at, that such malignant principles and 
passions should “grow with their growth, and 
strengthen with their strength,’’ until they burst 
forth in all those hideous forms which they as- 
sume amidst the contests of communities and of 
nations ?—The false maxims by which children 
are frequently trained under the domestic roof,. 
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and the foolish indulgence with which they are 
weated ‘by injudicious parents, in too many in- 
stances lay the foundation of those petulant and 

lignant tempers, which are a pest both to 
Christian and to general society. Indulgence 
often leads to an opposite extreme ; and produces 
such a degree of insubordination among the 
young, that nothing is to be seen and heard but a 
perpetual round of scolding and beating, and the 
contest of angry passions. “ Among the lower 
ranks of people,’ says Dr. Witherspoon, ‘ who 
are under no restraint from decency, you may 
sometimes see.a father or mother running out into 
the street, after a child who has fled from them, 
with looks of fury and words of execration, and 
they are often stupid enough to imagine that 
neighbors or passengers will approve them in this 
-conduct.”? Wherever’ parental authority is thus 
undermined, and such conduct uniformly pursued, 
a sure foundation is laid for an extensive display, 
in after life, of the malignant passions of the hu- 
man heart. 

If we follow our youth from the nursery to the 
school-room, we shall find the same malevolent af- 
fections developing themselves on a larger scale, 
and indirectly cherished, by the books they read, 
the discipline by which they are trained, and the 
amusements in which they indulge. Here we 
may behold one little fellow taking a malicious 


» pleasure in pinching his neighbor, another in 


kicking him, a third in boxing him, a fourth in 
tearing his book, a fifth in pilfering his property, 
and a sixth in endeavoring to hold him up to scorn 
and ridicule ; and all of them combined to frus- 
trate, if possible, the exertions of their teacher, and 
to prevent their own improvement.—If we look 
into the majority of the books which are read in 
schools, we shall find them full of encomiums 
upon war, and upon warriors. The Cesars, the 
Alexanders, and the Bonapartes, whose restless 
ambition has. transformed the earth into scenes of} 
desolation and carnage, are represented as patterns 
of everything that is’ brave, noble, generous, and 
heroic. The descriptive powers of the poet are 
also called in, in order to inflame the youthful 
mind with warlike dispositions, and to excite an ar- 
dent desire for mingling in scenes of contention, 
and for the acquisition of false glory and of milita- 
ry renown. Hence, there is no part of their school 
exercises in which the young so much delight, 
and in which they so much excel, as in that 
in.which they are called upon to recite such 
speeches as “Sempronius’s speech for war,’ or to 
ape the revengeful encounter of Norval and Gle- 
nalvon. While the spirit of war is thus virtually 
‘cherished, the counteraction of vicious propensi- 
‘ties, and the cultivation of the moral powers of 
‘the young, are conside1 das amatter of inferior im- 
portance, and, in many seminaries of instruction, 
are altogether overlooked. Many of the school 





collections to which I allude—instead of exhibiting, 
in simple language, the beauties and sublimitie 
of the works of nature, the displays of the natura 
and moral character of the Deity, the facts of Sa- 
cred History, the morality of the Gospel, the 
scenes of rural and domestic life, and the opera- 
tions of philanthropy—are filled with extracts 
from metaphysical writers, from parliamentary 
debates, and from old plays, novels, and farces, 
which are frequently interlarded with oaths, ob- 
soenity , aidabe slang of Billingsgate, which can 
have no other tendency than to pollute and. de- 
moralize the youthful mind. It needs, therefore, 
excite no surprise, that the great body of mankind 
is still so deficient in rational information and 
substantial knowledge, and that a warlike spirit 
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is afloat, and exerting its baleful influence among 
the nations. 

If we follow the young from the school-room, 
to the play-ground, or to the streets and the high- 
ways, we shall find the spirit of malignity dispiay- 
ing itself in a vast diversity of forms. Here, we 
may behold one mischievous little boy slapping 
his neighbor in the face, another tearing his 
neighbor’s clothes, another tossing his cap into a 
dirty ditch, another chalking his back in order to 
hold him up to ridicule, and another pouring ou- 
upon him a torrent of nicknames, and of scurril- 
ous epithets. There, we may behold a crowd of 
boys pelting a poor beggar or an unfortunate ma- 
niac with stones and dirt for their diversion; mock- 
ing the lame, the deformed, and the aged, and insult- 
ing the passing traveler. And, when such objects 
do not happen to occur, we may see them assailing, 
with a shower of stones, a cat, a dog, a hare, or a 
fowl, that happens to cross the path, and enjoying a 
diabolical pleasure in witnessing the sufferings of 
these unfortunate animals. Here, we may behold 
an'insolent boy insulting a timid girl, overturning 
her pitcher, and besmearing her with mire;—there 
we behold another saluting his fellow with a ma- 
lignant scowl, and a third brandishing his whip, 
and lashing a horse or a cow, for his amusement. 
On the one hand, we may sometimes behold a ring 
of boys, in the center of which two little demons 
are engaged in mutual combat, with eyes glaring 
with fury and revenge, exerting their physical 
powers to the utmost stretch, in order to wound 
and lacerate, and cover with blood and gore, the 
faces of each other: on the other hand, we may 
behold an unfortunate boy, whom a natural tem- 
perament, or a virtuous principle, prevents from 
engaging in similar combats, assailed with oppro- 
brious epithets, and made a laughing-stock, and 
an object of derision and scorn, because he will 
not be persuaded to declare war against his neigh-. 
bor. And, what is still more atrocious and dis- 
gusting, we may behold children of thirty or for 
years of age, encouraging such malevolent dispo- 
sitions, and stimulating such combatants in their 
diabolical exertions !* Such infernal _ practices, 
among creatures originally formed after the divi 
image, if they were not so common, woul 





* The practice of boxing, among boys, which so generally 
prevails, especially in England, is a disgrace to the boasted 
civilization and Christianity of that country, and to the su- 
perintendents of its public seminaries. That pugilistie con- 
tests between grown-up savages in acivilized shape, should be 
publicly advertised, and described in our newspapers, and 
the arena of such contests resorted to by so many thousands 
of the middling and higher classes of society, is a striking 
proof that the spirit of folly and of malignity still prevails to 
a great extent, and that the spirit of Christianity has made 
little progress, even within the limits of the British empire. 
—The following late occurrence shows the fatal effects with 
which such practices are sometimes attended. «On Mon- 
day, February 28, 1825, two of the scholars at Eton, the Hon. 
F. A. Cooper, the son of the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Mr, 
of Colonel Wood, and nephew to the Marqnis 
in consequence of a very warm altercation 
on the play-ground, on the preceding day, met, for the pur 
pose of settling the unhappy quarrel by a pugilistic encounter 
—4 prevalent practice at Eton and ail our public schools, 
Almost the whole school assembled to witness the spectacle, 
The inexperienced youth commenced fighting at four o’clock, 
and partly by their own energy, and partly by the criminal 
excitement of others,continued the fatal contest until within a 
little of six, when, mournful to relate, th of Shaftesbu- 
ty’s son fell _very-heavily upon. his head’ 
afterward, He was carried off to his ] 


expired in a few hours. On the coroner’s inquest it came 
out, that brandy had been ae very freely, and that 






no decisive effort had been m discontinue a contest: 
prolonged beyond all due limi — bout forty years ag 
similar cause led to a similar result ai estab 
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ment. The survivor is aclergyman of great x lity.” 
— Public Prints for Feb., and Evan, April, 
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viewed by every one in whose breast the least 
spark of virtue resides, with feelings of indigna- 
tion and horror. : 

The great body of our youth, habituated to 
such dispositions and practices, after having left 
school at the age of fourteen or fifteen—a period 
when headstrong passions and vicious propensi- 
ties begin to operate with still greater violence— 
have access to no other seminaries, in which their 
lawless passions may be counteracted and con- 
trolled, and in which they may be carried for- 
ward in the path of moral and intellectual im- 
provement. ‘Throughout, the whole of the civi- 
lized world, lam not aware that there exist any 
regular institutions exclusively appropriated for 
the instruction of young persons, from the age of 
fifteen to the age of twenty-five or upward, on 
moral, religious, and scientific subjects; in order 
to expand their intellectual capacities, and to 
direct their moral powers in the path of universal 
benevolence. Yet, without such institutions, all 
the knowledge and instructions they may have 
previously acquired, in the great majority of in- 
stances, are rendered almost useless and inefficient 
for promoting the great end of their existence. 
From the age of fifteen to the age of twenty-five, 
is the most important period of human life; and, 
for want of proper instruction and direction, 
during this period, and of rational objects to em- 
ploy the attention at leisure hours, many a hope- 

ful young man has been left to glide insensibly 
‘into the mire of vice and corruption, and to 
become a pest to his friends, and to general 
society. Our streets and highways are infested, 
and our jails and bridewells filled with young 
persons of this age, who, by means of rational 
and religious training, might have been rendered 
a comfort to their friends, blessings to society, 
and ornaments of the Christian Church. 

It would be inconsistent with the limited plan 
of this work, to attempt to trace the prizciple of 
malignity through all the scenes of social, com- 
mercial, and domestic life. Were I to. enter into 
details of filial impiety, ingratitude, and rebel- 
lion—of faithless friendships—of the alienations 
of affection, and of the unnatural contentions 
between brothers and sisters—of the abominable 
selfishness which appears in the general conduct 
and transactions of mankind—of the bitterness, 
the fraud, and the perjury, with which lawsuits 
are commenced and prosecuted—of the hatred, 
.malice, and resentment, manifested for injuries 
real or supposed—of the frauds daily committed 
in every department of the commercial world— 
of the shufflings and base deceptions which are 
practiced in cases of bankruptey—of the slan- 
ders, the caballing, and the falsehood, which 
attend electioneering contests—of the envy, mal- 
ice, and resentment displayed between competitors 
for office. and power—of the haughtiness and 
insolence displayed by petty tyrants both in 


church and state—of the selfishness and injustice | s ) 
of corporate bodies, and the little regard they | bi 
show for the interests of those who are oppressed, | 


and deprived of their rewards—of the gluttony, 
drunkenness, and prodigality, which so generally 
prevail—of the brawlings, fightings, and conten- 
tions, which are daily present*d to the view in 
taverns, ale-houses, and dram-shops, and the low 
slang and vulgar abuse with which such scenes 
are intermingled—of the seductions accomplished 
by insidious artfulness and outrageous perjury— 
of the multiplied falsehoods of all descriptions 
ttered in courts, in camps, and in 
private dwellings—of the unblushing lies of pub- 
lic newspapers, and the perjuries of office—of 
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the systematic frauds and robberies by which a 
large portion of the community are cheated out 
of their property and their rights—of the pride, 
haughtiness, and oppression of the rich, and of 
the malice, envy, and discontentment of the 
poor—such pictures of malignity might be pre- 
sented to the view, as would fill the mind of the 
reader with astonishment and horror, and which 
would require a series of volumes to record the 
revolting details. \ 

There is one very general characteristic of 
civilized, and even of Christian society, that 
bears the stamp of malignity, which may particu- 
larly be noticed; and that is, the pleasure with 
which men expatiate on the faults and delinquen- 
cies of their neighbors, and the eagerness with 
which they circulate scandalous reports through 
every portion of the community. Almost the 
one half of the conversation of civilized men, 
when strictly analyzed, will be found to consist 
of malignant insinuations, and of tales of scan- 
dal and detraction, the one half of which is desti- 
tute of any solid foundation. How comes it to 
pass, that the slightest deviation from propriety or 
rectitude, in the case of one of a generally re- 
spectable character, is dwelt upon with a fiend- 
like pleasure, and aggravated beyond measure, 
while all his good qualities are overlooked and 
thrown completely into the shade? What is the 
reason why we are not as anxious to bring for- 
ward the good qualities and actions of our fellow- 
men, and to bestow upon them their due tribute 
of praise, as we are to blaze abroad their errors 
and infirmities? How often does it happen, that 
a single evil action committed by an individual, 
contrary to the general tenor of his life, will be 
trumpeted about by the tongue of malice, even 
to the end of his life, while all his virtuous deeds 
and praiseworthy actions will be overlooked and 
forgotten, and attempted to be buried in oblivion! 
If benevolence were the prevailing characteristic 
of mankind, such dispositions would seldom be 
displayed in the intercourses of human beings. 
If benevolence pervaded*every heart, we would 
rejoice to expatiate on the excellencies of others;— 
these would form the chief topics of conversation 
in our personal remarks on others; we would en- 
deavor to throw a vail over the infirmities of our 
brethren, and would be always disposed to exer- 
cise that candor and charity “which. covers a 
multitude of sins.” 

If we now turn our eyes for a moment, to the 
amusements of civilized society, we shall find 
many of them distinguished by a malignant cha- 
racter and tendency. What an appropriate exhi- 
bition for rational and immortal beings do the 
scenes of a cockpit display! to behold a motley 
group of bipeds, of all sorts and sizes, from the 
peer to the chimney-sweep, and from the man of 
hoary hairs to the lisping infant, betting, bluster- 
ino, aring, and feasting their eyes with a 
light on the sufferings of their fellow- 
vhom they have taught to wound, to tor- 
n and’ to destroy each other! There is 
scarcel y anything that appears so congenial to 
the spirit which pervades the infernal regions, as 
the attempt to inspire the lower animals with the 
same malignant dispositions which characterize 
the most degraded of the human species. Phat 
such a cruel and disgusting practice still prevails 
in England, and that it formed, until lately, a part 
of the amusements of almost all the schools in 
Scotland, is a reproach to the civilization, the 
humanity, and the Christianity of our country. 
And what a fine spectacle to a humane and civili- 
zed mind is the amusement of bull-baiting! an 
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amusement in which the strength and courage of | says, “The greatest pleasure that can possibly 


this animal are made the means of torturing him 
with the most exquisite agonies! Can benevo- 
lence, can even the common feelings of humanity, 
reside in the breast of that man who can find en- 
joyment in encouraging and in witnessing such 
barbarous sports? And what a dignified amuse. 


ment is the horse-race! where crowds of the 


nobility, gentry, and of the most polished classes 
of society, as well as the ignoble rabble, assemble 
from all quarters, to’ behold two noble animals 
panting, and heaving, and endeavoring to outstrip 
each other on the course! What a scene of bul- 
lying, and jockeying, and betting, and cheating, 
and cursing, and swearing, and fighting, is gene- 
rally presented on such occasions! What a won- 
derful degree of importance is attached, by’ the 
most dignified rank of society, to the issue of the 
race; as if the fate.of an empire, or the salvation 
of an immortal spirit, were depending on the 
circumstance of one horse getting the start of 
another! I do not mean to decry, indiscrimi- 
nately, public amusements; nor to call in ques- 
tion the propriety of improving the locomotive 
powers of the horse; but, surely, it would require 
no great stretch of invention, to devise spectacles 
and entertainments, much more dignified and 
congenial to the noble powers, and to the high 
dodfihation of the human mind, and which might 
be exhibited with as little expense either of time 
or of money. : 

And what shall we say of lion fights, and dog 
fights, and boxing matches between animals in the 
shape of men, which have been lately advertised 
in the public prints with so much impudence and 
effrontery? Are‘ the patrons of such revolting 
exhibitions, and the crowds which resort to them, 
to be considered as patterns of taste, of humanity, 
and of refined benevolence? And what shall we 
think of the amusements of one half of our 
gentry, country squires, gentlemen farmers, and 
the whole tribe of the sporting community, who 
derive more exquisite enjoyment in maiming a 
hare, a partridge, or a moorfowl, than in reliev- 
ing the wants of the friendless poor, in meliora- 
ting the condition of their dependents, or, in 
patronizing the diffusion of useful knowledge? 
If one of our best moral poets declared, that “he 
would not enter, on his list of friends, though 
graced with polished manners and fine sense, the 
man who needlessly sets foot upon a worm,” 
what would be his estimate of the man who 
derived one of his chief gratifications, day after 
day, from making havoc among the feathered 
tribes, and from lacerating and maiming a timid 
hare, for the sole purpose of indulging a sporting 
humor, and proving self an excellent marks- 
man? Can wé su that the benevolent Crea- 
tor so curiously organized the beasts of th h 
and the fowls of heaven, and endowed them with 
exquisite feelings and sensibility, merely that 
tyrannical man might torture and de: ro ; ther 
for his amusement? For the persons ie 
allude cannot plead necessity for such conduet, as 
if they were dependent for subsistence on their 
carcasses. Such is still the mania for these cruel 
arguments, that the butchery of the brutal and 
the winged tribes, it is likely, will soon be reduced 
to a regular system, and enrolled among the num- 


















ber of the arts. For, an octavo volume, of 
470 pa nich has" already passed through 
three editions, has been lately published, entitled, 
“ Tnstru 


2 ctions to young Sportsmen in all that re- 
lates to Game and Shooting: by Lieut. Colonel 


Hawker. The author, after ha stated that he 
has now lost his eyes and nerves for a good shot, 


| 


| ing them for the sake of mere sport or a’ 
_in those cases where it may appear expe 


remain for me, is to resign the little I have learn- 
ed for the benefit of young sportsmen. The 
rising generation of shooters might otherwise be 
left for many years, to find out all these little 
matters.”? And a most important loss, doubtless, 
the rising generation would have sustained, had 
not the worthy Colonel condescended to commu- - 
nicate his discoveries! I was lately making an 
excursion in a steamboat, through one of the 
Scottish lakes. Among the passengers were 
several of the sporting gentry, furnished with all 
their requisite accouterments, who seemed to en~ 
joy a higher gratification in disturbing the happi- 
ness of the feathered tribes, than in contemplating 
the natural beauties of the surrounding scene. 
When any of these hapless animals appeared in 
view, a hue and ery commenced, a shot was pre- 
pared, and a musket leveled at the unoffending 
creatures, which created among them universal 
agitation and alarm. Some of them were killed; 
and others, doubtless, maimed, and rendered mise- 
rable for life; while no human being could enjoy 
the least benefit from such wanton cruelty. To 
kill, or even to maim any living creature that is 
doing us no harm, and when there is no possi- 
bility, nor even a desire, to procure its carcass for 
food, cannot, I should think, by any sophist: 
of reasoning, be construed into an act of benev 
lence. * 

I cannot, here, forbear inserting a passage fr 
“Salt’s Travels in Abyssinia,’ which exhibi 
very different spirit in one whom some would 
disposed to rank among the class of semi-ba 
rians. “In the evening, Baharnegash Yasons, a 
servant of the Ras (of Abyssinia) who had at- 
tended me during my whole stay in the country, 
took his leave. Among all the men with whom [I 
have been intimately acquainted, I consider this 
old man as one of the most perfect and blameless 
characters. His mind seemed to be formed upon 
the purest principles of the Christian religion; his 
every thought and action appeared to be the re- 
sult of its dictates. He would ii: ease his | 
mule, walk more than half the day; andas he jour- ~~ 
neyed by my side, continually recited prayers for 
our welfare and future prosperity. On all cecal 
sions he sought to repress in those around him, — 
every improper feeling of anger; conciliated them 
by the kindest words, and excited them, by 
example, to an active performance of their duti 
If a man were weary, he would assist him in — 
carrying his burden; if he perceived of the 
mules’ backs to be hurt, he woul bee me-to 
have them relieved; and, constantly, when he saw 
me engaged in shooting partridges, or other bindap 4 
he would call out to them to fly out of the way, 
shaking his head, and begging me, in a mournful 
accent, not to kill them. I have remarked,in my —- 
former journal, that, with all this refined feelin , 
of humanity, he was far from being devoi | of 
courage; and, I had an opportunity, subsequex 
of witnessing several instances of his bravery, 
though he appeared on all occasions peculiarly 
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* In throwing out these reflections, the a 
wishes to insinuate, that it is improper, i 
kill any of the inferior animals; his re 
solely against the, practice of wantonly m 


dient or 

to extirpate a portion of the animal tribes, it appear 
eaaved te’ that gentlemen i the vol 
emplo in this work of destructio a 
should be so much absorbed in th i 
| creates. One would have thought | 
of the community would have 
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| pose, as theré is something natur: the em-— 
‘ ployment of destroying the life of any sensitive being. 
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anxious to avoid a quarrel. We parted, I believe, 
with mutual regret; at least for my own part, I 
can truly say, that I have seldom felt more respect 
for an individual than I did for this worthy man.” 

As a contrast to the benevolent dispositions 
displayed by this worthy Abyssinian,—I shall 
give a short description of a bull-fight, in Madrid, 
extracted from a work, the author of which was 
a spectator (in 1803) of the scene he describes. 
“The Spanish bull-fights are certainly the most 
extraordinary exhibition in Europe: we were pre- 
sent at one of them this morning. The placesiin 
the amphitheater were nearly all filled at half 
past nine, and at ten, the corregidor came into his 
box; upon which the trumpet sounded, and the 
people rose and shouted, from the delight that the 
show was to begin immediately. Four men in 
black gowns then came forward, and read a pro- 


clamation, enjoining all persons to remain in their. 


seats. On their going out of the arena; the six 
bulls which were to be fought this morning, were 
driven across, led on by a cow, with a bell round 
her neck. The two Picadores (the men who 
were appointed to fight the furious animals) now 
appeared, dressed in leathern gaiters, thick lea- 
thern breeches, silk jackets covered with spangles, 

, and caps surmounted by broad brimmed white 
hats; each rode a miserable hack, and carried in 
his hand a long pole, with a goad at the end. As 
soon as they were prepared, a door was opened, 
and the first bull rushed in. In the course of the 
contest, I felt first alarmed for the men, and then 
for the horses. Soon the accidents of the men 
withdrew my pity from the beasts; and, latterly, 
by a natural, and dreadful operation of the mind, 
I began to look without horror on the calamities 
of both. The manner of the fight is thus:—the 
bull rushes in, and makes an attack severally 
upon the picadores, who repulse him; he being 
always, upon these occasions, wounded in the 
neck; after a few rencounters, hebecomes some- 
what shy; but at the same time, when he does 
rush on, he is doubly dangerous. He follows up 
the attack, and frequently succeeds in overthrow- 
ing both horse and rider. As long as the horse 
has strength to bear the picadore, he is obliged to 
ride him. This morning one of these wretched 

_ animals was forced to charge, with his guts hang- 
ing in festoons between his legs! His belly was 
again ripped open by the bull, and he fell for 
ead; but the attendants obliged him to rise and 
crawl out! This seems the cruelest part of the 
business; for the men almost always escape; but 
the blood and sufferings of thirteen horses were ex- 
hibited in the short space of two hours. Four men 
were hurt; one who was entirely overturned with 
his horse upon him, was carried out like a corpse; 
but the spectators, totally disregarding this melan- 
chaly sight, shouted for his companion to renew the 
attack. The bull after his first rage and subsequent 
fury during many rounds, begins to feel weak- 
ness, and declines further attacks on the horse- 
men. Upon this, a loud shout re-echoes through 
the theater, and some of the attendants advance 
‘and stick his gored neck full of arrows which 
_cause him to writhe about in great torment. When 
' considerably spent his streng’, the corregidor 
_ makes a motion with his hand, and the trumpets 
heii as a signal to the matador to dispatch him. 
This is a service which requires great skill and 
_ bravery; for the madness of the bull, and the tor- 
ture he endure mpt him to destroy every one 
- around. The matador advances with a red cloak 
- in one hand, and a sword in the other. He en- 
rages the bull with the cloak, until, at length get- 
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the efforts he makes under these sufferings have | 





ting opposite to him, he rushes forward, ani the 
sword. pierces his spinal marrow, or what is more 


common, is buried to the hilt in his neck; upon 


which he turns aside, at’ first moaning, but a tor- 
rent of blood gushes from his mouth; and he stag- 
gers round the arena, and falls. The trumpets 


sound; three mules, ornamented with ribbons and- 


flags, appear, to drag the wretched victim out by 
the horns, and the horsemen to prepare for the 
attack of a fresh animal. 7 

“In the evening the show began at half-past 
four, and ten bulls were brought forward. To 
tame them before the matador approached, a new 
expedient was resorted to, most infamously cruel, 
namely, the covering of the darts with sulphur 
and fireworks. The torments of these were so 
dreadful, that the animals whose strength was 
fresh, raged about terribly, so that the assistants 
were forced to use great agility to get from them. 
There were many hair-breadth escapes, one of the 
animals in pursuit of a’man, leaped the barrier of 
the arena, which is about eight fect high. A 
second bull was still more furious, and made more 
tremendous attacks. In one of these he pinned 
the man and horse against the barriers, got his 
horns under the horse, and lacerated him dread- 
fully; in a moment afterward, he lifted him up 
and threw the man with such force through one 
of the apertures, as to kill him on the spot. He 
was borne past the box in which we were with 
his teeth set, and his side covered with:blood; the 
horse staggered out spouting a stream of gore 
from his chest. The remaining picador renewed 
the charge, and another came in with shouts to take 
the dead man’s place. One of these had his horse’s 
skin dreadfully ripped off his side, and when ho 
breathed, the entrails swelled out of the hole; to pre- 
vent which, the rider got off and stufféd in his 
pocket handkerchief,’’ &¢.*—* I have seen,” says 
Bourgoing, “eight or ten horses torn, and their 
bellies ripped open, fall and expire in the field of 
battle. Sometimes these horses, affecting models 
of patience, of courage, of docility—present a 
spectacle, at which it may be allowable to shud- 
der. You see them tread under their feet, their 
own bloody entrails, hanging out of their open 
sides, and still obey, for some time the hand that 
guides them.” 

Such are the amusements which, in Spain, 
fascinate all ranks of the community, from the 
prince to the peasant. Young ladies, old men, 
servant girls, and people of all ages and all cha- 
racters are present. The art of killing a bull, 
which seems exclusively to be the business of a 
butcher,’ is gravely discussed and exalted with 


transport, not only by the rabble, but by men of 





sense, and by women of delicacy. The day of 
a bull-fight is a day of solemnity for the whole 
canton. “The people come,” says Bourgoing, 
“from ten and twelve leagues distance. The ar- 
tisan who can with difficulty earn enough for his 
subsistence, has always suflicient to pay for the 
bull-fight. Woe be to the chastity of a young girl 
whose poverty excludes her! ‘The man who pays 
for her admittance, will be her first seducer. It is 
indeed a very striking sight, to see all the inha- 
bitants assemble round the circus, waiting the 
signal for the fight, and wearing in their extertor 
every sign of impatience.’ ‘There is not a town in 
Spain, but ,what has a large square for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting bull-fights; and it is said, that 


* Travels through Spain and part of Portugal in 1803, Vol. 
2; pp. 35—45. A more circumstantial account of these 
fights, and in perfect accordance with the above gescription, 
may be seen in Bourgoing’s ‘* Modern State of Spain, vol. 


IL, pp. 346—360. 
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"even the poorest inhabitants of the smallest vil- 


lages will often club together, in order to procure 
a cow or an ox, and fight them riding upon asses 
for want of horses.»* Cana spirit of pure bene- 
volence be general among a people addicted to 
such cruel and savage amusements! And, need 
we wonder to find, that troops of lawless banditti 
are continually prowling among the mountains” 
and forests of that country, committing murders 
and depredations?. One of the authors just now 
quoted, when alluding to banditti, and detailing 
the incidents which occurred on his route to 
Madrid, says, “ In this country it is impossible to 
distinguish friends from foes, as all travelers go 
well armed. We met just here half a dozen 
horsemen, many of whom had swords and pistols, 
and wo afterward saw peasants riding on asses, 
armed in the same way. A few leagues further 
on, we met a strong detachment of cavalry patrol- 
ing the road, in consequence of a daring robbery, 
‘which had just been committed on a nobleman 

0 was bringing his bride to court from Barce- 
a He had a numerous retinue; the banditti 
ere twelve in number, and completely armed.” 


If we now take a cursory glance at our Popu- 
LAR LITERARY WORKS, and at several of our publi- 
cations intended for the nursery, we shall find 
t _goodly portion of them, is stamped with the 
character of. frivolity and of malignity. When 
the young mind is just beginning to expand, in- 
stead of being irradiated with the beams of una- 
dulterated truth, a group of distorted and unsub- 
stantial images, which have no prototypes in na- | 
ture, is presented to the view of the intellect, as 
the groundwork of its future progress in wisdom 
and knowledge. Instead of the simple and. sub- 
lime precepts of Christian benevolence, the wild 
and romantic notions connected with chivalry, 
the superstitions of the dark ages, and the love 
of false heroism, and of military glory, are at- 
tempted to be indelibly riveted on the minds of 
the young. What. else can be expected, when 
such legends br’ romances as the following, oc- 
cupy the principal part of the nursery library ?— 
Blue Beard; Cinderella; Tom Thumb; Jack. the 
Giant-Killer; Valentine and Orson; The Seven 
Champions of Christendom; Robin Hood; Goody 
Two-Shoes; Puss in Boots; Sinbad the Sailor; 
Aladdin, or, the Wonderful Lamp; Thalaba, or, 
the Destroyer; The Blood-Red Knight; The Muid 
and the Magpie;. Fairy Tales, and a long list of | 
similar tales and romances, equally improving and 
important! Such works are published, even at 
the present time, not only in a Lilliputian size, to 
suit the lower ranks of the community, but in a 


style of splendor an gance, calculated to fas- 
cinate the highest sie socicty. Ten thou- 
sands of copies of such publications, are present 
ly in circulation throughout every part of they 
British empire:-—and what is the great object 
they are calculated to accomplish? To exhibit 
distorted views. of the scenes of nature, and of. 
human society; to foster superstitious notions; 
to inspire the minds of the young with an inordi- 
nate desire after worldly honor and distinction; 
to set before them, as an ultimate object, the 


splendor and felicity of ‘riding in a coach and 
six;’’? and to familiarize their minds to: chival- 








t these fights were prohibited in 1805, to the 
deep regret of the most numerous part of the nation; but an- 
other entertainment, called fiesta de novellos, which is an 
image of the bull-fight, is still retained, and it is not impro- 





bable, that, by this time, the true bull- as been again 
Yevived, 
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rous exploits, and to scenes of butchery and 
revenge. : en 

If we glance at the popular literary works of 
the present day, intended for the amusement of 
children of a larger growth, we shall find many 
of them imbued with a similar spirit, and having 
a similar tendency. What is it that just now fas- 
cinates our literary loungers, our polished gentry, 
our educated females, nay all ranks of the com- 
munity, from the dignified clergyman to the hum- 
ble weaver, and which threatens to destroy all 
relish for plain unvarnished facts, and for sub- 
stantial knowledge? The novels of Waverley, 
Guy Mannering, Rob Roy, Tales of my Land- 
lord, The Fortunes of Nigel, St. Ronan’s Well, 
Marmion, The Corsair, Childe Harold, and a 
shoal of similar publications, which are daily 
issuing from the press. And what is the general 
tendency of the great majority of such works?— 
To distort and caricature the facts of real history; 
to gratify a romantic imagination; to pamper a 
depraved mental appetite; to excite a disrelish for 
the existing scenes of nature, and for the authen- 
ticated facts which have occurred in the history 
of mankind; to hold up venerable characters to 
derision and contempt; to excite admiration of 
the exploits and the malignant principles of those 
rude chieftains and barbarous heroes, whoso 
names ought to descend into everlasting oblivion; 
to revive the revengeful spirit of the dark ages; 
to undermine a sacred regard for truth and moral 
principle, which are the basis of the happiness of 
the intelligent universe; and to throw a false glo- 
ry over scenes of rapine, of bloodshed, and of de- 
vastation.—To such works, and to their admirers, 
we might apply the words of the ancient Prophet: 
‘He feedeth on ashes; a deceived heart hath 
turned him aside, that he cannot say, Is there not 
a lie in my right, hand?” 


«For, sure, to hug a fancied case, 
That never did, nor can take place, 
And for the pleasures it can give, 
Neglect the ‘ facts of real life,’ 
Is madness in its greatest hight, 
Or I mistake the matter quite.”— Wilkie, 


To affirm, that it is necessary for the entertain- 


ment of the human mind, to have recourse to fic-. 


titious scenes and narratives, and to the wild vaga- 


ries of an unbridled imagination, iss in effect, to - 


throw a reflection upon the plans and the con- 
duct of the Creator. 
scenes of nature which surround us, both in the 
heavens and on-the earth, and in the administra- 
tion of his moral government among men, God 
has not produced a sufficient variety of interest- 
ing objects for the contemplation, the instruction, 
and the entertainment of the human race—and 
that the system of the moral and physical world 
must be distorted and deranged, and its economy 
misrepresented and blended with the creations of 
human folly, before its scenery be rendered fit to 
gratify the depraved and fastidious tastes of, m 


It implies, that, in the | 


kind.* ‘And is it indeed true, that there is not a » 





* The following sketch of Sir Walter Scott, the su d 
author of some of the works alluded to, is given Haz itt’. 
‘Spirit of the Age, or Cotemporary Portraits.” © Ilis mi d 
receives and treasures up everything broug! i 
tion or custom—it-does not project itself 
the world unknown, but mechanically shrin’ k 
the edge of a precipice. The land of pure reaso 













apprehe sion like Van Dieman’s Land, batre 
distant & place of exile, the dr abode of 
victs, and adventurers. Sir Walter would make a 


of a description of the millennium, unless he ay the 
Scene in Scotland 500 years ago; and then he would want 
facts and worm-eaten parchments to support his 


style. Our historical novelist firmly thinks, that nothing is 
« 
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sufficient variety to gratify a rational mind in the 
existing scenes of creation and providence? If 
we survey the Alpine scenes of nature; if we ex- 
plore the wonders of the ocean; if we penetrate 
into the subterraneous recesses, of the globe; if 
we direct our view to the numerous objects of 
sublimity and of beauty to be found in every 
country; if we investigate the structure and 
economy of the animal and the vegetable tribes; 
if we raise our eyes to the rolling orbs of heaven; 
if we look back to the generations of old, and 
trace the history of ancient nations; if we con- 
template the present state of civilized and of sa- 
vage tribes, and the moral scenery which is every- 
where displayed around us—shall we not find a 
sufficient variety of everything which is calcu- 
lated to interest, to instruct, and to entertain a ra- 
tional mind? I am bold to affirm, that were a 
proper selection made of the facts connected with 
the system of nature, and with the history and 
the present state of human society, and were the 
sketches of such facts executed by the hand of 
a master, and interspersed with rational and mo- 
ral reflections—volumes might be presented to 
the public, no less entertaining, and certainly far 
more instructive, than all the novels and romances 
which the human imagination has ever produced; 
and that, too, without distorting a single fact in 
the system of nature or of human society, or ex 
citing a sentiment of admiration or of approba- 
tion of the exploits of warriors. If we wish to 
be amused with entertaining narrations and novel 
scenes, the narratives of adventurous voyagers 
and travelers, when written with spirit and anima- 
tion, will supply us with entertainment scarcely 
inferior to that of the best written novel; and it 
is the reader’s own fault, if he do not, from such 
sources, derive moral instruction. Such adven- 
tures as those of Mungo Park in Africa, and 
Captain Cochrane in Siberia, and such narratives 
as those of Byron, Brisson, Pierre Viaud, Anson, 
Cook, Bligh, Perouse, and others, abound with so 
many striking and affecting incidents, that the 
reader’s attention is kept alive, and he feels as 
lively an interest in the fate of the adventurers, 
as is usually felt in that of the fictitious hero of 
a novel, or a romance. 

If man were only the creature of a day, whose 
whole existence was confined within the limits of 
this sublunary scene, he might amuse himself 
either with facts or with fictions, or with any toys 
or gewgaws that happened to strike his fancy 
while he glided down the stream of time to the 
gulf of oblivion.. But if he is a being destined 

‘for eternity, the train of his thoughts ought to be 
directed to objects corresponding to his high des- 
tination, and all his amusements blended with 
those moral instructions which have an ultimate 

. reference to the scene of his immortal existence. 
When I read one of our modern novels, I enjoy, 
or a few hours, a transitory amusement, in con- 

mplating the scenes of fancy it displays, and in| 
following the hero through his numerous adven- 
tures; I admire the force and brilliancy of the 
imagination of the writer (for I am by no means 
disposed to underrate the intellectual talent which 
has produced some of the works to which [I al- 

Jude), but when I have finisMed.the perusal, and 

/ reflect, egy! the scenes which passed before my 

Me 


y * Y 
but t has been—that the moral world stands still, as the 
materi /one was supposed to do of old—and that we can 
never get’ beyond the point where we actually are, without 
ut struction,though everything changes and will change, 





is not only inconsistent 
jie dignity of true science, but has a tendency to 
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mental eye, were only so many unsubstantial im-.” 
ages, the fictions of a lively imagination—I can- 
not indulge in rational or religious reflections 
on the subject, nor derive a single moral instruc- 
tion, any more than I can do from a dream or a 
vision of the night. When I survey the scenes 
of creation; when I read the ‘history of ancient 
nations; when I peruse the authentic narratives 
of the voyager and traveler; when I search the 
records of revelation; and when I contemplate 
the present state of society around me,—lI learn 
something of the character, the attributes, and 
the providence of God, and of the moral and phy- 
sical state of mankind. From almost every 
scene, and every incident, I can deduce instruc- 
tions calculated to promote the exercise of hu- 
mility, meekness, gratitude, and resignation—to 
lead the mind to God as the source of felicity, and 
as the righteous governor of the world—and to 
impress the heart with a sense of the folly and 
depravity of man. But it is obvious, that no dis- 
tinct moral instructions can: be fairly deduced 
from scenes, circumstances, and events “which 
never did nor ¢an take place.’’—Such however is, 
at present, the tide of public opinion on this sub- 
ject, that we might as soon attempt to stem a 
mountain torrent by a breath of wind, or fo in- 
terrupt the dashings of a mighty cataract by the 
waving of our hand, as to expect to counteract, 
by any considerations that:can«be adduced, the 
current of popular feeling in favor of novels, and 
tales of knights, and of tournaments; of warlike 
chieftains, and military encounters. Such a state 
of feeling, I presume, never can exist in a world 
where moral evil has never shed its malign influ- 
ence. 

Again, if we consider the sentiments, and the 
(conduct of many of our Literary and Scientific 
characters, we shall find that even philosophy has 
had very little influence, in counteracting the 
stream of malignity, and promoting the exercise 
of benevolence, Do not many of our literary 
characters in their disputes frequently display as 
keen resentments, and as malevolent dispositions, 
as the professed warrior, and the man of the 
world? and have they not sometimes resorted 
even to horsewhips and to pistols to decide their 
contests? In proof of this, need I refer to the 
gentlemen now or formerly connected with the 
(Edinburgh Magazine,” “Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” the “ London Magazine,” the “ Quarterly 
Review,” and other periodical works—and to. the 
mean jealousies and contentions which have been 
displayed, and the scurrilous paragraphs which 
have been written by various descriptions of com- 
petitors for literary fame? Sucha display of tem- 
per and conduct in men of professed erudition, 

moral principle, ane 


hold up philosophy and substantial knowledge to 
the scorn and contempt both of the Christian and 
of the political world. 

~ Again, is it an evidence that benevolence forms 
a prominent character of modern civilized society, . 
when philanthropists, who have devoted their sub- 
stance and their mental activities to the promotion 
of the best interests of mankind; and when men 
of science, who haye enlarged the sphere. of our 
knowledge, and improved the useful arts, are suf- 
fered to pine away in penury and neglect, and to 
descend into the grave, without e frail me- 
morial’’ to mark the spot where their mc 
mains are deposited; while, on the 
has driven the plowshare of destruction through 
the world, and wounded the peace of a thou- 
sand families, enormous pensions are bestowed, 









1 - from what it was 300 years ago, and what it is now, from 
B Shae i is now, to all that the bigoted admirer of the good 
Ws old times most dreads and hates.” 
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d trophies erected to perpetuate his memory, to 
ture generations? And how comes it to pass, 
if benevolence and justice be distinguishing fea- 
tures of our age and nation, that authors, whose 
writings afford instruction and entertainment to 
a numerous public, are frequently suffered to pine 
away in anxiety and distress, and to remain in 
hopeless indigence, while publishers and booksel- 
‘Jers are fattening on the fruit of their labors? Yet, 
while we leave them to remain in abject penury, 
during life-—no sooner have their spirits taken 
their flight into the world unknown, than sub- 
scriptions are set on foot, statues and mausoleums 
are erected, flattering inscriptions are engraved on 
their tombs, and anniversary dinners are appoint- 
ed to celebrate their memories. Such displays of 
liberality might have been of essential benefit to 
the individuals, while they sojourned within the 
limits of this sublunary sphere; but they are al- 
together futile and superfluous in relation to the 
sparate spirits, which are now placed forever be- 
yond the reach of such vain pageantry and post- 
- humous honors. 
If we now attend, for a little, to the Penal Codes 
of civilized nations, we shall find them, not only 
glaringly deficient in a spirit of benevolence, but 






deeply imbued with a spirit of cruelty and re- 
venge. The great object of all civil punishments 
° to be, not only the prevention of crimes, 
but also the reformation of the criminal, in order 


that a conviction of the evil of his conduct may 
be impressed: upon his mind, and that-he may be 
restored to society as a renovated character.— 
When punishments are inflicted with a degree of 
severity beyond what is necessary to accomplish 
these ends, the code which sanctions them, be- 
comes an engine of cruelty and of injustice — 
But, the reformation, and the ultimate happiness 
of the criminal, never seem to have been once 
taken into consideration, in the construction of 
the criminal codes of any nation in Europe. 
The infliction of pain, and even of torture, and 
of everything that is degrading and horrible, to a 
degree far beyond what is necessary for.the secu- 
rity of the public, and which has no other ten- 
dency than to harden the culprit,.seems to have 
been the great object of the framers of our penal 
statutes. If a man has committed an offense 
against society, he is either confined to a. jail, 
thrown into a dungeon, loaded with irons, whip- 
ped through the streets, banished to a distant land, 
hung upon a gallows, or broken on the wheel.— 
No system of moral regimen, calculated to coun- 
teract his criminal habits, to impart instruction 
to his mind, and to induce habits of industry 
and temperance (except in a few insulated cases), 
has yet been arrange our legislators, so as to 
render punishment “en to the criminal, ax 
to the os scpeatl which he has injured. 

- The following circumstances, in relation — 
punishments, manifest a principle both of folly 
and of malignity in the arrangements of our cri- 
minal jurisprudence. In the first place, the pre- 
sent system of our prison discipline, instead of 
operating to prevent the increase of crime, has a 
direct and inevitable tendency to produce vice and 
wretchedness, and to render our jails the nurse- 
ries of every depraved propensity, and of every 
species of moral turpitude. From the indiscrimi- 
nate association of the young and the old, and of 
persons ¢ vith every degree of criminality, 
the yout experienced culprit is soon tu- 
tored in all the arts of fraud, deception, and rob- 
bery, and prepared for acting a more conspicuous 


and atrocious part on the theater crime. ‘J 
make no scruple to affirm,” say . Howard, 
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“that if it were the aim and wish of magistrates, 
to effect the destruction, present and future, of 
young delinquents, they could not desire a more 
effectual method than to confine them in our pri- 
sons.’ Of the truth of this position, the reader 
will find an ample and impressive proof in the 


| Honorable T. F. Buxton’s “Inquiry whether 


crime and misery are produced or prevented by 
our present system of Prison Discipline.” 

In the second place, the disproportion between’ 
crimes and punishments, and the sanguinary cha- 
racter of every civilized code of penal statutes, 
are directly repugnant to every principle of jus- 
tice and benevolence. The punishment assigned 
by the law to the man who steals a sheep, or pil- 
fers a petty article of merchandise, is the same as 
.that which it inflicts on the miscreant who has 
imbrued his hands in his father’s blood. In 
France, prior to the revolution, the punishment 
of robbery, either with or without murder, was 
the same; and hence it happened, that robbery 
was seldom or never perpetrated without murder. 
For, when men-see no distinction made in the 
nature and gradations of punishment, they will 
be generally led to conclude, that there is no dis- 
tinction in the guilt. In our own country, it is 
a melancholy truth, that, among the variety of ac- 
tions which men are daily liable to commit, no less 
than one hundred and sizty have been declared, 
by act of parliament, to be felonies, without ben- 
efit of clergy; or, in other words, to be worthy 
of instant death.* Itis an indelible disgrace to 
an age which boasts of its being enlightened with 
the beams of science, and of religion, that laws, 
framed in an ignorant and barbarous age, and in- 
tended to apply to temporary or fortuitous occur- 
rences, should still be acted upon, and stand un- 
pp ocled in the criminal codes of the nations of 

urope, in the 19th century of the Christian era, 
when so many distinguished writers have demon- 
strated their futility, their injustice, and their in- 
adequacy for the prevention of crime. For, in- 
stead of diminishing the numberof offenders, 
experience proves, that crimes are almost uni- 
formly increased by an undue severity of punish- 
ment. This was strikingly exemplified in the 
reign of Henry VIII, remarkable for the abun- 
dance of its crimes, which certainly did not arise 
from the mildness of punishment. In that reign 
alone, says his historian, seventy-two thousand exe- 
cutions took place for robberies alone, exclusive 
of the religious murders which are known to 
have been numerous—amounting, on an average, 
to six executions a day, Sundays included, during 
the whole reign of that monarch. 

In the next place, the shocking and unnecessary 
cruelties which are frequently inflicted upon cri- 
minals, are inconsistent with every principle of 

eason and of justice, and revolting to every feel- 
[ing of humanity. If the forfeiture of life ought, 
* any case, to be resorted to as the punishmen: 
0) 
should be accompanied with as little pain as pos- 
sible to the unfortunate criminal. 


by inventing tortures to agonize his fellow man, 
at which humanity shudders.. It is not eno 

that a poor unfortunate wretch, in th prime f 
life, whom depravity has hurried to ¢ mnie 
sion of crime, should be deprived o 

existence,—his soul must be harrowed ‘up at the 
prospect of the prolonged tigmonts® whi he 
must endure, before his spirit is permitted to take 


mort 
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* 
* Ency. Brit., Art. Crime, 4 


. t / 
certain crimes, humanity dictates, that it 


ible But man, even — 
civilized man, has glutted his savage disposition. 
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its flight to the world unknown. Instead of sim- 
ply strangling or beheading the unhappy criminal, 
his flesh must be torm with pinchers, his bones dis- 
located, his hands chopped off, or his body left. to 
pine away in exquisite torments, amidst devour- 
ing flames. In Sweden, murder is punished by 
beheading and quartering, after having previously 
chopped off the hand. In Germany, Poland, Ita- 
ly, and other parts of the continent, it was cus- 
tomary, and, I believe, still is, in some places, to 
put criminals to death, by breaking them alive on 
the wheel. The following account is given, by a 
traveler, who was in Berlin, in 1819, of the exe- 
cution of a man for murder, which shows that 
the execution of criminals, in Prussia, is frequent- 
ly distinguished by a ‘species of cruelty worthy 
of the worst days of the inquisition. Amidst the 
parade of executioners, officers of police, and 
other judicial authorities, the. beating of drums, 
and the waving of flags and colors, the criminal 
mounted the scaffold. No ministers of religion 
appeared to gild the horrors of eternity, and to 
soothe the agonies of the criminal; and no repen- 
tant prayer closed his quivering lips. “ Never,’ 
says the narrator, “shall I forget the one bitter 
look of imploring agony that he threw around 
him, as immediately on stepping on the scaffold, 
his coat was rudely torn from off his shoulders. 
He was then thrown down, the cords fixed round 
his neck, which were drawn until strangulation 
almost commenced. Another executioner then 
approached, bearing in his hands a heavy wheel, 
bound with iron, with which he violently strack. 
the legs, arms, and chest, and lastly the head of- 
the criminal. I was unfortunately near enough 
to witness his mangled and bleeding body still 
ecnvulsed. It was then carried down for inter- 


ment, and, in less than a quarter of an hour from| 


the beginning of his torture, the corpse was com- 
pletely covered with earth. Several large stones, 
which were thrown upon him, hastened his last 
gasp; he was mangled into eternity!” 

In Russia, the severest punishments are fre- 
quently inflicted for the most trivial offenses. 
The-knout is one of the most common punish- 
ments in that country. This instrument is a 
thong made of the skin of an elk or of a wild ass, 
so hard that a single stroke is capable of cutting 
the flesh to the bone. The following description 
is given by Olearius of the manner in which he 
saw the knout inflicted on eight men, and one 
woman, only for selling brandy and tobacco with- 
out a license. “The executioner’s man, after 
stripping them down to the waist, tied their feet, 
and took one at a time on his back. The execu- 
tioner stood at three paces distance, and, spring- 
ing forward with the knout in his hand,—when- 
ever he struck, the blood gushed out at every 
blow. The men had each twenty-five or twenty- 

_six lashes; the woman, though only sixteen, faint- 
edaway. After their backs were thus dreadfully 
mangled, they were tied together two and two; 
and those who sold tobacco having a little of it, 
and those who sold brandy a little bottle put about 
their necks; they were then whipped through the 
city of Petersburgh for about a mile and a half, 
and then brought back to the place of their pun- 
isament, and dismissed.” “iat is what is termed 
the moderate knout; for when it is given with the 
utmost verity, the executioner, striking the 
flank under the ribs, cuts the flesh to the bowels; 
and, therefore, it js no wonder that many die of 
this inhuman punishment—The punishment of 

_the pirates and robbers who infest the banks of the 
Wolga, is another act of savag2 cruelty common 
to Russia. A float is built, whereon a gallows is 
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erected, on which is fastened a number of iron 
| hooks, and on these the wretched criminals -_ 
hung alive by the ribs. The float is then launche 
ed into the stream, and orders ‘are given to all th- 
towns and villages on the borders of the river, that 
none, upon pain of death, shall afford the least 
relief to any of these wretches. These malefac- 
tors sometimes hang, in this manner, three, four, 
and even five days alive: The pain produces a 
raging fever, in which they utter the most horrid 
imprecations, imploring the relief of water and 
other liquors.* During the reign of Peter the 
Great, the robbers who infested various parts of 
his dominions, particularly the banks of the 
Wolga, were hung up in this manner by hundreds 
and thousands, and left to perish in the most 
dreadful maner. Even yet, the boring of the 
tongue, and the cutting of it out, are practiced in 
this country as an inferior species of punishment. 
Such cruel punishments, publicly inflicted, can 
have no other tendency than to demoralize the 
minds of the populace, to blunt their natural feel- 
ings, and to render criminal characters still more 
desperate: and hence we need not wonder at what 
travelers affirm respecting. the Russians, that they 
aré very indifferent as to life or death, and un- 
dergo capital punishments with unparalleled apa- 
thy and indolence. We, 
Even among European nations more civilized 
than the Russians, similar tortures have been 
inflicted upon criminals. The execution of Da- 
miens, in 1757, for attempting to assassinate Louis 
XV, King of France, was accompanied with tor- 
tures, the description of which is sufficient to har- 
row up the feelings of the most callous mind— 
tortures, which could scarcely have been exceeded 
in intensity and variety, although they had been 
devised and executed by the ingenuity of an in- 
fernal fiend. And ‘yet, they were beheld with a 
certain degree of, apathy by a surrounding popu- — 
lace; and even counselors and physicians could 
talk: together about the best mode of tearing asun- 
der the limbs of the wretched victim, with as 
much composure as if they had been dissecting a 
dead subject, or carving a pullet. Even in Britain, 
at no distant period, similar cruelties were prac- 
ticed. ‘Those who are guilty of high treason are 
condemned, by our law, “to be hanged on a gal- 
lows for some minutes; then cut down, while yet 
alive, the heart to be taken out and exposed to 
view, and the entrails burned.”? Though the most 
cruel part of this sentence has never been actually 
inflicted in our times, yet it is a disgrace to Bri- 
tons that such a statute should still stand unre- 
pealed in our penal code.—The practice, too, of 
torturing supposed criminals for the purpose of 
extorting a confession of uilt, was, until a late 
period, common over a e countries of Europe; 
ee if 1 am not mistaken, is still resorted to, in 
‘several parts of the continent. Hence, Baron 
Bielfeld, in his “Elements of Universal Erudi- 
tion,”’ published in 1770, lays down as one of the 
branches of criminal jurisprudence, “ The different 
kinds of tortures for the discovery of truth.’ Such 
a practice is not only cruel and unjust, but absurd 
in the highest degree, and repugnant to every 
principle of reason. For, as the Marquis Becca- 
ria has well observed, “ It is confounding all rela- 
tions to expect that a man should be both the 
accuser and the accused, and that pain should be 
the test of truth; as if truth resided i e muscles 
and fibers of a wretch in torture. By this method. 
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robust will escape, and the feeble be condemn- 
_ed.—To discover truth by this. method, is a pro- 


matician than a judge, and may be thus stated: 


nerves of an innocent person being given, it is re- 
quired to find the degree of pain necessary to make 
him confess himself guilty of a given crime.?*  . 
If the confined limits of the present work had 
admitted, I might have prosecuted these illustra- 
tious to a much greater extent. I pent have 
traced the operations of malevolence in the prac- 
tice\of that most shocking and abominable traffic, 
the Slave, Trade—the eternal disgrace of indivi- 
duals and of nations calling themselves civilized. 
This is an abomination which has been encou- 
raged by almost every nation in Europe, and even 
by the enlightened states of America. And al- 
though Great Britain has formally prohibited, by. 
alaw, the importation of slaves from Africa; yet, 
in all her West India colonies, slavery in its most 
conael and degrading form still exists; and every 
proposition, and every plan for restoring the ne- 
roes to their natural liberty, and to the rank 
_ which they hold in the scale of existence, is perti- 
naciously resisted by. gentlemen planters, who 
ld spurn at the idea of being .considered as 
fidels or barbarians. They even attempt 
ive these degraded beings of the chance 
taining a happier existence in a future world, 
y endeavoring to withhold from them the means 
of instruction, and by persecuting their instruc- 
tors. ‘In Demerara alone there are 76,000 im- 
mortal souls linked. to sable bodies, while there 







are but 3,500 whites; and yet, for the sake of these } 


three thousand whites; the seventy-six thousand, 
with all their descendants, are to be kept in ign 
rance of the way of salvation, for no other pu 
” pose than, to procure a precaricus fortune fo: 





-’ Js such conduct consistent with the 


pirit of benevolence, or even with the common 
I might have traced the 
alignant.principle, in the practice of a set 
| denominated wreckers, who, by setting 
lights, allure mariners to destruction, that 
nay enrich themselves by plundering the 
wrecks—in the warlike dispositions of all the go- 
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* See Beccaria’s “Essay on Crimes and Punishments,” pp. 
52-56. The following is a brief summary of the principal 
punishments that have been adopted by men, in different 
countries, for tormenting and destroying each other, Capital 
punishments—beheading, strangling, crucifixion, drowning, 
burning, roasting, hanging by the neck, the arm, or the leg; | 
starving, 8 wing, exposing to wild beasts, rending asunder 
by horses drawing Opposite ways, shooting, burying alive, 
blowing from the mouth of a cannon, compulsory depriva- 


tion of sleep, rolling on a I-stuck with nails, cutting to 
pieces, hanging by the ri soning, pressing slowly to 
death by a weight laid on the breast; casting headlong fr 

a rock, tearing out the bowels, pulling to pieces with red-hot. 
pinchers, stretching on the rack, breaking on the wheel, im- 
paling, flaying alive; cutting out the heart, &c., &e., &e. | 
Punishments short of death have been such as the following. | 
Fine, pillory, imprisonment, compulsory labor at the mines, 
galleys, highways, or correction-house; whipping, bastinad- 
ing} mutilation by eutting away the ears, the nose, the 

tongue, the breasts of women, the foot, the hand; squeezing | 
the marrow from the bones with screws or wedges, castra- 
tion, putting out the eyes; banishment, ronning the gaunt- 
let, drumming, shaving off the hair, burning on the hand or 
forehead; and many others of a similar nature, Could the } 
ingenuity of the inhabitants of Tophet have invented pun. | 
ishments more ernel and revolting? Has any one of these 
modes of punish nt a tendency to reform the criminal, and | 
promote his ba less? On the contrary, have they not all 

a direct te n © irritate, to harden, and to excite feel- 

ings of revenge? Nothing shows the malevolent disposi- 
tions of a great portion of the human race, in so striking a | 
light, as the punishments they have inflicted on one an- | 
other; for these are characteristic, not. 1 ated individu- 
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vernments of Europe, and the enormous sums 
which have been expended in the work of devas- 
tation, and of human destruction, while they have 
refused to give the least direct encouragement to 
philanthropic institutions, and to the improvement 
of the community in knowledge and virtue—and 
in that spirit of tyranny, and thirst for despotic 
‘power, which have led them to crush the rising 
intelligence of the people, and to lend a deaf ear 
to their most reasonable demands. For, there 
is no government on this side of the Atlantic, so 
far as I know, that has. ever yet formed an insti- 
tution for promoting the objects of general bene- 
volence, for counteracting the baleful effects of 
depravity and ignorance, and for enlightening the 
minds of the people in useful knowledge; or which 
has even contributed a single mite to encourage 
such institutions after they were set on foot by 
the people.themselves. Knowledge is simply per- 
mitted to be diffused; it is never directly encou- 
raged; its progress is frequently obstructed; and, 
in some instances, it is positively interdicted, as 
appears from the following barbarous edict, pub- 
lished in the year 1825.—“ A royal Sardinian edict 
directs, that henceforth no person shall learn to 
read or write who cannot prove the possession of 
property above the value of 1500 livres (or about 
60/. sterling). "The qualification for a student is 
the possession of an income to the same amount.?** 
Such is the firm determination of many of the 
kings and princes of Europe to hold their subjects 
in abject slavery and ignorance; and such is the 
desperate tendency of proud ambition, that they 
will rather suffer their thrones to shake and totter 
beneath them, than give encouragement to liberal 
opinions, and to the general diffusion of know- 
edge.—But, instead of illustrating such topics in 
vute detail, I shall conclude this section by 
esenting a few miscellaneous facts, tending to 
corroborate several of the preceding statements, 
and to illustrate the moral state of the civilized 
world. 

The following statement, extracted from 
“Neale’s Travels through Germany, Poland, 
Moldavia, and Turkey,” exhibits a faint picture 
of the state of morals in Poland. “If ever there 
was a country,’ says Mr. Neale, ‘“where ‘might 
constitutes right,’ that country was Poland, prior 
to its partition.” The most dreadful oppression, 
the most exeerable tyranny, the most wanton 
cruelties were daily exercised by the nobles upon 
the unfortunate peasants—Let us quote a few 
facts; they will speak volumes. A Polish pea- 
sant’s life was held of the same value with one 
of his horned cattle; if his lord slew him, he was 
fined only 100 Polish florins, or 21. 16s. sterling, 
If, on the other hand, a man of ignoble birth 
dared to raise his hand against a nobleman, death 
was the inevitable punishment, If any one pre- 
sumed to question the nobility of a magnate, he 
was forced to prove his assertion, or suffer death; 
nay, if a powerful man chose to take a fancy to” 
the field of his humbler neighbor, and to erect 
a landmark upon it, and if that landmark remain- 
ed for three days, the poor man lost his posses- 
sion. The atrocious cruelties that were habitu- 
ally exercised, are hardly credible: A Masalki 
caused his hounds to devour a peasant who hap- 
pened to frighten-his horse. A Radzivil had the 
belly of one of his subjects ripped open thrust 
his feet into it, hoping thereby to be cured of a 
malady that had tormented him. ‘ 

One of the most infallible signs of a degraded 
|State of morals in any country, is the corrupt 








als only, but of nations, in their collect acity. 


*Hamburgh Paper, August, 1825. 


STATE OF MORALS IN CUBA. 


administration of justice. As specimens of Po- 
lish justice, Mr. Neale mentions the case of a 
merchant of Warsaw, whom it cost 1400 ducats 
to procure the conviction and execution of two 
robbers who had plundered him; and another case, 
still more flagrant, that of a peasant who had 
apprehended an assassin, and who, on taking him 
to the Staroste, was coolly dismissed with the 
prisoner, and the corpse of the murdered person 
which he had brought in bis wagon; because he 
had not ten ducats—the feé demanded by the 
magistrate for his interference.— ‘During the 
reign of Stanislaus Poniatowsky, etty noble 
having refused to resign to Coul 
his small estate, the Count invited 
as if desirous of amicably adjusting the affair; 
and while the knight, in the pride of his heart at 
such unexpected honor, assiduously plied the bot- 
tle, the Count dispatched some hundreds of pea- 
sants with axes, plows, and wagons, ordering the 
village, which consisted only of a few wooden 
buildings, to be pulled down, the materials carried 
away, and the plow to be passed over the ground 
which the village had occupied. This was accord- 
ingly done. The nobleman, on his return home 
in the evening, could find, neither road, house, 
nor village. The master and his ‘servant were 
alike bewildered, and knew not whether they 
were dreaming or had lost the power of discrimi- 
nation; but their surprise and agony were deemed 
so truly humorous, that the whole court was 
delighted with the joke!’”? How depraved must 
be the state of moral feeling, when the) injustice 
inflicted upon fellow-creatures, and the miseries 
they endure, become the subjects of merriment 
and derision!— The morals of the people of Po- 
land,” says Mr. Neale, “ were, and continue to 
be, nearly at the lowest point of debasemen 
Female chastity is a phenomenon; while the ma 
sex are proportionally profligate. Drunkenness, 
gluttony, and sensuality, prevail to a degree un- 
known in other countries in Europe.” 

The following extract from Mr. Howison’s 
“Foreign Scenes and Traveling Recreations,” 
will convey some idea of the state of morals in 
the island of Cuba. “Nothing can be worse,” 







says Mr. H., “than the state of society in Ha~ 


vana. The lower classes are all alike dissolute 
and unprincipled. Assassinations are so frequent 
that they excite little attention; and assault and 
robbery are matters of course, when a man passes 
alone and at night through a solitary quarter of 
the town. Several assassinations take place in 
the streets every week.” This depraved and law- 
less state of things may be ascribed to three 
causes: the inefficiency of the polite; the love 
of gaming and dissipation which prevails among 
the lower orders; and the facility with which 
absolution of the greatest crimes may be obtained 
from the priests. In fact, the Catholic religion, 
as it now exists in Cuba, tends to encourage 
rather than to check vice. We shall suppose, 
for example, that a man makes himself master of 
100 dollars by robbing or by murdering another; 
and that the church grants him absolution for 
half the sum thus lawlessly obtained; it is evident 
that he will gain 50 dollars by the whole transac- 
tion, and think himself: as inovent as he was be- 
fore he committed the crime. No man need 
mount the Havana scaffold, whatever be his 
crime, if he has the means of ministering to the 
rapacity of the church, and of bribing the civil 
authorities. A poor friendless criminal is execu- 
ted in a few days after sentence is pronounced 
upon him; but a person of wealth and influence 
generally manages to put off capital punishment 
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for a series of years, and at last get it commuted 
to fine and imprisonment. Of these depraved, 
practices, Mr. Hewison states several striking ex- — 
amples.—T hose statements of Mr. H., in reference. 
to the moral state of Cuba, I find corroborated by 
a short account of this island in the Monthly 
Magazine for March, 1820, page 120. “They 
act here very frequently those sacred mysteries 
which so delighted our good forefathers. I have 
witnessed (says the writer) the triumph of Ave 
Maria, a tragi-comedy, which closes with the 
sudden appearance, in the midst of a theater, of 
a chivalrous worthy, mounted on a real horse, 
shaking at the end of a lance the bloody head of 
an infidel. This horrid exhibition excited a titter 
of enjoyment in all the spectators, The ladies, in 
particular, seemed to be highly entertained,—no 
fainting fits, no nervous attacks. How could a 
mere fiction agonize the blunt feelings of women, 
hardened by the spectacle of bull-fights, and al- 
most every day meeting with the dead body of 
some human being who has been sasoselccteaae 
There is no situation in which human beings 
can be placed, where we should more naturally 
expect the manifestation of benevolent affections, 
than in those seenes of danger where all are~ 
equally exposed to deep distress, and where th 
exercise of sympathy and kindness is the onl 
thing that can alleviate the anguish of tl 
When the prospect of immediate death, or 
prolonged agonies even more dreadful than the 
simple pain of dissolution, is full before the mind, 
one should think that ferocious dispositions would 
be instantly curbed, and kindly affections begin 
to appear. Yet, even in such situations, it fre- 
quently happens, that feelings of malevolence and 
revenge, and all the depraved passions, are most 
powerfully excited to action. The following facts 
vill tend to illustrate this remark. lr. Byron. 
was shipwrecked, in a violent storm om the coa: 
of South America. A mountainous se 
over. the ship;.she was laid on her beam end 
darkness surrounded them; nothing was to be 
seen but breakers all around; and every soul on 
board looked upon the present minute as'hi 
“So terrible was the scene of foaming 
around us,” says Mr. B., “ that one of the bra 
men we had could not seis, Aan his dis 
at it, saying it was too shoc 















king a sight to bear.” 
Even in this dreadful situation, malignant pas- 
sions began to appear; and, like the dashing waves 
around, to rage with unbounded violence. No 
sooner had the morning thrown a ray of light 
over the dismal gloom, and a faint glimpse of land 
was perceived, than many of the crew who, but a 
few minutes before, had shown the strongest 
signs of despair, and were on their knees praying 
for mercy, ‘‘grew extremely riotous, broke open 


4 


every chest and box that was at hand, stove in the 


heads of casks of brandy and wine, and got so 


drunk that some of them were drowned on board,’ 
and lay floating about the decks for some days 
after.’ After the greater part, to the number of 
150 persons, had got to shore—“ the boatswain 
and some of the people would not leave the ship 
so long as there was any liquor to be got at; they 
fell to beating everything to pieces that came in 
their way, and carrying their intemperance to 
the greatest excess, broke open chests and cabins 
for plunder that could be of no use to them. So 
earnest were they in this wantonness of theft, 
that one man had evidently been murdered on 
account of some division of the spoil, or for the 
sake of the share that fell to him, having all the 
marks of a strangled corpse.” The same malig- 
nant dispositions were displayed, in mumerous 
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rren island on which they had been thrown, 
rithstanding. the hunger, the rains, the cold, 


in stances, during their abode on the desolate and 
* 


_and the attacks of wild beasts to Which they were 


all equally exposed.* 

There is, perhaps, no oecurrence that has hap- 
pened in modern times, which so strikingly dis- 
plays the desperate malignity of human beings in 
the midst of danger, as the conduct of the crew 
of the Medusa Frigate, while tossing on the raft 
by which they endeavored to save themselves, 
after that vessel had been shipwrecked. ‘The Me- 
dusa was stranded, in the month of June, 1816, 
on the bank of Arguin, near the western coast 
of Africa.. A raft was hastily constructed, which 
was but scantily supplied with provisions. There 
were five boats, which contained in all about 240 


persons; and upon the raft, there embarked about: 


150 individuals. The boats pushed off in a line, 
towing the raft, and assuring the people on board 
that they would conduct them safely to land: 

y had not proceeded, however, above two 
leagues from the wreck, when they, one.by one, 
cast off the tow lines, and abandoned the raft -to 
its’fate. By this time the raft'had sunk below 
the surface of the water to the depth of three 
feet and a half, and the people were so squeezed 
inst another, that it was found impossible 
; fore and aft they were up to the middle 
ter. Night .at length came on; the wind 
freshened; the sea began to swell; about mid- 
night the weather became very stormy, and the 
waves broke over them in every direction: \'Toss- 
ed by the waves from oneend to the other, and 
sometimes precipitated into the sea; floating be- 
tween life and death; mourning» over their own 
misfortunes; certain of perishing, yet contendin 
for the’ remains of existence with that cruel ele 
ich menaced to swallow them up—su 







al spectacle presented itself. Ten or twelve 
unhappy men, having their extremities jammed 
between the spars of the raft, had perished in that 
situation, and others had been swept away by the 
eeof the waves—aAll this, however, was 
the dreadful scene which took place the 
Nv bight. ‘ Already,’? says the narrator, 
‘was the moral character of the people greatly 
changed. A spirit of sedition spread from man 
to man, and manifested itself by the most furious 
shouts.’” Night came on; the heavens were ob- 
scured with thick clouds; the wind rose, and with 
it the sea; the waves. broke over them ‘every mo- 
ment; numbers were swept away, and several 
poor wretches were smothered by the pressure of 
their comrades. Both soldiers and sailors resolved 
to soothe their last moments by drinking to excess; 
they became deaf to the voice of reason; boldly 
declared their intention of murdering their officers; 











and, cutting the ropes which held the rafts to- 


gether, one of them seizing an axe, actually began 
the dreadful work. “The officers rushed forward 
to quell the tumult, and the man with the hatchet 
was the first that fell—the stroke of a saber ter- 
minated his existence. One fellow was detected 
secretly cutting the ropes, and was. immediately 
thrown overboard; others destroyed the shrouds 
and halyards; and the mast, destitute of support, 
immediately fell on a captain of infantry, and 
broke his thigh; he was instantly seized by the 
soldiers i see into the sea, but was saved 
by the opposite party. About an hour after mid- 
night the insurrection burst forth anew. They 
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‘rushed upon the officers like desperate men, each 
haying a knife or a ayer in his hand; and such 
was the fury of the assailants, that they tore their 
flesh, and even.their clothes with their teeth. 
There was no time for hesitation; a general 
slaughter took place, and the raft was strewed 
with dead bodies. On the return of day, it was 
ound that, in the course of the preceding night 
of horror, sixty-five of the mutineers had perish- 
ed, and two of the small party attached to the 
officers. A third night of horror approached, dis- 
tinguished by the piercing cries of those whom 
|hunger and»thirst devoured; and the morning’s 
sun showed them a dozen unfortunate creatures 
stretched lifeless on the raft.. The fourth night 
was marked by another massacre. Some Span- 
iards and Italians conspired to throw the rest into 
the sea. A Spaniard was the first to advance 
with a drawn knife; the’ sailors seized him and 
threw him into the sea. The Italian seeing this, 
jumped overboard; the rest were mastered, and 
order was restored. But, before the ship Argus 
came to their relief, of the 150 that embarked on 
the raft, 15 unhappy creatures only remained, 
covered with wounds and bruises, almost naked, . 
stripped of their skin, shriveled with the rays of 
the sun, their eyes hollow, and their countenances 
savage.—Such are the dreadful effects of malignity, 
which produces more sufferings and fatal effects, 
than the most tremendous elements of nature! 
* A certain portion of the same spirit was lately 
displayed by several individuals on board of the 
Kent East Indiaman. In the midst of a most vio- 
lent gale, in the Bay of Biscay, when the sea was 
running mountains high, this vessel, containing 
about 600 persons, took fire, in consequence of the 
irits from a stoved cask having communicated 
a lamp ; and all hopes of safety became ex- 
uished, until the ship Cambria, Captain Cooke, 
ove in sight. But the danger of passing from 
one ship to the other, in boats, in such a tempes- 
tuous sea, rendered the preservation of the passen- 
gers and crew ina degree doubtful. Yet, in the 
midst of the danger, the alarm and the anguish 
which accompanied this tremendous scene, we are 
told by the narrator, page 24, that “it is suspected 
that one or two of those who perished, must haye 
sunk under’ the weight of their spoils ; the same 
individuals having been seen eagerly plundering 
the cuddy cabins,” And, a little afterward, page 
31, he adds: “Some time after the shades of night 
had enveloped us, I descended to the euddy in 
quest of a blanket to shelter me from the increas- 
ing cold, and the scene of desolation that there 
presented itself was melancholy in the extreme. 
The place, Which only a few short hours before 
had been the seat of kindly intercourse, and of so- 
cial gayety, was now entirely deserted, save by a 
few miserable wretches, who were either. stretched 
in irrecoverable intoxication on the floor, or prowl- 
ing about, like beasts of prey, in search of 
plunder.’’* . 
















* See a “ Narrative of the Loss of the Kent East India- 
man, by fire, in the Bay of Biscay,.on the 1st of March, 
1825, by a Passenger,” supposed to be Major Macgregor.—The 
humanity and intrepidity displayed, amidst the heart-rending 
Scene which this narrative describes—by Captain Cobb of 
the Kent; by Messrs. Thompson, Fearon, Macgregor, and 
the other officers, and many of the soldiers ; by Captain 
Cooke of the Cambrta, his crew, and: the Cornish miners— 
is above all praise. Their benevolent and heroic conduct at 
that alarming crisis, is far more deserving of a public monu- 
ment being raised for its commemoration, than that of many 
of our military heroes, in honor of whom. so many trophies 
have been erected. Ifmen, who have been instrumental in 
destroying the lives and the happiness of hundreds and of 
thousands, have pensions bestowed on them, and are exalt- 
ed to posts of honor, surely those who have exerted their 
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The following is a short description of the mor 

al character of the inhabitants of Carolina, and of 
one of the amusements of a people who boast of 
their liberty and their civilization,—as it is found 
in “ Morse’s American Geography.” ‘“ The citi- 
zens of North Carolina who are not better em- 
ployed, spend their time in drinking, or gaming 
at eards or dice, in cock-fighting, or horse-racing. 
Many of the interludes are filled up with a boxing- 
match ; and these matches frequently. become 
memorable by feats of gouging. his delicate and 
entertaining diversion is thus performed: When 
two boxers are worried with fighting and bruising 
each other, they come, as it is to close 
quarters ; and each endeavors to t s fore- 
fingers in the ear-locks of his antago When 
these are fast clenched, the thumbs are extended 
each way to the nose, and the eyes gently twined 
out of their sockets. ‘The victor, for his expertness, 
receives shouts of applause from the sporting throng, 
while his poor eyeless antagonist 1s laughed at for 
his misfortune. Ina country that pretends to any 
degree of civilization, one would hardly expect to 
find a prevailing custom of putting out the eyes 
of each other. Yet this more than barbarous cus- 
tom is prevalent in both the Carolinas, and in 
Georgia among the lower class of people.”’— 
<‘ Lord, what is man!’ Ina savage and a civil- 
ized state—in infancy and in manheod—in his 
games and diverstons—in the instructions by 
which he is trained—in the remarks he makes} 
upon his neighbors—in the sports and amuse- 
ments in which he» indulges—in his literary pur- 
suits and lucubrations—in his system of rewards 
and punishments—in his intercourses and contests 
with communities and nations—in his commercial 
transactions—in his judicial administrations—i 
the hight of prosperity—and in scenes of danger 
and of the deepest distress,—a principle of malig- 
nity is forever operating to destroy his comforts, 
and to undermine the foundation of. his happi- 
ness! * : 
The above sketches may suffice, in the mean- 
time, as specimens of some of the prominent dis- 
positions of that portion of the human race who 
have assumed'to themselves the character of civi- 
lized nations. It will readily be admitted, by 
most of my readers, that the dispositions display- 
ed in the instances Ihave selected, are all directly 
repugnant to the principle of benevolence recoy- 
nized in the divine law, and tend to undermine 
the happiness of intelligent beings—lI shall now 
conclude with a very brief sketch of the conduct 
of Christians, and of Christian societies toward 
each other, and of the leading traits of character 
which appear.in the religious world. 











SECTION IV. 
Morat STATE OF THE PROFESSING CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


I wave already endeavored to show, that Chris- 
tianity is a religion of love; that its facts, its doc- 
trines, and its moral precepts, are all calculated to 
promote “peace on earth,” and to form mankind 
into one affectionate and harmonious society. 
This glorious and happy eficct, in the first in- 
stance, it actually produced. We are told, in the 
history of the Apostles, that, the multitudes who 








energies in preserving the lives of hundreds, and in preventing 
the anguish of thousands, ought not to be suffered to sink 
into oblivion, or to pass unrewarded. It is, I presume, one 
eason among others, why virtue is so little practiced, that it 
ss seldom rewarded according to its merit. 
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were converted to the Christian faith, by the pow- 

erful sermons delivered by Peter on the day of 
Pentecost, had their malignant propensities sub- 
dued, and their minds animated with an ardent 
affection for each other ; and, as a practical proof 
of the operation of this noble principle, “they had 
all things common, and sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all, as every man had 
need.” During the early ages of Christianity, a 
goodly portion of the same spilit was manifested 
by the gieater part of those who had enrolled them- 
selves as the disciples of Christ. Hven in the 


midst of the reproaches, and the severe persecu- 


tions tu which they were subjected during the 
two first centuries of the Christian era, a meelc, 
and forgiving disposition, and a spirit of benevo- 
lence toward one another, and toward all men, 
distinguished them from the heathen around, and 
constrained even, their enemies to exclaim, “ Be- 
hold how these Christians love one another !?— 


| But no sooner was the Christian Church amalga- 


mated with the kingdoms of this world, inthe 
reign of Constantine, than its native purity beg: 7 
to be tainted, and Pagan maxims, and worldly 
ambition began to be blended with the pure pre- 
cepts and the sublime doctrines of the Gospel. 
Many ofits professed adherents, overlooking the 
grand practical bearings of the Christian s 
began to indulge in vain speculations on its 1 
terious doctrines ;. to substitute a number of un- 
meaning rites and ceremonies in the room of love 
to God and to man ; and even to prosecute and 
destroy all those who refused to submit to their 
opinions and decisions. Pride, and a desire of 
domination, usurped the place of meekness and 
humility; and the foolish mummeries of monastic 
superstition, and, the austerities of the: Ascedies, 
vere substituted in the room of. the active duties’ 
Justice and benevolence. Saints -were 
the power of the clergy was augmented 
was extolled ; religious processions were appt 
ed; pilgrimages were undertaken to the tombs of — 
the martyrs ; monasteries and nunneries, without 
number, were erected; prayers were offered up to 
departed saints; the Virgin Mary was re ized 
as a species of inferior deity; the sign o ross 
was venerated as capable of securing victo} 
kinds of trials and calamities, and as the surest de- 
fense against the influence ‘of malignant spirits ; 
the bishops aspired after wealth, magnificence, 
and splendor ; errors in religion were punished 
with civil penalties and bodily tortures ; and the 
most violent disputes and contentions convulsed 
every section of the Christian world ; while the 
mild and beneficent virtues of the. religion-of 
Jesus were either discarded, or thrown into the 
shade. 

Of these, and similar dispositions and practices, 
details might be exhibited which would fill many 
volumes, and which would carry conviction to 
every impartial mind, that the true glory of Chris- 
tianity was sadly tarnished and obscured, and its 
heavenly spirit almost extinguished amidst the 
mass of superstitious observances, of vain specula- 
tions, and of angry feuds and contentions. Mil- 
lot, whem adverting to the state of the Church in 
the days of Constantine and the succeeding empe- 
rors, justly remarks: “The disciples of Christ 
were inspired with mutual feuds, still more im- 
placable and destructive than the factions which 
were formed for or against different emperors. 
The-spirit of contention condemned by St. Paul 
became almost universal. New sects sprung up 
incessantly, and combated each other. Ha 
boasted its apostles, gave ils sophisms for divine 
oracles, pretended to be the depository of the faith, 
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and used every effort to draw the multitude to its | discovery of heretics. 
‘standard. The church was filled with discord ;|from Rome as infa 
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He drove the Manicheans * 
us persons, and, on their 


bishops anathematized bishops; violence was called | death, ordered their goods to be distributed ar 


in to the aid of argument, and the folly of princes | the people. 


Yet, with all this religious zeal, he, 


fanned the flame which spread with so destructive | on one occasion, gave orders for a universal mas- 


rage. They played the 


ecologists, attempted to |sacre at Thessalonica, because some persons of 


command opinions, and punished those whom | distinction had been killed in a sedition at the 


they could not convince. 
idolaters were soon extended to, heretics ; but 
what one emperor proscribed as heretical, was to 
another sound doctrine. What was the conse- 
quence? The clergy, whose influence was al- 
ready great at court, and still greater among the 
people, began to withdraw from the sovereign au- 
#thority that respect which religion inspires. The 
popular ferments being hightened by the ani- 
mosity of the clergy, prince, country, law, and 
duty, were no longer regarded. “Men were Ari- 
ans, Donatists, Priscillianists, Nestorians, Euty- 
chians, Monotholites, &c., but no longer citizens ; 
or, rather, every man became the mortal enemy 
of those citizens whose opinions he condemned.— 
This unheard-of madness, for irreconcilable quar- 
rels on subjects that ought to have been referred 
to the judgment of the Church, never abated 
amidst the most dreadful disasters. Every sect 
formed a different party in the state, and their 
ual animosities conspired to sap its founda- 

PRES “ 

the period to which these observations refer, 

it appears that two erroneous maxims generally 
prevailed, which tended to’ undermine the moral 
system of revelation, and which were productive 
of almost all the tumults, massacres, and disasters, 
which distinguished that era of the Christian 
church. These were, 1. That religion consists 


prehensible dogmas, and in the performance o 

e of external rites and ceremonies: anc 
] heresies or differences of opinion on 
fous points, ought to be extirpated by the 
ng arm of the civil power. Thansuch maxims, 
nothing can be more repugnant to reason, more 
ive of genuine morality; or more incon- 
With the spirit and genius of the Christian 
And yet, to this very hour, they are 
and acted upon by more than three 
fourths of the Christian world, notwithstanding 
the melancholy examples which history has fur- 
nished of their futility, and their pernicious ten- 
dency.—The narrow limits to which I am ‘con- 
fined will permit me to state only two or three 
instances in reference to the period to which I 
allude. ; 

Theodosius, one of the emperors, who com- 
menced his reign in the year 379, and who re- 
ceived baptism during a dangerous distemper, in 
the second year of it, professed great zeal in favor 
of religion. By a law addressed to the people of 
Constantinople, he enacted, “That all subjects 
snall profess the catholic faith with regard to the 
articles of the Trinity; and that they who do not 
conform shall ignominiously be called heretics, 
until they shall feel the vengeance of God and our 
own, according as it shall please Divine provi- 
dence to inspire us.”” He declared apostates and 
Manicheans incapable of making a will, or receiv- 
ing any legacy; and having pronounced them 
worthy of death, the people thought they had a 
right to kill them as proscribed persons. He en- 
acted a law, condemning to the flames cousins 
german who married without a special license from 
the emperor. He established inquisitors for the 
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* Millot’s Modern History, vol. I. 


The laws against, time of the races. 





The inhabitants were caused 
to assemble in the circus, under the pretense of 
an exhibition of games, and slaughtered without 
distinction of age. Seven thousand, according to 
some, and fifteen thousand according to others, 
part unquestionably innocent, were 
to atrocious revenge.} Leo, an- 
r, “commanded every person to be 
baptized, under pain of banishment, and made it 
capital to relapse into idolatry, after the perform- 
ance of the ceremony; ”’ just as if Christians could 
be made by a forced baptism, or by a law of the 
state. Such edicts clearly showed, that, what- 
ever zeal princes or the clergy might manifest 
in favor of the Christian religion, they were 
grossly ignorant of its true spirit, and of the 
means by which its benevolent objects were to be 
accomplished. ; 

As a specimen of the manner in which such 
edicts were sometimes carried into effect, the fol- 
lowing instance may be stated. Hypatia, daugh- 
ter ‘of the celebrated Geometrician, Theon of 
Alexandria, exceeded her father in learning, ad 
gave public lectures in Philosophy, with the great- 
est applause; nor was she less admirable for the 
purity of her virtue, joined to an uncommon 
beauty,’ and every accomplishment that could 
adorn human nature. But thisexcellent woman, 
because she was a Pagan, trusted by the magis- 







he bishop, became an object of detestation to the 

ristian multitude. A set of monks and despe- 
radoes, headed by a priest, seized her in the open 
street, hurried her into a church, where they 
stripped her naked, tore her body with whips, cut 
her in pieces, and publicly burned her mangled 
limbs in the market place.t St. Cyril, who was 
suspected of having fomented this tragedy, had 
previously attacked the synagogues, and driven 
out.the Jews; their goods were pillaged, and seve- 
ral persons perished in the tumult. Such con- 
duct plainly demonstrates the tendency of the 
human mind, in every situation, to abuse power 
and authority, for the purposes of persecution and 
revenge; and shows us what false ideas the Chris- 
tians of that period must have entertained of the 
God of Merey; and how soon they had forgotten 
the sufferings which their fathers had so lately 
endured, under the reign of the heathen emperors. 

About this period, too, vain speculations about 
abstruse and incomprehensible subjects, occupied 
the attention of theologians, and engendered reli- 
gious quarrels and disputes, which burst asunder 
the bonds of affection and concord. A play of 
words and vain subtleties, were substituted in 
place of clear conceptions ‘and substantial know- 
ledge, which, instead of directing the faculties of 
the human mind to their proper objects, tended 
only to darken the light of reason, and to intro- 
duce the long night of ignorance which soon sue- 
ceeded. It was a prevailing madness among tne 
Greek theologians, who were intractable in their 
opinions,—and it is too much the case with cer- 


chiefly in the belief of certain abstract and incom- lie and suspected to be active against St. Cyril, 








* The distinguishing characteristic of the Manicheans 
was, their recognizing the doctrine of two independent and 
eternal principles, the one the author of all good, and the 
other the author of all evil. 
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tain modern divines,—to dispute about incompre- , 
hensible mysteries, to render them more obscure 
by their attempts to explain them, and perpetual- 
ly to revive the most dangerous contentions. The 
Arians rejected the Divinity of the Word, in or- 
der to maintain the unity of God;—the Nestorians 
denied that Mary is the mother of God, and gave 
two persons to Jesus Christ, to support the opinion 
of his, having two natures;—the Eutychians, to 
maintain the unity of the person, confounded 
the two natures into one. This heresy became 
divided into ten or, twelve branches; some of the 
sections maintaining that Jesus Christ was merely 
a phantom, or appearance of flesh, | no real 
flesh. The Monothelites maintained, that there 
was only one will in Christ, as they could not 
conceive two free wills to exist in the same per- 





son. Another sect maintained, that the body of 
Christ was incorruptible, and that from the mo- 
ment of his conception, he was incapable of 
change, and of suffering. This chimera Justinian 
attempted to establish by an edict. He banished 
the Patriarch Eutychius, and several other pre- 
lates, who opposed his sentiments; and was pro- 
ceeding to tyrannize over the consciences of men 
with more violence than ever, when death inter- 
posed, and transported him to another scene of 
existence.—In such vain and preposterous dis- 

utes as these, were the minds of professed Chris- 
Bes cecupiel, notwithstanding the perils with 
which they were then environed. Councils were 
held, to determine the orthodox side of a question; 
anathemas were thundered against those who re- 
fused to acquiesce in their decisions; princes in- 
terposed their authority, and the civil sword was 
unsheathed, to compel men to believe what they 
could not understand ;— while the substantial 
truths of religion were overlooked, and its moral-— 
ity disregarded“ Religion,” says Millot, ‘in- 
spires us with a contempt of earthly vanities, a 
detestation of vice, and indulgence for the frailties 
of our neighbor; invincible patience in misfor- 
tunes, and compassion for the unhappy; it in- 
spires us with charity and heroic courage;, and 
tends to sanctify every action in common.and so- 
cial life. How sublime and comforting the idea 
it gives of the Divinity! What confidence in his 
justice and infinitemercy! What encouragement 
for the exercise of every virtue! Wherefore, then, 
such errors and excesses on religious pretenses? 
It is because heresy, shooting up under a thousand 
different forms, incessantly startles the faith by 
subtleness and sophistry, by which almost the 
whole energy of men’s minds is absorbed in the 
contest. Disputes engender hatred; from hatred 
springs every excess; and virtue, exhausted with 
words and cabals, loses her whole power.” —How 
happy would it be, and how glorious for the cause 
of genuine Christianity, were the present genera- 
tion of Christians to profit by the sad experience 
of the past! 

As we advance in the history of the Christian 
church, through the middle ages, the prospect 
appears still more dark and gloomy. The human 
mind, at that period, appeared to have lost its 
usual energy, and its powers of discrimination; 
the light of reason seemed almost extinguished; 
sophisins, and absurdities of all “cinds, were greedi- 
ly swallowed; and superstition displayed itself in 
a thousand diversified forms. Morality was ina 
manner smothered under a heap of ceremonies 
and arbitrary observances, which acquired the 





name of devotion. Relics, pilgrimages, offerings, 
and pious legacies, were thought capable of open- 
ing the gate of heaven to the most wicked of 
men. The Virgin Mary, and the souls of depart- 
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ed saints, were invoked; splendid churches were 
erected to their honor; their assistance was en- 
treated with many fervent prayers; while the me- 
diation of Jesus Christ was thrown into the shade, 
and almost disregarded. An irresistible efficacy 
was attributed to the bones of martyrs, and to the 
figure of the cross, in defeating the attempts of 
Satan, in removing all sorts of calamities, and in 
healing the diseases both of the body and of the 
mind. Works of piety and benevolence were 
viewed as consisting chiefly in building and em- 
bellishing churches and chapels; in endowing 
monasteries; in hunting after the relics of mar- 
tyrs; in, procuring the intercession of saints, by 
rich oblations; in worshiping images; in pilgrim-, 
ages to holy places; in voluntary acts of morti- 
fication; in solitary masses; and in a variety of 
similar services, which could easily be reconciled 
with the commission of the most abominable 
crimes. So that the worship of “the God and 


‘Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ was exchanged 


for the worship of -bones, hair, fragments of fin- 
gers and toes, tattered rags, images of saints, and 
bits of rotten wood, supposed to be the relics of 
the cross. The dubbing of saints became a fruit- 
ful source of frauds and abuses throughout the 
Christian world; lying wonders were invented, 
and fabulous histories composed, to celebrate ex- 
ploits that were never performed, and to glorify 
persons that never had a being, and absolution 
from the greatest crimes could easily be procured, 
either by penance, or by money. 

The absurd principle, that Religion consists in 
acts of austerity, produced the most extravagant 
behavior in certain devotees, and reputed saints. 
They lived among the wild beasts; they ran naked 
through the lonely deserts, with a furious aspect, 
and with all the agitations of madness and frenzy; 
they prolonged their wretched lives, by grass and 
wild herbs; avoided the sight and conversation 
men, and remained almost motionless for s 
years, exposed to the rigor and inclemency 
seasons;—and all this was considered as an accept- 
able method of worshiping the Deity, and of at- 
taining a share in his favor.—But of all the in- 
stances of superstitious frenzy, which disgraced 
those times, none was held in higher veneration 
than that of a certain order of men, who obtained 
the name of Pillar saints. These were persons 
of a most singular and extravagant turn of mind, 
who stood motionless on the tops of pillars, ex- 
pressly raised for this exercise of their patience, 
and remained there for several years, amidst the 
admiration and applause of a stupid and wonder- 
ing populace. This strange superstitious practice 
began in the fifth century, and continued in the 
East for more than six hundred years.—To the 
same principle are to be attributed the revolting 
practices of the Flagellants, a sect of fanatics 
who chastised themselves with whips in public 
places. Numbers of persons of this description, 
of all ages and. sexes, made processions, walking 
two by two, with their shoulders bare, which they 
whipped until the blood ran down in streamlets; 
in order to obtain mercy from God, and appease 
his indignation against the wickedness of the age. 
They held, among other things, that flagellation 
was of equal virtue with baptism, and the other 
sacraments; that the forgiveness of all sins was 
to be obtained by it, without the merits of Jesus 
Christ; that the old law of Christ was soon to bo 
abolished, and that a new law, enjoining the bap- 
tism of blood, to be administered by whipping, 
was to be substituted in its place. 

The enormous power conferred on the ministers 
of religion was another source of immorality and 
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of the greatest excesses. The pope and the clergy 
reigned over mankind without control, and made 
themselves masters of almost all the wealth of 
every country in Europe. They were immersed 
in crimes of the deepest dye; and the laity, ima- 
gining themselves able to purchase the pardon of 
their sins for money, followed the example of their 
pastors without remorse. The most violent cons 
tentions, animosities, and hatred, reigned among 
the different orders of monks, and between the 
clergy of all ranks and degrees. “Instead of con- 
secrating ecclesiastical censures solely to spiritual 
purposes, they converted them into a weapon for 
defending their privileges, and supporting their 
The priesthood, which was princi- 
pally designed to bless, was most frequently em- 
ployed in cursing. Excommunication was made 
the instrument of damming, instead of saving 
souls, and was inflicted according to the dictates 
of policy or of revenge.’? The great and the 
noble, and even kings and emperors, were excom- 
municated, when it was designed to rob, or to 
enslave them; and this invisible engine, which 
they wielded with a powerful and a sovereign 
hand, was used to foment dissensions between the 
nearest relatives, and to kindle the most bloody 
wars. The generality of priests and monks kept 
wives and concubines, without shame or scruple, 


‘and even the papal throne was the seat of de- 


ra 


bauchery and vice. The possessions of the church 
were either sold to the highest bidder, or turned 
into a.patrimony for the bastards of the incum- 
bents. Marriages, wills, contracts, the interests 
of families and of courts, the state of the living 
and the dead, were all converted into instruments 
for promoting their credit, and increasing their 
riches. It was, therefore, a necessary result from 
such a state of things, that vices of every descrip- 
tion abounded, that morals were ruined, and that 


* 


_ the benevolence of tlie divine law was trampled 


under foot. 

The theological speculations in which they in- 
dulged, corresponded to the degrading practices to 
which I have adverted, and tended to withdraw 
the mind from the substantial realities both of sci- 
ence and of religion. Sophisms and. falsehoods 
were held forth as demonstrations, They at- 
tempted to argue after they had lost the rules of 
common sense. The cultivation of letters was 
neglected; eloquence consisted in futile declama- 
tions; and philosophy was lost in the abyss of 
scholastic and sophistical theology. “They at- 
tempted to penetrate into mysteries, and to decide 
questions which the limited faculties of the human 
mind are unable to comprehend or to resolve;’’ 
and such vain speculations they endeavored to 
incorporate into the system of religion, and to 
render theology a subject of metaphysical refine- 
ment, and of endless colitroversy. A false logic 
was introduced, which subtilized upon words, but 
gave no idea of things; which employed itself in 
nice and refined distinctions concerning objects 
and operations which lie beyond the reach of 
human understanding, which confounded every- 
thing by attempting to analyze everything, and 
which opened an arona for men of fiery zeal to 
kindle the flame of controversy, and to give birth 
to numerous heresies. The following are a few 
instances, out of many, which might be produced, 
of the questions ‘and controversies which occupied 
the attention of bishops and seraphical doctors, 
and gave rise to furious contentions:—Whcether 
the conception of the Blessed Virgin was imma- 
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culate? Whether Mary should be denominated 
the Mother of God, or the Mother of Christ? 
Whether the-bread and wine used in the eucha- 
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rist were digested? In what manner the will of 
Christ operated, and whether he had one ail) or 
two? Whether the Holy Ghost proceeded from 
the Father and Son, or only from the Father? 
‘Whether mprenes or unleavened bread ought to 
be used in the eucharist? Whether souls in their 
intermediate state see God, or only the human 
nature of Christ? It was disputed between the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans, Whether Christ 
had any property? The Pope pronounced the 
negative proposition to be a pestilential and blas- 
phemous doctrine, subversive of catholic faith. 
Many councils were held at Constantinople, to 
determine what sort of light it was the disciples 
saw on Mount Tabor: it was solemnly pro- 
nounced to be the eternal light with which God 
is encircled; and which may be termed his energy 
or operation, but is distinct from his nature and 
essence. The disputes respecting the real pre- 
sence of Christ in the eucharist, led to this absurd 
conclusion, which came to be universally admitted 
—<That the substance of the bread and wine 
used in that ordinance is changed into the real 
body and blood of Christ ;’? and consequently, 
when a man eats'what has the appearance of a 
wafer, he really and truly eats the body and blood, 
the soul and divinity of Jesus Christ; and when he 
afterward drinks what has the appearance of 
wine, he drinks the very same body and blood, 
soul and divinity, which, perhaps, not a minute 
before, he had wholly and entirely eaten!—At the 
period to which I now allude, the authenticity of a 
suspected relic was proved by bulls—councils as« 
sembled and decided upon the authority of forged 
acts with regard to the antiquity of a saint, or the 
place where his body was deposited; and a bold 
impostor needed only to open his mouth, to per- 
suade the multitude to believe whatever he pleased. 
To feed upon animals strangled or unclean, to.eat 
flesh on Tuesday, eggs and cheese on Friday, to 
fast on Saturday, or to use unleavened bread in 
the service of fhe mass— were, by some, con- 
sidered as indispensable duties, and by others, as 
vile abominations. In short, the history of this 
period is a'reproach to the human understanding; 
an insult offered to the majesty of reason and of 
science, and a libel on the benevolent spirit which 
breathes through the whole of the Christian Sys- 
tem.* 





the folly and imbecility of the 
human mind at this period, it may be noticed, that in seve- 
ral churches in France they celebrated a festival in com- 
memoration of the Virgin Mary’s flight into Egypt, which 
was called the Feast of the Ass. A young girl richly dress- 
ed, with a child in her arms, was set upon an ass richly ca- 
parisoned. The ass was led to the altar in solemn proces- 
sion. High mass was said with great pomp. ‘The ass was 
taught to kneel at proper places; a hymn, no less childish 
than impious, was sung in his praise; and when the cere- 
mony was ended, the priest, instead of the usual words with 
which he dismissed the people, brayed three times like an 
ass, and the yieople, instead’ of the usual response, ‘* We 
bless the Lord,” brayed in the same manner. This ridicu- 
lous ceremony was not a mere farcical entertainment; but an 
act of devotion, performed by the ministers of religion, and by 
the authority of the Church.—Robertson’s History of Charles 
V, vol, I~In accordance with such ceremonies were the ideas 
which prevailed of the foolish qualifications requisite to con- 
stitute a good Christian. ‘He is a good Christian,” says St. 
Eloy, a canonized saint of the Romish church; “who comes 
frequently to church; who presents the oblation offered to God 
upon the altar; who doth not taste of the fruits of his own in- 
dustry until he has consecrated a part of them to God: who 
when the holy festivals approach, lives chastely even with his 
own wife during several days, that with a safe conscience he 
may draw neur to the altar of God; and who, in the last 
place, can repeat the Creed and the Lord’s prayer. Redeem, 
then, your souls from destruction, while you have the means 
in your power; offer presents and tithes to churchmen; come 
more frequently to church; humbly implore the patronage 
of the saints; for if you observe these thin S$, you may come 
with security in the day of retribution to the tribunal of the 
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Nothing can be conceived more directly repug- 
t to the benevolence which the religion of 
Jesus inculcates, than the temper and conduct of 
those who arrogated to themselves the character 
of being God’s vicegerents on earth, and who 
assumed the supreme direction and control of the 
Christian church. In persons who laid claim to 
functions so sacred and divine, it might have been 
expected, that the appearance at least, of piety, 
humility, and benevolence, would have been ex- 
hibited before the eyes of the Christian world. 
But the history of the popes and their satellites, 
displays almost everything which is directly op- 
posed to such heavenly virtues. Their avarice, 
extortion, and licentiousness, became intolerable 
and excessive, almost to a proverb. To extend 
their power over the kingdoms of this world, to 
increase their wealth and revenues, to live in opu- 
lence and splendor, to humble kings, to alienate the 
affections of their subjects, and to riot in the lap of 
luxury and debauchery, seemed to be the great ob- 
jects of their ambition. Instead of acting as the 
heralds of mercy, and the ministers of peace, they 
thundered anathemas against all who called in 
question their authority, kindled the flames of dis- 
cord and of civil wars, armed subjects against their 
sovereigns, led forth hostile armies to the battle, and 
filled Europe with confusion, devastation, and car- 
nage. Instead of applying the mild precepts of 
Christianity, and interposing the authority they 
had acquired for reconciling enemies, and subdu- 
ing the jealousies of rival monarchs, they delighted 
to widen the breach of friendship, and to fan the 
flame of animosity and discord. -Dr. Robertson, 
when adverting to the personal jealousies of Francis 
I, and Charles V, remarks, “If it had been in the 
power of the Pope to engage them in hostilities, 
without rendering Lombardy the theater of war, no- 
thing would have been more agreeable to him than 
to see them waste each other’s strength in endless 
quarrels.’’** The Son of man came into the world, 
not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them; but, 
in such instances, we behold his pretended vicars, 
preparing and arranging the elements of discord, 
laying a train for the destruction of thousands and 
tens of thousands, and taking a diabolical delight 
in contemplating the feuds, the massacres, and 
the miseries which their infernal policy had cre- 
ated. The decrees of the papal throne, instead 
of breathing the mildness and benevolence of 
Jesus, became thundering curses, and sanguinary 
laws, and a set of frantic enthusiasts, or a lawless 





eternal Judge, and say, ‘Give to us, O Lord, for we have 
given unto thee,’ ”—Here we have an ample description of a 
wood Christian, in which there is not the least mention ofthe 
ove of God, of resignation to his will, obedience to his laws, 
or of justice, benevolence, or charity toward men,—Mo- 
sheim s Church History. 

Tine following are the terms in which Tetzel and his asso- 
eiates describe the benefit of indulgences, about the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, a little before the era of the refor- 
mation. “If any man,” said they, “purchase letters of in- 
duigence, his. soul may rest secure with respect to its salva- 
tion, The souls confined in purgatory, for whose redemp- 
tion indulgences are purchased, as soon as the money tinkles 
in the chest, instantly escape from that place of torment, and 
ascend into heaven. The efficacy of indulgences were so great 
that the most heinous sins, even if one should violate [which 
was impossible] the Mother of God, would be remitted and 
expiated by them, and the person be free hoth from punish- 
ment and guilt. That this was the“anspeakable gift of God, 
in order to reconcile men to himself. ‘That the cross erected 
by the preachers of indulgences, was as efficacious as the 
cross of Christ itself. Lo! the heavens are open, if you en- 
ter not now, when will you enter? For twelve pence you 
may redeem the soul of your father out of purgatory: and 
are you so ungrateful that you will not rescue your parent 
from torment? If you had but one coat, you ought to strip 
yourself instantly and sell it, in order to purchase such bene- 
fits,” &¢c.—Robertson’s Charles V, vol. il, ‘se 

* Robertson’s Charles V, vol. ii. ‘ 
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banditti, were frequently appointed to carry them 
into effect. 4 

Not contented with the insurrections and the 
desolations they had produced among the Euro- 
pean nations, they planned an expedition for the 
purpose of massacring the inhabitants of Asia, 
and ravaging their country. Urban II, about A. 
D. 1095, traveled from province to province, levy- 
ing troops, even without the consent of their 
princes; preaching up the doctrine of “ destruc- 
tion to the infidels;”” and commanding the peo- 
ple, in the name of God, to join in the holy war. 
St. Bernard ran from town to town haranguing 
the multitude, performing pretended miracles, 
and inducing all ranks, from the emperor to the 
peasant, to enroll themselves under the banners 
of the cross. Peter the Hermit, a man of a hide- 
ous figure and aspect, covered with rags, walking 
barefooted, and speaking as a prophet, inspired 
the people everywhere with an enthusiasm similar 
to his own. Thousands of wicked and abandon- 
ed debauchees were tlius collected ; bishops, priests, 
monks, women and children, were all -enrolled in 
the holy army. A plenary absolution of all their 
sins was promised: and if they died in the con- 
test, they were assured of a crown of martyrdom 
in the world to come. With hearts burning with 
fury and revenge, this army of banditti, without 
discipline or provisions, marched in wild confu- 
sion through the eastern parts of Europe, and, at 
every step of their progress, committed the most 
dreadful outrages. So inveterate was their zeal 
against the Jews, wherever they were found, that 
many of those unfortunate beings, both men and 
women, murdered their own children, in the midst 
of the despair to which they were driven by these 
infuriated madmen; and when they arrived at 
Jerusalem, and had taken that city by assault, 


they suffered none of the infidels to escape the 


slaughter. Such was the way in which the suc- 
cessors of the Apostle Peter displayed their gene- 
ral benevolence, and their love to the souls and 
bodies of men. 

The establishment of the Inquisition, is another 
mode in which the tyranny and cruelty of the 
Romish church has been displayed. ‘This court 
was founded. in the 12th century, by Father Do- 
minic, and his followers, who were sent by Pope 
Innocent III, with orders to excite the Catholic 
princes and people to extirpate heretics. It is 
searcely possible to conceive any institution more 
directly opposed to the dictates of justice and hu- 
manity, to the genius of Christianity, and to the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ, than this in- 
fernal tribunal. The proceedings against the un- 
happy victims of this court, are conducted with 
the greatest secrecy. The person granted them 
as counsel is-not permitted to converse with them, 
except in the presence of the Inquisitors; and, 
when they communicate the evidence to the 
accused persons, they carefully conceal from them 
the names of the authors. 'The prisoners are kept 
for a long fime, until they themselves, through the 
application of the torture, turn their own accusers; 
for they are neither told their crime, nor con- 
fronted with witnesses. When there is no shadow 
of proof against the pretended criminal, he is dis- 
charged, after suffering the most cruel tortures, a 
tedious and dreadful imprisonment, and the loss - 
of the greatest part of his effects. When he is 
convicted and condemned, he is led in procession, 
with other unfortunate beings, on the festival of 
the Auto da fé, to the place of execution. Hes: 
clothed with a garment, painted with flames, and © 
with his own figure, surrounded with dogs, ser- 
pents, and devils, all open-mouthed, as if ready to 
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devour him. Such of the prisoners as declare 
that they die in the communion of the church of 
Rome, are first strangled, and then burned to 
ashes. Those who die in any other faith, are 
burned alive. The priests tell them, that they 
leave them to the devil, who is standing at their 
elbow, to receive their souls, and carry them with 
him into the flames of hell. Flaming furzes, 
fastened to long poles, are then thrust against their 
faces, until their faces are burned toa coal, which 
is accompanied with the loudest acclamations of 
joy, among the thousands of spectators. At last 
fire is set to the furze at the bottom of the stake, 
over which the criminals are chained so- high, 
that the top of the flame seldom reaches higher 
than the seat they sit on; so that they seem to be 
roasted rather than burned. ‘There cannot be a 
more lamentable spectacle; the sufferers continu- 
ally cry out, while they are able, “Pity, for the 
love of God;’’ yet it is beheld by all sexes and 
ages, with transports of joy and satisfaction; and 
even the monarch, surrounded by his courtiers, 
has sometimes graced the scene with his presence, 
imagining that he was performing an act highly 
acceptable to the Deity!! * 
And what are the heinous crimes for which 
such dreadful punishments are prepared?  Per- 
haps nothing more than reading a book which has 
been denounced as heretical by the holy office, 
such as “ Raynal’s History of the Indies,’’—as- 
suming the title of a freemason—irritating a priest 
or mendicant friar—auttering the language of free- 
thinkers—declaiming against the celibacy of the 
clergy—insinuating hints or suspicions respecting 
their amours and debaucheries—or throwing out 
.a joke to the dishonor of the Virgin Mary, —or, 
at most, holding the sentiments of a Mahometan, 
of a Jew, or the followers of Calvin or Luther. 
In the year 1725, the Inquisition discovered a 
family of Moors at Grenada, peaceably employed 
‘in manufacturing silks, and possessing superior 
skill in the exercise of this profession, The an- 
cient laws, supposed to have fallen into disuse, 
were enforced in all their rigor, aud the wretched 
ile was burnt alive.t On the entry of the 
rench into Toledo, during the late Peninsular 
war, General Lasalle visited the palace of the In- 
quisition. The great number of instruments of 
torture, especially the instruments to stretch the 
limbs, and the drop-baths, which cause a lingering 
death, excited horror, even in the minds of sol- 
diers hardened in the field of battle. One of these 
cinstruments, singular in its kind for refined tor- 
ture, and disgraceful to humanity and religion, 
deserves particular description. In a subterrane- 
‘ous vault adjoining to the audience chamber, 
stood, in a recess in the wall, a wooden statue 
made by the hands of monks, representing the 
‘Virgin Mary. A gilded glory beamed round her 
head, and she held a standard in her right hand. 
Notwithstanding the ample folds of the silk gar- 
ment which fell from her shoulders on both sides, 
it appeared that she wore a breastplate; and, upon 
a closer exumination, it was found, that the whole 





*See Ency. Brit,, Art. Act of faith, and Inquisition, and 
Bourgoing’s ‘‘ Modern State of Spain,” Vol. I. The “In- 
structions for the office of the holy Inquisition given at Tob- 
da in 1561,” may be seen in the Appendix to « Peyron’s 
Essays on Spain,” which forms the fourth volume of Bour- 
going’s work, ’ 

t The Chevalier de St. Gervais, was imprisoned in the In- 
quisition on the following occasion.—A mendicant having 
come to his chamber, with a purse, begged him to contribute 
something for the lights or tapers to be lighted in honor of 
the Virgin, he replied, “ M good father, the Virgin has no 
need of lights, she need only go to bed at an earlier hour,” 

+ Bourgoing’s State of Spain, Vol. I, p 349. 


front of the body was covered with ex y 
sharp nails, and small daggers, or blades o 
with the points projecting outward. The s 
and hands had joints, and their motions were 
directed by machinery, placed behind the parti- 
tion. One of the servants of the Inquisition was 
ere to make the machine maneuver. As the 
statue extended its arms, and gradually drew them 
back, as if she would affectionately embrace, and 
press some one to her heart, the well-filled knap- 
sack of a Polish grenadier supplied for this time 
the place of the poor victim. The statue pressed 
it closer and closer; and when the director of the 
machinery made it open its arms and return to its 
first position, the knapsack was pierced two or 
three inches deep, and remained hanging upon 
the nails and daggers of the murderous instru- 
ment. { 

This infamous tribunal is said to have caused, 
between the years 1481 and 1759, 34,658 persons 
to be burnt alive; and between 1481 and 1808, to 
have sentenced 288,214 to the galleys, or to per- 
petual imprisonment.* In the Auto of Toledo, 
in February, 1501, 67 women were delivered over 
to the flames for Jewish practices. The same 
punishment was inflicted on 900 females for being 
witches, in the Duchy of Lorraine, by one Inqui- 
sitor alone. Under this accusation, upward of 
thirty thousand women have perished by the hands 
of the Inquisition. Torquemada, that infernal 
inguisitor of Spain, brought into the Inquisition, 
in the space of 14 years, no fewer than 80,000 
persons; of whom 6000 were condemned to the 
flames, and burned alive with the greatest pomp 
and exultation; and, of that vast number, there 
was perhaps not a single person who was not 
more pure in religion, as well as morals, than 
their outrageous persecutors. }—Has. the Deity, 
then, whom the Inquisition professes to serve, 
such a voracious appetite for the blood of human 
victims? Has that benevolent Being, who maketh 
his sun to cheer the habitations of the wicked as 
well as of the righteous, and whose “tender mer- 
cies are over all his works’’—commissioned such 
bloodthirsty monsters to act as his ministers of 
vengeance, and to torment and destroy the ra- 
tional creatures. he has formed? The very 
thought is absurd and blasphemous in the highest 
degree. All his beneficent operations in creation 
around us, and all the gracious promises and 
declarations of his word, stand directly opposed 
to such hellish practices, and condemn the perpe- 
trators as audacious rebels against the divine gov- 
—— and as nuisances in the universe of 

od. 

The numerous Massacres which, in different 
ages, have taken place, on account of religious 
opinions, is another revolting and melancholy 
trait in the character of the professed votaries of 
the Christian cause. Of these, the massacre of 
the Protestants in France on the feast of St. Bar- 
tholomew, on the 24th August, 1572, was perhaps, 
one of the most diabolical acts of perfidy, injus- 
tice, and cruelty, which have stained the charac- 
ter of our race. Everything was atrocious and 
horrible in this unexampled conspiracy and assas- 
sination; feelings of the most sacred nature were 
annihilated; religious zeal was changed into an 
impious frenzy;. and filial piety degenerated into 
sanguinary fury. Under the direction of the in- 
famous Duke of Guise, the soldiers and the popu- 
lace en masse, at the signal of the tolling of a bell, 








oo, Abregee de l’Inquisition. 
‘Phe Inquisition Unmasked,” By Antonio Puigblanc! 
| }Kaim’s Sketches, Vol. IV. — 
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. 
flow to-arms, seizing every weapon that presentea 
itself; and then rushing in ctowds to every quar- 
te the city of Paris,—no sound was heard but 
the horrible cry, Kill the H uguenots! Every one 
suspected of being a Calvinist, without any dis- 
tinction of rank, age, or sex, was indiscriminately 
massacred. The air resounded with the horrid 
cries and blasphemous imprecations of the mur- 
derers, the piercing shrieks of the wounded, and 
the groans of the dying. Headless trunks were 
every instant precipitated from the windows into 
the court-yards, or the streets; the gate-ways 
were choked up with the bodies of the dead and 
dying, and the streets presented a spectacle of 
mangled limbs, and of human bodies, dragged by 
their butchers in order to be thrown into the 
Seine. Palaces, hotels, and public buildings, were 
wreaking with blood; the image of death and 
desolation reigned on every side, and under the 
most hideous appearances; and in all quarters, 
carts were seen loaded with dead bodies, destined 
to be cast into the river, whose waters were for 
several days sullied by tides of human gore. The 
infuriated assassins, urged on by the ery, that 
“It was the king’s will that the very last of this 
trace of vipers should be crushed and killed,” be- 
came furious in the slaughter; in proof of which, 
one Cruce, a jeweler, displaying his naked and 
bloody arm, vaunted aloud, that he had cut the 
throats of more than 400 Huguenots in one day. 
During this horrid period, every species of the 
most refined cruelty became exhausted; the weak- 
ness of infancy proved no impediment to the im- 
pulse of ferocity; children of ten years, exercis- 
ing the first homicidal deed, were seen committing 
the most barbarous acts, and cutting the throats 
of infants in their swaddling clothes!. The number 
of victims thus slaughtered in the city of Paris, 
amounted to above six thousand; and, in the 
provinces, at the same time, there perished about 
sixty thousand souls. And, what is still more 
shocking, the news of this massacre was welcom- 
ed at Rome with the most lively transports of joy. 
The Cardinal of Lorraine gave a large reward to 
the courier: and interrogated him upon the sub- 
ject, in a manner that demonstrated he had been 
previously aware of the intended catastrophe. 
The cannons were fired, bonfires were kindled, 
and a solemn mass was celebrated, at which Pope 
Gregory XIII, assisted, with all the splendor 
which that court is accustomed to display on 
events of the most glorious and important conse- 
quences! * 

The horrid practice of Dragooning, which was 
used by Papists, for converting supposed heretics, 
was another melancholy example of religious 
cruelty and frenzy: In the reign of Louis XIV, 
of France, his troopers, soldiers, and dragoons, 
entered into the houses of the Protestants, where 
they marred and defaced their household stuff, 
broke their looking-glasses, let their wine run 
about their cellars, threw about and trampled under 
foot their provisions, turned their dining-rooms 
into stables for their horses, and treated the owners 
with the highest indignity and cruelty. They 
bound to posts mothers that gave suck, and let 
their sucking infants lie languishing in their 
sight for several days and nig’s, erying, mourn- 
ing, and gasping for life. Some they bound be- 
fore a great fire, and after they were half roasted, 
let them go. Some they hung up by the hair, and 





* See a late publication entitled ‘“‘ Memoirs of Henry the 
Great, and of the Court of France during his reign,” 2 vols. 
8vo., in which is contained the fullest description of this 
massacre which has appeared in our language. 
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some by the feet, in chimneys, and smoked them, 
with wisps of wet hay until they were suffocated 
Women and maids were hung up by their feet, 
or by their arm-pits, and exposed, stark naked to 
public view. Some they cut and slashed with 
knives, and after ripping them naked, stuck 
their bodies with pins and needles from head to 
foot; and, with red hot pinchers, took hold of them 
by the nose and other parts of the body, and 
dragged them about the rooms until they made 
them promise to be Catholics, or until the cries of 
these miserable wretches, calling upon God for 
help, induced them to let them go. If any, to 
escape these barbarities, endeavored to save them- 
selves by flight, they pursued themi into the fields 
and woods, where they shot at them, as if they 
had been wild beasts; and prohibited them from 
departing the kingdom, upon pain of the galleys, 
the lash, and perpetual imprisonment. On such 
scenes of desolation and horror, the Popish clergy 
feasted their eyes, and made them only a matter 
of laughter and of sport.*—What a striking con- 
trast to the benevolence of the Deity, whom they 
impiously pretended to serve! Could an American 
savage have devised more barbarous and infernal 
cruelties? . 

In the civil wars, on account of religion, which 
happened in France, in the beginning of the 17th 
century, above a million of men lost their lives, 
and nine cities, 400. villages, 2000 churches, 2000 
monasteries, and 10,000 houses were burned or 
destroyed, during their continuance; beside the 
many thousands of men, women, and children, 
that were cruelly butchered; and 150,000,000 
of livres were spent in carrying forward these 
slaughters and devastations. It is said of Louis 
XIII, who carried on these wars, by one of his 
biographers and panegyrists, Madame de Motte- 
ville, that, “what gave him the greatest pleasure, 
was his thought of driving herelics out of the king- 
dom, and thereby purging the different religions 
which corrupt and infect the church of. God.’? + 
In the Netherlands alone, from the time that the 
edict of Charles V, was promulgated against the 
reformers, more than 100,000 persons were hang- 
ed, beheaded, buried alive, or burned on account 
of religion. The prisons were crowded with sup- 
posed heretics; and the gibbet, the scaffold, and 
the stake, filled every heart with horror. The 
Duke of Alva, and his bloody tribunal, spread 
universal consternation through these provinces; 
and, though the blood of eighteen thotisand per- 
sons, who, in five years, had been given up to the 
executioner for heresy, cried for vengeance on 
this persecutor, and his adherents, yet they gloried 
in their cruelty. Philip II, in whose reign these 
atrocities were committed, hearing one day, that 
thirty persons at least had a little before been 
burned at an auto da fé, requested that a like 
execution might be performed in his presence; 
and he beheld with joy forty victims devoted to 
torments and to death. One of them, a man of 
distinction, requesting a pardon, “No,” replied 
he, coldly, “were it my own son.I would give 
him up to the flames, if he obstinately persisted 
in heresy.’’t 

Even in our own island, the flames of religious 
persecution have sometimes raged with unrelent- 
ing fury. During two or three years of the short 
reign of Queen Mary, it was computed that 277 
persons were committed to the flames, beside 





* For a more particular account of such scenes, see Ency, 
Brit., Article Dragooning. Z A 

+ Motteville’s Memoirs of Anne of Austria, Vol, i, p. 98. 

+ Millot’s Modern History, vol. ii, p, 190. 
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those who were punished by fines, 
and imprisonments. Among those who suffered 
by fires were five bishops, twenty-one clergymen, 
eight lay gentlemen, and eighty-four tradesmen; 
one hundred husbandmen, fifty-five women, and 
four children. And, a century and a half has 
scarcely elapsed, since the Presbyterians in Scot- 
land were hurted across moors and mosses, like 
partridges of the wilderness, slaughtered by bands 
of ruffian dragoons, and forced to seek their 
spiritual food in dens, and mountains, and forests, 
at the peril of their lives. Hunter, a young man 
about nineteen years of age, was one of the un- 
happy victims to the zeal for Papacy of Mary 
queen of England. Having been inadvertently 
betrayed by a priest, to deny the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, he absconded to keep out of 
harm’s way. Bonner, that arch-hangman of Po- 
pery, threatened ruin to the father if he did not 
deliver up the young man. Hunter, hearing of 
his father’s danger, made his appearance, and was 
burned alive, instead of being rewarded for his 
filial piety. A woman of Guernsey was brought 
to the stake, without regard to her advanced preg- 
nancy, and she was delivered in the midst of the 
flames. One of the guards snatched the infant 
from the fire; but the magistrate, who attended 
the execution, ordered it to be thrown back, 
being resolved, he said, that nothing should 
survive which sprung from a parent so obstinate- 
ly heretical.* 

What a dreadful picture would it present of 
the malignity of persons who have professed the 
religion of Christ, were we-to collect into one 
point of view, all the persecutions, tortures, burn- 
ings, massaeres, and horrid cruelties, which, in 
Europe, and. Asia, and even in the West Indies 
and America, have been inflicted on conscientious 
men for their firm adherence to what they con- 
sidered as the truths of religion! When we con- 
sider, on the one hand, the purity of morals, and 
the purity of faith which generally distinguished 
the victims of persecution; and, on the other, the 
proud pampered priests, abandoned without shame 
to every speeies of wickedness, we can scarcely 
find words sufficiently strong to express the in- 
dignation and horror which arise in the mind, 
when it views this striking contrast, and contem- 
plates such scenes of impiety and crime. Coulda 
religion, which breathes peace and good-will from 
heaven toward men, be more basely misrepre- 
sented? or can the annals of our race present a 
more striking display of the perversity and de- 
pravity of mankind? To represent religion as 
consisting in the belief of certain incomprehen- 
sible dogmas, and to attempt to convert men to 
Christianity, and to inspire them with benevo- 
lence, by fire, and racks, and tortures, is as absurd 
as it is impious and profane; and represents the 
Divine Being as delighting in the torments and 
the death of sinners, rather than that they should 
return and live—But, without dwelling longer 
on such reflections and details, I shall just present 
an example or two of the moral state of Roman 
Catholic countries, as a specimen of the effects to 
which their system of religion naturally leads. 

“By their fruits shall ye know them,” says our 
Saviour. Wherever religion is viewed as consist- 
ing chiefly in the observance of a number of absurd 
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and unmeaning ceremonies, it is natural to expect | 


that the pure morality of the Bibl® will seldom be 
exemplified in human conduct. This is strik- 
ingly the case in those countries, both in Europe 
and America, where the Catholic religion reigns 





* Kaim’s Sketches, vol. iv. 
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‘Foreign Scenes, formerly quoted, whe 
speaking of the priesthood in the island of Cuba, 
says, “he number of priests in Havana exceeds 
four hundred. With a few exceptions, they 


neither deserve nor enjoy the respect of the com- 
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|munity. However, no one dares openly to speak 


against them. In Havaria, the church is nearly 
omnipotent, and every man feels himself under 
its immediate jurisdiction. Most people, there- 
fore, attend mass regularly, make confession, un- 
cover, when passing a religious establishment of 
any kind, and stand still in the streets, or stop 
their volantos, the moment the vesper-bell begins 
ringing. But they go no further; and the priests 
do not seem at all anxious that the practice of 
such individuals should correspond to their pro- 
fession. The priests show, by their external ap- 
pearance, that they do not practice those austeri- 
ties which are generally believed to be necessary 
concomitants of a monastic life. The sensual 
and unmeaning countenances that encircle the 
altars of the churches, and the levity and indiffer- 
ence with which the most sacred parts of the 
service are hurried through, would shock and 
surprise a Protestant, were he to attend mass with 
the expectation of finding the monks, those so- 
lemn and awe-inspiring persons, which people, 
who have never visited Catholic countries, often 
imagine them to be. 

The following extract, from a late writer, ex- 
hibits a specimen of the religion and of the moral 
feelings of the Nraronirans. ‘“ When Vesuvius 
thunders aloud, or when an earthquake threatens 
them with destruction—when fiery streams vomi- 
ted from the roaring mouth of the volcano roll on, 
carrying desolation over the plains below—when 
the air is darkened by clouds of smoke, and show- 
ers of ashes, the Neapolitans will fall on their 
knees, fast, do penance, and follow the processions 
barefooted ; but as soon as the roar has ceased, 
the flame has disappeared, and the atmosphere has 
recovered its wonted serenity, they return to their 
usual mode of life, they sink again to their former 
level, and the tinkling sounds of the tumburella 
call them again to the lascivious dance of the 
tarentella.’’**—As an evidence of the litigious dis- 
positions of the Neapolitans, the same author in- 
forms us, “ That there is scarcely a landholder but 
has two or three causes pending before the courts 
—that a lawyer, and a suit, are indispensable ap- 
pendages of property ;—and that some of the prin- 
cipal families have suits which have been carried 
on for a century, and for which a certain sum is 
yearly appropriated, although the business never 
advances ; and, at last, the expenses swallow up 
the whole capital.” —The infinite number of 
churches,” says a late writer, “is one of the 
most efficient causes of the decline of the religion 
of Rome, whose maxims and practice are diame- 
trically opposite to those of the Gospel. The Gos- 
pel is the friend of the people, the consoler of the 
poor. The religion of Rome, on the contrary, 
considers all nations as great flocks, made to be 
shorn or eaten according to the good pleasure of 
the shepherds: for her the golden lever is the 
lever of Archimedes. The favors of the church 
are only showered on those who pay: with money 
we may purchase the right to commit perjury 
and murder, and be the greatest villains at so 
much per erime ; according to the famous Tariff 
printed at Rome, entitled, “Taxes of the Apostolic 
Chancery.’’} 





* Viemsseux’s “Italy in the 19th century,” 1824. 
t “Picture of Modern Rome,” by M. Santo Domingo, 1824, 
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in . presents the following picture of the 
religion and the practical morality o: 

“The: greediness after profit is suchs, 
lower classes of shop-keepers, that they ¢ 
their merchandise so much as to render it almost 
intolerable. Milk, cheese, and butter, are always 
in peril under the hands of a Florentine shop- 
keeper. It is impossible to meet with good but- 
ter, except at the dairies: The grocers are not 
exempt from. the imputation of these illicit mix- 
tures, and adulterations of their goods. I bought, 
from one of them, some brown sugar, which would 
not dissolve in the mouth ; and, on examination, 
I found, that nearly one-third part consisted of 
powdered marble, which had been mixed up with 
it, Yet they are excessively punctual in the out- 






ward ceremonies of religion ; and whenever they, 


remove from one place to another, a large cross, 
or a madonna, is always stuck up at full length 
in the cart.” 

In a conversation which Bonaparte had with 
his friends at St. Helena, on the subject of religion, 
as related by Las Casas, in his Journal, he said, 
among many other things, “ ‘ How is it possible 
that conviction can find its way to our hearts, 
when we hear the absurd language, and witness 
the acts of iniquity of the greatest number of 
those whose business it is to preach to us? I 
am surrounded with priests, who preach inces- 
santly that their reign is not of this world, and 
yet they lay hands upon everything they can get. 
The Pope is the head of that religion from heaven, 
and he thinks only of this world,’ &e. The Em- 
peror ended the conversation, by desiring my son 
to bring him the New Testament, and taking it 
from the beginning, he read as far as the conclu- 
sion of the speech of Jesus onthe mountain. He 
expressed himself struck with the highest admira- 
tion at the purity, the sublimity, the beauty of 
the morality it contained, and we all experienced 
the same feeling.” 

Such facts may suffice as specimens of the be- 
nevolence and morality which exist in Roman 
Catholic countries. 


MORAL STATE OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH, AND OF 
THE DISPOSITIONS GENERALLY MANIFESTED AMONG 
CHRISTIANS IN OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


This is a topic which would admit of a very ex- 
tended illustration ; but my present limits will 
permit me to do little more than simply to allude 
to a few prominent dispositions displayed by the 
different sections of the Protestant church.—We 
have already seen some of the pernicious effects 
which flowed from the divisive and contentious 
spirit of Christians, under the reign of the Christian 
emperors, and during the middle ages, when ig- 
norance and intolerance so extensively prevailed. 

The present state of the Christian world affords 
abundant proofs that this spirit is far from being 
extinguished. .Christians are at present distin- 
guished by the peculiarity of their opinions res- 
pecting—the person of Christ, and the attributes 
of which he is possessed—the means by. which 
salvation is to be obtained—the measure and ex~- 
tent of divine benevolence—t!= Government of 
the Christian church—and the ceremonies con- 
nected with the administration of the ordinances of 
religion. Hence the religious world appears arrang- 
ed into such sects and parties as the following :— 
Arians, Socinians, Unitarians, Sabellians, Necessa- 
rians,and Trinitarians ; Baxterians, Antinomians, 
Arminians, Calvinists, Lutherans, Sub-lapsari- 
ans, Supra- apsarians, Sandemanians, Swedenbor- 
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gians, and Moravians ;—Roman Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Huguenots, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Independents, Seceders, Brownists, Paedo-Baptists, 
Anti-Pedo-Baptists, Keilamites, Methodists,J ump- 
ers, Universalists, Sabbatarians, Millennarians, 
Destructionists, Dunkers, Shakers, Mystics,Hutch- 
insonians, Muggletonians, the followers of Joanna 
Southcott, &c., &c.—Most of these sectaries pro- 
fess their belief in the existence of One Etérnal, 
Almighty, Wise, Benevolent, and Righteous Be- 
ing, the Creator and Preserver of all things ;—in 
the Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures;—that 
God is the alone object of religious worship ;— 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the true Messiah, and 
the Son of God ;—“ that he died for our offenses, 
and was raised again for our justification ;?’—that 
there is a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments ;—that there will be a resurrection from the 
dead ;—that it is our duty to love God with all 
our hearts, and our neighbor as ourselves ;—that 
the Divine law is obligatory on the consciences 
of all men ;—that virtue and piety will be re- 
warded, and vice and immorality punished, in the 
world to come. 

Yet, though agreeing in these important arti- 
cles of the Christian system, how many boisterous 
and malignant disputes have taken place between 
Calvinists and Arminians, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Independents, and Methodists, respecting 
the speculative points in which they disagree! 
While controversies among philosophers have 
frequently been conducted with a certain degree 
of candor and politeness, the temper with which 
religious disputants have encéuntered the opinions 
of each other, has generally been opposed to the 
spirit of Christian love, to the meekness and gen- 
tleness of Christ, and even to common civility and 
decorum. The haughty and magisterial tone 
which theological controversialists frequently as- 
sume,—the indignant sneers, the bitter sarcasms, 
the malignant insinuations, the personal reproach- 
es they throw out against their opponents,—the 
harsh and unfair conclusions they charge upon 
them,—the general asperity of their language,— 
and the bold and unhallowed spirit: with which 
they apply the denunciations of Scrif#atre to those 
whom they consider as erroneous, ate not only 
inconsistent with everything that is amiable and 
Christian, but tend to rivet more powerfully in 
the minds of their opponents, those very opinions 
which it was their object to subvert. To gain a 
victory over his adversary, to hold up his senti- 
ments to ridicule, to wound his feelings, and to 
bespatter the religious body with which he is con- 
nected, is more frequently the object of the dispu- 
tant, than the promotion of truth, and the mani- 
festation of that “character which is the bond of 
perfection.”” And what are some of the important 
doctrines which frequently rouse such furious 
zeal? Perhaps nothing more than a metaphysical 
dogma respecting the sonship of Christ, absolute 
or conditional election, the mode of baptism, the 
manner of sitting at a communion-table, an un- 
meaning ceremony, or a circumstantial punctilio 
in relation to the government of the church! 
While the peculiar notions of each party, on such 
topics, are supported with all the fierceness of 
unhallowed zeal, the grand moral objects which 
Christianity was intended to accomplish are over- 
looked, and the law of meekness, humility, and 
love, is trampled under foot. ; j 

The following are some of the ideas entertained 
respecting the rights of religious disputants, ‘as 
assumed by the disputants themselves:—* The 
Controversialist,” says Mr. Vaughan, in his “ De- 
fense of Calvinism,”’ “is a wrestler; and is at 
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full liberty to do all he can, LI 
exercise of his art, to supplant his antagonist. He 
must not only be dexterous to put in his blow 
forcibly; but must have a readiness to menace with 
scorn, and to tease with derision, if haply he may, 
by these means, unnerve or cian his competi- 
tor. I know not that he is under any obligation, 
to withhold a particle of his skill and strength, 
whether offensive, or defensive, in this truly Spar- 
tan conflict.’ In perfect accordance with these 
maxiins, he thus addresses his adversary: “ Why, 
Sir, I will fight you upon this theme, as the Greeks 
did for the recovery of their dead Patroclus ; as 
Michael the archangel, when, contending with the 
Devil, he disputed about the body of Moses; as 
the famed Athenian, who grasped his ship with his 
teeth, when he had no longer a hand to hold it by. 
Tt shall be with a loss not less than life, that I re- 
sign this splendid attestation (Rom. viii. 28-30) 
to the triumphal origin, procession, and corona- 
tion, of grace in the redeemed.’’ 

Woe to religion, when it meets with such bois- 
terous “wrestlers!”? Its true glory will be ob- 
scured, its beauty defaced, its interests betrayed, 
and its benevolent spirit smothered, amidst the 
smoke and dust raised by the onsets of such angry 
combatants. Do such controversialists reall 
imagine, that “the wrath of man worketh the 
righteousness of God?” or, that the religion of 
Heaven stands in need of such warlike arts, and 
unhallowed passions, for its vindication and de- 
fense? If it did, it would be a religion unworthy 
of our reception and support. What a contrast 
to the mild and gentle spirit of Christianity, to 
behold one zealot dipping his pen in wormwocd 
and gall, when he sits down to defend the Reli- 
gion of Love! and another, standing up in a Sy- 
nod or Assembly, with eyes sparkling with indig- 
nation, a mouth foaming with rage, and a torrent 
of anathemas and abusive epithets bursting from 
his lips, against the supposed abettors of an erro- 
neous opinion! while at the same time, they im- 
agine that they are fired with holy zeal for the 
honor of the Lord God of Sabaoth. Such dispu- 
tants seem not to be aware, that they are grossly 
misrepresenting the genius of the Christian sys- 
tem, and bidding defiance to its most distinguish- 
ing principles and laws.—There are heresies in 
conduct, as well as heresies in doctrine; and of all 
heresies, the former are the most pestilential and 
pernicious. And why do not Controversialists 
and Religious Societies manifest as much zeal 
against heresies in temper and morality, which 
are nursed among the members of every church, 
as they do against heresies in theology? If these 
heresies were more particularly investigated and 
subverted, and a greater latitude allowed for the 
exercise of private judgment, the church of Christ 
would present a very different,moral aspect from 
what she has hitherto done. 

Again, there is nothing which so strikingly 
raarks the character of the Christian world in 
general, as the want of candor, the spirit of jeal- 
ousy, and the evil surmisings which the different 
denominations of religionists manifest toward 
each other. There is a prevailing disposition in 
one religious party to speak evil of another; and 
it appears, in many instances, to afford a high de- 
gree of satisfaction, when one party can lay hold 
of the inadvertencies of another denomination, or 
even of the imprudence of a single individual, in 
order to asperse the character of the whole body, 
and to hold it up to general derision and contempt. 
Episcopalians look down with feelings of scorn 
and contempt on Methodists and Dissenters; In- 





dependents sneer at Methodists, and Methodists at 
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in the fair and honest |"Independents; Presbyterians are disposed to revile 


Independents, as self-conceited, sanctimonious 
pretenders, and Independents, to treat with unbe- 
coming levity ,and even with ridicule, the opinions 
and practices of Presbyterians; while the different 
classes of Baptists, distinguishable only by the 
slightest shades of opinion, ee aloof from each 
other, in a warlike attitude, and refuse to join 
with cordiality in the ordinances of Divine wor- 
ship. I have seldom been in company with indi- 
viduals of any particular party, in which I have 
not found, when allusions were made to another 
denomination, inuendoes thrown out to their pre- 
judice; and that the detail of any error or imper- 
fection which attached to them, was generally 
relished, and even received with a high degree of 
satisfaction. Hence it happens, that the rules of 
common civility are every day violated by the dif- 
ferent sectaries. If a person belonging to’a par- 
ticular denomination be accidentally introduced 
into a company composed of persons belonging to 
another religious party, he is frequently treated 
with reserve, and with a spirit of jealousy and 
suspicion, even although he may be viewed, on 
the whole, as a Christian at bottom. I have 
known individuals of respectable character and 
attainments, who, from conscientious motives, 
had forsaken the denomination to which they for- 
merly belonged, have, merely on this account, 
been treated with scorn and neglect, been banish- 
edfrom the intimacies of social and friendly in- 
tercourse, and been regarded nearly in the same 
light as a Turk or an infidel; and that, too, by 
men who pre‘ended to liberality, and to literary ae- 
complishments. 

There is certainly neither heresy nor orthodoxy 
inherent in stone or lime, in a chureh-pew, or a 
pulpit cushion:—yet one denomination will rudely 
refuse to another, the liberty of preaching in their 
place of worship, when it can conveniently be 
spared, although nothing but the fundamental 
doctrines acknowledged by both are intended to 
be proclaimed; just as if the walls, the pews, and 
the pulpit of a church, would receive a stain of 
pollution from the presence of another sectary. 
Even in those cases where the common interests 
of Christianity are to be supported,—as in vindi- 
cating the cause of Missionary, and other Philan- 
thropic institutions,—if the preacher belongs to.a 
dissenting body, he is shut out from the spacious 
churches of the Establishment, where he might 
address a numerous audience, and obtain a large 
collection; and is obliged to confine his exertions 
within the narrow walls of any public hall, or 
meeting-house, that he can procure. We account 
it no more than a piece of common civility, to ac- 
commodate a neighbor with a barn, a parlor, or’ 
even a dining-room, for the entertainment of his 
friends at a wedding or a funeral; but such is the 
little progress that professed Christians have made 
in the exercise of a noble and generous liberality, 
that, when we ask the use of a church, or meet- 
ing-house, only for a couple of hours, we are 
spurned away with rudeness and indignation.— 
The Christian world is unhappily divided into - 
sects and parties; and these divisions must still 
continue for a time; but what should hinder 
Christian ministers of different parties from ceca- 
sionally at least; officiating for each other, in order 
to show to the world, that they entertain no ma- 
lignant jealousies, and that they are united in the 
bonds of a common Religion? Yet, do we ever 
behold an Episcopalian officiating for a Metho- 
dist, an Independent preaching in an Established ° 
church, or a Baptist leading the devotional exer- 
cises of a society of Presbyterians? If such a 
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case occasionally occur, it is so far from being a 
matter of course, that it is considered a phenome- 
non in the religious world. Yet all these different 
parties recognize the leading doctrines and duties 
exhibited in. the Christian Revelation; and the 
points in which they differ are “ trifles light as 
air,”’? when compared with those important truths 
in which they“all agree. * 

Even among Christians belonging to the same 
religious society, how often do we behold a 
display of “bitter envyings,” contentious disposi- 
tions, and malignant passions! Perhaps a mere 
punctilio respecting a certain mode of worship, 
or a difference in opinion about the choice of a 
pastor, will throw the whole society into a flame. 
Evil passions will be engendered; backbitings, 
whisperings, tumults, and dissensions, will arise; 
harsh and unfounded conclusions, respecting the 
motives and characters of individuals, will be 
drawn; alienations of affection will be induced; 
friendly intercourse interrupted; an attitude of 
hostility assumed; and even the rules of common 
civility violated;—so that a calm and impartial 
spectator will plainly discern, that the spirit of 
Christianity has never been thoroughly imbibed, 
and that they have never learned the apostolic 
precept, “to forbear one another in love,’’ how- 
ever high pretensions they may have previously 
made to spirituality of affection and deportment. 
Among Christians of every name, we find dispo- 
sitions and practices daily prevailing, which are 
altogether inconsistent with the genius of the 
religion of Christ, and directly repugnant to its 
precepts. Slander, dishonesty, falsehood, cheat- 
ing, swindling, and vexatious litigations, are far 
from being uncommon among those who profess 
to be united in the bonds of a common Christi- 
anity. How little dependence can we have, in 
social and commercial transactions, on the pro- 
mise or the declaration of a man, merely on the 
ground of his being a Christian in profession! » If 
written engagements, and. civil laws, did not 
secure our property, and the performance of 
promises and contracts, our reliance on Christian 
principle, abstractly considered, in the present 
state of the religious world, would prove like 
that of a person who leans upon a broken reed. 
How few would fulfill their promises and engage- 
ments, when they interfered with their ambitious 
schemes, and their pecuniary interests! How 
many instances of fraudulent bankruptcy happen 
among the professors of religion! And in cases 
of common bankruptcy, where a legal settlement 
has been obtained, is there one out of a hundred 
that ever thinks of performing an act of natural 
justice, in restoring to his creditors the loss they 
had sustained, when he afterward has it in his 
power? 





*The following recent facts will illustrate some of the 


sitions contained in this paragraph.—It appears that the | : MK I 
ini | ribaldry and execration, of joking and cursing,— 


minister of the parish of Annan has been in the habit of 
allowing Dissenters occasionally to preach in the parish 
church. His Assistant brought this heavy offense before 
alate meeting of the Presbytery; and, by that body, it was 
declared, that no Dissenter should, in future, pollute the 
said pulpit. They, at the same time, voted thanks to the 
Assistant, for his manly and liberal conduct in making the 
complaint.—Puhlic Prints, April, Vn4, : 

“Lately, the minister of a parish, a few miles to the 
westward of Cupar, hearing that, at the request of some of 
his parishioners, a sermon was to be preached to them, by a 
Dissenting clergyman from Cupar, and knowing that the 
school-room was the only place where that could be conve- 
niently done, he called upon the teacher and commanded him 
got to allow the school-room to be used for such a purpose. 
In a few days, a company of strolling players visited the 
parish; whereupon the worthy pastor, calling on thé school- 
tnaster, ordered the school-room to be at their service, to 
perform in.”—Dundee Courier, April, 1825. 
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Finally, the degree in which the spirit of intole- 
rance and persecution still prevails, shows a lamen- 


table deficiency of benevolence and of Christian 


spirit in the religious world. Notwithstanding 
the unjust and cruel sufferings which English 
Protestants endured from Popish’ priests and 
rulers, a short period only elapsed, after they had 
risen to power, before they began in their turn, 
to harass. their Dissenting brethren, with vexa- 
tions and cruel prosecutions, and fines and im- 
prisonments, until they were forced to seek for 
shelter in a distant land. And no sooner had the 
English Independents settled in America, than 
they set on foot a persecution against the Quakers, 
no less furious than that which they themselves 
had suffered in the country from which they had 
fled. A number of these worthy persons they 
threw into prison, and seized upon the books they 
had brought from England, and committed them 
to the flames. In virtue of a law which had been 
made against heretics in general, sentence of ban- 
ishment was passed upon them all; and another 
law punished with death, “all Quakers who 
should return into the jurisdiction after banish- 
ment;’’ and it is a fact, that four persons actually 
suffered death, under this impolitic and unjust 
law.* Nor did the Reformed clergy in Scot- 
land lose sight of that magisterial authority which 
had been assumed by the Romish church. Upon 
a representation, in 1646, from the commission of 
the Kirk of Scotland, James Bell, and Colin Camp- 
bell, bailiffs of Glasgow, were committed to prison 
by the Parliament, merely for having said, that 
«“ Kirkmen meddled too much in civil matters.’? + 
Even so late as the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Whitefield, Wesley, and other pious 
men, began to address the ignorant villagers of 
England on the most important subjects, ‘a mul- 
titude has rushed together, shouting and howling, 
raving and cursing, and accompanying their 
ferocious cries and yells with loathsome or dan- 
gerous missiles, dragging or driving the preacher 
from his humble stand, forcing him, and the few 
who wished to hear him, to flee for their lives, 
sometimes not without serious injury before they 
could escape. And these savage tumults have, in 
many cases, been well understood to be instigated 
by persons, whose advantage of superior condi- 
tion in life, or even express vocation to instruct 
the people better, has been infamously lent in 
defense of the perpetrators, against shame or 
remorse, or legal punishment for the outrage. 
And there would be no hazard in affirming, that, 
since Wesley and Whitefield began to conflict 
with the heathenism of the country, there have 
been in it hundreds of instances answering in 
substance to this description—Yet the good and 
zealous men who were thus set upon by a furious 
rabble of many hundreds, the foremost of whom 
active in direct violence, and the rest venting 
their ferocious delight, in a hideous blending of 


were taxed with a canting hypocrisy, or a fanati- 
cal madness, for speaking of the prevailing igno- 
rance, in terms equivalent to those of the pro- 
phet, ‘The people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge.’ ”’ ¢ f 

But we need not go back even to the distance 





* Morse’s American Geography.—The following severe 
laws, among others, were enacted against the Quakers. 
« Any Quaker, after the first conviction, if a man, was to 
lose one ear,—and for the second offense, the other —a wo- 
man, to be each time severely whipped;—and the third time, 
whether man or woman, to have their tongues bored through 
with a red hot.iron.” 

+Kaim’s Sketches. 

t Foster’s “ Essay on Popular Ignorance.” 
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of half a century in order to find instances of 
religious intolerance among Protestant communi- 
ties and churches; our own times unhappily fur- 
nish teo many examples of a bigoted, intolerant, 
and persecuting spirit. Little more than two 
years have elapsed since the Methodist chapel in 
Barbadoes was thrown down and demolished by 
the mob-gentry, and with. the connivance of the} 
public authorities of that ‘slave-traflicking island, 
and Mr. Shrewsbury, a worthy and respected pas- 
tor and missionary, obliged to flee for his life. 

Previous to this outrage, he suffered every species 

of insult, contumely, and reproach. He was 

abused as a villain, and hissed at in the streets, 

not by mere rabble, but by the great vulgar; by 

merchants from their stores, and individuals in the 

garb of gentlemen. By such characters his chapel 

was surrounded, and partly filled, on Sunday the 

oth October, 1823. Thin glass bottles had been 

previously prepared and filled with a mixture’of 

oil and asafetida; and all of a sudden, they were 

thrown with great violence in the midst of the 

people, and one was aimed at the head of the 

preacher; and during the whole service, ‘stones 

were rattling against the chapel from every quar- 

ter. On the next Sabbath an immense concourse 

of people assembled, “breathing out threatenings 

and slaughter;’’ and from 20 to 30 of the gentle- 

men-mob. planted themselves around the pulpit 

apparently ready fox any mischief. Men wearing 

musks, and having swords.and pistols, came gal- 

loping down the street. and presenting their pis- 

tols, fired them at the door; and it was originally 

designed to have fire crackers among the females, 

to set their clothes on fire. At length, on Sab- 

bath, the 19th, this execrable mob, consisting of 

nearly 200 gentlemen, and others, again assembled, 

with hammers, saws, hatchets, crows, and every 

other necessary implement; and in the course of 

a few hours, the lamps, benches, pews, pulpit, and 

even the walls, were completely demolished. 

They entered the dwelling-house, broke the win- 

dows and doors, threw out the crockery-ware, 

chopped up tables, chairs, and every article of 

furniture; tore the manuscripts of the preacher, 

and destroyed a library of more than 300 volumes. 

All this was done under the light of the full moon, 

in the presence of an immense crowd of specta- 

tors, without the least attempt being made to 

check them either by the civil or military authori- 

ties—while the unfortunate preacher, with his 

wife in an advanced state of pregnancy, had to 

flee:to a neighboring island to save his life! Such 

is the tolerant and humane conduct of gentlemen 

Protestants of the nineteenth century!, gentlemen 

who would, no doubt, consider it very unhand- 
some were they to be compared to Goths and 

Vandals, or to the rude and barbarous savages of 

Papua or New Holland.” # 

About the same period, the authorities of De- 
merara set on foot a persecution against Mr. 
Smith, Missionary from the London Society, 
under various pretexts: but his real crime in the 
eyes of his persecutors, was, his unwearied zeal 
in instructing the negroes in the knowledge of 
religion. ‘He was condemned to death by a 
court-martial, in the face of every principle of 
justice: he died in prison, was refused the privi- 
lege of a Christian burial, and his friends were 
prohibited from erecting a stone to mark the spot 
where his body was. laid. The whole details of 
this transaction present a scene of savage bar- 
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barity, created by the lust of gain, searcely to be 
paralleled in the history of Europe. 

In Switzerland, which was formerly the head- 
quarters of Protestantism, the demon of religious 
persecution has again reared its head. The coun- 
cil of state of the Pays de Vaud, at the instiga- 
tion of the clergy, on January 15, 1825, published 
a decree, “prohibiting, under the penalty of se- 
vere fines and imprisonments, all meetings for 
religious worship or instruction, other than those 
of the Established Church?” and in the following 
May, another decree was issued, which denounces 
“fines, imprisonment, or banishment, upon the 
most private kind of religious assembly, or even 
the admission of a single visitor to family wor- 
ship.” In pursuance of these disgraceful laws, 
several ministers and private Christians of high 
character for piety and acquirements, have been 
banished from the Canton, some for one and some 
for two years—cut off from all means of subsis- 
tence, unless possessed of independent fortunes, 
and left perhaps ‘to starve and perish in foreign 
lands. If they returned before the expiration of 
their sentence, it is said that death is the punish- 
ment to be inflicted. One poor man, a school- 
master, in the principality of Neufchatel, has 
been condemned to ten years’ banishment. He 
was brought out from prison, tied with cords, and 
compelled to kneel in the snow in the public 
square to hear his sentence read. His crime was, 
gathering together a few fellow Christians in his 
own house, and there having the Lord’s supper 
administered by a regularly ordained minister! * 

And is England pure from the spirit of perse- 
cution and intolerance? Let us see.—At Kenne- 
ridge in Dorsetshire, a worthy and excellent indi- 
vidual, belonging to the Wesleyan denomination, 
had attended on a green, where 20 or 30 persons 
usually congregated, on a Sunday afternoon, to 
listen to the truths he thought it important to 
declare. The clergyman of the parish approach- 
ed with a retinue of servants, and commanded him 
to desist. The preacher took no notice of the 
command, and proceeded to read his text. The 
clergyman then commanded the tithing-man to 
seize him. He was directed to be conveyed to 
Wareham jail; and to every question the preacher 
put, as to the ground of his being seized upon, the 
reverend and worthy clergyman only replied by 
the brandishing of his stick.—Instances have oc- 
curred in which clergymen of the establishment 
have refused to bury the dead. At Chidds Ercal, 
in Shropshire, the child of a poor man was refus- 
ed interment, and the father was obliged to carry: 
it six miles, before it could be laid at rest in its 
mother earth At Catsfield, in Sussex, a similar 
act of infamy was committed—At the moment: 
when the bell had tolled, when the earth was to 
fall heavily upon the coffin, containing the only 
remains of the being that affection had endéared, 
and when those who stood by needed all the con- 
solations that religion can supply—at this moment 
the clergyman appeared, but advanced only . to 
give pain to the mourners, and to agonize a pa- 
rent’s heart, by saying, ‘“ Now that you have 
waited an hour until it suited me to come, I will not 
inter your child! I did not know that you were 
Dissenters—take your child somewhere else—take 
it where you pléase—but here it shall not lie in 
consecrated ground.” And, in fact, they were 
compelled to carry the child away, eleven mileg 
from the abode of its parents, and from the place 





* For a more particular detail of these execrable transac- 


*See 4 pamphlet on this subject by Dr. Pye Smith. See 





tions, see Report of the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
for 1324.” and the debates in Parliament in 1825, 


also, Cong. Mag. for June, 1825, and other periodical work 
of that date. ~ 
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that gave it birth, before it could find repose in its; conduct to the genius of that religion which 1n- 


kindred dust.—At Mevagissey, in the county of 
Cornwall, the vicar refused to allow the corpse of 
a Dissenter to be brought within the church, and, 
therefore, read the burial service in the open air; 
but, in consequence of which, he read only a 
part of that service, and omitted the ‘most beauti- 
ful: portion.—Such: a power appears to be conce- 
ded to the clergy by the laws of the-church; but 
the spirit which gave it existence is deeply to be 
deplored, as the spirit oibicotry and intolerance. 
At Wellingborough, a clergyman, in opposition 
to a custom which had been established for sixt 

years, issued orders, that no bell should toll when 
a Dissenter expired: He boldly avowed, “that 
he never would permit the passing-bell to be rang 
for a Dissenter, even in the event of an interment 
in the church-yard; that: while he held the cura- 
. ey,no bell of his church should ever toll for a 
Dissenter; and that he would not even permit the 
bells to ring for a marriage where the parties 
were Dissenters.’? In reference to this case, an 
appeal was made to the Bishop of Peterborough, 
who wrote a long letter on the subject, and defen- 
ded the conduct of this Wellingborough curate — 
At Newport Pagnel, two persons of decent ap- 
peararite, teachers of Baptist Societies, were col- 
lecting subscriptions for the erection ofa new 
place of worship.—After arriving at the residence 
of the parish clergyman, they were taken before 
aclerical magistrate, who upon the oath of the 
other clergyman, that they were rogues and va- 
grants, committed them to Aylesbury jail; where 
they were confined for three weeks in common 
with the basest felons; among convicted thieves 
of the most abandoned character;—nay, more, 
they were sentenced to the tread-mill, and kept 
at hard labor there, though, during the whole 
time, one of them was afflicted with spitting of 
blood. Their papers were seized upon; their mo- 
ney was taken from them; and by means of it 
the expense of sending them to prison was de- 
frayed. * 

All the above-stated instances, and many others 
of a similar description, occurred within the 
limits of the year 1824; and every year since the 
« Society for the Protection of Religious Liberty”’ 
was formed, similar instances, some of them of a 
more barbarous nature, have been. brought forth 
to public view. And, were it not for the protec- 
tion which this Society affords to the victims of 
intolerance, it is highly probable, that vexatious 
persecutions, insults, fines, aad imprisonments, 
on account of differences in religious opinions, 
would be much more common than they now are. 
Were such individuals as those to whom we have 
now alluded, permitted, by the laws of our coun- 
try, to carry their intolerant spirit to its utmost 
extent, Dissenters would have no security either 
for their property or their lives; and the fires of 
Smithfield would again be kindled, to torture the 
souls, and. to consume the bodies, of all who 
refused to conform to the dogmas of a national 
church. 

After what has been stated in the preceding 
part of this work, it is almost needless to say, 
that such an intolerant and persecuting spirit is 
diametrically opposite to evexy principle that 
pervades the Christian system; and there cannot 
be a grosser misrepresentation of its spirit and 
vendency, than to ascribe such dispositions and 





* The reader will find a more particular detail of these 
cases, in the “¢ Address of John Wilks, Esq., at the Four- 
.eenth Anniversary of the Protestant Society for the Pro- 
vection of Religious Liberty,” in May, 1825. 





"TOLERANCE has thought proper to assume. Can 
a single instance be produced of a persecuting 
spirit in the conduct of Jesus Christ, or in that of 
any one of his apostles! When he “ was reviled, 
he reviled not again; and when he suffered, he 
threatened not;” and he solemnly rebuked his fol- 
lowers when the least symptom of intolerance or 
revenge was displayed. Can a religion, which 
commands us to“ love our neighbors as ourselves 
—to be kindly affectionate one toward another— 
to love our enemies—to do good to them that 
hate us—to bless them that curse us—and to pray 
for them that despitefully use us,’’—can such a 
religion be supposed to give the least countenance 
to actions that are both intolerant and inhuman? 
If the religion of Christ have any one prominent 
object which distinguishes it from all others, it is 
this—to unite mankind in one harmonious and 
affectionate society; and such an object is alto-. 
gether incompatible with resentment, intolerance, 
or persecution in any shape. “ By this shall all 
men know,’ says Jesus, “that you are my dis 
ciples, if ye love one another.” 





Here I must close the illustrations of the moral 
state of mankind, though they might have been 
carried to a much greater extent. They present 
to every benevolent mind a gloomy picture of the 
moral aspect of the human race, and of the de- 
pravity which the principle of malevolence carries 
in its train. It isa picture which shows us that 
those moral principles and laws which the Creator 
intended to promote, the felicity of all worlds, 
have never yet been brought into full effect in the 
world in which we live. It is a picture, however, 
from which we ought not to turn away our eyes. 
It sets before us the evils which require to be 
counteracted, and the obstacles which must be 
surmounted, before the principles of malignity be 
extirpated, and the moral principles of the Chris- 
tian system take root in the world. But such 
views of the existing state of the moral world, so 
far from operating as sedatives, ought to stimulate 
us to exert every energy, and to use every judi- 
cious and powerful mean, which has a tendency 
to promote the accomplishment of this important 
object. 

It would have given me pleasure to have pre- 
sented before the eye of the reader a more cheer- 
ful and alluring picture; but “facts are stubborn 
things,” and there is no resisting the force of the 
evidence which they adduce.—I intend to re- 
lieve some of the dark shades of this picture, by 
exhibiling some faint radiations of truth and be- 
nevolence which are still visible amidst the sur- 
rounding gloom. For, amidst the moral dark- 
ness which has so long covered the earth, some 
streaks of celestial light have always been visible; 
and the dawning of a brighter day now begins to 
gild our horizon. Substantial knowledge is now 
beginning to diffuse its benign influence on all 
ranks; the shackles of despotism are bursting 
asunder; the darkness of superstition is gradually 
dispelling; the spirit of persecution is borne down 
and powerfully opposed by the force of truth and 
of common sense, and the rights of conscience 
are beginning to be generally recognized. Phi- 
lanthropic institutions of various descriptions 
have been established, education is extending its 
beneficial effects; the instruction of the young is 
becoming an object of more general attention; 
philosophical institutions, village libraries, and 
associations for intellectual improvement, are rae 
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pidly organizing; Bible and missionary societies 
are extending their influence through every por- 
tion of the religious world, and Christianity is 
now beginning to display its beneficent energies 
on distant continents, and the islands of the ocean, 
—But, instead of entering into details in the illus- 
tration of these and similar effects which have al- 
ways, in a greater or less degree, accompanie 
the progress of the Christian religion, 1 shall, in 
the meantime, refer the reader to the excellent 
work of Dr. Ryan, “On the History of the effects 
of Religion on Mankind.” 

Here a question may le proposed by some of 
my readers,—Is it possible to bring the inhabi- 
tants of this world, in their present depraved 
state, to a general observance of the laws of be- 
nevolence which have been illustrated in the pre- 
ceding part of this work? To such a question 
I would reply,—Whatever man has done, man may 
do. Amidst the depravity and the darkness with 
which the earth has been generally enveloped, in- 
dividuals have occasionally arisen who have shone 
as lights in the moral world, and exhibited bright 
patterns of Christian temper and of active bene- 
ficence. The Apostle Paul had his mind imbued 
with a large portion of the spirit of love. He 
voluntarily embarked in a tour of benevolence 
through the nations; and in spite of reproaches, 
persecutions, stripes and imprisonments; in the 
midst of “perils in the waters, perils of robbers, 
perils by his own countrymen, perils in the city, 
and perils in the wilderness;” and in the face of 
every danger, and of death itself, he prosecuted, 
with a noble heroism, his labor of love, purely for 
the sake of promoting the best interests of man- 
kind. All the Apostles engaged in the same be- 
nevolent undertaking; they sacrificed every pri- 
vate interest, every selfish consideration; “ neither 
counted they their lives dear unto themselves, so 
that they might finish their course with joy,” and 
be the means of accomplishing the salvation of 
their fellow-men. 

Even in our own times, many distinguished 
individuaJs have arisen, who have reflected honor 
on our species. The name of Howard is familiar 
to every one who is in the least acquainted with 
the annals of philanthropy (see p. 14). This 
excellent ian, and truly philanthropic character, 
devoted his time, his strength, his genius, his 
literary acquisitions, and his fortune, and finally 
sacrificed his life, in the pursuits of humanity, 
and in the unwearied prosecution of active bene- 
volence. He traveled over every country in Eu- 
rope and in the adjacent regions of Asia, impelled 
by the spirit of Christian love, in order to survey 
the mansions of sorrow and of pain, and to devise 
schemes for the relief of human. wretchedness 
wherever it existed; and, in the execution of this 
scheme of benevolence, the energies of his mind 
were so completely absorbed, that «he never suf- 
fered himself, for a moment, to be diverted from 
carrying it into effect, even by the most attractive 
of those objects which formerly possessed all 
their most powerful influence upon his curiosity 
and his taste.’ * 

The late Walter Venning, Esq., who has been 
denominated, by Prince Galitzin, the second Ho- 
ward, walked in the steps of his illustrious pre- 
decessor, and with the most fervent Christian zeal, 
devoted his short, but useful life, to the alleviation 
of huroan misery, and to the promotion of the 
best interests of thousands of wretched individuals 





* For a particular account of the labors of this eminent 
philanthropist, see Brown’s “ Memoirs of the public and pri- 
vate life of John Howard.” 
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who “were ready to perish.”” He withdrew him 
self from the ordinary round of genteel society 
and declined all commercial business, that he 
might devote the whole energies of his soul to 
benevolent occupations. He commenced his phi- 
lanthropie career, by co-operating in the forma- 
tion of the “Society for improvement of Prison 


d | discipline,’? which was formed in London in 1816; 


and afterward visited the prisons in Petersburgh, 
Novogorod, Tver, Moscow, and other cities in the 
Russian empire. The prisons, hospitals, work- 
houses, mad-houses, houses of correction, and the 
abodes of misery of every description in Peters- 
burgh, were visited by him, day after day: “and 
many a prisoner, bowed down with affliction and 
iron, was cheered, instructed, and saved by his 
ministrations; for his philanthropy extended both 
to the bodies and to the souls of men.”’ * 

Many other examples might be produced from 
the annals of our times, and of illustrious charac- 
ters, presently existing, to demonstrate, that a 
noble and disinterested. benevolence is a principle, 
capable of being exercised even in the present 
degenerated state of the inhabitants of our world. 
We find parents sometimes displaying a high 
degree of benevolent feeling toward their off 
spring, and sacrificing their ease, and thet per- 
sonal interests, in order to secure their health, 
their happiness, and enjoyments. We find bosom 
friends like David and Jonathan, and like Damon 
and Pythias, rejoicing in the welfare of each 
other, and encountering difficulties and dangers in 
promoting the interests of the objects of their 
friendship. What, then, should hinder such dis- 
positions from becoming universal? What should 
hinder them from being transferred to all the 
sensitive and intellectual beings, with whom we 
may have occasion to correspond, or to associate? 
Would not the universal exercise of such disposi- 
tions be highly desirable? would it not tend to 
banish war and discord from the world, and pro- 
mote peace on the earth, and good-will among 
men? Why, then, are such dispositions so sel- 
dom displayed? Not because the universal exer- 
cise of them is a thing impossible; but because 
men, actuated by selfishness, are unwilling to give 
full scope to the benevolent affections; because 
they have never yet employed all the requisite 
means for bringing them into full operation. If 
all the energies of the intellect, and all the trea- 
sures which have been expended in fostering 
malignant passions, and in promoting contentions 
and warfare, had been devoted to the great object 
of cultivating the principle of benevolence, and 
distributing happiness among men; the moral and 
physical aspect of our world would long ago have 
assumed a very different appearance from what it 
now wears. 

The philanthropic individuals, to whom I have 
alluded, were men, whose actions were sometimes 
blended with the failings and imperfections inci- 
dent to degenerated humanity; but the principle 
of benevolence ruled supreme over all the subor- 
dinate affections; and if the world were peopled 
with such men, notwithstanding the imperfections 
which attached to them, society, in every land, 
would present the appearance of a moral paradise, 
and form an image of the harmony and felicity of 
“the saints in light.” Every one who believes in 
the existence of a future state, fondly imagines 
that he shall enjoy happiness in that'state. But, 
whence is his happiness to arise in the future 
world, but from the exercise of those dispositions 
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* Mr. Venning died in Petersburgh, in 1821, in the fortieth 
year of his age, 
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which the law of God requires? And if the exer- 
cise of benevolent dispositions be essentially re- 
quisite for securing supreme felicity in the eternal 
state, their cultivation, even in the present world, 
must be an indispensable duty, in order to our 
preparation for the employments of the celestial 
world. For it is a law of the Creator, which is 
eternal and immutable, that “without holiness, 
no man can see the Lord.’? And whenever the 
requisite means are employed for the cultivation 
of holy and beneficent dispositions, we may rest 
assured, that our labor will be crowned with suc- 
cess. For the energy of the divine Spirit, from 
whom proceedeth every good and perfect gift, is 
promised to accompany the use of every proper 
mean, so as to render it effectual for counteracting 
the effects of moral evil, and for promoting the 
renovation of the world. 

We have examples before us, not only of a few 
insulated individuals, but of societies, where the 
principle of benevolence, in a greater or less de- 
gree, pervades the whole mass. The people who 
have been denominated Quakers, have always 
been distinguished by their humane and peaceable 
dispositions, their probity and hospitality to each 
other, the cheerfulness of their manners, their 
opposition to war, and the active zeal which they 
have displayed in contributing to the good of 
mankind. The Moraviuns are also distinguished 
for their affectionate intercourse with each other, 
the liberality of their dispositions, the peaceable- 
ness of their tempers, the purity and simplicity 
of their lives, and their missionary efforts for 
evangelizing the heathen world.* Would to God 
that the whole world -were Quakers and Moravi- 
ans, notwithstanding their peculiarities of opinion! 
With all their foibles and imperfections, society 
would then wear a more beautiful and alluring 
aspect than it has ever yet done; peace and indus- 
try would be promoted: the fires of persecution 
would be quenched; philanthropy would go forth 
among the nations, distributing a thousand bless- 
ings, and the people would learn war, no more. 





I intend, in this place, to inquire into the MEANS 





* The following anecdote, is illustrative of the character 
of many of the Moravians, or Hernbutters as they are some- 
times called.—In a late war in Germany, a captain of ca- 
valry was ordered out on a foraging party. He put himself 
at the head of his troop, and marched to the quarter assigned 
him. It was a solitary valley, in which hardly anything but 
woods was to be seen. In the midst stood a little cottage; 
on perceiving it he rode up, and knocked at the door; out 
comes an ancient Hernhutter with a beard silvered by age. 
“Father,” says the officer, “show me a field where [ can set 
my troopers a-foraging.” Presently,” replied the Hernhut- 
ter. The good old man walked before, and conducted them 
out of the valley. After a quarter of an hour’s march, they 
found a field of barley. “There is the very thing -we want,” 
says the captain.— Have patience for a very few minutes,” 
replied the guide, “and you shall be satisfied.” They went 
on, and about the distance of a quarter of a league farther, 
they arrived at another field of barley. ‘The troop immedi- 
ately dismounted, cut down the gtain, trussed it up, and re- 
mounted. The officer, upon this, says to his conductor, 
“Father, you have given yourself and us unnecessary 
trouble; the first: field was much better than this.” “Very 
true, Sir,” replied the good old man, “ But it was not mine.” 
—-Here we have a beautiful practical,exhibition of love to 
our neighbor, and of calm resignati'fa to the providential 
dispensations of God. How few professed Christians have 
been found acting in this manner! And yet I doubt not, 
that this good man would experience more true satisfaction 
in the temper and conduct he displa. d, than if he had of: 
fered resistance, practiced dissimulation, or set them to 
plunder his neighbor’s field. A number of disinterested 
actions such as this, would contribute more powerfully to 
the support of the Christian cause than a thousand theologi- 
cal disputes, imbued with the spirit and temper with which 
they have been most frequently conducted. 
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BY WHICH THE PRACTICE OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY 
MIGHT BE PROMOTED. But I find that this is a 
subject which would require a distinct volume 
for its illustration. At present, I can suggest only 
two or three hints. 

In the first place, the intellectual instruction of 
the young, should be an object of universal atten- 
tion, both in public and private. For true know- 
ledge is the spring of all religious emotions, and 
of all virtuous actions. By intellectual instruc- 
tion, Ido not mean merely a series of exercises 
in spelling, pronouncing, parsing, construing, 
writing, and figuring; but.a communication of 
the elements of thought, and of clear and exten- 
sive conceptions of the physical and moral rela- 
tions of the universe.—2. The moral instruction 
of the young should be an object of particular 
and incessant attention. Moral instruction should 
be inculcated, not merely by a reiteration of dry 
precepts, maxims, and abstract doctrines, or by a 
reference to the details and flimsy sentiments con- 
tained in fictitious narratives; but by a pointed 
and pacific reference to real facts; as exhibited in 
the Sacred History, the annals of nations, and in 
the scenes of the family, and of general society. 
I would expect no greater assistance in the work 
of moral instruction from the religious novels 
with which the Christian world is now deluged, 
than I would do from a circulation of the Pious 
Frauds which were so common in the first ages 
of the church. In schools and in families, every- 
thing which has a tendency, either directly or 
indirectly to foster pride, envy, contention, re- 
venge, and other malignant affections, should be 


\firmly and sedulously discouraged and counter- 


acted; and higher rewards (if rewards be expedi- 
ent) should’ in every instance, be bestowed on 
the individual who cultivates and displays bene- 
volent affections, than on him who is distinguish- 
ed merely for intellectual acquirements. Hitherto, 
a more decided preference seems to have been 
given to what is termed genius, than to moral ac- 
complishments.—3. Institutions should be formed 
for communicating literary and scientific know- 
ledge, blended with moral and religious instruc- 
tions, to persons of both sexes, and of every rank 
and age, from fifteen years and upward, particu- 
larly to apprentices, journeymen, clerks, shop- 
keepers, and others, for the purpose of calling 
forth into action the energies of their minds, and 
for preventing the growth of habits of dissipation. 
In such institutions, the manifestation of benevo- 
lent affections, and propriety of moral conduct, 
should be made the conditions of enjoying the 
instructions and privileges of the association.— 
4. In connection with these and other means, the 
cause of practical morality would be powerfully 
promoted, were the ministers of religion, among 
all parties, to direct their energies to the discus- 
sion of moral subjects, on Christian principles, 
instead of confining their attention almost exclu- 
sively to doctrinal discussions. Religion is not a 
system merely of speculative and metaphysical 
truths, nor does it consist in the contemplation 
of mysterious facts, or incomprehensible dog- 
mas; but it is a rational and tangible subject, ad- 
dressed to the reason, the hopes, and fears, and 
the common sense of mankind; and therefore, its 
illustrations should be chiefly derived from the 
facts of Sacred History, the system of nature, 
and from the existing objects, scenes, and associa- 
tions with which we are connected——A much 
greater degree of animation, and of energy, than 
is now displayed in instructions from the pulpit, 
is also requisite for arresting the attention, and 
riveting impressions of moral and religious truths 
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upon the mind. If fewersermons were delivered, 
and a greater portion of intellectual energy con- 
-centrated in each discourse, and if preachers, 
‘particularly among Dissenters, had fewer dis- 
courses to compose, and more time for taking an 
ample intellectual range through the system of 
nature, of Providence, and of revelation, a more 
powerful effect would undoubtedly be produced 
on the Christian world, and upon all who occa- 
sionally attend on the ministrations of religion. 

I need scarcely add, that all such means ought 
to be accompanied with fervent prayer to the 
“Father of lights,” and dependence on the pro- 
mised aid of the Spirit of holiness. But without 
the application of all the energetic means which 
reason and revelation suggest, we have no reason 
to conclude, and it would be presumption to ex- 
pect, that the influences of heaven will descend 
upon the moral world. For it appears, in 
point of fact, to be one part of the plan of the 
divine procedure, that human agents shall be the 
means of enlightening each other, and of promot- 
ing the renovation of the world, as * workers to- 
gether with God.”’ ‘ 
CONCLUSIONS FROM THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES ILLUS- 

TRATED IN THIS YOLUME. 


If the general train of sentiment which runs 
through the preceding discussions and _illustra- 
tions be admitted, the following conclusions may 
be deduced respecting, 

I. The subject of preaching, and the grand aim 
which the ministers of religion, in their dis- 
courses, ought always to have in view.* We 
have already seen, that it is the great object of 
revelation to bring into practical operation the 
principles of love to God and to man; and, it is 
obvious, that, what is the main object of Christi- 
anity to accomplish, ought to be.the ultimate aim 
of every Christian preacher. It is not merely to 
convert men to the belief of certain opinions, or 
to induce them to embrace the peculiarities of a 
party. It is, that they may “be renewed in the 
spirit of their minds,” and, ‘made meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light’”—it is, that they 
may “deny wngodliness and worldly lusts, and live | 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in the present evil 
world;” and be “ wuited together in dove, which is | 
the bond of perfection.”—Metaphysical disquisi- 
tions, respecting dogmas in religion, have very 
little tendency to meliorate the heart, and to pro- 
mote benevolent dispositions and affections. On 
the contrary, they have frequently produced a 
tomper of mind diryctly opposite to the spirit of 
Christianity. They have led multitudes to pique 
themselves on the supposed purity of their pro- 
fession, and the orthodoxy of their creed, and to 
point at others as heretics, and subverters of the 
gospel, on account of some slight differences in 
sentiment about a particular doctrine; while they 
themselves have never attempted to cultivate 
heavenly dispositions, and to display that charity 
which “suffereth long, and is kind, which is not 
easily provoked, and thinketh no evil.’ There 
are certain doctrines and facts, which we ought 
always to recognize, and to keep in view as fun- 
damental ‘axioms in the Christian system;—such 
as, that “ there is one God, and one Mediator be- 





*The Author originally intended to illustrate this, and| 
the following conclusions, at considerable length, and to 
enter into a variety of circumstantial details; but, as the 
intended illustrations would occupy more than a hundred 
pages, and as the work has already swelled to a considerable 
size, he is under the necessity of postponing them for the 
present, 
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tween God and man, the man Christ Jesus;’’ that 
“he died for our offenses, and rose again for our 
justification;”’ that “all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God; and that “we are jus- 
tified freely by his grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.’’ But, there is no neces- 
sity for expatiating almost exclusively on these 
aud similar doctrines, as is frequently done, to the 
exclusion of practical morality; since they ought 
to be regarded in the light rather of first principles 
in religion, than as topics which require to be 
proved by labored and diffused arguments. . Yet, 
it is a fact, that such doctrines, which are only 
the means of religion, have been expatiated upon 
without intermission, as if the simple belief of 
them were the end of religion; while the great 
moral object of Christianity has been either en- 
tirely overlooked, or thrown into the shade. 
What should we think of the instructor of youth, 
who confined the attention of his pupil solely to 
the characters of the alphabet, and to the pronun- 
ciation of a few elementary sounds, and then dis- 
missed him with a general exhortation, to apply 
them to all the combinations of letters and sylla- 
bles he might find in every book? Could we ever 
expect, that, in ordinary cases, such a pupil would 
either make progress in the art of reading, or use 
it as the medium of acquiring knowledge? And 
what shall we think of those who do little more 
than attempt to explain the axioms of the Chris- 
tian system, but never show their bearings on the 
scenery of real life, nor endeavor to extend our 
views of the providential operations of God, and 
of the glory of his kingdom? If Christianity 
consisted merely in abstract disquisitions, and 
metaphysical dogmas, such a practice might be, 
in some measure, defensible; but since it is, in 
every sense of the word, a practical system, it is 
next to trifling with its prominent objects, to con- 
fine the range of religious discussions within so 
narrow bounds as is generally done by many of 
those who are designated by the term evangelical; 
and argues a complete forgetfulness of the apos- 
tle’s exhortation,’ * Therefore, leaving the first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on 
to perfection,” tracing first principles through 
all their diversified bearings on mortal action, and 
on Christian contemplation. 

One of the great objects of preaching ought, 
undoubtedly, to be, to investigate the numerous 
and minute ramifications of human conduct; to 
explore every avenue of corruption ; to endeavor 
to draw forth from its hiding-place every immoral 
principle and action, which exerts its pernicious 
influence in Christian or in general society ; and 
with all the powers of graphical description we 
can command, to portray them before the eyes of 
men, in all their repulsive features, and in. all 
their abominations. At the same time, we ought 
to apply the touch-stone of the divine law to 
every unchristian propensity and practice ; to ex- 
hibit its contrariety to the spirit of our holy reli- 
gion ; to show how the principle of love ought to 
operate in every given case and circumstance, and 
in the minutest actions of human life ; and how 
very different effects would be produced, were the 
principles laid down by our Saviour and his apos- 
tles, to operate with full effect throughout every 
department of: the mored world. Unless such 
objects be generally aimal at, and steadily kept in 
view, in the course of public instruction, religion 
will be apt to degenerate into a mere figment, or, 
at most, into a subject of wrangling, or a matter 
of curious speculation. 

Let no class of religionists presume to tell us, 
that, if the fundamental doctrines of religion be 
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simply declared, Christian morality will follow as 
amatter of course; and that, to expatiate on any 
particular branch of social conduct, is to degene- 
rate into legal preaching. If this principle were to 
be admitted, then all the expostulations and de- 
nunciations of the prophets, all the reproofs and 
exhortations of the apostles, all the moral sermons 
of our Saviour, and all the minute directions in 
reference to moral conduct, detailed in every 
epistle to the Christian churches, may be regarded 
as egregious trifling. If it be one grand design 
of revelation to restore mankind from the ruins 
of the fall, and to reinstate them in that integrity 
which they at first possessed ;—if it was the chief 
design of “the law and the prophets”? to bring 
forth into action, on the theater of the world, the 
two fundamental principles of the moral law, as 
the Lawgiver himself has expressly stated (Matt. 
xxii. 37-40) ;—if the sweet singer of Israel devo- 
ted a large portion of his inspired strains to the 
celebration of the divine precepts (Psalm exix. 
&c.);—if most of the sermons and parables of our 
Saviour have a direct bearing on the same impor- 
tant subject ;—if the apostle Paul, in his instruc- 
tiens to a Christian minister, enlarged particularly 
on the duties which should be inculcated on the 
various ranks and relations of men (Titus ii. 
iii.) ;—if all the apostolic letters to the Christian 
ehurches are full of minute directions, in relation 
to every branch of moral duty ;—if heaven be the 
scene of perfect moral rectitude, where ardent 
affection toward God, and toward fellow-intelli- 
gences, ever reigns—where love, peace, and har- 
mony, eternally prevail ;—if the happiness of that 
world depend upon the absence of moral evil, and 
the attainment of moral perfection ;—if the pres- 
ent world be a state of preparation for the enjoy- 
ments of that happier region ;—if this preparation 
consist in having the principles of love to God and 
to man interwoven through the whole constitution 
of the mind, and brought forth into action in the 
diversified scenes of civil and religious inter- 
course ;—if such important effects cannot be pro- 
-duced, unless by laying open to view the latent 
abominations of the heart, by impelling the moral 
principles of the gospel through all the avenues 
and windings of the human passions and affec- 
tions ; and by illustrating, with minute particu- 
larity, every subordinate branch of Christian duty; 
—if these positions be admitted, it will follow, 
that the duties of Christian morality, so far from 
being thrown into an obscure corner, ought to 
occupy a prominent place in the range of the 
ministration of every Christian minister, who is 
desirous to promote the improvement of society, 
and the renovation of the world. 

In short, we expect no grand moral reformation 
to be achieved—no commencement of the millen- 
nial era of the church, until “the watchmen upon 
Mount Sion,” with more energy than they have 
yet displayed, “shall lift wp their voice like a 
trumpet, and show to the house of Jacob their 
transgressions until they “lift it up with 
strength, and not be afraid’? of any suspicions 
that may be thrown out against their orthodoxy, 
when they show unto men the path of duty in all 
its bearings on the relations of time, and“on the 
employments of eternity--unmfi they make the 
moral principles of Revelation bear, in all their 
force, not only on the prominent features of social 
life, but uponevery minute ramification of human 
conduct until every lurking principle of jealousy, 
envy, avarice, and revenge be made to feel their 
energy—until even the very amusements of pub- 
lic and domestic life be mace to bend to the 
eternal laws of réctitude, and to carry on. their 
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fronts that noble inscription, “ Houixss To THe 
Lorp.’? 

II. If the preceding train of sentiments be ad- 
mitted, we may be directed in our views of the 
nature and ends of church discipline, and the per- 
Sons on whom it ought to be exercised. 

In a great majority of Christian churches, cen- 


|Sures are inflicted chiefly, or solely, on persons 


guilty of an external breach of one or two precepts 
of the decalogue—only one or two species of vio- 
lation of the moral law are considered as worthy 
of cognizance ; while.the systematic operations of 
slander, revenge, envy, and avarice—the indica- 
tions of harsh, sour, and ungovernable tempers, 
and the absence of Christian candor and affection 
—cireumstances which display the real characters 
of men far more distinctly than any insulated 
acts of immorality can do—are either wholly over- 
looked, or considered as characteristics of ver 
trivial import. The censures to which I allude, 
are likewise accompanied, in many instances, 
with a degree of magisterial haughtiness, severity, 
and unchristian feeling, which is directly repug- 
nant to every amiable, candid, and generous prin- 
ciple. A person guilty, in a single instance, of a 
breach of the seventh or eighth commandments, 
will lie under the frown of a religious society for 
years, and even to the close of his life, notwith- 
standing every evidence he can give of the sincer- 
ity of his repentance, and even be deprived of the 
means of earning his subsistence ; while another 
may habitually violate almost all the other pre- 
cepts of the decalogue, and be screened from the 
discipline of the church. He may be avaricious, 
cunning, and deceitful ; harsh and unfeeling in 
his conduct; uncandid and uncharitable in his 
dispositions toward others; proud, selfish, and 
obstinate in his temper ; addicted to slander and 
to incessant litigations ; impatient of control ; and 
boisterous and contentious in his general deport- 
ment—and yet be considered as no proper object 
of censure; and, though never manifesting the least 
symptom of penitence, will be viewed as a tolera- 
bly fair character in religious society, especially 
if he has acquired a considerable share of wealth 
and of influence in general society.—Of such cases 
and practices, the author had selected a number 
of striking examples, which the narrew limits to 
which he is confined in the present work, constrain 
him, in the meantime, to postpone. 

Now, if the general sentiments already thrown 
out be founded on truth, and on the nature of 
things, such a practice as that to which we allude, 
must be absurd, unchristian, and inconsistent with 
the preservation of the moral purity of religious 
society. It has this pernicious tendency, ameng 
others, that it leads multitudes to imagine, that, 
if they can keep clear of two or three acts of 
moral delinquency, they may trample on every 
divine principle and law with impunity. A poor 
wretch, under the pressure of poverty, steals a 
hen or a pocket handkerchief, and, notwithstand- 
ing his subsequent repentance, is banished from 
social intercourse, and held up to execration ; 
while a sanctimonious hypoerite will swindle his 
neighbor out of a hundred pounds, if no criminal 
law can take hold of him, and will retain his sta- 
tion in the church, and hold up his face without 
a blush in the presence of general society. It is 
obvious, if there be any truth in what we have 
hitherto stated, that the general tenor of the con- 
duct, and the uniform manifestation of benevolent 
affections, ought, in every case, to form the grand 
criterion of a man’s being entitled to the charac- 
ter of a Christian; and, that dispositions of an op- 
posite nature habitually displayed, however much 
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‘ . 
overlooked in the general intercoutse of life, ought 
to form a ground of exclusion from the society of 
the faithful. ‘ ‘ 

II. This subject has a particular bearing upon 
the divisions which subsist in the religious world, 
and the grand principles which ought to form a 
bond of union among all who acknowledge the 
truth of the Christian Revelation.—If the train of 
thought illustrated in the preceding pages be cor- 
rect, it will follow, that a cordial union of the 
various sections of the Christian church is to be 
expected from the cultivation of the Spirit of 
Love, more than from any attempt to produce an 
exact coincidence of opinion on these theological 
points. in which they now differ. Wherever this 
spirit is found expanding the soul, and governing 
the affections, it will lead its possessors to view the 
peculiar opinions of others with candor ; to respect 
their persons; to allow them liberty of thought 
on all the subordinate ramifications of theological 
sentiment ; and to set a higher value on moral 
qualifications, and the manifestation of benevo- 
lent affections, than on those circumstantial epin- 
ions which do not enter into the essence of the 
Christian scheme. If the professing Christian 
world were thoroughly investigated, it would be 
found, that it is owing more to the absence of 
this spirit, that Christians stand so much aloof 
from each other, than to the speculative opinions 
which they respectively maintain. The prevalent 
disposition fer sneering at other denominations, 
and the pleasure that seems to be felt in laying 
open their sores, will generally be found to pro- 
ceed from a principle of pride, and of self-conceit 
in regard to our own favorite opinions, some of 
which, when probed to the bottom, will be found 
as rotten as our neighbor’s. Why are men not 
as much disposed to pass encomiums on what is 
sound in the opinions, and laudable in the conduct 
of other parties, as they are to censure them for 
minor peculiarities of sentiment? Why? Be- 
cause it appears, that many professed Christians 
take more delight in the exercise of malevolent 
feelings than of benevolent affections; and are 
like flies, that pass over the sound parts of a man’s 
body, and fix upon his sores. Until such unchris- 
tian dispositions. be undermined, and tempers of 
an opposite description pervade the ranks of 
Christian society, we can expect no cordial nor 
lasting union in the visible church, however many 
ingenious schemes may be formed, to bring about 
this desirable event. lor every effect must have 
an adequate cause: this cause will be found to 
consist more in the affection than in opinion ; 
anda union formed on an apparent, coincidence 
of sentiment, unmingled with ardent love and 
affection, would be unworthy of the name, and 
would soon be dissolved. 

It can form no decisive mark of a man’s Chris- 


tianity, that he recognizes the peculiar opinions of , 


the Baptists or Pado-Baptists, of Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, or Independents; it is a matter, 
comparatively of little importance, whether a 
man believes that Christ was an actual or a virtual 
Mediator under the Old Testament; whether he 
be designated the Son of God in virtue of his 
office, or of his nature; whether or not we be 
guilty of Adam’s first sin; whether the transac- 
tion which passed between him and his Creator, 
should be viewed as a law, or as a covenant; 
whether the ordinance of baptism should be ad- 
ministered by dipping, or by sprinkling, &c., &c. 
—But it is, unquestionably, a matter of the high- 
est moment, both to the person himself, and to 
Christian society, that his temper, affections, and 
conduct, should be in unison with the holy law 
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of God, and that he should display the love which 
it requires, in all his social, commercial, domestic, 
and Christian intercourses;—and if such disposi- 
tions and conduct were universally to prevail 
‘among the various denominations of the religious 
world, union’ would soon follow, as a matter of 
course.—If, therefore, we wish to behold the un- 
happy divisions of the church cemented, let us 
cultivate. with ardor, those amiable and affection- 
ate dispositions which our benevolent religion 
inculcates, and be more anxious to correct our 
own mental and moral aberrations, than to mag- 
nify the errors and the faults of others. Let us 
make every allowance for the effects which edu- 
cation, habit, temper, local circumstances, and 
particular associations, may have produced on 
the opinions of our supposed erring brethren; and 
let us consider, that we ourselves, had we been 
placed in the same circumstances, might have 
imbibed the same sentiments. Let us endeavor 
to acquire. clear and well-defined ideas on every 
subject connected with religion; that we may not 
contend about trifles, about mere abstract ideas, 
or the application of particular terms or phrases. 
Let us keep our eyes fixed on the great and pro- 
minent objects of revelation, and on all the subor- 
dinate active means by which they may be pro- 
moted. Let us consider religion as consisting 
more in action, than in speculation. Let our 
love to Christian brethren be founded, not so 
much on a general coincidence of opinion, as on 
the resemblance they bear to the Divine image; 
and then we may confidently expect, that that 
period will soon approach, when the saints of God 
‘shall see eye to eye,’’? in reference to all the 
grand bearings of the Gospel scheme, and when 
the name of Jehovah shall be on throughout all 
the earth. 

IV. We may learn from the subject we have 
been illustrating, what notions we ought to form 
of the NavurE of a future state of happiness, and 
of the PREPARATION requisite to enable us to engage 
im its employments.—The felicity of the future 
world will not consist simply in a change of place; 
nor will it consist chiefly in change of sentiment 
or opinion. Its foundation must be laid in the 
principle of Love, and in the complete renovation 
of the moral powers of the human mind, without 
which no celestial scene could produce permanent 
enjoyment. Although all the theologians who 
now exist were united in opinion about every ar- 
ticle of the system of Divinity; and although they 
were transported to the most splendid world that 
revolves around the star Arcturus; after the first 
transports, arising from the novelty and the gran- 
deur of the scene had subsided, they would enjoy 
little more happiness in that orb, than they do in 
this terrestrial sphere, unless they were actuated 
with moral dispositions and affections very differ- 
ent from those which many of them now display. 
For, not only rancor and malice, but even cold- 
ness and indifference to the welfare of others, 
would prevent happiness from being enjoyed in 
any region of the material universe. All who 
believe in the reality of a future world, indulge 
in anxious wishes to be made happy when they 
pass from this mortal scene to the world of spirits. 
Even wicked men, whose consciences frequently 
forbode evil to them in the other world, indulge 
the hope that God. will ultimately be merciful 
to them, and admit them to the joys of heaven. 
But this is impossible, in the very nature of 
things, unless they be “renewed in the spirit of 
their minds,” and endowed with those holy dispo- 
sitions which alone can qualify them for relishing 
substantial happiness, and for participating in 
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“the inheritance of the saints of light.” 
could Malignity associate with Benevolence, Con- 
tention with Friendship, or War with Peace? 
How could the sons of discord dwell in unity, in 
an assembly where all is harmony and love? 
How could the malicious and revengeful spirit 
find delight in the employments of kindness and 
pure benignity? How could the man who now 
finds his chief pleasure in hounding and horse- 
racing, in brawling and fighting, have any relish 
for the sublime adorations, the enraptured praises, 
and the lofty and refined contemplations, of the 
celestial inhabitants? The thing is impossible, 
unless the moral order of all worlds were com- 
pletely subverted. Such characters will be ban- 
ished from the abodes of bliss; not by any arbi- 
trary decree of the Almighty, but in virtue of the 
moral constitution of the intelligent universe. 

It is, therefore, evident, that the happiness of 
heaven must be founded upon the exercise of 
love, affection, harmony, perfect good-will to fel- 
low-intelligences, and the infinite variety of rami- 
fications into which such principles may diverge; 
combined with profound, enlightened, and vene- 
rable views and affections, in relation to the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. When 
these and similar dispositions are uniformly exer- 
cised, without the least mixture of any one ingre- 
dient of moral evil, it is easy to conceive, with 
what transports of delight the inhabitants of hea- 
ven will contemplate the displays of Divine Pow- 
er, Wisdom, and Goodness, and investigate the 
history of his dispensations in the moral govern- 
ment of our world, and in the arrangements of 
all the other worlds whose physical and moral 
economy may be laid open to their view.* 

Such views are in perfect accordance with the 
representations of Scripture.—* Without holiness, 
no man shall see the Lord.’ “The pure in 
heart (and they alone) shall see God.’ “ Nothing 
that worketh abomination, can enter within the 
gates of the heavenly city.”” ‘As we have borne 
the image of the earthly (says the Apostle), so 
shall we bear the image of the heavenly.” “Christ 
Jesus gave himself for the church, that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it, and that he might present 
it to himself a glorious church, holy, and without 
blemish.”? The crown of glory, reserved in hea- 
ven for the faithful, is designated “a crown of 
righteousness.’ “The spirits of just men,’’ in 
the future world, “‘ are made perfect,”’ freed from 





*The author will have an opportunity of illustrating this 
topic in more minute detail, in a work entitled, “The Phi- 
losophy of a Future State; or, an Illustration of the Con- 
nection of Science with the Eternal World,—and of the 
Aids which its discoveries afford, for enabling us to form a 
conception of the perpetual improvement of the celestial 
inhabitants in knowledge“and felicity.” 


Vou. I.—-26 
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How | every taint of moral pollution, and unrestrained 


in the exercise of their moral powers. The in- 
heritance to which they are destined, is “unde- 
filed” with the least stain of corruption, or with 
the example of impure and malignant spirits. 
“ When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, we 
shall be like him; transformed into his moral 
image, and animated with those Divine principles 
and virtues, which he displayed in his conduct, 
when he tabernacled among men. The saints 
“shall walk with him in white,” an emblem of 
their perfect moral purity; “They shall receive 
an inheritance among them that are sanctified,”’ 
and “there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying; for the former things shall have 
passed away.” 

V. From the preceding illustrations we may 
learn something of the nature and essence of future 
punishment. If the exercise of love, in all its 
diversified modifications, constitutes the founda- 
tion and the essence of happiness, the unrestrained 
operations of malevolence must be the source and 
the sum of misery. We cannot form a more 
dreadful picture of future punishment, than by 
conceiving the principles of falsehood, deceit, and 
malignity, and the passions of pride, hatred, mal- 
ice, and revenge, raging with uncontrolled and 
perpetual violence. We need represent to our- 
selves nothing more horrible in the place of pun- 
ishment, than by supposing the Almighty simply 
to permit wicked men to give full scope to their 
malevolent dispositions; leaving them “ to eat of 
the fruit of their own ways, and to be filled with 
their own devices.” The effects produced by the 
uncontrolled operation of such principles and 
passions would be such, as may be fitly represen- 
ted by the emblems of “the worm that never 
dies,” of “devouring fire,” and of their neces- 
sary concomitants, “weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth.” (See Chap. II, Sect. iv, pp. 
42-44) What other ingredients of misery, aris- 
ing either from local circumstances, from the 
recollection of the past, or the anticipation of the 
future, may be mingled with the cup of future 
woe, it becomes not us particularly to determine. 
And, whether this scene of misery will ever come 
to a termination, must be determined by the con- 
sideration, whether the effects produced by such a 
punishment will have a tendency to produce re- 
pentance and reformation on the minds of the 
sufferers. If, after a lapse of ages, the princi- 
ples of hatred to God, and to surrounding intel- 
ligences, continue to operate with increasing 
violence, without producing the least desire of 
returning to their allegiance to God, or the least 
symptom of reformation,—then, we may con- 
clude, that the misery of wicked intelligences 
will continue so long as they remain in existence. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue train of thought which runs through the following Work has been familiar to 
the Author’s mind for upward of twenty-six years. Nearly twenty years ago, he 
intended to address the public on this subject: but he is now convinced that, at that 
period, the attempt would have been premature, and consequently unsuccessful. He 
took several opportunities, however, of suggesting a variety of hints on the necessity 
of new-modeling and improving the system of education—particularly in the London 
“ Monthly Magazine,” the “ Edinburgh Christian Instructor,” the “ Christian Recorder,” 
the “Perth Courier,” and several other publications, as well as in several parts of his 
former volumes.—Of, late years the attention of the public has been directed to this 
subject more than at any former period, and even the British Legislature has been 
constrained to take into consideration the means by which the benefits of education 
may be more extensively enjoyed. It is therefore to be hoped, that the subject will 
now undergo a deliberate and unbiased consideration, corresponding to its interest and 
importance. 


In endeavoring to establish a new system of education—although every requisite 
improvement could not, in the first instance, be effected,—yet nothing short of a 
comprehensive and efficient system should be the model after which we ought to copy, 
and to which all our arrangements should gradually approximate. To attempt merely 
to eatend the present, in many respects inefficient and limited system, without adopting 
those improvements which experience and the progress of society have rendered 
necessary, would be only to postpone to an indefinite period what must ultimately be 
established, if society is expected to go on in its progress toward perfection. 


In the following volume the Author has exhibited a brief outline of the whole series 
of instructions requisite for man, considered as an intelligent and moral agent destined 
to immortality—from the earliest dawn of reason to the period of manhood. But it 
is merely an outline; for the subject, considered in all its bearings, is the most eatensive 
and interesting that can occupy the attention of mankind. Should the present volume, 
however, meet with general approbation, some more specific details in reference to the 
subjects here discussed, and to other topics connected with the improvement of society, 
may afterward be presented to the public. 


Several excellent works have lately been published on the subject of education, 
some of them recognizing th leading principles which are here illustrated. But the 
Author has, in every instance, prosecuted his own train of thought, without interfering 
with the sentiments or language of others, unless where it is acknowledged. Some of 
the works alluded to he has not had it in his power to peruse ; and the same current of 
thought will sometimes occur to different writers on the same subject.—The greater 


part of this work was composed before the Author had an opportunity of perusing 
(iii) 


a _ PREFACE. 
the excellent treatise of Mr. Simpson, entitled, “Necessity of Popular Education ”— 
a work which abounds with liberal~and enlightened views, and which recognizes the 
same general principles which are here illustrated. But the two works do not 
materially interfere; and the one may be regarded as a supplement or sequel to the © 
other, both having a bearing on the same grand object. 


It was originally intended to offer a few remarks on classical learning, and on the 
system of education which prevails in our colleges and universities; but the size to 
which the volume has swelled has rendered it expedient to postpone them to a future 
opportunity. For the same reason, the “Miscellaneous Hints in reference to the 
Improvement of Society,” and the remarks on “ Mechanics’ Institutions,” have been 
much abridged, and various topics omitted which were intended to be particularly 
illustrated. 


The Author intends proceeding with his promised work “On the Scenery of the 
Heavens,” as soon as his present engagements will permit. 


Brovueuty Ferry, nraR Dundes. 
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mists, and could easily be shown to be equally 
unprofitable and yain. 

In endeavoring to promote a general diffusion 
of knowledge among the various ranks of society, 
it becomes us likewise to inquire, whether the 
attempt would be accompanied with such benefi- 
cial effects as to warrant the labor and expense 
which must necessarily attend such an enter- 
prise —and, whether any insurmountable diffi- 
culties stand in the way of its accomplishment. 
There are not wanting, even amidst the light of 
science which is now shining around us, many 
individuals in the higher classes of society who are 
bold enough to insinuate, that an increase of know- 
ledge would be injurious to the lower ranks of the 
community—that its accomplishment is both un- 
desirable and impracticable—that the moral world 
will proceed onward as it has hitherto done—that 
there is no possibility of meliorating the condition 
of the great mass of mankind—and that it is alto- 
gether Utopian to attempt to direct the moral and 
intellectual energies of the human race into any 
other channel than that in which they have hith- 
erto been accustomed to flow. Such insinuations 
evidently flow from a spirit of misanthropy, and 
are intended, if possible, to fix the moral world in 
a quiescent state, as the material world was sup- 
posed to be in former times, and to damp every 
exertion that is now making to promote the im- 
provement and the happiness of our species. They 
are likewise inconsistent with the dictates of Di- 
vine Revelation, which plainly declare that ‘the 
knowledge of Jehovah shall cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the channels of the seas,’ and that 
“all shall know him, from the least to the 
greatest.” 

In a work lately published, I have, endeavored 
to illustrate, at considerable length, some of the 
advantages which would result from a general diffu- 
sion of knowledge, which, I presume, will tend to 
substantiate the position, that an increase of know- 
ledge among all ranks would be productive of an 
increase of enjoyment. If a more extensive dif- 
fusion of knowledge would have a tendency to 
dissipate those superstitious notions and false 
alarms which have so long enslaved the minds of 
men—to prevent numerous diseases and fatal acci- 
dents—to accelerate the improvement of the 
physical sciences—to increase the pleasures and 
enjoyments of mankind—to promote the progress 
of the liberal and mechanical arts—to administer 
to the comforts of general society—to prepare the 
way for new inventions and discoveries—to ex- 


Brrorz we attempt to accomplish any great and 
extensive enterprise, it is requisite to ascertain, in 
the first place, whether the object we propose be 
attainable, and, in the next place, whether, if at- 
tained, it would be productive of beneficent effects. 
If these points are not ascertained, previous to our 
engaging in any undertaking, we may exert our 
intellectual faculties, and active powers, and spend 
our time, our wealth, and our labor to no purpose, 
and in the end meet with nothing but disappointed 
expectations. The history of the world, and even 
the annals of science, would furnish hundreds of 
facts to corroborate this position. The object of 
the Alchemists was to transmute earthy substan- 
ces anid the baser metals into gold, and, by the for- 
tunate labor of some happy day, when the stars 
were propitious, to realize vast treasures of wealth, 
to enable them to live in splendor and opulence 
during the remaining period of their lives. In this 
visionary pursuit, which, for several centuries, oc- 
cupied the attention of princes, statesmen, eccle- 
siastics, physicians, and experimenters of various 
descriptions, thousands of fortunes were irretrieva- 
bly wasted, and the dupes of this fallacious science 
kept in perpetual anxiety, and amused with vain 
and unfounded expectations. Even although such 
schemes had been practicable—which experience 
proves they are not—it would not be difficult to 
show, that, had they been successful, they would 
have produced more misery than happiness among 
mankind. The study of the heavens, with the view 
of foretelling future events, and the destinies of 
meu, from the different aspects of the planets and 
the signs of the Zodiac, was another scheme 
which, for many ages, absorbed the attention of 
kings, legislators, popes, cardinals, and even men 
of science, as well as that of the illiterate vulgar, 
—and, in numerous instances, no public affair of 
any importance was undertaken, without first 
consulting the stars. This fallacious art has like- 
wise been proved impracticable, and inconsistent 
with the peace and happiness of mankind. The 
researches which were long made after the pana- 
cea, or universal remedy for all disorders — the 
search for an universal menstruum and ferment 
—the search for a medicine which will confer 
immortality even in this world—the attempts to 
discover mines by means of divining-rods— and 
to cure palsies, inflammations, obstructions, and 
other disorders, by animal magnetism and metallic 
tractors—and, above all, the attempt to conduct 
mankind to happiness by discarding the idea of a 
Divine Being and every species of religion from ; 
the plans proposed—with hundreds of similar| pand our views of the attributes and moral govern- 
schemes,— may be regarded nearly in the same|ment of the Deity—to advance the interests of 
light as the foo ish arts of astrologers and alche-! morality—to prepare the mind er i pleasures 
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and employments of the future world—to pro- 
mote a more extensive acquaintance with the evi- 
dences, facts, and doctrines of Revelation—to 
prepare the way for the establishment of peace 


‘and harmony among the nations, and to promote 


the union and the extension of the Christian 
church;—if such positions can be fairly proved, 
every philanthropist and every rational and well- 
directed mind will readily admit, that a more 
general cultivation of the human intellect, and a 
more extensive diffusion of rational information, 
are highly desirable, and would be productive of 
the most auspicious and beneficial results, in 
reference both to the present interests and the 
future prospects of mankind. 

With regard to the practicability of this object, 
no rational doubt can be entertained, if the moral 
machinery requisite for its accomplishment were 
once thoroughly set in motion. Whatever Man 
has hitherto achieved, Man may still accomplish. If 
minds, once feeble and benighted, and ignorant as 
the wild ass’s colt, have, by proper training, been 
raised near the highest pitch of moral and intellec- 
tual attainments, other minds, by similar training, 
may be elevated to the same degree of perfection. 
If nations, once rude and ignorant, as the Britons 
formerly were, have been raised to a state of civi- 
lization and refinement, and excited to cultivate 
the arts and sciences, the same means by which 
this object was accomplished, may still: be em- 
ab in other cases to produce the same effect. 

f several portions, however small, of any civilized 
community, have been brought to a high state of 
intellectual improvement, it is evident, that the 
greater part, if not the whole, may be advanced 
into a similar state. It only requires that the 
means of instruction be simplified and extended, 
and brought within the reach of every one whose 
faculties are capable of cultivation. That this 
object has never yet been effected, is not owing to 
its impracticability, or to any insuperable obstacles 
which lie in the way of its accomplishment; but 
because the attention of mankind has never yet 


been thoroughly directed to it: and because the 


means requisite for promoting it have never been 
employed on a scale proportionate to the extent 
and magnitude of the enterprise. The influential 
classes of society, in every country, have been 
more absorbed in the pursuits of avarice, ambition, 
war, devastation, and sensual gratifications,than in 
meliorating the physical and moral condition of 
their species. ‘The tenth ‘part of the treasures 
which have been wasted in the prosecution of such 
mad and immoral pursuits, had it been properly 
directed, would have been more than sufficient to 
have brought the means of instruction within the 
reach of e¥ery individual of the human race, and 
to have transformed the barren wastes of every 
eountry into the appearance of a terrestrial para- 





dise. There is no government under heaven, so far 
as we are acquainted (if Prussia and the United 
States of America be not excepted), where the 
instruction of the great mass of the people forms 
a prominent and specific object in its administra- 
tion. On the contrary, in several instances, even 
within the limits of Europe, it is well known, that 
the intellectual instruction of the lower orders 
is prohibited by a law.* Even in Great Britain, 
where the light of science shines with peculiar 
effulgence, the exertions of philanthropists have 
been damped in their attempts to diffuse knowledge 
among the people; heavy taxes have been imposed 
on the means of its diffusion; men of knowledge 
have been persecuted and neglected, while men 
devoted to war and bloodshed have been loaded 
with wealth, and exalted to the highest stations 
of dignity and honor; no national scheme, sup- 
ported by the state, has ever yet been devised for 
its universal propagation among all ranks, and no 
sums set apart for this purpose, while the treasures 
of the nation have been wasted in extravagance, 
and, in too many instances, devoted to the support 
of vice, tyranny, and intolerance. 

But we trust that the breath of a new spirit is 
now beginning to animate the councils of the na- 
tion and the great body of the people;—and when 
the means within our power of extending the 
blessings of knowledge shall be employed with 
energy and judgment, we may expect, ere long, 
to behold a generation rising up, in intelligence 
and moral action, superior to all the generations 
that have gone before it—improving the soil, 
adorning the landscape, promoting the progress 
of the useful arts, enlarging the boundafies of 
science, diffusing the blessings of Christianity 
over the globe, giving an impulse to every phi- 
lanthropie movement, counteracting the spirit of 
war, ambition, and licentiousness, cultivating 
peace and friendly correspondence with sur- 
rounding nations, and forming an impregnable 
bulwark around every government where the 
throne is established in truth and in right- . 
eousness. 

To state and illustrate the various means by 
which a more extensive diffusion of knowledge 
may be effected, and the general improvement 
of society promoted, is the main object of the 
following pages, in which the state of education 
in our country, and the principles on which it 
ought to be conducted, shall occupy our first, 
and our chief attention. 





* For example,—A Royal Sardinian edict, published in 
1825, enjoins, “ that henceforth no person shall Jearn to read 
or write who cannot prove the possession of property above 
the value of 1500 livres,” or about £62 10s. sterling. And 
it is well known, that the greater part of the lower classes 
in Russia, Austria, and Poland, are, from their situation, 
debarred from the benefits of instruction. 
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ON EDUWMATION. 





PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Tuerz is, perhaps, nothing of more importance 
to the human race, and which has a more direct 
bearing on the happiness of all ranks, than the 
cultivation of the mental faculties, and the acqui- 
sition of substantial knowledge. Whether we 
consider man as a transitory inhabitant of this 
lower world, or as in a state of progression to 
another region of existence—it is of the utmost 
importance, that he be thoroughly acquainted 
with the Great Author of his existence, with the 
general structure of the: universe in which he is 
placed, with the relations in which he stands to 
his fellow-men, and the other beings which sur- 
round him, with the duties he ought to discharge 
to his Creator, and to his own species, with the 
nature of that eternal world to which he is des- 
tined, and with that train of action and of con- 
templation which will prepare him for the enjoy- 
ments of a future and eternal state. All the other 
objects which can employ the attention of the 
human mind must evidently be viewed as in some 
degree subordinate to these. For, on the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge to which we allude, and 
the corresponding course of conduct to which it 
leads, depends the happiness of man, considered 
both as an individual, and as a member of the 
great family to which he belongs—his happiness 
both in the present life, and in the life to come. 


Nothing, however, appears to have been more 


overlooked, in the general arrangements of society, 
than the selection of the most proper means by 
which such important ends are to be accomplished. 
In those nations and societies which, in their pro- 
gress from barbarity, have arrived at only a half- 
civilized state, the acquisition of the means of 
subsistence, and of those comforts which promote 
their sensitive enjoyment, forms almost the exclu- 
sive object of pursuit; and it is not before thoy 
have arrived at a certain stage of civilization, that 
moral and intellectual improvement becomes an 
object of general attention. And, even in those 
nations which have advanced farthest in the path 
of science and of social refinement, the cultivation 
ef the human mind, and the details of education, 
are not considered in that serious light which their 
importance demands. Almost everything else is 
attempted to be accurately adjusted, while the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the mass 
of the community is left either to the direction of 
chance, or to the injudicious schemes of weak and 
ignorant minds. Every one who has acquired a 
smattering of English grammar and arithmetic, 
and who can write his own name, conceives that 
he is qualified to conduct the intellectual improve- 
ment of the young; the most illiterate and super- 
ficial pedants have intruded tiemselves into the 
office of teachers; those who have never had the 
least experience in the art of teaching, nor have 
studied its principles, have assumed the preroga- 
tive of dictating the arrangements and discipline 
of a school; and hence, the office of a teacher of 
youth, which is one of the most important and 
respectable in the social system, has frequently 





been considered’ as connected with the meanest 
talents, and withthe lowest gradations in society. 

Great Britain hasan held a distinguished rank 
among the nations “ef Europe in the scale of 
science and of civilization, and on account of the 
mumerous seminaries of instruction which have 
been established in every quarter of the island. 
Excepting Prussia, the United States of America, 
and the mountains and vales of Switzerland, there 
are few countries in which education is more gen- 
erally appreciated and more widely diffused than 
in the northern district of Great Britain; and the 
effects produced by our literary and scholastic 
establishments are apparent in the desire for know- 
ledge, and the superior intelligence which charac- 
terize the different ranks of our population. When 
we compare ourselves in this respect with the 
Russian boors, the Laplanders, the Calmucks, the 
Cossacks, or the Tartars, or even with the inhab- 
itants of Naples, of Spain, or of Portugal, we 
seem to stand on an eminence to which they can 
scarcely hope to approach for a lapse of ages. 
On the other hand, when we compare ourselves 
with what we ought to be, as beings possessed of 
rational natures, and destined to immortality, and 
as surrounded with the light of science and of 
revelation,—we shall find that we are, as yet, but 
little more than just emerging from the gloom of 
moral depravity and mental darkness. When we 
consider the mass of depravity which is still 


hovering around us, the deplorable ignorance, — 


the superstitious notions, the false conceptions in 
regard to many important truths, the evil pas- 
sions, and the groveling affections, which so gen- 
erally prevail, we must acknowledge that much, 
much indeed, remains to be accomplished, before 
the great body of the people be thoroughly en- 
lightened in the knowledge of all those subjects 
in which they are interested, as rational, account- 
able, and immortal beings, and before they can 
be induced to give a decided preference to moral 
pursuits and intellectual pleasures. And, if this 
is the case in a nation designated civilized and 
enlightened, how thick must be the darkness 
which broods over the inhabitants of other re- 
gions of the globe, how deep the moral debase- 
ment into which they are sunk, and how many 
vigorous efforts must be requisite, ere they can 
be raised to the true dignity of moral and intel- 
lectual agents? If ever this important object is 
to be accomplished—which the predictions of an- 
cient prophesy leave us little room to doubt—it is 
now high time that we arouse ourselves from our 
slumbers, and engage with increased activity and 
zeal in the work of reformation and of rational 
instruction. Let us not imagine that the preach- 
ing of the gospel, in the dull and formal manner 
by which it is at present characterized, will effec- 
tuate this great object, without the use of all the 
efficient means of juvenile instruction we can de- 
vise. While we boast of the privileges of our 
favored land, of the blessings of Divine Revelation, 


and of the enlightened era in which we live; and. 
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while we are endeavoring to impart to distant na- 
tions the blessings of science and of the Christian 
religion;—let us not forget, that there are thou- 
sands of the young generation around us, under 
the show of having obtained a good education, 
rising up in life, in a state of ignorance and vice, 
in consequence of the superficial and injudicious 
modes by which they have been tutored, and 
which prevent them from profiting by the instruc- 
tions of the ministers of religion. 

While the great body of mankind must neces- 
sarily be engaged in manual employments, and 
while it is essential to their happiness, as well as 
to their bodily subsistence, that a portion of their 
time be thus employed;—it would be a highly de- 
sirable object to induce upon their minds a taste 
for intellectual pursuits, and for those pure enjoy- 
ments which flow from a contemplation of the 
works and providence of the Creator, and of those 
moral laws and arrangements which he has or- 
dained for promoting the social order and the eter- 
nal happiness of mankind, in which those hours 
not devoted to worldly business might be occa- 
sionally employed. As manis a being compound- 
ed of a corporeal organized structure, and a system 
of intellectual powers, it evidently appears to have 
been the intention of the Creator that he should 
be frequently employed both in action and in con- 
templation. But when his physical powers only 
are set in motion, and the principal object of his 
activity is to supply the wants of his animal frame, 
he can be considered as little superior to the lower 
orders of animated existence, and must, in a great 
measure, frustrate the end of the Creator in be- 
stowing upon him the faculties of his rationalnature. 

In order to raise mankind from the state of 
mental darkness and moral degradation into which 
they have fallen, it is essentially requisite, that the 
utmost care be bestowed on the proper direction 
of the youthful mind, in its first excursions in the 
physical and moral world; for when it has pro- 
ceeded a certain length, amidst the mists of igno- 

ce and the devious ways of vice, itis extreme- 
ly difficult, if not impossible, to recall it from its 
wanderings to the path of wisdom and felicity. In- 
structions, not merely in reference to sounds and 


accents, and accurate pronunciation, but also in 
relation to important facts, and the various prop- 
erties and relations of objects around them, 
must be communicated at an early age; and 
not merely the names, but the ideas, of the most 
interesting objects in the physical and intellectual 
world, must be conveyed bya succession of well 
defined mental imagery, and sensible illustrations, 
so as to arrest ‘and impress the juvenile mind, and 
excite its energies and affections in the pursuit of 
knowledge and virtue. Without an attention to 
this important object, the business of elementary 
instruction appears to regard man rather as a 
mere machine than as a rational and immor- 
tal being, and seems to be little short of an insult 
offered to the human understanding. ‘The ulti- 
mate object of all scholastic instruction ought 
undoubtedly to be, to convey to youthful minds 
substantial knowledge, to lead them gradually 
into a view of the nature and qualities of the ob- 
jects with which they are surreunded, of the gen- 
eral appearances, motions, and machinery of ex- 
ternal nature, of the moral relations in which they 
stand to the Great Author of their existence, and 
to one another, and of the various duties which 
flow from these relations,—to direct their affec- 
tions, tempers, and passions, in such a channel as 
will tend to promote their own comfort,,and the 
harmony of general society, and to prepare them 
for the nobler employments of an immortal exis- 
tence. Such moral and intellectual instructions 
ought to go hand in hand with the acquisition of 
the various combinations of sounds and syllables, 
and with the mechanical exercises of writing and 
ciphering; otherwise the beneficial consequences, 
which should result from instruction in the com- 
mon branches of education, will be few and unim- 
portant. Whether the prevailing modes of edu- 
cation in this country be calculated to promote the 
ends now stated, will appear, when we come to in- 
vestigate the range of our elementary instruction, 
and the circumstances connected with the manner 
of its communication. Before proceeding to this 
investigation, J shall take a rapid view of the 
present state of education in different civilized na- 
tions. 
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PRESENT STATE OF EDUCATION IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


For a long period, even after the introduction 
-of Christianity among the nations of Europe, the 
education of the young seems to have been in a 
great measure neglected. The records of history 
afford us no details of any particular arrangements 
that were made either by the church or the state 
for promoting this important object. During the 
long reign of Papal superstition and tyrauny, 
which lasted for nearly a thousand years, the in- 
struction of the young appears to have been en- 
tirely set aside, or, at least, to have formed no 
prominent object of attention. The common 
people grew up, from infancy to manhood, igno- 
rant of the most important subjects, having their 
understandings darkened by superstition, their 
moral powers perverted, and their rational facul- 
ties bewildered and degraded, by an implicit sub- 
mission to the foolish ceremonies and absurdities 
inculcated by their ecclesiastical dictators; and 


even many in the higher ranks of life, distinguish- 
ed for their wealth and influence in society, were 
so untutored in the first elements of learning, 
that they could neither read nor write. Ignorance 
was one of the foundations on which the splen- 
dor and tyranny of the Romish hierarchy were 
built, and therefore it would have been contrary 
to its policy, and the schemes it had formed of 
universal domination, to have concerted any mea- 
sures for the diffusion of knowledge and the en- 
lightening of mankind. We read of no nation or 
community, during the dark ages, that devised 
plans for the rational and religious instruction of 
youth, excepting a poor, oppressed, and despised 
people, ‘of whom the world was not worthy”— 
the pious and intelligent, but persecuted Waldenses. 
It appears that a system of instruction prevailed 
among these inhabitants of the valleys of Piedmont, 
seven hundred years ago, more rational and effi- 
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et than has yet been established in the British 
sles. 

It was not until the era of the Reformation that 
seminaries for the instruction of the young began 
to be organized and permanently established. 
Prior to this period, indeed, colleges and univer- 
sities had been founded in most of the countries of 
Christendom; but the instructions communicated 
in those seats of learning were chiefly confined to 
the priestly order, and to the sons of the nobil- 
ity, who aspired after the highest and most lucra- 
tive offices under the hierarchy of Rome. Their 
influence was scarcely felt by the mass of the 
people; and the origin of the earliest of these sem- 
inaries cannot be traced much beyond the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. These new estab- 
lishments, however, with the academical honors 
they conferred on proficients in knowledge, gave a 
powerful impulse to the study of science, and 
greatly increased the number of those who devo- 
ted themselves to the pursuits of learning. It is 
said, that, in the year 1262, there were no less than 
ten thousand students in the university of Bolog- 
na, although law was the only science taught in 
it at that time; and that in the year 1340, there 
were thirty thousand students in the university 
of Oxford. But the education of the middling and 
lower classes of society was still miserably neglect- 
ed. Even in those countries which have since 
been distinguished for scholastic establishments, a 
universal apathy seems to have prevailed, in regard 
to the acquisition of knowledge, and of the first 
elements of education. In the year 1494, a few 
years before Luther began to assail the Romish 
Church, it was enacted by the Parliament of Scot- 
land, ‘that ali barons and substantial freeholders 
throughout the realm should send their children 


to school, from the age of six to nine years, and | 


then to other seminaries, to be instructed in,,the 
laws, that the country might be possessed of per- 
sons properly qualified to discharge the duties of 
sheriffs, and other civil offices.’ Those who. ne- 
glected to comply with the provisions of this 
statute, were subjected to a penalty of twenty 
pounds Scots. This enactment evidently implies, 
that even the influential classes of society, at that 
period, paid little attention to the education even 
of the male branches of their families, and, of 
course, that those in the lowest ranks must have 
been generally, if not altogether deprived of this 
inestimable privilege. It was only after the pass- 
ing of this act, as Dr. Henry remarks, that several 
individuals began to be distinguished for their 
‘classical .acquirements, and that learning was much 
more generally diffused throughout the country. 

At the time of the revival of learning, soon after 
the Reformation, a new impulse was given to the 
human mind, a bold spirit of inquiry was excited 
in the laity, when the vices of the Romish clergy 
were exposed, and their impositions detected; the 
absurdity of many tenets and practices authorized 
by the church was discovered; the futility of the 
arguments by which illiterate monks attempted 
to defend them was perceived; the mystic theo- 
logy of the schools was set aside, as a system 
equally unedifying and obscure; the study of an- 
cient literature was revived; the attention was 
directed to the sacred Scrip“ires, as the only 
standard of religious truth, the legendary tales of 
monkish superstition were discarded, a taste for 
useful knowledge was induced,—and from that 
period, seminaries for the instruction and im- 
provement of the juvenile mind, began to be 
gradually established in many of the countries 
of Europe;—although they are still miserably 
deficient both in point of number, and in the 
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range of instruction which they profess to com- 
municate.—The following isa brief view of the 
present state of education in various countries:— 

United States of America.—Although the sys- 
tem of education has never yet arrived nearly at 
perfection, in any nation, yet the inhabitants of 
the United States may be. considered, on the 
whole, as the best educated people in the world. 
With a degree of liberality and intelligence which 
reflects the highest honor on their character, they 
have made the most ample provision for the ele- 
mentary instruction of all classes; and most of 
their arrangements, in reference to this object, 
appear to be dictated by disinterested benevolence, 
and by liberal and enlarged. views of what is re- 
quisite to promote the moral improvement of so- 
ciety. In the New States, one square mile in 
every township, or one thirty-sixth part of all the 
lands, has been devoted to the support of common 
schools, beside seven entire townships for the 
endowment of larger seminaries. In the older 
States, grants of land have frequently been made 
for the same purposes; but in New England all 
sorts of property are assessed for the support of 
the primary schools, which are established in 
every township.—The following extract from a 
speech of Mr. Webster, a distinguished member 
of Congress, in a convention held at Massachu- 
setts in 1821, displays the principles and practical 
operation of this system, and the grand design it 
is intended to accomplish:—“ For the purpose of 
public instruction,” said this illustrious senator, 
“we hold every man subject to taxation in pro- 
portion to his property; and we look not to the 
question, whether he himself have or have not 
children to be benefited by the education for 
which he pays; we regard it as a wise and liberal 
system of police, by which property and life, and 
the peace of society, are secured. We hope to 
excite a feeling of respectability, and a sense of 
character, by enlarging the capacities and inereas- 
ing the sphere of intellectual enjoyment. By 
general instruction, we seek so far as possible, to 
purify the moral atmosphere; to keep good senti- 
ments uppermost, and to turn the strong current of 
feeling and opinion, as well as the censures of 
law, and the denunciations of religion, against 
immorality and crime. We hope for a security 
beyond the law and above the law, in the preva~ 
lence of enlightened and well-principled moral 
sentiment. We hope to continue and to prolong 
the time, when, in the villages and farm-houses 
of New England, there may be undisturbed sleep 
within unbarred doors. We do not indeed ex- 
pect all men to be philosophers or statesmen; but 
we confidently trust, that by the diffusion of gen- 
eral knowledge and good and virtuous sentiments, 
the political fabric may be secure, as well against 
open violence and overthrow, as against the 
slow but sure. undermining of licentiousness. 
We rejoice that every man in this community 
may call all property his own, so far as he has 
occasion for it to furnish for himself ana his 
children the blessings of religious instruction, and 
the elements of knowledge. This celestial and 
this earthly light he is entitled to by the fundamen- 
tal laws. It is every poor man’s undoubted birth- 
right—it is the great blessing which this consti- 
tution has secured to him—it is his solace in life— 
and it may well be his consolation in death, that 
his country stands pledged, by the faith which it 
has plighted to all its citizens, to protect his child 
ren from ignorance, barbarity, and vice.” 

These are noble sentiments and views, worthy 
of being adopted and reduced to practice by 
every government under heaven; and we trust the 
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period is not far distant when the British senate, 
and every other legislative assembly in Europe, 
shall have their attention directed to the arrange- 
ment of a system of universal education, on an ex- 
pansive and liberal scale, and with such generous 
and disinterested objects in view. : 

There are no states in the Union, nor perhaps 
in any country in the world, so amply provided 
with the means of instruction, as the States of 
New York and New England. In New York,’ 
in 1829, there were no less than 8609 common 
schools, affording education to 468,205 young per- 
sons, which was rather more than a fourth part of 
the entire population! and it is probable, that, 
since that period, the number has considerably 
increased. In Scotland, which is reckoned one 
of the best educated countries in’ Europe, it is 
found that only one in eleven, out of the entire 

population, has the benefit of education.— In 
New England, free schools have been endowed 
by benefactions from different individuals,—and 
the funds thus bequeathed by charity, or public 
spirit, have not been devoured by the cormorants 
of a grasping oligarchy, but prudently and care- 
fully administered—The education given at these 
schools, too, is vastly superior to what is obtained 
at our parish schools. “The general plan of 
education at the public free schools here,’’ says 
Mr. Stuart,* “is not confined to mere reading, 
writing, arithmetic and book-keeping, and the 
ancient and modern languages, but comprehends 
grammar, mathematics, navigation, geography, 
history, logic, political economy, rhetoric, moral 
and natural philosophy. These schools being, as 
stated in the printed regulations, intended to oc- 
cupy the young people from the age of four to 
seventeen, and to form a system of education, ad- 
vancing from the lowest to the highest degree of 
improvement which can be derived from any lite- 
rary seminaries inferior to colleges and universi- 
ties, and to afford a practical and theoretical 
acquaintance with the various branches of useful 
education. There are at present in Boston, 68 free 
schools, beside 23 Sabbath schools, in all of which 
the poorest inhabitant of Boston may have his 
children educated, according to the system of 
education now specified, from the age of four to 
seventeen, without any expense whatever. The 
children of both sexes are freely admitted. The 
funds of those schools are derived from funds and 
bequests from individuals, and grants from the 
legislature and corporations; and enable the trus- 
tees, consisting of twelve citizens elected by the 
inhabitants of each of the twelve wards of the 
city, with the mayor and eight aldermen, to give 
the teachers salaries, varying from 2500 to 800 
dollars a-year.. Tho assistant teachers have 600 
dollars. The trustees elect their teachers, and 
vote their salaries yearly, and no preference is 
given on any principles but those of merit or skill. 
No expense whatever is incurred in these schools 
for the children, except in books. The richer 
classes in Boston formerly very generally patron- 
ized teachers of private schools, who were paid in 
the usual way; but they now find that the best 
teachers are at the head of the public schools, 
and in most cases prefer them—the children of 
the highest and lowest rank enjoying the privi- 
lege, altogether invaluable in a free state, of be- 
ing educated together. 

“In the adjoining State of Connecticut, it has 
been ascertained by actual reports, that one-third 
of the population of about 275,000, attend the 
free schools. The result of tho recent inquiry 
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into the state of education in the State of New 
York, which adjoins New England, and is almost 
equal to it in population, is very much, though 
not entirely the same.—It proved by actual re- 
ports, that 499,434 children, out of a population 
of 1,900,000, were at the same time attending the 
schools, that is, a fourth part of the whole popu- 
lation. Although the public funds of New York 
State are great, these schools are not entirely 
free; but free to all who apply for immunity from 
payment. The amount of the money paid to the 
teachers, by private persons, does not, however, 
amount to one-third of the whole annual expense, 
which is somewhat less than a million of dollars.’ 

Beside the seminaries appropriated to the in- 
struction of the mass of the population, the 
United States contain no less than seventy col- 
leges, in which the ancient and modern languages, 
the mathematical sciences, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Logic, Christian Theology, and other 
branches, are regularly taught, as in the Euro- 
pean universities; but with more attention to the 
moral and religious conduct of the students. 
About the time of the American Revolution, in 
1775, there were 10 colleges; from 1775 to 1800, 
13 were established; from 1800 to 1814, 11 were 
added; and from 1814 to 1834, no less than 36 
colleges have been established. In these colleges, 
5500 students are prosecuting their education, in 
the different departments of Literature and Sci- 
ence.—The American Education Society is just now 
educating 912 young men for the ministry; the 
Presbyterian Petucation Society has 612 students 
under its charge; the Northern Baptist Society has 
250. The whole number at present educated by 
these Societies, including the Episcopalian, Ger- 
man, Lutheran, &c., is 2000. These are exclu- 
sive of a very large number who are paying the 
expenses of their own education, and who are 
equally pious and promising. 

It is to the numerous establishments of educa- 
tion—the extensive range of instruction they 
embrace—the opportunities of instruction afforded 
to the lowest classes of the community—the su- 
perior degree of comfort they enjoy—and to the 
elevation of character promoted by their freo 
institutions, that we are to attribute the non-ex- 
istence, in most parts of the United States, of 
what is usually termed a mob or rabble, and that 
depredations are less frequent, and property 
more secure, than in other countries. In the 
Southern States, indeed, the means of education 
are not so extensive, nor has society advanced to 
such a state of moral and mental improvement, 
as in the Northern. The reason is obvious. 
These States, with a most glaring inconsistency, 
still continue the abettors of slavery, in its most 
disgusting forms. More than one-half of their 
population consists of slaves, who are deemed 
unworthy of enjoying the blessings even of a 
common ‘education. A spirit’ of haughtiness 
and domination prevails among the influential 
classes, barbarous amusements among the lower; 
and Christian morals, the finer feelings of hu- 
manity, and intellectual acquisitions, are too 
frequently disregarded. 

Silesia.—This country, in consequence of the 
exertions of Frederick the Great, is now richly 
furnished with scholastic establishments. Prior 
to 1765, Silesia, like the rest of Europe, was but 
wretchedly provided either with schools or with 
teachers. In the small towns and villages, the 
schoolmasters were so poorly paid, that they could 
not subsist without practicing some other trade 
beside their occupation as instructors; and they 
usually united the character of the village fiddler 
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with that of the village schoolmaster. Frederick 
issued an ordinance, that a school should be kept 
in every village, and that a competent subsistence 
should be provided for the schoolmaster by the 
joint contribution of the lord of the village and 
the tenants. Felbiger, an Augustine monk, be- 
longing to a convent at Sagan, traveled to diffe- 
rent countries to obtain an acquaintance with the 
best modes of teaching. After spending some 
ears at Berlin, to obtain a perfect knowledge of 
the best method of instruction in the schools of 
that city, he returned to Sagan, and made the con- 
vent to which he belonged a seminary for candi- 
dates as schoolmasters. Pattern schools were es- 
tablished at Breslaw, Glatz, and other places, on 
the principles he had adopted, and all candidates 
for the office of teachers, were obliged to attend 
these seminaries, and to practice the method in 
which they were there instructed. The clergy, 
no less than the teachers, were required to go 
through this process, because the superintendence 
of the teachers was to be committed to them. 
After these preparatory matters had been carried 
into effect, an ordinance was published in the 
year 1765, prescribing the mode of teaching, and 
the manner in which the clergy should superin- 
tend the system. The teachers were directed to 
give plain instruction, and upon subjects applica- 
le to the ordinary concerns of life ; not merely 
to load the memory of their scholars with words, 
but to make things intelligible to their under- 
standing, to habituate them to the use of their 
own reason, by explaining every object of their 
lesson, so that the children themselves may be 
able to explain it, upon examination. The school 
tax must be paid by the lord and tenants, without 
distinction of religions. The boys must all be 
sent to school from their sixth to their thirteenth 
year, whether the parents are able to pay the 
school tax or not. For the poor the school 
money must be raised by collections. Every 
parent or guardian who neglects to send his 
child or pupil to school, without sufficient cause, 
is obliged to pay a double tax, for which the 
guardian shall have no allowance. Every curate 
must examine, weekly, the children of the school 
of his parish. A general examination must be 
held annually, by the deans of the districts, of 
the schools within their respective precincts; 
and a report of the condition of the schools, the 
talents and attention of the schoolmasters, the 
state of the buildings, and the attendance of the 
children, made to the office of the vicar-general, 
who is bound to transmit all these reports to the 
royal domain offices, from which orders are issued 
to supply the deficiencies of the schools, and to 
correct any abuses that may be found to prevail. 
If one school suffice for more than one village, 
neither of them must be more than half a German 
mile, or two and one-fourth British miles, distant 
from it in the flat country, nor more than half 
that distance in the mountainous parts. 

This system had at first many difficulties to 
struggle with, from the indolence of the Catholic 
clergy, and their consequent aversion to the new 
and troublesome duty imposed upon them. Their 
zeal was alarmed at the danger arising from this 
diffusion of light to the stability of their church. 
They considered the spirit of innovation, and the 
spirit of inquiry, as equally &2eir natural enemies; 
and the system still finds a certain degree of resis- 
tance from the penurious economy, and the stub- 
born love of darkness, which still prevail in some 
parts of this province. But in so far as it has 
been acted upon, its operation has proved a 
blessing to multitudes. As a proof of its exten- 
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sive effects, the number of schools, in 1752, 
amounted only to 1552; but in 1798, their num- 
ber was more than 3500; and many other facts, 
equally clear, attest the progressive increase of 
knowledge, and a desire for improvement. Be- 
fore the seven years’ war, there had scarcely ever 
been more than one periodical journal or gazette 
published in Silesia at one time; but in 1801, 
there were no less than seventeen newspapers 
and magazines, which appeared by the day, the 
week, the month, or the quarter; many of them 
upon subjects generally useful, and containing 
valuable information and instruction for the peo- 
ple. At the former period, there were but three 
booksellers, and all these at Breslaw; but in 1801, 
there were six in that capital, and seven dispersed 
in the other cities. The number of printing 
presses, and of bookbinders, had increased in a 
similar proportion. Agriculture and manufac- 
tures, too, have been vastly improved and ex- 
tended; so that Silesia is, at this moment, one of 
the most flourishing districts of the Continent. 
The habits of the people have been signally im- 
proved; and they have become among the most 
intelligent, orderly, and industrious, in Europe.* 

Wirtemburg, Baden, Bavaria, §c.—In Wirtem- 
berg, during the last thirty years, the system of 
educatien has been very greatly extended and im- 
proved. A public school is established in every 
parish, and, in some instances, in every ham.et. 
The master receives, as in Scotland, a fixed salary 
from the parish, exclusive of a small fee from the 
pupils, varying according to their aye, and the 
subjects in which they are instructed The fees 
are fixed by government, and are everywhere the 
same. Exclusive of the salaries and fees, the 
masters are furnished with a house, a garden, and, 
in most instances, a few acres of ground, corres- 
ponding to the glebes of the Scottish clergy. The 
law requires thatthe children should be instructed 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic; and it is 
specially enacted, that they shall be instructed in 
the principles of German grammar and composi- 
tion. The books used in the schools of Wirtem- 
berg and Baden, are very superior to those used 
in similar establishments in this country. They 
consist of geographical, biographical, and histori- 
cal works, and elementary treatises on moral 
scienee, natural history, and the principles and 

ractice of the most important and useful arts. 
In all the large schools, the boys and girls are 
kept separate. The girls, in addition to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, are taught all sorts of 
needlework, the knitting of stockings, the making 
of clothes, &c.; receiving at the same time lessons 
in the art of cookery, the management of children, 
and other departments of domestic employment. 
The supervision of the schools is intrusted, in 
every parish or commune, to a committee, con- 
sisting of a few of the principal inhabitants; the 


|clergy of the parish, whether Protestants or 


Catholics, being always ex officio members of the 
committee. This body is intrusted with the duty 
of inspecting the school, and is bound to see 
that the master performs his duty, and that the 
children attend. No particular system of religion 
is allowed to be taught in any of the schools of 
Wirtemberg, and most of the other Germanic 
States: The tuition’ of this important branch is 
left entirely to the clergy and the parents of the 


children, so that the sons and daughters of Catho-. 


lies, Lutherans, Calvinists, Quakers, &c., frequent 
the schools, and live in the utmost harmony. 





* See President Adams’ Letters on Silesia, Quarterly 
Journal of Education, and Glasgow Geography, vol, iii. 
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The greatest desire prevails among the lower 
classes that their children should enjoy the advan- 
tages of the excellent education provided for them; 
but the government, not trusting entirely to this 
feeling, has enacted regulations, by which every 
individual is compelled to send his children to school 
from the age of siz to fourteen years. ‘The public 
functionaries transmit regularly to government, 
once every six months, a list of the children in 
their respective districts, who have attained their 
sixth year; and they are bound to see that they 
are sent to school. -In the event of the parents 
being unable to pay the school fees, a statement 
to that effect is prepared by the parochial authori- 

“ties, and the fees are paid by the public. 

In Bavaria, the beneficial consequences result- 
ing from the establishment of a system of national 
education, have been more apparent than in any 
-other European country. Half a century ago, the 
Bavarians were the most ignorant, debauched, and 
‘slovenly people, between the Gulf of Genoa and 
the Baltic; but, during the last thirty years, no 
people has ever made a more rapid advancement 
than they have done, in the career of knowledge 
and of civilization. The late and present kings 
of Bavaria, have not only swept away myriads of 
abuses, and established a representative system 
of government, but they have laid the only sure 
foundations of permanent and real improvement, 
in the organization of an admirable system of 
national education. A school has been established 
in every parish, to which every one is obliged to 
send his children, from the age of six to fourteen; 
Lyceums, Colleges, and Universities have also 
been instituted, for the use of those who are de- 
sirous of prosecuting their studies; and every 
facility is afforded for the acquisition of the best 
instruction, at the lowest price. The following is 
asummary view of the principal seminaries in 
this country:—Three universities, seven lyceums, 
eighteen gymnasia, twenty-one colleges, thirty- 
five preparatory schools, sixteen houses of educa- 
tion, seven for higher branches, two boarding- 
schools for girls, seven normal schools, one school 
for foreigners, two schools of law, two veterinary 
schools, two schools of midwifery, and two royal 
schools. ‘The public, or national schools, amount 
to 5394; the inspectors to 286; the teachers to 
7114; and the pupils of all classes, to about 
498,000 ;— and, since the population of Bavaria 
is about four millions, it follows, that not less than 
one-eighth of the entire population is at school, 
which is a higher proportion than what attends 
the schools in Scotland. 

Mr. Loudon, the talented editor of the “ Garden- 
er’s Magazine,’’ who traveled over most parts of 
Wirtemberg, Bavaria, and Baden, in 1828, bears 
the most unqualified testimony to the excellence 


-and efficiency of the system of public instruction | 


adopted in these countries, and the beneficial ef- 
fects which have resulted from its operation. 
“From what I have seen,”’ says he, “of Wirtem- 
berg, I am inclined to regard it as one of the most 
civilized countries in Europe. I am convinced 
that the great object of government is more per- 
fectly attained here, than even in Great Britain; 
because, with an almost equal degree of individual 
liberty, there are incomparably fewer crimes, as 
well as far less poverty and misery, Every indi- 
vidual in Wirtemberg reads and thinks; and to 
satisfy one’s self that this is the case, he has only 
to enter into conversation with the first peasant 
he meets; to observe the number and style of the 
journals that are everywhere circulated, and the 
multitude of libraries in the towns and villages. 
I didnot meet with a single beggar in Wirtemberg, 
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and with only one or two in Bavaria and Baden.» 
The dress of the inhabitants of Wirtemberg, as 
well as those of a great part of Bavaria and Baden, 
appeared to me to indicate a greater degree of 

comfort, than I had ever observed in any other 
country, with the exception, perhaps, of Sweden, 
and the Lowlands of Scotland.” 

The above sketches were written two or three 
geare.age: Since that time, M. Victor Cousin’s 

‘Report of the State of Public Instruction,” has 
been published, and translated into English by 
Mrs. Austin. This report, which fills nearly 340 
pages, contains a very full, but rather dry detail, 
of the whole machinery of education in Prussia. 
From this document it appears, that, in 1831, 
there were 22,612 schools, and 27,749 schoolmas- 
ters and mistresses—that the total number of 
children under fourteen years of age was 4,767, 
072; the number between seven and fourteen 
years, 2,043,030, out of which, the number of 
children attending school was 2,021,421, or nearly 
a sixth part of the whole population, which is es- 
timated at about twelve and a half millions. It 
does not appear, from this report, that infant 
schools are established in Prussia, or any institu- 
tion for the instruction of young persons from the 
age of fourteen to twenty, or upward; nor can 
we learn, from anything stated in it, that an intel- 
lectual principle is uniformaly acted upon in the 
details of education. The system presents too 
much of.a military spirit and character, through- 
out all its departments, corresponding to the na- 
ture of a despotic government; and it would re-. 
quire a very considerable modification, before it 
eould, with propriety, be adopted inarepublic ora 
limited monarchy. Many deficiencies in the sys- 
tem likewise require to be supplied. Yet, not- 
withstanding all its defects, it has already produc- 
ed a benign influence or the knowledge and moral 
conduct of the inhabitants of that country; and, in 
a short time, if Britain does not immediately be- 
stir herself in the cause of education, the Prussian 
population will be among the most enlightened in- 
habitants of Europe. 

France.— Notwithstanding the numerous sci- 
entific characters which have appeared in this 
country, and the discoveries and improvements 
they have made in the physical and mathematical 
sciences— the provision for public instruction, 
particularly in the southern departments, is very 
defective. The Revolution of 1789 annihilated al- 
most every existing institution, and those for pub- 
lic instruction among the rest. For a period of 
nearly five years, a whole nation of thirty millions 
of people remained without any regular educa- 
tion. It was, indeed, enacted hy a law of the 13th 
September, 1791, “That a system of public in- 
struction should be. organized; that the publie 
schools should be open to every one; and that no 
fees should be charged for the elementary bran- 
ches. But, amidst the commotions and demora- 
lizing scenes of that period, this law, like many 
others, was never carried into effect; and, at this 
moment, France, with the exception of Spain and 
Portugal, is worse provided with the means of ele- 
mentary instruction, than any other countryes in 
Europe. In the Bulletin des Sciences Geographi- 
ques,”’ vol. xiv, for 1828, it is stated, that “in France, 
the number of children of anage to frequent prima- 
ry schools is nearly 6,000,000, Of this number 
scarcely a million and a half receive instruction.” 
Thus, without adverting to the circumstance of 
ten millions of adults who can neither read nor 
write, according to a recent calculation—there are 
four millions anda half of young Frenchmen, who 
do not receive even the firstrudiments of educa- 
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tion. The children at school, in the thirty-two de- 
partments of the north, are reckoned at 740,846; 
and in the fifty-four departments of the south, 
only 375,931, which is little more than one-thirtieth 
of the population. In Paris there are to be distin- 
guished two populations,— the population already 
enlightened, which comprehends, at most, about 
100,000, souls; and the population which still re- 
mains to be enlightened, which amounts to near- 
ly 800,000. Societies and individuals at Paris and 
other populous towns, exerted themselves to sup- 
ply so great a want; but their efforts being open- 
ly opposed by the clergy, and secretly by the late 
government, were not so successful as they might 
otherwise have been. Schools, wpon the Lancas- 
terian plan, were introduced by the government 
at Paris, and other large towns; but the benefits 
of the system were extended only to professed 
Catholics;—none but Catholic teachers were em- 
ployed, and the Protestants were left ‘to educate 
their children the best way they could. In con- 
sequence of this deficiency of instruction, igno- 
rance and superstition, irreligion and immorality 
prevail over a large portion of the kingdom, even 
amidst the light of literature and science with 
which they are surrounded; and a considerable 
period must elapse before the mental darkness can 
be dispelled, and the moral mischief it has produced 
be completely eradicated. It is to be hoped, now 
that the influence of the Catholic priests has been 
diminished, and liberal measures of policy in- 
troduced, that a moreextensive system of elemen- 
tary instruction will be established; and we are 
happy to understand that the attention of the Goy- 
ernment of Louis Philip, has been directed to this 
object, and that measures have been brought for- 
ward in order to itsaccomplishment. In the year 
1831, M. V. Cousin was sent as a deputation to 
Prussia from the government of France to acquire 
a knowledge of the details and regulations connect- 
ed with the Prussian system of education. Since 
his return, numerous schools have been establish- 
ed on the principles of the Prussian system, and 
there is now a prospect, that, in the course of a 
few years, an efficient system of education will be 
established in that country.—According to the la- 


test statistical accounts, the number of children | 


who are learning to read, now amounts to 2,000, 
000: the number of primary elementary schools is 
35,007; of superior primary schools, 370; of pri- 
vate schools, 9092; total, 44,269. The number of 
boys attending these schools is, 1,175,248; and of 
girls, 731,773. The. total expense of primary in- 
struction is 10,162,706 franes, or about £423,446. 
Of this expense there is paid by the Communes, 
7,693,793 fr.; by the Departments, 2,063,072 fr.; 
and by the State, 405,841 fr.; or about £16,910—a 
very paltry sum when compared with the magni- 
tude and importance of the object. 

Spain.— In this country there are few establish - 
ments for the diffusion of the first rudiments of 
knowledge. The lower classes seldom learn to 
read or write; those above them are as seldom in- 
structed in anything but those two accomplish- 
ments, and the elements of arithmetic. Such as 
are intended for the learned professions attend a 
Latin school for three or four years; and since the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, these schools are not nu- 
merous. Some private establishments, for the in- 
struction of the boys in Latit were rising at the 
time of the French invasion, and a desire of im- 
provement in the method of teaching was showing 
itself among the teachers.’’** When we consider 
that the education of youth in this country is com- 
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mitted chiefly to monks, we may rest satisfied, 
that, in general, its plans and objects are very lim- 
ited and defective. Nor is the system much im- 
proved, when the student proceeds to the univer- 
sity. He is there taught little else but the logic and 
natural Philosophy of Aristotle, and the theology 
of Thomas Aquinas. If a Spaniard, therefore, 
attain to anything like true knowledge, he must 
either leave his country in the search, or teach 
himiself in the best way his fancy may devise.— 
The same remarks, with aslight modification, will 
apply to the neighboring kingdom of Portugal, 
where Papal superstition and tyranny exist in all 
their fullnessand rigor. As the numerous swarms 
of priests, monks, and friars, that infest this coun- — 
try, are almost universally ignorant, and not un- 
frequently vicious,—as they are bigoted in the ex- 
treme to the established religion and its childish cer- 
emonials, and as the general diffusion of knowledge 
wouldstrike at the foundation of their ecclesiastical 
system,—it cannot be supposed that they will show 
much zeal either in making their scholars liberal and 
intelligent, or in enlarging and improving the 
general system of instruction. Several genera- 
tions must elapse, and numerous and important 
changes be effected, before we can expect that the 
great body of the Spaniards and Portuguese can 
become enlightened and moralized. 

Russia.—lt is only of late years that the atten- 
tion of the Russian government has been directed 
to the promotion of education throughout that 
extensive empire; and several ages will be requi- 
site, before its half-civilized inhabitants be raised 
from the state of mental debasement in which 
they have been so long immersed. During the 
reign of the late emperor Alexander, Lancasterian 
schools and other seminaries were established in 
different parts of European Russia, and Bible so- 
cieties, for distributing the Scriptures among the 
lower orders, were patronized by the Emperor, 
Prince Gallitzin, the archbishops, and other dis- 
tinguished characters. It appears that in the be- 
ginning of 1830, the emperor Nicholas gave his 
sanction to certain regulations, providing for the 
establishment of primary schools in the several 
villages appertaining to the crown. The object 
of these seminaries is to diffuse useful knowledge 
among the peasantry, and to furnish the villages 
with individuals who may actas writers. Gratuit- 
ous instruction is to be afforded in these schools to 
youths of not less than eight years of age, in the 
catechism, reading books and written documents, 
writing, and the first four operations of arithme- 
tic. The lessons are to open after their return 
from labor, and to continue until it be resumed; 
with the exception of Sundays and festivals, they 
are to occupy four hours a-day. Permission is, 
however, given to the teacher to assemble his 
pupils for the purpose of repeating their lessons, 
even while they are working in the fields: but 
this cannot take place without the consent of the 
villagers. The expenses of these schools are to 
be defrayed out of the territorial income of the 
villages, and the first essays ate intended to be 
made in the governments of St. Petersburg and 
Pscov. 

Switzerland.—This country, remarkable for the 
sublimity of its mountain .scenery, the fertility 
of its vales, and the beauty of its expansive lakes, 
—is no less remarkable for the means of educa- 
tion it possesses, and the consequent intelligence 
and moral order of its inhabitants. In this re- 
spect, it is scarcely inferior to the best educated 
countries in Europe. The proportion of the in- 
habitants undergoing the process of instruction is 
greater than that of either France, England or 
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Scotland. In the Pays de Vaud, this proportion 
amounts to one-eighth of the population, which is 
more than the average of the othet countries of 
Europe, where systems of instruction have been 
established; so that the inhabitants of this dis- 
trict of Switzerland, have generally been con- 
sidered by travelers as the most intelligent 
and the best educated among the European na- 
tions. 

The celebrated school of Pestalozzi at Yverdun, 
in the Pays de Vaud, has been visited and cele- 
brated by every traveler. This was among the 
first seminaries in which the intellectual system 
was introduced, in which the rationale of every 

subject taught is explained and illustrated, and the 
intellectual faculties stimulated and brought into 
exercise. It embraces, also, the plan of mutual 
instruction, as exemplified in the schools of Bell 
and Lancaster. The establishment of the School 
of Industry of M. Fellenberg at Hofwyl, in the 
Canton of Berne, has also been deservedly cele- 
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brated. The object of this seminary is to coi- 
bine scholastic education with industrious ha- 
bits, and a knowledge of the best manner of 
performing mechanical and agricultural opera- 
tions. Although, at Hofwyl, the principles and 
practice of Agriculture are the chief objects of at- 
tention, yet the general principles of the institution 
and the mode of instruction might, in towns, be 
successfully applied to mechanical operations and 
«manufacturing processes of every description. It 
has given a great impulse to education throughout 
the country, and has produced some very eminent 
scholars. Not only the lower classes, but pupils 
of the highest rank come to this seminary, from 
Germany, France, England, and other parts of 
Europe. In most of the cantons, education is a 
matter of state, persons of the greatest respecta- 
bility are engaged in the business of instruction, 
and the arrangements of the system of tuition 
are under the immediate direction and protection 





of the government. 


CHAPTER II. 


STRICTURES ON THE MODE IN WHICH EDUCATION HAS GENERALLY BEEN 
CONDUCTED. 


Tuere are few subjects which have so frequently 
engaged the attention of the literary public as the 
instruttion of the young; and yet there is no 
subject about which so many vague and errone- 
ous notions generally prevail. No term in our 
language has been more abused and misapplied 
than that of education. By the great majority 
of our countrymen it is considered as consisting 
merely in the acquisition of pronunciation, spel- 
ling, and grammar—of writing, casting accounts, 
and the knowledge of languages; and these ac- 
quisitions are considered of value chiefly as they 
prepare the individual for engaging in certain 
secular employments, and are instrumental in 
procuring his subsistence. By others it has been 
confined to the communication of the elements 
of thought, and the improvement of the intellect; 
and, by a comparatively small number, it has been 
regarded chiefly as the formation of character, 
and the cultivation of moral habits. But, to nei- 
ther of these objects is education to be exclusively 
confined. It consists of a comprehensive and har- 
monious combination of them all, including every 
mean and every mode of improvement by which 
intelligent beings may be trained to knowledge and 
virtue—qualified for acting an honorable and re- 
spectable part on the theater of this world, and 
prepared for that immortal existence to which 
they are destined. It is deeply to be regretted, 
that, up to the present hour, with a very few ex- 
ceptions—in an age.deemed liberal and enlightened 
—the system on which education has generally 
been conducted is repugnant to the dictates of 
reason, inefficient for enlightening and meliorating 
the human mind, and is little short of an insult 
offered to the understandings of the young. While 
almost every initiatory book has for its motto, 
and every teacher can readily repeat the follow- 
ing lines of Thomson,— 


“Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, » 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
Aud pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind,” 





the great objects which education ought to pro- 
mote have been miserably neglected. A farrago 
of words has been substituted in the place of 
things; the elements of language have been pre- 
ferred to the elements of thought; the key of 
knowledge has been exhibited instead of know- 
ledge itself; and the youthful mind, at the ter- 
mination of the common process of instruction, 
is almost as destitute of ideas as at its commence- 
ment. At that period of life when the minds of 
the young are beginning to expand—when they 
ardently thirst after novelty and variety—when 
they are alive to the beauties and sublimities of 
nature, and listen with delight to the descriptions 
of other countries, and the tales of other times— 
instead of being gratified with the exhibition of 
all that is interesting in the scenes of creation 
and the history,of man—they are set down in 
a corner to plod over unknown characters and 
strange sounds—no pleasing objects are exhibited 
to inspire them with deljght—their memories are 
burdened, and even tortured, while their under- 
standings are neglected; and, after many painful 
efforts, intermingled with cries and tears, while 
the detested lash is hanging over their heads, they 
are enabled to repeat, like a number of puppets, 
their medley of grammar rules, their psalms, their 
hymns, their catechisms, and their speeches from 
the English ,and Roman classics, pouring out 
their words with a velocity like water bursting 
from a spout, without a single correct idea con- 
nected with their exercises, ¢ understanding neither 
what they say, nor whereof they affirm.’’—Hence 
it has too frequently happened, that the school- 
room has been viewed as a prison, their teachers 
as a species of tyrants, and the scholastic exer- 
cises in which they are engaged, as repugnant to 
their natural vivacity, and subversive of their 
youthful pleasures. Hence they have, frequently 
been driven to the village school, like sheep to the 
slaughter, and like criminals to a jail, or carried 
on the shoulders of their companions, amidst 
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cries, and lamentations, and 
ishment. 

In seminaries of a higher order than those to 
which I now allude, five or six years are gene- 
rally spent in learning the declension of nouns, 
the conjugation of verbs, and the rules of syntax, 
and in acquiring a smattering of the Roman 
classics; while, at the close of this tedious, and to 
the pupil, revolting process, he retires from the 
seminary to the shop, the counting-house, or the 
university, nearly as ignorant of the common 
phenomena of nature, of the sublime discoveries 
of modern times, of the principles of the arts and 
sciences, and the laws of moral action, as if he 
had been born in Patagonia, or in the center of 
New Holland. If he has acquired anything at all, 
which may be denominated knowledge, it consists 
chiefly in a jumble of notions about the squab- 
bles of heathen gods and goddesses, detached 
fragments of Roman history, the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid, the fictions of Pagan mythology, and 
the revengeful encounters of destroying armies 
and ambitious despots. While his mind is fa- 
miliar with the absurdities and impieties of ancient 
superstition and idolatry, he not unfrequently 
quits the scene of instruction as ignorant of the 
character and attributes of the true God, of the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, and of the 
tempers which it inculcates, as if-he had been 
tutored in a Pagan land. 

Even in those seminaries which are devoted to 
the religious instruction of the young, the same 
absurd and inefficient system to which I have al- 
luded is too frequently acted upon. Instead of 
exhibiting to the understandings of the young the 
character and perfections of the Deity, and the 
truths of Christianity, by familiar and popular il- 
lustrations deduced from the economy of nature and 
the facts of revelation, a great proportion of their 
Sabbath-school exercises consists in repeating, 
with a disgusting flippancy and vociferation, their 
catechisms, psalms, paraphrases, hymns, and scrip- 
ture passages, assigned them as tasks, and in lis- 
tening to the erude expositions of certain abstract 
theological dogmas, to which they can attach no 
precise or well-defined notions, and which do not 
enter into the essence of the Christian system. 
In certain schools of this description, I have wit- 
nessed the attention of the children almost exclu- 
sively directed to the mere repetition of the Shorter 
Catechism, and other compends of divinity, and 
that, too, in a most inaccurate, irreverent, and 
vociferous manner, without a single attempt being 
made to convey any idea to the understanding of 
the nature of the truths repeated—while the cate- 
chumens seemed to be much gratified and relieved 
in having got their memories disburdened of the 
ungracious tasks imposed upon them. In other 
schools, where the teachers had acquired a smat- 
tering of systematic theology—after the memo- 
rial tasks were dispatched —I have listened to a 
series of crude dissertations addressed to the young 
respecting the coyenant of works and of grace, 
predestination, absolute and conditional decrees, 
faith, the Trinity, and similar topics, together 
with long-winded exhortations, occasionally inter- 
mingled with boisterous and unhallowed threats 
and denunciations, because the young did not 
yield a profound attention to such abstract spec- 
ulations. Yet all this goes bw the name of re- 
ligious instruction; and, whet it is found to pro- 
duce little influence on the moral conduct of the 
young, the effect is attributed solely to the corrup- 
tion of human nature, and to the withholding of 
the influences of divine grace,—a sentiment which 
goes far to attribute to the “Only 
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Wise God’? application of its rules to composition, 
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those effects which are produced by the folly and 
the injudicious schemes of men.—As it is painful 
to exercise the memory to any extent on words 
unconnected with ideas, so it frequently happens, 

that a disrelish for religion and its services is in- 
duced, in consequence of the labor and drudgery 

with which they are thus associated. In these 

seminaries, too, the duties of Christian morality 

are too frequently thrown into the shade. Chris- 
tianity is not a mere theory, but a practical system; 
for all its historical details, its doctrines and pre- 
cepts, its promises and threatenings, have an ulti- 
mate reference to the regulation of the temper and 

affections, the direction of the conduct, and to the 
general renovation of the moral powers of man, 
in order to his preparation for a higher state of 

moral and intellectual excellence. And, therefore, 
it ought to be one of the grand objects of religious 
instruction to cultivate the moral powers, to direct 
the temper and affections, and to show, by famil- 
iar illustrations taken from the scenes of active: 
life, how the principles of Christianity ought to 
operate in all the diversified circumstances and re- 
lations of society —But, leaving this topic, in the 
meantime, let us attend a little more particularly 
to the range of instruction in our common initia- 
tory schools. 

After a knowledge of the characters of the al- 
phabet and of the principal elementary sounds is 
acquired, the scholar isled through a series of dry 
and uninteresting lessons and spelling exercises in 
which his memory and his faculty of pronuncia- 
tion are solely exercised. The New Testament 
is next put into his hand, and, after reading a por- 
tion of it with great difficulty and awkwardness, 
and before he is capable of reading one sentence 
with ease and accuracy, he is introduced to such 
books as ‘“Barrie’s Collection,’? and ‘ Tyro’s 
Guide,’’ and “Scott’s Beauties of Eminent Wri- 
ters,’’ in which there is scarcely one selection in- 
teresting to a youthful mind, or level to its com- 
prehension. But this circumstance seems to be 
considered by many as a matter of no importance ; 
for it is seldom or never that an attempt is made 
to convey to the minds of youth the zdeas contain- 
ed in the lessons they read and commit to memo- 
ry. During these reading exercises, the Shorter 
Catechism is put into their hands, in order that its 
vocables may be committed to memory; and that, 
too, at so early a period, that they find the great- 
est difficulty in mastering the pronunciation of the 
long and technical terms with which it abounds, 
Through this ungracious task they struggle with 
the greatest reluctance, and generally, too, with- 
out annexing a single idea to any of the answers 
they repeat. They are soon afier, perhaps before 
they are seven years of age, introduced to the study 
of English grammar; and, after feeling much apa+ 
thy and not a little disgust at this abstract science, 
and experiencing many days,and hours of ungrate- 
ful labor, they are able to repeat a few of its rules, 
definitions, and declensions. . Like so many par- 
rots, they can tell us by rote, what is a verb, an 
adverb, or a preposition, or that “conjunctions 
which imply contingency require the subjunctive 
mood,”’ without understanding what they say, or 
annexing a clear idea to any of the rules or defini- 
tions they repeat. By turning over Scott’s or Pul- 
ton’s Dictionary, they learn that virtue is a noun, 
because n is annexed to it—that, to write is a verb, 
because v is annexed to it—and that jrom is a pre- 
position, because pre is annexed to it; but, beyond 
such reasons they seldom attempt to aspire; and 
after two or three years’ training in such exerci- 
ses, they know little more of the subject, or of the 
than when 
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they first commenced. The principal acquisition 


made, is a facility in finding out words in a dic- | 


tionary, without any attention being paid to their 
meaning—an object which may easily be accom- 
plished in a few days. The useful art of writing is 
next attempted to be taught; and, in most instan- 
ces, a far greater degree of importance is attached 
to the acquirement of an “elegant text,”’ or a “fine 
running hand,” than to the cultivation of the mor- 
al and intellectual powers, and the acquisition of 
substantial knowledge.—Arithmetic follows in the 
rear, and the scholar, after hurrying through its 
four fundamental rules, without any sensible ilus- 
trations of the different operations, is exercised in 
calculations respecting Tare and Tret, Interest and 
Annuities, the Square and Cube Root, Exchange, 
Discount and Equation of Payments, before he has 
the least knowledge of the nature of these transac- 
tions; and, consequently, like one walking in the 
dark, is unable to perceive the drift and tendency 
of most of his operations, or the foundation of the 


rules by which he calculates; and hence it hap- | 


pens that, when he actually engages in the busi- 
ness of real life, he has almost the whole of his 
arithmetical processes to study over again, and to 
re-investigate the foundations, objects, and princi- 
ples of his operations, in their applications to the 
transactions in which he is engaged. 

In fine, during the whole of the process now 
described, the moral powers of the young are ina 
great measure overlooked, and the business of 
moral tuition shamefully neglected. To improve 
their tempers and affections, and to bend them into 
that direction which will tend to promote their own 
happiness and that of others, is considered as a 
matter of inferior moment, in which teachers are 
very little, if at all, interested. It forms, at least, 
no prominent object, in our schools, 'to meliorate 
the tempers of the young, to counteract the prin- 
ciples of malice, envy, and revenge—to inspire 
them with kindness and benevolence—and to train 
them to moral excellence. On the contrary, the 
mode in which they are treated has frequently a 
tendency to produce obstinacy, dissimulation, super- 
stition, pride, hatred, and disaffection. The spirit of 
unchristian emulation, contention, and revenge is 
indirectly fostered by the books they read, the dis- 
cipline by which they are trained, the amusements 
in which they indulge, the false maxims and pa- 
gan sentiments which are interwoven through the 
whole course of their education, and by the admi- 
ration which is attempted to be excited in their 
breasts for barbarous heroes and the butchers of 
mankind. The active powers of the young being 
thus allowed to take the natural bent of their de- 
praved inclinations, selfishness, pride, malice, and 
other malignant passions, are allowed to spring up 
and flourish, without feeling the force of those 
salutary checks which might impede their pro- 
gress, or destroy them in the bud; and thus per- 
verse habits and dispositions are induced, which 
“grow with their growth, and strengthen with 
their strength,”’ until at length they display them- 
selves with diabolical energy in the scenes of do- 
mestic life, and on the theater of the political 
world, amidst the contentions of communities and 
“the tumults of the people.” 

Such is the amount of the education which the 
great mass of our population receive prior to their 
entrance on the scene of active life. To affirm 
that it is attended by no beneficial effects, would 
be to fly in the face of all observation and experi- 
ence. It prepares the mind, in some measure, for 
certain avocations in ‘civil society, and for the 
reception of knowledge in afterlife, should it ever 
be exhibited in a more judicious and intelligent 
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manner; and, in some instances, when combined 
with judicious domestic instruction, it will assist 
and direct the pupil, in the pursuit of knowledge 
and of mental enjoyments. But, considered by 
itself, as a system of culture for rational and im- 
mortal beings, in order to the development of 
their moral and intellectual powers, and as a pre- 
paration for a higher state of existence, it is muse- 
rably deficient, both in the means which are em- 
ployed, in the range of instruction, and in the 
objects which it is calculated to accomplish.—To 
illustrate this position is the object of the follow- 
ing remarks. . 

I. In the first place, one glaring defect which 
runs through the whole system of initiatory in- 
struction (except in very rare instances) is that 
no attempt is made to convey ideas to the youthful 
mind, along with the elementary sounds of language 
and the art of pronunciation. Provided children 
can mouth the words, and vociferate with alacrity 
the different sentences contained in their lessons, 
it appears to be a matter of little importance in 
the eyes either of teachers or of parents, whether 
or not they appreciate the meaning of any ene 
portion of the sentiments they read. Although 
the great object of education is “to teach the 
young idea how to shoot,” it is almost the only 
object which is thrown into the shade; and those 
scholastic exercises which are only the means of 
education, are almost exclusively attended to as 
if they were the end. The young are thus treated 
as if they were only so many puppets, placed on 
a stage to exhibit a series of mechanical move- 
ments, and as if they were, not possessed of the 
smallest portion of intellect, and were entirely 
destitute of affections and passions. Yet, it is un- 
deniable, from fact, that children, at avery early 
age, are capable of receiving a variety of ideas into 
their minds, and of exercising their reasoning pow- 
ers respecting them. Present an engraved land- 
scape to.a boy of four or five years of age, especial- 
ly as exhibited through the Optical Diagonal Ma- 
chine, where he will see every object in its true 
perspective as it appears in nature—he will at 
once recognize and describe, in his own way, the 
houses, the streets, the men, the women, the roads» 
and carriages, and the land and water of which it 
is composed, and express his opinion respecting 
them. Present well-executed engravings of a 
horse, a cow, a lion, an elephant, or a monkey, 
and he will soon learn to distinguish the one 
from the other, and will feel delighted with every 
new exhibition that is made to him of the objects 
of nature or of art. And, therefore, if sensible 
objects, level to his capacity, and range of 
thought, and with which he is in some measure 
acquainted, were uniformly exhibited in his first 
excursions in the path of learning, his progress 
in knowledge would nearly correspond to his ad- 
vancement in the art of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion. The absurdity of neglecting the cultivation 
of the understanding, in the dawn of life, and 
during the progress of scholastic instruction, 
however common it may be, is so obvious and 
glaring, that it scarcely requires a process of rea- 
soning to show its irrationality, if we admit that 
the acquisition of knowledge ought to be one of 
the great ends of education. What important 
purpose can be gained by a number of boys and 
girls spending a series of years, in pronouncing, 
like so many parrots, a number of articulate 
sounds, to which they annex no corresponding 
ideas or impressions, and which cost them so 
much pain and anxiety to acquire? What is the 
use of the art of reading, if it be not made the 
medium by which knowledge and moral improve- 
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ment may be communicated? And, if we neglect 
to teach youth to apply this mean to its proper 
end, while ‘they are under regular tuition, how 
can we reasonably expect, that they. will after- 
‘ward apply it, of their own accord, when a suf- 
ficient stimulus is wanting? By neglecting to 
connect the acquisition of useful information with 
the business of elementary instruction, we place 
the young nearly in the same predicament as we 
ourselves should be placed, were we obliged from 
day to day, to read and repeat long passages from 
the writings of Confucius, the Alcoran of Ma- 
homet, or the Shasters of Bramah, in the Chinese, 
the Turkish and the Hindoo languages, while we 
understood not the meaning of a single term. 
And how painful and disgusting should we feel 
such a revolting exercise!—The consequence of 
this absurd practice is, that, instead of exciting 
desires for further acquisitions in learning,—in a 
majority of instances, we produce a disgust to 
every species of mental exertion and improve- 
ment; instruction becomes unpleasant and irk- 
some, both to the teacher and the scholar; the 
child leaves school without having acquired any 
real knowledge, and destitute of any relish for- it, 
and seldom afterward makes any use of the in- 
structions he received for the further cultivation 
of his mind in wisdom and virtue. To this cause, 
perhaps, more than to any other, is to be attributed 
the deplorable ignorance which still pervades the 
mass of our population, notwithstanding the for- 
mal process of instruction they undergo,— and 
the little relish they feel for devoting their leisure 
hours to the improvement of their minds, and to 
those pursuits which are congenial to rational and 
immortal natures. 

Il. Another defect which pervades the whole 
system of scholastic instruction in our country, 
and of which the former is a native consequence, 
is, that there is scarcely one of our elementary books 
adapted to the capacities of youth, and calculated to 
excite their attention and affections, by its interesting 
and instructive details. 

Not to mention the dry and uninteresting lists 
and details contained in most of our spelling- 
books, and the vague and somber moral instruc- 
tions they exhibit—let us fix our attention, for a 
moment, on the general train of subjects con- 
tained in “Barrie’s Collection,’ and ‘ Tyro’s 
Guide,” and in “Scott’s Beauties of eminent 
writers,”’—the books most commonly used in the 
parochial and other schools in this country,—and 
we shall soon perceive that they are everything 
but calculated for the purpose intended. These 
works (which, like some others of the same fry, 
seem to have been constructed by means of the 
scissors) chiefly contain extracts illustrative of the 
beauties of sentiment and composition:—Speeches 
on political subjects formerly delivered in the Ro- 
man, Grecian, and British Senates—characters of 
Pope, Dryden, Milton, or Shakespeare—descrip- 
tions of the battles of Poictiers, Hastings, Agin- 
court, and Bannockburn—abstract eulogiums on 
virtue, oratory, and the art of criticism—prosing 
dissertations on the cultivation of taste—on hap- 
piness, retirement, and meditation—Speeches and 
Epilogues of stage-players, political disquisitions, 
foolish tales, parables and allegories— f'alstaff’s 
encomiums on sack—Hamlet’s advice to players— 
Epilogue of Garrick for the bené#t of decayed ac- 
tors—the Drunken Knight and his brawling lady 
appeased—Speeches of Quinctius Capitolinus, of 
Romulus to his citizens, of Hannibal to Scipio, 
and of Galgacus to his army—Hast India Com- 

any’s address on the junction of Spain and 
Franses Walpole and Mr. Pitt’s Parliamen- 





tary debates—Extracts from the Poems of Aken- 
side, Thompson, Milton and Young—Speech of 
Sin to Satan—Speech of Satan in his infernal 
palace of Pandemonium — Moloch’s speech to 
Satan — Belial’s Speech in reply—Satan’s so- 
liloquy—the combat of the Horatii and the Curiatii 
—Captain Bobadil’s method of defeating an army 
—Clarence’s dream—Norval and Glenalvon’s re- 
vengeful encounter— Lord and Ludy Randolph, 
Sir Charles and Lady Racket—Sempronius’ speech 
for war— Description of Queen Mab— Ossian’s 
address to the sun—Soliloquy of Dick the Apothe- 
cary’s apprentice—Alexander’s feast — Blair’s 
Grave—Young’s Life, Death, and Immortality— 
Queen of the Fairies—the Wolf and the @rane— 
the Town Mouse and the Country Mouse—the 
Tailor and the Conjurer—the Old Man and his 
Ass—with a multifarious medley of pieces of a 
similar description. 

These comprehend a fair specimen of the promis 
nent subjects’ selected, in our common school- 
books, for the purpose of training the youthful mind 
im knowledge and virtue. J have no hesitation in 
asserting, that more unsuitable subjects, consistent 
with common decency, could scarcely have been 
sclected, and that they are little short of a direct 
insult offered to the youthful understanding. The 
compilers of such collections, either suppose, that 
the juvenile mind, at the age of eight or nine 
years, when such selections are put into their 
hands, has embraced a range of thought and con- 
templation far beyond what it is capable of in or- 
dinary cases, or they wish to insult their imbecile 
minds, by offering them stenes instead of bread, 
or they rake together their extracts at random, 
without considering whether they are at all suited 
to the class of persons to whom they are addressed. 
Tor there is not one lesson out of twenty which 
is level to the range of thought, and to the ca- 
pacity of the youthful mind, in its first outset in 
the path of science, even although parents and 
teachers were to attempt an explanation of the 
passages which are read; as they embody descrip- 
tions and allusions respecting objects, events, and 
circumstances, which cannot be duly appreciated 
without a previous course of study; and they 
abound with a multitude of abstract speculations 
which can never convey well-defined ideas to the 
understandings of the young. What ideas cana 
boy of seven or eight years old form of the Par- 
liamentary debates of Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Pitt, or 
Sir Robert Walpole; of the’speech of Marcus 
Valerius on a dispute between the Patricians 
and the Plebeians concerning the form of govern- 
ment; of dissertations on the art of criticism; of 
Belial’s speech to Moloch; or even of Blair’s 
Grave, or Young’s Life, Death, and Immortality; 
—or what interest can he be supposed to feel in 
such themes and discussions? I appeal to every 
one of my readers, if, at the age now specified, 
they ever understood such selections, or felt grati- 
fied and improved by perusing them. It is an 
absurdity, at once perceptible, that the beauties 
of sentiment and composition which are apprecia- 
ted and relished by persons of refined taste, at the 
age of twenty or thirty, will be equally relished 
and admired by children of eight or ten years of 
age; and yet, from an examination of our initia- 
tory school-books, it is undeniable, that on a false 
principle of this kind, almost all our elernentary 
works have been constructed. ti. : 

But, it is farther to be regretted, that this is not 
the only fault that can be, charged upon these 
productions. They exhibit scenes and sentiments 
which ought not to be familiarized to the minds 
of children, and which are repugnant to the spirit 
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and practice of genuine Christianity. In almost 
every page, both of the prosaic and poeticextracts, 
the war gong is ever and anon resounding in our 
ears, and “ the confused noise of the warrior, with 
garments rolled in blood.’ The Cesars, the Al- 
exanders, and the Buonapartes, of ancient and 
modern times, instead of being held up to execra- 
tion as the ravagers and destroyers of mankind, 
are set forth to view as glorious conquerors and 
illustrious heroes, whose characters and exploits 
demand our admiration and applause. And if, at 
any time, the minds of the young imbibe the sen- 
timents which pervade their lessons, it is generally 
when they breathe a warlike spirit, and exhibit those 
desolations and ravages which ambition and revenge 
have produced in the world,—and when they them- 
selves are trained to spout at an examination, and, 
arrayed in warlike habiliments,with guns, or spears, 
or darts, to ape the revengeful exploits ofa Norval 
and aGlenalvon. I have beheld the young, when 
engaged in such exhibitions, eulogized and ap- 
plauded by their examinators, and surrounding 
spectators, more than on account of all the other 
scholastic improvements they had acquired. To 
this cause, doubtless, as well as to others, is to be 
attributed the spirit of warfare and contention 
which still reigns on the theater of the political 
world, and which has desolated, and disgraced, 
and demoralized, every nation under heaven. I 
have known a teacher who has turned over page 
after page, in some of the works now referred to, 
in search of a passage worthy of being committed 
te memory by his pupils, and who could not in 
conscience fix upon any one, in a long series of 
extracts, on account of its being imbued with this 
anti-christian spirit, In addition to this striking 
characteristic of our school-collections, and in 
perfect accordance with it—it may also be stated, 
that Pride, Ambition, Revenge, and other Pagan 
virtues, are sometimes held up to view as the 
characteristics of a noble and heroic mind; and 
swearing, lying, brawling, aud deceit, are fre- 
quently exhibited in so ludicrous a manner, as 
almost to win the affections, and to excite ap- 
probation, 

But, in fine, although the selections to which I 
allude were level to the comprehensions of the 
young, and untinged with anti-christian senti- 
ments—what is the amount of all the knowledge 
and instruction they contain? They embrace no 
perspicuous system of interesting and useful in- 
formation,—scareely anything that bears on the 
cultivation of Christian dispositions,—no exhibi- 
tions of the scenes of Nature and Art in which 
the young may afterward be placed,—little in- 
formation respecting the works of God, the reve- 
lations of his word, or the useful inventions of 
men. The beauties which adorn the scenery of 
nature, the wonders of Creating Power, as dis- 
played in the earth, the air, the ocean, and the 
heavens ; the displays of Divine Wisdom and 
Goodness, which everywhere surrounds us; the 
mild and pacific virtues of Christianity, which 
ought.equally to adorn the prince and the peasant; 
the ayocations and amusements of domestic life ; 
the scenery of the country, the city, and the vil- 
lage, or the important facts contained in the Sa- 
cred history,—are seldom or never detailed, with 
interesting simplicity, in this class of publications, 
And, are a few extracts from old plays and novels, 
romances and fables, Pagan mythology and Par- 
liamentary debates—from the speeches of Roman 
orators and the epilogues of stage-players, to be 
considered as the most agreeable and substantial 
food for the youthful intellect, and as the most 
Jidicious process for imbuing it with useful know- 
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ledge, and preparing it for the employments of 
an immortal existence? Are the absurd opinions 
of Roman and Grecian poets and warriors, re- 
specting their gods, their heroes, and their religion, 
and the polluted streams of heathen morality, to 
be substituted in the room of the simple and sub- 
lime delineations of revelation, the pure principles. 
of the gospel, and the noble discoveries of mo- 
dern science? If so,—then let us not boast of 
imparting to our children a rational and a Chris- 
tian education. 

I have alluded more particularly to the works 
above-mentioned, because they are most frequently 
used in our borough and parochial schools; but I 
know no works of this kind, published in this 
country, with the exception of two or three vol- 
umes, to which the above strictures will not, ina 
greater or less degree, apply. Ido not, however, 
condemn such books, in so far as they contain 
sentimental extracts, for the use of advanced 
students of elocution,—or considered as miscel- 
lanies for the amusement of persons advanced in 
life (though even in this last point of view they 
cannot be held in high estimation),—my main 
objection rests on the ground of their being unfit- 
ted to interest the minds of the young, and to 
convey to them the outlines of knowledge and 
virtue, unmingled with the rubbish of false max- 
ims and anti-christian sentiments.* #35 

Ill. Another error which runs through our 
scholastic instruction is, that, while the cultiva- 
tion of the judgment is neglected, the memory is 
injudiciously, and often too severely exercised. The 
efforts of memory, in most cases, especially when 
exercised in the retention of mere sounds and 
terms, are generally attended with painful sensa- 
tions; and, when these sensations are long con- 
tinued, they frequently produce a disgust at the 
objects and employments of education. Long 
passages from Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, or 
Pope, are given out for recitation to the young, 
while they are still incapable of appreciating the 





* The above remarks were written in the year 1821, and 
published in the “Christian Instructor.” Since that period 
seyeral school-books have appeared, compiled on more ra- 
tional and Christian principles than most of their predeces- 
sors, — particularly, M’Culloch’s “‘Course of Elementary 
Reading in Science and Literature,” ** The National School 
Collection,” ‘*The American Reader,” by Merriam, and 
several others; but they are chiefly adapted for the higher 
classes in schools; and for young people who have nearly 
finished their course of instruction in reading, and they have 
been introduced ihto comparatively few of our schools, and 
in many parts of the country are altogether unknown. Sev- 
eral useful compilations have likewise of late been pub- 
lished in England and America, but they are more adapted 
to the use of families and domestic instruction than to publie 
seminaries. I am acquainted with no book for the Juvenile 
classes, comprising useful information, and compiled in such 
a manner as to render knowledge and morality perspicuous, 
fascinating, and interesting to the young, and calculated to 
give full scope to their rational and active powers. About 
a year after the publication of these remarks in the “@hris- 
tian Instructor,” its Editor, the late Rey. Dr. A. Thomson, 
compiled a school collection, and sent me a copy of it, for 
my inspection. My opinion of this compilation having been 
requested, at the next personal interview I had with the 
Doctor, I told him that I considered. the book free of any 
anti-christian sentiments, calculated to make a good impres- 
sion on the minds of the young, and that it contained a con- 
siderable number of instructive and entertaining selections; 
but that a number of the selections, however good in them. 
selves, were too didactic and somber to engage the atten- 
tion of the juvenile mind. The Doctor admitted the justice 
of the last remark, and said, that, in another edition he in- 
tended to throw out the pieces alluded to, and substitute, in 
their place, more entertaining selections. Dr, Thomson’s 
collection is, on the whole, a good one; but, like the others 
mentioned above, is chiefly adapted to the, higher classes, 
The plan of all the school collections hitherto published is 
susceptible of much improvement; and T shall afterward 
take an opportunity of adverting to this subject in a subse. 
quent part of this volume, 
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meaning of a single sentiment in the task pre- 
scribed; and the facility with which they can 
recollect and vociferate a number of jingling 
sounds is considered by many as the best evidence 
of their progress in the paths of instruction. The 
period has not long gone by (if it have yet 
passed) when the repetition of the first chapter 
of the first book of Chronicles, of the tenth chap- 
ter of Nehemiah, of the hundred-and-nineteenth 
Psalm, or of half a dozen chapters in the New 
Testament, by a school-boy,—with a disgusting 
vociferation, and a uniform velocity, like water 
dashing over a precipice, was regarded, both by 
parents and teachers, as an evidence of extraordi- 
nary genius and as an achievement in education 
of far greater importance than if he had drawn 
an outline: of universal history, or sketched the 
geography of the globe—Of all the exercises of 
memory to which the young tyro is accustomed, 
there is none more injudicious and more painful to 
the pupil, than that by which he is constrained to 
get by rote the Shorter Catechism, at the early 
age at which it is generally prescribed. At the 
age of five or six, before he is capable of under- 
standing a single sentiment of the system of Di- 
vinity, and even before he can read with ease any 
one of its questions and answers—he is set to the 
ungracious task of committing its vecables to me- 
mory, as if he were a mere machine, formed solely 
for mechanical movements and the emission of 
sounds. The reluctance with which this task is 
generally engaged in; the painful sensations which 
accompany it; the correction which follows its 
neglect; the ludicrous blundering; and the complete 
destitution of ideas with which it is generally at- 
tended—all conspire to show the absurdity of the 
practice. I am fully persuaded, that the unplea- 
sant associations connected with this task, have, in 
many instances, produced a lasting disgust, both at 
the pursuits of learning, and the instructions of re- 
ligion. ~Yet, there are few school-exercises to 
which parents in general attach a greater degree 
of importance. ‘l'o omit the teaching of this 
eatechism by rote, even although other and more 
perspicuous instructions were given on divine 
subjects, would be considered as arguing a cer- 
tain degree of wreligion on the part of the teacher; 
and even respectable clergymen and others con- 
sider this exercise as a sine qua non in religious 
instruction—just as if the mere terms and defini- 
tions of this excellent summary were to produce 
a magical effect on the moral and intellectual 
faculties The common argument in favor of 
this practice, “ that it is laying in a store of reli- 
gious vocables for after reflection, and that the 
answers will be perfectly understood in riper 
years,’’— when considered in connection with 
what has been now said, is extremely futile and 
inconclusive. The blundering manner in which 
persons advanced in life frequently repeat this 
eatechism—mistaking, for example, the answer 
to “ What is Justification?” for that which re- 
lates to “sanctification,” or what is forbidden for 
what is required in any of the commandments, 
and without being at all conscious of their error 
—-plainly indicates, that correct ideas are seldom 
attached to whatever has been learned by mere 
rote, and that the rational faculty is seldom ex- 
erted in such exercises. In short, I have little 
hesitation in laying it down as avxim that will 
generally hold true, that “whenever the words of 
a proposition are committed to memory without 
being understood, their meaning will afterward 
be seldom inquired after or perceived.’’ I am con- 
vinced, that a careful perusal of this catechism, 
or any other similar system, accompanied with 
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proper explanations, at the age of fourteen, or six- 
teen, will convey more real information than can be 
acquired by all the painful labor and drudgery en- 
dured by committing it to memory at the usual 
age at which it is prescribed. 

Let it not, however, be imagined, that I wish 
to throw the least reflection on the Shorter Cate- 
chism, as a summary of Christian doctrine and 
duty. On the contrary—without admitting every 
sentiment it contains as perfectly correct, or ne- 
cessary to be embodied in such a synopsis of theo- 
logy—I consider it on the whole, as one of the 
most comprehensive compends of divinity ever 
published—which, with a few retrenchments and 
modifications, might form a basis of union to al- 
most all the religious bodies in this country. But 
the very thing in which its chief excellence con- 
sists, constitutes an argument against its being 
used as a first catechism. It is so comprehensive, 
that almost every word includes an important 
meaning, and has an allusion to those profound 
views of the Christian system, and to those con- 
troverted points in divinity, which are chiefly 
recognized by professed divines. It is not by 
endeavoring to convey general and abstract views 
of Christian doctrine, or by cramming the me- 
mories of young persons with a multiplicity of 
theological terms and doctrinal opinions, that in- 
structions in religion will be successful in arrest- 
ing their attention, and impressing their minds; 
but by particular explications, and familiar illus- 
trations borrowed from sensible objects, of a few 
of the most prominent truths of the Christian 
system, that impressive and well-defined ideas 
will be communicated to the youthful mind. And 
perhaps too little care is exercised in communicat- 
ing, in a vivid and impressive manner, the funda- 
mental truths of natural religion, which form the 
groundwork of the different parts of the Chris- 
tian superstructure. I conceive, that it is time 
enough to commence the regular study of the 
Shorter Catechism, at the age of twelve or thir- 
teen, when its answers should be minutely ana- 
lyzed, and its terms, doctrines, and moral injunc- 
tions, familiarly explained and elucidated by 
instructors, who have accurate and enlarged 
views of the truths it conveys} and, when em- 
ployed in this way, it will be found a useful 
synopsis of Christian faith and practice. Prior 
to the period to which I now refer, some of 
Dr. Watts’ first catechisms might be used; or, 
perhaps, it might be possible to construct a cate- 
chism more simple and interesting, and contain- 
ing more striking illustrations of natural and 
revealed religion, than any that have yet appeared; 
or, perhaps, without adopting the form of a cate- 
chism, we might directly refer to the positive 
declarations of Scripture, in reference to its facts, 
doctrines, and precepts, accompanying the pas- 
sages we extract with short comments and fami- 
liar elucidations. The truths contained in such 
catechisms might be learned with ease, and even 
with pleasure, by the young, if they were ac- 
companied with a few hints from the parent or 
teacher, to elucidate the facts and doctrines exhib- 
ited to their view; and especially, were they 
compiled on such a plan, as to give occasional ex- 
ercise to the curiosity and the judgment in find- 
ing out the proper answers. 

In throwing out such remarks as the above, I 
am aware that Lam treading on delicate ground. 
But far more convincing arguments than any I 
have yet heard must be brought forward, before 
Ican see reason to alter the opinion now stated. 
If it be once admitted, that the communication 
of ideas ought to form the great object of all in- 
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struction—that the young, at an early age, are ca- 
pable of being the recipients of knowledge—and 
that education should be rendered as pleasant and 
agreeable as the nature of the exercise will admit 
—J will not fear to face any argument that may 
be presented on this subject. Iam far from wish- 
ing to insinuate, that the memory ought not to 
be exercised in the process of education; for it is 
one of the powers or instruments conferred on us, 
for the purpose of making intellectual acquisitions; 
but I contend, that its exertions, in the first in- 
stance, ought to be gentle, easy, and rational, and 
employed chiefly in relation to those objects about 
which the young are cupable of forming some dis- 
tinct and agreeable couceptions, and not merely 
on sounds and terms, and abstract propositions, to 
which no precise meaning is attached. . 

IV. In our schools and seminaries, as presently 
conducted, grammar is attempted to be taught at too 
early an age. Grammar is an abstract branch of 
the philosophy of mind; and, therefore, to enter 
with intelligence and interest into its spirit, the 
foundation of its rules and their application—re- 
quires some degree of knowledge, observation, 
and maturity of judgment, not generally possessed 
by juvenile minds; and, consequently, to attempt 
to teach it to infants, in a systematic form, seems 
almost as preposterous as it would be to instruct 
them in the Newtonian philosophy, or in the 
Hutchinsonian system of metaphysics. The little 
urchin of six or seven years.of age, may, indeed, 
be taught to repeat the definitions of all the parts 
of speech, and of all the moods and tenses of verbs 
—the inflections of nouns and verbs, and even the 
whole of the rules of syntax; but such exercises 
are always accompanied with a certain degree of 
labor and disgust, which tend to sour the mind in 
its progress through such scholastic instruction. 
And after all the mental anxiety and toil endured 
in such mechanical exercises, they acquire not, 
perhaps, a single correct idea on the subject, espe- 
cially in the abstract and superficial manner in 
which it is taughtin our common schools, and are 
unable to appreciate any one useful purpose to 
which such exercises are subservient. To distin- 
guish a noun, or the quality of a noun, or the na- 
ture of a verb, and to correct a simple sentence in 
which a verb disagrees with its nominative, are ex- 
ercises which children may be taught at an early 
period, by familiar examples, and which might be 
rendered both amusing and instructive, without 
the formality of technical terms, complex rules, or 
abstract systems; but to proceed much farther 
than such easy exercises, before the intellectual 
powers are somewhat matured, appears to be wast- 
ing time and money, and mental anxiety, to no 
purpose. [ven the elements, or the more popu- 
lar parts of natural history, geography, astronomy 
and experimental philosophy, could be taught with 
much better effect, at such an early period, than 
the abstract study of verbs and adverbs, conjunc- 
tions and declensions, and metaphysical rules, the 
foundation of which no child can comprehend; be- 
cause, in those departments of knowledge, sen- 
sible objects and pictorial representations can be 
presented to the view of the juvenile mind as elu 
cidations of the facts and principles inculeated. 

That the opinions now stated may not appear 
altogether singular, I shall quote asentence or two 
from the writings of the learned Mr. Smellie—the 
well-known translator of “Buffon’s Natural His- 
tory.” In his work on “The Philosophy of Nat- 
ural History,’’ vol. ii, p.453, he remarks—Prema- 
ture studies are uniformly painful, because young 
minds are incapable of comprehending the princi- 
ples, and far less the application of them to arts or 
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sciences. Grammar, the first science obtruded 
upon, { may say, infantine intellects, is one of 
the most abstract and intricate ‘lo attain even 
‘a tolerable knowledge of grammar, whatever he 
the language (for the general principles are, and 
must be, the same), presupposes a considerable 
range of intuitive. facts, as well as of acquir- 
ed ideas.”? Again, speaking of the absurdity of 
“ journeymen shoemakers, tailors, weavers, ba- 
kers, carpenters,’ &c., sending their children 
for years to Latin and Grammar schools, he re- 
marks— During the hours of recess from scho- 
lastic discipline, nature resumes her empire, and, 
by her irresistible power, obliges the children to 
frisk and romp about, and to enjoy those -various 
and pure pleasures which result from activity and 
amusement. But these enjoyments are no soon- 
er over, than the abhorred ideas of unnatural con- 
finement, and of a constrained attention to jargon, 
which to them is completely unintelligible, instant- 
ly recur, and harass, and terrify their imaginations. 
The fruitless and painful labors which such pre- 
posterous conduct in managing the early educa- 
tion of youth produces, are immense, and truly 
ridiculous.” P. 448. 

V. In regard to the art of writing, which is 
chiefly a mechanical exercise, the quality of 
which depends somewhat on the taste of the pu- 
pil—a great degree of fastidiousness exists, and by 
fur too much importance is attached to the acquisition 
of an “elegant hand.’ Toso disgusting a degree 
has this predilection been carried, on certain oc- 
casions, that all the qualities of a good teacher 
have been considered as concentrated in this one 
acquirement; and persons have been selected to 
superintend the instruction of youth, who were 
destitute of almost every other qualification, 
merely because they could write “a fine text,” or 
“an elegant running hand.” The art of eommu- 
nicating our thoughts by writing, is one of the 
most useful accomplishments, which every person 
from the highest to the lowest ranks of society 
ought to possess. To attain a certain degree of 
neatness and regularity in writing is highly desir- 
able; and where a taste for elegance in this art ex- 
ists, it should be encouraged, though not at the 
expense of more substantial acquirements. To 
write straight, to attend to the proper use of capi- 
tal letters, and to arrange the subject of writing 
into distinct sentences and paragraphs, so as to 
render the writing easily legible, and the senti- 
ments perspicuous to others, should be consider- 
ed as the great object of this art; and such quali- 
ties of writing are undoubtedly of more importance, 
in the practical purposes to which it may be ap- 
plied, than the acquirement of the most elegant 
‘‘dushes”? and “ flourishes’? of penmanship. I 
have, indeed, known but few individuals who have 
prided themselves in such showy accomplishments, 
who were not extremely superficial in their other 
attainments. It is a very odd circumstance, and 
shows to what aridiculous length a fastidious taste 
for elegant writing may be carried—that most of 
the higher ranks, who have been taught by the 
first writing-masters, now consider it as fashion~ 
able to write an illegible scrawl, which is nothing 
else than a caricature of good plain writing— 
which is the pest of merchants, printers, editors, 
and every other class of correspondents—which 
costs them a world of trouble beforeit can be read; 
and, in many cases, the very names of the writers 
can scarcely be deciphered. This is elegance 


witha witness; it is carrying it to its highest pitch 


of perfection, by rendering the art of writing al- 
most useless for the purpose for which it wag 
intended. Ido not mean, by these remarks, to 
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insinuate that care and attention should not be 
bestowed, in order to acquire a neat and accurate 
mode of writing; but merely to modify that undue 
degree of importance which is attached to the ac- 
complishment ot “fine writing,” and to impress 
upon the mind this sentiment, that aman may be 
possessed of very slender attainments in this art, 
in respect to elegance, and yet prove a good gene- 
ral. teacher; while another may excel in all the 
ornamental flourishes of penmanship, and, at the 
same time, be altogether unqualified for directing 
the young mind in knowledge and virtue. I have 
known parents and guardians who seemed to con- 
sider the most useful and substantial accomplish- 
ments of youth as of little value, while their chil- 
dren remained in the smallest degree deficient in 
the flimsy ornaments of writing, and the higher 
elegancies of penmanship. In a word, to arrest 
and record the useful ideas which pass through our 
minds, to communicate them to others, in such well 
defined characters, and with such external néatness 
and order as may be most perspicuous and easily 
legible—to acquire a certain degree of facility and 
rapidity in forming characters and words—and to 
state mercantile accounts with taste, accuracy, 
and precision—should be considered as the 
great objects of the art of writing, beyond which 
it is of little importance to aspire; though, at the 
same time, no individual should be discouraged 
from indulging a taste for elegance in this depart- 
ment, when it does not absorb the attention from 
more important pursuits. 

VI. With regard to our mode of teaching Arith- 
metic, a variety of strictures might be made. 
This department of scholastic instruction, like all 
the rest, is generally conducted in too abstract a 
manner—too much detached from the objects of 
sense, and from the pursuits of science and the 
business of human life, to which it has a refe- 
rence. As all our notions on any branch of hu- 
man knowledge are originally derived from sensi- 
ble objects, so our ideas of numbers and their 
various relations and combinations, must be 
derived from the same source; and consequently, 
without a reference to the original objects and 
tdeas whence the notion of numbers is derived, 
no accurate impression of their signification and 
use can be made on the juvenile mind. A boy 
may be taught to distinguish the character 9 from 
the rest of the digits, and yet may remain devoid 
of a distinct conception of the idea for which it 
stands; and in the same manner, he may be taught 
by rote, that 91817; that 16—9=7; that 7 
times 8 are 56; and that the quotient of 84, divided 
by 14, is equal to 6, without attaching any definite 
conception to such arithmetical processes.—By 
neglecting to illustrate the fundamental rules of 
arithmetical computation, in a familiar and amu- 
sing manner, by presenting to the eye the precise 
objects or ideas which numbers represent, we 
leave thé young arithmetician to grope in the 
dark, and to a vagueness and confusion of con- 
ception in all the subsequent operations of this 
useful study. 

In most of our elementary arithmetical works, 
the questions for exercise in the different rules are 
not so simple and interesting to young minds as 
they might be rendered. The practical use of the 
various operations—the commercial transactions 
to which they refer, and the extent and capacity 
of the weights and measures@pout which their 


calculations are employed, are seldom appreciated | 


with any degree of precision, for want of the 
original ideas denoted by the terms employed, and 
for want of those models and representations of 
money, weights, and measures, by which they 
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might be illustrated. In many instances, too, there 
is a studied brevity and obscurity, and a tendency 
to puzzle and perplex, instead of rendering the 
operations of Arithmetic simple and perspicuous. 
While a young person may easily be made to per- 
ceive the object and meaning of such questions as 
the following—* What is the price of 30 lemons 
at twopence a-piece?”’ or, “If one pair of shoes 
cost 5s. 6d., what will 7 pair of shoes cost?”’—he 
is quite puzzled to conceive what is the precise 
meaning of scores of questions arranged in col- 
umns in the following manner—497865 a 14d.— 
7643984 a 33,d.—46794 a 4s. 71¢d.—444766 a 
15s. a 1134d., &c. &e. Even although he may 
happen to performmechanically the operations in- 
tended, he frequently knows nothing at all of the 
principle and object of his calculations. It is 
true, indeed, the teacher is expected to explain the 
nature and design of such questions; but in a 
crowded promiscuous school he cannot afford time 
to give the necessary explanations to every indi- 
vidual. And why should it be requisite? Why 
should not every book on arithmetic be so con- 
spicuous and explicit as to render the meaning 
and object of every question clear and well defined 
even to the youthful understanding? And why 
should not questions, circumstances, and objects, 
be selected as arithmetical exercises, which are 
familiar to the young, and calculated to awaken 
their curiosity and attention? In short, the great- 
er part of our arithmetical treatises, like our “School 
Collections,” «‘ English Readers,’”’ and ‘Beauties 
of Eminent Writers,’ are calculated for men of 
advanced years, instead of being adapted to the ca- 
pacities and the range of thought possessed by 
boys and girls of from eight to twelve years of age 
I might have enlarged to an indefinite extent on 
this topic; but several additional remarks may be 
introduced more appropriately in the sequel, when 
I shall take an opportunity of throwing out a few 
hints for the improvement of the present system 
of education. 


In addition to the above remarks, I shall now 
briefly state a few miscellaneous circumstances 
which have a tendency either to impede the edu- 
cation of the young, or to render it disagreeable 
and irksome. 

1. In the first place, in most of ourschools bothin 
town and country — there is a deplorable want of 
ample accommodation, and of convenient school furnt- 
ture. Inmany cases, a hundred children are com- 
pressed into a space scarcely sufficient for the easy 
accommodation of one-third of that number, and 
appear huddled together like a flock of sheep pent 
up in a narrow pen. Scarcely a passage can be 
obtained for moving from one place to another; 
and when one class is about to retire, and another 
is called up, a noise, and jostling, and hubbub en- 
sue, which throws the whole school into confusion. 
The narrow and unsteady forms on which the 
scholars are obliged to sit—the awkward tables— 
the confined air—and the press and general disor- 
der which frequently occur, all conspire to render 
the hours devoted to instruction tedious and un- 
pleasant, and to make the school partake some- 
thing of the nature of a jail.* Beside, in most of 
our cities and towns, the school-rooms are gene- 
rally situated in dark closes or narrow lanes, where 
there is a sufliciéncy neither of light nor of pure 





* It may be proper to state, that in these, and the preced- 
ing and subsequent remarks, there is no particular allusion 
to Grammar-schools and other public seminaries for instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of education; but chiefly to those 
schools both in town and country where the mass of the 
community is attempted to be instructe? in the common 
branches of education. 
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air, nor of space for the occasional amusement of 
the children; so that learning, instead of heing 
eonnected with cheerful and enlivening objects, 
becomes associated with everything that is gloomy, 
dirty, and disagreeable. A school has generally 
been considered as a “noisy mansion;’’ and, as 
presently conducted, it is next to impossible ‘it 
should be otherwise. There is nothing which pro- 
duces greater annoyance to a teacher, than the 
hum and the frequent clamors of a hundred 
tongues assailing him on every side; and wherever 
such noisy turbulence daily prevails, it is impossi- 
ble that a train of rational instructions can be suc- 
cessfully carried forward. Of the many causes of 
noise and confusion in schools, 1 am persuaded 
this is none of the least—the want of space and 
proper accommodation for the various movements, 
classifications and arrangements, which the busi- 
ness of instruction requires- and the want of sep- 
arate apartments, or of an ample inclosed area 
around the school, into which a portion of the 
children, even during school hours, might occa- 
sionally be sent, either for amusement, or for the 
preparation of their lessons, so.as to prevent the 
general annoyance of the teacher. 

2. Another circumstance which tends to make 
learning disagreeable to the young, is, that they 
are in general confined too long in school. Whena 
boy is first sent to school, he is kept in a confined 
posture for two or three hours at a time, and gen- 
erally for five or six hoursina day. His direct 
attention to his lesson, during all this time, does 
not perhaps exceed fifteen or twenty minutes. 
During the whole of the remaining hours he re- 
ceives no instruction, and either sits as stiff asa 
poker, or becomes restless and noisy, or sinks 
into sleep. He dares not speak to his companions 
for fear of punishment, he cannot, without assis- 
tance, apply his attention to the unknown charac- 
ters and sounds he is set to learn, he cannot amuse 
himself with his windmills and whistles, and, con- 
sequently, he feels himself in a state destitute of 
enjoyment. Can it then be wondered at that 
young people, should so frequently feel an aver- 
sion to school, and required to be driven to it as 
slaves to their task-work, or as culprits to a jail? 
In such a case as [ have now supposed, there is no 

reason why a child sliould be confined to school be- 
yond half an hour at any one time; and it is 
a piece of absurdity, and even of eruelty, to pro- 
long their confinement a moment beyond the 
limits which are essentially requisite for their in- 
struction; and yet many parents are so foolish as 
to think, that the progress of their children ought 
to keep pace with the number of hours they are 
immured within the walls of the school-room. 
Children are not mere machines, whose move- 
ments may be regulated by weights and springs; 
they must give scope to their natural vivacity 
and desire for activity, and must feel, like all other 
animals, when they are confined to unnatural at- 
titudes, and cramped in their movements. The 
tongue—that “ unruly member” among all ranks 
and ages— cannot be restrained; the space of 
twelve inches square, allotted them for their seat, 
they will not be confined to; their feet and limbs 
will not remain in that precise mathematical po- 
sition which order is supposed to require; neither 
will their hands remain in the same unvaried pos- 
ture as those of a marble statue, but will occasion- 
ally be pushing, first toward one side, and then 
toward another for the benefit of their compan- 
ions. Hence arise noise, dissension, altercation, 
and disorder—the chief circumstances which ren- 
der corporeal punishment at all expedient in pub- 
lic schools 
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'To confine a little boy in school, contrary to 


his inclination, when no useful purposes can be 


served by it, and when it is productive of somany 
inconveniences to the teacher, to the general in- 
terests of the school, and to the boy himself—ap- 
pears to be the hight of folly, and imprudence, 
and must present to the juvenile mind a forbidding 
prospect of the path which leads to the temple of 
knowledge. Even when children have advanced 
to that stage in their education where they are ca- 
pable of preparing their lessons by themselves, 
it appears improper to confine them longer than 
their attention can be fixed to their scholastic ex- 
ercises. Fifteen or twenty minutes of unremit- 
ting application to their lessons before and after 
having been heard by their teacher in theirrespec- 
tive classes, would be of more importance, in pro- 
moting their progress in learning, than two or three 
hours spent in yawning oyer their books, or devo- 
ted, as is usually the case, to noisy prattle and 
impertinence. Those scholars who are farther 
advanced, or are engaged in arithmetical or other 
processes, may remain during all the hours usu- 
ally allotted to scholastic instruction. — In throw- 
ing out these remarks, I do not mean to insi- 
nuate, that teachers should have much less con- 
finement in public schools than they now have; 
I only propose it as a principle, which should gen- 
erally be acted upon, that children should never 
be confined to school a minute longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary for their insttuction, and, if this 
principle were generally recognized, promiscuous 
schools would no longer present a scene of idleness 
and impertinence, of noisy bustle and confusion. 
But, whatever may be the opinion of teachers on 
this head, the majority of parents in the present 
age are generally in opposition to all such arrange- 
ments. 

3. The exercise of undue severity toward the young, 
and the want of a disposition to bestow commendation 
where it is due—is another circumstance which re- 
tards the beneficial effects of education. In every 
rank and department of human life, mankind are 
too much disposed to find fault with the opinions 
and conduct of others, and to pass a harsh sen- 
tence on the minor delinquencies of their neigh- 
bors; while they are slow in bestowing their com- 
mendation on those actions and qualities which 
are laudable and excellent. This disposition, we 
have reason to believe, is too frequently displayed 
in public seminaries of instruction. In many in- 
stances, trivial faults are magnified into great of- 
fenses; corporeal punishment is inflicted for slight 
inadvertencies; the terms, blockhead, scoundrel,vil- 
lain, ass, dunce, numskull, and other degrading 
epithets, are liberally applied to the youthful group, 
because they occasionally give way to their 
playful humors, or because they do not thorough- 
ly comprehend what has never been clearly ex- 
plained tothem. When theirconductis unimpeach- 
able, they are simply screened from punishment; 
but the meed of praise for diligence and improve- 
ment—which has so obvious a tendency to cheer 
and animate the youthful mind; is slowly and re- 
luctantly bestowed. Those endearing appellations 
to which they are accustomed under the domestic 
roof are seldom heard in the village school; and 
scolding, threatening, and the detested lash, are too 
frequently “the order of the day.’? While they 
are sometimes exercised in writing the following 
sentiment on their copy-books, ‘ Commendation 
animates the mind,’ the voice of praise and com- 
mendation is seldom heard resounding from the 
desk, because, forsooth, they have not yet attained 
to perfection in their behavior, or in any of their 
scholastic exercises. Imperfections attach them- 
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selves to the performances of every human being; 
but where should we find a person grown up to 
manhood; who would not feel indignant at being 
perpetually found fault with in all his operations, 
and who would not be discouraged in the prosecu- 
tion of his plans, when that portion of praise to 
which he is justly entitled is studiously withheld? 
An assemblage of children in aschool is a repub- 


lic in miniature, animated materially by the same | 


principles, passions and interests, as -those which 
appear in action on the theater of the great world, 
only directed to inferior objects and pursuits. 
They must, therefore, feel indignant at the epi- 
thets, the threatenings, and the blustering, with 
which they are so frequently assailed, and must 
also feel that injustice is done them, when every 
trivial fault and oversight ismagnified into a crime. 
And, on the other hand, we know by experience, 
that nothing contributes more to cheer and stimu- 
late the juvenile mind than to receive the merited 
approbation of guardians and instructors. 

4. Another circumstance prejudicial to an accu- 
rate and enlightened education, is the practice of 
hurrying children too rapidly from one book to an- 
other. In the “Statistical View of Education in 
Scotland,”’ published in the Christian Instructor 
during the year 1819, it is stated by most of the 
teachers, that the children at their several schools 
ean read the New Testament by the time they 
have been one year at school. Nay, some of them 
assert, that they can read it in six months, and 
even during the second and third quarters.* That 
the New Testament is put into the hands of chil- 
dren at the periods now stated, and that they are 
allowed to stammer through it in the best manner 
they can, isdoubtlessa fact, and a fact which ismuch 
to be regretted; but that a child that goes to school at 
the age of four or five, is able, in ordinary cases, 
to read the New Testament with any tolerable 
degree of accuracy and ease, in six, nine, or even 
in twelve months, is altogether incredible. There 
are many passages in this book as difficult to be 
read as the writings of the generality of English 
authors, and, if a boy or girl can once read it with 
propriety and ease, a very little additional practice 
will suffice to enable him to read any other En- 
glish work. The statements to which I refer, 
however, show that the practice of hurrying chil- 
dren from one book to another, is too prevalent in 
many of the parochial schools of this country, 
and must, consequently, be attended with a train 
of pernicious effects. I have seen children sent to 
school with a Testament in their hand, as a class- 
book, who could not read a single verse, and 
could scarcely pronounce two or three of the easi- 
est vocables without pausing to spell almost every 
word that occurred, and who, at the same time, 
appeared deficient in their knowledge of the char- 
acters of the alphabet. Before children can read 
such a book as the New Testament, with any de- 
gree of ease and fluency, they must be trained to 
the exercise of spelling, and of reading a variety 
of appropriate lessons accommodated to their capa- 
cities, until they can read a sentence or a paragraph 
without blundering or hesitation. But how is this 
proficiency to be acquired?—how can a child, 
with propriety, be transferred from one spelling 
book to another, and from one series of reading 
lessons to another, in the space of six or eight 
months? The practice to which I refer; seems 
almost to imply, that they are efndycted at once 
from a twopenny Primer to the Evangelical His- 
tory or the Acts of the Apostles. A pupil should 





* See Christian Instructor for Angust and November, 1819, 
pp. 561 and 763. 
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be able to read with ease every initiatory book 
that is put into his hands before he is transferred to 
another. For, by passing witha rapid transition 
from one book to another, and to lessons which 
are too difficult for his articulation and comprehen- 
sion, he will be apt to acquire a hesitating and a 
blundering habit of reading; he will be discour- 
aged in his progress; he will seldom attempt to 
aim at accuracy and perfection; he willappreciate 
few of the ideas contained in his lessons; he will 
seldom acquire even the elements of accurate 
spelling and pronunciation, and will be apt to 
continue through life, an awkward, an incorrect, 
and an injudicious reader. 

5. The last circumstance. I shall mention,. in 
the meantime, as prejudicial to an accurate and en- 
lightened education, is—the attempt to teach three 
or four branches of education at the same time. 
The principle of the division of labor, and its 
utility when applied to the various departments 
of art, science, and commerce, are now fully ap- 
preciated and realized; and to this circumstance 
is to be attributed many of the improvements of 
modern times. Incitiesand large towns this prin- 
ciple has also been applied successfully to the art 
of teaching. But it is well known that in the ma- 
jority of schools, especially in the country, an at- 
tempt is made to teach reading, grammar, writing, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, mathematics, Latin, 
French, and other branches, in the same school, 
by the same teacher, and at the same time. The 
consequence is, that none of them is taught with 
efficiency and accuracy—which can only be ob- 
tained by allotting separate hours for each distinct 
department of knowledge, and, if possible, having 
separate teachers for each branch of scholastic in- 
struction. Before this principle, however, can be 
followed out to its full extent in country schools, 
a variety of arrangernents require to be made, a 
variety of difficulties and obstructions removed, 
and a variety of new scholastic institutions estab- 
lished—the details of which I shall postpone to a 
subsequent section of this work. 


Such is a brief sketch of some of the evils and 
defects connected with the system of instruction 
which has so long prevailed in this country. It 
treats rational beings asif they were mere machines; 
it presents the form of education without the sub- 
slance—it expends its energies on words instead of 
things —it rests in the means of knowledge, with- 
out prosecuting the end—it stimulates the memo- 
ry, and even tortures it, by cramming its compart- 
ments with sounds instead of sense, but permits 
the understanding to remain in darkness and deso- 
lation—it indirectly fosters malignant passions, but 
leaves the benevolent affections waste and unculti- 
vated—it throws a gloom over the enjoyments of 
the young, instead of inspiring them with delight 
wl, the prospect of being introduced to the sublime 
and interesting scenes presented in the temple of 
knowledge—it conveys a jumble of confused no- 
tions into their minds, but leaves them ignorant of 
all that is grand and ennobling, and interesting to 
man asa rational and immortal intelligence. In 
proof of these positions, we need only look 
around us on the various ranks of society. Where 
is there one individual out of twenty to be found, 
who has his mind enlightened in the knowledge 
of those subjects with which every human being, 
considered as a rational, social, and immortal 
being, ought to be acquainted? Where is there 
even to be found a relish for useful information 
and intellectual improvement, among the majority 
of those who have gone the round of the usual 
course of education? And where are to be seen the 
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moral effects of our scholastic training on the stage 
of social and active life? Is not ignorance still a 
prominent trait in the great mass of our popula- 
tion? Do not vice and-immorality very gene- 
rally prevail? And are not selfishness and ava- 
rice, envy and revenge, sensuality and other 
groveling affections, still the distinguishing cha» 
racteristics of the majority of the lowe orders, and 
even of the higher ranks of society, notwithstand- 
ing the scholastic process through which they 
have passed? Ifany individuals in our times have 
been excited to the prosecution of rational and sci- 
entific pursuits, the stimulus has been derived from 
other quarters, from other circumstances, and from 
other institutions. The greater part of the benefit 
derived from the existing system, consists in a 
considerable portion of our population having ac- 
quired, to a certain degree, the art of reading, and, 
consequently, the capacity of rendering it subser- 
vient to the acquisition of knowledge, when certain 
peculiar and favorable circumstances in after life con- 
spire to stimulate their mental activity, and to pro- 
ducea relish for rational enjoyments. But, it may 
be affirmed, without the least hesitation, that there 
is not one out of twenty of the population who 
is stimulated, in this way, to rise superior 
to his groveling associates in the scale of 
intelligence.—Such considerations evidently show, 
that the system of instruction hitherto adopted is 
glaringly defective and ineflicient for the improve- 
ment of society in knowledge and virtue;—and 
must be subverted and new-modeled, if ever we 
expect to see mankind raised to that rank which 
they ought to hold in the scale of moral and intel- 
lectual excellence. Until this object be accom- 
plished, I verily believe, that, notwithstanding the 
instructions délivered from a thousand pulpits, 
very little change to the better will appear on the 
face of general society; for the public instructions 
of religion are neither understood nor appreciated 
by the one-half of our church-going population, 
owing to the deficiency of their moral culture in 
the early periods of life. That such a futile and 
inefficient system of tuition should have so long 
prevailed in this enlightened age, as it is generally 
termed, and that no powerful and general exer- 
tions should have been made for its improvement 
is little short of a libel on the common sense and 
the Christianity of our country. 

In throwing out the preceding hints on the 
errors and deficiencies of the present system of 
education, let it be carefully remembered, that I 
am far from attaching blame indiscriminately to 
that respectable body of men who superintend the 

arochial and other seminaries in this country. 

t is indeed to be regretted, that there are too 
many persons employed as teachers who consider 
themselves as sufficiently qualified for the office, 
if they can write a tolerably good hand and cast 
accounts. But, on the other hand, it is one of the 
pleasing signs of our times, that the characters 
and qualifications of teachers are rapidly advanc- 


ing in respectability, and our public schools are | 


in general filled with men of learning and talent. 
It is to the system of teaching,—and not to the 
respectable individuals who act under it,—that 
these strictures more particularly refer. I am 
fully aware of the difficulties and the opposition 
which teachers have to encounter when they de- 
viate from the common mode—arising from pre- 
judices in favor of established practices, the ig- 
norance of parents, and the foolish and unchris- 
tian modes by which many children are trained 
under the domestic roof. Many of our intelligent 
teachers perceive the evils of the present system, 
but they are obliged, in the meantime, to act 
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under it. In their individual and insulated capacity, 
unsupported by public patronage, they cannot re- 
move its essential defects, nor attempt any material 
or important improvement, in consequence of the 
current of popular opinion ; and their deviation 
from established practices would, in certain cases, 
tend to injure their pecuniary interests. I have 
known instructors of youth who have attempted 
improvements similar to some of those above 
hinted at, who were afterward constrained to 
throw them aside, owing to the causes now speci- 
fied. I knew one in particular, who selected the 
most simple and interesting reading-lessons, and 
caused his pupils to give an account of every 
leading idea contained in them—who likewise 
attempted to explain the meaning of every ques- 
tion, Psalm and passage, which was to be com- 
mitted to memory, and consequently, a very small 
portion only was prescribed, that it might be 
clearly understood and accurately repeated. But 
this plan could not be endured by those who 
estimate the quantity of instruction by the num- 
ber of unmeaning lines and vocables which their 
children can vociferate. Such persons consider 
the repetition of three or four pages of mere 
words without ideas, as of far more importance 
than the communication of a hundred well- 
defined notions. He also caused the children, 
after their lessons were prepared and rehearsed, 
to write upon slates—letters, triangles, parallelo- 
grams, and other mathematical figures and dia- 
grams, in order to keep them fully employed 
while in school; and occasionally permission was 
granted to scratch whatever they pleased on their 
slates— men, horses, houses, windmills, or any 
other fancy, as a reward for the attention they 
had previously bestowed, But he was obliged to 
desist from the prosecution of these and other 
plans, in consequence of “the hue and cry’’ 
which was raised about such “trifling modes of 
tuition.” 

It is, therefore, pretty obvious, that no general 
or extensive improvement in the system of educa- 
tion can be expected, until a strong conviction be 
produced in the minds of the intelligent public of 
the necessity of a more rational and efficient sys- 
tem being adopted, and until a powerful and 
simultaneous movement take place among all 
classes, in order to the erection and endowment 
of seminaries calculated to produce a moral and 
an intellectual education. For many of the prin- 
ciples which pervade the present mode of tuition 
require to be completely reversed, and a system 
organized which shall form the foundation of the 
future progress of the human race—which will 
bear the test of succeeding and enlightened ages 
—which will render the acquisition of knowledge 
pleasant and desirable to the young—and which 
will embrace everything that is interesting to man 
as an intellectual being, as a member of society, 
and as a candidate for a blessed immortality. 

In the meantime, I am fully convinced (how- 
ever extravagant and paradoxical the sentiment 
iaay appear ), that the great majority of our 
youth acquire more real and substantial knowledge, 
during their play hours, and in their various 
amusements and intercourses with each other, 
than they acquire during the formal process of 
teaching while in school. At these times they 
acquire a rude knowledge of the appearances and 
qualities of various objects; of some of the laws 
of Nature and its general scenery; of the forms, 
economy, and varieties of vegetables—of the 
habits and instincts of animals; of the applica- 
tion of several mechanical powers; and of the 
various modifications of human temper and ac- 
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tion. Their games at shuttle-cock, nine-pins, 
marbles, balls and tops—their exercises in swim- 
ming, runniug, climbing, swinging and jumping 
—their visits to museums, menageries, and other 
exhibitions of natural, and artificial curiosities— 
their views of the shipping, and the operations 
connected with it in seaport towns—their occa- 
sional excursions to the delightful and romantic 
scenes of the country, and the daily spectacle of 
the ebbing and flowing of the sea, of the sun 
shining in his glory, and of the moon walking in 
brightness among the hosts of stars—convey to 
their minds fragments of useful knowledge, more 
diversified and practical, than anything they ac- 
quire from their catechisms, spelling-books, gram- 

‘mars, and “English. Readers,” in the manner in 
which they are generally taught. In school they 
acquire, indeed, the means of knowledge, in being 
taught the arts of reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic; but as they are seldom taught to apply these 
means to their proper ends, little knowledge is 
thereby acquired; and, in the majority of in- 
stances, they depart from school, and pass the re- 
mainder of their lives, without ever thinking of 
making the further cultivation of their minds 
even a subordinate object of pursuit—-glad that they 
are at length released from the confinement and 
drudgery connected with scholastic discipline. 
Asa proof of this I need only appeal tothe igno- 
tance, and prejudices,.the foolish opinions and 
the wayward. passions, which still pervade the 
greater portion of the inferior ranks of our 
population, and even of the middling and higher 
classes—and the disinclination which so generally 
exists to rational investigations, and to prosecut- 
ing the path of mental improvement. 

Much has of late been said. on the subject of 
abolishing corporeal punishment in» schools; and it 
is. certainly.a, highly desirable object, which we 
should endeavor to promote by every means in 
our power. But we can have little hope that'this 
will ever be fully attained while'the present plan 
of education continues in operation, and while 
the majority of children are so injudiciously 
trained, as at present, by their parents and guar- 
dians. If, however, the evils complained of in 
this chapter were removed; if the books which 
aré put into the hands of children were interesting 
and level to their. comprehension ; if they were 
taught to understand the lessons they read and 
commit to memory; if the understanding and the 
affections were as frequently exercised as, the 
memory; if the mechanical drudgery of gram- 
mar were postponed to a period when they could 
enter into its spirit and applications; if the pro- 
cesses of arithmetic were more frequently. illus- 
trated by sensible objects and representations ; if 
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interesting experiments and representations, cal- 
culated to illustrate the operations of nature and 
art, were frequently exhibited; if ample and 
agreeable accommodation were furnished, both 
within and without doors; if they were not too 
long confined in school; if a spirit of concilia- 
tion‘on the part of teachers, and a disposition to 
bestow merited commendation, were generally 
exercised; if every branch of education were 
taught at separate hours, and the attention of the 
pupil completely engaged while in school; and if 
a system of moral training were to form a promi- 
nent object in the business of education—we have 
good reason to belisve that corporeah punishment 
might be almost, if not. altogether ‘superseded ; 
and the employment of teaching in crowded 
promiscuous schools, instead of resembling Paul’s 
“fighting with beasts at Ephesus,’’'might become 
a rational, interesting, and delightful employment, 
both:to the teacher and to the scholars.* 


* The preceding strictures, chiefly written in 1821, were 
published in the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, for March 
1822, and. February 1823. The Author has good grounds 
for stating, that they proved a stimulus to the active mind 
of its leammed Editor, the late Dr. A. Thomson, in exciting 
to those arrangements- which were afterward made in St. 
George’s ‘Parish, over which he presided, for establishing 
schools. on a more enlightened system, both for the children 
of the’higher and the lower ranks within that district, In the 
autumn of 1823, the author had several conversations with 
the Doctor, by special request, in reference to this subject, 
in which he unfolded his leading ideas on what he consid- 
ered the true principles of education and the. improvements 
that required to be introduced, which in. general met the 
Doctor’s approbation, and appeared to coincide with the 
views he had lately adopted on the subject. He showed 
the author, at the same time,-a variety of natural and arti- 
ficial objects, which he had partly purchased, and partly 
received as donations from certain benevolent ladies, with 
the view of introducing them as part of an improved sys- 
tem of tuition which he intended soon to establish; and 
-urgently requested him to continue his disquisitions on edv~ 
cation, in the Christian Instructor, at certain moderate ine 
tervals between the appearance of the different essays, im 
order that the subject might be kept fot some time before the 
view of the public. The intended communications, owing 
to certain circumstances, were never published; but the 
substance of ‘what was then intended to be communicated 
will be found in the following pages. The schools estab- 
lished by Dr. Thomson, alluded to above, along with the 
Edinburgh Sessional School, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Wood, are material improvements on the usual mode 
of scholastic instruction, and though deficient in many im- 
portant particulars, approximate, in a considerable degree, 
to the true intellectual mode of tuition. © 

The strictures thrown out in the preceding pages, more 
particularly apply to the parochial and other schools in Scot- 
land, for the instruction of the middle and lower classes; 
but most of them are likewise applicable to the general 
modes of tuition in England, Since the period stated 
above, when they were first written, a few schools on more 
improved plans, have been established; but their number 
does not, perhaps, exceed twenty or thirty throughout the 
whole of North Britain; so that the preceding remarks will 
still apply to the modes of instruction generally practiced im 
our country. ; 
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HINTS IN REFERENCE TO A COMPREHENSIVE AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION. 


Tue education of human beings, considered in 


its most extensive sense, comprehends everything” 


which is requisite to the cultivation. and improve- 
ment of the faculties bestowed upon them by the 
Creator. It ought. to embrace everything that has 
a tendency to strengthen and invigorate the ani- 
mal system—to enlighten and expand the under- 
standing—to regulate the feelings and dispositions 
‘of the heart—and, in.general, to direct.the moral 
powers in such a mannet as to render those who 
are the subjects of instruction happy in them- 
selves, useful members of society, and qualified 


for entering on the. scenes and employments of a 


future and more glorious existence. The-series 
of instructions by which these ends are to be af- 
tained, ought to, be continued, not merely for five 
or six years, or less than the tenth part of the 
‘period of human existence—but during the whole 
of that interval which lies between the cradle and 
the grave. 

It is avery common but absurd notion, and has 
been. too long acted upon-—that the education of 
our, youth terminates, or should terminate, about 
the age of thirteen or fourteen years. Hence, in 
an article om this subject, in one of. our encyclo- 
pedias, education is defined to be “that series of 
means by which the human understanding is gra- 
dually enlightened, between infancy and_ the 
period when we consider ourselves as qualified to 
take a part in active life, and ceasing to direct our 
views to the acquisition of new knowledge or the 
formation of new habits, aré content to act upon 
the principles we have already acquired.” This 
definition, though accordant with general opinion 


and practice, is certainly a very limited and defec- | 


tive view of the subject. In the ordinary mode 
of our scholastic instruction, education, so far 
from being finished at the age above stated, can 
scarcely be said to have. commenced. .The key of 
knowledge. has indeed been put into the hands of 
the young; but they have never’ been taught to 
unlock the gates of the Temple of ‘Science, to 
enter within its portals, to contemplate its trea- 
sures, and to feast their minds on the entertain- 
ments there provided. Several moral rules and 
maxims have been impxessed on their memories; 
but they have seldom been taught to appreciate 
them in all their bearings, or to reduce them to 
practice in the various and minute ramifications 
of their conduct. Beside, although every rational 
means were employed for training the youthful 
mind until near the age of puberty, no valid reason 
can be assigned why regular instruction should 
cease at this early period. Man is a progressive 
being; his faculties are capable of an indefinite 
expansion; the objects to which these faculties 
may be directed are boundless and infinitely diver- 
sified; he is moving onward to an eternal world, 
and, in the present state, can never expect to 
grasp the universal system of created objects, or 
to rise to the highest point of moral excellence. 
His tuition, therefore, cannot be supposed to ter- 
minate at any period of his terrestrial existence; 
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and the course of his life ought to be considered 
as nothing more than the course of his education. 
When he closes his eyes in death, and bids a last 
adieu to everything here below, he passes into a 


more permanent and expansive sphere of exist- 


ence, where his education will likewise be pro- 
gressive, and where intelligences of a higher order 
may be his instructors; and the education he 
received in this transitory scene, if it was properly 
conducted, will form the groundwork of all ‘his 
future: progressions in knowledge and virtue 
throughout the succeeding periods of eternity. 

There are two very glaring defects which 
appear in most of our treatises on education. In 
the first place, the moral tuition of youthful 
minds, and the grand principles of religion 
which ought to direct their views and conduct, 
are either entirely overlooked, or treated of in so 
vague and general a manner, as to induce a belief 
that they are considered as matters of very infe- 
rior moment; and, in the business of teaching, 
and the superintendence of the young, the moral 
precepts of Christianity are seldom made to bear, 
with particularity, upon every malignant affection 
that manifests itself, and every minor delinquency 
that appears in their conduct—or to direct the 
benevolent affections how to operate in every 
given circumstance, and in all their intercourses 
and associations. In the next place, the idea 
that man is a being destined to an immortal exis- 
tence, is almost, if not altogether overlooked. 
Volumes have been written on the best modes of 
training men for the profession of a soldier, of a 


|} naval officer, of a merchant, of a physician, of a 


lawyer, of a clergyman, and of a statesman; but 
I know of no treatise.on this subject which, in eon- 
nection with other subordinate aims, has for its 
grand object to develop that train of instruction 
which is most appropriate for man considered as 
a candidate’ for immortality. This is the more 
unaccountable, since, in the works alluded to, ‘the 
eternal destiny of human’ beings is not ealled in 
question,and is sometimes referred to as a general 
position which cannot be denied—yet the means 
of instruction requisite to guide them in safety to 
their final destination, and to prepare them for the 
employments of their everlasting abode, are either 
overlooked, or referred to in general terms, as if 
they were unworthy of particular consideration. 
To admit the doctrine of the immortality of the 
human soul, and yet leave out the consideration 
of it, in a system of mental instruction, is both 
impious and preposterous, and inconsistent with 
the principle on which we generally act in other 
cases, which requires, that affairs of the greatest 
moment should occupy our chief attention If 
man is only a transitory inhabitant of this lower 
world, if he is journeying to another and more 
important scene of action and enjoyinent, if his 
abode in this higher scene is to be permanent and 
eternal, and if the course of instruction through 
which he now passes has an important bearing on 
his happiness in that state, and his :preparations 
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for its employments—every system of education 
must be glaringly defective which either over- 
looks, or throws into the shade, the immortal des- 
tination of human beings. ‘ 

If these sentiments be admitted as just, the 
education of the young must be a subject. of the 
highest importance—and there cannot be an object 
more interesting to Science, to Religion, and to 
general Christian society, than the forming of 
those arrangements, and the establishing of those 
institutions, which are calculated to train the 
minds of all ranks to knowledge and moral recti- 
tude, and to guide their steps in, the path which 
leads to a blessed immortality, In this process 
there is no period of human life that ought to be 
overlooked—-we must begin the work of instruc- 
tion when the first dawning of reason begins to 
appear, and continue the process through. all, the 
succeeding periods of mortal existence, until the 
spirit takes its flight to the world unknown. 

In the following cursory, observations, I shall, 
in the first place, offer a few general remarks on 
the proper training of the young during the 
earlier stages of life, and afterward. illustrate 
some of the modes of instruction which may be 
proper to be adopted in the more advanced, stages 
of human existence. It may be’ proper, however, 


to premise, that I haye no intention of presenting’ 


to the reader a detailed system of education, but 
only a few general hints in reference to the out- 
lines of this important subject, and to the-princi- 
ples on which a system of rational tuition ought 
to be conducted. 


SECTION I. 


ON THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG DURING THE 
PERIOD OF INFANCY. 


Ar the moment a child,is ushered into the 
world, and first draws into its lungs the atmo- 
spheric air, it may be said to commence its edu- 
cation. What its sensations are, when’ it has 
emerged from the watery fluid with which it was 
surrounded, and inhales this new element, it is 
impossible to determine; but from the sounds 
which it utters, we may reasonably conjecture 
that they are attended with pain. It struggles 
and cries—hunger produces an uneasy sensation 
—it feels a want—that feeling opéns its lips, and 
makes it seize and greedily suck the nourishing 
breast of its mother. At this period its eyes are 

onerally dull and languid; it seems to keep them 
fixed and idle; they want that luster which they 
afterward acquire; and if they happen to move, 
it is rather an accidental gaze, than an exertion 
of the faculty of seeing. But, after some months 
have elapsed, its vision becomes distinct, its or- 
gans are fortified, and it becomes susceptible of 
various impressions from surrounding objects. 
Then the senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, touch- 
ing, and smelling, begin to act with a certain 
degree of vigor; all the avenues to the mind are 
thrown open; the objects of nature and art rush 
in crowds to their respective organs of sensation, 
and engrave an indefinite assemblage of ideas 
upon the mind, though perhaps witha certain 
degree of irregularity and? confusion. In this 
first stage of existence, the various sensations it 
feels, and the multifarious external objects it per- 
ceives, may be considered as so many instructors 
conveying the rudiments of knowledge to the in- 
fant mind. 
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As'the infant advances in its, new career, mul- 
titudés of objects of various descriptions begin to 
solicit its attention, A thousand sounds, of dif- 
ferent degrees. of, intensity, and variously, modi- 
fied, strike its ears, producing various indescriba- 


‘ble emotions; a thousand visible objects of. diver- 


sified forms and colors present themselves to his 
visual. organs, producing pleasure or pain, desire 
or aversion: , By. insensible degrees it learns to 
see and to hear—to mark the difference between 
one sound and another, and between one object 
of vision and.another—to distinguish the form 
and countenance of its mother from those of 
other individuals, and to take an interest in some 
of the objects which compose the surrounding 
scene, Being uniformly struck with the same 


‘sensations, and emotions in .the presence of the 
‘same objects, its memory begins to be exercised, _ 


and it acquires a more accurate idea, and a more 
distinct remembrance of them, in proportion to 
the frequency with which these objects are pre- 
sented to view.. Its body, in the: meantime, 
gradually expands,.and becomes more firm, vig- 
orous, and alert. It crawls along the nursery or 
parlor, below-tables and chairs, examining every 
object that falls in its way, and appears delighted 
in exerting its muscular powers. It tries to. stand 


erect, and at Jength to walk; it tumbles and rolls 


on the floor, uttering screams of pain and disap- 
pointment. _Numberless-and repeated falls lead to 
more caution, and teach it to endeavor to pre- 


‘serve the equilibrium of its body, and to stand 


firmly upon its legs; and the more frequent and 
painful the falls, the more. instructive (they 
prove, to teach it to balance its body, and to walk 
with adroitness and ease. Having acquired, after 
repeated exertions, a certain firmness of step, it 
runs from one place to another, eagerly intent 
upon new objects and pursuits, and feeling a de- 
light in proportion as the range of its perceptions 
is increased. ‘ It tries to climb a stair, and, after 
repeated efforts, and exertions of hands and feet, 
succeeds in the attempt; but, when arrived at the 
top, and wishing to descend, it looks down to the 
bottom, and, remembering the falls it formerly 
experienced, feels a.sense of danger, and screams 
for assistance. : 

The child (whom we shall now distinguish by 
the masculine pronoun) now runs about through 
the garden or in the.fields, and perceives a variety 
of objects and operations, He sees a stone thrown 
into. the water, and sink to the bottom; he sees a 
piece of wood or the leaf of a tree fall into the same 
water, and yet float on the surface; he amuses him- 
self with numberless experiments of this kind, and 
from these he gradually acquires his first ideas of 
the specific gravity of bodies. If he take the 
stone and the wood out of the water, and by 
chance they fall upon his feet, he learns that the 
heavier body falls with more force than the lighter, 
from the unequal. degree of pain occasioned by 
the fall, and has:his mind impressed with the idea 
of their unequal hardness and weight. He strikes 
a table with a stick, and soon after, a pane of 
window-glass with the same weapon; he perceives 
the glass broken to shivers, while the table re- 
mains as before, and thus learns the difference be- 
tween substances that are hard, and those that are 
brittle, and that some bodies are broken with a 
blow which others can. resist. He views with 
pleasure a brilliant light, and ventures to put his 
fingers to the blazing hearth, or to the flame of 
candle, but feels a sudden sensation of acute pain, 
which warns him of the danger of using too 
much familiarity with. fire, notwithstanding its 
alluring aspect. He sees a cow, a dog, or a cat, 
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and is told its name, and, after frequent repetitions, 


he Jearns to connect the sound with the object, 
which it is intended to represent. He sees a horse | 


walking along a road, and «afterward its figure as 
represented in an engraving, and soon learns to 


recognize the resemblance of the. one to the other. 


In short, every person with whom he is acquaint- 
ed, every individual object of which he becomes 
fond—his rattles and his bells, his’: drums and his 
whistles, his little coaches and his jumping Jacks, 


may all be considered as so many instructors | 


conveying lessons to his opening mind.—lIn ac- 
quiring the information such objects are calculated 
to afford, repeated exertions of the understanding 
must necessarily be made. ‘The knowledge of 
any. particular object, as to its powers and quali- 
ties, cannot be supposed to be attained withoutian 
effort similar to that which an adult person must 
exert, when investigating: the laws of Nature, and 
the general economy of the universe. For, every- 
thing a child sees or hears, in the first instance, 


all the marks and characters of Nature, and the’ 


qualities and operations of surrounding ‘objects, 
are as much unknown to him as the sciences’ of 
Philology, Mathematics and Astronomy, to the 
untutored savage; and, consequently, require a 
certain degree of attention ‘and reasoning before 
the knowledge of them can be acquired. 

The little student, however, prosecutes. his ob- 
servations and studies with apparent pleasure, and 
with evident marks of industry, and\ soon ac- 
quires pretty correct notions of the nature and 
relations both of the inanimate and of the living 
world. He learns to correct the illusions: to 
which’ he was at first exposed—to distinguish one 
object from another, and to exert his memory so 
as to know them again, and to recognize their 
general forms and qualities. It is amazing what 
a degree of knowledge a child has thus acquired 
before he arrives at the age of two years, or even 
twenty months. By this time he has made a 
thousand experiments on an ‘indefinite variety of 
objects, all which he has arranged: in his mind, 
and distinctly remembers. Light and heat, the 
properties of fire and flame, of water and air, the 
laws of projectiles and moving bodies, things 
sweet and bitter, soft and hard, rough and. smooth, 
articulate sounds and the objects they denote, 
sounds soft or loud, agréeable or terrible; horses, 
cattle, dogs, asses, sheep, ducks, birds, butterflies, 
beetles, worms, the clouds, the sun, moon, stars, 
and numerous other'objects—are all distinguished, 
and many of their properties and relations indelibly 
‘imprinted on the mind. He has acquired more 
real knowledge during this short period, than he 
generally does, on the present plan of instruction, 
throughout thé eight or ten succeeding years of 
‘his life; and it isa striking instance of the Be- 
nevolence, of the Creator, and a prelude of the 
vast extent of knowledge’ he is afterward capable 
-of acquiring, that all these acquisitions are- not 
only made without pain, but, in the greater num- 
‘ber of instances, are accompanied with the high- 
est pleasure and enjoyment. 

In the process of instruction, now described, 
during the first two years of human existence, 
although Nature is the principal instructress, yet 
she frequently requires to be guided by the hand 
of Art; and much is left to the judicious atten- 
tions of parents and guardians, that her benevo- 
lent designs may not be thwarted, and that her 
efforts may be conducted to their proper ends. 
In throwing out a few hints on this point, our 
remarks may be arranged under the following 
pry i ui Moral, and intellectual Educa- 

on. 
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Bry THE MORAL IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND. 


I. THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF INFANTS. 


‘The influence of physical education during in- 
fancy, on the future happiness of the individual, 
is much greater, and more extensive in its conse- 
quences, than’ is generally imagined. A proper 
attention to food, climate, cleanliness, air and ex- 
ercise,, may haye an important effect, not only 
in developing the different parts of the body, and 
strengthening the animal system, but also. in 
invigorating, and calling forth into exercise,’ the 
powers of the mind. We find, it advanced life, 
that the state of the body as to health or sickness, 
has a powerful. influence on ‘the vigor of the in- 
tellectual faculties; and we have reason to. be- 
lieve that the same connection between the 
physical system and the development. of mind 
exists in the most.early period of life. A certain 
writer has observed ‘that, “‘as the manifestations 
of mind depend ‘on organization, it is con- 
ceivable. why even talents and moral «feelings 
depend on the influence of climate and nourish- 
ment.”’—In throwing out a few cursory remarks 
on. this subject, I shall attend, in the first place, to 

The food.of Infants—As soon as an infant is 
ushered into the world, Providence has provided 
for it food exactly adapted to its situation. The 
milk of the mother is at first of a thin, watery 
consistence, fitted to evacuate the meconium, and 
no, other substance is found to be so efficacious 
for this purpose. Syrups, wines, oils, honey, or 
rhubarb, which have been so frequently adminis- 
tered to new-born infants, by midwives and 
nurses, are repugnant to nature, and are con- 
demned, except in extraordinary cases, by every 
medical practitioner. Children require very little 
food for some time after birth; and what they 
receive should be thin, weak, light, and of a 
cooling quality. After a few days the mother’s 
milk becomes thicker and more nutritious, and 
should form the principal nourishment of the 
child during the first three months. It appears to 
be the dictate of nature, that every mother ought 


‘to suckle her own child, since she is furnished 


with the proper nutriment for this purpose; and 

nothing but downright necessity should prevent 
hér from undertaking the task, or induce her to 
have recourse to a substitute. We might tell the 
mother who, without necessity, throws the care 

of her issue upon a stranger, that the admirable 
liquor which the God of Nature has provided for 

her child, may become mortal to her for want of 

a discharge, diffuse, itself within,, gather and stag-- 
nate, or, at least, bring on a dangerous fever— 
that ‘there is a natural proportion between the 

blood that runs in the veins of a childpand the 
milk it receives from its mother-—that to receive the 
caresses, to enjoy the smiles, and to mark the gra- 
dual progress of her child toward maturity, would 
be more than a compensation for all the fatigue she 
would undergo in watching over its infant years 
—that the mutual affection of a mother and her 
child depends, in no inconsiderable degree, on the 
child’s spending the period of its infancy in its 
mother’s arms—and that, when she substitutes 


‘another in her place, the child naturally trans- 


fers its affection to the person who performs the 
duties of a mother, But, before such considera- 
tions can have much weight with the higher 
classes of society, who chiefly indulge in this 
practice, their.general system of education must 
be altered and reformed. The daughters of the 
nobility and of opulent citizens, must be move 
accustomed to the open air and rural employments, 
and their bodies trained to the bearing of burdens, 
the endurance of severe heat or intense cold, and 
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INFLUENCE OF AIR AND LIGHT UPON INFANTS. 


to the resisting of danger and  fatigue;—in short, 
they must be’ educated! like the daughters of 
Bethuel and of Laban—the nobles of ancient times 
—-who did not disdain to ‘keep their father’s 
sheep,” and to go “to the well of water, with’ 
their pitchers on’ their shoulders.’ « 

As the child advances, he may be gradually 
accustomed to other food beside the milk of his 


mother—beginning. with liquids, such as milk 


and sugar, broth, boiled biscuits, thin milk pot- 
tage, and similar aliments, and then going ‘on to 
more solid nutriment, according to the strength 
of his digestive powers.’ The younger the’ child, 
the less nourishment should be given at one time, 
and the oftener repeated; older children may take 
more food at once, and at longer intervals. ~All 
high-seasoned, salted, and smoke-dried provisions, 
tough, heavy, and fat meats, unripe fruits, sweet- 
meats, wines and spirituous liquors, are injurious 
to children. Few things are more so than the 


common practice of sweetenitig their food, which. 


entices them to take a greater quantity than is 
necessary, and makes them grow fat and bloated. 
All cramming of their stomachs, pampering them 
with delicate meats, and guzzling of ale and 
other fermented liquors, ought to be carefully 
avoided. Pure water for drink, plain and simple 
food—which will never induce them to take more 
than enough—and abstinence from physic, except 
in very critical cases, will be found the most ju- 
dicious means for preserving-and confirming the 
health of children, and invigorating their mental 
powers. 

No less attention ought to be paid to the air 
they breathe, than to the food with which they 
are nourished. Pure atmospheric air is indispen- 
sable to the existence of every sensitive being, 


for where itis greatly corrupted or exhausted, | 


animals languish or die. It may be regarded as\a 
universal medicine and restorative, and_as the 
principal pabulum of life. Wherever it is confined 
for want of circulation, and impregnated with the 
deleterious fumes of sulphur, putrid substances, 


smoke, dunghills, excrements, and other noxious | 


exhalations, it acts as a slow poison, induces dis- 
eases, and gradually undermines the human con- 
stitution. Hence the propriety of rearing children 
in apartments where the air is clear and dry, un- 
contaminated with the steam arising from cooking 
victuals, and from ironing linen, and from the 
breath and perspiration of persons crowded into a 
narrow room—and the necessity of frequently 
leading them abroad into the open air, to enjoy 
the light of heaven and the refreshing breeze. 
Hence the impropriety of crowding two or three 
children’s beds into one small . apartment, — of 
covering a child’s face when asleep, and wrapping 
him up too close in a cradle, by which means he 
is forced to breathe the same air’ over and over 
again, all the time he sleeps. \ In great towns, 
where the poorer class of inhabitants live in low, 
dirty, confined houses, and narrow lanes, where 
pure air has seldom access, the want of whole- 
some air often proves destructive to their off- 
spring; and those of them who arrive at maturity 
are most frequently weak and deformed. In the 
improvements now. going forward in so¢iety, 
it would be of vast importance to the health and 
comfort of the laboring classes, that sueh dwel- 
lings. were completely demolished, and forever 
prevented from again becoming the habitations 
of men. 

In connection with air, the influence of light 
ought not to be overlooked. Almost all organ- 
ized bodies require the influence of light for their 
health, and the full development of their parts 
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and functions. It changes the color of plants 
and animals, and the complexion of man. As 
plants when deprived of light grow: pale, and in- 
sects confined to dark places remain white, so 
those who spend their lives in their closets, or in 
gloomy apartments, acquire a pale and yellowish 
complexion, and many: sickly persons. become 
worse about sunset, and during the continuance 
of night.. Hence the propriety of nursing child- 
renin light and cheerful apartments,and of carry- 
ing them frequently into the fields, to enjoy the 
full influence of the radiant sun. And-hence it 
follows, that dark habitations, close and narrow 
lanes. houses sunk heneath the level of a street, 
small windows, somber walls, trees immediately 
in the front of dwellings, and whatever intercepts 
the light' of heaven from the habitations of men, 
must damp the animal.spirits, and prove noxious 
to, the vigor of the human frame. . Whereas, a 
full. and uninterrupted view of the beauty, the 
variety, and the lively colors, of the scenes of 
nature, has the happiest effects on the temper, 
and a tendeney -to exercise and invigorate the 
powers of the mind;—for there can be little 
| doubt, that the faculties of the understanding, and 
) the dispositions of the heart, which, characterize 
the individual in the future part, of his life, ac- 
quire their particular bias and distinguishing fea- 
tures from the circumstances.in. which he. is 
placed,.and-the objects with which he is sur- 
rounded, in early life—It may: not. be improper 
to add, that;.as the eyes of very young children 
are delicate, they should not at once be exposed to 
a strong light; and, when they advance, as they 
are eager to stare at everything, particularly at a 
brilliant light, their eyes should be turned so as 
to have the object in a straight line before them, 
or their backs turned directly to it. To allow 
them to look at it. sideways, or with one eye, 
would teach them a habit of squinting. 

Few things are of more importance to the 
health and comfort of children than cleanliness. 
The functions of the skin are of peculiar impor- 
tance in the animal system, and havea great in- 
‘fluence in preserving the health and vigor of the 
corporeal frame. Through its millions of, pores, 
the insensible perspiration is incessantly flowing, 
and more than the one-half of what we eat and 
drink is in this way discharged. Hence the dan- 
ger which must arise from frequent obstruction 
of this essential function, from wet, excrements, 
dirty linens, and every, kind of uncleanliness. 
From want of attention to’ this circumstance, 
various diseases of the skin, eruptions, catarrhs, 
coughs, the itch, obstructions of the first pas- 
sages, and even. many fatal disorders, derive 
their origin. It is injurious both to the health 
and the virtue of man; it stwpefies the mind, sinks 
it into a lethargic state, depriyes him of animal 
enjoyment, and of the esteem and regard of 
| others. Whereas cleanliness promotes both healtin 
and virtue, clears the understanding, encourages 
to cheerfulness and activity, prevents many loath- 
/some maladies, and procures the attachment and 
esteem of associates. Hence the incessant, and 
minute attention which ought to be paid to this 
cireumstance, by parents and nurses, in the rear- 
ing of the young. Cleanliness in domestic life, 
may be considered as one of the cardinal virtues, 
as.an. essential requisite in the physical education 
of children, and, perhaps, the only province of 
parental care in which they can never do too much. 
The pores of the skin should be kept open by 
washing the body, and changing the clothes and 
linen whenever they are unclean. In the first 
instance, children may be bathed in lukewarm 
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water; and afterward with water of a colder tem- 
perature, as they are able to bear it. Seme parts 
of the body, such as the interior of the legs, the 
folds of the neck, the arm-pits, and the. parts be- 


hind the ears, which are liable to be inflamed, | 


demand particular attention. - The nose, likewise, 
should be occasionally washed and thoroughly 
cleaned; it having been found, that the unpleasant 


smell peculiar to some infants, is owing to the } 


habitual neglect of cleaning that organ. Great 
attention ought tobe paid to children in regard to 
their evacuations; and everything that may occa- 
sion dampness, and every kind of offensive mat- 
ter that might adhere to the skin, should be speed-' 
ily removed. As children are liable to perspire 
more than adults, frequent change of their linen 


_ is a matter of some consequence; and all pa- | 


rents who can afford it, should give them clean 
dry linen every day. It is as much the duty of | 
parents to wash and clean their children, as it. is 
to feed and clothe them ; and children. that are 
frequently washed ‘and kept clean, gradually im- 
prove in health and vivacity; cleanliness becomes 
familiar to them, their spirits are enlivened, and 
they grow up virtuous, polite, and happy. : 

‘The Russians, with all their ignorance and 
rusticity of manners, are said to be superior to 
the more refined English, French, and Germans, 
both in’a delicate sensibility of cleanliness, and | 
in the practical use of the bath.- A foreign gen- 
tleman, traveling in Russia, had hired one of the 
natives as his groom or postillion. After having 
traveled several days together in very sultry 
weather, the semi-barbarian, upon his knees, re- 
quested, his employer to grant him leave of 
absence for two or three hours, to refresh himself 
with the luxury of a bath, which to him was in- 
dispensable, and the want of which he had long 
felt—In Russia almost every house has its bath; 
and the peasants in that country possess a refine- 
ment of sense, with respect to the surface of the 
body, with which the most elegant ladies in 
other countries seem totally unacquainted. Even 
the American Indians, who cannot change their 
furs so frequently as we can our clothes, put 
under their children the dust of rotten wood, 
and renew it as often as it becomes damp. 

The clothing of children likewise requires some 
degree of skill and attention. This, indeed, is so 
simple a matter, that it is surprising that persons 
living in civilized countries should ever have erred 
so egregiously in regard to it; and yet it isa fact, 
that many children have been rendered deformed, 
and others have lost their lives, by the pride and 
folly of their parents in respect to this circum- 
stance. The time has not long gone by (if it 
have yet passed), since a poor child, as soon as it 
breathed the vital air, had as many rollers and 
wrappers—sometimes ten feet in length—applied 
to its body, as if every bone had been fractured 
in the birth; and these were often drawn so tight, 
as to gall its tender frame, and even obstruct its 
vital organs—a piece of folly so repugnant to 
the dictates of nature, that even the most savage 
nations never commit it ; and hence, deformed 
children are seldom or never found among them. 
By the weight and pressure of stays, bandages, 
heavy and tight clothes, children, who were well- 
proportioned at their birth, have afterward ap- 
peared with flat breasts, high shoulders, crooked | 
spines, and other deformities. For when a child 
is cramped in its clothes, it naturally shrinks 
from the part that is hurt, and puts its body into | 
unnatural postures: and every part of it; even the | 
bones themselves, being soft and flexible, deform- 
ity, of some kind or other, is the natural result. 
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To this cause physicians have ascribed the numer- 
ous instances of children dying of convulsions: 
soon after their birth. ; wee 

The general rule which reason suggests, in 
regard to the clothing of children is—“-That 
a child have no more ‘clothes ‘than are neces-! 
sary to keep it warm, and that they be quite easy 
for its body.’ In conformity to this rule, the’ 
dress of children should be simple, clean, light, 
and cheap—free, wide, and open, so as neither to 
impede’ the vital functions, nor the free and easy 
motions of the body, nor prevent the access of 
fresh air, and be easily put on or taken off. The 
following cut exhibits the simple dress of a little 


‘ 





girl —Pins should be used as little as possible, and 

the clothes chiefly fastened with strings, which 

would prevent the occasional scratching of their 
tender skins, and those alarming cries which-so fre- 

quently proceed from this cause. Such a light and 
simple dress would induce children to live with 

less restraint in the society of each other; and 

check that silly pride, which leads them to ape 

the fashions of their superiors, and to value them- 

selves on account of the finery of their clothes 

During the first months, the head and breast may 

be slightly coveréd; but as soon as the hair is suf- 

ficiently long to. afford protection, there appears 

little necessity for either hats or caps, unless in 

seasons of rain or cold. By keeping the breast 
and neck uncovered, they acquire more firmness, 
are rendered hardier, and less susceptible of being 
affected with'cold- Beside, a child has really a more 
interesting aspect, when arrayed in the beautiful 

simplicity of nature, than when adorned with all 
the trappings which art can devise. The follow- 
ing anecdote, related by Herodotus, illustrates the 
advantage connected with a cool regimen of the 
head, ‘After the battle fought between the Per- 
sians, under Cambyses, and ‘the Egyptians, the 
slain of both nations were separated; and upon 
examining the heads of the Persians, their skulls 
were found to be so thin and tender, that a small 
stone would immediately perforate them; while, ‘ 
on the other hand, the heads of the Egyptians were 
so firm, that they could searcely be fractured by the 
largest stones.’? The cause of this remarkable dif- 

ference was attributed to the custom of the Egyp- 

tians shaving their heads from earliest infancy, 

and going uncovered in all states of the weather; 

while the Persians always kept their heads warm 
by wearing heavy turbans. 

Attention ought likewise to be paid to the pro- 
per covering of the feet. It is scarcely necessary for 
children to use shoes before they are a year old; 
or if they do, the soles should be thin and soft. 
The form of the human foot is such, that, at the 
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toes it is broad, at the heel narrow, and the inside 
of the foot is longer than the outside—a’ form 
which is evidently intended by Nature to enable 
us to stand and walk with firmness and ease. It 
is therefore ‘a dictate of nature, that shoes should 
be made in the same form as the feet, and be sufhi- 
ciently roomy for the toes'to move with ease; and 
in order to this, they must be’ formed upon two 
separate lasts, corresponding to the right and the 
left foot. _How*shoes came at first to be made 
tupering to a point at the ‘toes, almost like a bod- 
kin—how high heels became the darling fashion 


of the ladies—and how a small foot came to be 


reckoned '‘genteel—I pretend not to determine ; but 
certainly nothing can be more absurd and prepos- 
terous. Such opinions and practices, along with 
many others which abound, particularly in the 
fashionable world, have a direct tendency to coun- 
teract-the benevolent intentions of Nature, and 
are nothing short of an attempt to arraign the 
wisdom of the Creator, in his arranging and pro- 
portionating the differént parts of the human frame 
—as if puny man, by his foolish whims, ‘were 
capable of improving the workmanship of Infinite 
Intelligence.—The following figures (taken from 
Dr. Faust) plainly show the absurdity of the shapes 
which have been’ given to shoes. Fig. 1, shows 
the original shape of the sole of the left foot. 
3, shows how the sole of the left shoe ought to be 
formed,—and Fig. 2, shows clearly that the shoes 
usually worn, and made on one last, cannot: cor- 
respond to the natural shape of the foot. If they 
taper toward a point, the large toe, and some of 
the small ones, must be crushed and pressed against 
each other, causing pain to the wearer, and produ- 
cing corns. The simplest and most accurate mode 
of taking the true measure and form of shoes, is, 
to place each foot upon a sheet of paper, and then 
draw its shape with a pencil, to which two separ- 
ate lasts should nearly correspond, after having 
ascertained the curve of the upper part of the 
foot. . 
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With regard to the clothing of children, in gen- 
eral, it is the opinion of Dr. Faust, that, from the 
beginning of the third, to the end of the seventh 
or eighth year, “their heads and necks must be 
free and bare, the body clothed with a white shirt, 
and frock with short sleeves, the collar of the shirt 
to fall back over that of the frock, with the addi- 
tion of a woolen frock, to be worn between the 
shirt and the linen frock, during winter, and that the 
feet be covered only with a pair of socks, to be 
worn in the shoes.’”? Such a cheap and sim- 
ple dress, if generally adopted, would undoubtedly 
be beneficial to mankind in geraral, and tend to 
promote the strength, beauty, and graceful atti- 
tudes of children,—and, at the same time, check 
the foolish propensity of parents to indulge their 
children in flimsy’ ornaments and finery, beyond 
what their means can afford. At present, child- 
ren are frequently muffled up with caps, hats, 


Fig.” 
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bonnets, cravats, pelisses, frills, muffles, gloves, 
ribbons, and other paraphernalia, as if they were 
to be. reared like plants in hotbeds,—so that the 
shape and beautiful proportions which Nature has 
given them can scarcely be distinguished. I shall 
only add, that the dress of children ought to be 
kept thoroughly clean; as dirty clothes not only 
gall-and fret their tender skins, but tend to produce 
disagreeable’ smells, vermin, and cutaneous dis- 
eases; and no mother or nurse, however poor, can 
have any valid excuse for allowing her children to 
wallow in dirtiness. 

We may next offer a remark or two on the sleep 
and exercise of children. The exercise of the cor- 
poreal faculties: is essentially necessary to the 
health, the growth,-and the vigor of the young. 
The desire‘ of exercise is indeed coeval with our 
existence, which is plainly indicated in the delight 
which children take in beating with a stick, crawl- 
ing along a‘floor, or climbing a stair, as soon as 
they are able to make use of their hands and feet. 
It is, therefore, the’ duty of parents to regulate this 
natural propensity, and direct it to its proper end. 
When children are very young, they may be exer- 
cised by carrying them about, giving them a gen- 
tle swing, encouraging them to move their hands 
and feet, talking 10 them, alluring them to smile, 
and pointing out everything that may please and 
delight ‘their fancy. When they first begin to 
walk, the safest method of leading them about, is 
by taking hold of both their hands; and when they 
fall, they should ‘never be lifted up by one part 
only, such as'’by one hand or one arm, as ]uxations, 
or loosening of the joints, may be occasioned by 
this practice. The practice of swinging them in 
leading-strings, is sometimes attended with hurtful 
consequences. It induces them to throw’ their bod- 
ies forward, and press their, whole weight upon 





their stomach and breast, by which their breathing 
is obstructed, and their stomach compressed. When 
they are able to walk with ease, they should be 
encouraged to run about in places where they are 
not exposed to danger, to exert their hands and 


; limbs, and to amuse themselves in the company of 


their associates. When they cannot go abroad, 
they may be exercised in running along’ a room 
or passage, or in leaping and dancing. A certain 
eminent physician used to say, “ that he made his 


{children dance, instead of giving ‘them physic.” 


When children fall, or get into any difficulty in 
the course of their movements, if they are in no 
danger, we should never be forward to express our 
condolence, or to run to their assistance; but leave 
them to exert their powers, and to scramble the 
best way they can, in order to extricate themselves 
from any painful situations in which they may 
have been involved. By being too attentive to 
them, and appearing too anxious, in such cases, 
we teach them to be careless of themselves;—by 
seeming to regard every trifling accident which 
befalls them as a dreadful calamity, we inspire 
them with timidity, and prevent them from ac- 
quiring manly fortitude. ; 
With regatd to the sleep of children, it is uni- 
versally admitted, that they require far more than 
persons of adult age; and the younger the child, 
the more sleep he requires. An adult requires 
only about seven hours in the twenty-four; but 





very young children require double that number. 
However long they, may happen to sleep, they 
should never be suddenly awakened. It is danger- 
ous in the extreme to lull them to sleep by doses 
of laudanum, or other soporific medicines, as) is 
frequently done by mercenary and indolent nurses. 
In order to induce children to repose, they are gen- 
erally rocked in cradles; but there is no absolute 
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necessity for resorting to this expedient. If they 
are constantly kept-dry and clean, and accustomed 
to fresh air, and not frequently disturbed, they 
will sleep comfortably and soundly without any 
violent agitation. . Some of my own children 
were never ina cradle, and yet they were farmore 
easily managed, in respect to sleeping, and watch- 
ing, and other cireumstances, than those of them 
who were accustomed: to it;.and many similar 
‘instances, were it expedient, could be brought 


forward. But if they are to be socked in cradles,. 


it ought to be with the greatest gentleness. The 
violence with which children are sometimes rock- 
ed, jumbles. their brain, and makes them uneasy, 
iddy, and stupid, and is consequently injurious, 
both to body and mind. If the practice of rock- 
ing, however, were altogether laid aside, it would 
be a great relief to mothers and nurses, and afford 
them more uninterrupted leisuse for the perform- 
ance of other domestic employments.—As it is 
viewed by some to. be hurtful and dangerous for 
mothers to take their infants with them to bedj— 
in Italy, mothers who doso, use a machine which 
protects them from all injury and danger. It is 
calledarcuccio,and is 3 feet 2 inches long, and the 

head-board, 14 inches. broad and 13 inches high. 
I shall only observe further, on the subject. of 


physical education, —that, when children begin | 


to lisp out a few words, or syllables, great. care 
ought to be taken to give them an accurate and. dis- 
tinct pronunciation. Every sound we wish them 
to pronounce, should be slowly and distinctly utter- 
ed before them, beginning with single sounds, and 
proceeding to easy words; and they should never 
be taught any pronunciation which they.will after- 
ward be under the necessity of unlearning. The 
pleasure we feel at first hearing them aim at the 
use of language, is apt to dispose us to listen with 
such attention, as to relieve them from the neces- 
sity of acquiring a distinet and open articulation. 
The consequence is, that they get into a rapid, 
indistinct, and hesitating mode of speaking, which 
is afterward very difficult; and sometimes impos- 
sible to correct. Would we teach them a plain 
and distinct articulation, we should uniformly 
speak with distinctness and accuracy in their 
presence; and refuse to answer their requests, 
unless they are expressed with the greatest preci- 
sion and accuracy which their organs of articula- 
tion will permit. . Attention to this circumstance 
would smooth the way to accurate and. early 
reading, and prevent much trouble both to teacher 
and scholar, when the child commences a regu- 
lar train of instruction. 

I have been induced to offer these few hints on 
this subject, from a strong conviction, that the 
physical education of children, is intimately con- 
nected with the development of mind—and that 
whatever tends to promote health, and to strength- 
en the animal frame, will also tend to invigorate 
the soul, and call forth into exercise its energies 
ahd powers. 


II. ON THE MORAL INSTRUCTION OF INFANTS. 


This is a subject of peculiar importance, to 
which the attention of every parent ought to be 
carly and thoroughly directed. No duties are 
generally more trifled with than those which relate 
to the moral tuition of infants; and even sensible 
and pious parents too frequently err on this point, 
and lay the foundation of many bitter regrets and 
perplexities in after life, both to themselves and 
to their offspriug. On the mode in which a child 
is trained, during the two or three first years 
of its existence, will, in a great measure, depend 
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the comfort of its parents, and its.own, happi- 
|mess during the succeeding periods of its. exis- 
tence. ‘ Wel Soe fbb ty matt 
The first and most important rule on this sub- 
ject, and which may be considered as the founda- 
tion\of all the rest, is—that an absolute and entire 
authority over the child, should, as early.as possible 
bevestablished.. By authority I mean, a certain air 
}and ascendant, or such a mode of conducting our- 
selves toward children, as ‘shall infallibly secure 
obedience:, ‘This authority is to be obtained nei- 
ther, by age nor stature—by the tone of the voice, 
nor by threatening language; but by an even, firm, 
moderate disposition of mind—which is always 
master of. itsel{—which is guided only by ‘reason 
—and never acts under the impulse of mere fancy 
or angry passions. If we'wish.such authority to 
be absolute and complete—and nothing short of 
this ought tobe our aim—we must endeavor to 
acquire this ascendency over the young at a very 
early period of their lives. Children at a very early 
age are capable of reasoning, of comparing dif- 
ferent objects With each other, and of drawing 
conclusions from them. I haye seen a child of 
eight months turn round and point at a. portrait, 
when the name of the individual whom it repre- 
| sented was announced; and another, not much 
older, point first to the original and then to, the 
painting, indicating its perception of the resem- 
blance of the one to the others And as the ration- 
al and. perceptive powers soon begin to operate, so 
we find that stubbornness, obstinacy, anger,'and a 
spirit ‘of independence, display’ themselvés at a 
very early period, even when the child is sucking 
its mother’s breast.. ‘* What mean those cries, 
(says Augustine), those tears, the threatening ges- 
ture of the eyes, sparkling with rage, in an infant, 
when resolved to gain his point, withall his force, 
or inflamed with jealousy against one another? 
Though its infantine members are weak and im- 
becile, its passions are sometimes strong and fu- 
rious. I have seen achild burning with jealousy 
He could not yet utter a word, but, with a pale 
countenance, could cast a furious look at another 
| child who was sucking with him at the same 
breast.”’ 

These circumstances clearly point out the pe- 
riod for subduing the bad inclinations of children, 
and training them to submission and obedience. 
From the age of ten or twelye months, and earlier 
if possible, every parent ought to commence the 
establishment of authority over his children; for 
the longer it is delayed after this period, the more 
difficult it will be to bring them under complete 
control. This authority is to be aequired—not 
by passionately chiding and beating children at 
an early age—but by accustoming them to per- 
ceive that our will must always prevail over theirs, 
and jn no instance allowing them to gain an as- 
cendency, or to counteract a command when it 
has once been given. Dr. Witherspoon recom- 
mends the following plan to aceustom children to 
obedience: —As soon as they begin to show their 
inclination by desiré or aversion, let single in- 
stances be chosen, now and then (not, too fre- 
quently), to contradict them. For example, if a 
child shows a desire to have anything in his hand 
that he sees, or has anything in his hand with 
which he is delighted, let the parent take it from 
him; and when he does so, let no consideration 
whatever make him restore it at that time. Then, 
at a considérable interval, perhaps a whole day is 
little enough, Jet the same thing be repeated. In 
the meantime, it must be carefully observed, that 
no attempt should he made to contradict the child 
in the intervals. Not the least appearance of 
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opposition, if possible, should be found between the 
will of the parent and that of the child, except. in 
those chosen cases when.the parent must always 
prevail. Neither mother nor nurse should ever 
presume'to condole with the child, or show any 
signs of displeasure at his being crossed; but, on 
the contrary, give every mark of approbation. 
This experiment, frequently repeated, will in a 
little time.so perfectly habituate the child to 
yield'to the parent whenever he interferes, that he 
will make no opposition. I can assure you from 
experience, having literally practiced this method 
myself, that I never had a child of twelve months 
old but would suffer me to take anything frombhim 
or her, without.the least mark of anger or dissutis- 
faction, while they would not suffer anyrother to 
do so without the bitterest complaints.’’ 

Such experiments, if, properly conducted, would 
gradually produce in children habits of obedience; 
but they require to be managed with judgment and 
prudence, and gradually extended from one thing 
to another, until absolute submission is produced; 
eare, however, being taken that the child be not un- 
necessarily. contradicted or irritated. The Rev. 
Mr. Cecil, in some of his writings, relates an ex- 
periment of this kind which-he tried on his own 
daughter, alittle girl of aboutthree or four yearsold. 
She was standing one day before the fire, amysing 
herself with a string of beads, with which she ap- 
peared to be highly delighted. Her father ap- 
proached her, and said, “ What. is: this you are 
playing with, my little dear?’ «‘ My beads, papa.” 
«Show me these beads, my dear.’’ She at once 
handed them to her father, who immediately threw 
them into the fire. ‘“ Now,’’ said he, “let them 
remuin there.’? She immediately began to cry. 
You must not cry, my dear, but be quite con- 
tented.”? She then sat down on the floor, and 
amused herself with some other toys.. About two 
or three days after this, he purchased another string 
of beads much more valuable and brilliant, which 
he immediately presented to her. She was much 
delighted with the appearance of the new set of 
beads. ‘Now,’ said her father “I make a pres- 
ent of these to you, because you,was a good girl, 
and gave me your beads when | asked them.” 
She felt, in this case, that obedience and -submis- 
sion to her parent. were attended with happy 
effects, and would be disposed, in her future con- 
duct, to rely on his wisdom and affection.* Chil- 
dren trained in this way, with firmness and affec- 
tion, soon become happy in themselves, and a 
comfort to their parents; and those: scoldings, 
contentions, and sounds of discord, so frequently 
heard in the family mansion, entirely prevented. 

In order to establish complete authority, and 
secure obedience, the following rule must be in- 
variably acted upon—that no command, either by 
word, look, or gesture, should be given, which is not 
intended to be enforced and oheyed. It is the rock 
on which most parents split, in infantile educa- 
tion, that, while they are almost incessantly giv- 
ing commands to their children, they are not 
careful to see that they are punctually obeyed; 
and seem to’ consider the occasional violation of 
their injunctions, as a very trivial fault, or as a 
matter of course. There is no practice more com- 
mon than this, and none more ruinous to the au- 
thority of parents, and to the best interests of 
their offspring. When a child is accustomed, by 
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* This relation is not taken directly from Mr, Cecil’s wri- 
tings. IfI recollect right, it was intended to illustrate the 
nature of faith; but it may likewise exemplify the benefits 
which flow from unreserved obedience to the commands of 
an affectionate parent. 
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frequent. repetitions, to counteract the will of his 
| parent, a habit of insubordinationis gradually in- 
| duced, which sometimes. grows to such a hight, 
that neither entreaties, nor threats, nor corporeal 
| punishment, are sufficient to counteract its ten- 
‘}dencies; and a sure foundation is laid for many 
future perplexities and sorrows. The rule, there- 
fore, should be absolute—that every parental 
command ought to be enforced. And, in order 
to this, itis requisite that every command be rea- 
sonable—that a compliance with it produce no 
unnecessary pain or trouble.to the child—that itsbe 
expressed in the words of kindness and affection— 
and that it ought never to be delivered in a spirit 
| of passion» or resentment. Reproof or correction 
given in-a:rage, and with words of fury, is always 
considered as the effect of weakness and of -the 
want of self-command, and uniformly frustrates 
the purpose it wasintehded’to subserve. «I have 
heard,’’? says Dr. Witherspoon, “some persons 
often say, that they cannot correct their children 
unless’ they are angry; to whom J have usually 
answered,‘ Then you ought not to correct them 
at all’? Every one would'be sensible, that for a 
magistrate to discoveran intemperate rage in pro- 
nouncing sentence against a criminal, would be 
lhighly indecent; and ought not parents to punish 
their children in the same dispassionate man- 
ner??? 

Oge of the greatest obstacles in the way of ac- 
quiring completeauthority, is the want of fortitude 
and perseverance, especially on the part. of the mo- 
ther. She issomefimes oppressed with anxieties 
and difficulties, busied with domestic affairs, er 
perhaps has a young infant at the breast, that re- 
quires her chief attention, or strangers may have 
paid avisit to the family. Her older,child becomes 
restless and fretful, and runs throagh the dwelling 
disturbing every one with his cries. She tries to, 
coax him with flattering promises; but it is of no 
avail, He'is perhaps crying for something which 
she does not think proper to give. .She at length 
scolds and. threatens, and attempts to strike, which 
generally makes the child redouble his cries, 
Wearied out, at length, with his cries and tears, 
and anxious to attend to some necessary affairs, 
she allows herself to be vanquished, and submits 
to his desires. Sugar, jellies, or plumcakes, are 
supplied to pamper his depraved appetite, and put 
an end to his crying; and, being exhausted with 
screaming, in a short time he drops asleep. The 
same process is repeated, when similar circum- 
stances occur. Now, it is admitted that, there is 
a difficulty in such cases; but itisa difficulty which 
must be overcome, if we would not become slaves 
to our children, and render them disobedient and 
unhappy through life,, Were a mother, for a few 
days, or weeks at most, to make a strong effort, 
and to sacrifice for a little her own ease, and even 
some urgent business, and never flinch from the 
object until complete submission be accomplished, 
she would soon gain the requisite ascendency; 
and, having acquired it, it would save her from a 
multitude of troubles. and perplexities, which must 
otherwise be felt during succeeding years—prevent 
the necessity of scolding, threatening, and whipping 
—and lay a sure foundation for domestic harmony 
and filial affection. But the longer she delays, the 
more difficult it will be to acquire the requisite as- 
eendency; and the mother who trifles with this 
important duty, from day to day, lays the founda- 
tion of many bitter regrets and self-reproaches— 
renders her children curses instead of blessings— 
and will, sooner or later, feel the effects of her 
misconduct, and behold her sin in her punish- 
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The violation of parental authority, especially 
among the children of the lower ranks, is'so com- 
mon, that it ceases to excite wonder or surprise. 
One can scarcely walk the streets without seeing 


parental authority disregarded. A father is beheld 


with a whip or a stick in his hand, driving home his 
stubborn son, as if he were “a bullock unaccus- 
tomed to the yoke”’—and a mother running after 
her child, with looks of fury and words of execra- 
tion, seizing him by the shoulders, beating. him 
with-her fists, and dragging him along like a piece 
of lumber, while the little urchin is resisting with 
all his might and bellowing like an ox. 
time ago, I was passing along the suburb of a 
large town, when I beheld a child of about three 
years old amusing himself on the footpath before 
his dwelling. His mother approached the thresh- 
old, and called him in. ‘Come awa’ Jamie, to 
the house, it’sacauld day.’? Jamie paid noatten- 
tion to the command, but moved with the utmost 
deliberation toa greater distance. “Come awa’,”’ 
says his mother a second time, ‘and Pll gie ye 
some good thing.’ James, however, marched on 
to a still greater distance. - “Come back, Jamie,” 
rejoined the mother, ‘and I'll gie ye an’ apple.” 
James paused for a moment, and looked back 
with a kind of leer; but, recollecting, perhaps, 
that his mother had often':promised, and failed in 
performing her promises, he set off with more 
speed than before. His mother now becamésvo- 
ciferous, and bawled' out, “ Come back, you little 
villain, or I’ll whip you, as sure’s I’m alive.” 
James, however, who appeared to have known his 
mother better thanshe knew herself, still marched 
on. The foolish mother now became furious, 
rushed after the child, and dragged him home 
like a squeaking pig, lamenting that her children 
were so stubborn and disobedient; and forgetting, 
in the meantime, that she herself was their in- 
structor, and the cause of their obstinacy and dis- 
obedience.’ Children brought up in this manner 
are not only unhappy in themselves, but not un- 
frequently become pests in society, dnd particu- 
larly to the public instructors of youth, who find 
it extremely difficult, and sométimes next to im- 
possible, to bring them under control and subordi- 
nation to scholastic order and discipline—without 
which their progress in learning cannot be pro- 
moted. 

Some children, even in the same family; are 
pliant and of tender feelings, and are easily brought 
under subjection by a judicious parent; while 
others are naturally proud, self-willed and obsti- 
nate. But even in the worst supposable cases, it 
is quite practicable, by firranessand prudent’ man- 
agement, to bring the most stubborn under sub- 
jection. ‘This may be illustrated from the follow- 
ing fact, extracted from an excellent little work, 
entitled ‘“ The Mother at Home, or the Principles 
of Maternal Duty familiarly Illustrated; by the 
Rey. John 8. C. Abbot, of Worcester, America.’”’* 





* While I was writing the preceding paragraphs, this in- 
teresting little volume was put into my hands,—a volume 
which IT would strongly recommend to the perusal of every 
parent, Its style is simple and perspicuous, its sentiments 
rational and pious, and are uniformly illustrated with a va- 
riety of appropriate examples taken from real life—so that the 
most ignorant and illiterate may easily enter into all the 
views and representations of the author, and feel their pro- 
priety and force. Were the principles inculcated in this 
small volume wniversally recognized and acted upon, the as- 
pect of the moral world wonld, ere long, undergo-an important 
change, and a new generation would soon spring up, to reno- 
vate the world, and to hail the commencement of the millen- 
nialera, The amiable anthor himself appears to be an affec- 
tionate and “Grateful Son;? for instead of attempting to 
curry favor with the great, by dedicating his work to the 
Earl of F, the Duchess of G., or the President ofthe United 


| posed to gratify his father. 


A short: 
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«A gentleman, a few years since, sitting by his 


| fireside one evening, with his family around him, 


took the spelling-book, and called upon one of his 
little sons to come and read. John was about four 
years old.. He knew all the letters of the alpha- 
bet perfectly, but happened at that moment to be 
rather ‘in a sullen humor, and was not at all dis- 
Very reluctantly he 
came as he was bid; but when his father pointed — 
to the first letter of the alphabet, and «said, What 
letter is that, John? he could get no answer. 
John looked upon the book sulky and: silent 


‘My son,’ said the father pleasantly, “you know 


the letter A.’ ‘I cannot say A,’ said John. You 
must,’ said the father in a serious.and decided 
tone; ‘what letter is that?’ John refused to answer. 
The contest was now fairly commenced. John 
was willful, and determined thathe would not read. 
His father knew that it would be ruinous to his 
son to allow him to conquer; he felt that he must 
at‘all hazards subdue him.- He took him into an- 
other room, and punished him. » He’then returned 
and again showed John the letter; but John still 
refused to name it. \ The father again retired with 
his ‘son, and punished him more severely. But it 
was unavailing. ‘The stubborn child still refused 
to name the letter; and when told that it was A, 
declared thathe would notsay A. Again the fa- 
ther inflicted punishment as'severely as he dared 
to do it, and still the child, with his whole frame 
in agitation, refused to yield. "The father was 
suffering with most intense solicitude. He regret- 
ted exceedingly that he had been drawn into the 
contest. He had already punished his child with 
a severity which he feared to exceed; and yet the 
willful sufferer stood before him, sobbing and trem- 
bling, but apparently as unyielding as a rock. J 
have often heard that parent mention the \acute- 
ness of his feelings at that moment; his heart’ was 
bleeding at the pain which he had been compelled 
to inflict upon his son. He knew that the ques- 


tion was now to be settled, who should be master; 


and after his son had withstood so long and so 
much, he greatly feared the result. "The mother 
sat by, suffering of course most acutely, but per- 
fectly satisfied that it was their duty to subdue 
the child, and that; in such a trying hour, a mo- 
ther’s feelings must not interfere. “With'a heavy 
heart, the father again took the hand’ of “his son, 
to lead him out of the room for further punishment; 
but, to’ his inconceivable joy, the child shrunk 
from enduripg any more suffering, and cried, “Fa- 
ther, I'll tell the letter.” The father, with feelings 
not easily conceived, took the book and pointed to 
the letter. ‘A,’ said John distinctly and fally. 
‘And what is that?’ said the father, pointing to 
the next letter.’ “B,’ said John. ‘And what is 
that? «C,’ he continued. ‘And what is that? 
pointing again to the first letter. *A,? said the now 
humbled child. ‘Now ¢arry the book to your mo- 
ther, and tell her what fhe lettér is. “What letter 
is that, my son?’ said his mother. ‘A,’ said John. 
He was evidently subdued. The rest of the child- 
ren were sitting by, and they saw the contest, and 
they saw where was the victory; and John learned 
a lesson which he never forgot: he learned never 
again to wage such an unequal warfare—he learned 
that it was the safest and happiest course for 
him to obey.’? 

The conduct of the parent, in this case, so far 





States, he very appropriately dedicates it to his «Father and 
Mother,” of whom he speaks with-affectionate regard. The 
volume is very neatly got up, contains above 140 pages, prett: 
closely printed, and is sold, neatly bound, for’ only one shi 


ling; so that it is within the reach of the poorest family. 
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from being branded’ with harshness or cruelty, 
was the dictate of mercy and love. Had the son 
been permitted to obtain the mastery, it might 
not only have proved his‘ ruin through life, but 
have produced a‘spirit of insubordination among, 
the other branchesof the family. The only fault 
which, perhaps, may be attributed to the father, 
in the present instance, was his insisting on’ his 
son pointing out the letters when he happened 
to be in “a sullen humor.’”’? But, after the contest 
was commenced, it was indispensable to the hap- 


piness and order of the family, that victory should | 


be obtained on the part of the parent. And this 
circumstance suggests the following rule;—that, 
When children. happen to be in a fretful or sulky 
humor, any disagreeable command or injunction 
that is not indispensable, ought to be avoided; for it 
is best to prevent collisions of this kind, at a 
time when children are disposed to’**summon up 
all their energies to disobey.” reat 
Another important maxim in infantile instruc- 
tion is, that nothing be told or represented to chil- 
dren but what is’ strictly accordant with truth. 
This maxim is violated in thousands of instances 
by mothers and nurses, to the manifest injury of 
the moral principles and the intellectual powers 
of the young. The system of nature is fre- 
quently misrepresented, and even caricatured, 
when its objects are pointed out to children; 
qualities are ascribed to them which they do not 


possess; their real properties are concealed, and, 


even imaginary invisible beings, which have no 
existence in the universe, are attempted to be ex- 
hibited to their imagination. The moon is some- 
times represented as within reach of the child’s 
grasp, when he is anxiously desired to take hold 
of it; a table or a’chair is represented as an ani- 
mated being, when he is desired to strike it in re- 
venge, after having knocked his head against, it; 
a dog or a cat isrepresented as deyoid of feeling, 
when he is encouraged to beat or whip these ani- 
mals for his amusement; certain animated beings 
are represented as a nuisance in creation, when a 
boy is permitted to tear asunder the legs and 
wings of flies, or directed to crush’to death every 
worm or beetle that comes in his way; and the 
shades of night are exhibited as peopled with 
specters, when a child is threatened with a visit 
of a frightful hobgoblin from a dark apartment. 
In these and similar instances, not only is the 
understanding bewildered and perverted, but the 
moral powers are corrupted;—falsehood, deceit, a 
revengeful dispositions cruelty toward the lower 
animals, superstitious opinions and vain alarms, 
are indirectly fostered in the youthful. mind. 


Even the pictorial representations which are ex+ | 
hibited to children in their toy-books, too fre-' 


quently partake of this character. The sun and 
moon. are represented with human faces, as. if 
they were small and insignificant, objects, and 
partook of the nature of animated beings. Pea- 
cocks and cranes, foxes and squirrels, cats and 
mice, are represented in the attitude of speaking 
and of holding conversation with each other, as 
if they were rational beings endowed with the 
faculty of speech. A monkey is represented as 
riding ona sow, and an old woman mounted on a 
broom, as directing her-course through the air to 
the moon. Even when real objects are intended 
to be depicted, such as a horse, an elephant, or a 
lion, they ave often surrounded “and interwoven 
with other extraneous objects, so that the prin- 
cipal figure intended to be exhibited can scarcely 
be distinguished. Hence, most of our bocks in- 
tended for the nursery, convey little else than 
vague and distorted views of the objects of nature 
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and the scenes of human life, and are nothing 
short/of trifling with the ideas that ought-to be 
distinctly exhibited to the infant mind.* If chil- 
dren were permitted to imbibe no ideas but what 
are true, or accordant with the existing scenes of 
nature, their progress in useful information would 
be rapid and sure, and its acquisition easy and 
pleasant. But, as matters now stand, one of the 
most difficult parts of education consists in coun- 
teracting the immoral principles and erroneous 
ideas which have been impressed upon the mind 
in early life—whigh, in many cases, requires ar- 
duous and long-continued efforts. 

It has a still more pernicious effect on the 
moral principles of the young, when false asser- 
tions and representations are made to them in re- 
ference to facts and circumstances of a moral na- 
ture. How common is it, for example, for a 
mother to cajole a’child‘into obedience by pro- 
mising bith an article or a gratuity which she has 
no. intention of bestowing, or which, perhaps, it is 
out of her power to bestow! She is about to take 
a walk, or to pay a visit, and little Tom wishes to 
go along with her. This proposal his mother 
thinks proper to refuse. ‘Tom begins a-crying; 
and attempts to assail his mother by his tears. 
She tries. to cajole- him, by telling him she will 
bring home to him apples and oranges, a little 
coach and four, a fiddle, a drum, or a fine new 
jacket. “Little Tom; perhaps, is’ somewhat ap- 
peased by such flattering promises. His mother 
leaves home, pays her visit and returns, but for- 
gets her promises, as shé never intended to fulfill 
them. The same thing is frequently repeated, 
until at length the child learns that no dependence 
is to be placed on the word of his parent. ‘There 
can scarcely be a more direct way than this of 
training-children to prevarication and falsehood, 
and exciting themto view with contempt their 
parents and guardians.—Such deceptions are very 
commonly attempted, when children are urged to 
take nauseous medicines for the recovery of their 
health. The loathsome drug is: represented as 
pleasant, or in nowise unpalatable, until the child 
tastes it, and’ finding it offensive to his palate, spits 
it out, arid absolutely refuses to take any more of _ 
the draught—while, at the same time, he clearly 
perceives that he has been ‘deceived. Mr. Abbot 
relates the following story, illustrative of this 


point:— A mother was once trying to persuade 


her little son to take some medicine. The medi- 


‘eine was very unpalatable; and she, to induce 


him to take it, declared it did not taste bad. He 
did not believe her. He knew, by sad experience, 
that her word was not to be trusted. A gentle~- 
man and a friend who was present took the spoon 
and said, ‘ James, this is medicine, and it tastes 
badly. Ishould not like to take it, but I would, 
if necessary. You havé courage enough to swal- 
low something which does not taste good, have 
you not?’ ‘Yes,’ said James, looking a little less 





* A considerable degree of knowledge may be communi- 
cated to the young by means of pictorial exhibitions; bat 
in otder to this, they must be of a different description from 
what is found in most of our, school-books and publications 
intended for the nursery. Instead of caricatures, and indis- 
tinct groups of objects unnaturally huddled together, every 
object ought to be neatly, vividly, and accurately engraved, 
and the principal figures well defined and detached from 
mere adventitious accompaniments; and, if possible colored 
after nature. The best little books and figures of this de- 
scription I have seen, are most of those published by Darton 
and Harvey, London, entitled  Instructive Hints,” “The 
prize for Good Children,” ‘‘ Little Truths, for the Instruc- 
tion of Children,” &c. &c., in which the scenes of human 
life are neatly and accurately exhibited, and accompanied 
with many instructive lessons adapted to the capacities 
of youth. 
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sulky, ‘but that,is very bad.indeed.’ . ‘I know it,’ 
said thé gentleman, ‘1 presume,.you never tasted 
anything much worse.’ The gentleman, then: 


tasted of the medicine himself, and said, ‘It is, 


very unpleasant.’ But now let us see if you have 
not resolution enough to take it, bad as it is.’ . The 
boy hesitatingly took the spoon. ‘It is bad,’ said 
the gentleman, ‘but the best way is to summon 
all your resolution, and down with it at once, like 
aman.’ James. made, in reality, a great effort for 
a child, and swallowed the dose. - And whom*will 


this child most. respect, his deceitful mother, or | 


_ the honest-dealing stranger? » And whom will he 
hereafter, most readily believe? It,ought, how- 
ever, to be remarked, that, had the child been, pro- 
perly governed, he would, at once, and without, a 
murmur, have taken what his.mother presented.’” 

Hence the following practical rules msay be de- 
duced:—Never attempt in any instance to deceive 
the: young. . How can a parent, with amy consis- 
tency or hope of success, inculcate upon .a child, 
that, “it is wicked to tell.a falsehood,’’when the 
child .perceives his.parent setting before him, 
in his own ‘conduct, an example of- this vice? 
Such, conduct necessarily leads. a child to dis- 
trust his parents, to despise them in- his heart, 
and to practice himself the same arts of decep- 
tion.— Never make a promise to a. child which is 
not intended to be punctually performed ;—and— 
Never threaten a punishment. which is not intended 
to be inflicted. Children have;better memories in 
regard to these things than what we are apt, to 
suspect, und they draw their conclusions, and act 
accordingly. A proper consideratiow of these 
things will: point out the propriety of being very 


cautious and cireumspect.as to what we promise | 


and. what we threaten. in respect to the, young,—if. 
we sincerely wish them to. respect truth, and, be 
submissive. to, their superiors and instructors. 

\ Another rule to be attended to.in infant, educa- 
tion, is, that—we should beware of indulging the 
habit of incessantly finding. fault with children. 
The same principles-and feelings which operate 
on adult minds are generally found to affect, in a 
similar manner; the minds of the young. When 
a man, is continually found fault with, in every 
operation he performs—when his most minute de- 
viations from accuracy are censured and exaggera- 
ted, and his prominent excellencies overlooked, 
and refused their due meed of praise, he becomes 
disheartened in his pursuits, and feels little stimiu- 
lus to improvement; whereas, the bestowment of 
deserved approbation. animates the mind, and.ex- 
cites to moreassiduous exertions. In like manner, 
children are discouraged in their aims to please 
their parents and guardians, when fault is found 
with almost everything they do; but there is 
nothing that tends more,to cheer and animate the 
mind of a child, and to produce a desire of pleas- 
ing his parents, than the hope of receiving the 
due reward of his attentions, and the smile and 
approbation of those whom he is taught to love 
and obey. Many little irregularities in the con- 
duct of children, if they be not directly vicious, 
or acts of disobedience, must be overlooked; or if 
they are reproved, it should be as seldom as possi- 
ble, and with gentleness and affection. e should 
always be more ready to express approbation, and 
to reward good conduct; than to chide and frown 
at every trivial fault that may be committed 
through thoughtlessness and inattention.. And it 
is surely more delightful to the heart of an affec- 
tionate parent to have his children excited to good 
conduct from the desire of pleasing and the hope 
of reward, than merely from a fear of offending. 
But when children are almost incessantly scolded 
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--when, after endeavoring to do the, best they — 
can, they are told that they never do anything 
right—that they are stupid asses—that they will 
never be made to learn—that they are continually 
‘giving us trouble and vexation—that they are 
like no other children, and that we will give over 
attempting to teach them,—such disheartening 
| remonstrances, when daily: repeated, tend to chill 
the susceptible hearts of the young, to sour their 
dispositions, sand to render them’ indifferent to 
making improvement either in knowledge or 
virtue. On-the, other hand, nothing tends more 
to promote filial affection, cheerful obedience, a 
spirit of improvement, and to cherish the best 
feelings of the human,heart, than, the prospeet of 
well-merited approbation, and the hope of re- 
ward. - SG : 
Every child should. be made to see and feel the 
natural consequences of his conduct, whether good 
or bad:—and the punishments and rewards he 
receives should be:of such a nature as to make 
him perceive the unhappy tendency of thought- 
less and .obstinate tempers, and the happiness 
which. invariably results’ from obedient submis- 
sion, and the exercise of amiable dispositions. 
There are certain natural and moral laws-which 
cannot be infringed by any one without his feel- 
ing the consequences of their violation; and this 
holds true in the case of children, as well as in 
that of adults. When a child rushes .heedlessly 
into a room, without looking before him, he is 
almost certain) of getting a fall, or knocking his 
head against a table. When he climbs on the 
back-of a chair, when he approaches too near the 
grate, amuses himself with a firebrand, or handles 
without caution, knives and forks—he is certain, 
sooner or later, by various pains.and accidents, to 
feel the consequences of his conduct; and in such 
cases he should be made distinctly to perceive the 
connection’ between his fault and)his punish- 
ment. é ' 

But, in the next place, although we should. be- 
ware of constantly finding fault with children, 
we -must. carefully guard against everything that 
might excite them to vanity and self-conceit. We 
encourage such vicious propensities, when we 
expatiate on their good qualities to visitors, and 
praise them for the excellent things they have 
said or done, while they themselves are standing by, 
and eagerly listening to the conversation. At 
‘such times we are apt to forget, that they .are 
paying strict attention to everything, that is said, 
and drinking in with pleasure the flattering ex- 
pressions bestowed upon them. One should never 
speak in the presence of children about anything 
which he does not wish them to know, if they are 
above fifteen or twenty months old. It is amaz- 
ing how soon children be¢ome acquainted with 
the meaning of language, even before they are 
capable of expressing their ideas in words, or en- 
tering upon a regular conversation. “A little 
child,” says Mr. Abbot, “ creeping upon the floor, 
and who could not articulate a single word, was 
requested to.carry a piece of paper across the room, 
and put it in a chair. The child perfectly eom- 
prehended the direction, and crept across the 
room, and did as he was told. An experiment or 
two of this. kind will satisfy any one how far a 
child’s mind is in advance of his power to express 
his ideas; and yet when a child is,three or four 
years old, parents will relate in their presence 
shrewd things which they have said and done, and 
sometimes even their acts of disobedience will be 
mentioned with a smile!’’"—Another circumstance 





by which pride and self-conceit are excited in the 
breasts of the young, is, the conduct of parents 
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in exhibiting the acquitements of their children‘ 


to strangers, and to almost every visitor that hap- 
pens to call. Little Ann has been taught to re- 
peat by rote a few verses of.a psalm or hymn, 
and Andrew, a little more advanced in. years, has. 
learned Sempronius’ “Speech for War,’? or a 
piece of an old play.. Although they know no- 
thing of the, meaning of the pieces they have 
committed to memory, and cannot perhaps, an- 
nex a single idea to the words they pronounce, 
yet their mamma is so enraptured with their at- 
tainments, that when any visitors happen to call, 
or a party is assembled, she introduces them to the 
company, and encourages them to spout in’ their 
presence, sometimes to their no small disgust and 
annoyance. Of course every.one pats them on the 
head, and praises’ them for the exhibition they 
have made, while they eagerly catch the words 
of approbation, to nurse their latent vanity and 
self-conceit. Such exhibitions, when. frequently 
repeated, cannot but have an injurious effect on 
the youthful mind... Pride and self-conceit, how- 
ever common in society, are so. odious, and so in+ 
consistent with the character and circumstances 
of man, that instead of fostering such unamiable 
principles, every exertion should be made to check 
their growth, and.counteract their influence. And 
modesty and humility are so amiable, and so con- 
genial to beings so ignorant and depraved as man, 
—who is but an atom in creation, and stands near 
the lowest point of the scale of intellectual ex- 
istence—that everything ought to be carefully 
guarded against that would prevent their culture, 
and every mean used which has a tendency to 
cherish and promote them. 
insinuate, that it is improper, in every instance, 
to exhibit the attainments of children ;° but it 
should be done with judgment and caution, so 
that it may produce no, immoral effects, or -be the 
means of adding to the impudence and self-con- 
ceit which too much. abound in the world... The 
practice of teaching children to repeat, like par- 
rots, what they do not understand, ought: to ‘be 
entirely’ discarded. The ‘best exhibition of a 
child’s attainments would be, to make him read a 
passage from any of his toy-books, and give the 
meaning of the words, and an account of the 
facts or sentiments it contains. 

To the rules on this subject, already stated, 
may be added the following:—Never attempt to 
frighten children to their duty by presenting to their 
fancy terrific objects, and exciting. imaginary 
alarms. This rule is violated, when frightful 
hobgoblins are represented as having been seen in 
darkness, and during night, and when foolish 
tales ‘of fairies, witches, and apparitions, are 
gravely related to children. And, when their 
minds are thus stuffed with confused ideas of im- 


aginary objects, they are afterward frightened | 


into obedience by the terror of some of these 
visionary beings suddenly making their appear- 
ance. Darkness is thus associated with terrific 
phantoms, and children are sometimes thrust into 
dark and narrow rooms, to make them cease their 
crying, or to frighten them into obedience. It is 
not uncommon to hear nurses, and even foolish 
mothers, threatening to send for the “ black man,” 
with cloven feet, and horns on his head—to cut 
off their children’s heads, to toss them out of a 
window, or to send them to the black-hole. “Such 
a mode of frightening childrém-into obedience, 
not only lays the foundation of superstitious no- 
tions, and renders them afterward @owards in the 
dark, but is sometimes attended with the most 
tragical effects. An English writer, says Mr. 
Abbot, gives an account of two instances in which 


I do not mean to 
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fatal consequences attended 'the strong excitement 
of fear. He says, “I knew in ‘Philadelphia a 
child, as fine and as sprightly, and as intelligent a 
child as ever was born, made an idiot for life, by 
being, when about three years old, shut into a 
dark closet by’a maid-servant, in order to terrify 
it into:silence. The thoughtless creature first 
menaced it with sending it ‘tothe bad place,’ as 
the phrase is; and at last, to reduce it to silence, 
put into the closet, shut the door, and went out 
of the room. She went back in a few minutes, 
and found the child’ ina fit. It recovered from 
that, but was for life an idiot.’"—It is not long 
since we read in ‘the newspapers of a child being 
killed by being thus frightened. The parents had 
gone out to what is called'an evening party. The 
servants had their party at home, and the mis- 
tress, who, by some unexpected’ accident, had 
been brought home at an early hour, finding the 
parlor full of company, ran up. stairs to. seé her 
child, who. was about two or three years ‘old. She 
found it with its eyes open, but fixed; ‘touching 
it, she found it inanimate. "The doctor was sent 
for in vain; it was quite dead. The maid affected 
to know nothing of the cause; but some one of 
the! persons assembled discovered, pinned up to 


[the curtains of the bed, a horrid figure, made up 


partly of a frightful mask! This, as the wretched 
girl confessed, had been done to keep the child _ 
quiet, while she was with her company below 

It'is surely unnecessary to add more, in order to 
deter parents and'servants from practices fraught 
with such dangerous and appalling consequences. 
Let children be inspired both with physical and 

moral courage. ‘Let them be taught, that there 
is nothing more frightful in the dark than in the 
light of day, except the danger of knocking 

against any object we do not perceive. Let them 
be accustomed, at times, to be in the dark, both 
in company and alone, in the house, and in the 
open air, when there is no ‘danger of meeting 
with accidents. Let them be taught, above all 
things, to love God and fear him; and that they 

need not be’ greatly alarmed at whatever may 

befall thera from any other quarter. 

In practicing the rules now laid down, and in 
every branch of domestic education, it is a matter 
of the first importance, that fathers and mothers, 
nurses and servants, ‘should act in harmony in the 
commands and instructions given to children. 
When a foclish mother, from a mistaken affection, 
indulges her children in their vicious humors and 
impertinent whims, and is careless whether or not 
parental authority be respected—it is next to im- 
possible for a father, however judicious his plans, 
to maintain domestic order and’ authority, and, to 
“train up his children in the way they should 
go.” The altercations which not unfrequently 
happen between parents, as to the mode of man- 
aging their offspring, and that, too, in the pres- 
ence of theit children, subvert the very founda- 
tions of family government, and endanger the 
best-interests of those whom they profess to hold 
dear. Little John has, perhaps, been for some- 
time in a'sulky humor; he has struck his sister, 
torn her frock,’and tossed her doll into the fire, 
and obstinately refused. to comply with some 
parental commands. His father wishes to cor- 
rect him’ for his conduct, which his mother 
endeavors to prevent. Punishment, however, is 
inflicted corresponding to the crime; but the silly 
mother, instead of going hand in hand with her 


‘husband in maintaining family order,-—exclaims 


against the severity of the correction, and, taking 
the child in her arms, caresses him, and condoles 
with hirn on account of the pain he has suffered 
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—plainly indicating to. the child that his father 
had acted toward him with cruelty and injustice. 
Wherever such conduct frequently recurs, do-. 
mestic order is overthrown, the moral principles 
of the young corrupted, deceit and hypocrisy 
cherished, filial affection undermined, and a sure 
foundation laid for many future perplexities and 
sorrows: However much parents may differ in 
opinion about certain principles, or modes of 
conducting family affairs, it ought never to be 
displayed. in the presence of their children: and, 
for the same reason, parents ought never to speak 
disrespectfully of any teacher they employ, while 
their children are. listening to their remarks, 
whatever may be the private opinion they enter- 
tain respecting his qualifications or conduct. 


Ut. ON THE INTELLECTUAL INSTRUCTION OF INFANTS. 


. In regard to'the intellectual instruction of infants, 
I have already thrown out a few cursory remarks, 
and shall afterward illustrate; more particularly a, 
few principles applicable to this subject. In the 
meantime, the following brief hints may suffice. 
—aAs the senses are the primary inlets of all 
knowledge —every object, within view, in the 
system of nature, which has a téndency to convey 
a new idea, should be-distinctly presented to the 
eves of achild.. He should be taught to contem- 
' plate it for some time with steadiness and atten- 
tion, and the sound or name by which it is- dis- 
tinguished frequently repeated to him.._In order 

tadually to enlarge the sphere of his information, 
he objects. more immediately around him may, 
in. the first instance, be separately and distinctly 

pointed out, uniformly accompanying. the name 
with the exhibition of the object. He should 
next be occasionally led into the fields, and to the 

banks of, a river, the margin of the ocean, and a 

seaport, if such places lie adjacent, and his atten- 

tion directed to. the most prominent objects con- 
nected with those scenes; care being taken not. to 
confuse his imagination with too many objects at 
one time. _Perliaps it may be sufficient to confine 

his attention to about three or four objects at a 

time—such as a house, a tree,.a cow, and a horse. 

To these his attention should be particularly 

riveted, so that the idea of the object and its 

name may be inseparab"y connected, and indeli- 
bly impressed upon his-mind. Afterward, other 
objects,.as_ a ship, a boat, a spire, a flower, the 
clouds, &¢., may, in the same manner, be pre- 
sented to his view, varying the scene, and gradu- 
ally presenting new objects to his attention. 

When he has thus acquired some knowledge of 

the most interesting objects which compose the 
scene around him, he may be desired to point out 
-any particular object when its name is men- 

tioned. Supposing him in the, fields, or on the 

banks of a river, let him be desired to, point to a 

tree, a sheep, or a.boat, if such objects are within 

view; and by this, means, he will become gradu- 
ally familiarized with the ‘scenery of nature, and 


‘ 


the terms an its various. parts. are distin- 
guished. His,attention may also be directed to 


the sky, not merély. for the purpose of distinguish- 


ing its objects, but for tracing their motions. Let 
him be taken to a certdin point, where he will 
observe the rising sun, and, on the evening of the 
same day, let him be brought to the same position 
to behold his setting, and let hiin be taught to 
mark the different direction in which he sets from 
that in which he arose; from which he will na- 
turally conclude, that motion of some kind or 
other has taken place. In like manner, about 
twilight, when the moon begins to appear, let him 
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be directed, from a certain station, to mark hez 
position in the heavens with respect to certain 
objects on the earth over which she appears, and 
before going to bed, let her be viewed from the 
game station, and the different position in which 
she then appears pointed out. Such observations 
will pave the way for more particular instruc- 
tions on such subjects, as he advances in years. 

In the samé manier, artificial objects, of vari- 


-ous. descriptions, as- windmills, tables, sofas, can- 


dlesticks, hammers, scissors, organs, piano-fortes, 
clocks, watches, globes, telescopes, microscopes, 
&c., may be exhibited, and some of their _uses 
explained. It might not be improper to give a 
child of. two years old a lesson of this kind every 
day,—making it a rule to have, if possible, some 
new object to exhibit to him at every lesson, and 
oceasionally recurring to the objects to which his 
attention was formerly directed, that they may 
become still, more familiar to his mind——In com- 
munieating to children ihe names of the various 
objects of nature and art, all improper pronuncia- 
tions, and. diminutives, ought to be avoided—such 
as doggie, cattie, horsie, chatrie, instead of dog, cat, 
horse, chair. It should be considered as an im- 
portant rule of infant education—that @ child 
should never be taught-.any pronunciation, or any 
sentiment, opinion, or idea whatever, which he wilt 
afterward be obliged to unlearn. Were this rule 
universally attended to, im connection with the 
hints now suggested, the path to knowledge would 
be rendered smooth and easy—every day would 
inerease the ideas which tend to enlarge the ca- 
pacity of the infant. mind—the way for regular 
scholastic. instruction would be thoroughly pre- 
pared—as the youth: advanced toward manhood, 


his, knowledge and perceptions, if properly di- 


rected, would inerease with his growing years— 
and, as no limits can be affixed to the expansion 
of the human mind, he may go on to increase his 
perceptions. and intellectual enjoyments to an 
indefinite extent, not only during the fleeting 
periods of time, but throughout the ages of eter- 
nity. But, in the present state of infant training, 
a very considerable portion of our scholastic 


instructions must consist in counteracting the im- 


pressions which have been previously received. 
After various objects of nature and art have been 
presented to the view of a child, in conjunction 
with the names by which they are distinguished 
—their qualities should next be pointed out and 
illustrated. _ Objects are either animated or in- 
animated, vegetable or mineral, hot or cold, rough 
or smooth, hard or soft—black, blue, green, yel- 
low, or white—round, oval, square, triangular— 
high, low, long or short, &c. Several properties 
such as.these can easily be illustrated to children 
by familiar examples. T’o, convey an idea to a 
child that fire is hot, he may be presented with a 
piece of iron, and caused to feel it; it may then 
be put into the fire until it becomes just as hot as 
a person niay touch it without danger, and then 
desire the child to put his finger upon it, which 
will convince him of the nature of that property 
which resides in the fire—the epithet cold being 
applied in the first case, and Aoé, in the last. To 
illustrate the ideas of roughness and smoothness, 
he may be made to press his hand along an un- 
hewn stone, and the top of a mahogany table. 
Seven small boards or pieces of card paper, painted 
with the seven primary colors of light, red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet—occasion- 
ally exhibitedyfor his amusement, in connection 
with these terms, would soon teach him, to dis- 
tinguish the prominent colors of natural and 
artificial objects; and, when he is led into the fields 
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and gardens, he should. be induced’ to apply. his 
knowledge of colors by naming the prominent 
color of every flower or shrub. that may. be pre- 
sented to him. The qualities hurd and soft. may 
be illustrated by making him press his finger upon 
a stone or a bar of iron, and upon a piece of clay 
or a lump! of dough. The property of light in 
enabling us to discover the forms and colors of 
objects may be shown, by. closing’ the window- 
shutters, or putting out a’candle under night, and 
then desiring him to name the objects and colors 
he perceives ;—and the correspondence of. the 
organ of vision to the rays of light may be im- 
pressed upon his: mind by blindfolding him for'a 
minute or two,—and accompanying such. exhibi- 
tions with appropriate remarks level to his com- 
prehension. The figures of objects may be re- 
presented by, pieces: of wood or pasteboard cut 
into the shapes of squares, parallelograms, trian- 
gles, trapeziums, circles, ellipses or ovals, and 
other mathematical figures, which would gradu- 
ally: impress the names and characteristics. of 
such figures upon his mind, and tend to-facilitate 
his: progress in the scholastic instructions that may 
be afterward imparted. His idea of length, mea- 
sure, or distance, may be rendered soméwhat 
definite, by presenting to him pieces of wood of 
the length of an inch, a foot, a yard, and a pole, 
and causing him.to notice how many lengths of 
the one is contained in that of the other; and the 


idea of the specific gravities of bodies may be’ 


impressed, by causing him to lift a weight of 
brass or cast iron, and another, of nearly the 


same size and shape, make of light wood. The |. 


sonorous qualities of bodies may be exhibited by 
making him strike a small hand-bell with a key 
or a piece of thick wire, and immediately after- 
ward, an egg-cup, or any small dish made of hard 
wood. ‘The various odoriferous smells connected 
with the vegetable kingdom may be communi- 
cated by presenting’to his nostrils, in succession, 
a rose, a bunch of thyme, of balm, of pepper- 
mint and of- southernwood. Such experiments 
and illustrations of the qualities of bodies may be 
varied and multiplied to an indefinite extent; and 
vas they form the foundation of all knowledge, and 
may-be rendered subservient to the child’s amuse- 
ment, they ought not to be considered as. unwor- 
thy of our attention. 

Many useful ideas might likewise ‘be commu- 
nicated to infants by means of engravings; es- 
pecially in relation to objects which cannot be 
directly, presented to their view. Foreign ani- 
mals, such as the elephant, the lion, the buffalo, 
the camelopard, the monkey, the dromedary and 
camel, may he in this way exhibited—and also 
domesti¢e animals, as the cow, the horse, the ass, 
the dog, &c.—as children feel a considerable de- 
gree of pleasure in being able to trace the resem- 
blance between pictures and the objects they have 
seen, when accurately represented in engravings. 
Foreign. scenes, as towns, churches, bridges, 
mausoleums, triumphal arches, rural landscapes, 
mountains, volcanoes, cataracts, lakes and other 
objects, when accurately delineated, may likewise 
tend te expand the conceptions, of children, and 
give them an idea of objects which their own 
country does not exhibit. Various objects of art, 
as ships, boats, windmills, towers, spires, light- 
houses, coaches, wagons, smiths’ anvilsy forges 
and hammers, weavers’ looms, «c., may also be 
thus exhibited. One of theinost pleasing and 
useful modes of exhibiting real objects by means 
of pictures, is that of viewing perspective prints 
of streets, towns, villages and rural landscapes, by 
means of the optical diagonal machine; of which 
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I shall, in the sequel, give a short description. In 
exhibiting objects to a child through the medium 
of engravings, it may be proper, in the first. in- 
stance, to present to him only one object, well- 
defined and disconnected with every adventitious 
circumstance, as a man, a horse, a mountain, or a 
tree, so that he may acquire a correct and well- 
defined idea of the particular. object exhibited. 
Afterward, a landscape in which these and other 
objects.are embodied may be laid before him, and 
he may be desired to point out the individual ob- 
jects of which it is composed, when their names 
are mentioned. It is,almost needless to remark, 
that the pictures contained in most of our nur- 
sery and toy-books, are altogether unfitted for the 
exhibitions to which I allude. They are generally 
mere.caricatures, and are little short of an insult 
to the-young, both as to the objects they most fre- 
quently represent, and the manner in which they 
are represented. Engravings, calculated to con- 
vey instruction, should be- on a. moderately large 
scale—every part of the object represented should 
be accurately delineated—no objects should be 
placed.in awkward or unnatural positions—and 
they should, in most cases, be colored after nature, 
care being taken that they be not daubed with 
fantastic or too glaring colors—a fault which 
attaches: to most of our. pictures intended for 
children. A series of engravings exhibiting all 
the prominent scenery and objects of nature and 
art, on a cheap plan, and properly classified and 
arranged for the purpose now specified, is still a 
desideratum. 

While writing the above hints, I had an oppor- 
tunity of trying the experiments now suggested, 
on a fine little boy, a friend of my own, about. two 
years old. Little Tom was first presented with 
the plates of a book of Natural History, and desired 
to name the lion, the elephant, the camel, and 
about twenty or thirty other animals when their 
figures were pointed out, which he did without 
the least hesitation. The plates were then put 
‘into his hand, and he was desired to turn up any 
particular animal when its name was mentioned, 
which he accomplished with considerable facility. 
A+ sheet, containing about sixty engravings of 
birds, quadrupeds, and fishes, where the different 
kinds of animals were grouped without any order 


|—was next laid before him, when he was request- 


ed to point out a particular animal, whenits name 
was given, which he also did, in almost every in- 
stance, after casting his eye up and down, and 
across the engraving, and, when he had hit on the 
object, he pointed to it with exultation, saying, 
«“ There’s the lion—there’s the goat—there’s the 
dromedary,”’ &c. The figure of a compound mi- 
croscope was next exhibited, which he readily 
named; and several hours afterward, a microscope 
of the same construction as represented in the en- 
graving, was placed before him, which he imme- 
diately recognized and named, and then turned up 
the engraving where its figure was delineated, 
marking the resemblance between the one and the 
other. The same experiments were made with a 
terrestrial globe, an orrery, a telescope, a clock, a 
watch, and various other objects. He was next 
desired to point to several articles in the apartment 
—the table, a chair, the tongs, the shovel, the po- 
ker, a map, a portrait of afriend whom he knew, 
and other objects, which he at once recognized 
and distinguished. Several engravings of land- 
scapes were then presented to his inspection, when 
he was requested to point, out the men, women, 
trees, ships, houses, &c., of which they were com- 
posed; which he did with pleasure, and without 
hesitation, pointing his little fingers to different 
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parts of the scene, and saying, “There’s a dog— 
there’s a man—there’s a house—there’s ‘a tree,” | 
&c. Inext led him into the garden, and placed | 
him in a proper situation for viewing the surroun- 
ding objects. I first asked: him to point to a 
windmillthere being one, and only one, iniview. 
He looked around fora few seconds, and, alter fix- 
ing his eyes on the object, and pointing with his 
finger, exclaimed’ with pleasure, ‘There’s wind- 
mill’”’—and, looking at it with steadiness for afew 
seconds, said'with a kind of surprise, ‘No going 
round; which was actually the case, as there was 
no wind. He was next desired to point out a flower, | 
a tree, a cow, a ship, and other objects, which 
he at once distinguished with the same facility. 

The desire of this little boy for the exhibition 
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mere-amusements. While they gratify the mind 
of a child, and increase his: enjoyments, they also 
embody a train of. useful. instructions, which lay 
the foundation-of mental activity, and of all those 
improvements he may afterward make during 
the future scenes of his existence, whether in the 
present lifé, or in the life to.come,  And,.if. this 
be admitted, it will evidently appear to be.a.mat- 
ter of considerable importance—that nothing but 
useful and correct ideas be imparted to the in- 
fant mind, and that care be taken that everything 
that ig whimsical, fanciful, or inconsistent with 
existing facts; be excluded from juvenile instruc- 
‘tion, so, that a child may never afterward have 
occasion to struggle with youthful prejudices or 
to counteract:any of the instructions or impres- 
sions he had previously received. And in order to ac- 





of new objects, especially as represented by pic- 
tures, was almost voracious. After spending sev- 
eral hours in succession, in exhibiting to him sev- 
eral hundreds of plates of different encyclopedias, 
and'books’of travels, he’ was still unsatisfied, call+ 
ed for more books, and seemed to forget both hun- 
ger and sleep. He récollected, with considerable 
accuracy, the prominent objects that had been 
presented ‘before him in these engravings; and, 
therefore, when a volume containing plates; which 
he had already seen, was again presented, he push- 
ed it away, and requested another. Every, morn- 
ing, as soon ashe was dressed, his first request was, 
“See more pictures-you please;”’ and,’ leading 
me into the room where the books were ‘kept, 
pointed to the particular volumes he wished to in- 
spect. Even his cravings for breakfast seemed to 
be forgotten; amidst the delight with ‘which he 
contemplated new exhibitions of nature and art. 
The varieties of animated nature seemed to afford 
him the greatest degree of pleasure; but ‘every 
striking and well-defined object, of whatever de- 
scription, which he had never seen before, par- 
ticularly arrested his attention. The exhibition 
of perspective views, through the optical diagonal 
machine, where the objects appear as they do in 
nature, afforded him'‘a high degree of gratification 
while he described, in his own way, the’ different 
parts, of the scene.—These circumstances'evident- 
ly demonstrate the innate principle of curiosity, 
or desire for knowledge, implanted in the infant 
mind, which only requires to be judiciously regu- 
lated, and a series of interesting objects exhibited, 
in order to raise the human soul to’ the highest 
pitch of intellectual improvement. They also in- 
dicate the vast capacity of the mind for receiv 
an indefinite variety of ideas—the pleasure associ- 
ated with their acquisition—and the boundless :de- 
sires; after new and varied scenesand enjoyments, 
which evidently point to a higher state of exis- 
tence, where they will be fully gratified. 

In stating the above circumstances—which to 
some readers may perhaps appear trifling—my in- 
tention is not to insinuate that the child alluded to 
is superior to others of thesameage. Every child, 
whose physical and mental powers are in a sound 
state, is capable of making the same acquisitions, 
and feeling the same enjoyments; provided due 
care be taken to direct the principle of curiosity 
into a proper channel, and to supply it with 
proper objects. Some children, in consequence of 
their physical organization, may have more vigor 
of intellect than others, they may feel highly grati- 
fied with some objects and pursuits, and indiffer- 
ent toward others; but they have all, substantial- 
ly, the same faculties, and the same desire for the’ 
acquisition of knowledge, in one shape or another 
when its objects are presented, in an interesting 
manner, to their view. —Such exhibitions as I 
have now described ought not to be viewed as 





complish this end itis requisite that servants, nurses, 
and every other pérson ‘connected with a family, 
be specifically instructed as-to the manner in which 
they ought to conduct themselves toward children 
both'in. their words and their actions,—and strictly 
looked after, that nothing be said’or done inconsist- 
ent with‘the rules of parental tuition At the period 
of life to which I now refer, it would be almost 
preposterous, to pester the child with learning the 
characters of the alphabet, or the uninteresting 
sounds of ba, ba, bi, bi, b 0, bo; unless it can be 
done purely in the way of amusement.’ For a 
child is generally disgusted with everything given 
himias a'task, and which is not accompanied with 
pleasing emotions. It is quite time enough, at 
the age of four years, in ordinary cases, to instruct 
a child in reading his native language; though, 
before this time, he may speak it with considera- 
ble correctness, and acquire an indefinite number 
of ideas. ‘And when he has once seriously com- 
menced his scholastic instructions, they should be 
associated with everything that may have a ten- 
dency to render them interesting and. delightful— 
a principle which ought to be kept in view through- 
out all the subsequent departments jof education. 
Ihave enlarged farther on the subject of infant 
education than I at first intended, from a: strong 
conviction of its primary importance to the im- 
provement of society in’ knowledge and virtue, 
If domestic training, during the three first: years 
of human existence, be either trifled with, or not 
conducted on rational and moral principles, the 
arrangements in regard to their future education 
will.be to.a certain degree frustrated. ‘The habits 
acquired, and the impressions made upon the mind 
of a child, during this period, may have an influ- 
ence on his }mprovement and happiness, not only 
in the present world, but throughout the whole 
of that endless existence to which he is destined.* 
* It gives me pleasure to learn, that the subject of infant 
education is now beginning to excite more attention than it 
has hitherto received; particularly by the establishment of 
Maternal Associations.. The first. maternal institution ap- 
pears to have originated with Mrs, Payson of Portland, pro- 
vince of Maine, North America, about 1815. A maternal 
association was‘first organized in Utica, in 1824, It com- 
menced with eight members; but it appears from the Report 
of 1833, that it now consists of above a hundred. Similar 
associations were formed, about the same time, in Boston, 
New England, and at Hartford, and they have lately been 
organized in Glasgow, Greenock, and several other towns in 
Great Britain, Their mbes is to diffuse information in re- 
lation to the best methods of training up children in know- 
ledge and moral habits, and promoting their best interests, 
both in respect to the present life and the life to come.” For 
aceomplishing these objects— beside regular meetings for 
prayer and conversation, at which the children sometimes at- 
tend—a periodical has been commenced in America, entitled 
“The Mothet’s Magazine,” which is reprinted in London, 
containing various useful facts, narratives, and observations, 
illustrative of this subject.’ Such associations, if judiciously 
conducted, cannot fail of producing a highly beneficial effect 
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Nor many years ago, it would have been deem- 
ed romantic, and even absurd in the extreme, to 
have attempted the establishment of seminaries 
for the instruction of infants of the age of eighteen 
or twenty months, or even of two or three years. 
But such institutions have not only been attempt- 
ed, but actually established to a considerable ex- 
tent in various States both in Europe and America 
and have been attended with the most delightful 
and beneficial effects: Children, ata very early pe- 
riod as formerly noticed, before they have acquired 
the alphabet of any language, are capable of receiv- 
ing a very considerable portion of mental instruc- 
tion. They possess the five senses, in nearly as 
great perfection as those of mature years; and it is 
through the medium of these senses that all our 
knowledge, whether historical, philosophical, or 
religious, is acquired. Children possess, in a high 
degree, the desire of novelty and the principle of 
curiosity —faculties intended by the Creator to 
stimulate to the prosecution of knowledge; and it 
is only requisite that we direct the operation of 
these faculties in a proper channel, and present 
interesting and appropriate objects to stimulate 
their activity. 

The principal objects of infant schools ought 
therefore to be—to exhibit to the view of child- 
ren as great a variety.as possible of the scenes of 
nature and the operations of art, either by direct- 
ing their views-immediately to the objects them- 
selves, or by means of pictorial representations—to 
teach them .to distinguish one object from another, 
to mark its peculiar qualities, to compare one object 
with another, and to deduce certain useful truths or 
conclusions, from them—to instruct them how to 
use their voices, their eyes and ears, their hands 
and feet—to teach them the properties of num- 
bers, the magnitudes, distances, and relative posi- 
tions of objects, the forms and habits of animals, 
the different classes and uses of vegetables and 
minerals, the various objects to be seen in the 
fields and gardens, and the general aspect and 
plienomena of the atmosphere and the heavens— 
to impress their minds with the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, of their continual dependence upon 
him, of his Goodness, Power, and Omnipresence, 
and of the duties they owe him—to teach them the 
fundamental maxims and rules of the Christian 
system, and make them reduce them to practice 
—to train them to kindness and affection toward 
one another, to habits of cleanliness, neatness, and 
regularity in all their movements, and to conduct 
themselves with moral order and propriety, both 
inthe school, the play-ground, and in their do- 
mestic associations—in short, to develop all the 
intellectual and moral powers of the mind, at a, 
much earlier period than has hitherto been deem- 
ed expedient, in order to prevent, the growth of 
vicious habits and false opinions, and to prepare 
them for all the subsequent instructions and scenes 
of action through which they may afterward 
pass, that they may become blessings, instead of 
curses, to the world, and rise up in wisdom 
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and knowledge, and in favor with God and with 
man. 

In order to accomplish these purposes with the 
greatest effect, infant schools, as well asall others, 
should be erected, if possible, in an open and com- 
manding situation, that a full view may be obtain- 
ed of the heavens, the.earth, and the ordinary phe- 
nomena of nature. The best dimensions for the 
school-room are found to be about 80 feet long, 
by 22 or 24 wide, with seats all round, and a rising 
platform or gallery at one end. Connected with 
this should be a room, from 14 to 18 feet square, 
for the purpose of teaching the children in classes, 
and for those children who have made greater pro- 
gress than the rest, that they may be trained for 
monitors. ‘The furniture necessary for such a 
school, consists of a desk for the master; a rostrum 
for the occasional use of the monitors; seats for 
the children, who should all sit round the school- 
room with their backs to the wall; a lesson-stand 
of a considerable elevation, for exhibiting pictures 
and lessons pasted on mill-board; stools for the 
monitors; slates and pencils; pictures of natural 
history, of scriptural subjects, of landscapes, of ru- 
ral and domestic life, &c.; alphabets and spelling- 
lessons; brass letters and figures, with boards for 
them; cubes, parallelograms, geometrical figures 
of various descriptions, illustrative of plain and 
solid geometry; the transposition-frame, or arith- 
meticon, for illustrating the properties of numbers, 
To these should be added various little books, with 
cuts, level to the comprehension of children; and 
sets of maps, on a large scale, with the states, 
kingdoms, provinces, counties, &c., accurately 
distinguished and neatly colored. It is indispen- 
sably requisite that a play-ground be attached to 
every infant school, containing swings and other 
contrivances for the purpose of amusement, and 
that the children may divert themselves without 
danger, in any innocent way their fancies may 
devise. This play-ground should be as. spacious 
as possible. Even in towns, where property is 
most valuable, the space allotted for this purpose 
(including the school-room and teacher’s house) 
should not, if possible, be less than about 180 feet 
long, and from 60 to 100 feet broad. In villages 
where the ground is lessvaluable, it may be made of 
stilllarger dimensions. With such accommodations 
infants, to the number of 150 or 200, may be 
trained by a master, and an occasional assis- 
tant. 

One of the main principles on which infant 
schools should be conducted, is that of Love; and 
therefore, in commencing such an institution, 
every action and every circumstance should be 
attended to, which is calculated to convince them 
that their teacher sincerely loves them, and wish- 
es to promote their happiness, and that they ought 
tobe kind and affectionate to one another. ‘The 
first difficulty to be encountered, is to arrest and 
keep up their attention, to make them act in con- 
cert, and to class them according to their age and 
capacities, causing those who obey any commands 
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with the greatest promptness to be classed together. 
Such difficulties are generally surmounted by ma- 
king them all move their hands and feet at the 
same time, when repeating any sentence; some- 
times by causing them to march in a regular body 
round the school; sometimes by making them 
put their hands one on the other when they are re- 
peating a 
exciting them to dance to the sound of aclarionet 
or the viol. Monitors are selected by drilling the 
oldest and the most expert of the children at sep- 
arate hours, instructing them particularly in the 
work they have to perform, and making every one 
of them answerable for the conduct of his class. 
These little masters frequently conduct themselves 
‘with great shrewdness and ability, and sometimes 
with a degree of importance and pomposity which 
it is found necessary to check. ‘The children are 
taught singing, by the master singing a psalm’ or 
hymn several times in their hearing, until they 
acquire a certain idea of the tune; after which 
they are required to join with the teacher, and, in 
a short time; the greater part are enabled to join 
in the music with considerable correctness; and 
nothing can be more interesting and exhilarating 
toa pious and benevolent mind, than to listen to a 
hundred young voices thus joining in unison, in 
‘a hymn of praise to their Creator. They are 
taught torepeat hymns generally in the foliowing 
manner. One of the monitors is placed in the 
rostrum, with a book in his hand; he then reads 
one line, and pauses until all the children in uni- 
son have repeated it; he then reads or repeats an- 
other, and so on in succession until the hymn is 
finished. The same method is adopted in teaching 
them spelling, catechisms, moral maxims and pre- 
cepts, and whatever else is to becommitted to mem- 
ory. It should, however, be attended to, that 
everything they commit to memory from cate- 
chisms, hymns, or other books, should be previ- 
ously explained; so that in every case, if possible, 
they may acquire the ideas contained in the pass- 
ages they are to repeat, before they charge their 
memories with the vocables by which they are 
expressed. 

The Alphabet is taught by means of twenty-six 
cards, corresponding to the number of letters, on 
eachof which is engraved a letter, along with some 
object of nature or art, whose name begins with 
that letter. Thus, on the card of the letter A is 
engraved anapple. This card is held up to the 
children, who name the letter and the object de- 
picted beside it. A variety of questions is then put 
‘respecting the nature, form, and properties of 
the apple, and of the root, trunk, branches, leaves, 
&c., of the tree on which it grows; by which the 
attention of the children is kept alive, certain por- 
tions of useful knowledge communicated, and the 
idea of the letter more deeply impressed upon their 
minds. On the card of letter C, a cow, a camel, 
“or acat, is depicted; which is exhibited in the same 
manner, and yaridus questions put respecting the 
figure, parts, habits, and uses of either of these 
animals: and soon through the other letters of 
the alphabet. This exhibition is varied as much 
as possible, and practiced only two or three times a, 
week, that the children may not be wearied by 
its too frequent repetition. Another plan is some- 
times adopted,—an alphabet, printed in large: let- 
ters, both Roman and Italic, is pasted on a board, 
and placed against the wall; the whole class then 
stands around it, and the master or mistress points 
‘{o the letters, desiring the children in a body to 
pronounce the letter to which he points. In 
spelling, each child is supplied with a card and 
tin, on which certain short words are printed. A 
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fact or a sentiment, and sometimes by 
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monitor leads the rest in the following manner: 
“(-h-a-i-r;” the’ other children immediately fol- 
low: and when they have spelled one word, he re- 
peats another, until he has gone through all the 
words on the card. For the purpose of teaching 
the older children to write the alphabet, they are 
supplied with slates, on which the whole alphabet 
is engraved—some in capital letters, and others in 
text; the children then put the pencil into the en- 
graving, and work it round into the shape of the 
letter, which they can scarcely avoid doing, as the 
pencil will keep in the engraved part. In this 
way they gradually learn both to form the letters 
corréctly, and to read written characters and sen- 
tences. 

The properties. and numbers, and the funda- 
mental rules of Arithmetic, are taught by various 
modes; particularly by an instrament which has 
been termed the Arithmeticon, or Transposition- 
Frame. The following is a figure and descrip- 
tion of the use of this instrument, taken from 
Mr. Wilderspin:— The frame is sixteen inches 
square, and made of wood: twelve wires pass 
through it at equal distances; on which wires, sev- 
enty-eight movable balls are tobe placed, begin 
ning with one on the first, two on the second, 
three on the third, &c., up to twelve.’ By this 
instrument may be taught “ the first principles 
of grammar, arithmetic, and geometry. It is 
used as follows—Move one of the balls to a part 
of the frame distinct from the rest: the children 
will then repeat, ‘ There it is, there it is’ Apply 
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your finger to the ball, and set it running round; 
the children will immediately change from saying, 
‘There it is,’ to ‘There it goes, there it goes.’ 
When they have repeated ‘There it goes,’ long 
enough to impress it on tasir memory, stop the 
ball: the children will probably say, ‘Now it 
stops, now it stops.’ When that is the case, move 
another ball to it, and ther. expiain to the child- 
ren the difference betweea singular and plural, 
desiring them to call out, ‘There they are, there 
they are;’ and when they have done that as long 
as may be proper, set bot}. balls moving, and it is 
likely they will cal! out, ‘There they go, there 
they go,’ &c. &c. By the natural position of 
the balls, they may be tat ght to begin at the first. 
The master, raising it at the top. of the frame, 
says, ‘Whatam I doing? Children answer, 
‘Raising the ball up with your hand.’ Q. ‘Which 
hand?’ A. ‘ Left hand.’ Then the master lets the 
ball drop, saying, ‘One, one.’ Raise the two 
balls, and propose questions of a similar tendency: 
then let them fall; the children will say, ‘ Twice 
one:’ raise three, and let them fall as before; the 
children will say, ‘Three times one.’ Proceed to 
raise the balls on each remaining wire, so that 
they may say, as the balls are let fall, Four times 
one, five times one, six times one, seven times 
one, eight times one, nine times one, ten times 
one, eleven times one, twelvé times one. Wo 
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now proceed as follows: land 2 are 3, and 3 are 
6, and 4 are 10, and 5 are 15, and 6 are 21, and 7 
ure 28, and 8 are 36, and 9 are 45, and 10. are 55, 
and 11 are 66, and 12 are 78. Subtraction is 
taught by this instrument thus;—Take 1 from 1, 
nothing remains, moving the first ball, at the same 
time, to the other end of the frame. Then re- 
move one from the second wire, and say, ‘Take 1 
from 2;’ the children will instantly perceive that 
ouly one remains: then 1 from 3, and 2 remain; 
1 from 4, 3 remain; 1 from 5,4 remain, &c. 
Multiplication is taught as follows:—The teacher 
moves the first ball, and immediately after the 
two balls on the second wire, placing them un- 
derneath the first, saying, at the same time, 
‘Twice one are two,’ which the children will 
readily perceive. Next, remove the two balls on 
the second wire, for a multiplier, and then remove 
two balls on the third wire, placing them exactly 
under the first two, which form a square, and 
then say, ‘Twice two are four,’ which every 
child will discern for himself, as he plainly per- 
eeives there are no more. We then move three 
on the third wire, and place three from the fourth 
wire underneath them, saying, ‘Twice three are 
six. Remove four on the fourth wire, and 
four on the fifth; place them as before, and say, 
«Twice four are eight;’?”’? and so on, through all 
the wires and balls. 

The first’ principles of arithmetic are also 
taught, by means of small cubes. The children 
are formed into.a square, in the center of which 
is placed a table, on which the cubes are placed— 
one, two, three, or four at a time. The master 
puts down three, for example, and inquires of the 
children how many there are; when they natu- 
rally call out, “Three.” He puts. down two 
more; and inquires as before, “How many 
are three and two?”. they answer “Five ;”’ 
and thus goes on until he has put down to the 
number of fifty or sixty. In a similar manner 
Subtraction is illustrated, by placing, for example, 
9 cubes on the table, and saying, “Take 5 from 


9, how many will remain?” and, removing 5’ 


eubes, it will be seen that 4 remain, &c. The 
multiplication table, the pence tables, the tables 
of money, time, weights, and measures, are taught 
by a monitor repeating certain portions of them 
at a time, and being immediately followed by all 
the children in unison. ‘Thus, when the monitor 
announces ‘7 times 8 are 56,’’ or “ Forty pence 
are three and fourpence,” the children in a body 
repeat the same; and in a short time the whole of 
these tables are impressed upon their memories. 
The leading facts of Sacred History are com- 
municated by means of a series of historical pic- 
tures, and by a variety of minute descriptions and 
interrogatories. The more interesting facts of 
Natural History are exhibited by a number of 
large cards, on which are pasted engraved repre- 
sentations of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects, 
trees, flowers, and similar objects; in the expla- 
nation of which an opportunity is taken of detail- 
ing their forms, qualities, and uses, and any anec- 
dotes that may occur respecting them. Knowledge 
is also communicated in relation to many common 
and useful subjects, by presenting before them 
real objects, such as gold, silver, copper, brass, 
tinfoil; a piece of flax, thread, raw silk, twisted 
silk, cotton, linen, gauze, nankin, gingham, silk 
velvet, &c., describing the.d? erent processes con- 
nected with their manufacture, and teaching the 
children how to recognize and distinguish such 
substances. But, as I have no intention of enter- 
ing into the minute details connected with infant 
schools, I refer those who wish a more particular 
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account of these institutions, to Mr. Wilderspin’s 
excellent treatise on “ Infant Education,” and Mr. 
Stow’s « Moral. Training,”* and shall conclude 
this article by a few general remarks on the ad- 
vantages which would result from the universal 
establishment of such seminaries. ' 

1. The establishment of infant schools in every 
region of the globe would increase to an indefi- 
nite degree, the mass of useful information 
among mankind. Three or four years of the 
most. important period of human life have hith- 
erto been suffered to pass away without any ma- 
terial intellectual improvément. The young, 
indeed, during this period, acquired various frag- 
ments of useful knowledge, in spite of our re- 
missness and inattention; for the principle of 
curiosity was always alive, and could never be 
altogether suppressed, wherever objects appeared 
by which it might be roused and gratified. But 
we never thought of directing their senses and 
mental powers, regularly and systematically, to 
the forms, qualities, uses, and characteristic features, 
of surrounding objects, as if such things had 
been beyond the range of their comprehension; 
while, at the same time, we tortured their memo- 
ries with the retention of sounds and sentences 
‘with which they felt disgusted, and which they 
could not understand. But the experiment of in- 
fant schools has shown (and if we had not acted 
like fools in. the business of education, it might 
long ago have been demonstrated), that children 
from the age of three to six years are capa- 
ble of acquiring far more of what may properly 
be denominated knowledge, than what had been: 
acquired by our usual insipid modes of instruc-- 
tion at the age of twelve or fourteen. And, what 
is worthy of particular attention, this knowledge 
has been acquired, not only without “stripes and 
imprisonment,” but with the highest degree of 
satisfaction and enjoyment on the part of the 
young. [f the world, therefore, is ever to be 
thoroughly enlightened, in everything which re- 
lates to the present happiness and the eternal in- 
terests of mankind, and if the knowledge of 
Jehovah is “to cover the earth as the waters 
cover the seas,” the foundation must be laid in 
the universal establishment of infant schools, on 
the most judicious and expansive plans, in every 
nation under heaven. 

2. It is not only the amount of knowledge ac- 
tually acquired, during the period alluded to, but 
the intéllectual habits formed during its acquisition, 
which render such instructions of immense im- 
portance. For want of these habits being formed 
in early life, the great bulk of mankind may be 
said to have “eyes, but see not—ears, but hear 
not,”’ and consequently “do not understand;”” they 
know neither the proper use of their sensitive 
organs, nor are qualified to deduce proper conclu- 
sions from the objects to which they are occasion- 
ally directed; but pass through life without any 
rational application of the senses and faculties 
with which they are furnished. Is there one out 
of ten who has ascertained, from his own obser- 
vations, that the starry heavens perform anap- 
parent revolution round the earth every twenty- 
four hours, around a certain fixed point called the 
pole? Is there one out of twenty that can tell at 
what seasons of the year the new moon will ap- 
pear at a high elevation above the horizon, and 
when the full moon will appear high or low? 
And yet these facts nay be ascertained, withont 
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the least difficulty, by a simple application of the 
organs of vision to the respective objects, com- 
bined with a desire to know the results;—in the 
first case, the object may be determined in the 
course of a single day, and in the latter case, 
within the course of a year; and yet it is a fact, 
that sixty'or seventy years have passed away, in 
the case of thousands and millions of those who 
are denominated rational beings, without their 
knowing either the one or the other. The same 
position might be illustrated in thousands of 
similar instances, where the grossest ignorance 
prevails in relation to multitudes of objects, which 
might have been prevented by a rational use of 
the sensitive organs with which the Creator has 
-endowed us. Now, in infant schools, children 
-are trained to a proper application of their sensi- 
tive powers—presented with suitable objects on’ 
which they may be exercised, and taught to de- 
duce from them useful truths, with their practical 
applications. These intellectual habits being 
formed in early life, will naturally be brought 
into more vigorous and extensive exercise as. they 
advance in years, and lay the foundation of all the 
treasures of knowledge they may accumulate, 
both in the present life and throughout the ages 
of eternity. Such habits being formed and con- 
tinually exercised, a relish for knowledge, and 
activity of mind, are produced, which will facili- 
tate all their subsequent acquisitions, and render 
them interesting and delightful; so that, in 
whatever stations in society they may afterward 
be placed, they will be distinguished as men of 
wisdom and intelligence—provided their subsequent 
education be conducted on the same rational prin- 
ciples. 

3. What is of still greater importance, —in 
these schools the foundations are laid of moral and 
religious habits. It has been the practice hitherto, 
in infant schools—a practice which I trust will 
never be abolished-——that the children have their 
minds impressed with the idea of an Omnipresent | 
Being, who continually supports them, and to 
whom they are amenable for all their actions— 
that their exercises are uniformly commenced with 
prayer, and with a hymn of praise to the Creator 
and Redeemer of men—that the leading facts of 
Revelation are detailed in the most simple and in- 
teresting manner, and its moral precepts enforced 
in all their associations with each other—that the 
principles of fraud, dishonesty, deceit, hatred and 
malignity, wherever they appear, ‘are strictly 
checked and counteracted, and the practice of 
‘love, kindness, honesty, justice and truth, en- 
forced and exemplified. Now, such truths incul- 
cated, and such practices enforced and exempli- 
fied, for several years, when the mind is suscepti- 
ble of every impression, and of being molded 
into any habit, must be of immense importance 
ina moral point of view—and if such seminaries 
were universally established, conducted on liberal 
and judicious plans, and succeeded by seminaries 
of a higher order, conducted on similar moral 
principles—society would soon assume a new 
moral aspect, wickedness and debauchery would 
be banished from our streets, thefts and robberies 
would gradually be diminished, brawlings, con- 
tentions ‘and execrations would cease, and har- 
mony and good-will be introduced into the 
schemes and associations of mankind. 

It is an injunction inculcated by the highest 
authority, “Train up a child in the way he should 

‘0, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
he last part of this sentence contains a most 
important truth, stated ‘without the least excep- 





tion or modification. The interpretation generally 
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given of it by divines is, “He will not ordinarily 
depart from it.” But what warrant have we thus 
to limit and modify the dictates of inspiration? 
Let the declaration be viewed as a universal and 
eternal truth, and the problem to be solved will be, 
“Fas ever a child hitherto, in all points of view, 
intellectually and morally, been trained up in the 

vay he should go?” If so, we ought to believe 
that the declaration in this passage was fully rea- 
lized in such a case. Much has been said respect- 
ing the children of pious parents turning aside 
from the paths of rectitude in their riper years. 
But the fact to be determined is, Have such pa- 
rents trained up their children in a rational, judi- 
cious, and benevolent manner? I have seen. per- 
sons piously disposed, and even ministers of the 
gospel, train up their children as foolishly and 
injudiciously as those who made no profession of 
religion, and even with less wisdom and discretion. 
Not that they intended to train their offspring in 
any bad principles and practices, but that they 
were either ignorant of the true mode of training 
children, or had imbibed false maxims, or in- 
dulged a foolish fondness, or had neglected te 
bring their children under a judicious control, or 
had humored their whims and pampered their ap- 
petites, or were placed in certain circumstances, 
and in the midst of difficulties over which they 
had little control. Even in attempting to teach 
their children the principles of Christianity, their 
plans have been calculated rather to excite dis- 
gust at religion, than to allure their hearts to the 
practice of its heavenly precepts. What else 
could be expected, when children, on the Sabbath, 
were confined to a corner, conning memorial 


| tasks, committing to memory catechisms, Psalms, 


and chapters from their tattered New Testaments, 
of which they understood not a single sentence— 
and at the same time deprived of their usual sen- 
sitive enjoyments, and, doubtless, exclaiming in 
their hearts, “«O what a weariness is it! when will 
the Sabbath be over?’’—just as if religion con- 
sisted in the acquisition of technical terms, sounds 
and sentences, and metaphysical dogmas. Is this 
the way to induce the young to love God, “ to call 
his Sabbaths a delight, and the holy of the Lord, 
honorable?”’ or is it to be wondered at, that those 
who have been brought up in this way have some- 
times struck off at a tangent from the restraints 
of religion to the ways of sin and folly? If the 
whole train of education through which such 
children passed, from the first year of their exist- 
ence to the period when they turned aside from 
the paths of righteousness, were laid open to our 
view, we should doubtless, be enabled to account 
for all such moral aberrations, and to trace the 
intimate connection between cause and effect. 
Ihave thrown out these remarks for the pur- 
pose of showing, that if public and domestic 
education be conducted with judgment and piety, 
if children be trained in infant schools and other 
seminaries in useful knowledge, and to the habits 
of piety and moral order,—we have the surest 
grounds for concluding, that, when. arrived at 
mature age, they will become intelligent and use 
ful members both of Christian and of civil society, 
and that our arrangements and labors in these 
respects ‘shall not be in vain in the Lord.” The 
dictates of Inspiration on this point are in perfect 
unison with the laws of the moral world, and are 
corroborated. by universal experience. Almost 
every person feels that early impressions are the 
most vivid and the most lasting; and it is a faet, 
that, according to the bent which the habits, dis- 
positions, and conduct the young receive, during 
the first ten or twelve years of their existence, 
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such will it generally remain, with a few slight | 


modifications, during the future periods of their 
lives. Hence the difficulties—in many cases in- 
surmountable— which must be encountered, in 
order to counteract the habits and vicious propen- 
sities acquired during this early period; and hence 
the comparative ease with which children may 
be trained to intelligence and moral habits, when 
they are committed, at a very early age, to the 
care of a judicious and intelligent teacher of an 
infant school.* 





*As an illustration of the moral and intellectual effects 


of infant teaching, I subjoin the following examples, taken |: 


from Mr. Wilderspin’s “ Infant Education,” as what occur- 
red in the course of his own experience:— : 

1. The Whistle. “Many of the children were in the 
habit of bringing marbles, tops, whistles, and other toys, to 
the school, which often caused much disturbance: I found it 
necessary to forbid the children from bringing anything of 
the kind. After giving notice two or three times in the 
school, [ told them, that if any of them brought such things, 
they would be taken from them. In consequence, several 
things fell intomy hands, which I did not always think of 
returning; and among other things, a whistle from a little 
boy. The child asked me for it as he was going home, but 
having several visitors at the time, I put the child off, tel- 
ling him not to plague me, and he went home. I had for- 

otten the circumstance altogether, but it appears the child 

id not; for some time after, while I was lecturing the children 
upon the necessity of telling truth, and on the wickedness 
of stealing, the little fellow approached me and said, ‘Please, 
sir, you stole my whistle.’ ‘Stole your whistle,’ said I, ‘did 
I not give it you again? ‘No, teacher, I asked you for it 
and you would not give it tome.’ I stood self-convicted, 
being accused in the middle of my lecture, before all the 
children, and really at a loss to know what excuse to make, 
for L had mislaid the whistle, and could not return it to the 
child. I immediately gave the child a halfpenny, and said all 
could to persnade the children that it was not my intention 
to keep it.—This trifling mistake of mine did more harm 
than I was able to repair for some time; for if we wish to 
teach children to be honest, we should never take anything 
from them without returning it again.”—This story shows 
how necessary it is to teach by example as well as precept 
—and that children have a clear perception of any discre- 
pancy that may take place in this respect. 

2. The boy andthe song. “One day while I was walking 
in the playground, Isaw at one end of it about twenty 
children, apparently arguing a subject, pro and con. From 
the attitude of several of the orators, I judged it was about 
something which appeared to them of considerable import- 
ance. I wished to know the subject of debate, but was 
satisfied that if I approached the children it might put an 
erid to the matter altogether. Some of the by-standers saw 
me looking very attentively at the principal actor; and, as I 
suppose, suggested to the party the propriety of retiring to 
some other spot; for immediately they all retired behind @ 

artition, which afforded me an opportunity of distinctly 

earing all that passed, without being observed by them 
I soon found that the subject of debate was a song. It 
seems that one of the children had brought a song to the 
school, which some of the monitors had read, and having 
decided that it was an improper thing for the child to have 
in his possession, one of them had taken it from the owner, 
and destroyed it; the aggrieved party had complained to 
some of the other children, who said that it was thieving 
for one child to take anything from anotber child without 
his consent. The boy, nettled at being called a thief, de- 
fended himself by saying that he, as a monitor, had a right 
to take away from any of his class anything that was cal- 
culated to do them harm; and was, it seems, backed in this 
opinion by many others. On the other hand, 1t was con- 
tended, that no such right existed; and it was doubtful to 
me, for a considerable time, on which side the strength of 
the argument lay. At last, one of the children observed to 
the following effect: ‘You should have taken it to master, 
because he would know if it was bad better than you.’ This 
was a convincing argument, and to my great delight the boy 
replied—‘How much did the song cost? The reply was, 
‘A halfperny.’ ‘Here, then, take it, says the child, ‘I had 
ene given me to-day; so now remember I have paid you 
for it; but if you bring any more songs to school, I will tell 
master.’ This seemed to give general satisfaction to the 
whole party, who immediately dispersed to their several 
amusements. A struggle like this?petween the principles 
of duty and honesty, among children so very young, exerm- 
plifies, beyond a doubt, the immense advantage of early in- 
struction.”——Here we have a specimen, in the case of very 
young children, of nice discrimination in regard to the prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude and of reasoning, which would 
have done no discredit to an assembly of senators. 
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4. Infant schools are calculated to rescue thou 
sands of children from, the pernicious. influence of, 
ignorant and immoral parents, and to prevent most 
of those crimes which. injure the peace and prosperity 
of society. The immoral. principles and vicious 
habits in which multitudes of children are trained 
wae the domestic roof, not only lay the founda- 
tion of their own unhappiness and ruin, but are, 
productive of many pests and nuisances to gene- 
ral society. In cities and’ populous towns this 
fact is too frequently realized. Many children 
are trained up, even by their parents, to habits of 
pilfering, which they sometimes learn to prac- 
tice with the utmost cunning and expertness, 
without the least sense of moral delinquency. It 
was estimated, that in the year 1819, in the city 
of London alone, the number of boys who pro- 
cured the greater part of their subsistence by pick- 
ing pockets, and thieving in every possible. form, 
amounted to from twelve to fifieenhundred! One 
man had forty boys in training to steal and pick 
pockets, who were paid for their exertions with a 
part of the plunder; anda woman who had entrap- 
ed eight or ten children from their parents, had 
them trained up and sent out in every direction 
for the purpose of thieving, until she was. happily 
detected. Such children, in all probability, were 
chiefly procured from the families of the ignorant 
and the vicious; and when a habit of pilfering is 
early indulged, it not only leads to the practice of 
falschood, cunning and deceit, in all their diversi- 
fied forms, but entirely blunts the moral sense, 
and leads to the commission of almost every other 
crime. It is no uncommon thing to observe in 
the police reports of London, accounts of boys, and 
even girls, of six or seven years of age, being ap- 
prehended for the offenses of pocket-picking, shop- 
lifting, stripping children of their clothes and or- 
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3. Infant critics.’ “Having discoursed one day on the 
difference between isosceles and scalene triangles, I ob- 
served that an acute isosceles triangle had all its angles 
acute, and proceeded to observe that a right-angled scalene 
triangle had all its angles acute. The children immediately 
began to laugh, for which I was at a loss to account, and 
told them of the impropriety of laughing at me. One of 
the children immediately replied, ‘Please, sir, do you know 
what we were laughing at? J replied in the negative. 
‘Then, sir,’ says the boy, ‘I will tell you. Please, sir, you 
have made a blunder.’ I, thinking I had not, proceeded to 
defend myself, when the children replied, ‘Please, sir, you 
convict yourself, I replied, ‘How so? ‘Why,’ said the 
children, ‘you said a right-angled triangle had one right angle, 
and that all its angles'are acute. If it has one right angle, how 
can all its angles, be acute?” I soon perceived that the 
children were right, and that I was wrong.—At another 
time, when lecturing the children on the subject of cruelty 


to animals, one of the little children observed, ‘Please, sir, 


my big brother catches the poor flies, and then sticks a pin 
through them, and makes them draw the pin along the 
table” This afforded me an excellent opportunity of ap- 
pealing to their feelings on the enormity of this offense; and, 
among other things, I observed, that if a poor fly had been 
gifted with powers of speech like their own, it probably 
would have exclaimed, while dead, as follows ;—‘ You 
naughty ¢hild, how can you think of torturing me so? Is 
there not room enough in the world for you and me? Did} 
ever do you any harm? Does it do you any good to put me 
to such harm? How would you like aman to run a piece of 
wire through your body, and make you draw things about? 
Would you not ery at the pain? &c. Having finished, one 
of the children replied, ‘How can anything speak if it is 
dead? ‘Why,’ said I, ‘supposing it could speak.’ ‘You 
meant to say, sir, dyimg, instead of dead.’—In this case ] 
purposely misused a word, and the children detected if.7— 
Here we have another instance of the nice discrimination 
of which children are capable, and of the great importance 
of their being taught to think—one of the most important 
parts of education, which has been so long overlooked. In 
consequence of their having acquired the elements of 
thought, they were enabled, in the one case,to refute the as- 
sertion of their teacher, by a conclusive argument; and, in 
the other, to detect the misapplication of a term. A whole 
community taught to think and reason, would be the means 
of preventing numerous evils; and of introducing innumer- 
able blessings into the social state. t 
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naments, and similar depredations committed with 
all the expertness of an experienced delinquent. 
And, if such mental activities aie so early display- 
ed in the arts of wickedness, how important must 
it be to bend the active powers of the young in a 
contrary direction, and how many useful energies 
might we soon bring to bear upon the ren 
of the moral world! For, notwithstanding the 
depravity of human nature, children may be train- 
ed to exert their skill and activities in the cause 
of virtue, as well as in the arts of mischief, if the 
same care and ingenuity be employed in their in- 
struction.— Now, infant schools are peculiarly 
calculated to promote in children habits of virtuous 
activity. They are taught to think and reason, 
and to apply the rules of Christianity to their ac- 
tions and social intercourses with each other—are 
instructed in the evil of lying, swearing, stealing, 
and other vices; and some of them who had pre- 
viously been addicted to these vices have been effec- 
tually cured of such.evil propensities. Not only 
so, but the sentiments and habits they have carried 
home to their parents have sometimes been the 
means of arousing them to consideration, and 
turning them “from the error of their ways.” 
And, although infant schools were established for 
no other purpose than prevention of crimes, it 
would save to the public ten times the expense 
that might be incurred in their erection and su- 
perintendence; for, in large cities, such young 
delinquents as I have now alluded to, regularly 
supply the place of the hundreds of old and expe- 
rienced thieves that are yearly convicted and trans- 
ported to another country; and the expense at- 
tending the conviction and transportation of one 
delinquent, is sometimes more than would suffice 
for the erection of an establishment for the in- 
struction of a hundred children. 

5. In infant schools, social habits and feelings 
may be cultivated with safety and with pleasure by 
the young. In most other circumstances the so- 
cial intercourse of the young is attended with a 
certain degree of danger, from the influence of 
malignant passions and vicious propensities which 
too frequently appear in the language and con- 
duct of theircompanions. “Evilcommunications 
corrupt good manners;” so that the minds, even 
of those who are trained with pious care under 
the domestic roof, are in danger of being tainted 
with vice, when allowed to indulge in promis- 
cuous intercourse with their fellows.. But in in- 
fant establishments, they are, during the greater 
part of the day, under the inspection of their 
teachers, both in school and at play-hours, where 
nothing immoral issuffered to make its appearance ; 
and the exercises in which they are employed, the 
objects exhibited to their view, the mutual conver- 
sations in which they engage, and the amusements 
in which they indulge, form so many delightful 
associations, equally conducive to mental improve- 
ment and sensitive enjoyment, which will after- 
ward be recollected with a high degree of plea- 
sure. 

6. The establishment of infant schools in hea- 
then lands, wherever it is practicable, will, I con- 
ceive, be the most efficient means of undermining the 
fabric of Pagan superstition and idolatry, and of 
converting unenlightened nations to the faith and prac- 
lice of our holy religion. When we would instruct 
adults in anything to which they have been unac- 
customed, we find the attempt extremely difficult, 
and frequently abortive, in consequence of the 
strong influence of long-established habits. In 
like manner, when we attempt to expound the 
truths of Christianity to the heathen, and enforce 
them on their attention, we encounter innumera- 
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ble difficulties, arising from preconceived opinions, 
inveterate habits, long-established customs, ancient 
traditions, the laws and usages of their forefathers, 
the opinions of their superiors, and their igno- 
rance of the fundamental principles of legitimate 
reasoning; so. that comparatively few of the adult 
heathen: have been thoroughly converted to the 
Christian faith, notwithstanding the numerous 
missionary enterprises which have been carried 
forward for the last thirty years. But if in- 
fant schools were extensively established, in 


all those regions which are the scene of mission- 


ary operations, we should have thousands of 
minds prepared for the reception of Divine truth, 
having actually imbibed a portion of the spirit of 
Christianity, and being unfettered by those heath- 
enish prejudices and habits to which I have alluded. 
Every infant school, and every school of instruc- 
tion conducted on the same principles, at which 
they might subsequently attend, would become a 
seminary for Christianity; and we might, on 
good grounds, indulge the hope that the greater 

art of the children trained up in such seminaries, 
when the truths and foundations of religion were 
more fully exhibited to them, would ultimately 
make a profession of adherence to its cause and 
interests, and regulate their conduet by its holy 
requisitions. In this case, instead of a few insu- 
lated individuals occasionally embracing the relig- 
ion of the Bible, we should frequently hear (to 
use the language of Scripture) of “nations being 
born at once, and a people as in one day.” For, 
the young, thus instrueted,when arrived at youth 
and manhood, would exert a most powerful influ- 
ence on their fathers, mothers, friends, and rela- 
tives, and on all around them—while their own 
minds have been brought under the most salutary 
influence, being pre-oceupied with those truths’ 
and habits which will preserve them from the con- 
tamination of the heathenish practices which pre- 
vail around them. 

It gives me much pleasure to learn, that in the 
rudest portion of the pagan world (namely, in the 
regions of Southern Africa,) such institutions have 
been recently established, and been accompanied 
with many beneficial effects. Mr. Buchanan, 
superintendent of the infant school at Cape 
Town, during the year 1832, established and reor- 
ganized a number of these institutions, at Caledon, 
Pacaltsdorp, Hankey, Bethelsdorp, Port Elizabeth, 
Theopolis, Philipston, Butfalo River, and other 
places; and, though the returns of scholars are 
not completé, they amount to about 500 children, 
After the school in Theopolis had been established 
only six months, the number of children in daily 
attendance amounted to from 110 to 120. Many 
of the children were capable of giving effect to 
the monitory system, and their conduct is describ- 
ed as cheerful, gentle, and compliant, although 
but a few months before they were most of them 
“in a state of nature.’”?” The infant school at 
Pethelsdorp, was re-established under the care of 
a native female. About two years ago it was dis- 
continued, after having been carried on for six 
months. The advantages, however, which the 
children had derived during that short period, 
were evinced, notwithstanding the interval which 
had elapsed, by the superiority. of manner and in- 
telligence which they appeared to Mr. Buchanan 
to possess over the uninstructed children of other 
stations. They had been accustomed, after the 
school was «discontinued, to assemble in groups, 
and repeat for their amusement the lessons and 
hymns they had learned at the school. Mr. Bu- 
chanan, on a former occasion, assisted in opening 
and organizing a school at Caledon. Oa his late 
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visit, he perceived a marked improvement in the 
dress and personal cleanliness of the children. At 
the opening of the school, out of thirty pupils, two 
only had any other covering than sheep-skins, 
and many were unclothed. When he last took 
his leave of them, they were all dressed like other 
children, and many of them with considerable 
neatness. It was apparent, that the children had 
acquired some sense of the propriety of dress and 
personal, cleanliness, from their manner during 
the repetition of the lesson, “T'o put my clothes on 
neat and tight, and see my hands and face are clean,” 
and it was equally obvious that their parents ap- 
preciated the advantages of the institution, from 
’ the fact of some of them having voluntarily re- 
quested to be allowed gratuitously to clean out 
the school-room, alternately, and of their having 
continued regularly to perform thatservice. The 
inhabitants of many other villages have expressed 
the desire for the introduction of infant schools 
among themselves— offered to appropriate for 
that purpose the best house they had, and promis- 
ed, when their lands shall be measured out to them 
to erect a proper building at their joint expense. 
In several of the villages they had placed their 
children under the care and instruction of one of 
their own number, until a better teacher could be 
procured. Mr. Buchanan left at Philipston suffi- 
cient apparatus and lessons for the establishment 
of twelve schools—arrangements were in progress 
for their commencement—and six young persons 
were attending the schools, to qualify themselves 
for becoming teachers.* 

Such are the auspicious beginnings of infant 
education in heathen lands, and the pleasure with 
which its introduction is hailed by the adult pop- 
ulation. While many of them are unaware of the 


blessings to be derived from a reception of the) 


doctrines of religion, they are attracted by the 
beautiful arrangements and exercises of infant 
establishments, and at once perceive their benefi- 
cial tendency and effects on the objects of their 
affection; and as their children advance in the 
accomplishments they acquire at these seminaries, 
they will every day become more interesting and 
delightful in their eyes; and it is not too much to 
suppose, that the knowledge and habits acquired 
by the children will be the means of enlightening 
the understandings and polishing the manners of 
their parents. It ought, therefore, to be one of 
the first objects of every missionary, to whatever 
part of the heathen world he is destined, to estab- 
lish, as far as practicable, seminaries for the de- 
velopment and instruction of infant minds; and 
every facility for this’ purpose should be afforded 
him by the Society under whose auspices he goes 
forth to evangelize the nations. 

7. Infant schools ought to be universally estab- 
lished for all classes, and in every country of the 
civilized world. It is an opinion which still too 
much prevails, that such establishments are chiefly 
calculated for the instruction of the lower classes 
of society. But this is a gross misconception of 
the nature and tendency of infant institutions, and 
a very dangerous mistake. These schools are 
adapted no less for the improvement of the higher, 
than the lower ranks of the community; and, 
unless they be soon adopted by the superior classes, 
the lower ranks may soon advance before them, 
both in point of intelligence and of moral decorum. 
For, in many of the famili¢* of the higher ranks, 
immoral maxims are inculcated and acted upon, 
and many foolish and wayward passions indulged, 
as well as in the families of their inferiors; and, 





* See Evangelical Magazine for December, 1833. 
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although the manners of their children receive a 
superficial polish superior to others, their moral 
dispositions are but little more improved, and they 
possess nearly as little of what may be termed 
useful knowledge, as the great body of the lower 
ranks around them. Until the families of all 
classes feel the influence of the instructions and 
habits acquired at such institutions, the world will 
never be thoroughly regenerated. In the mean- 
time, if the higher classes feel averse that their 
children should associate with those of an inferior 
grade, they have it in their power to establish 
infant seminaries exclusively for themselves. But 
I am sorry to find, that, in this country, scarcely 
any schools of this description have yet been estab- 
lished. "There ought, however, to be no objec- 
tions to children of different ranks associating 
together for the purpose of instruction; unless in 
those cases where children. are accustomed to 
dirty habits, or where they may be exposed to 
infectious diseases. In the Northern States of 
America, perhaps the most enlightened in the 
world, children of all ranks are taughtin the semi- 
naries, without any artificial distinctions ;—all 
are nearly equally enlightened and improved, and 
society, in its several departments, moves on with 
the greatest harmony. 

In concluding these remarks, it may not be 
improper to observe, that teaching the children to 
read ought not to be considered as one of the main 
objects of infant schools. Many parents are still 
so ignorant and foolish, as to estimate the advan- 
tages of such schools, merely by the progress they 
conceive their children have attained in the art of 
reading. They are unqualified for appreciating 
intellectual instruction and moral habits, and have 
no higher ideas of the progress of education, than 
what arise from the circumstance of their children 
being transferred from one book to another; and 
hence, they frequently complain, that their child- 
ren are learning nothing, because no tasks are 
assigned them, and no books put into their hands. 
But, it ought to be generally understood, that the 
art of reading is not the main object of attention 
in such seminaries, and that they would be of 
incalculable importance, even although the child- 
ren were unable to recognize a single letter of the 
alphabet. At the same time, the knowledge of 
the letters and elementary sounds, and the art of 
spelling and reading, are acquired in these schools 
—almost in the way of an amusement—with more 
facility and pleasure than on any plans formerly 
adopted. 

In throwing out the above remarks, I have all 
along taken for granted that infant schools are 
conducted by men of prudence and intelligence. It 
is not sufficient for insuring the beneficial effects 
of these institutions, that the individuals who 
superintend them have been instructedin the mode 
of conducting their mechanical arrangements. 
They ought to be persons of good sense, of benev- 
olent dispositions, having their minds thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of Christianity, of an 
easy, communicative turn, and possessed of all that 
knowledge of history, art, and acience, which they can 
possibly acquire. For no one can communicate 
more knowledge to others than what he has him- 
self acquired; and no teacher can render a subject 
interesting to the young, unless he has acquired a 
comprehensive and familiar acquaintance with it. 
In order to secure efficient teachers for these estab- 
lishments, normal schools, or other seminaries, 
would require to be established, in which candi- 
dates for the office of infant teachers might be 
instructed, not only in the mode of conducting 
such institutions, but in all the popular branches 
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of useful knowledge. For, upon. the intelligence, 
as well as the p C on, of 
the teachers, the efficiency of infant seminaries 
will in a great measure depend. 


The first idea of infant schools appears to have 
been suggested by the asylums provided by Mr, 
Owen, of New Lanark, for the infant children of 
the people who were employed at his spinning- 
mills. Mr. Buchanan, under whose superintend- 
ence they were placed, was soon after invited to 
London, and a school was opened under his direc- 
tion and management, on Brewer’s Green, West- 
minster, which was established and patronized by 
H. Brougham, Esq., M. P., the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Zachary Macauley, Esq., Benjamin Smith, 
Esq., Joseph Wilson, Esq., and about eight or nine 
other philanthropic gentlemen. Mr. Wilson soon 
afterward established one at his own expense in 
Quaker Street, Spitalfields. He built the school- 
room, and supplied everything that was necessary ; 
and, on the 24th July, 1820, the school was open- 
ed. On, the first day, 26 children were admitted, 
on the next day 21, and, in a very short time, the 
number of children amounted to 220, all of whom 
came forward unsolicited. Mr. Wilderspin, who 
has since distinguished himself by his unwearied 
zeal in promoting the establishment of such insti- 
tutions, was appointed teacher. The Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, brother to J. Wilson, Esq.; above men- 
tioned, next established a similar school at Walth- 
amstow, of which parish he was vicar;.and an 
excellent lady, Miss Neave, opened one in Palmer’s 
village, Westminster, for 16) children. _In Dun- 
can Street, Liverpool, the Society of Friends estab- 
lished, soon after, a very large one, and, in one 


ence and moral disposition, of | 
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day, collected among themselves, for this purpose, 
no, less than one thousand pounds. All these 
schools were attended with complete success. A 


dew years afterward, namely, on the Ist of June, 


1824, the Infant School Society was organized, 
at a meeting held at Freemason’s Hall, London. 


The meeting was addressed, and powerful speeches 


delivered on the occasion, by the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Mr. Brougham, late Lord Chancellor, Mr, 
Smith, M. P., Mr. Wilberforce, Sir J. Mackintosh, 
W. Allen, Esq., Dr. Thorp, Dr. Lushington, the 
Rev. E. Irving, and others; and, before the meet- 
ing had separated, a subscription, amounting to 
upward of £700, was collected. 

Since the above period, infant schools have been 
established in most of the populous towns, and 
even in some of the villages, of the British Empire; 
and, wherever they have been. conducted with 
prudence and intelligence, have uniformly been 
accompanied with many interesting and beneficial 
effects. They have also been established in many 
towns on the continent of Europe, and even in 
Southern Africa, and in the Peninsula of Hindos- 
tan. The enlightened inhabitants of the North- 
ern States of America, who eagerly seize on every 
scheme by. which moral and intellectual improve- 
ment may be promoted, are now rapidly estab- 
lishing such institutions, along with Maternal 
Associations, throughout every portion of their 
increasing and widely-spreading population; and, 
I trust, they will soon be introduced into every 
nation under heaven. But, before society at 
large feel the full influence of such seminaries, 
they will require to be multiplied nearly a 
hundred-fold beyond the number that presently 
exists. 


CHAPTER VY. 


ON SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG PERSONS FROM THE AGE OF FIVE OR SIX, TO THE 
. AGE OF THIRTEEN OR FOURTEEN YEARS, 


Durinc a period of two or three centuries, we has been tortured, the understanding neglected, 


have had schools established among us for the in- 


struction of the young, during the period of life | 
There are few countries in | 


to which I now refer. 
Europe where such institutions for the instruc- 
tion of the great mass of society, are more numer- 
ousand respectable than in the island in which we 
reside; — and had we not unfortunately stopped 
short at the very porch of the Temple of Science, 
we might by this time have been as far superior, 
in point of intelligence, to every other nation, as 
we now are to the savages of Patagonia and New 
Zealand. But, what is the amount of all the in- 
struction generally furnished at our common ini- 
tiatoryschools? ‘The elements of spelling and pro- 
nunciation—a jargon of abstract grammar rules 
crammed into the memory without being under- 
stood—the art of writing—the capacity of repeat- 
ing the vocablesof a catechism,—and a mechanical 
knowledge of arithmetic, without understanding 
the foundation of itsrules, This is the sum of 
all that tuition which is generally considered as 
necessary for enlightening the human mind, and 
carrying forward the great body of the commu- 
nity in the path of moral and intellectual improve- 
ment,—a system of tuition by which the memory 





and the benevolent affections left waste and un- 
cultivated. The effects it has produced, are visi- 
ble to every intelligent mind that looks around 
and contemplates the ignorance, servility, and li- 
centiousness, which still abound in every depart- 
ment of society. 

If we, therefore, desire to behold knowledge and 
religious principle, more extensively diffused, and 
society raised to its highest pitch of improvement, 
we must adopt more. rational and efficient plans 
than those on which we have hitherto acted, and 
extend the objects of education to all those depart- 
ments of knowledge in which man is interested, 
as a rational, social, and immortal being—The 
following remarks are intended to embody a few 
hints in reference to such a system of tuition; 
—and, in the first place, I shall attend to the 


| PLAN, SITUATION, AND ARRANGEMENT OF SCHOOL- 


ROOMS. 


The efficiency of any system of intellectual edu- 
cation that may be formed, will insome measure 
depend upon the situation of school-rooms, and 
the ample accommodation afforded for the scholas- 


PLAN AND SITUATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 


tic exercises and amusements of the young. 
Every school-house should be erected in an airy 


and pleasant situation in the outskirts of a town or. 


village, detached from other buildings, with an 
ample area around it;—and, if possible, should 
havea commanding view of the variegated scenery 
both of the earth and of the heavens,—to the va- 
rious objects of which the attention of the young 
should be occasionally directed, in order to lay a 
foundation for general knowledge, and for a ration- 
al contemplation of the works of the Almighty. 
Both the interior of the school, and the surround- 
ing area, should be arranged and fitted up in such 
a manner, as to be conducive to the pleasure, the 
convenience, and amusement of the young, so that 
the circumstances connected with education may 
not only be associated with agreeable objects, but 
rendered subservient to the expansion of their minds 
and to their progress in the path of knowledge. 
The following is a rude sketch of what might 
be the plan and accommodations of a village school. 
The plot of ground allotted for the establishment, 
might be about 180 feet long, by 100 in breadth, 
or more orless according tocireumstances. Near- 
ly in the center of this plot, the school-house 
might be erected, which should contain, at least, 
the following conveniences:—1. A large room, or 
hall, for general teaching, about 40 feet long, by 
30 in breadth, and 12 or 14 fect high. 2. Two 
rooms, about 18 feet long, and 15 broad, into 
which certain classes may occasionally be sent, 
to attend to their scholastic exercises, under the 
inspection either of an assistant or of monitors. 
3. 'Fwo closets, or presses, S T, off the large hall, 
about 12 feet, by 4 in breadth, for holding por- 
tions of the apparatus, to be afterward described, 
for illustrating the instructions communicated to 
the pupils. 4. At each end of the plot, or play- 
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ground, should be two covered walks, A B, one 
for boys, and another for girls, in which the children 
may amuse themselves in the winter season, or 
during rainy weather; and, during winter, a fire 
might be’kept in them, anda few forms, placed 
for the convenience of théss who come from a 
distance, who may partake of their luncheon, and 
enjoy themselves in comfort during the dinner 
hour. 5. The spaces C DEF mightppe laid out 
in plots for flowers, shrubs, and evergreens, and a 
few forest trees. A portion of these plots, as G 
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H, might be allotted for the classification of cer- 
tain plants, as illustrations of some of the princi- 
ples of botany. They might'be arranged into 24 
compartments, as in the figure, each exhibiting a 
different class of plants. The remainder of the 
plot, particularly that portion of it immediately 
in front of the school-house, might be smoothed 
and graveled for a play-ground, and be accommo- 
dated with afew seats, or forms, and an apparatus 
for gymnastic exercises. 6. Behind the building, 
two water closets, I K, should be erected, one for 
boys, and another for girls, separated by a wall or 
partition. The roof of the building should be flat, 
and paved with flag-stones, and surrounded with 
a parapet, three or four feet high. The pavement 
of the roof should be formed so as to have a slight 
slope toward one corner, so that the rain which 
falls upon it may be collected in a large barrel, or 

















cistern, placed underneath. An outside stair con- 
ducting to the roof may be erected at the poste- 
rior part of the building. This flat roof is intend- 
ed as a stage, to which the pupils may be occasion- 
ally conducted, for the purpose of surveying the 
terrestrial landscape, of having their attention di-— 
rected to the several objects of which it is com- 
posed, and of listening to descriptions of their 
nature, positions, properties, and aspects,—and 
likewise for the purpose of occasionally surveying 
the apparent motions of the stars, and of viewing 
the moon and planets through telescopes. 

Such are some of the external accommodations 
which every village school ought topossess. ‘The 
plan here presented, is not intended as a mode] to 
be generally copied, but merely as exhibiting the 
requisite conveniences and accommodations—the 
plan of which may be varied at pleasure, accord- 
ing to the taste of architects, or the superintend- 
ents of education. The plot of ground should 
not, in any case, be much less than what is here 
specified; but where ground can be easily procur- 
ed, it may be enlarged to an indefinite extent. I 
do not hesitate to suggest, that even two or three 
acres of land might, with propriety, be devoted to 
this object. In this case, it might be laid out in 
the form of an ornamental pleasure-ground, with 
straight and serpentine walks, seats, bowers, and 
the various trees and shrubs peculiar to the cli- 
mate. In these walks, or bowers, busts might be 
placed, of such characters as Bacon, Newton, 
Boyle, Penn, Washington, Franklin, Pascal, How- 
ard, Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Venning, and par- 
ticularly of those who in early life were distin- 
guished for knowledge and virtue. At every short 
interval, sentences, expressing some important 
truth, or moral maxim, should be inscribed on 
posts erected for the purpose; such as God is 
everywhere present.—His Wisdom and Goodness 
shine in all his works —Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart—Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself— Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them—Love your 


enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 


those who despitefully use you.—The Lord is good to 
all; He maketh his sun to arise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
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unjust. — God resisteth the proud, but bestoweth 

‘avor on the humble.— Lying lips are an abom- 
ination to the Lord.— The lip -of truth shall be 
established forever; but lying lips are only for 
a moment.—To be virtuous, we must strive against 
many of our inclinations and desires —The re- 
membrance of virtuous action is the most delightful 
consolation of old egeamianin terion and virtuous 
education of children is a better inheritance than a 
great estate-—The first slep to knowledge is to be sen- 
sible of our own ignorance and defects.— Wisdom is 
better than riches.—Virtue and good behavior are 
naturally productive of happiness and good fortune. 
—The present lifeis only an introductory scene to a 

ture and eternal world; and, therefore, the know- 

dge and habits we now acquire should have a ref- 
erence to that endless state which succeeds the pres- 
ent, dc. &c.—Such moral truths and. maxims, 
along with brief statements of scientific facts, 
should meet the eye of the young in every direc- 
tion, so as to be quite familiar to their minds; and 
they might occasionally be referred to, and ex- 
plained and illustrated, in the discipline enforced, 
and the instructions communicated in school. 


FURNITURE OF THE SCHOOL... 


In fitting up the principal apartment of the 
school, it may be expedient that the seats be 
movable, in order that they may be occasionally 
arranged, so that the children may sit in one eom- 
pact body, with their faces toward their instructor. 
But every seat or form should be furnished with 
a back, or rail, and a board before, on which the 
pupil may lean his arm, and feel quite comforta- 
ble and easy; for children very soon feel cramped 
and uneasy, when sitting long on bare forms, 
without such conveniences. Every boy should 
likewise have a wooden peg, either before or be- 
hind him, for hanging his hat and satchel. The 
seats in the two smaller apartments may be fitted 
up to accommodate those who .are chiefly em- 
ployed in writing, arithmetic, or geometry. In 
these, and various other arrangements, every mi- 
nute circumstance should be attended to, which 
may contribute to the convenience and comforta- 
ble accommodation of the young, and to the 
maintenance of good order and regularity in all 
their movements. 

Apparatus and Museum.—The principal. furni- 
ture of every seminary intended for intellectual 
instruction should consist of specimens of the 
various objects connected with Natural History, 
and an apparatus for illustrating the popular 
branches of Physical science. These objects may 
be arranged under the usual divisions of Zoology 
Botany, and Mineralogy; or in other words, Ani- 
mals, Vegetables, and Minerals. Under the first 
division may be arranged specimens of such do- 
mestic animals as can easily be procured; such 
as, the dog, the cat, the hare, the rabbit, the mole, 
the rat, the mouse, the bat, &e.—the peacock, the 
turkey, the partridge, the pigeon, the thrush, 
the linnet, the canary, the lark, the swallow, the 
goldfinch, the chaffinch, &c.—together with as 
many specimens of lizards, serpents, fishes, and 
insects, as can be most easily collected and preser- 
ved. Those foreign animals, such as the elephant, 
the camel, the lion, and the tiger, which cannot 
be directly exhibited, may be represented by col- 
ored engravings. The leaves of different kinds 
of vegetables might be stuck on large sheets of 
drawing-paper, and occasionally exhibited for the 
purpose of distinguishing the different trees or 
shrubs to which they belong—several rare exotic 
plants might be kept in flower-pots—and the sev- 
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eral vegetable pots around the seminary wo 
furnish various specimens, in their natural sta 
of which physiological and botanical descripti 
might be given. Various fossils and mineral sub- 
stances, which can easily be procured, may also be 
collected and arranged in classes,—such as, pla- 
tina, silver, mercury, copper, iron, lead, bismuth, 
zine, nickel, manganese, with specimens of their 
ores—chrysolites, garnets, agates, corundums, jas- 
pers—sulphur, carbon, bitumen, amber, caout- 
chouc, asphalt, charcoal—quartz, feldspar, horn- 
blend, &c.—To these may be added various speci- 
mens of artificial objects, and of substances used 
in manufactures, as hemp, flax, cotton, silk, 
wool, and the various fabrics into which ‘they 
are wrought. 

The Apparatus may consist of such instru- 
ments as the following;—an electrical machine, 
an air-pump, a barometer and thermometer, a 
magnetical apparatus, various glass tubes and 
vials, for hydrostatical, pneumatical and chemical 
experiments, a telescope, a compound and a solar, 
or an oxy-hydrogen microscope, a camera-ob- 
scura, concave and convex mirrors, a phantas- 
magoria, a sun-dial, a planetarium, a terrestrial 
and celestial globe, with large planispheres of the 
heavens,—a burning lens or mirror, with various 
instruments of recreation on philosophical sub- 
jects, such as the optical paradox and deception, 
the diagonal opera-glass, the communicative mir- 
ror, the sensitive fishes, the sagacious swan, the 
cup of Tantalus, the fountain at command, &c. 
Models might also be procured of wind and 
water-mills, steam-engines, diving-bells, common 
and forcing-pumps, gasometers, and the different 
mechanical powers. 

In addition to the above, it would be requisite 
to procure systematic sets of well-executed en- 
gravings, exhibiting a view of the most striking 
phenomena of nature and the processes of the . 
arts,—such as, viewsae rivers, sea-coasts, islands, 
cities, towns, and v ages, streets, squares, aque- 
ducts, columns, arches, public buildings, rural 
landscapes, ranges of mountains, voleanoes, ice- 
bergs, basaltic columns, glaciers, caves, grottos, 
natural bridges—the operations of brewing, ba- 
king, spinning, weaving, pin-making, forging, 
glass-blowing, ship-building, &¢e.—in short, of 
every object, natural and artificial, which can 
convey to the mind a definite idea of the different 
parts which compose the landscape of the world, 
and the operations of human art. Colored maps 
of the different portions of the globe, on a large 
scale, should likewise accompany such exhibi- 
tions, in order that the positions of the countries, 
where the different objects are to be found, may 
be pointed out. These pictorial representations 
may be hung around the walls, or on posts, fitted 
up for that purpose, in such numbers as the 
alloted spaces will conveniently contain. — The 
specimens of natural history may be arranged 
around the walls of the school in presses, with 
wire or glass doors, so that the greater part 
of them may be exposed to view; and the appa- 
ratus and other articles may be deposited, when 
not in use, in the two large presses or closets 
formerly mentioned. 

Although the various articles now alluded to 
could not be procured all at once, yet they might 
gradually be increased, and a considerable variety 
of them would doubtless be obtained in the way 
of donations from the private museums of liberal 
and philanthropic individuals in the vicinity 
around; and many of the little urchins who 
attend the school would rejoice in being instru- 
mental in adding whatever they could procure 
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APPARATUS FOR SCHOOLS. 


useum. # 

"here is one very simple instrument, not hith- 
rto duly appreciated, which might be rendered 

bservient both to the amusement and the in- 
‘struction of the young; and that is, the Optical 
Diagonal Machine, for viewing perspective en- 
gravings. This instryment, as sold by opticians, 
consists of a pedestal, somewhat resembling a 
large mahogany candlestick, having a plain mir- 
ror and a conyex lens, movable at the top. The 
print to be vided is placed on a table, before the 
instrument, in an inverted position. But this 
form of the instrument generally produces but 
a very slender effect, owing partly to the small 
diameter of the lens commonly used, and partly 
to the circumstance, that the engraving is gene- 
rally visible to the eye, at the same time the 
observer is viewing its magnified image through 

the machine. To obviate those defects, about 
seventeen years ago, I fitted up a machine of this 
kind on another and more simple plan, of which 
the following is a brief description. It consists 
of the following parts:—1. A box made of thin 
deal, 2 feet: deep, 2 feet long, and 1 foot broad, 

“open in front. 2. In the side opposite to the 
opening, and near the top, a circular hole, about 
6 inches in diameter, is cut, into which a tube 
containing the lens is put, capable of being 
moved an inch or two backward or forward. 
‘The convex lens is 544 inches diameter, and 20 
inches focal distance, and its center is about 20 
inches above the bottom of the box. 3. The 
reflecting mirror—which: is 1214 inches long and 
8 inches: broad, and which should. be formed of 
the best English plate glass—the longest dimension 
being perpendicular to the horizon. This mirror 
is suspended, immediately before the lens, on two 
pieces of wood connected with a cross-bar, which 
is capable of being moved backward or forward 
to its proper distance from the lems; and the mir- 
ror itself moves on two pivots like a common 
dressing-glass, so as to stand at any required an- 
gle. When the instrument is properly adjusted, 
the mirror should stand at half a right angle to 
the horizon. The top of the box opens by means 
of a hinge, to afford a facility for adjusting the 
mirror. ‘The perspective views are placed on the 
bottom of the box, parallel with the horizon, and 
in an inverted position with respect to the eye 
of the observer. The engravings should be at 
least 17 inches long and 11 inches broad, exclu- 
sive of the margins, and colored after nature— 
This instrument, thus fitted up, is greatly superior 
fo the one commonly in use, as nothing is seen 
but the magnified image of the objects, and no 
conception can be formed of them to distract the 
attention, until the observer actually looks through 
the instrument. Every person who has looked 
through this instrument, has at once admitted its 
superiority to those of the common construction, 
and many individuals have got similar machines 
fitted up after this pattern. It may be fitted up 
at an expense not exceeding eighteen or twenty 
shillings; that is, nine shillings for the lens, seven 
shillings for the mirror, and two or three shillings 
for the box. 

The following figures will convey some idea 
of this construction of the instrument. Fig. 1 
represents a profile of the machine, ene of the 
sides of the box being suposed to be removed. 
Ais the mirror, standing at half a right angle to 
the lens and the picture, with its back turned to 
the eye. B is the lens, fixed either in a tube or 
in a hole cut out of the side of the box next the 
eye. C D is the bottom of the box, on which 
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the perspectives are placed. E F is the top of: 
the box, from which the mirror is suspended. 
Fig. 2 represents a view of the back of the box, 
or that part which is next the eye when the ob- 
server is viewing the prints, in which L represents 
the lens by which the prints are magnified. 

There is one glaring defect in the exhibitions 
made with this instrument, which has never yet 
been attempted to be remedied; and that is, that 
in every landscape the right side of the view ap- 
pears where .the left should be, which presents a 
confused and unnatural view, particularly of those 
objects and scenes with which we are acquainted. 
This defect may be remedied by cutting out or 
etching the landscape on the copperplate— not 
reversed, as is always done, but in its natural posi- 
tion; in which case, the engravings, when thrown 
off, would. be reversed, like the picture formed by 
{the common camera-obscura. Such engravings, 
when used for the Optical Diagonal Machine, 
would represent objects exactly in their natural 
positions; and if the true perspective of a street, 
a large hall, or a landscape, be accurately deline- 
ated, the scene will appear almost as natural and 
interesting as if we were viewing it from the 
point whence the picture was taken. As there 
are thousands of perspectives engravén expressly 
for this machine, I would humbly suggest to en- 
gravers and print-sellers the propriety of having 
such engravings etched on the plan now proposed. 
The fineness of the engraving is of very little con- 
sequence in such views, provided the perspective 
has been accurately attended to; but the coloring 
should be light and natural, and very different 
from the glaring and clumsy daubings which ap- 
pear in most of the perspectives which are sold 
for the use of this machine. 

Such are some of the objects and external ac- 
commodations which might be procured for every 
village school. Such a school would form a strik- 
ing contrast to most of the schools which exist 
in our country, particularly those which are 
found in many of our cities and towns, pent u 
in narrow closes and lanes, in the midst of filth, 
noise and gloom, destitute of pure air, where the 
children are packed liked hounds in a kennel, 
cramped in their movements, and can scarcely 
find a passage from one part of the school-room 
to another, and where no objects of delight arrest 
their curiosity and enliven their spirits. Instead 
of such scanty and wretched accommodations— 
which may be considered as so many juvenile 
prison-houses, to which the young are frequently 
driven by dint of force—we should thus have it 
in our power to introduce them into a kind of 
magnificent museum, where every object woutd 
excite curiosity and arrest attention. Instead of 
associating with scholastic exercises the ideas of 
tasks, stripes and imprisonment, we should thus 
present to their view a delightful avenue and por- 
tal to the Temple of Knowledge, which would 
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excite a spirit of observation, rouse their intellec- 
tual energies, and produce a high degree of plea- | 
sure and e ent. And nothing can be of 
more importance to the best interests of the 
young, and to the cause of the wniversal diffusion 
of knowledge, than to strew the path of science 

ith flowers of eve nd to render all the 
early associations ith it exhilarating 
and cheerful. The ro h leads to knowledge, 
moral virtue, happiness, and the higher enjoy~ 
ments of the life to come, ought undoubtedly to 
wear a bright and alluring aspect, and to be di- 
vested of every object which has the appearance 
of austerity or gloom. 

In towns, a number of these schools might be 
connected together in one: large square or build- 
ing, surrounded with as extensive a space as can 
be procured, forming one grand seminary, where 
children of all ranks might associate without dis- 
tinction in their amusements and scholastic exerci- 
ses. The amusements and the exercises of such 
numerous groups of the young, both within and 
without doors, would form a lively and interesting 
spectacle to every philanthropist; and public 
schools, when properly situated, and governed on 
Christian principles, so far from being a nuisance 
to the neighborhood, as they are generally consid- 
ered, would constitute one of the best ornaments, 
and the most delightful scenes, connected with 
general society. Where large towns diverge into 
extensive suburbs, a variety of distinet semina- 
ries might be erected at proper distances from 
each other, to accommodate the inhabitants of the 
adjacent district, so that the children would not 
require to go too great a distance from their 
homes. 







SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


There are few things of more importance in 
the arrangements connected with education than 
the judicious selection and compilation of the 
Books intended to be put into the hands of the 
young. I have already offered a few strictures 
on the inefficiency of the school-books which 
have been most generally in use in our borough 
and parochial schools; and although of late years 
several improved school-collections have been 
introduced, scarcely any have yet. appeared com- 
pletely adapted to an intellectual system of tui- 
tion. The following general principles ought to 
be recognized in the compilation of every class- 
book for the use of schools:— 

1. That the subjects introduced be level to the 
comprehension of those for whose use the book is 
intended. 

2. That every article it contains be calculated 
to convey some portion of useful knowledge. 

3. That the selections in general have @ moral 
tendency, and that everything that might foster a 
spirit of pride, avarice, ambition or warfare, be 
carefully excluded. 

4. That moral and physical facts should form a 
prominent feature in such books, and mere fictions 
be entirely discarded. 

5. That the lessons be so constructed, that 
every sentiment and description may produce an 
accurate and well-defined idea in the minds of the 
young. 

These rules proceed on the assumption, that 
the communication of ideas—the elements of thought 
—and the formation of moral character, are the 
great and ultimate objects of education. 

In the first hooks put into the hands of children, 
the lessons should be so constructed that the lead- 
ing ideas they contain. or the objects they describe, 
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may beimmediately pointed out, either by means 0, 
the specimens contained in the museum, by pietori 
representations, or by the objects around them in 
scene of nature; so that every word, or at Te P 
every description contained in the lesson, may be _ 
associated in the mind of the child with the idea 
of its objects. Hence the propriety, in the first. 
instance, of restricting the descriptive Ke 
solely to sensible objects. It is through the medi~ 
um.of the senses that the elements of all our . 
knowledge are derived.. We perceive, in the. 
first instance, a variety of objects ich immedi-. 
ately surround us, and gradually he 
quainted with some of their qualities. 
advance in life, and mingle in society; 
excursions from one place to anoth 
ber of our perceptions is inde 
We have the power of presenti i 
the mind the images or. ide t 
pleasure, even when the objects. which first p1 2 
duced them are removed. Those ideas are no- — 
thing else than renewed representations of what ' 
we have at any time perceived or felt through the 
medium of the organs of sensation. Having re- | 
ceived such impressions or ideas; the mind has the’ 
faculty of contemplating them at pleasure, whe- 
ther their objects be present or absént—of com- 
bining them together, of compounding and. de- 
compounding them, and of modifying, comparing, 
and examining them, in’ an infinite variety of 
lights; by which means it is enabled, to enlarge 
the objects ofits perception and contemplation, 
and to acquife an inexhaustible treasure of other 
ideas, distinét from the former, though necessa~ 
rily resulting from them. - Such isthe origin and 
progress of all pak ining a thus the human 
mind pursues.its course from simple perceptions 
and trains of ideas, and from one discovery and 
chain of reasoning to another, until it rises from 
the first dawnings of reason to the full blaze of 
intellectual light, and sto the hight of moral im- 
provement. Y 

These considerations evidently point out: the 
mode in which instruction ought to be communi- 
cated, and the objects toward which the youthful 
mind should, in the first instance, be directed— 
for want of attention to which, many of our 
school-books are nearly as ineficient for the pur-. 
pose intended as if they had been written in a 
foreign language. I have just now lying before 
me two initiatory books lately published, entitled, 
‘First’? and “Second, Books for Children,” in 
which there is not a single sentence conveying 
the idea of a sentiment or fact, nor even a single 
word, that will produce an idea in the mind of a 
child—every page being completely occupied with 
such sounds as these—* gra, cre, dre, dro—gaff, 
puff, groff, sniff—gyve, gyre, gibe—baffle, socle, 
struggle, &c. &c.. Such books can never be in- 
teresting to the young, and must present to their 
view nothing but a bleak and thorny path to the 
temple of knowledge. Nor will such vague sen- 
tences as the following, with which our primers 
abound, produce a much better effect:—‘ My son, 
walk not in the way of bad men; for bad men go 
on in sin all the day.—Set thy heart on the right 
way, and mind the law of the Lord—Do not 
break the laws of God, and shun the ways that 
lead to death,” &c. Such. somber sentiments 
and exhortations, however sound the morality 
they inculcate, can never produce a well-defined 
idea in the mind of a child, or excite to moral ac- 
tion, and consequently cannot have the effect of 
producing pleasing tions and.a taste for 
knowledge—Every sentence of a child’s lesson 
should convey to his mind a picture or represen- 
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your eyes. 
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tation of some object; and it is quite possible to 
-accomplish this end, by simplifying our descrip- 
tions, and selecting those sensible objects which 
are calculated to attract attention, and which may 
be presented to the view. For example:— 


“The sun shines. The sky is blue, when it is not‘cover- 
ed with clouds. The stars shine forth at night. Snow is 
A Tie Rain comes from the clouds. Gold is yellow; silver is 

ite; copper is red. Lead is heavy; cork is lizht; coal is 
black. ‘Trees grow in the fields; they have roots,branches and 
leaves. Flowers grow in the fields and gardens; some of 
them are red, some are whig. some are yellow, others are 
blue. Corn grows in the #6 3 when it is ripe it is cut down, 
and ground into meal,and then baked into bread. A dog has a 
‘head, two ears, four feet, anda tail. A bird has a beak, 
two eyes, two wings, two legs, and a tail; it is covered with 
feathers, it chirrops and sings, and flies through the air. 
When we strike a small bell with a key, it sends forth a 


‘sound. When we shut our eyes, all appears dark around 
@-. and we can see nothing. When we open our eyes, we 


an see the sky, the clouds, the fields, the trees, the houses; 
‘and men, women, and children, walking along the road,.or 
sitting inthe school. The sun rises in the east, and when 
he rises it is day; when he sets in the west, it is night, and 
‘the stars appear in the sky. The sun shines upon the trees, 
the houses, and the water, and everything looks bright and 


; beautiful when he shines upon it. He shines in all coun- 


tries, over all the earth. _ He is so bright, that we cannot look 
at him, but when he is covered with thin clouds. If you 
take a piece of red or green glass, and hold it between 
your eye and the sun, yon may look at him without hurting 
The sun. gives us light and heat, and he is the 
‘most bright and glorious work of God that can be seen in 
the whole world,” &. e 

atl a " 


_ Such simple lessons may be made to produce a 
-defined idea inthe mind of every child, by 
ibiting to his view, at the moment he is read- 
ing, the very object which his lesson describes; 
and if the object is not present, it may be repre- 
sented by an engraving. ” When his lesson states 
that “lead ‘is heavy, and»cork is light,”? a piece 
_of cork and a piece of lead of the same size may 
be put into his hands, which will not only con- 
vince him of the fact, but will*enable him after- 
‘ward to recognize these circumstances. When 
he reads that **abell, when struck by a piece of 
iron, produces a sound,” the experiment may be 
exhibited before him—which circumstances will 
have a powerful tendency to arrest his attention, 
and keep alive his interest in the subject of his 
lessons. 

The first class-books for schools should, there- 
fore, be confined. chiefly to descriptions of the 
appearances and qualities of such objects as may 
be exhibited to the senses of children, and instantly 
associated with the vocables of which their les- 
sous consist. Descriptions of the form and habits 
of animals, such as the dog, the cow, the ass, the 
mole, the elephant, the rein-deer, the camelopard, 
&&c.—of vegetables, the parts of which they consist, 
the places where they grow, the manner in 
which they are produced and cultivated, their 
fruits and flowers, and numberless varieties—of 
minerals, their various qualities, colors, and ap- 
pearances, the places whence they are procured, 
the processes through which they pass, and the 
uses to which they are subservient in human life 
—might form one department of an initiatory 
class-book. Descriptions of the more obvious 
phenomena of nature, such as the apparent mo- 
tions of the heavens, the rising and setting of the 
sun, the phases of the moon, the movements and 
aspect of the clouds, the phenomena of thunder 
and lightning, winds, rain, hail and snow; the 
most striking objects which appear in towns, 
villages, and throughout~~he ‘fields, on hills, 

mountains, valleys, rivers, and sea-coasts—might 
form another department of a school-book; care 
being taken that the descriptions be sufficiently 
simple and vivid, and that long and hard words be 
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as much as possible avoided. Descriptions of _ 
some of the innocent games and amusements of 


the young, accompanied bier ineations of 
‘some of them, might likewise ntroduced. As 


a supplement or companion to a book of this kind, 
descriptions might be given of the particular ob- 
jects connected with the locality in which the 
school is situated. first place, the school 
itself, with the var ets it contains; the 
trees, flowers, and shru which surround it; 
the roads, streets, lanes and walks, and the most 
remarkable public buildings it contains—might 
be particularly described, and the descriptions ac- 
companied with a plan or map of the place and 
its vicinity, and views of the most interesting ob- 
jects, rural and architectural, which are connected 
with it. Such deseriptions would always be 
read with interest by the young, and would excite 
them to habits of observation and reflection, 
beside affording them materials for conversation 
in their social walks and intercourses. Children 
are always extremely fond of having their ideas 
of sensible objects enlarged, and view, with a 
great degree of interest and pleasure, the repre- 
sentations of them in well-excuted engravings. 
Yet, strange to tell, when I attended school, it 
would have been considered as a crime to have 
looked into a book which contained engravings. 
I recollect of a boy having brought to school a 
copy of “The Three Hundred Animals,’’ but it 
was carefully concealed from the teacher, and 
from most of the scholars, through fear of pun- 
ishment. "We were so anxious, however, to seé 
the novel figures it contained—the magnified pic- 
ture of the louse and the flea, the bee-hive, the 
peacock, the elephant, and the whale—that we 
gave pins, marbles, cherry-stones, gooseberries, 
and even sometimes a whole halfpenny, to the 
proprietor, for half an hour’s perusal of it. 

Some persons will perhaps be disposed to ob- 
ject, that such lessons as I now allude to are 
either trifling, or, at least; not so important as the 
moral lessons generally introduced into our initia- 
tory books. In reply to such an insinuation, it 
may be sufficient to say, that it can never be 
unimportant to convey a well-defined idea of any 
object worthy of being known, to the. mind of a 
child, if it is admitted that the great object of 
education is to communicate the elements of 
thought. And as to producing moral impres- 
sions, every pious and intelligent teacher has an 
opportunity afforded of impressing the minds of 
his pupils with a sense of the Goodness, Omni- 
presence, and Agency of God, every time he is 
teaching a lesson which is descriptive of the works 
of nature. Morality can never be effectually 
taught to the young by vague exhortations, and 
general rules and maxims,—more especially when 
such exhortations are not thoroughly understood. 
If we wish to impress the youthful mind with 
the odiousness of vice, and the excellence of vir- 
tue, we must fix upon particular actions, apply to 
them moral rules or precepts, and illustrate, by 
familiar examples, their nature and tendency. 
Every teacher has daily an opportunity of direct- 
ing the attention of his pupils to certain actions, 
both good and bad, which appear in their general 
conduct; and the judicious remarks he makes on 
the temper and dispositions manifested by par- 
ticular individuals, will make a more definite 
and lasting impression upon the minds of the 
young than can be produced by the mere reading 
or repetition of moral maxims or general rules. 
And evéry child who has been regularly taught 
to understand every sentence he reads, and to 
exercise his judgment upon it, will undoubtedly 
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be better prepared than others for foxming a judg- 

ment of the propriety or impropriety of certain 
moral actions, when they are explained to him 
-with .simplicity and clearness. * In a’ more ad- 
vanced stage of education, however, moral les- 
sons, accompanied with examples of virtues and 
vices, may with great propriety be introduced. 

Some may likewi osed to inquire whe- 
ther L intend to set reises on the powers 
of the letters and the elementary sounds. Al- 
though I do not attach so much importance to 
such exercises as has generally been. done, yet I 
would not altogether set them aside. Lists of 
monosyllables, exemplifying the long and short 
sounds of the vowels, and the pronunciation pe- 
culiar to certain combinations of the consonants, 
might be pasted upon cards, and hung up in view 
of the different classes; on which they might be 
occasionally exercised, rather as a kind of inter- 
lude or amusement than as a serious task. But 
it appears quite preposterous to confine a child for 
four or five months to the pronunciation of mere 
sounds, to which no ideas are attached. And, 
from a good deal of experience, I am convinced 
that the true pronunciation of words is to be ac- 
quired more from reading interesting lessons, and 
from the occasional remarks of the teacher on 
particular sounds as they occur, than by long and 
tedious exercises on the orthography ofthe lan- 
guage. 

In a more advanced stage of education, after 
the pupil has read two or three small volumes 
consisting of such easy descriptive pieces as those 
alluded to above, a volume consisting of selections of 
a higher order may be put into his hands. So early 
as the year 1809, 1 had formed, and partly exe- 
cuted, the plan of a volume of this description, 
calculated to excite the attention of the young, to 
convey real knowledge to their minds, and to 
render the exercise of reading pleasant and profi- 
table. In some papers connected with this pro- 
jected work, I find the following ‘General out- 
line of Contents.’ 

1, Short and familiar lessons. 2. Narratives 
of real occurrences and facts. 3. Juvenile biog- 
raphy—comprising anecdotes and lives of young 
persons who had made early progress in know- 
ledge: early life of Sir I. Newton, of Ferguson 
the astronomer, of Pascal, Gassendi, Grotius, 
Crichton, Horrox, Baratiere, &c. &c. 4. Selec- 
tions from Sacred History: History of the crea- 
tion and fall of man—of the deluge—of the de- 
struction of Sodom—of the lives of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, and Samuel,—of the 
deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, and the 
leading events which befell them in the wilder- 
ness and in Canaan—of the life and translation 
of Elijah—of the deliverances of Jonah, Daniel, 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego ;’ Paul, Peter, 
,Se.—of the circumstances which attended the 
birth, transfiguration, crucifixion, resurrection 
and ascension of Jesus Christ, and the preaching 
of the Apostles—with illustrative remarks and 
observations, a map of the land of Judea, plans 
of the tabernacle and temple, and figures of the 
sacred utensils and vestments used in the Jewish 
worship. 5. Descriptions of objects connected with 
Natural History and Natural Philosophy: Forms, 
habits, and instincts of animals, with anecdotes; 
Natural curiosities—such as basaltic columns, 
boiling springs, icebergs, glaciers, volcanoes, whirl- 
pools, natural bridges, subterranean caverns, Ban- 
ian tree, &c.; Brief description of the parts and 
functions of the human body —the organs of 
sense, and the different kinds of knowledge they 
communicate. Phenomena of Nature in the at- 
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| mosphere and the heavens: Properties of air— 
weight and pressure of the atmosphere, with 
scriptions of a few simple illustrative experime! 
Descriptions of thumer-storms, luminous ai 
fiery meteors, the aurora-borealis, the clouds, the 
rainbow, the ignis-fatuus, rain, hail, dew, water- 
spouts, hurricanes, sounds and echoes; Descrip- 
hejotis of the mechanical powers— of electrical, 
magnetical, and optical instruments—of the ap- 
parent motions of the heavenly bodies—of the 
more interesting phenomena connected with “the 
earth, and the other bodies which compose the 
solar system, &c. 6. Illustrations and descriptions 
of certain arts and trades: Pin-making, weaving, 
printing, paper-making, glass-blowing, &c. — 
Useful hints on various subjects: On taking care 
of books—cautions respecting the preservation 
of health—the dangers arising from fire, confin- 
ed air, noxious gases— the prevention of acci- 
dents and infectious diseases—rules for the pro- 
motion of order, cleanliness and activity; for 
cooking victuals, eradicating stains, nursing, child- 
ren, washing, dressing, laying out garden plots, 
and for promoting domestic economy—character- 
istics of poisonous plants, cautions in relation to 
unripe fruits, &c. &c. 8. Short moral maxims, 
pithy sayings, and rules for the general regulation 
of conduct. 9. Dialogues: “The litle Philosopher,” 
“The King and the Miller,” &c. 10. Customs and 
manners of nations. Sketch of Geography,—de- 
scriptions of cities, towns, and remarkable places. 
11. Entertaining experiments, magnetical, electri- 
cal, pneumatical, galvanic, mechanical, chemical, 
&c. 12. Juvenile amusements: flying the kite, fives, 
peg-top, swinging, bathing, &c., with cautionary 
maxims. 13. Select Poetry, consisting only of 
pieces interesting to the young, and level to their 
capacity. 14. Lessons in written characters, for 
habituating children’ to read manuscripts. and 
epistolary correspondence. 15. WList oo names 
and qualities of natural and artificial objects, as 
exercises in spelling: during which, short de- 
scriptions might be given of the nature and pro- 
perties of the different objects whose names 
are propo as spelling exercises. 16. List of 
Greek and Latin primitives and prepositions, with 
examples of their meaning, and the effect of their 
composition in English words. 17. Definitions 
of scientific terms, and of the more difficult words 
which occur in the lessons. 18. Tables of money, 
weights and measures, with illustrations of tha 
value of coins, the capacity of measures, linear 
dimensions, &c. 19. 2 general set of queries, re- 
ferring to some of the principal subjects described 
in the lessons. 

Such was the outline of a class-book which 
was intended to be published six and twenty years 
ago. One peculiarity by which it was intended 
|to be distinguished, was—that a set of questions 
without answers, bearing on every particular object 
and circumstance detailed, was to be appended to 
each lesson, for exercising the attention and judg- 
ment of the pupil, previous to his being examined 
on. the subject. The various subjects introduced 
were intended to be partly original composi- 
tion, partly compilations, and partly selections, 
abridged, modified, or altered, to suit the object 
in view. Fables and fictitious stories were to be 
entirely discarded, and the leading facts to be 
illustrated by engravings. After composing a 
preface or introduction, showing the utility of 
such a work, and obviating objections that might 
be made to its plan, and having proceeded a cer- 
tain length in its compilation, I was induced to 
lay aside the design, i nsequence of the apathy 
and indifference of t of the teachers I con- 
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versed with on the subject. Some of them who 
stood high on the ranks of city and parochial 
schoolmasters told me plainly, that they consid- 
ered it as no part of their duty to teach their 
Pupils anything but reading or pronunciation, and 
that if their parents wished them to understand 
what they read, they might teach them at home. 
Such a school-book is still a desideratum, not- 
withstanding some improvements which have 
lately been made in school-collections. Whether 
it would be expedient to publish such a work at 
the present time, the public must determine. If 
properly executed, it would require a considerable 
degree of labor and research, a discriminating 
judgment, a familiar acquaintance with the 
tastes and dispositions of the young, a talent for 
simplifying descriptions, and rendering them per- 
spicuous to a youthful understanding. Sucha 
book could not be constructed either by the scis- 
sors, or by merely copying or abridging pieces 
from various authors; but by entering thoroughly 
into the spirit of every subject, and modifying it 
in such a manner as to interest the affections, 
and to convey well-defined ideas to the minds of 
those for whose improvement it is intended. The 
formation of the questions on each lesson would 
require a considerable share of judgment and dis- 
crimination, so as to render them perspicuous 
and specific. Most of the questions of this kind 
which have been attempted in certain school- 
books, are so general and vague, that they serve 
no useful purpose either to teavher or scholar, 
and are frequently so worded and arranged, that 
a pupil might find out the answers without un- 
éerstanding them or exercising his own judg- 
ment. It is, unquestionably, an eligible plan, in 
every department of learning, to have sets of 
questions without answers, bearing on every 
branch of study. Such questions tend to excite 
the curiosity of the pupil, to exercise his judg- 
ment, and to arrest his attention to the subject; 
and the finding out of the proper answers affords 
him a certain degree of pleasure. They are also 
of utility to the teacher, and may suggest to him 
numerous other subordinate questions connected 
with the subject. The old plan of constructing 
books by way of “Question and Answer,’? and 
causing the vocables of the different answers to be 
committed to memory without being understood, is 
too absurd to require a moment’s consideration. 


It will be admitted, I presume, by every in- 
telligent person, that a class-book, judiciously 
arranged and executed, and comprising such sub- 
jects as above stated, would be far more inter- 
esting to the young, and calculated to convey to 
their minds a much greater portion of useful 
information, than all the ‘‘ Beauties of eminent 
Writers,’ “Speeches in the Roman Senate,” 
“ English Readers,’’ ‘ Tyro’s Guides,” and “Ora- 
torical Class-books,’ which have been so long in 
use in our English schools. Such a book should 
contain hints and sketches of everything that 
has a tendency to expand the intellectual views, 
and which may be applied to useful practical 

urposes in the several departments of human 
life, and be completely pinkie from everything 
that might produce national prejudice and par- 
tiality, the spirit of contention and warfare, and 
the indulgence of selfish and malignant affections 
—in short, a book. which might. be read with 
pleasure by the young who gp mstood its lan- 
uage, in every nation of ‘tie world. In the 
ie of a judicious teacher, every idea it con- 
tained might be communicat d to the understand- 
jags of the pupils; and, as ¢ 


‘throughout the whole course of. 








tly impressions are | 
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the most lasting, the sentiments conveyed, and 
the impressions thus made ‘upon the mind, could 
not fail to. be of incalculable service to them 
r lives. The 
foundation of useful knowledge would be. laid, 
and a taste for intellectual pleasures induced, 
which would stimulate them to: still higher pur- 
suits and investigation they advanced in life. 
Nor need we have the ar that children, at 
an early age, would be incapable of acquiring 
such knowledge as that to which I allude. If 
they have not hitherto acquired it, it is because 
such knowledge as they were capable of acqui- 
ring has seldom been judiciously presented before 
them. We have compelled them to “feed upon 
ashes’’—-we have offered them ‘scorpions’ in- 
stead of “eggs,” and “stones” instead of “ bread;”’ 
and because they were unable to masticate and 
digest such substances, we have deprived them of 
wholesome and nutritious food, and wondered 
why they have not been strengthened and invigo- 
rated. When truth is simplified by familiar illus- 
trations taken from objects with which they are 
acquainted, and confirmed by appeals to theix 
senses, they imbibe it with avidity, and frequently 
retain the impressions thus made to the latest 
period of their existence. The celebrated Fenelon 
has observed, that “ Before they are thought ca- 
pable of receiving any instruction, or the least 
pains taken with them, they learn a language. 
Many children at four years of age can speak 
their mother tongue, though not with the same 
accuracy or grammatical precision, yet with 
greater readiness and fullness than most scholars 
do a foreign language after the study of a whole 
life.” This circumstance certainly indicates no 
small degree of intellectual energy and acumen. 
And to this I may add, that they discover their 
intellectual powers by connecting the idea with 
the sign of it, and acquire many notions of good 
and evil, right and wrong, in that early period of 
life, Such are their powers of discrimination, 
that they can distinguish the characters and dis- 
positions of those with whom they associate, and 
frequently know the tempers and weaknesses of 
their parents much better than the parents know 
theirs, and are dextrous enough to avail them- 
selves of that knowledge in order to obtain their 
desires and gratify their humors. 

A third series of school-books might consist of 
popular systems of sciences, aud descriptions in 
relation to the mechanical and liberal aris. The 
fundamental principles and the most interesting 
facts connected with botany, mineralogy, zoology, 
geography, geology, geometry, astronomy, experi- 
mental philosophy and chemistry—and likewise 
those connected with the arts of weaving, book- 
binding, printing, clock and watch making, brass- 
founding, carpentry, &c.—might be familiarly 
detailed, and illustrated with as many plans and 
engravings as the different subjects. might require. 
The general knowledge of the sciences, which 
the pupil would acquire from such compilations, 
would prepare him for afterward entering on the 
study of particular sciences, when their princi- 
ples and applications would be illustrated in more 
minute detail. The sketches of the different arts 
and trades would unfold to him some of the lead- 
ing processes and operations peculiar to the sev- 
eral mechanical employments, and lead him to 
determine which of these would be most conge- 
nial to his own taste and genius——In compiling 
such sketches of the sciences and arts, a consid- 
erable degree of knowledge, taste, and discrimina- 
tion, would be requisite. Everything that is 
intricate or abstruse, or not level to the compte- 
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hension of young people from the age of ten to 
the age of fourteen years, should be omitted. 
Vivid and familiar descriptions of facts and sce- 
nery, details of interesting experiments, and en- 
gravings of natural and artificial objects, should 
accompany the explanations o1 "the fundamental 
principles of the different sciences. In short, 
everything should bei Nihig = 45 can be 
illustrated by se yjects, an 
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ciate. Mere oe 
quite uninteresting, and would produce 
effect. If “any particular science could not be 
comprehensively illustrated in the space allotted 
for its details, oon of its more prominent 
and popular departments might be substituted, 
which would be quite sufficient for communica- 
ting a general view of the subject, and inducing 
a taste for its further prosecution at a future 
period—which is all that is requisite.to be aimed 
at in the first exhibition of science to the youth- 
ful mind. 

Another elass of school-books might be chiefly 
Historical. These should comprise a lucid and 
comprehensive view of the leading events which 
have happened from the creation to the present 
time, omitting those details which would either 
be improper to be exhibited, or which might prove 
uninteresting to the young. Asa supplement to 
such a work, a more detailed history might be 
given of the particular nation or country in 
which the school is situated—In compiling such 
historical works, great caution is requisite that no 
scenes be exhibited, and no sentiments inculcated, 
that would pollute the minds of the young, or 
foster malignant affections. Many of our histo- 
rians detail the convulsions of nations, and’ the 
horrid scenes of devastation and carnage, with a 
revolting degree of apathy, without interweaving 
any reflecttons tending to show the folly and 
wickedness of war, and.to denounce those malig- 
nant passions from which it springs. Nay, we 
frequently find the writings of historians abound- 
ing with panegyrics on public robbers and desper- 
adoes, encomiums on war and on warriors, and 
designating the worst enemies of the human race 
as patriots and illustrious heroes. Hence it has 
happened, that the study of history, instead of 
leading the mind to contemplate the character of 
the Moral Governor of the world, and the retri- 
butions of his providence, and to mourn over the 
malevolent passions and the depravity of man— 
has not unfrequently tended to excite desires after 
the acquisition of false glory, and to chérish a 
spirit of contention and warfare,—the effects of 
which are visible, even at the present moment, 
in the ambitious projects which are carrying for- 
ward by haughty despots and their obsequious 
ministers, and in the devastations which are com- 
mitting, and the contests which are taking place, 
in almost every region of the globe. If we wish 
to counteract the effects of pagan maxims and 
morality, and to imbue the minds of our youth 
with Christian principles and feelings, we must 
carefully guard against the influence of such anti- 
christian sentiments. The history of all nations 
ought to be considered, not merely as t > exploits 
of kings and heroes, but as the history of the pro- 
vidential dispensations of the Almighty toward the 
human race, and the history of the moral character of 
mankind. We should study it, not merely or chiefly, 
for the purpose of admiring and imitating the ex- 
ploits of those who have been extolled as illustrious 
characters (for thore are few of them whose deeds 
deservo our imitation)—but for expanding our 
views of the charactor and moral government of 








the Ruler of the Universe—for confirming the 
representations given in the Scriptures of the 
depravity of man—and for exciting an abhorrene 
of those lawless passions and deeds of injustice, 
which have covered the earth with carnage and 
desolation, and entailed sry upon the race of 
man. If we wish to st patterns of moral vir- 
tue worthy of imitation, we have the example of 
Jesus Christ set before us, as the pattern of every 
excellence, “ who was holy, harmless, and unde- 
filed,”’?—“who did no sin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth; who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again; when he suffered he threatened not, but 
committed his cause to him who judgeth right- 
eously.”” We have likewise the examples of his 
holy prophets and apostles, men as far superior 
in their moral principles and conduct to the most 
distinguished sages of Greece and Rome, as the 
Christian religion is superior to all the systems of 
theology in the pagan world.—In compiling his- 
tories for the young, the historian ought, there- 
fore, to pause at certain periods and events, and 
direct the attention of his readers to what is moral 
or immoral in the actions detailed, to what is 
worthy of being approved or condemned in the 
scenes described, as determined by the principles 
and rules of Christianity. He should direct the 
attention of the young to the scenes of horror 
which a spirit of ambition and revenge has crea- 
ted, to the malignant passions it has engendered, 
and to its contrariety to the spirit of true religion 
and the best interests of man. He should lead 
them to remark the justice and long-suffering of 
the Governor of the world—the retributions of 
his providence in the case of nations and individ- 
uals—the accomplishment of Divine predictions— 
and the evidences which the records of history 
afford, that man is no longer in a paradisiacal con- 
dition, but has fallen from his high estate. In 
short, he should direct their views to the means 
by which the spirit of warfare may be counter- 
acted and destroyed,—to the happy scenes which 
would be realized were a spirit of philanthropy to 
reign triumphant,—and to that glorious era, fore- 
told by ancient prophets,when the nations “shall 
beat thei word plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, and learn the art of war no 
nore.” Were history studied in connection with 
such views and instructions,—instead of fostering 
malignant passions—it might become a handmaid 
to science and religion, and be ‘rendered subser- 
vient for directing the mind to the Great Ruler 
of the nations, and the plans of his moral govern- 
ment, and for stimulating the exercise of those 
benevolent affections by which the tribes of man- 
kind may be united in harmony, and the world 
restored to tranquillity and repose. 

All the class-books now described should be 
embellished with engravings, wherever they ap- 
pear requisite for illustrating the descriptions con- 
tained in the text. The subjects of such engrav- 
ings should not only be accurately delineated, but 
delicately colored after nature, so as to convey, as 
nearly as possible, a correct and vivid impression 
of the objects intended to be represented. No- 
thing is more pleasing and gratifying to the young, 
than accurate engravings of the objecfs about 
which they read, and nothing has a greater tend- 
ency to convey well-defined ideas of those objects 
which are not present to the senses, and to im- 
press them indelibly upon the imagination. But 
have hitherto had no school-books embellished 
such engravings as those to which TI allude 


expense of such men might probably be ob- 






jected to, as an a nent against their introduc- 
tion. But if the great end of education be care- 
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fully kept in view, and the importance of convey- | reference, for obtaining definitions of words and’ 
ing clear and comprehensive ideas to the rising | descriptions of the objects of nature and the 
generation be duly weighed, no considerations of |terms of science and art. dictionaries, 


expense ought to deter us from the execution of 
any plan by which instruction in the elements of 
thought may be rendered delightful and efficient. 
Society, if once aroused to consider the impor- 
tance of an enlightened education, would find no 
difficulty in defraying every expense connected 
with its arrangements. If such books were in 
universal request, and, consequently, many thou- 
sands of them thrown off at one impression, they 
might be afforded at a price very little higher than 
that of the paltry and inefficient class-books 
which have been so long in use in our scholastic 
establishments. 

The series of books now described should be 
accompanied with dictionaries, and other books of 










along with clear definitions of 


synonymes, should contain s ' 
Latin, Greek, and French primitives and phrases, 
particularly those which have been adopted into 
our language, and whi composition, modify 
a : Ly ¢ faba words. The 
d Greek prepositions should be explaine 
and their force in the composition of glis 
words, and in the terms of art anc 
cularly illustrated. Portable cyelopedias or tech- 
nological dictionaries, with num: rous illustrative 
cuts, such as Crabb’s “Dictionary of General 
Knowledge,”’ would likewise be highly requisite 
for the occasional use of the higher or primary 
classes, in all our schools. 
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METHOD OF TEACHING, AND THE DEPARTMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE WHICH 
SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN EVERY SEMINARY. 


Tue teacher being understood to have a school 
furnished with the accommodations, museum, and 
apparatus formerly described, and with a series 
of books adapted to intellectual instruction—I 
shall now offer a few hints on the mode in which 
the several departments of instruction might be 
conducted. 


SECTION f. ds 
ENGLISH RBA ING. ait, 


In throwing out a few hints on this depa: t- 
ment, I shall take it for granted that the pupils 
have acquired a knowledge of the alphabet, in 
the manner in which it is generally taught in 
infant schools, and that they are qualified to read, 
with a certain degree of ease, a few short lessons, 
consisting of words of one or two syllables. Let 


us suppose, for example, such a lesson as the fol- | 


lowing, on the general nature and qualities of 
certain objects, to be the subject of attention. 

1. A bell gives a brisk sound when we strike 
it with a key, or with a stone, or with a large 
nail. If we strike an egg-cup made of wood, or 
if we strike a board or the table with a key, none 
of these things will give such a sound. A wine- 
glass will also produce a pretty brisk sound; but 
if we strike it hard with a nail or a stone, it will 
break. We hear every sound by means of our 
ears, which God had formed and placed on each 


side of our heads, that we might listen to our|k 


teachers, and be able to talk with one another.— 
2. The light which flows from the sun consists 
of seven colors; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo and violet. The earth is spread over with 
most of these colors; the fields appear spread 
over with green, some parte With a igeeaee 
and some parts with a dark green color. ‘Fir 
trees and some poplar trees are dark green, corn 
and grass are of a light m color A rose is 
red; some roses are white. Thecrowfoot, the cow 
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slip, the crocus, and the wall-flower, are yellow. 
Furze and broom have also pretty yellow flowers. 
The blue-bottle flower, and some hyacinths, are 
of a blue color. Some daisies are red, some are 
white, and some have two or three colors. The 
corn in, the fields, the grass in the meadows, and 
the leaves of trees, are green.—3. Iron is heavy, 
copper is heavier, lead is heaviest. Lead will 
sink, if you throw it into a basin of water, but a 
cork will swim on the top of the water. A stone 
will sink in water, but a piece of light wood will 
swim; and if you push the wood down with your 
hand to the bottom of the basin, it will quickly 
rise again to the top—4.The sun shines from 
the heavens, and gives us light all the day. He 
is so bright that we can scarcely look up to him. 
If we were to look straight toward the sun, it 
would dazzle our eyes. But if we take a piece 
of glass that is red or dark green, ora glass that 
is covered all over with the smoke of a candle, 
we may look through this glass to the sun with- 
out dazzling our eyes. .The sun sometimes shines 
very bright, and sometimes he is covered with 
clouds. Thesun is giving us light at this moment, 
but we cannot see him. Can any of you tell the 
reason why the sun is not seen just now when he 
is giving us light? What hides him from our 
sight? The sky sometimes appears clear, like a 
large blue dome or half-globe, and sometimes it is 
all over covered with dark clouds. When the 
sun rises in the east, that part of the sky is often 
covered with bright red and yellow clouds; and 
}in the evening in the west, the same 
clouds are sometimes seen. God made 
the moon, and the stars; he also made 
the fields, the trees, and the corn; he formed our 
bodies and our souls; he gave us eyes to see with, 
ears, that we might hear, hands to handle with, 
feet to walk with, and he preserves us every mo- 


ment. He is pr 


resent with us in this place, and 






‘sees all that we do, though we cannot see him, 


Let us give thanks to God, for he is good, and let 
us do what he commands. 





None, I presume, will be disposed to deny, that 


science, parti-~ 
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2 
~ children of five years of age, who have been pre- 
viously aceust to observe the facts around 
them, may eas made, under the guidance of. 
an intelligent, t to understand every idea 
contained in suc ons as the above. ‘The les- 
son should first be distinctly and deliberately read 
over by the class two or three times, and then 
illustrated by objects andexperiments. _ Lesson 1, 


may | illustrated | hand-b key, a 
_ wine * e oh of the 
children might ber tted to try the experiments, 


ie 
which’ woul o natural curiosity, and 


i he subject of their lesson—it 
i g ge ys | that the teacher accom- 

panies suc 

tions and remarks.— 


nts with familiar explana- 
For Aibctisting Lesson 2, it 
would be requisite to have a large white pasteboard 
painted with the seven primary colors of light, so 
that the pupils might be exercised upon it, in nam- 
ing and distinguishing the different colors. The 
objects whose colors are stated might be shown 
them; or if any of these objects are not at hand, 
they may be exhibited by colored engravings.— 
To illustrate Lesson 3, a pair of scales, a basin of 
water, a piece of cork, and three pieces of iron, 
copper, and lead, of equal size, will be required, 
and then the experiment of weighing the pieces, 
and plunging them into the water, may be ex- 
hibited to the class. When explaining Lesson 4, 
a piece of stained or smoked glass may be put 
into the hands of the pupils, when the sun is visi- 
ble; that each of them may try the experiment. 
The questions proposed in this lesson, which are 
not answered, may serve. to exercise the judg-, 
ment of the pupils. They are understood to refer 
to the circumstance of a cloudy.day.. Various sim- 
ple questions of this description should be embod- 
ied in the lessons, to give scope to youthful judg- 
ment and ingenuity. The latter part of this 
lesson might afford an opportunity to the teacher 
of impressing the minds of the class with a sense 
of the presence, goodness, and universal agency 
of the Creator. It will scarcely be denied, that in 
this way instruction may be blended with amuse- 
ment, and that a considerable variety of useful 
knowledge might be gradually imparted to the 
juvenile mind. ; 

Descriptions of animals would form another in- 
teresting class of lessons for the young, as in the 
following example:— 































THE PEACOCK. 


_ The Peacock is the most beautiful | 
world. Its beauty excels that of all other animals. 
Its bill is about two inches long, and is of a brown 


color. Its head and neck, and part of its breast, 


are of a dark-blue color. 
there is a tuft of pretty green feathers, which adds 
toits beauty. Its neckis long and’ slender, and 
its. back of a whitish gray color, spotted with 
black. But the plumage and tail of this splendid 
bird are the most beautiful parts of its body. 
They are adorned with colors so rich and various, 


On the top of its head 
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that no human art can make anything like them. 
When this bird walks in the sunshine, every mo- 


/ment produces a thousand shades of coloring, 


which are beautiful and evervarying. These fine. 
colors exceed the luster of the finest flowers of the 
fields and gardens. ; the flowers, they. 
fade every year, and the feathers drop from their 
‘bodies, and are again renewed every spring. ‘The 
length of the peacock, from the tip of the biil to 
the end ofthe tail, is about three fect eight inches. 
Some of its longest, feathers are four feet long. 
This bird appears. haughty and proud, and loves 
to display its fine colors to those who are looking 
on, like those little boys and girls who are proud 
of their fine clothes. The peacock perches upon 
high places, and lives upon barley and other kinds 
of grain. Its beautiful plumage does not appear 
before it is nearly three years old. When it drops 
its fine feathers in the time of harvest, it does not 
like to be seen, but seeks to hide itself in some 
gloomy place. Though the peacock is very beau- 
tiful, it utters a very harsh and disgusting cry. 
For whole hours it willrepeat the ery of Eko, eko, 
eko, with the most hideous noise. It cannot sing 
a pleasantsong, like the linnet and the blackbird. It 
is so wicked that it will scarcely live with any 
other bird, except the pigeon; and it tears and 
spoils everything it gets hold of with its bill. 
This bird was first brought from a far distant 
country, from the East Indies, and it lives to the 
age of twenty-five years. Little boys and girls, 
be not like the peacock, proud and vain, on ac- 
count of your beauty and your fine clothes; for 
humility and goodness are always to be preferred 
to beauty. 
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In teaching this and idle lessons, a stuffed 
specimen of the animal described should be placed 
on a, table opposite the class, and its different parts 
ardcolors pointed out; but if a specimen is not at 
hand, a colored engraving should be exhibited, 
either in the class-book, or on a large sheet pasted 
on a pasteboard, The terms, tuft, plumage, Dill, 
perching, ae should be explained by a reference 

ré or specimen, and the length of a yard, 













number of these combined, 

7 isti explained and exhibited, by 
eans of rods of different lengths——There is ano- 
ther class of lessons for the juvenile classes, which 


“might consist chiefly of descriptions and exhibitions 


of entertaining experiments. For example— 


'THE SAGACIOUS SWAN. 


There is a nice little amusing toy which is 
sold in some toy-shops, called the Sagacious Swan. 
This swan is made of very thin tinplate, or other 
light. substance, and is hollow within. Near its 
mouth, in the inside, is fixed a small magnet or 
loadstone. The swan is placed in a large basin 
full of water, in which it swims. A small rod of 
metal about five or six inches long, with a piece 
of bread fastened to one end of it, is held out to 
the swan, at the distance of an inch or two from 


"| its mouth. The swan then moves forward after 


the rod, as if it wished to take hold of the piece of 
bread. If you move the rod gently from the 
swan, it will swim after it all round the basin, 
and from one side ef it to another, as if it were a 
living swan swimming after its food. But if you 
present the other end of the rod to the swan, it 
will swim backward, and try to avoid it, as if you 
shing to mock or insult it—The rod on 
he piece of bread is fastened is also-a load- 
A loadstonosatrats or draws to it needles, 
small bits of iron or steel that are near it. — 


®@ 
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Every loadstone has two ends, which are called 
its north and south poles. When the north pole 
of one loadstone is brought near to the south pole 
of another, they. attract each other. But 
when the north) one is brought near to the 
north pole of another, they will repel or move 






from each other. When a small loadstone is placed] tain like an immense flan 
on a piece of cork or light wood, and made to swim | i 


in a basin of water, it will turn itself round, un- 
til it points nearly north and south—The compass 
which directs sailors in their course along the sea, 
consists of a small loadstone, which moves upon 
a pivot. It shows them how to steer to the East 

and the West, to the North and the South. By 
means of this small bit of loadstone, they can find 
their way over great seas and oceans, to the East 
Indies and America, and round the whole world. 
God created the loadstone for this purpose; and if 
we had never known its properties, we should 
never have been able to bring tea from China, or’ 
sugar from the West Indies, or to send Bibles to 
the people that dwell in the far-distant isles of the 
sea. 7 
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in the bowels of the 
gs are frequent- 
t; torrents of 


mits to an immeasurable depth 
earth. From these dreadfu 
ly thrown up to an im 
fire and smoke, clouds of d cinders, and 
red-hot stones, together with torrents of melted 
lava, which roll down the declivity of the moun- 

aming river. These alarm- 
es are frequently accompanied with 


| nings, darkness, quakings of the 
earth, horri see ee ee ei Hoauditc 
the most terrible devastati hrough all the sur- 
rounding country.—Previo eruption, the 
smoke, which is continual ding from the 
crater, increases, oa shoots to an mense 
hight; forked lightn rom the ascending 
column; showers of ashes are thrown to the dis- 
tance of forty or fifty miles; volleys of red-hot 
stones are discharged to a great hight in the air; 
the sky appears thick and dark; the luminaries of 
heaven disappear. When these alarming phenom- 
ena have continued for some time, the lava, or 
stream of melted minerals, begins to make its ap- 
pearance, either boiling over the top, or forcing 




















\ its way through the side of the mountain. This 


This lesson would of course require to be illus- 
trated by the philosophical toy which it describes. 
This toy could be easily constructed by an ingeni- 
ous mechanic, or it may be purchased for about 
five or six shillings. The experiment of placing 
a small magnet upon a piece of cork, and suspen- 
ding it on the water, to show how it fixes itself 
north and south, might also be exhibited; and by 
taking another magnet, and suspending it in the 
same manner opposite to the first, the attraction 
and repulsion of the different poles of the two 
magnets might be shown, which would explain 
the phenomena of the sagacious swan. The power 
of the magnet in attracting needles, small keys, 
penknives, &c> might at the same time be shown. 
A pocket-compass might likewise be exhibited, 
and its usedescribed; and the attractive and repul- 
sive powers of the magnet shown, by presenting 
it alternately to the north and so oles of the 
compass-needle. It might also oe 
magnetic power passes through interp 
stances, by placing a board between the po 
compass and the magnet, and causing the pupils 
to observe, that the needle is made to turn round, 
by the influence of the magnet transmitted through 
the board.— This is only one example out of a 
hundred that might be produced, of rendering en- 
tertaining experiments interesting and instructive 
to children; and when truths are, in this way, as- 
sociated with sensible representations and experi- 
ments, they are seldom erased from their minds 
to thé latest period of their existence. 

In the next stage of English reading, the pupil 
might enter on the perusal of a volume contain- 
ing lessons on subjects of a-higher order, such as 
those formerly described—which might be substi- 
tuted in the place of our common school collec*‘rus. 
The lessons in such a volume shov’! ve distin- 
guished for the perspicuity ana neatness of their 
style, although specimens of what is termed ele- 
gance and fine writing may be occasionally intro- 
duced. The following may serve as a specimen 
of the manner in which such lessons may be con- 
structed:— 





DESCRIPTION OF VOLCANOES. _ 

Volcanoes are mountains, generally of a large 
size, from the summits of which issue fire andsmoke. 
On the top of these mountains, there is a vast 
opening called the Crater, sometimes two %r three 
miles in circumference, reaching from their sum- 














fiery deluge runs down the declivity of the moun- 
tain, forming a dismal flaming stream, sometimes 
14 miles long, 6 miles broad, and 200 feet deep. 
In its course it destroys orchards, vineyards, corn- 
fields, and villages; and sometimes cities, contain- 
ing 20,000 inhabitants, have been consumed and 
buried under the burning'lava. There are reck- 
oned about fourteen of these volcanoes in Europe; 
of whichthe principal are Mount Hecla in Iecland, 
Mount Vesuvius, near the city of Naples, Mount 
Etna in Sicily, and Stromboli in one of the Lipa- 
ri islands. Etna and Vesuvius are often quiet 
for many months, and even years, without the 
appearance of fire, though the smoke is always 
ascending from their craters; but the mountain 
Stromboli is ever at work, and appears to be the 
only volcano that burns without ceasing; and for 
ages past, it has been looked upon as the great 
lighthouse of the surrounding seas. Several phe- 
nomena of awful sublimity and terrific grandeur 
frequently accompany the eruptions of these vol- 
canoes. Hecla in Iceland, is a mountain nearly 
a mile in perpendicular elevation, and a consider- 
able portion of it is covered with snow. In an 
eruption of this volcano in 1775, a stone weighing 
290 pounds was thrown to the distance of 24 
English miles. Not far from this mountain, in 
the year 1783, there happened a most dreadful and 
appalling eruption, which was preceded by a vio- 
lent earthquake, which lasted for a fortnight; after 
which the lava broke out from the earth in three 
different places, forming three dreadful Fire- 
Spouts. These fire-spouts, or streams of burning 
lava, after having risen a considerable hight into 
the air, united into one, arriving at last at such an 
amazing altitude, as to be seen at the distance of 
more than 200 miles. The hight to which this 
fiery stream ascended was reckoned to be not less 
than two miles above the surface of the earth, 
This fire first became visible on the 8th of June, 
and continued to produce devastation and terror: 
until the 16th of August following. In one direc- 
tion it formed a lake of fire spreading itself out in 
length and breadth, more than 36 miles; and, 
having converted all this tract of land into a sea 
of fire, it stretched itself out in another direction, 
and rushed down the channel of a large river with: 
violent impetuosity, tearing up the earth, and 
carrying on its surface flaming woods, and every 
thing it met with in its course, and forming other 
lakes of fire. The whole extent of ground covered 


by this fiery inundation, was no less than 90 miles: 


* é ‘ &’ 4 
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long, by 42 in breadth, or 3780 square miles, the 
depth of e lava being from 96 to 120 feet. All 
the time of this great eruption, the whole atmos- 


phere was loaded with smoke, steam, ashes, and 
sulphurous vapors. ‘The sun was frequently in- 
visible, or, when seen, was of a disma reddish 


color; and» the rain which fell through the | th 


smoke and steam, was so impregnated with salt 

and sulphurous matter, that the hair and even 

the skin of the cattle were destroyed, and the 
§ # 





























































































































VESUVIUS AND NAPLES. 


gras of the fields rendered poisonous. ‘T'welve 
rivers were dried up by this fiery inundation, many 
lakes were filled up, 20 villages were destroyed, 
many thousands of sheep and cattle perished, and 
more than 240 human beings were destroyed. 
After this eruption, two islands were thrown up 
from the bottom of the sea, 100 miles south-west 
from Iceland—one of them 3 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and abouta mile in hight, which continued 
for some time to burn with great violence. 

Tn an eruption of Vesuvius, in 1769, about mid- 
night, a fountain of fire was shot up to an amaz- 
ing hight, casting so bright a light, that the 
smallest objects were clearly distinguishable at any 
place within six or seven miles of the mountain. 
On the next day a most violent report was heard, 
‘which shook the houses of the town of Portici to 
‘such a degree, that the windows were broken and 
‘the walls rent by the concussion of the air; and, 
in an instant, a fountain of liquid transparent fire 
began to rise, and, gradually increasing, arrived 
at length to the amazing hight of 10,000 feet and 
upward, when its blaze was reflected with awful 
grandeur from the sea. A gentleman of Sorrento, 
twelve miles distant from Vesuvius, read the title 
page of a book by that volcanic light—Mount 
Kitna is the largest volcano in Europe. Itis above 
2 miles in perpendicular hight; it is about 30 
miles ina straight line along its declivity to the 
top, its circumference at its base is above 120 miles, 
and its crater above three miles in cireumference. 
In 1669, burning rocks, 15 feet long, and 50 in cir- 
cumference, were thrown to the distance of a mile, 
and showers of cinders and ashes to the distance of 
more than 60 miles. A fiery stream burst from 
the mountain, 14 miles long and 6 miles broad, 
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which destroyed in its course the habitations of 
nearly 30,000 persons; and, meeting with a lalce 
‘four miles in compass, not only filled it up, but 
made a mountain in its place. The quantity of 
materials thrown out by vol is prodigious. 
It was calculated that, in this tion, the matter 
rown out amounted to 000,000 cubical 
yards; so that, had it been extended in length upon 
the surface of the earth, it would have reached 
nearly four times round the circumference of the 
globe. The noise emitted by volcanoes, has been 
compared to a mixed sound made up of the raging 
of a tempest, the murmur of a troubled sea, and 
the roaring of thunder and artillery, confused alto- 
gether. Theroarings of Cotopaxi in South Amer- 
ica, one of the largest volcanoes in the world, have 
been heard at the distance of more than 200 miles. 
Volcanoes are found in every quarter of the world. 
Forty have been observed constantly burning be- 
tween Cotopaxi and the Pacific ocean; 20 have 
been seen in the chain of mountains. that stretch- 
es along Kamtschatka; and many of them are to 
be found in the Philippines, the Moluccas, the 
Cape de Verd, the Sandwich, the Ladrone, and 
other islands in the Pacific ocean, About 205 
voleanoes are known to exist, of which 107 are 
in islands, and 98 on the great’ continents. All 
these grand and terrific phenomena of nature are 
under the direction and control of the Creator of 
the universe; and they afford presumptive proofs 
that man has fallen from his original rectitude, 
+and is no longer in a state of innocence. 










QUESTIONS ON THE PRECEDING LESSON. 


@ 

(1.) What is the nature of a volcano? 
part of a volcano is its crater? hat substances 
are thrown out from volcanoes?) What appear- 
ances generally accompany their eruptions? What 
are the signs or forerunners of an eruption? 
What is meant by Java? “What appearances does 
it present, and what effects does it produce? 
What are the principal volcanoes in Europe? 


What 


What is pee with respect to Stromboli? De- 
scribe the size and situation of Hecla. What pre- 
ceded the eruptio Iceland in 17832? What 


extraordinary appearance did this eruption exhib- 
it? Of what did the fire-spouts consist? at what 
distance were they seen?. and to what hight. did 
they rise? How long did they continue to burn? 
How large a tract of country was covered by the 
burning materials?’ and what devastations did 
they produce? What was the depth of the burning 
stream? What was the appearance of the sun 
during this eruption? What effects were produc- 
ed by the rain,and what was the state of the at- 
mosphere ?—W hat striking appearance was beheld 
during an eruption of Vesuvius?) At what time 
of the day or night was it seen? What happened 
before another awful appearance? Describe the 
size of Mount Etna, and state the circumference 
of its crater. What were the circumstances at- 
tending its eruption in 1669, and what effects did 
they produce?—(2.) What number of volcanoes 
has been ascertained? In what countries are they 
found? How many are in Europe? How many 
in the mountains of Kamtschatka? What size of 
stones have been thrown out of Etna and Hecla, 
and to what distance were they thrown? How 
many villages were destroyed by the eruption in 
Iceland? What effect did it produce on the lakes 
and rivers? and upon animated beings? Were 
any men and women destroyed? What were the 
longi and breadth of one of the lakes of fire 
formed by this eruption? Describe the dimen- - 
sions of the fiery stream which ran down Mount 
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Etna in 1669. To what has the noise of volcanoes 
been compared? What effect did this noise pro- 
duce in the town of Portici? At what distance 
was a gentleman enabled to read by the flame of a 
volcano? What was reckoned the hight of the 
stream of fire which ascended from Vesuvius? 
How many habitations were destroyed by the 
eruption of Etna? and what effect did it produc 

on the lake? Have any volcanoes ever risen from 
the bottom of the sea? From what part of a vol- 
canic mountain does the eruption of lava proceed? 
and does it always issue from the same part? 
What was the size of one of the islands thrown up 
from the sea near Iceland? To what distance 
have sand and ashes been thrown in the eruptions 
of voleanoes?’ What is generally the appearance 
of the sky, and of the luminaries of heaven pre- 
vious to aneruption, and during its continuance? 
At what distance have the sounds of the volcano 
Cotopaxi been heard?—What is the meaning of 
the word subterraneous? whence is it derived, and 
of what words is it compounded? Describe, like- 
wise, the meaning of the words phenomena, sum- 
mit, devastation, inundation, lava, &c. Point, on 
the map of Europe, to the situation of Hecla, 
Vesuvius, Stromboli, and Etna. Point, on the 
map of the World, to the situations of the other 
volcanoes mentioned in the lesson. How many 
volcanoes are situated in islands?) What length 
of a journey is requisite in ascending to the top of 
Etna? Under whose superintendence are the op- 
erations of volcanoes? and what moral instruc- 
tions may we learn from their terrific and destrue- 
tive effects? 


The above lesson is compiled from five or six 
different sources ites to condense as many inter- 
esting facts as possible in one description. The 
language of theoriginal authors has been altered 
and simplified, and some original sentences inter- 
woven. It is seldom that a mere extract will be 
found, in all its parts, sufficiently perspicuous and 
interesting to the young; and therefore it would 
require a considerable degree of labor and research 
to arrange and compile a volume or two, on the 
plan proposed. The questions are intended to ex- 
cite the attention and judgment of the pupil, and 
the answers are understood to be prepared by him 
previous to his reading the lesson along with his 
class. At the same time, the teacher has it in his 
power to put to his pupils as many subordinate 
questions connected with the subject as he may 
deem expedient, and td illustrate, by familiar de- 
scriptions, any objects either directly or indirect- 
ly connected with the facts stated in the lesson.— 
The first twenty-six questions are stated nearly 
in the order of the lesson; the remaining queries, 
beginning at No. 2, are intentionally arranged in 
a different order, to exercise the judgment of the 
pupil, and to prevent him getting his answers by 
rote. This arrangement would require to be 
adopted in almost every lesson. Hach lesson 
should contain a perspicuous description of some 
well-defined scene or object, the knowledge of 
which would form a portion of the foundations of 
useful science. And, were all the ideas comprised 
in a lesson of this description to be impressed upon 
the mind of the pupil every day, it cannot be 
doubted, that in the course of a year, when above 
three hundred such lessons would be studied, a 
very considerable portion of useful information 
would be communicated" Superior in utility 
andextent to all that has hitherto been acquired 
by the perusal of Epilogues of stage-players, 
Speeches in the Roman Senate, Parliamentary de- 
bates, the encounters of knights and ‘warriors, 
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essays on criticism and oratory, and all the other 
prosing dissertations with which so many of our 
school-collections are occupied. | 
Beside the questions referring to the descrip- 
tions contained in the lessons, a variety of miscel- 
laneous questions, in reference to the common ap- 
pearances of nature, and the different’ branches 
f popular science, might occasionally be propos- 
ed to the pupils,to excite their curiosity, and ex-_ 
ercise their reasoning powers. For example— 
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How many miles should we require to travel 
before we could go quite round the world?’ What 
proofs can you give that the earth is round like a 
globe? Is there more land or water on the surface 
of the earth? What is megaeby the atmosphere? 
Has the air any weight? By what experiments 
can you prove that the air presses upon our bodies 
and upon all parts of the earth? How do you 
prove that air exists, since it cannot be seen? 
What is the appearance of the sky during a thun- 
der-storm? ‘Whether is the lightning seen before 
or after a peal of thunder? By what means could 
you measure the distance between the earth and 
a thunder-cloud? What effects does lightning 
sometimes produce?—How many senses has man? 
Whatis the organ of vision? What part of the 
eye lets inthe light? Is the opening which lets in 
the light always of the same size?) What know- 
ledge do we derive by means of the sense of seeing? 
Have all animals the same number of eves? What 
is peculiar in the eyes of flies and other insects? 
W hat are some of the different kinds of animals that 
live in the air, the waters, and the earth? What 
is the difference between a beast, a bird, and a 
fish? between a reptile and an insect? &c. Is a 
lobster a beast, a reptile, or a fish? What are the 
different parts of a plant?) What part of a plant 
is the stem or trunk? What enables plants to 
stand upright, although they are tossed with the 
wind? Doallplants grow upright? What plants 
are, useful for food? for building? for clothing? 
&c. What parts of our clothing are made from 
plants? Could we have clothing from animals, 
if no plants existed? What would be the appear- 
ance of fields and mountains, if there. were no 
plants?—W hat are the tides? How often do they 
ebb and flow in the course of a day?—At what 
periods of the moon are the tides highest? Does 
the sun appear round? Does the moon always 
appear round? What other phases or shapes does 
she assume? At what period of the day or night 
dves the moon rise when she appears with a round 
full face? In what direction does she appear after 
sunset, when she assumes the form of a slender cres- 
cent?—If you takea wine-glass, fill it with water, 
and press a piece of paper upon the mouth of it, and 
then turn it upside-down, will the water run out of 
the glass? If you take a glass tube, and fill it with 
water, and press your thumb hard upon the top of 
it, what is the reason that the water will not run 
out of the bottom of the tube, although it is open” 
When a boy’s sucker is moistened with water, 
and pressed upon a smooth stone, what is the rea- 
son why it is able to lift up a stone of a pretty large 
size? Would the sucker produce the effect if it 
were not moistened with water? 

Many thousands of queries of this description 
might be proposed to the young, which, if judi- 
ciously selected, explained, and illustrated, could 
not fail of gratifying their curiosity, and of impart- 
ing the bie ca of useful knowledge, and, above 
all, of exciting a spirit of observation, of fixing 
the attention, and of promoting a habit of reason- 
ing on the various objects and operations they per- 
ceive around them. An hour or moro, during 
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two or three days in the week, might be profita- 
bly spent in such exercises, which should always 
be accompanied with familiar and minute expla-| 
nations, and, where the subject admits of it, with 
amusing and illustrative experiments.* 

Another occasional exercise might consist in 
exhibiting to a class a variety of objects, both nat- 
ural and artificial,—such as, the model of a ship 
a pair of bellows, a mineral substance, a shrub, a 
flower, a leaf, abird, an insect, or any other ob- 
ject—and causing the pupils to describe the parts; 
or qualities of the object exhibited, and the charac- 
teristics by which it is distinguished from every 
other class of objects. If it bea ship, the masts, 
the yard-arms, the bow, the poop, the keel, the dif- 
ferent kinds of sails, &c., their uses, properties, 
and the terms by which they are distinguished, 
may ,be pointed out and described—If it be a 
flower, the calyx, corolla, stamina. and pistil, may 
be pointed out, the class to which it belongs de- 
seribed, and the characteristics by which it may 
be known from every other flower distinguished. 
After having several times exhibited and described 
such objects, they may afterward be held up to 
the view of aclass, or handed round among the pu- 
pils for their inspection, and each of them, or at 
least a few of the more intelligent, interrogated 
respecting the parts, qualities, uses, or cireum- 
stances connected with the object exhibited. The 
objects which may be thus described are almost 
innumerable; and hence the necessity, in such a 
system of instruction, of collecting for every 
school an extensive museum of natural and artifi- 
cial objects, —of having an extensive plot of 
ground connected with the seminary, for rearing 
trees, shrubs, and flowers of different kinds—and 
of enjoying an extensive prospect from the roof of 
the building, with the view of descrying as many 
objects as possible, for the purpose of elucidation 
and instruction+—The following example, taken 
from the ‘ Lessons on Objects,”’ as given in a Pes- 
talozzian school at Cheam, will partly illustrate 
the plan here suggested:— 

Lesson on Glass.—The pupils are supposed to 
be arranged before a black-board, upon which the 
result of their observations is written. The glass 
is passed round the party to be examined by each | 
individual, so that his attention and powers may 
be exercised about it. 


“Teacher. What is that which I hold in my 
hand? Children. A piece of glass. J’. Can you 
spell the word ‘glass?’ [The teacher then writes 
the word ‘glass’ upon the slate, which is thus 
presented to the whole class as the subject of the 
lesson.j] You haye all examined the glass, what 
do you observe? what can you say that it is? C. 
It is bright. [The teacher, having written the 
word ‘qualities,’ writes under it, ‘It is bright.’] 
T. Take it in your hand and feel it. C. It is 
cold. [Written on the board, under the former 
quality.] 7’. Feel it again, and compare it with 
the piece of sponge that is tied to your slate, and 
then tell me what you perceive in the glass. C. 
It is smooth, it is hard. J Is there any other 
glass in the room? OC. Yes, the windows. T. 
Close the shutters: can you see the garden now? 
C. No. T. Why cannot you? C. We cannot 
see through the shutters. 7’. What can you say, 
then, of the glass?’ C. We can see through it. 
T. Can you tell me any word that will express 
this quality? ©. No. 7. I will tell you, then; 





* A considerable variety of such questions as those to 
which I allude, will be found in an excellent little work, by 
Mr, Jacob Abbot, Principal of Mount Vernon school, entitled 
“The Little Philosopher.” 
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ay attention, that you may recollect it. It is 
reser What Shall you now understand, 
when I tell you that a substance is transparent? 
C. We can see through it. 7. You right; 
try and recollect something that is transparent. 
C. Water. J. If I were to let this glass fall, or 
you were to throw a ball at the window, what 
would be the consequence? C. The glass would 
be broken. It is brittle. J’. Could I in the same 
manner break the shutters? C. No. JT. Could 
I break it if I used great force? C. Yes. T. 
Would you therefore call the wood brittle? C. 
No. J. What substances then do you call brit- 
tle? CO. Those which are easily broken.’ 


These are probably as many qualities as would 
occur to children at their first attempt, which, 
being arranged on the slate or board, form an ex- 
ercise in spelling. ‘They should then be effaced, 
and if the pupils are able to write, they may 
endeavor to remember the lesson, and put it down 
on their slates. Various other qualities of glass 
might afterward be described to the pupils, par- 
ticularly its power of forming images and mag~- 
nifying objects, when ground into convex lenses, 
and combined in telescopes and microscopes, which 
unfold to our view the wonders of the heavens, 
and the minute parts of creation. The chief 
business of a teacher, in such exercises, is, to 
draw out the ideas of children, to direct them in 
a right channel, to teach them to fix their atten- 
tion on what is immediately before them, and to 
employ their reasoning powers in drawing the 
proper conclusions from the objects they contem- 
plate. Contrary to the almost universally pre- 
vailing practice, the idea of any object should 
generally precede the term hich it is desig- 
nated; so that a child having acquired a clear 
conception of an object, may feel the want of a 
term or terms by which its nature or qualities 
may at any time be expressed, and be enabled, on 
every occasion, to associate the one with the other. 


“SECTION 
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WRITING AND COMPOSITION. 
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On this branch of education, I shall offer only 
a few general remarks, in addition to those form- 
erly stated. Writing is an art of the greatest 
utility and importance, and to which children 
should be accustomed at an early period of their 
lives. In the first instance, they may be taught 
to write on a slate, with a slate-pencil, which 
they may be taught to hold in the same way as 
we hold a goose-quill or a steel-pen. Instead of 
beginning with straight lines and parts of letters, 
they might at once begin either with complete 
letters or short words, which should seldom be 
made of a larger size than half text, as in the ac- 
tual business of life there is seldom occasion for 
writing a large text-hand. Mr. Buchanan (a 
gentleman who has been long a successful tea- 
cher in Greenock, and the author of several use- 
ful publications) lately showed me a plan he had 
recently introduced to facilitate the forming of 
letters, when a child is set to write on a slate. 
The method is as follows:—Slates are prepared, 
as in the following figure, with the letters, a, 6, c, 
&e. indented on the left-hand side. The pupil 
works his pointed slate-pencil several times 
throughout thé indentings of each letter, and, after 
he has become familiar with its slopes and curves, 
and acquires the movements requisite to form the 
letter, he tries to write a number of the same 
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fair trial in other sem- 
inaries. Short words might be indented in the 
same manner; and when the pupil is at a loss 
as to the formation and the joinings of the differ- 
ent letters, he may recur to the indented model, 
and by following with his pencil its turnings and 
windings, three or four times in succession, he 
will soon be enabled to form the word on his 
slate. ; 
On a principle somewhat similar, a child may 
be taught to write with ink upon paper, by set- 
ting before him a piece of good writing made 
with a red pencil, and making him pass and re- 
pass over all the strokes and curves with a pen 
full of black ink—In Professor Jacotot’s system 
of education—instead of commencing with ele- 
mentary lines, curves, and letters, in what is 
called text-hand—a complete sentence, written 
by the master, or engraved in small hand, is put 
before the eyes of the pupil, which he is directed 
to copy. He writes, as well as he can, the first 
word—suppose “7'he;’? and no further progress 
must be made, until, by an attentive comparison of 
his own performance with the original copy, he 
becomes conscious of the faults and defects of 
the former. Src cstions as these are then 
put. Q. Is this T well made? A. No; it is too 
high, or too short, or too long. Q. Could it be 
made better? A. I think so. Q. What must 
you then do to improve it? A. Make it longer, 
or broader, or shorter, &c. Q. How could you 
have made it better at first? A. By paying more 
attention, &c.—But I leave it to the writing-mas- 
ter to adopt such plans for teaching the formation 
of written characters as his experience may deem 
most expedient, and conclude with two or three 
general remarks. 

The principal object of writing is to communi- 
eate our sentiments to others, or to record the 
fleeting thoughts that pass through our own 
minds for the subject of future consideration. 
The art of writing should therefore be made to 
bear, as soon as possible, on the practical pur- 
poses of life. Instead of continuing children for 
years, at the formal practice of writing from 
““copy-lines’’—as soon as they acquire a tolerable 
hand, they should be accustomed to write forms 
of mercantile accounts—statements of arithme- 
tical operations—cards of invitation—letters of 
friendship or business—forms of address and su- 
perscriptions—and whatever else they may after- 
ward have occasion to practice in the actual busi- 
ness of life. The miscellaneous sentiments em- 
bodied in the lines and pieces which they copy, 
should uniformly contain religious and moral 
precepts and sentiments easily understood, and 
statements of historical, geographical, astronomi- 
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eal, and scientific facts, in order that no opportu- | 


nity may be lost in familiarizing the-mind to 
useful knowledge. For example, instead of the 
unmeaning words generally given as “copies,” 
such sentences as the following might be substi- 
tuted: . 


«The eyes of the Lord are in every place, be- 
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holding the evil and the good. He knoweth our 
downsitting and our uprising, and understandeth 
all our thoughts. The darkness cannot hide from 
him; for the darkness and the light are both alike to 
God.” “The power and wisdom of God aré 
seen in the construction of the smallest insect. 
Ina single drop of certain kinds of water, hun- 
dreds of little animals may be seen, by the micro- 
scope, swimming like ffShes in a pond, every one 
of them having eyes, a mouth, stomach and 
bowels, and instruments of motion.” “ About 
sixteen hundred years after the creation, the 
whole earth was covered with a flood of water, 
which reached more than twenty feet above the 
tops of the highest mountains.” Fear ‘God, 
and keep his commandments. ’ Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them that hate you, and li 
peaceably with all men. If thine enemy hung 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink. For ‘ 
is long-suffering and kind, even to the unthank- 
ful and the evil; He causeth his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth his rain to 
water the fields both of the righteous and of the 
wicked.”? “The world in which: we dwell’ is 
round, like a globe or ball; and it would require 
a journey of nearly twenty-five thousand miles 
before we could go quite round it.”? “The 
Atlantic ocean lies between Europe and America, 
and itis three thousand miles’ broad.” “ Africa 
isa very hot country, and there are great num- 
bers of people living in it whose skin is entirely 
black.’? “China is the most’ populous empire in 
the world: it contains about three hundred mil- 
lions of inhabitants. The whole world contains 
above eight hundred millions.’? ‘The moon is 
two thousand one hundred and sixty miles in 
diameter; and is two hundred and forty thousand 
miles distant ‘from the earth.” ‘The sun is 
ninety-five millions of miles distant; and is more 
than twelve hundred thousand times larger than 
the whole earth.” ‘The air, or atmosphere, 
presses upon every square yard of the earth’s 
sutface with a force equal to more than nineteen 
thousand pounds.” ‘The river Amazon is three 
thousand miles long, and is the largest river on 
the globe.’ &c. 





A sentence or two of this description might 
be given to a whole class of writers, to be copied 
several times over; and after the class has finished 
the writing, the fact, or sentiment contained in 
the sentence might be explained and illustrated. 
By this means, a number of useful facts and 
practical rules of conduct might be gradually 
communicated to the youthful mind; and, being 
noted down in the pupil’s copy-book, they might 
be reperused and referred to on any future occa- 
sion. Perhaps it might not be inexpedient to 
classify a number of fundamental truths, facts, 
and aphorisms, under such heads as the following 
—Religious, Moral, Geographical, Historical, As- 
tronomical, Chemical, Optical, Botanical, &c., al- 
lotting two or three pages of the copy-book for 
each department. The above suggestion proceeds 
on the principle, that in every department of study, 
an opportunity should be taken of imparting some 
new and useful truth to the understanding of the 
young, or impressing some moral lesson upon the 
heart. 

As soon as the pupil is able to handle the pen 
with some degree of dexterity. he should be accus- 
tomed to write forms of letters, narratives, essays, 
or real epistolary correspondence, He may like- 
wise at this period, be gradually taught the art of 
composition. This may be effected, in the first in- 


‘stance, by recounting to him astriking narrat’ve, 
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or an interesting historical fact, and desiring him 
immediately to repeat it in his own style, and af- 
terward to write it down nearly in the same man- 
ner. After being accustomed to write, a few sim- 
ple narratives, descriptions of some objects con- 
nected with natural history, or some striking mo- 
ral sentiments, madiyghe read over several times in 
his hearing, as exercises in composition. He may” 
next be requested to give a narrative of any excur- 
sion he has made, either alone, or in company, 
and a description of the scenes he has visited, the 
events that occurred, and the friends by whom he 
was entertained. He may also be desired to de- 
scribe the rural scenery around him, and the 
streets, lanes, public buildings, and other remark- 
able objects connected with the town or village in 
which he resides. A stuffed bird or quadruped, an 
insect, a plant, a flower, or any other object, might 
occasionally be presented to him, with a request 
to describe in writing, its form, parts, proportions, 
and properties, as they appear to his senses after a 
minute inspection. The apparent motion of the 
sun during summer, might be prescribed as an 
exercise of this kind, in which he might be desired 
to describe the direction or position of the sun at 
6 and 9 o’clock inthe morning, at noon, and at 3, 
6, and 8 o’clock in the afternoon. A description 
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of the different phases of the moon, and of the 
positions in the heavens in which she appears, 
immediately after sunset, when she assumes the 
figure of a @escent, a half-moon, a gibbous phase 
and a full enlightened hemisphere—might form 
another exercise.* Such exercises would tend to 
excite a spirit of observation,and to impress the mind 
with various facts, which would be found of im- 
mense benefit to the pupil when he should after- 
ward enter on the regular study of the sciences. 
When such exercises are prescribed to a whole 
class, a day and hour may be appointed, when a 
few of the compositions might be read by the 
teacher in the presence of the class. This will 
give him an opportunity of offering remarks on 
the merits of the different compositions, and of 
showing how the same ideas may be expressed in 
different language. On such occasions, orthogra- 
phical and grammatical errors may be pointed out 
and directions given how they may be avoided. 
At the same time, instructions may be given in 
reference to the proper use of capital letters, stops 
and marks, and the proper arrangement of any 
piece of composition into sentences and para- 
graphs. 

The utility of such exercises will scarcely be 
called in question. They would habituate the 
young to observation and reflection—instead of 
loking at the objects and phenomena of nature 
with an unconscious gaze, they would learn to in- 
spect them with minute attention, and investigate 
their forms, qualities, and effects. In such obser- 
vations they would feel avariety of pleasing emo- 
tions; for the acquisition of new facts and ideas, 
and knowledge of every description, is a source 
of enjoyment to every mind, whether young or 
old. Beside, such studies and employments 





* Tn order to understand the object ofsuch an exercise, it 
may not be improper to state, that immediately after sunset, 
the moon, when in a crescent phase, appears near the west or 
south-west quarter of the heavens, in our northern latitude— 
when of the figure ofa half-moon, she appears nearly in the 
south at the same hour—when of a gibhous phase about the 
south-east—and when a full moon in the east, nearly opposite 
to the point ofsunset, and sometimes a little to the south-east 
or north-east, according as she is in north or south declina- 
tion. These circumstances can be easily ascertained in the 
course vf a fortnight, and it is of some importance to a young 
person that he be enabled to determine them from his own 
observations. 
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would a tendency to prevent them from en- 
gaging in frivolous pursuits and mischievous de- 
vices; and, in the future periods of t es they 
would be enabled to record and describe, with 
perspicuity, any remarkable occurrences or facts, 
that may fall under their observation. We have 
reason to believe that many interesting facts in re- 
lation to geology, mineralogy, zoology, meteorol- 
ogy, and other departments of natural history, 
have been detected by persons in the lower ranks 
of life, which have been lest 0 the scientific world, 
in consequence of their being beheld with an in- 
curious eye, and from the observers having been 
incapable of writing an intelligent description of 
the objects which came under their inspection. 
Hence the numerous bones of fossil animals which 
have been mangled and destroyed, and thrown 
aside as rubbish, by laborers and miners, had 
they been preserved entire, might have thrown a 
new light on the extinctspecies of the animal king- 
dom, and on the former state of the world. But 
in the present state of society, there is not one out 
of a hundred capable of writing a perspicuous de- 
scription of any fact, physical, political or moral, 
that may fall under his observation. If, therefore, 
young people were early excited to habits of ob- 
servation, and to record in writing the results of 
their observations, they might afterward, in a var 
riety of ways, be eminently useful in contributing 
to the advancement of science and of general 
knowledge. 













SECTION III. 


Drawing. 


In connection with writing, Drawing is an ac- 
complishment in which every young person should 
be initiated. As writing consists in the imitation 
of characters and words, so drawing is the imita- 
tion or writing down of objects. Almost every 
child feels a desire to imitate the actions of others, 
and when he has it in his power,.to draw represen- 
tations, however rude, of the objects around him; 
and in such exercises feels no small share of enjoy- 
ment. He may be taught to begin with geometri- 
cal figures, as lines, angles, squares, parallelograms, 
triangles, polygons, arches, circles, ovals, cones, 
pyramids, cylinders, and the like, as being the 
foundation of all other proportions. He may next 
proceed to the drawing of fruits, as apples, pears, 
cherries, &c., with their leaves; of flowers, as 
roses, tulips, and daisies; of birds, beasts, fishes, 
and serpents; of the human body, with its several 
lineaments; and of houses, spires, public buildings, 
and landscapes. After he has executed some of 
these objects from patterns set before him,. he 
should be encouraged as soon as possible to copy 
from nature. For this purpose, he might be di- 
rected to begin with attempting to draw the rep- 
resentation of an adjacent building, of the school- 
house, with its garden and area, of a church, a 
spire, a tower, or some adjacent, public edifice— 
also the imitation of a tree, a flower, a horse, a 
cow, a dog, a ship, ora windmill. After drawing 
several landscapes from copies, he may be request- 
ed to delineate a particular landscape in the neigh- 
borhood of the seminary; and if such an exercise 
were prescribed to a whole class, premiums (if such 
a principle be admitted) might be offered for two 
or three of the best-finished drawings. Previous, 
however, to such attempts, some of the principles 
of perspective would require to be familiarly illus- 
trated, The pupil might next be instructed in 


the delineation of maps, the drawing of architec- 
tural plans, garden-plots, and rural ornaments, 


aia And pose kinds, and optical, mathe- 





matical, philosophical instruments. In the 

present state of society, and amidst the improve- 
ments now going on in all kinds of machinery, a 
particular acquaintance with this department of 
drawing would be found of great practical utility, 
and there are few mechanical exercises in which 
the young would take greater delight. 

Drawing has hitherto been considered chiefly 
in the light of an ornamental study, and has been 
viewed as principally adapted to the amusement of 
ladies, and the higher ranks of society; and their 
attention has been chiefly directed to the copying 
of paintings, engravings, drawings, and fancy- 
pieces, which have no prototypes in nature. 
Hence there are comparatively few who have 
learned this art in the usual routine, that can ac- 
curately delineate a landscape from nature, draw 
an architectural plan, or give a correct represen- 
tation of any instrument or piece of machinery. 
The art of drawing ought not to be considered as 
merely an elegant amusement: it is capable of 
being rendered of the greatest utility to science, 
and to those arts which minister to the comfort 
and rational enjoyments of human life. Were 
useful knowledge more generally diffused, and 
were the young universally taught to.draw from 
nature, our views of the landscape of the world, 
of the facts of science, and of the operations of art, 
might be indefinitely enlarged. Every traveler 
would be enabled to take asketch of the wonders 
of nature, the varieties of art, the domestic associ- 
ations, and the more interesting scenery displayed 
in the different regions through which he passed; 
and such sketches, being afterward expanded into 
panoramas, or engraved for the optical machine, 
might extend our conceptions of the scenery of 
the world, and convey clear and distinct views of 
objects which we may never have an opportunity 
of visiting. Every naturalist would be qualified 
to delineate an exact representation of any un- 
known tree, flower, shrub, or uncommon animal, 
that might fall under his observation. Every one 
engaged in astronomical observation could repre- 
sent to others, with accuracy, the phenomena of 
the solar spots, with their numberless variations 
—the aspect of the lunar mouutains, peaks, and 
vales, in every phase of the moon, and the changes 
which may occasionally be taking place—the va- 
ried appearances on the surfaces of the planets, as 
seen through telescopes—and the relative positions, 
sizes and phenomena of the stellar and planetary 
nebule dispersed through the distant regions of 
space. Every artisan and mechanic would be 
qualified for sketching any mechanical improve- 
ment or invention, either of his own or of others; 
and every laborer, for delineating whatever curi- 
ous or uncommon objects he might meet with, 
either in his rural walks, or in his digging, min- 
ing, and agricultural operations. 

But, in order to enjoy the advantages which 


would be derived from universal instruction in, 


the art of drawing, every object which the young 
pre set to copy should be one which has a real 
existence in nature, and which may be instru- 
mental in conveying to their minds a new and 
correct idea of objects which they may not pre- 
viously have seen, and thus of adding something 
to their stock of general knowledge; and they 
should be given to understand@that the object of 
drawing is not mere amusement, but practical 
utility; and consequently they should be induced 
to copy from nature and art as soon as they are 
able to handle the pencil with any degree of dex- 
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terity. It appears truly absurd and preposterous 
to set before children, as patterns of imitation, 
fancy pictures and imaginary Idhdscapes: which 
have no prototypes Ba > real world, when there 
are so many real objects: and diversified land- 
scapes around us, and when we consider that 
every new object which has a real existence, pre- 
i to a young mind, adds something to its 
stock of knowledge. Fancy pictures are of as 
little use in giving us correct representations of 
nature and art, as novels and romances are in 
conveying accurate information of the transac- 
tions and events recorded in history. On this 
ground, I would deem it inexpedient to distract 
the attention of the young with historical paint- 
ings or drawings, however much such pieces may 
be admired. In short, when we consider how 
much useful information, as well as pleasure, 
may be conveyed by accurate pictures taken di- 
rectly from the scenes of nature and the opera- 
tions of art, we cannot but view it as highly ex- 
pedient, in attempting the general diffusion of 
knowledge, that every young person should be 
taught to delineate, on any emergency, whatever 
phenomena or processes of nature, or operations 
of art, may be thought worthy of being depicted 
and recorded. 


/ 


SECTION IV. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Aritumetic is the science which explains the 
properties and relations of numbers, and the 
method of computing by them. A knowledge 
of this subject should form a part of every system 
of education, as its principles and rules form the 
groundwork of all the computations connected 
with commerce, geometry, mensuration, geogra- 
phy, astronomy, navigation, and other depart- 
ments of science. 

Previous to engaging in the regular study of 
this science, and attempting its more complex op- 
erations, the general properties of numbers should 
be familiarly illustrated by sensible representations, 
in a manner similar to what is generally practiced 
in infant schools. This may be done either in pri- 
vate by an intelligent parent, or in a public school, 
as an occasional amusement for those who have 
not entered on the regular study of arithmetic; 
which would prepare them for understanding its 
fundamental rules and computations. A variety 
of movable objects, as peas, beans, beads, mar- 
bles, cubes, &c. may be provided,—or perhaps 
small pieces of wood cut in the shape of cubes 
or parallelopipeds, as they do not roll, may be 
more convenient for this purpose—and a method 
such as the following, corresponding to the spirit 
and plan of Pestalozzi, may be pursued. The 
teacher, placing one of the cubes before the child- 
ren says, “* This is one cube;”’ the children at the 
same time repeat, “This is one cube.’ The teacher, 
adding another, says, “These are two cubes,”’ 
which the children likewise repeat. ‘This process 
may be continued until they advance to the num- 
ber ten. Then, taking all the cubes from the table, 
and throwing down four, the question is put, 
How many cubes are on the table? which the 
children, after having been for some time familiar- 
ized to this mode of notation, will be able to 
answer. In like manner, other numbers may be 
successively placed on the table, and similar ques- 
tions put. This process may be varied as follows: 
Placing a parallelopiped or oblong figure before 


ie 
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the children, the teacher may say, “Once one”’— 
placing another at a little distance from the first, 
ce one’”’?—adding another, “ Thrée’ times 
3? and so on, mak children repeat the 
numbers as the pieces are laid down. When the 
ten oblongs are thus arranged at equal distances 
and in a straight line, such questions as the fol- 
lowing may be put. How many oblongs are 
there on the table? Do they lie close together? 
Is the first oblong placed nearer to the second 
than the second is to the third? Do their léng 
sides lie in the direction of the window or of the 
door, &c.? Could they be placed differently with- 
out changing either their number or distance? 
When these questions are answered, they may 
then be desired either to shut their eyes or to 
turn their backs to the table, when three oblongs 
may be taken away, and the second moved nearer 
the first, and the question put, How many ob- 
longs are there now? 
counted them, will say, “There are seven.’? How 
many were there before? “Ten.’? How many 
have I taken away? ‘‘Three.’? Did’ these ob- 
longs undergo any other change? ‘You have 
moved that (pointing to it) nearer to the other.” 
In'order to vary these processes as much as possi- 
ble, the children should be desired to count the 
number of fingers on one or both hands, the 
number of buttons on their jackets or waistcoats, 
the number of chairs or forms in the room, the 
number of books placed on a table or book-shelf, 
or any other object that may be near or around 
them. By such exercises, the idea of number 
and the relative positions of objects would soon 
be indelibly impressed on their minds, and their 
attention fixed on the subject of instruction. 
These exercises may be still farther varied by 
drawing, on a large slate or board with chalk, 
lines, triangles, squares, circles, or other figures 
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Having chalked such figures as the above, the 
children may be taught to say, “One line, one 
triangle, one circle, one square—two lines, two 
triangles, two circles, two squares—three lines, 
three triangles, three circles, three squares,” &c. 
which may be continued to twelve or twenty, or 
any other moderate number. They may be like- 
wise taught to repeat the numbers either back- 
ward or forward, thus: ‘* One triangle, two tri- 
angles, three triangles, four triangles’— Four 
circles, three circles, two circles, one circle.” 
The nature of the four fundamental rules of 
arithmetic may be explained in a similar manner. 
Drawing five squares or lines on the board, and 
afterward adding three, it would be seen that the 
sum of 5 and 3 is eight. Drawing twelve circles, 
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and then rubbing out or crossing three of them, 
it will be seen that if 3 be taken from 12, nine 
will remain. In like manner, the operations of 
multiplication and division might. be illustrated. 
But it would be needless to dwell on such pro- 
cesses, as every intelligent parent and teacher can 
vary them to an indefinite extent, and render 
them subservient both to the amusement and the 
instruction of the young. From the want of 
such sensible represe ions of number, many 
young people have been left to the utmost con- 
fusion of thought in their first arithmetical pro- 
cesses, ‘and even many expert calculators have 
remained through life ignorant of the rationale 
of the operations they were in the habit of per- 
forming. 

When the arithmetical pupil proceeds to the 
compound rules, as they are termed, care should 
be taken to convey to his mind a well-defined 
idea of the relative value of money—the different 
measures of length, and their proportion to one 
another—the relative bulks or sizes of the mea- 
sures of solidity and capacity—angular measures, 
or the divisions of the circle—square measure—and 
the measure of time. ‘The value of money may 
be easily represented, by placing six penny pieces 
or twelve halfpennies in a row, and placing a six- 
pence opposite to them as the value in silver; by 
laying five shillings in a similar row, with a 
crown piece opposite ; and twenty shillings, or 
four crowns, with a sovereign opposite, as the 
value in gold; and so on, with regard to other 
species of money. ‘To convey a clear idea of 
measures of length, in every school there should 
be accurate models or standards of an inch, a foot, 
a yard, and a pole. The relative proportions which 
these measures bear to each other should be fami- 
liarly illustrated, and certain objects fixed upon, 
either in the school or the adjacent premises, such 
as the length of a table, the breadth of a walk, 
the extent of a bed of flowers, &c., by which the 
lengths and proportions of such measures may 
be indelibly imprinted on the mind. The num- 
ber of yards or poles in a furlong or in a mile, 
and the exact extent of such lineal dimensions, 
may be ascertained by actual measurement, and 
then posts may be fixed at the extremities of the 
distance, to serve as a standard of such measures. 
The measures of surface may be represented by 
square boards, an inch, a foot, and a yard square. 
The extent of a perch or rod may be shown by 
marking a plot of that dimension in the school 
area or garden; and the superficies of an acre 
may be exhibited by setting off a square plot in 
an adjacent field, which shall contain the exact 
number of yards or links in that dimension, and 
marking its boundaries with posts, trenches, fur- 
rows, hedges, or other contrivances. Measures 
of capacity and solidity should be represented by 
models or standard measures. The gill, the pint, 
the quart, and the gallon, the peck and the bushel, 
should form a part of the furniture of every school, 
in order that their relative dimensions may be 
clearly perceived. The idea of a solid foot may 
be represented by a box made exactly of that di- 
mension; and the weights used in commerce may 
be exhibited both to the eye and the sense of 
feeling, by having an ounce, a pound, a stone, and 
a hundred-weight, made of cast-iron, presented to 
view in their relative sizes, and by causing the 
pupil occasionally to lift them, and feel their relative 
weights. Where these weights and measures 
cannot be cohveniently obtained, a general idea of 
their relative size may be imparted by means of 
figures, as under. ; 

Angular measure, or the divisions of the circle, 
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might be represented by means of a very large 
cirele, divided into degrees and minutes, formed 
on a thin deal board or pasteboard; and two in- 
dexes might be made to revolve on its center, for 
the purpose of exhibiting angles of different de- 
grees of magnitude, and showing what is meant 
by the measurement of an angle by degrees and 
minutes. It might also be divided into twelve 
parts, to mark the signs or great divisions of the 
zodiac. From the want of exhibitions of this 
kind, and the necessary explanations, young per- 
sons generally entertain very confused concep- 
tions on such subjects, and have no distinct ideas 
of the difference between minutes of time, and 
minutes of space. In attempting to convey an 
idea of the relative proportions of duration, we 
should begin by presenting a specific illustration 
of the unit of time, namely, the duration of a se- 
cond. 'This may be done by causing a pendulum 
of 392 in in length to vibrate, and desiring 
the pupils to mark the time which intervenes be- 
tween its passing from one side of the curve to 
the other, or by reminding them that the time in 
which we deliberately pronounce the word twenty- 
one, nearly corresponds to a second. The dura- 
tion of a minute may be shown by causing the 
pendulum to vibrate 60 times, or by counting 
deliberately from twenty to eighty. ‘The hours, 
half-hours, and quarters, may be illustrated by 
means of a common clock; and the pupils might 
occasionally be required to note the interval 
that elapses during the performance of any scho- 
lastic exercise. The idea of weeks, months, 
and years, might be conveyed by means of a 
large circle or long stripe of pasteboard, which 
might be made either to run along one side of the 
school, or to go quite round it. The stripe or 
circle might be divided into 365 or 366 equal parts, 
and into 12 great divisions corresponding to the 
months, and 52 divisions corresponding to the 
number of weeks in a year. The months might 
be distinguished by being painted with different 
colors, ‘and the termination of each week by a 
black perpendicular line. This apparatus might 
be rendered of use for familiarizing the young to 
the regular succession of the months and seasons; 
and for this purpose they might be requested, at 
least every week, to point out on the circle the 
particular month, week, or day, corresponding 
to the time when such exercisef-are” given. 

Such minute illustrations may, perhaps, appear 
to some as almost superfluous. But, in the in- 
struction of the young, it may be laid down asa 
maxim, that wé can never be too minute and 
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specific in our explanations. We generally err 
on the opposite extreme, in being too vague and 
general in our, instructions, taking for ted 
that the young have a rer knowledge of first 
principles and fundam 1 facts than what they 
really possess. I have known schoolboys whe 
had been long accustomed to calculations con- 
nected. with the compound rules of arithmetic, 
who could not tell whether a pound, a stone, or a 
ton, was the heaviest weight—whether a gallon 
or a hogshead was the largest measure, or whether 
they were weights or measures of capacity— 
whether a square pole or a square acre was the 
larger dimension, or whether a pole or a furlong 
was the greater measure of length. Confining 
their attention merely to the numbers contained 
in their tables of weights and measures, they 
multiply and divide according to the order of the 
numbers in these tables, without annexing to 
them any definite ideas: and hence it happens that 
they can form no estimate whether an arithmeti- 
cal operation be nearly right or wrong, until they 
are told the answer which they ought to bring 
out. Hence, likewise, it happens that, in the 
process of reduction, they so frequently invert the 
order of procedure, and treat tons as if they were 
ounces, and ounces as if they were tons. Such, 
errors and misconceptions would generally be 
avoided were accurate ideas previously conveyed 
of the relative values, proportions, and capacities 
of the money, weights, and measures used in 
commerce. 

Again, in many FLOOR AND ROOF. 
cases, arithmetical mi 
processes might be 
illustrated by dia- 
grams, figures, and 
pictorial representa- 
tions. The follow- 
ing question is sta- ll 
ted in “ Hamilton’s 
Arithmetic,” as an g 
exercise in simple SIDE WALLS. 
multiplication— 
“Tlow many square 
feet in the floor, 
roof, and walls of a 
room, 25 feet long, 
18 broad, and 15 
high ?” It is impos- 
sible 10 convey a 
clear idea to an 
arithmetical tyro, of 
the object of sucha 
question, or of the 
process by which 
the true result may 
be obtained, without 
figures and accom- 
panying explana- Breadth, 18, 
tions. Yet no previous explanation is given in 
the book, of what is meant by the square of any 
dimension, or of the method by which it .way be 
obtained. Figures, such as the foregoing, should 
accompany questions of this description. 

The idea of superficial measure, and the reason 
why we multiply two sides of a quadrangular 
figure in order to obtain the superficial content, 
may be illustrated as follows. Suppose a square 
table whose sides are 6 feet long, and another 
of the form of a parallelogram, 9 feet long and 
four feet broad, the superficial feet contained 
in these dimensions may be represented as 
below—66=36, and 9X4=36. 

By such a representation it is at once seen 
what is meant by a square foot, and that the pro- 
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duct of the length by the breadth of any dimen- 


si r of the side of a square by itself, must 
necessarily give the ‘at of square feet, yards, 
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inches, &c., in the surface. It will also show 
that surfaces of very different shapes or extent, 
as to length or breadth, may contain the same 
superficial dimensions. In the same way we 
may illustrate the truth of such positions as the 
following:—That there are 144 inches in a square 
foot—9 square feet in a square yard—160 square 
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poles in an acre—640 square acres in a square 
mile—27 cubical feet in a cubical yard, &c. “For 
example, the number of square feet ina square 
yard, or in two square yards, &c., may be repre- 
sented in either of the following modes. 


1 8q. Yard. 1 Square Yard. 
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When the dimensions of the mason work of a 
house are required, the different parts of the 
building, which require separate calculations, as 
the side-walls, the end-walls, the gables, the 
chimney-stalks, &c., should be separately de- 
lineated; and if such delineations are not found 
in the books where the questions are stated, the 
pupil, before proceeding to his calculations, should 
be desired to sketch a plan of the several dimen- 
sions which require his attention, in order that 
he may have a clear conception of the operations 
before him. Such questions as the following 
should likewise be illustrated by diagrams. ‘“Glas- 
gow is 44 miles west from Edinburgh; Peebles is 
exactly south from Edinburgh, and 49 miles ina 
straight line from Glasgow. What is the distance 
between Edinburgh and Peebles?” This qwes- 
tion is taken from ‘‘ Hamilton’s Arithmetic,” and 
is inserted as one of the exercises connected 
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with the extraction of the Square Root; but no 
figure or explanation is given, excepting the 


44 miles. 


_ GLASGOW. EDINBURGH, 





PEEBLES. 


following foot-note. The square of the hy- 
potenuse of a right-angled triangle, is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides.” 
It should be represented as above. 

In a similar manner should many other exam- 
ples connected with the extraction of roots be illus- 
trated. The following question can scarcely he 
understood, or performed, without an illustrative 
figure, and yet there is no figure given, nor 
hint suggested on the subject, in the book 
from which it is taken. ‘*A ladder, 40 feet 
long, may be so placed as to reach a window 
33 feet from the ground, on one side of the street; 
and by only turning it over, without moving the 
foot out of its place, it will do the same by a win- 
dow 21 feet high on the other side. Required the 
breadth of the street?”? The following is the rep- 
resentation that should be given, which, with a 
knowledge of the geometrical proposition men- 
tioned above, will enable an arithmetical tyro to per- 
form the operation, and to perceive the reason of it. 
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By this figure the pupil will see that his caleu- 
lations must have a respect to two right-angled 
triangles, of which he has two sides of each given 
to find the other sides, the sum of which will be 
the breadth of the street. The nature of fractions 
may be illustrated in a similar manner. As frac- 
tions are parts of a unit, the denominator of any 
fraction may be considered as the number of parts 
into which the unit is supposed to be divided. 
The following fractions, 2,4,7%,, may therefore be 
represented by a delineation, as follows: 

9 parts. 
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By such delineations, the nature of a fraction, 
and the value of it, may be rendered obvious to 
the eye of a pupil. A great many other questions 
and processes in arithmetic might, in this way, 
be rendered clear and interesting to the young 
practitioner in numbers; and where such sensible 
representations have a tendency to elucidate any 
process, they ought never to be omitted. In ele- 
mentary books on arithmetic, such delineations 
and illustrations should frequently be given; and, 
where they are omitted, the pupil should be in- 
duced to exert his own judgment and imagination, 
in order to delineate whatever process is suscepti- 
ble. of such tangible representations. 

I shall only remark further, on this head, that 
the questions given as exercises in the several rules 
of arithmetic, should be all of a practical nature, 
or such as will generally occur in the actual busi- 
ness of life—that the suppositions stated in any 
question should all be consistent with real facts 
and occurrences—that facts in relation to com- 
merce, geography, astronomy, natural philosophy, 
statistics, and other sciences, should be selected as 
exercises in the different rules, so that the pupil, 
while engaged in numerical calculations, may at 
the same time be increasing his stock of general 
knowledge—and that questions of a trivial nature, 
whichare only intended to puzzle and perplex, with- 
outhaving any practical tendency, be altogether dis- 
carded. In many of our arithmetical books for the 
use of schools, questions and exercises, instead of 
being expressed in clear and definite terms, are fre- 
quently stated in such vague and indefinite lan- 
guage that their object and meaning can scarcely 
be appreciated by the teacher, and far less by 
his pupils: and exercises are given which have a 
tendency only to puzzle and confound the learner, 
without being capable of being applied-to any one 
useful object or operation. Such questions as the 
following may be reckoned among this class. 


“ Suppose £2 and 3 of } of a pound sterling will 
buy three yards and 3 of 3 ofa yard of cloth, how 


much will 5° or 2 of ayard cost?” “The num- 
ber of scholars ina school was 80; there were one- 
half more in the second form than in the first; 


the number in the third was 3 of that in the sec- 


ond; and in the fourth, 2 of the third. How 
many were there in each form?” 

In some late publications, such as “ Butler’s 
Arithmetical Exercises,’ and “ Chalmers’ Intro- 
duction to Arithmetic,” a considerable variety of 
biographical, historical, scientific, and miscella- 
neous information is interspersed and connected 
with the different questions and exercises. If the 
facts and processes alluded to in such publications 
were sometimes represented by accurate pictures 
and delineatious, it would tend to give the young 
an interest in the subject of their calculations, 
and to convey to their minds clear ideas of objects 
and operations, which cannot be so easily impart- 
ed by mere verbal descriptions; and consequently, 
would be adding to their store of general informa- 
tion. The expense of books constructed on this 
plan, ought to be no obstacle in the way of their 
publication, when we consider the vast importance 
of conveying well-defined conceptions to juvenile 
minds, and of rendering every scholastic exercise 
in which they engage interesting and delightful. 





SECTION’. 
GRraMMAR. 


Grammar, considered in its most extensive sense, 
being a branch of the philosophy of mind, the 





study of it requires a considerable degree of men- 
tal exertion; and is, therefore, in its more abstract 
and minute details, beyond the comprehension o 
mere children. Few things are more absurd and 
preposterous than the practice, so generally prev- 
alent, of attempting to teach grammar to children 
of five or six years of age, by making them com- 
mit to memory its definitions and technical 
rules, which to them are nothing else than a col- 
lection of unmeaning sounds. In most instances 
they might as well be employed in repeating the 
names of the Greek characters, the jingles of the 
nursery, or a portion of the Turkish Alcoran, 
The following is the opinion of Lord Kaimes on 
this point:—“In teaching a language, it is the 
universal practice to begin with grammar, and to 
do everything by rules. affirm this to bea most 
preposterous method. Grammar is contrived for 
men, not for children. Its natural place is be- 
tween language and logic: it ought to close lee- 
tures on the former, and to be the first lectures on 
the latter. It is a gross‘deception that a language 
cannot be taught without rules. A boy who is 
flogged into grammar rules, makes a shift to apply 
them; but he applies them by rote like a parrot. 
Boys, for the knowledge they acquire of a language 
are not indebted to dry rules, but to practice and 
observation. To this day, I never think without 
shuddering, of Disputer’s Grammar, which was 
my daily persecution during the most important 
period of my life. Deplorable it is that young 
creatures should be so punished, without being 
guilty of any fault, more than sufficient to pro- 
duce a disgust at learning, instead of promoting 
it. Whence then this absurdity of persecuting 
boys with grammar rules?” 

In most of our plans of education, instead of 
smoothing the path to knowledge, we have been 
careful to throw numerous difficulties and obsta- 
cles in the way. Not many years ago, we had 
two characters for the letter s, one of them so like 
the letter f, that, in many cases, the difference could 


not be perceived. We had likewise compound . 


letters, such as ct, fl, fh, &c., joined together in 
such an awkward manner, that the young could 
not distinguish them as the same letters they had 
previously recognized in their separate state; so 
that, in addition to the ungracious task of learn- 
ing the letters of the alphabet in their insulated 
state, under the terror of the lash, they had to ac- 
quire the names and figures of anew set of char- 
acters, before they could peruse the simplest les- 
sons in their primers. Such characters, it is to 
be hoped, are now forever discarded. We have 
still, however, an absurd practice in our diction- 
aries and books of reference, which tends to per- 
plex not only our tyros, but even our advanced 
students, when turning up such works—l mean 
the practice of confounding the letters I and J, 
and the letters U and V, which are as distinct 
from each other as a vowel is from a consonant: 


so that all the words beginning with J must be | 


sought for under the letter I, and the words begin- 
ning with V under the letter U, causing to every 
one a certain degree of trouble and perplexity, 
when searching for words beginning with any of 
these letters. Most of our school Dictionaries and 
Encyclopedias are still arranged on this absurd 
principle, which should now be universally dis- 
carded. 

In the construction of our books of Grammar 
for the use of children,—instead of facilitating 
this study, we have done everything to render it 
as dry and intricate as possible. We have defini- 
tions, general rules, exceptions to these rules, de- 
clensions and conjugations, profusely scattered 
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throughout every part of these scholastic manuals, 
and a cart-load of syntactical rules and examples, 
all of which must of course be crammed, like a mass 
of rubbish, into the memories of the little urchins, 
although they should not attach a single correct 
idea to any portion of such scholastic exercises. 
Nothing can be more simple than the English verb, 
which, unlike the Greek and Latin verb, has only 
two or three varieties in its termination; yet, we 
perplex the learner with no less than siz different 
tenses—the present, the imperfect, the perfect, the 
pluperfect, the first future, and the future perfect, 
—while nature and common sense point out only 
three distinctions of time in which an action may 
be performed; namely, the past, the present, and 
the future, which of course are subject to a few 
modifications. On the same principle on which 
we admit six tenses, we might introduce nearly 
double that number. Hence a celebrated gram- 
marian, Mr. Harris, in a dissertation on this sub- 
ject, enumerates no fewer than twelve tenses. It 
is quite easy to make a child understand that a 
man is now striking a piece of iron with'a ham- 
mer, that he did the same thing yesterday, and 
will perform the same action to-morrow,— in 
other words, that an action was performed at some 
past time, is performing now,or will be performed 
at some future period; but it is almost impossible 
to convey to his mind a clear idea of twelve, or even 
of siz tenses, although a hundred distinctions:and 
definitions should be crammed into his memory. 
A disposition to introduce quibbling and useless 
metaphysical distinctions has been the bane of 
theology, and one of the causes of the divisions of 
the Christian church. A similar disposition has 
rendered grammar perplexing and uninteresting 
to young. minds, and prevented them from under- 
standing or appreciating its nature and general 
principles. By attempting too much, in the ‘first 
instance—by gorging their memories with all the 
distinctions, modifications, and rules, which gram- 
marians have thought proper to inculeate,—we 
have produced a disgust at the study, when, by at- 
tempting nothing more than they were able clear- 
ly to comprehend, we might have rendered it both 
delightful and instructive. There are, properly 
speaking, no oblique cases in English nouns, ex- 
cepting the possessive case, and yet, in some gram- 
mars, we have six cases specified, similar to those 
of Latin nouns; and in almost every book on 
grammar, three cases at least are considered as 
belonging to English nouns. On the same princi- 
ple, we might affirm that there are as many cases 
as there are prepositions in the language; for every 
combination of a preposition with a noun forms a 
distinct relation, and consequently may be said to 
constitute a distinct case. Were it expedient in 
this place, many such remarks might be offered in 
reference to the absurdities and intricacies of our 
grammatical systems, and the perplexing and in- 
efficient modes by which a knowledge of this sub- 
ject is attempted to be communicated. 

In communicating to the young a knowledge 
of grammar, or of any other subject, that plan 
which is the easiest and the most interesting 
should of course be adopted. All intricate and 
abstruse definitions and discussions ought to be 
avoided, and nothing attempted but what is level 
to their comprehensions, and which may be illus- 
trated and explained by sensible images and repre- 
sentations. In endeavoring to impart a general 
idea of the elements of grammar, 1 would, in the 
first instance, lead the pupils toa! posi 
they would have a distinct yie 
landseape, where they might ther s 
ing, birds fly ng, windmills in motion, men dig- 
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ging the ground, or working with saws and ham- 


|mers, carriages moving, or reapers cutting down 


the corn. I would then inform them (if they are 
acquaintéd with numbers), that there are about 
fifty thousand words in the English language, but 
that they may be reduced to about eight different 
classes,* or kinds; or, in other words, that all the 
words they see in the different books that come 
into their hands, however numerous they may 
appear, may be arranged into these classes. I 
would next tell them that one of these kinds of 
words is called nouns, or terms which express the 
names of all kinds of objects, and desire them to 
point out, in the landscape before them, some of 
those objects designated nouns. They would find 
no difficulty in complying with such a requisition, 
and instantly, “a house, a tree, a ship, a church, 
a flower, a man, a horse,” and similar names, 
would be cheerfully vociferated. They would 
next be told that certain qualities or properties be- 
long to every object; that a house may be high or 
low, large or small, white, gray or red—a tree, tall, 
thick, or slender—that a feather is light—gold, heavy 
—butter, soft, &c.; and that the words, high, low, 
light, heavy, soft, &c.; belong to that class termed 
adjectives, or words expressive of qualities. Some 
particular objects might then be mentioned, and 
the pupils requested to point out some of the 
qualites which they may possess. For example, 
Boy. After two or three qualities that a boy may 
possess are stated, they would soon apply the ad- 
Jectives, good, bad, lazy, diligent, tall, handsome, 
mischievous, beautiful, and other qualities. A 
Table, round, oval, square, oblong, high, low, long, 
short, &c., adding the word table to each of these 
qualities. To diversify this exercise a little, a 
quality might be mentioned, and the pupils de- 
sired to name any objects to which it will apply. 
For instance, the quality Rownd,—when such 
answers as the following might be given, “ A hat 
is round, a wafer is round, a saucer is round, a 
shilling is round, the sun and moon are round.’ 
In like manner, High, which applies to towers, 
mountains, trees, the clouds; and Soft, which ap- 
plies to butter, dough, jelly, slime, pudding, 
snow, &c. 

I would next direct their attention to that class 
of words which express actions, and request them 
to look around upon the landscape, and tell me if 
they perceive anything in motion, or shifting its 
position from one place to another (for motion, 
either mental or corporeal, is implied in every 
action). Should they hesitate in answering this 
request, an instance or two may be pointed out; 
but they will seldom be at a loss, and will at once 
reply—*Ships are moving — birds are flying— 
the horse is trotting—men are walking—the ma- 
son is breaking stones—the trees are waving—the 
laborer is digging the earth.” They may also be» 
told to stretch out their hands, to walk a few steps, 
to strike the ground with a rod, to look up to the 
sky, or to perform any other action that may 





* The words in the English language have generally been 
arranged into mine classes, or “parts of speech;” but it ap- 
pears almost unnecessary to consider the article and the in- 
terjection as distinct parts of speech, particularly the inter- 
jection, which is not necessary to the construction of a 
sentence, being only thrown in to express the emotion of 
the speaker, it is proper, however, that the nature and use 
of these words be explained to the young. Perhaps all the 
words essential to language might be arranged into the four 
following classes; Nouns, Attributives (or adjectives ), 
Affirmatives, pnd Connectives. Such arrangements, how- 
ever, are of little importance, provided we convey a clear 
idea to those whom we instruct of the leading parts of 
speech which are essential to language, and be careful not 
to perplex their attention with too minute or unnecessary 
divisions, 
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he. judged expedient, and. then informed, that the 
-words expressive of such actions, as walking, 
striking, breaking, flying, &c. are denominated 
verbs. Having engaged them several times in 
such exercises, until a clear idea of the nature of 
a verb is communicated, it will be easy to explain 
the difference between active and neuter verbs, 
and the three tenses, the past, the present, and the 
future. They may be told, for example, that 
masons broke stones yesterday, and will break 
stones to-morrow—that James wrote a letter to 
his cousin a few days ago, and will probably write 
another in a few days hence—and that birds lew 
through the air last year, and will fly in the same 
manner in the year tocome. The quality of an 
action, and the manner in which it may be per- 
formed, or any circumstance that happens to be 


connected with it, may also be explained and_ 


illustrated. Thus, they may be asked, In what 
manner the clouds move, and the birds fly—slowly 
or swifily? In what manner the laborer performs 
his work—slovenly or neatly, cheerfully or heavily? 
fn what manner the river runs—smoothly or rap- 
tdly? How James behaves during the time of 
instruction—attentively or foolishly? How the 
house. to, which I point is situated—pleasantly, 
awkwardly, or disagreeably? They may then be 
told, that such terms as slowly, swiftly, smoothly, 
pleasantly, &c, which express certain qualities of 
actions, constitute another class of words, denom- 
inated adverbs. 

Words which express the relations in which 
objects stand to each other, may be next pointed 
out. They may be directed to observe that a 
certain house (pointing to it) stands near a tower, 
a river, ora large tree—that a house on the right 
hand is distant from another on the left—that the 
clouds are placed above the earth—that the grass 
is under our feet, and that a certain mansion is 
situated upon the declivity of a hill. ‘Such re- 
lations might also be illustrated by desiring one 
of the. pupils to walk to a certain point, suppose 
a tree, and then to return from that point to his 
former position;—or, to place himself in a posi- 
tion before the rest of the pupils, and afterward 
in a position behind them—when the relative po- 
sitions of objects denoted by the terms near, above, 
to, and from, before, and behind, may be familiarly 
explained, and designated by the word prepositions. 

An idea may be given of another class of words, 
which stand instead of names, by asking such 
questions as these:—How does that house look 
among the trees, on the opposite bank of the 
river? The answer might be, “Jt looks beauti- 
fully.’ How does that lady walk? She walks 

racefully. What kind of a scholar is John? 
yp is a good scholar. What did two wicked boys 
do to Arthur a few days ago?’ They struck him 
with their fists. By such examples, it will be easy to 
show that the words it, she, he, stand in the place 
of house, lady, and John; that they and their refer 
to the wicked boys, and that him stands instead 
of Arthur. They may be then informed, that 
such words are distinguished by the, name pro- 
nouns; and, by a few more familiar instructions, 
they may be made acquainted with .the nature 
and use of the nominative, possessive, and objec- 
tive cases, both singular and plural, by which 
they are varied. In asimilar way the nature and 
use of the article and of conjunctions may be pointed 
out and illustrated. ‘The plana»sw-described may 
be varied, by directing the attention of the young 
to the objects contained in a parlor or a school- 
room—or, a large engraved landscape, accurately 
colored, containing a considerable variety of ob- 
jects, and representing various artificers at work, 
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and objects in motion, might be placed before 
them, and used for the same purpose as a real 
landscape-—or, they may be desired to form an 
imaginary picture, every one being called upon 
to specify the objects they wish to be put into the 
picture, along with their qualities, and the actions 
and movements they wish to have exhibited. 
This picture may either be merely imaginary, or 
it may be rudely sketched with a pencil on a 
sheet of paper. One may desire that an elegant 
mansion may be placed in it; another, a church 
with a spire, and near it a small cottage; another 
may wish to see exhibited, a smith hammering 
his iron, or a few persons fishing in a river; and 
another, a school and play-ground, a cotton-man- 
ufactory, or a steam-—vessel sweeping along the 
river.—The exhibitions at a market or fair, a 
public procession, boys and girls at play, a festive 
entertainment, with all its accompaniments, the 
scenes of a sea-port, or any other scene connected 
with nature or human society, might be conceived 
or delineated for this purpose, and grammatical 
exercises connected with it in the manner now 
illustrated. I should, however, prefer a real land- 
scape, as it appears on a fine day of summer or 
autumn, to any other exhibition; as real objects 
make a more lively impression on the mind than 
any picture can produce, and the view of a beau- 
tiful landscape, in the open air, is attended with 
the idea of liberty, freedom from formal tasks, 
and various exhilarating circumstances. And it 
ought never to be forgotten, that, by connecting 
the process of education with varied and pleasant 
associations, we gradually enlarge the sphere of 
juvenile knowledge, and impress more deeply on 
the youthful mind the instructions we intended 
to impart. By a few occasional lessons, in the 
way of amusement, on the plan now stated, 
which may: be varied in every possible mode, 
more correct ideas of the parts of speech may be 
communicated, than what is generally done in a 
year or two by the dry and abstract modes in 
which this branch of instruction has usually been 
conducted. 

Such a plan of instruction appears to be sug- 
gested by the mode in which we may conceive 
language to have been originally formed. Were 
we to suppose man just now created, and placed 
for the first time on the surface of this globe, his 
attention would, in the first place, be directed 
to the various objects which he beheld existing 
around him. These he would endeavor, by some 
means, to distinguish one from another; and, if it 
were his design to invent a language by which he 
might hold a communication with other rational 
beings, his first effort would undoubtedly be, to 
give them names by which the ideas of them 
might be at any time recalled, when the objects 
themselves were absent from his view. These 
form a copious source of words, which must be 
common to every language formed for the com- 
munication of thought among intelligent beings, 
wherever existing, throughout the immensity of 
the universe. He would likewise soon discover 
that every one of the objects around him was 
endowed with certain attributes or qualities, to 
express which another class of words or signs 
would be requisite. In the course of his further 
survey, he would perceive certain changes, 
motions, and events, such as the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea, the rising and setting of the 
sun, the flight of birds, the movements of quad- 
rupeds, &c. the expression of which would 
require a class of words distinct from the former. 
These classes comprehend all the words which 
can be deemed essential to language, or to a 
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mutual interchange of sentiments between ra- 
tional beings. In the progress of the formation 
of language, however, other words would be 
found highly expedient, for the purpose of ease 
or ornament, for connecting the different parts 
of a discourse, or to avoid circumlocutions or 
disagreeable repetitions; and hence the invention, 
of pronouns, prepositions, and conjunctions. If 
this appears to have been the process by which 
language was originally formed, it likewise sug- 
gests the proper mode by which a general 
knowledge of the object, use, and component 
parts of language may be communicated to the 
young. 

With regard to Syntax, in many of our initia- 
tory grammars, there are between thirty and forty 
syntactical rules, many of them long and complex, 
and accompanied wich numerous explanations, 
distinctions, and exceptions, all of which are in- 
tended to be crammed verbatim into the memory 


‘& ; ate grammatical tyro, whether he understand 
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~ the task assigned him. 


m or not, and however ungracious and irksome 
Is such a task necessary 
to be imposed, in the first instance? and, if im- 
posed, will it tend to inspire the pupil with a 
greater relish for grammatical studies, or render 
him more accurate in the art of composition? I 
have no hesitation in answering such questions in 
the negative. Although all the rules alluded to 
were admitted to be useful, it would be highly in- 
expedient to burden and perplex a young person 
with such exercises, when communicating the 
first elements of grammatical arrangement, es- 
pecially when he cannot be supposed to have a 
clear conception of the meaning and application 
of the greater part of such rules. What idea, for 
example, can a child of six or seven years have 
of such a sentence as the following, which forms 
only the one-fourth part of the 30th rule of syntax, 
in Blair’s Grammar— The same adjectives, ad- 
verbs, and prepositions, are always understood to 
apply to their respective parts of speech, when 
connected by conjunctions; so that, if either of 
them be changed in the next clause of the sen- 
tence, or the mood or tense of the verb be changed, 
the nominative or its pronoun must be repeated,”’ 
—or of the following, which forms another part 
of the same rule—* All the parts of a sentence 
should correspond with each other, and a regular 
and similar construction be carefully preserved 
throughout; and this corresponding analogy in 
the construction of sentences constitutes the prin- 
cipal charm of elegant composition.’’* 

Iam fully convinced that, in the first instance, 
it is quite unnecessary to advert to more than 
three or four fundamental rules in syntax, in 
order to direct the young in the general construc- 
tion of sentences. There is one principal rule, 
which, if punctually observed, would prevent any 
egregious blunder from being committed either 
in speaking or writing,—and that is, “A verb 
should agree with its nominative in number and 





* Mr. Blair, in his Preface to the Grammar alluded to, 
says, ‘A grammar for the use of schools should not contain 
anything superfluous,” and ‘everything should be ex- 
pressed im the smallest number of words,”—which are cer- 
tainly good maxims, and yet some of his syntactical rules 
occupy nearly a page. He immediately adds, ** Whatever 
it is desirable young people should know, they must learn 
by rote—the memory is the only faculty of children of 
which teachers can properly avail themselves, and it is a 
vain attempt to address their immature powers of reason 
and reflection.” Such sentiments are rather too antiquated 
for the nineteenth century. This gentleman, whether his 
name be real or fictitious, has succeeded muc tter in 





the execution of his ‘¢ Class-Book,” and his ‘¢ Grammar of 


Natural Philosophy,” than in his Practical Grammar of 
the English language.” 
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person.” This might be called, with some pro- 
priety, the Rule of syntax—a rule which is short’ 
and simple, which can be easily explained and 
comprehended, on the observation of which the 
meaning of a sentence frequently depends, and a 
rule, in short, which is most frequently violated, 
even by good writers, especially when their sen- 
tences are long and complex. To this rule I 
would add the following —“ Active verbs and 
prepositions govern the objective case of pronouns;”* 
and, in order to prevent such inaccurate expres- 
sions as ‘more better,’ “*more dearer,’’ &c., the 
rule; ‘Double comparatives and superlatives are 
improper,’ may be added. Exercises might also 
be given to illustrate the two following rules— 
“ The past participle should be used after the verbs 
have and be;’? and “The verb to be, should have 
the same case after it as before it.”? It ought 
never to be forgotten, that the habit of accurate 
composition depends more on practice, and the 
study of good writers, than on a multitude of 
rules; and I appeal to every one who is in the 
habit of composing, whether, in the moment of 
committing his thoughts to writing, he ever 
thinks of the rules of syntax, except, perhaps, 
some of those now specified. I have known an 
individual, in the lower walks of life, who had 
never been taught grammar, nor perused any 
book on the subject—who wrote essays on physi- 
cal subjects, which might have been inserted with 
propriety (and some of them were actually in- 
serted) in respectable scientific journals. The 
only inaccuracy which appeared was an occasional 
violation of the first rule of syntax above stated. 
A more correct idea of the construction of sen- 
tences will be conveyed to the young by the oc- 
casional remarks of a judicious teacher, during 
their reading lessons—by exercising them fre- 
quently on the rules above stated, particularly 
the first—in causing them to correct ungram- 
matical sentences—and by pointing out the 
inaccuracies which occur in their written com- 
positions,—than by all the formal rules that can 
be packed into their memories. 

All the instructions alluded to above may be 
imparted without the assistance of any book or 
manual of grammar, and that, too, almost in the 
way of amusement. When the pupil has arrived 
at the age of 13 or 14 years, such books as 
“ Murray’s English Grammar,” and “ Irvine’s 
Elements of English Composition,”? may be put 
into his hands for private perusal, where he will 
meet with a’‘number of minute remarks and ob- 
servations on the subject, which may be worthy 
of his attention. But, at the same time, he may 
be given to understand, that the careful study of 
good authors, a clear conception of the subject to 
which his attention is directed, and the exercise 
of judgment, taste, and common sense, on every 
piece of composition, will be of more avail than 
any system of abstract rules; and that a breach 
of some of the rules laid down by grammarians 
may sometimes be as proper as a strict observance 
of them. In short, in training children to accu- 
racy, both in grammar and orthoepy, it might 
have a good effect were care uniformly taken, 
both in the school and the parlor, to correct every 
expression in their ordinary conversation that is 
ungrammatical, or incorrect in their pronuncia- 
tion—to explain the reasons of the corrections, 
and to endeavor, on all occasions, to induce them 
to express their thoughts with propriety and pre- 
cision, In the schools in Scotland every child 
should be taught to pronounce the English lan- 
guage with accuracy, even in his common con- 
versation, so that the Scottish language may be: 
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extirpated as soon as possible, since it will never 


again be the language of literature or science. 


SECTION VI. 


GrocRAPHY. 


GrocrarHy is a branch of knowledge with 
which every individual of the human race ought 
to be, in some measure, acquainted. It is 
scarcely consistent with the character of a ra- 
tional being, surrounded by the immensity of the 
works of God, to feel no desire to become ac- 
quainted with these works, and, particularly, to 
remain in ignorance of the form, magnitude, 
component parts, and general arrangements of 
the terrestrial habitation allotted for his abode. It 
is equally inconsistent with a principle of benevo- 
lence, and with the relations in which he stands 
to beings of the same nature and destination, to 
remain altogether unacquainted with the physical 
and moral condition of other tribes of his fellow- 
men, and to feel no interest in alleviating their 
miseries or promoting their improvement. It is 
even inconsistent with the spirit of religion and 
the duties of a Christian, to remain in indifference 
with regard to geographical knowledge, for “the 
field’ of Christian labor and benevolence is “ the 
world,”’ with its numerous tribes of inhabitants, 
which it is the great object of this science to in- 
vestigate and describe. As the depositories of 
Revelation, of “the good tidings of great joy,” 
which are intended to be communicated “to all 
people,’ we are bound to study this subject in all 
its bearings and relations, and to teach it to our 
children, and our children’s children, that they 
may feel an interest in the moral condition of the 
inhabitants of distant lands, and employ their en- 
ergies in diffusing Divine knowledge, in counter- 
acting moral evils, in abolishing the system of 
warfare, and preparing the way for a harmonious 
intercourse among all the families of the earth. 
This science, therefore, ought to form a subject 
of study in every seminary devoted to the instruc- 
tion of the young. Yet it is a fact, that, in the 
present state of society, we find thousands of our 
fellow-men almost as ignorant as the horse or the 
mule, of the arrangements of the world in which 
they dwell, and of the various tribes of human 
beings with which it is peopled—as if they had 
no connection with their brethren of the same 
family, nor any common relation to the Universal 
Parent who gave them existence, 

This study, like many other scholastic exerci- 
ses, has too frequently been conducted in a dry 
and uninteresting manner, and very inadequate 
ideas communicated of its grand features and 
leading objects. Lists of the names of towns, 
cities, countries, rivers, bays, and gulfs, have been 
imposed as tasks to the memory, without any 
corresponding ideas; and the mechanical exercises 
of copying maps, and twirling an artificial globe, 
have not unfrequently been substituted for ciear 
and comprehensive views of the leading facts and 
principles of the science. Physical geography 
has been almost entirely omitted in the initiatory 
books on this subject; and most of them are con- 
structed on this principle, that the meager de- 
scriptions and details they contain shali be com- 
mitted to memory by rote. JA this way, months 
and even years have been spent, and as little real 
knowledge of geography acquired, as there is of 
theology by the common routine of committing 
to memory the vocables of the “Church Cate- 
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chism,”’ or the Westminster Assembly’s Synopsis 
of Divinity. 

In communicating a knowledge of geography, 
it is requisite, in the first place, to give the young 
a clear and impressive idea of the size, form, com- 
ponent parts, and general arrangements of the 
earth, considered simply as an object of contem-# 
plation, and a part.of the creation of God. In 
stating to a class of pupils that “the earth is 
round like a ball,” the reasons or arguments which 
prove this position should be clearly and familiarly 
illustrated. If they are near the sea-coast, they 
should be conducted to the margin of the sea, to 
observe how the hull of a ship, leaving the shore, 
disappears, near the horizon, before the sails, and 
the sails before the topmast; and,a telescope 
should be provided, that the observation may be 
made with perfect distinctness. They may be in- 
formed, at the same time, that a ship disappears 
from the view, in the same manner, in all parts of 


the ocean; and if so, the ocean must form a ae 
¥ 


of the surface of a sphere; and if the ocean, ye 
its numerous ramifications of seas, straits, and 
gulfs, be of a spherical form, the surface of the 
land must be nearly of the same figure, since it is 
nearly on the same level as the sea, no part of it 
rising more than a mile or two above this level, 
except the peaks of a few lofty mountains. Where 
there is no convenient access to the sea-coast, or 
the margin of a lake or river, the same fact may 
be illustrated, by the appearance of a person going 
over the top of a conical hill,—or any waving 
tract of ground may be selected, and-a little boy 
directed to walk from the one extremity to the 
other, over the highest point of it; when it will 
be perceived, after having passed this point, that 
the lower parts of his body will first disappear, 
and that the top of his head will be the last part 
of him that will be visible, as represented in the 
following figure. 





The pupils may next be made to perceive, that 
if the earth be round like a giobe, we might travel 
directly east or west, and, holding on in the same 
direction, without turning back, might arrive at 
the same point from which we set out; and then 
be informed, that the experiment has actually 
been made—that ships, at different periods, have 
sailed quite round the world, the course of which 
may afterward be pointed out on the artificial 
globe. But, as these voyages have been made only 
in an easterly or westerly direction, they may be 
led to understand that, had we no other proofs of 
the earth’s rotundity, this experiment would only 
prove that the earth is round in one direction, 
like a cylinder or adrum. The roundness of the 
earth, from north to south, might, at the same time, 
be explained from the fact, that when we travel a 
considerable distance from N, to S. or from S. to 
N., a number of new stars successively appear in 
the heavens, in the quarter to which we are ad- 
vancing, while many of those in the opposite 
quarter gradually disappear; which could not hap- 

en if the earth were a plane in that direction, 
like the longitudinal surface of a cylinder; for, in 
this case, we should see all the stars of the hea- 
vens, from the North pole to the South, on what- 
ever portion of the cylindrical surface we were 
supposed to be placed. This might be illustrated 
by surrounding a terrestrial globe, or any other 
ball, with a large hoop or circle, about twice or 
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thrice the diameter of the globe, on which some 

of the stars might be represented. This circle 

might be made either of wood or pasteboard, 

and the globe within it connected with a mova- 

ble plane to represent the horizon, as exhibited in 
, the following figure. 





j In this figure, the fnner circle represents the 


Phe arth; A, the North pole, and B, the South; and 


e larger circle, E C F D, a portion of the celes- 
tial sphere. It is evident, that if a person be 
placed at the equator at G, he will see all the stars 
above the horizon C D, in the hemisphere D F C. 
If he move to the point H, 45 degrees nearer to 
the North pole, the movable plane C D may be 
moved in the direction E F, to represent the 
horizon of that place, when it will evidently ap- 
pear that he has now lost sight of all the stars 
situated between F and D, and that the pole-star 
C, which, in his former position, was in his hori- 
-zon, is now elevated 45 degrees above it. In a 
similar manner it might be shown ‘that no such 
difference in the aspect of the starry heavens 
could take place, in traveling from South to 
North, or from North to South, were the earth 
of the form of a cylinder; and consequently, that 
the fact above stated proves the rotundity of the 
earth in that direction. 

That the earth, considered as a whole, notwith- 
standing the irregularities caused by its moun- 
tains and vales, is of the figure of a sphere, may 
be illustrated from the phenomenon exhibited du- 
ring the progress of an eclipse of the moon. An 
explanation of a lunar eclipse, accompanied with 
familiar illustrations, will be requisite to be given, 
before the proof of the globular figure of the 
earth be deduced from this phenomenon. Let the 
flame of a candle or gas-lamp represent the sun, 
and a wooden ball, supported by a wire represent 
the earth; and let a circle, somewhat less than 
the diameter of the ball, be drawn ona piece of 
pasteboard, and colored to represent the moon. 
Let them be placed at a moderate distance from 
each other, and nearly in a straight line, and Jet 
the pupils mark the curve of the shadow of the 
ball on the circle repressnting the moon, and that 
there is no body but one of the figure of a globe 
that can project a circular shadow in every direc- 
tion; for, although a counter or a shilling will 
cast a circular shadow in one direction, yet in 
every other direction it is either an oval or a 
straight line. Hence the conclusion is easily de- 
duced, that, if the shadow of the earth falling on 
the moon is the cause of an, eclipse of that orb, 
and if this shadow, so far as it is seen, is always 
a portion of a circle, the earth, as a whole, must 
be nearly of a globular figure. In order to ren- 
der such explanations clear and impressive— 
when a visible eclipse of the moon takes place, 
young persons should be directed to observe such 
a phenomenon with attention—to mark t figure 
of the earth’s shadow when it first enters on the 


eastern margin of the moon—before it leaves its 
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western edge—and during the whole of its pro- 
gress along the disc, if it happen to be a ‘partial 
eclipse of the moon; and, although they be not 
directly engaged in geographical studies at the 
time, yet such observations will afterward pre- 
pare them for understanding such explanations as 
now suggested. Such minute illustrations, so far 
from being superfluous or unnecessary, are essen- 
tially requisite for producing in the minds of the 
young, a rational conviction of the rotundity of 
the earth. I have known young ladies, and gen- 
tlemen too, who had passed through a scholastic 
course of geography, and yet could assign no other 
reason for their believing that the earth is globu- 
lar, than this, “ That their teacher told them so, 
and showed them a representation of it by the 
artificial globe.” Beside, such specific explana- 
tions and illustrations tend to exercise the reason- 
ing powers of the young, and to bring to their 
view a variety of incidental facts and circum- 
stances connected with the subject, and thus their 
store of general information is gradually in- 
creased. 

Having, by such methods as the zhove, produced 
a clear conviction of the spherical form of 
the earth, the next step might be to convey an 
impressive idea of its magnitude. For this pur- 
pose, let a class of young persons be conducted 
to an eminence, where they might have a distinct 
view of a landscape stretching about eight miles 
in every direction. Let their attention be particu- 
larly directed to the various objects which com- 
pose the scene before them; let them be directed 
to consider the vast mass of materials contained 
in the hills or mountains which form a portion 
of the view—the millions of laborers, and the 
number of years which it would be requisite to 
reduce the whole landscape to a perfect level,— 
the number of trees and shrubs of every kind 
contained within the range of their view—the 
almost innumerable millions of flowers of every 
hue, stalks of corn, blades of grass, mosses al- 
most invisible to the naked eye, and vegetables 
of every description, which cover every portion 
of the landscape—the cattle, sheep, horses, dogs, 
and other quadrupeds, and the multitudes of birds, 
worms, flying and creeping insects, and micro- 
scopic animalcule, which no man can number, 
comprehended within the limits of their view— 
the number of houses and human beings in the 
towns, villages, and hamlets, which are scattered 
around, and the labors in which they are em- 
ployed—the mass of .waters in the rivers, and in 
that portion of the ocean which lies before them, 
(if such objects be in view), and the numerous 
tribes of fishes which glide through the watery 
element, Let them be directed to consider the 
time and exertions which would be requisite to 
travel to the most distant parts of the landscape, 
to go quite round it, and to cross it in forty or 
fifty directions, so as to attain a more intimate 
inspection of the multifarious scenes and objects 
of which it is composed. Let certain general cal- 
culations be made of the number and magnitude 
of such objects, of the motion of the inanimate 
parts of nature, of the activities of animated 
beings, and of the quantity of matter which 
appears on every hand. Having impressed upon 
their minds, as clearly as possible, such ideas of 
the magnitude and variety of the scene before 
them, let them be informed that the landscape 
they are contemplating is about 50 miles in cir- 
cumference, and that its surface contains 200 
square miles; but, that the whole surface of the 
earth contains more than 196 millions of square 
miles, and, consequently, is nine hundred and 
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eighty thousand times larger than all the objects 
they behold around them; so that they must con- 
ceive 980,000 landscapes as large as the one be- 
fore them, before they can form an adequate idea 
of the magnitude of the earth. To impress this 
idea more deeply, they may likewise be told, that, 
were they.to remain in the station they now oc- 
cupy, ten hours every day (the time usually 
allotted for daily labor), and were a landscape of 
similar extent to that which they behold, to pass 
before their view every hour until the whole extent 
and scenery of the terraqueous globe were brought 
under their observation, it would require more 
than two hundred and sixty-eight years before they 
could survey, even in this rapid and imperfect 
manner, the whole superficial dimensions and 
variegated scenery of the globe on which we dwell. 

Their attention should likewise be directed to 
the solidity of the earth—that it is nota mere 
superficies, but contains within its bowels an 
‘immense and indescribable mass of matter, ex- 
tending nearly 7900 or 8000 miles in every direc- 
tion between the opposite portions of: its circum- 
ference, amounting to more than 263 thousand 
millions of cubical miles. An idea of this enor- 
mous mass of materials may be communicated 
by such illustrations as the following:—Suppose 
Mount Etna,—which ranks among the largest 
insulated mountains on the globe, and which 
contains around its sides 77 cities, towns, and 
villages, and 115,000 inhabitants,—to be 120 
miles in circumference around the base, about 
10 miles in circumference near the top, and 2 
miles in perpendicular altitude, and considering 
its figure to be nearly that of the frustum of a 
cone, it will contain about 833 cubical miles, 
1 


which is only the gzg7sea971 Part of the solidity 
of the globe, reckoning it to contain 263,858,149, 


120° cubical miles; so that it would require more. 


than three hundred millions of mountains, such as 
Etna, to form a mass equal to that of the terra- 
queous globe: and were these mountains placed 
side by side in a straight line, they would extend 
12,100,097,574, or more than twelve thousand mil- 
lions of miles; that is, more than sia times the 
distance of Herschel, the remotest planet of our 
system. And were we to travel without inter- 
mission, until we reached the extremity of such a 
line of mountains, at the rate of 25 miles every 
hour (the utmost speed which our steam-carriages 
have yet attained), it would require fifty-five thou- 
sand, two hundred and fifty-one years, before the 
journey could be accomplished. And, were they 
arranged in circles, equal to the perimeter of the 
sun, they would go 4376 times round the circum- 
ference of that stupendous globe, and cover a great 
portion of its surface. Again, suppose that all the 
inhabitants of the earth were to be employed in 
removing a mass of materials equal to that of our 
obe; suppose all that are capable of laboring to 
e 200 millions, and that each person removes ten 
cubical yards in a day, it would require more than 
1,970,956,164, or, one thousand nine hundred and 
seventy millions, nine hundred and fifty-six thou- 
sand, one hundred and, sixty-four years, before 
such an operation could be completed; which is 
more than 337,550 times the number of years 
which have elapsed since the Mosaic creation. 

It is of some importance, that, by such illus- 
trations, we endeavor to copyey.to the minds of 
the young a luminous and wnpressive idea of the 
magnitude of the globe on which we dwell. For 
it is only the standard, or scale of magnitude, by 
which we are enabled to form a conception of the 
pulk of the sun, and some of the more magnifi- 
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cent globes of the solar system, and of the im- 
mensity of the universe. If we entertain imper- 
fect and contracted conceptions of the size of our 
globe, we shall be led to entertain similar con- 
tracted views of the celestial orbs, and of the 
amplitudes of creation. No adequate conception 
of the magnitude of our world can be conveyed 
to the young, by merely telling them that it is 
000 miles in diameter, and 25,000 in circumfe- 
ence, and showing them its figure and the 
divisions on its surface by an artificial globe. 
For, in the first place, few of them have an accu- 
rate conception of the extent of one thousand 
miles, much less of twenty-five thousand ; and, in 
the next place, they are apt to fix their attention 
merely on the length of a line or acircle, without 
ecusidering the extent of surface contained in a 
globe of the abovedimensions; and therefore, the 
number of square miles comprised in the super- 
ficies of the earth, amounting to nearly 200 mil- 
lions, should always be specified, as that Me 
conveys the most correct idea of the amplituc a 
of our globe—and, in the last place, unless an 
ample prospect be presented to their view, and 
their attention fixed upon its multifarious objects, 
while such instructians are imparting, the illus- 
trations of the magnitude of the earth will 
neither be clear nor impressive. In a private 
apartment, where the view is confined to the 
walls of the room, such instructions would lose 
a considerable part of their effect. 

Having thus impressed on the understandings 
of the pupils clear conceptions of the figure 
and magnitude of the earth, its leading divisions 
and grand natural outlines should next be pre- 
sented to view. An eighteen-inch terrestrial 
globe should be placed before them, on which 
they should be directed to mark the great divi- 
sions of land and water-—that the regions inhabi- 
ted by man, and other terrestrial animals, lie 
between two expansive masses of water more 
than ten thousand miles in length, and one of 
them nearly the same in breadth, which cover 
about three-fourths of the surface of the globe— 
that the northern and southern portions of this 
watery mass are, for the most part, compacted 
into a body of solid ice; that the other portions 
move backward and forward in different direc- 
tions by'a kind of libratory motion, every 124 
hours, producing the flux and reflux of the sea: 
that currents, such as the gulf stream, are found 
in different parts of the ocean, flowing uniformly 
in the same direction—that the land is divided 
into three principal portions or masses, the East- 
ern and Western continents, and the territory of 
New Holland, beside thousands of islands of 
every form and size, which diversify the surface 
of the ocean—that lofty ranges of mountains, 
some of them three or four miles in perpendicular 
hight, run in different directions through these 
continents, some of them hundreds and even 
thousands of miles in extent—that hundreds of 
rivers, many of them above 2,000 miles in 
length, have their rise in these elevated regions, 
and carry an immense body of waters into the 
ocean—that the ocean has been sounded with 
lines nearly a mile in length, when no bottom 
was found; that it is probable, it is several miles 
in depth, and that its bottom is diversified with 
mountains and vales like the surface of the dry 
land; that it contains a mass of water sufficient 
to cover the whole globe to the hight of more 
than a mile and a half; and that, were its caverns 
ini it would require more than 20,000 years 
before they could be filled by all the rivers 
running into it at their present rate, although they 
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pour into its abyss 13,600 cubical miles of water 
every year—that the atmosphere surrgunds the 
whole of this terraqueous mass; that by means 
of this atmosphere and the solar heat, a portion 
of the waters of the ocean is carried up to the 
region of the clouds in the form of vapor, and 
condensed into rain to supply the sources of the 
rivers, and to water and fertilize the earth—and 
that, by these and similar arrange: s of Infinit 
Wisdom, the lives and comforts of myriads 
animated beings throughout the regions of the eart 
air, and ocean, are preserved and perpetuated. 
Such general views of the grand features of the 
globe, when occasionally enlivened with particular 
details of what is curious and novel to the young, 
cannot but arrest their attention, and excite their 
curiosity to acquire more minute information on 
the subject; while at the same time, they have a 
tendency to inspire them with sublime and reve- 
rential ideas of that almighty being who, “laid 
¥ e foundations of the earth, who causeth the 
: ‘apo to ascend, who measureth the ocean in the 
ollow of his hand, who weigheth the mountains 
in scales, and taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing.’ After describing such general views, the 
attention may be directed to various other objects 
connected with the physical constitution of the 
globe, such as rocks and insulated mountains, 
promontories, isthmuses, caverns, icebergs, for- 
ests, mines, and deserts—volcanic mountains, and 
islands that have been raised from the bottom of 
the ocean by the force of subterraneous agents— 
‘lakes, mediterranean seas, fountains, springs, 
whirlpools, gulfs, and water-spouts—the pecu- 
liarities of the different zones—the climates, and 
the distribution of plants and animals in the dif- 
fereut regions of the earth—the atmospherical 
phenomena in different countries, thunder, light- 
ning, aurora-borealis, the monsoons, trade-winds, 
sea and land breezes, hurricanes, and tornadoes— 
the distribution of temperature in different parts 
of the earth—the variety of seasons in the differ- 
ent zones, and the reasons why all the four sea- 
sons prevail at the same moment in different 
countries — the changes which have been pro- 
duced on the surface of the globe by earthquakes, 
volcanoes, the action of water, the influence of 
the atmosphere, and the agency of man—the 
varieties of the human race, the population of 
the globe, and the number of individuals that are 
daily ushered into existence, and of those who 
daily retire from the living world. To these 
views of natural scenery may next be added 
explanations of maps, and of the different circles 
on the artificial globe, of the nature of longi- 
tude and latitude, the division of the circle into 
degrees and minutes, the variety of days and 
nights, the reasons why the zones are bounded at 
particular degrees of latitude by the tropics and 
polar circles, and the mode by which the cir- 
cumference of the earth and its other dimensions 
have been determined. The explanations of astro- 
nomical geography, such as the causes of the 
different seasons, the annual and diurnal motions 
of the earth, and the method of finding the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of places, may be postponed 
until the pupil proceeds to the study of astronomy. 
In describing such objects as the above, and 
other departments of geography, illustrative maps 
and delineations such as the following, are requi- 
site:—1. A stereographic projection of the globe 
on the plane of the meridian, which divides it into 
the eastern and western hemispheres; and an- 
other projection on the plane of the equator, 
having the pales in the center, dividing the 
earth into the northern and southern hemi- 
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spheres. Without this last projection, which 
is seldom exhibited in books of geography, the 
relative positions of countries in Asia, North 
America, and other regions, cannot be distinctly 
traced. On both these maps, the ranges of moun- 
tains which diversify the globe, and all the rivers 
which flow from them, should be particularly de- 
lineated, without any other objects or distinctions, 
except the names of the countries, seas, oceans, 


‘rivers, and mountain-chains, in order to present 


to the young mind, at one view, this grand and 
distinguishing feature of our globe. For want 
of such maps on a large scale, accurately delinea- 
ted, with the mountains and rivers, represented in 
their proportional magnitudes, no accurate nor 
comprehensive ideas are generally entertained of 
this noble and interesting feature of the terrestrial 
surface. Three or four extensive chains of moun- 
tains may be distinguished, from which flow 
numerous ramifications, and which, with some in- 
terruptions from the sea, extend nearly round the 
globe. One of these chains runs through Lap- 
land, Finland, and Northern Russia, including the 
Ural mountains, sending forth branches in differ- 
ent directions. Another runs along the southern 
parts of Europe, including the Alps and Pyrenees, 
Hungary, Persia, Thibet, including the Himalaya, 
and, stretching in different directions, pass through 
China, Japan, and the Kurile islands toward Kamt- 
schatka, from which another chain diverges, and 
establishes a connection with the grand chain of 
the American continent. Another ridge runs 
along the southern hemisphere, through Africa, 
Paraguay, the islands of. the Pacific, and New 
Holland; and another extensive chain runs from 
north to south, along the whole length of Amer- 
ica, including the Andes, the Rocky and the Blue 
mountains. The pupils should be directed to 
trace these ranges, with all their different branch- 
es, not only along the continents, but across’ the 
oceans, where the tops of the higher ridges appear 
in the form of islands, their average elevations 
remaining below the level of the sea——2. Another 
delineation should consist of an elementary map, 
showing the various objects connected with geog- 
raphy: such as continents, islands, peninsulas, isth- 
muses, promontories, mountains and plains, woods 
and forests,—rivers, lakes, seas, gulfs, friths, straits, 
and channels—and the manner in which cities, 
towns, forts, roads, shoals, sand-banks, soundings, 
sunken rocks, and the direction of the winds, are 
represented in maps.—3. Delineations showing 
the proportional length and breadth of the princi- 
pal rivers on the globe. This might, perhaps, be 
more distinctly exhibited by a number of rods 
of different lengths, gradually tapering to a point 
as the respective rivers diminish in breadth, from 
their mouths to theirsources. Other delineations 
might represent their lengths, notin straight lines, 
but with all their curves and windings—4. A 
chart or delineation of the comparative size of 
countries, lakes, and islands; so that the propor- 
tional spaces on the globe, occupied by such coun- 
tries as Russia, China, Great Britain, the United 
States, &c., may be perceived at a glance. These 
spaces may be represented either by squares, paral- 
lelograms, or circles—5. An Isothermal chart, 
showing the climates, and vegetable productions of 
the earth; in which the mean temperature of its 
different regions, the plants which flourish in them 
the length of the longest days and nights, the di 
visions of the zones, and other particulars, may 
be distinctly noted—6. A chart of geographica 
zoology, showing the various tribes and species of 
animals with which the. earth is peopled, and the 
several regions where the different species abound. 
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The names of the animals might be engraved in- 
stead of the names of towns, and if the chart was 
on a large scale, the figures of the most remarka- 
ble animals might likewise be engraved.—7. A 
map of Africa and America, and the Atlantic ocean 
-ying between them, on the same sheet, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting, at one view, the whole Atlantic, 
with its islands, and the relative positions of the 
coasts of Africa and South America. 


eastern parts of Asia and New Holland on the one 
hand, and on thé other, the western coast of Amer- 
ica, with the Pacific ocean, and its numerous 
groups of islands which intervene, for the pur- 
pose of showing the nearest approach which the 
old and new continents make to each other, and 
the relative positions of the islands and countries 
connected with the Pacific.—8. A map or chart 
of Moral geography, exhibiting the prevailing re- 
ligion of the several countries, and the moral state 
of their inhabitants, which might be distinguished, 
either by different colors or by different shades 
inthe engraving. In this map. the countries en- 
lightened by Christianity, and those which are 
still shrouded in Pagan darkness, might be exhibit- 
ed at one view; for the purpose of showing to the 
young what an immense portion of the world is 
still immersed in heathen ignorance and idolatry, 
and what exertions are still requisite for enlighten- 
ing the benighted nations; and for the purpose of 
stimulating them to bear a part in those philan- 
thropic movements which are now going forward 
for the enlightening and renovation of the world. 
—9. Views of cities, public buildings, mountains, 
caves, grottos, volcanoes, interesting landscapes, 
and whatever scenes or objects are most striking 
on the surface of the globe. Some of these views 
might be exhibited by the optical diagonal machine 
formerly described—10. Sets of colored maps of 
the quarters of the globe, and its different coun- 
tries, delineated in the usual way.—ll. A projec- 
tion of the globe on the horizon of the particular 
country where the pupils reside, for the purpose 
of showing the bearings and distances of places 
from the country in which they are placed.—12. 
Plate globes, on which the pupil may trace witha 
pencil the circles of the sphere, the ranges of 
mountains, the course of rivers, the outlines of 
continents and islands, and whatever else. may 
tend to familiarize his mind to the general arrange- 
ments of theearth. Onsuch globes mistakes may 
be remedied and inaccuracies corrected by the ap- 
plication of the sponge; and, after the pupil has 
been for some time accustomed to such delinea- 
tions, he will soon acquire a clear and comprehen- 
sive view of the outlines of the globe, and become 
familiar with the relative positions of its conti- 
nents, seas, and islands.—13. Delineations of the 
comparative hights of the principal mountains on 
the globe—the mountuins in the eastern and west- 
ern hemispheres being arranged in two separate 
groups. On the same sheet might likewise be de- 
lineated, comparative views of the hights of dif- 
ferent ranges, arranging them into six or seven 
classes, beginning with views of such mountains 
as those of Scotland, Wales and Ireland, which do 
not much exceed 4000 feet, and gradually proceed- 
ing to suchas the Cordilleras and the Himalaya, 
whose summits reach an elevation of above 20,000 
feet.—14. Models of particular countries might 
occasionally be made of wax or*other materials, 
particularly of mountainous regions, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting an idea of the scenery of a 
country, the windings of its rivers, and the com- 
parative hight of its mountains above the general 
level of its surface. No map can convey an idea 
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other map. on the same scale, representing the 
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of such particulars, or of the general appearance 
and prominent features of any country, similar to 
that of a well-executed model. I have seen in the 
Museum of the University of Edinburgh, several 
models of the kind to which I allude, of the vales 
dmountainous regions of Switzerland, in which 
the position of the towns, the course of the rivers, 
the lakes, the lines of roads, the vales, the rocks, 
he forests, and, the comparative elevation of the 
ountains, are exhibited, as if one were looking 
down upon the country from the clouds. The 
only objections to such models would be the diffi- 
culty of getting them executed, and the conse- 
quent expense which would be incurred. But, 
if one model were accurately executed, others 
could easily be taken from it, on the same princi- 
ple as phrenologists take casts of the human 
skull. ; 
By the assistance of such maps and delineations, 
and with the aid of a judicious text-book, compri- 
sing a comprehensive view of the outlines he 
physical, mathematical, civil, statistical, and his- 
torical geography, an enlightened teacher will 
enabled gradually to lead his pupils forward to 
luminous views of this interesting subject. In de- 
scribing the different countries, he should give a 
comprehensive outline of whatever is peculiar to 
each country, and select for particular description, 
whatever interesting objects of nature or art may 
have a tendency to excite the attention and gratify 
the curiosity of his pupils, referring them to their 
larger systems of geography for more minute de- 
tails. In such descriptions, the details of moral, 
statistical, and religious geography should occupy 
amore prominent place than they generally do in 
our systems of geography and scholastic courses 
on this subject. The statistics of our own coun- 
try, of the various states of Europe, and particu- 
larly of the United States of America, which are 
very imperfectly known, and respecting which 
there exist numerous misconceptions and unrea- 
sonable prejudices on this side of the Atlantic, 
should be particularly detailed. The moral and 
mental degradation of the heathen world; the mis- 
sionary stations which have been fixed in different 
parts of it for counteracting the influence of bar- 
barism and idolatry, and diffusing the light of di- 
vine knowledge; the various success which has 
accompanied such undertakings; and the philan- 
thropic enterprises which are now going forward 
in different countries for the moral renovation of 
mankind, should be depicted to the view of the 
young with all the vividness and energy which the 
importance of such subjects demands, in order to 
allure them to the consideration of such objects, 
and to secure their endeavors in promoting them. 
It isa striking and melancholy feature in the re- 
cords of our race, that almost the whole of history 
and historical geography is occupied with details 
of the miseries of mankind, produced by ambition, 
avarice and injustice, the tyranny of despots, and 
the desolations of war; and that scarcely a bright 
spot can be perceived on the surface of tie globe, 
and amidst the gloomy records of past gene ns, 
on which the eye of benevolence can rest with 
unmingled delight. Hence it has happened, that 
we have scarcely a history of the operations of 
pure philanthropy, except in the instance of our 
Saviour and his apostles. And now, when philan- 
thropic plans have been formed, and benevolent 
enterprises are carrying on, our geographers and 
men of science, so long accustonged to blaze abroad 
the exploits of ambition and malignity, will scarce-~ 
ly condescend to notice or record the operations 
by which the moral world is beginning to be en- 
lightened and regenerated. This is not what it 
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ought to be, or what we ought to expect from 
those who are engaged in the diffusion of know- 


ledge. All knowledge should be directed so as to 


have a moral bearing, and to stimulate the men- 


tal activities of the young to those benevolent ex-, 


ertions by which the best interests of their fello 
men, in every land, may be promoted. 
Geographical compendiums for the use of 
schools should be clear and comprehensive in their 
details, and enlivened with occasional picturesqu 
descriptions of human scenery and of natural 
and artificial objects, which may be illustrated 
with neat engravings. They should also abound 
with questions and exercises of every description 
connected with the subject, to afford scope for the 
industry of the pupil, and for the exercise of his 
judgment and reasoning powers. But however 
excellent the plan and details of any school-book 
may be, it ought by no means to be considered 
as superseding the more familiar illustrations of 
_ the teacher, and the conversational lectures al- 
luded to above. No man can be a successful 
teacher of this science, but he who has a familiar 
and comprehensive knowledge of all the subjects 
connected with it; and who can, at any time, 
illustrate its principles and facts by viva voce de- 
scriptions and elucidations, which always make a 
deeper impression on the young mind than can be 
produced by the mere perusal of the best treatises. 
In working the usual problems on the terrestrial 
globe (some of which are of little practical im- 
portance), due care should be taken, that the 
pupils be not guided merely by the rules given 
for the respective problems, but that they under- 
atand the reasons why they turn the globe in this 
or that direction—elevate the pole to a certain 
degree above the horizon—or set the horary cir- 
cle to a given hour.. In problems which have a 
reference to the difference of time at different 
places, they may be taught to.perform the opera- 
tions by a mental calculation, and to ascertain, 
in the course of a few seconds, what nations have 
noon, midnight, morning or evening, at a given 
hour, or summer or winter, spring or autumn, on 
a given day or month. In commencing the study 
of geography, a plan or map of the town or vil- 
lage in which the pupils are taught, along with 
the adjacent country, and some of its prominent 
objects, might be laid before them, as introductory 
to the study and explanation of maps. On this 
map, they might be directed to attend to the card- 
inal points of the compass, the boundaries of the 
town, the streamlets or rivers, ponds or hills, and 
the bearings of the different streets, lanes, public 
buildings, and other objects, from each other; and 
various questions and exercises in reference to 
such objects, might be proposed, which would 
excite a spirit of observation, and prepare them 
for understanding maps of countries on a larger 
scale. A map of the county, and then a map 
of the state or kingdom, might next form the 
subject of attention, which would prepare them 
» study of the particular quarter of the 
‘in which they reside, and of all the other 
yntries, seas, and oceans, dispersed over the 
face of the earth. This plan is evidently in 
formity to the order of nature, although di- 
ctly opposite to the order generally pursued.* 













* Since writing the preceding parts of this work, I have 
been favored, through the liberality of a respected literary 
correspondent in th@sState of Connecticut, North America, 
with a variety of school-books on geography and other sub- 
jects, which have an extensive circulation in the New En- 
gland States, Among these are the following:—1l.Wood- 
bridge’s ‘System of Universal Geography, on the principles 
of comparison and classification, 5th edition, 1833.” This 
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SECTION VII. 
Guorocy. 


Gronoey is a science which, of late years, has 
excited the attention of philosophers, naturalists, 
and theologians; and, in consequence of the re- 
searches of its votaries, many striking and im- 


portant facts in relation to the structure of the 


earth and the changes it has undergone, have 
been brought to light. Many of the facts which 
this science discloses have a tendeney to convey 





work, comprised in a thick 12mo. volume of 500 very closely 
printed pages, comprehends an immense mass of informa- 
tion on physical, ciwil, and statistical geography, including 
descriptions of a -great variety of facts in relation to the 
geological structure of the earth, It is illustrated by near] 
a hundred engravings of natural and artificial objects; suc 
as sections of rivers, canals, comparative elevation of 
mountains, cataracts, races of men,. geological sections, 
cities and pablic buildings, which both enliven and elucidate 
the descriptions. Appended to this work, is a lucid and 
judicious compend of “ Ancient Geography, as connected 
with Chronology,” including sketches of sacred history, my- 
thology, and the early history of mankind, by Mrs. Willard 
—a Jady who appears to have made considerable researches 
into the different departments of geographical science, and 
to have promoted the cause of general education. Both 
these works are admirably calculated for the higher classes 
in schools, and abound with a great number of questions and 
exercises, for stimulating the attention and ingenuity of the 
young. Had this volume been sparsely printed, according 
to the fashion that prevailed 20 or 30 years ago, like ‘“Play- 
fair’s Geography,” and other works, it would have occupied 
two or three quarto volumes of 1500 pages.—2. Woodbridge’s 
“Rudiments of Geography, on a new plan,” 18mo., contain- 
ing 208 closely printed pages, and about 170 cuts, and com- 
prising avery considerable portion of information on the 
different departments of geography. It may be considered 
as partly an abridgment of the larger work noticed above, 
and partly an introduction ‘to it. The cuts, though small, 
are sufficiently vivid and distinct to convey an accurate idea 
of the objects they are intended to represent. It has passed 
through seventeen editions, comprising more than 200,000 
copies. Mr. Woodbridge is a corresponding member of the 
Geographical Society of Paris, and Editor of the American 
“Annals of Education;” and a gentleman who appears to 
be quite familiar with all the departments of geographical 
physical, and mathematical science, His eeographical 
works are rich in information in respect to every topic con- 
nected with his general subject, and have received the ap- 
probation of the Geographical Society of Paris, and of 
many scientific characters on the continent of Europe, par- 
ticularly Humboldt and Fellenberg.—3.‘‘A Practical System 
of Modern Geography,” by J. Olney, A. M.—an 18mo. of 
288 pages, closely printed on a plan somewhat similar to 
Woodbridge’s Rudiments, illustrated with nearly a hundred 
engravings, and containing a very considerable portion of 
useful information. This work has passed through fifteen 
editions.—4.“ The Malte-Brun School Geography,” by Mr. 
Goodrich, a large 18mo. volume of nearly 200 pages, and 
containing about 133 engravings. This work contains a 
larger quantity of letter-press than the two former, and 
a great variety of facts in relation to civil and descriptive 
geography, but is not so full as Woodbridge’s volumes in its 
details of physical and statistical geography. Fifteen thou- 
sand copies of this work were sold in the space of 18 
months from the date of its first publication. The Atlases 
belonging to these works are beautifully executed, and con- 
tain several of the projections I have suggested above, be- 
side sets of maps as usually delineated, along with a 
variety of useful descriptions and statistical tables. In the 
Atlas which accompanies Olney’s ‘ Practical System,” the 
population of the respective towns and cities can be ascer- 
tained at a glance, by means of certain characters and fig- 
ures connected with their names. 5.Hall’s “« Child’s Book of 
Geography,” and Peter Parley’s ‘Geography for Children,” 
each of them containing about a hundred pages, in a square 
18mo. size, and embellished with a variety of maps and 
cuts, appear well calculated to interest the minds of youth, 
and to convey a general idea of the leading features of the 
world. Some of the above works, with a few alterations, 
might be published with advantage in Great Britain. They 
contain more particular maps and descriptions of the United 
States than are to be found in geographical works publish. 
ed on this side-of the Atlantic. A comprehensive and 
useful compend of geography for the use of schools, might 
be compiled from the volumes now mentioned, by selecting 
the descriptions, exercises, and more interesting portions o 
each, and combining them into a volume calculated for the. 
meridian of our own country. 
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ik, 


to the mind impressions of the wisdom, and .par- 
ticularly of the power of the Creator, in those 
stupendous forces which produced the convul- 
sions and changes which have taken place both 
on the surface and in the interior strata of the 
globe. They are likewise applicable to various 
practical purposes. A minute.and circumstantial 
knowledge of the various facts which have been 
ascertained by geologists in different countries, 
may be of extensive use to those employed in 
mining operations, when searching for coal, fos- 
sil salt, or metallic veins, and might prevent 
many ruinous speculations to which ignorant 
projectors are frequently subjected. In excava- 
tions for the purpose of forming canals, tunnels, 
and rail-roads—operations which are now going 
forward in almost every part of the civilized 


Fig. 1. 























































































































world—a knowledge of this subject could not 
fail to be highly beneficial to all parties engaged 
in such projects. Beside, the study of this sci- 
ence is intimately connected with Scripture his- 
tory and theology, and its facts, when viewed in 
« proper light, have a tendency to elucidate cer- 
tain portions of the Sacred writings, and to illus- 
trate the harmony and the connection which 
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subsist between the. visible operations of tha | 


Creator and the revelations of his word. For 
these reasons, it might be expedient to communi- 
cate to the young a general idea of some of the 
leading facts connected with geology, without 
perplexing them with any of the speculations of 
philosophers, or the theories which have been 
formed to account for geological phenomena ; 
leaving them to deduce their own conclusions at 
a future period, when their knowledge of such 
subjects shall be increased, and their judgment 
matured. 

A brief description might be given, in the first 
place, of the solid parts of the earth, of the va- 
rious strata of which they are composed, and of the 
classifications which geologists have made of the 
different kinds of rocks. These rocks are usually 
arranged under the following classes:—1. Primary 
rocks, which compose the grand framework of 
the globe, which form the most lofty mountains, 
and extend to the greatest depths yet penetrated. 
by man, and below all the other formations. The 
substances of which such rocks are composed, 
are granite, gneiss, mica-slate, hornblende, granu- 
lar quartz, &c., but never contain salt, coal, petri- 
factions, or any remains whatever of organized 
substances; and therefore are supposed to have 
been formed before the creation of animals or 
vegetables—2. Transition rocks, which include 
those rocks that lie over the primitive, and are 


composed of the larger fragments of the primi- . 


tive rocks. They contain graywacke, transition 
limestone, slate, sandstone, &c. Shells are some~ 
times found in them, but no remains of land ani- 
mals or vegetables. It is supposed they were 
formed next after the primitive rocks, and after 
the creation of some kinds of organized beings.— 


Fig. 2. 





3. Secondary rocks, which lie upon the transition 
rocks, and appear like deposits, composed of 
grains which once belonged to primitive rocks. 
The principal secondary formations are coal, chalk, 
secondary limestone, oolite, willstone, grit, &c., 
which contain petrifactions of animal and vegeta- 
ble substances. —4. Tertiary strata, which con- 
sist of beds of clay, sand, marl, and the newer 
limestone deposits. These formations are consid- 
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ered as newer than the secondary, and contain 
abundance of fossil shells and plants, along with the 
bones of quadrupeds and fishes—5. Volcanic and 
basaltic rocks, which owe their origin to volcanic 
fire, and are sometimes forced up to the surface 
of the earth in a melted state, by the action of 
subterraneous heat. The principal volcanic rocks 
are basalt, lava, and greenstone. — 6. Alluvial 
strata, which include deposits that are made of 
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broken strata, consisting of sand, mud, clay, 
pebbles, &c., which are formed by the currents 
of rivers, and other causes now in opetation. ~ 

‘These classifications of rocks and formations 
might be illustrated by such figures as in the 
nexed cut, which is taken from Woodbridge’s 


“System of Universal Geography,” where Fig., 


1 represents the strata of the earth, P the primary 
strata, T transition, S secondary, A alluvial, B 
basaltic, V vein, b bed. Fig. 2, represents a sec- 
tion of the earth between latitudes 40° and 45° 
north. In conjunction with such pictorial repre~ 
sentations, a cabinet of materials should be pro- 
cured, containing at least the following: quartz, 
mica, talc, feldspa?, limestone, argillite, or slate, 
hornblende, gypsum and Nor oe which form what 
has been termed the alphabet of geology. Beside 
these, specimens should be procured of basalt, 
gneiss, greenstone, lava, porphyry, graywacke, 
and ‘other substances mentioned above. About 
thirty specimens in all are sufficient for illustra- 
ting the Classes of geology. Without an exhibi- 
tion of ‘these in connection with geological de- 
scriptions, no definite ideas can be conveyed to 
the mind of the student on this subject.* 





SbOTION VITI. 
ASTRONOMY. 


Astronomy is a science which has for its object 
‘to explain the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
their various aspects, and the facts which have 
been ascertained in the planetary system, and 
throughout the region of the fixed stars. This 
is a subject of considerable interest and utility. 
It is intimately connected with geography, naviga- 
tion, agriculture, commerce, chronology, and 
other arts and sciences, and has lent its aid to 
promote their improvement. ‘The study of it is 
likewise attended with many pleasures and ‘ad- 
vantages in a moral, intelleetual, and religious 
point of view. It expands the range of the hu- 
man intellect, and unfolds*to our view the most 
striking displays of the perfections of the Deity, 
particularly the grandeur of his Ommipotence. It 
sets before us objects of overpowering magnitude 
and sublimity, and demonstrates the unlimited 
extent anid magnificence of the universal empire 
of the Almighty. It has a tendency to raise the 
soul above groveling pursuits and affections, to 
inspire hope, reverence and humility, and to éx+. 
cite to the contemplation: of objects far surpassing 
everything wa behold in this terrestrial scene, and 
worthy of the dignity of immortal minds. In 
short, it prepares the mind for the employments 
of the future world, and demonstrates that the 
Creator has it in his power to distribute endlessly 
diversified streams of felicity, among every order 





* Books on geology have, of late years, increased both in 
number and in the interesting nature of the discussions 
they contain. .The names of Bakewell, Macculloch, Dela- 
beche, Buckland, Ure, Lyell, &c. are well known as culti- 
vators of this department of natural science. The new 
edition of Mr, Lyell’s ‘Principles of Geology,” in 4 vols. 
12mo.,, lately published, is perhaps one of the most Iumin- 
ous and attractive works which has hitherto been published 
on this subject—though perhaps somewhat deficient in what 
relates to the primary and secondary rocks, and embodying 
certain statements which some will be apt to consider as 
scarcely consistent with the records of sacred history. Dr. 
Comstock, of Hartford, State of Connecticut, has lately 
published, in a duodecimo vol. of about 340 pages, an inter- 
esting work, entitled, ‘Outlines of Geology,” which con- 
tains a popular and comprehensive view of this subject, and 
is peculiatly adapted tothe instruction of general readers. 
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of his intelligent offspring, throughout all the 
revolutions of eternity. It is a subject, therefore, 
on which a certain portion of information should 
| be communicated to the young, and to every hu- 


~|man being. 


In communicating to the young instructions 
on this subject—instead of commencing with 
definitions of astronomical terms, and a vague 
description of the solar system, as is frequently 
done,—the pupils should be gradually’ prepared 
for acquiring a general knowledge of the princi- 
ples of the science, by being taught to observe, with 
their own eyes, the motions and general phenomena 
of the heavens. The first object to which their 
attention might be directed, is the apparent mio- 
tion of the sun. On some clear evening in the 
month of June (in our northern latitude), they 
may be placed ina situation where they may be- 
hold the setting sun, and be desired to take par- 
ticular notice of such \objects. as mark the place 
of his going down. Next morning, or the first 
clear morning afterward, they may be placed in 
the same’ situation, and, having first requested 
them to point to the place where the sun disap- 
peared the evening before, their attention should 
next be directed to the point of his rising, and to 
mark the terrestrial objects in the direction of 
which he appeared, to rise. The difference be- 
tween the points of his setting and of his rising 
should be particularly impressed‘ upon their minds. 
On this day, too, about twelve o’clock, they 
should be directed to attend te the sun’s meridian 
altitude. These observations may either be ac-~ 
companied with certain appropriate remarks, or 
the pupils may be left, in the meantime, to rumi- 
nate upon them, to consider them simply as facts, 
which may be afterward adverted to, and to form 
their own conclusions. Similar observations may 
be made from the same spot about the 23d Sep- 
tember, and particularly about the middle of De- 
cember, when the direction of the rising and 
fsetting sun, his meridian altitude, and the appa- 

rent diurnal are he describes, will appear very 
different, when compared with the observations 
made in the month of June. Their attention 
might next be directed to the phases and motions 
of the moon. About three days after new moon, 
when the lunar crescent first makes its appearance, 
they may be directed to mark the form of the 
crescent, the most conspicuous stars in its vicinity, 
‘and its apparent distance from the place where the 
sun went down. Every clear evening afterward, 
|the gradual: increase of the crescent, its motion 
among the stars, and the apparent distance it has 
moved during every successive period, should be 
particularly marked, until it arrive at the eastern 
part of the horizon after the sun has set in the 
west, when it will appear a full enlightened hemi- 
sphere. During ‘the months of August, Septem- 
ber, and October, when the effect of the harvest- 
moon is apparent, they may be directed to trace the 
gradual diminution of the full moon, through its 
different stages of decrease, until it assumes the 
form of a half moon or a large crescent. During 
the months of March or April, their attention 
may be directed to the difference in the time of 
its rising on each successive day after full moon, 
from what takes place during the months of har- 
vest,—in the one case, namely, in harvest, there 
being only 20 minutes of difference after full 
moon, inits rising on each successive day; while in 
spring, the difference is nearly an hour and a half, 
which prevents her, at that season, from bein 
seen in the form: of a half moon, during her de- 
crease, until early in the morning;—whereas, in 
harvest, she may be seen rising in the north-east, 
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in the form of a half moon, about 8 or 9 in the 
evening. 

They may next be directed to attend to some 
of the principal stars, and the more conspicuous 
constellations, and particularly to the apparent di- 
urnal motion of the whole celestial vault. The 
month of January is perhaps the most eligible sea- 
son for such observations. About the middle of 
that month, at eight o’clock in the evening, the 
most striking and brilliant constellations visible in 
the northern hemisphere are then above the hori- 
zon. The Pleiades or Seven stars, and other por- 
tions of the constellation Taurus, are nearly on 
the meridian, at an elevation of above 60 degrees. 
The splendid constellation Orion, to the south of 
Taurus, is a little to the east of the meridian; Canis 
Minor to the east, and Canis Major to the south- 
east of Orion. Nearly due east and near the ho- 
rizon, is the zodiacal constellation Leo. To the 
west of the meridian are the constellations Aries, 
Pisces, Cetus, Andromeda, Pegasus, and Cassiopeia, 
which is not far from the zenith. To the north: 
east is Ursa Major, or the Great Bear, sometimes 
distinguished by the name of the Plow,— or 
Charles’s Wain. The star Aldebaran, or the 
Bull’s eye, is nearly on the.meridian, at an eleva- 
tion of 54° supposing the place of observation to 
be in 52° north latitude. It is distinguished by 
its ruddy appearance. The brilliant star Capella 
is nearly 32° north by east from Aldebaran, not 
far from the zenith; and Rigel, in the left foot of 
Orion, is about 27° south by east of Aldebaran, 
and a little east of the meridian. Betelgeux is 
north-east from Rigel, and forms a right-angled 
triangle with it and Aldebaran. The stars Castor 
and Pollux are east by north from Aldebaran, at 
a considerable distance from it (45°), and near- 
ly half-way between the zenith and the eastern 
horizon. Nearly straight south from Pollux, and 
east from Betelgeux, is Procyon. These three 
stars form a right-angled triangle, the star Pro- 
cyon being at the right angle. Near the south- 
eastern part of the horizon, and a little elevated 
above it, is Sirius, or the Dog-star, which is gene- 
rally reckoned the most brilliant fixed star in the 
héavens. West from Rigel, at a considerable dis- 
tance (46°), and at nearly the same elevation 
above the horizon, is Mira, or the Wonderful star, 
which changes from a star of the second magni- 
tude, so as to become invisible once in a period of 
334 days. The brilliant star Lyra is north north- 
west, very near the horizon. The two. stars in 
the Great Bear, called the Pointers, are in a direc- 
tion nearly north-east from Castor and Pollux, 
but at a considerable distance; they direct the eye 
to a star of the second magnitude, in Ursa Minor, 
ata considerable distance toward the west, called 
Abruccabah or the Polestar. 

Having pointed out these leading stars and con- 
stellations, to serve as so many known points in 
the heavens, the attention might be directed, on a 
subsequent evening, about six o’clock, to the ap- 
parent motions of these bodies, and of the whole 
celestial sphere. On the evening of January the 
16th, at six o’clock, the star Procyon will be seen 
nearly due east, a very little above the horizon; 
Aldebaran, inan easterly direction, nearly half-way 
between the meridian and the eastern horizon: Ri- 
gel, toward the south-east, a little above the hori- 
zon; and Lyra, in the north-west, about 15° above 
the horizon. Having markedsthe terrestrial ob- 
jects which appear in the dircetion of these stars, 
they may be viewed, from the same station, about 
two hours afterward, when Procyon will be found 
to have risen a considerable way above the hori- 
zon; Rigel, to have moved nearly 30 degrees to 


| 


|lar orb toward the east. 
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the westward; and Aldebaran, to have arrived near 
the meridian; while Lyra has descended within 
two or three degrees of the horizon; and Sirius, 
which was before under the horizon, is elevated 
about ten degrees above it. About ten o’clock, 
the same evening, Rigel and Aldebaran will be 
seen at a considerable distance westward of the 
meridian; Sirius, within 6 or 7 degrees of it; the 
star Lyra, near the northern horizon; and the con- 
stellation Orion, which in the first observation 
appeared in the direction south-east by east, will 
be found to have moved to the westward of the 
meridian. By such observations, it may beshown 
that the whole starry firmament has an apparent 
diurnal motion from east to west. While point- 
ing out these apparent motions to the young, 
it will be proper to direct their attention to the 
Polestar, which, to a common observer, never 
appears to shift its position. They may like- 
wise be directed to notice that the stars near 
the pole appear to move slower, and to de- 
scribe smaller circles than those ata greater dis- 
tance from it—that those which rise near the 
south describe smaller arcs than those which rise 


| farther to the north—that the stars which rise due 


east, set due west, after an interval of twelve hours 
—that the stars which rise in the north-east, after 
describing alarge are of the heavens, set in the 


| north-west, after an interval of about seventeen 


hours—that all the stars within a certain distance 
of the pole never appear to rise or set, but describe 
complete circles above the horizon—that the stars 
near the pole, such as those in the Great Bear, ap- 
pear in one part of their course to move from west 
to east, and in another part of it from east to west 
—and that the revolutions of the whole, however 
different the circles they apparently describe, are 
completed in exactly the same period of time. 
These positions may afterward be more particu- 
larly illustrated by means of a large celestial globe, 
by which it will be seen that all these appearances 
are the result of one general apparent motion, 
which, at first view, will appear to exist in the 
celestial sphere. An idea of the general motion 
of the stars may be acquired by a simpler process 
than what we have now described. Let any ob- 
server bring a star, in any position between the 
zenith and southern horizon, into an apparent 
contact with a tree, spire, or chimney-top, and, in 
the course of fifteen or twenty minutes, he will 
perceive that’ that star and others adjacent to it 
have moved a little space from east to west. But 
the observations alluded to above are calculated to 
give‘a more satisfactory idea of this motion, and 
to make a deeper impression on the minds of the 
oung. 

The next series of observations might be those 
which demonstrate the apparent annual motion of 
the sun. For the purpose of exhibiting this mo- 


| tion, the Pleiades or seven stars, along with Aide- 


baran, might be selected as fixed points in the hea- 
vens to indicate the progressive motion of the so- 
About the middle of 
January, at eight o’clock in the evening, the Plei- 
ades will be seen on the meridian; which obser- 
vation should be noted down, for the purpose of 
being compared with a future observation. On 
the Ist of March, at the same hour, these stars will 
be seen nearly half-way between the meridian and 
the western horizon, while all the other stars, at 


'the same declination, will be found to have 


made a similar progress. About the 15th of April 
they will be seen, at the same hour, very near the 
western horizon; and every day after this, they 
will appear to make a nearer approach to that part 
of the heavens in which the sun appears until, 
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being overpowered by the splendor of his rays, 
they cease to be visible. From these and similar 
observations, it will be easy to.make the young 
perceive, that the sun has an apparent motion 
from west to east, through the circle of the hea- 
vens, and that the revolution is completed in the 
course of a year. 


They may next be taught to acquire a definite 


idea of the measures by which the apparent dis- 
tances of objects in the heavens are expressed. 
To talk to the young, as some are in the practite 
of doing, of two stars being a foot, a yard, or two 
yards asunder, is altogether vague and indefinite, 
unless we are told, at the same time, at what dis- 
tance the yard or foot is supposed to be placed 
from our eye. As astronomers divide the circum- 
ference of the celestial sphere into 360 parts or 
degrees, they may be told, that from any point of 
the horizon to the zenith are 90 degrees, and, con- 
sequently, that from the eastern to the western, 
or from the northern to the southern points of the 
horizon, are 180 degrees. And, in order that they 
may have a definite idea, or something approxi- 
mating to it, of the extent of a degree, they may 
be told that the breadth of the moon is about half 
@ degree—that the space occupied by the three 
stars in a straight line in the belt of Orion—some- 
times distinguished by the name of the Three Kings, 
or the Ell and Yard—is exactly 3 degrees in length, 
and, consequently, the distance between any two 
of them is a degree and a half—that the distance 
between Castor and Pollux is nearly five degrees 
—between Dubbe and Merah, the two Pointers, 
in the Great Bear, is 514 degrees—and that the 
space between Dubbe, or the northernmost pointer 
and the Polestar, is about 29 degrees. By famil- 
iarizing the mind with such measures, the young 
will soon acquire a tolerable idea of the distance 
of any two objects in the heavens, when the num- 
ber of degrees is mentioned. 

All the observations above stated may be made, 
in the way of an amusement, previous to the time 
when the pupils are expected to enter on the reg- 
ular study of astronomy. They may be complet- 
ed in the course of ten or twelve observations, 
made at different times, within the space of seven 
or eight months. They are intended for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the young to habits of obser- 
vation and attention to the appearances of. nature 
around them; so that, in every clear sky, they 
may learn to make similar observations by them- 
selves, for confirming and amplifying their former 
views of the motions and aspects of the heavens. 
Such observations form the groundwork of astron- 
omy, and of all the instructions they may after- 
ward receive in relation to this science, although 
they are generally neglected. When problems 
on the celestial globe are prescribed, and vague 
deseriptions of the planetary system given, pre- 
vious to having made these observations, the sub- 
Ject is seldom understood, and no clear nor expan- 
sive conceptions formed by the young, of the mo- 
tions, phenomena, and relations of the great bo- 
dies of the universe.—It may not be necessary, in 
the first instance, while making these observations, 
to attempt any explanation of the phenomena, but 
merely to impress upon the mind a clear concep- 
tion of the apparent motions and relative aspects, 
of the celestial orbs, as they present themselves to 
an attentive spectator; leaving the pupil to rumi- 
nate upon them until it shall be judged proper to 
direct his attention to the investigation of the true 
causes of celestial phenomena. 

The pupil’s attention might be next directed to 
the motions of ‘the planets, and the general phe- 
nomena of the solar system. When any of the 
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planets are visible in the heavens, their positions 
in relation to the neighboring stars should be par- 
ticularly noted, so that their apparent motions, 
whether direct or retrograde, may be clearly per- 
ceived, which, in most cases, will be quite per- 
ceptible in the course of a few weeks or months. 
The direct, stationary, and retrograde movements 
of Mars and Venus should be particularly attend- 
ed to, for the purpose of afterward demonstrating 
that the annual motion of the earth accounts for 
the apparently irregular and complicated motions 
of the planetary orbs. Large diagrams, repre- 
senting the apparent motions of Mars, Mercury, 
and Venus, as seen from the earth during the 
course of several revolutions, with all the appa- 
rently irregular loops and curves they appear to 
describe*—should be laid before the pupil for his 
particular inspection, in order that he may per- 
ceive the improbability that such motions are 
real, or that an Infinitely Wise Being, who is the 
Perfection of Order, would introduce such inex- 
tricable confusion into the motions of the most 
splendid of his works.—A common planetarium, 
which shows by wheelwork, the relative motions 
of Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and Mars, may be 
easily made to illustrate these motions, and to 
solve all their phenomena. Let a circle, two or 
three inches broad, and of such a diameter as to 
surround the planets, with a few stars marked on 
its inside to represent the Zodiac, be suspended on 
three pillars, so as to inclose the Earth, Mercury, 
and Venus. Let a wire be fixed by a socket, on 
the top of the pillar which supports the ball rep- 
resenting the Earth, and let this wire rest on a 
slit or fork fixed to the top of the pillar which 
supports the ball representing Mercury. When 
the machine is set in motion, the wire will point 
out on the Zodiac the apparent motions of Mere 
cury as seen from the earth. When he passes 
from his greatest elongation westward to the su- 
perior conjunction and to his greatest elongation 
eastward, the wire will move eastward, according 
to the order of the signs. About its greatest 
elongation, it will appear stationary, and immedi- 
ately afterward will move westward, or contrary 
to the order of the signs, until it arrive at the 
western elongation, when it will again appear 
stationary;—so that the pupil will plainly per- 
ceive that the direct and retrograde motions of the 
planets, as seen from the earth, are in perfect ac- 
cordance with a regular circular motion around 
the sun as a center; and that such apparently 
irregular movements arise from the motion of the 
earth, and the different velocities of the planets, 
when compared with it,—just as the objects 
around us appear to move in different directions, 
and with different velocities, when we are sailing 
along a serpentine river in a steamboat. 

The arguments or considerations which prove 
that the Earth is a moving body, should next be 
presented to the attention, and illustrated in the 
most simple and familiar manner of which the 
subject will admit. The pupil will easily be 
made to perceive, that, if the earth is at rest, the 
whole frame of the material universe must move 
round it every twenty-four hours; not only the 
fixed stars, but the sun and moon, the planets and 
their satellites, and every comet which traverses 
the firmament, must participate in this motion, 
while, at the same time, they are moving in an- 
other aud an opposite course peculiar to themselves, 
He will perceive, that, in propotion as these 





* Specimens of such diagrams may be seen in “Long’s 
Astronomy,” vol. i, and in plate 3 of “*Ferguson’s Astrono- 
my,” Brewster’s edition. 
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bedies are distant from the earth, in a similar 
proportion will be the velocity with which they 
perform their diurnal revolutions—that the sun 
behooved to move five hundred and ninety seven 
millions of miles every day, the nearest fixed star 
125,000,000,000,000 of miles in the same time, or 
at the rate of fourteen hundred millions of miles 
every second, and the most distant stars with a 
velocity which neither words can express, nor 
imagination conceive,—and that such motions, 
if they actually existed, would, in all probability, 
shatter the whole material frame of the universe 
to atoms. He may be directed to consider, that 
such rapid velocities (if they could be supposed 
to exist) are not the motions of mere points or 
small luminous balls, but the motions of immense 
globes, many thousands of times larger than the 
earth—that a hundred millions of such globes are 
visible from our abode, beside the myriads that 
may be hid from human view in the unexplored 
regions of space—and that it is impossible to con- 
‘veive how all these innumerable globes, of differ- 
ent magnitudes, at different distances, and moving 
with different velocities, could be so adjusted as 
to finish their diurnal revolutions at the same 
moment, while many of them are at the same 
time impelled by other forces in a contrary direc- 
tion. He may be reminded that the Creator, who 
formed the universe, is possessed of INFINITE 
W ispom—that wisdom consists in proportionating 
means to ends, or in selecting the most appropri- 
ate arrangements in order to accomplish an im- 
portant purpose—that to make the whole frame 
of Universal Nature move round the earth every 
day, merely to produce the alternate succession 
of day and night, is repugnant to every idea we 
ought to entertain of the Wisdom and Intelli- 
gence of the Divine Mind, since the same effect 
can be produced by a simple rotation of the earth 
in twenty-four hours; and since we find that 
Jupiter and Saturn, and other globes much larger 
than ours, move round their axes in a shorter 
period—that in all the other works of Omnipo- 
tence, means apparently the most simple are 
selected to accomplish the most grand and mag- 
nificent designs—and that there is no example 
known to us, throughout the universe, of a larger 
body revolving around a smaller. When such 
considerations are fully and familiarly illustrated, 
the pupil will soon be made clearly to perceive, 
that the rotation of the earth must necessarily 
be admitted, and that it will fully account for all 
the diversity of diurnal motion which appears in 
the sun and moon, the planets and the stars. 
The annual revolution of the earth, and its 
position in the solar system, might be proved and 
illustrated by such considerations as the follow- 
ing:—that. if this motion did not exist, the mo- 
tions of all the planets would present a scene of 
inextricable confusion, consisting of direct and 
retrograde motions, and looped curves, so anoma- 
lous and irregular, as to be inconsitent with 
everything like harmony, order, or intelligence— 
that Mercury and Venus are observed to have 
two conjunctions with the sun, but no opposition; 
which could not happen unless the orbits of these 
planets lay within the orbit of the earth—that 
Mars, Jupiter, and the other superior planets, 
have each their conjunctions with, and oppositions 
to, the sun, which could not be unless they were 
exterior to the orbit of the earthsthat the greatest 
elongation of Mercury from the sun is only about 
20 degrees, and that of Venus 47; but if the earth 
were the center of their motions, as the Ptole- 
maic system supposes, they might sometimes be 
seen 180 degrees from the sun, which never hap- 
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pens—that some of the planets appear much 
larger and brighter at one time than at another, 
on account of their different distances from the 
earth; but, on the other hypothesis, their bril- 
liancy should be always the same—that Mercury 
and Venus, in their superior conjunctions with 
the sun, are sometimes hid behind his body, and 
in their inferior conjunctions sometimes appear 
to pass across the sun’s disc, like round black 
spots, which would be impossible according to the 
Ptolemaic system;—and, in short, that the times 
in which the conjunctions, oppositions, stations, 
and retrogradations happen, are not such as they 
would be if the earth were at rest, but precisely 
such as would happen if the earth move along 
with all the other planets, in the stations and pe- 
riods assigned them in the system which has the 
sun for its center. From such considerations, 
when properly explained, the annual motion of 
the earth, and its relative position in the system, 
may be clearly demonstrated, and the pupil made 


‘to perceive the beauty and harmony of the celes- 


tial motions, and the necessity of having the 
great source of light and heat placed in the center 
of the system. For as the sun is intended to cheer 
and irradiate surrounding worlds, it is from the 
center alone that these agencies can be communi- 
cated, in a uniform and equable manner, to the 
planets in every part of their orbits. Were the 
earth the center, and the sun and planets revolv- 
ing around it, the planets when nearest the sun, 
would be scorched with excessive heat, and when 
farthest distant would be frozen with excessive 
cold. 

There is another consideration by which the 
earth’s annual revolution and its position in the 
system are demonstrated;—and that is, that the 
planets Mercury and Venus, when viewed through 
good telescopes, are found to assume different 
phases, in different parts of their orbits; some- 
times appearing gibbous, sometimes like a half 
moon, and at other times like a crescent, and a 
full enlightened hemisphere, which could never 
happen if they revolved round the earth as their 
center, and if the earth was not placed in an orbit 
exterior to that of Venus. I have sometimes illus- 
trated this argument, with peculiar effect, by 
means of an equatorial telescope and a common 
planetarium. By the equatorial telescope, with a 
power of 69 or 80 times, most of the stars of the 
first magnitude, and some of those of the second, 
may be seen even at noonday. Venus may be 
seen by this instrument, in the daytime, during 
the space of nineteen months, with the interrup- 
tion of only about thirteen days at the time of 
her superior conjunction, and three days at the 
time of her inferior, so that the phase she exhib- 
its may be seen almost every clear day. Having 
placed the Earth and Venus in their true positions 
on the planetarium, by means of an Ephemeris 
or the Nautical Almanac, I desire the pupil to 
place his eye in a line with the balls representing 
these planets, and to mark the phase of Venus as 
seen from the earth—whether a crescent, a half 
moon, or a gibbous phase. I then adjust the 
equatorial telescope for Venus, if she is within 
the range of our view, and show him the planet 
with the same phase in the heavens. "This exhibi- 
tion never fails to gratify every observer, and to 
produce conviction. But it can seldom be made, 
if we must wait until the planet be visible to the 
naked eye, and capable of being viewed by a 
common telescope; for it is sometimes invisible to 
the naked eye, for nearly one-half of its course 
from one conjunction to another. Beside, the 
phases of this planet are more distinctly marked 
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in the daytime. when near the meridian, than 
either in the morning or evening, when at a low 
altitude, in which case it appears glaring and un- 
defined, on account of the brilliancy of its light, 
and the undulating vapors near the horizon, 
through which it is seen. As actual observations 
en the planets in the heavens make’a deeper and 
more convincing impression on the mind of a 
young person, than mere diagrams or verbal ex- 
planations, I consider an equatorial telescope, in 
conjunction with a celestial globe and an orrefy, 
asvessentially necessary to every teacher of as- 
tronomy; as, independently of its use, now hinted 
at, it is the best and most comprehensive instru- 
ment for conveying an idea of the practical oper- 
ations of this science. It may be made to serve 
thé general purposes of a transit instrument, a 
quadrant, an equal altitude instrument, a theo- 
dolite, an azimuth instrument, a level, and an ac- 
curate universal sun-dial. It serves for taking the 
right ascensions and declinations of the heavenly 
bodies, and for conveying a clear idea of these 
operations. It may be made to point to any phe- 
nomena in the heavens whose declination and 
right ascension are known; and, in this way, the 
planets Mercury, Herschel, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, 
and Vesta, a small comet, or any other body not 
easily distinguished by the naked eye, may be 
readily pointed out.* 

The cause of the variely of seasons may next be 
explained and illustrated. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, by mere diagrams and verbal explanations, 
to convey a clear idea on the subject; and there- 

fore some appropriate machinery must be resorted 
to, in order to assist the mind in forming its con- 
ceptions on this point. The difficulty is, to con- 
ceive how the sun can enlighten the North Pole 
without intermission, during one half of the year, 
and the South Pole during the other, while the 
poles of the earth never shift their position, but 
are directed invariably to the same points of the 
heavens. ‘This is frequently attempted to be illus- 
trated by means of a brass hoop with a candle pla- 
ced in its center, and a small terrestrial globe car- 
ried round it having its axis inclined to the brass 
circle, which is intended to represent the orbit of 
the earth. But this exhibition requires some dex- 
terity to conduct it aright, and after all is not 
quite satisfactory. An orrery, having all the re- 
quisite movements by wheel-work, and where the 
Earth moves with its axis parallel to itself and in- 
clined to the plane of the ecliptic, is the best in- 
strument for illustrating all the variety of the sea- 
sons. When such a machine cannot be procured 
for this purpose, its place may be supplied by a 
neat little instrument, called a Tellurium, which 
has been manufactured for many years past by 
Messrs. Jones, Holburn, London, and may be 
purchased for about thirty shillings. This instru- 
ment’consists of a brass ball representing the sun 
—which may be occasionally. screwed off, and a 
lamp substituted in its place—an ivory ball repre- 
senting the earth, having the circles of the sphere 
drawn upon it, a small ballrepresenting the moon, 
and about eight wheels, pinions, and circles. Jt 
exhibits the annual motion of the earth, and the 
moon revolving around it, with its different phases, 
the causes of eclipses, the retrograde motion of the 
moon’s nodes, and the inclination of its orbit to 
the plane of the ecliptic. The earth is movable 





* A small Equatorial, having the Horizontal, Declination 
and Equatorial circles about six inches diameter, surmount. 
ed with a twenty-inch achromatic telescope, with magni. 
fying powers of form 30 to 80 times, may be procured for 
about fifteen or sixteen guineas, which will serve every cen- 
eral purpos¢ in teaching astronomy, Z 
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on an axis inclined 231g degrees to the ecliptic, 
and its axis preserves its parallelism during its 
course round the sun. The seasons are exhibited 
on this instrument as follows:—the index, which, 
points out the sun’s place and the day of the month, 
is placed at the 21st March, the time of the vernal 
equinox, and the north and south poles of the earth 
are placed exactly under theterminator, or boundary 
between light and darkness. When the machinery 
is moved by the hand until the index points to the 
Qst of June, the time of the summer solstice, 
then the North Polar regions appear within the 
boundary of light, and the South Polar within the 
boundary of darkness. Turning the machine un- 
til the index points to September 23d, both poles 
again appear on the boundary of light and dark- 
ness. Moving it onto December 21st, the Arctic 
circle appears in darkness, andthe Antarctic in the 
light. During these motions, the earth’s axis 
keeps parallel to itself, pointing uniformly in the 
same direction. This exhibition is quite satisfac- 
tory and convincing; the only objection to the in- 
strument is, that it is small,—about eight or nine 
inches diameter—and, consequently, will admit 
only four or five individuals ata time to inspect 
itsmovements with distinctness. 

A full and specific description should next be 
given of all the facts connected with the solar 
system—the distances and magnitudes of the sun 
and planets—their annual and diurnal revolutions 
—the solar spots—the belts and satellites of Jupi- 
ter—the rings of Saturn—the phases of Venus— 
the spots of Mars, and the mountains and cavities 
of the Moon. After which some details might be 
given of the facts which have been ascertained re- 
specting comets, variable stars, double and treble 
stars, new stars, stars once visible which have dis- 
appeared, and the numerous nebule which are 
dispersed through different regions of the heavens. 
The pupils should now be gratified with a view of 
some of these objects through good telescopes. A 
telescope, magnifying about 30 times. will show 
the satellites of Jupiter, the crescent of Venus, the 
solar spots, and the ragged appearance of the Moon. 
With a magnifying power of 60 or70, the ring of 
Saturn, the belts of Jupiter, the shadows of the lu- 
nar mountains, and cavities, and all the phases of 
Venus, may be distinguished. But the views of 
these objects obtained by such magnifying powers 
are unsatisfactory. No telescope should be select- 
ed for this purpose less than a31¢ feet Achromat- 
ic, with powers varying from 40 to 180 or 200 
times.* A power of 150 is a very good medium 
for inspecting all the more interesting phenomena 
of the heavens. With this power, distinct and 
satisfactory views may be obtained of the solar 
spots, the phases of Mercury, Venus, and Mars, 
the belts, and sometimes the spots of Jupiter, and 
the shadows of his satellites, the ring and some of 
the moons and belts of Saturn, the spots of Mars, 
the minute hills and cavities of the moon, several 
of the double stars, and many of the most remark- 
able nebule. To perceive distinctly the division 
of Saturn’s ring, requires a power of at least 200 
times. In exhibitingstch objects to the young, 
especially when the lower powers are used, some 
attention is requisite to adjust the instrument to 
distinct vision, as their eyes are generally more 
convex than the eyes of persons advanced in life, 
and those who ate short sighted will require an 
adjustment different from that of others. Unless 

f 

* An Achromatic telescope of this description, with an 
object-glass 45 inches focal distance, and about three inches 
diameter, with 4 or 5 magnifying powers; with a brass tube 


mounted on a brass tripod, may be purchased in London, for 
25 guineas, 
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this circumstance be attended to, their views of 
celestial phenomena will frequently be unsatisfac- 
tory and obscure. In exhibiting the surface of 
the moon, the period of half moon, or a day or 
two before or after it, should generally be selected; 
as it is only at such periods that the shadows of 
the mountains and vales, and the circular ridges, 
can be most distinctly perceived. At the time of 
full moon, its hemisphere presents only a variega- 
ted appearance of darker and brighter streaks, 
and no shadows are discernible; so that, from the 
telescopic appearance of the full moon, we could 
scarcely determine whether or not its surface 
were diversified with mountains and vales. 
Previous to exhibiting the moon through a tele- 
scope, it may be proper to give the observers an 
idea of some particular objects they will see, on 
which their attention should be fixed, and from 
which they should deduce certain conclusions. 
For, a view of the moon, for the first time, through 
a powerful telescope, is apt to overpower the eye 
and to produce a confused and indistinct percep- 
tion. As one of the peculiarities of the lunar sur- 
face consists in the numerous cavities and plains 
surrounded with circular ridges of mountains, and 
insulated mountains rising from a level surface— 
an idea of the shadows and circumstances, by 
which these objects are indicated, should be previ- 
ously communicated. This may bedone by means 
of a saucer, the top of a small circular box, or 
any other object which may represent a plain sur- 
rounded by a circular ridge. In the middle of 
any of these objects, may be placed a small peg to 
represent a mountain. ‘hen placing a candle at 
the distance of a foot or two, so as to shine oblique- 
ly upon the objects, the inside of a circular dish 
farthest from the candle will be seen enlightened, 
while a considerable portion of the bottom will be 
covered by the shadow thrown upon it by the side 
next the candle, and the shadow of the peg will 
be seen verging toward the enlightened side. 
This previous exhibition will give them an idea of 
the form of some of the mountains and vales on 
the lunar surface, and enable them to appreciate 
the nature of those striking inequalities which 
appear near the boundary between the dark and 
enlightened parts of the moon. Other objects 
which diversify the moon’s surface may be repre- 
sented and illustrated in a similar manner, and 
sufficient time should be allowed to every observer 
for taking a minute inspection of all the varieties 
on the lunar disc. Thesolar spots may be viewed 
with ease, by interposing a colored glass between 
the eye and the image of the sun; but, in looking 
through the telescope in the ordinary way, they 
can be perceived by only one individual at a time. 
In order to exhibit them to a company of 30 or 40 
persons at once, the image of the sun may be 
thrown on a white wall or screen. I have gene- 
rally exhibited them in the following manner. 


To a 314 feet Achromatic telescope, Lapply a di- | 


agonal eye-piece, which has a plain metallic spec- 
ulum placed at half a right-angle to the axis of 
the telescope. By this eye-piece. after the room 
has been darkened as much as possible, the image 
of the sun and his spots is thrown upon the roof 
of the apartment, which forms a beautiful circle 
of light, and exhibits all the spots which then hap- 
pen to diversify his surface. His apparent diur- 
nal motion is also represented, along with the mo- 
tions of any thin fleeces of @uds which may 
happen to cross his disc. In this way, too, the 
proportional magnitudes of the spots may be mea- 
gured, and compared with the diameter of the sun, 
and, of course, their real magnitudes ascertained. 
In illustrating the phenomena of the planetary 
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system by means of orreries, planetariums, and 
lunariums, great care should be taken to guard the 
young against the false and imperfect conceptions 
of the magnitudes and distances of the planets, 
which such instruments have a tendency to con- 


vey. No orrery, of a portable size, can represent, 


at the same time, both the proportional distances 
and relative magnitudes of the different planets. 
Even those large machines designated Hidoura- 
niums and Transparent Orreries afford no correct 
views of these particulars; and some of # 

convey very erroneous and distorted concept 

of the relations of the solar system, where it is 
the chief design to dazzle the eye with a splendid 
show. In some of these exhibitions I have seen 
the stars represented as if they had been scattered 
through different parts of the planetary system. 
—An orrery representing the proportional dis- 
tances and magnitudes of the sun and planets 
would require to be more than three miles in 
diameter; and, even on this scale, Jupiter would 
be less than 3 inches diameter, the Earth a quar- 
ter of an inch, or about the size of a small pea, and 
Mercury only about the dimensions of the head 
of a small pin, while the sun would require to be 
represented by a ball 30 inches in diameter—in 
which case all the planets would be invisible from 
the center of the system. To correct, in some 
measure, the erroneous ideas which a common 
orrery isapt to convey, the magnitudes and dis- 
tances should be separately represented. Suppose 
a celestial globe, 18 inches in diameter, to repre- 
sent the Sun, Jupiter will be represented by a ball 
about 14-5 inch diameter; Saturn, by one of 1% 
inch; Herschel, by one of about 34 inch; the Earth, 
by a ball of 1-6 inch, or somewhat less than a 
small pea; Venus, by a ball of nearly the same 


size; Mars, by a globule of about zg inch; Mer- 
cury, by a globule of 7's, and the Moon by a still 


smaller globule of gy inch in diameter. These 
three last might be represented by three different 
sizes of pin-heads. When balls of these sizes are 
placed adjacent to an 18-inch globe, and com- 
pared with it, an impressive idea is conveyed of 
the astonishing magnitude of the sun, which is 
500 times greater than all the planets, satellites, 
and comets, taken together. The proportional 
distances may be represented as follows. At one 
end of a table, 9 feet ig length, fix a ball upon a 
pillar to represent the sun; at 2 inches from the 
sun’s ball, place another to represent Mercury; 
at 314 inches; Venus; at 5 inches, the Earth; at 
71g inches, Mars; at 25 inches, Jupiter; at 4714 
inches, or about 4 feet, Saturn; and, at 95 inches, 
or about 8 feet from the sun’s ball, place one to 
represent Herschel. This will convey a pretty cor- 
rect idea of the proportional distances from the sun 
of the principal primary planets. The distances of 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, might likewise be 
represented, if judged expedient; but as their or- 
bits are more eccentric than those of the other 
planets, and some of them cross each other, they 
cannot be accurately represented. When orreries, 
or telescopes cannot be procured for exhibiting the 
celestial motions and phenomena to which I have 
alluded, some of these objects, such as the rings 
of Saturn, the belts and moons of Jupiter, the 
phases of Venus, the Moon, and some of the 
constellations, may be represented in a dark room 
by means of the phantasmagoria. But the repre- 
sentations made by this instrument form but a 
rude and paltry substitute for the exhibitions 
presented by the orrery and the telescope, and 
need never be resorted to, except for amusement, 
where these instruments can be obtained. 
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It might next be expedient to communicate to 
the pupil an idea of the nature of a parallax, to pre- 
pare him for understanding the modé by which 


the distances and magnitudes of the heavenly 
bodies are ascertained. This might be done by 


fixing a pole or staff, with a pointed top, in a. 


arden or large area, opposite a wall or hedge, 
FG, Fig. 1, and, desiring one of the pupils to 
take his station at A, and another at B, and to 
direct their eyes to the points on the wall which 
appear in a line with the top of the pole, when 
the one stationed at A will perceive it to coincide 
with the point C, and the other stationed at B 


Fig. 1. 
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will perceive it at D. They may be told that CD 
is the parallax, or the difference of the apparent 
place of the pole P, when viewed from the posi- 
tions A and B, which is measured by the angle 
C P D; and that, if the distance between A 
and B were measured, and the number of de- 
degrees or minutes in the angle C P D or A 
P B ascertained, the distance between the pole 
and any of the stations can be easily deter- 
mined. This may be easily applied to the case 
of the heavenly bodies by means of such a dia- 
eae as Fig. 2, where H I K represents the 

arth, M the Moon, P a planet. and S$ Ta quad- 
rant of the starry heavens. It is evident, that, 
if the moon be viewed from the surface of the 
earth at H, she will appear in the heavens at the 
point a: but if she be viewed from the center C, 
she will be seen at the point b, the angle a M b 
being the angle of parallax. This angle being 


found, which is the same as the angle H MC, 


Fig. 2. 
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and the base line H C, or the earth’s semidiameter 
being known, which is nearly 4000 miles—the 
length of the line H M, or the distance of the 
moon, can be easily determined. It may be 
proper also to state that the farther any heavenly 
body is distant from the earth, the less is its 
parallax. Hence the parallaxes of the sun and 
planets are all much less than that of the moon, 
which is the nearest celestial body to the earth. 
Thus, the parallax ¢ d of the planet P is less than 
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that of the Moon, M, and the same principle 
likewise holds true with respect to all terrestrial 
objects. This subject may soon be rendered 
quite plain to the pupil, by familiar illustrations, 
in connection with a few instructions on the na- 
ture and properties of triangles, and the first prin- 


ciples of trigonometry. — ; 
I have been somewhat particular in some of the 
hints thrown out above, because it is of some im- 


portance that the young should have clear and 
impressive conceptions of every object presented 
to their view, in every step of their progress on 
this subject, and not depend merely on the asser- 
tions or the positions announced by their teachers; 
and because such a train of observations and ex- 
perimental illustrations has seldom been attended 
to, in attempting to convey to the juvenile mind 
a popular view of the leading facts of astronomy. 
After the pupil has acquired a knowledge of the 
subjects to which I have adverted, an intelligent 
teacher will find little difficulty in gradually un- 
folding to him the doctrines and facets in relation 
to solar aud lunar eclipses—the tides—the form 
of the planetary orbits—the nature of refraction 
—the divisions of time—the mensuration of the 
earth— centrifugal and centripetal forces— the 
circles of the celestial sphere—and various other 
particulars connected with astronomical science. 

In illustrating the principles and exhibiting the 
objects of astronomy, the pious and intelligent 
teacher will have frequent opportunities of im- 
pressing upon the minds of his pupils the most 
sublime ideas of the Perfections of the Creator, 
and of the Extent and Grandeur of his Empire, 
and of inspiring them with Love, Admiration, 
and Reverence; and such opportunities ought 
never to be neglected. When descanting on the 
number and magnificence of the celestial world, 
he may very appropriately take occasion to im- 


‘press them with the idea of the littleness of this 


earth, and its comparative insignificance, when 
placed in competition with the numerous and 
more resplendent worlds and systems which com- 
pose the universe ; and, consequently, with the 
folly and madness of ambition, and of all those 
warlike schemes and ferocious contentions, of 
which our world has been the melancholy thea- 
He may occasionally expatiate a little on the 
folly of pride, and its inconsistency with the 
character and circumstances of man, when we 
consider his comparative ignorance, and the low 
station which he holds in the scale of creation— 
and the reasonableness of cultivating a spirit -of 
humility in the presence of that Almighty Being 
whose “glory is above the heavens,’’ and “whose 
kingdom ruleth over. all,’? when we consider, 
that, when compared with the myriads ef more 
exalted intelligences that people the universe, we 
are only like a few atoms in the immensity of 
space. He may direct their attention to the in- 
finitely diversified scenes of grandeur and felicity 
which the universe must contain, since its range 
is so extensive and its objects so’ magnificent; 
and to the evidence which these facts afford, that 
the Creator has it in his power to gratify his 
rational offspring with new objects, and new 
sources of ‘enjoyment, during every period of 
infinite duration—In short, he may excite them, 
from such considerations, to aspire after that more 
glorious state of existence where the works of 
Omnipotence will be more fully unfolded, and to 
cultivate those holy principles and dispositions 
which will qualify them for mingling in the 
society and engaging in the employments of the 
heavenly world. Such instructions, when amal- 
gamated with Christian views and motives, could 
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not fail of producing a beneficial impression on 
the susceptible hearts of the young, which might, 
in some measure, influence their conduct and 
train of thought through all the remaining peri- 
ods of their lives.* 
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Tur object of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy is to investigate the phenomena of the 
material world, in order to discover their causes, 
and the laws by which the Almighty directs the 
movements of the universe; and to apply the 
observations and discoveries we make to useful 
purposes in human life, and to expand our views 
of the perfections and operations of the Creator. 
This department of study has generally been 
divided into the following subordinate ‘branches, 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 
Meteorology, Acoustics, Optics, Electricity, Gal- 
vanism, and Magnetism. This is a subject, the 
popular and experimental parts of which may be 
rendered highly entertaining and instructive to 
the minds of the young. But, however important 
the subject in all its branches may be to the regu- 
lar scientific student, it would be inexpedient to 
attempt conveying more than a general view of 
the more popular parts of it to young persons 
from the age of ten to the age of fourteen, 
although many of the experiments connected 
with it may, with propriety, be exhibited even to 
children of an earlier age, in order to excite a 
taste for the study of natural science. Experi- 
mental illustrations of the subjects of Natural 
Philosophy sometimes require an extensive appa- 
ratus, which cannot be procured but at a consi- 
derable expense; but there are many interesting 
experiments, illustrative of scientific principles 
and facts, which can be performed with very 





* The most celebrated writers on Astronomy are Long, 
Ferguson, La Caille, Martin, O. Gregory, Vince, Herschel, 
Robison, La Lande, La Place, Biot, and various others. 
Popular works on this subject, which may be put into the 
hands of young persons, are such as the following:—Lergu- 
son’s “Gentleman and Lady’s Astronomy”—Martin’s ‘“Gen- 
tleman and Lady’s Philosophy,” vol. i.—Bonnycastle’s 
“Introduction to Astronomy”—Mrs. Brian’s “Astronomy” 
—‘The Wonders of the Heavens”—Gregory’s “Astronomi- 
eal Lessons,” &c. But none of these works are adapted to 
the purpose of teaching. The best treatise of this kind I 
have seen, calenlated to be a text-book for an intelligent 
teacher, is a work entitled “The Geography of the Hea- 
vens,” by Elijah H. Burrit, A. M., lately published at 
Hurtford, State of Connecticut. This volume comprises 
342 closely printed pages, large 18mo., and several appro- 
priate wood-cuts. Itcontains a very full and lucid descrip- 
tion of all the particulars respecting the different constella- 
tions and principal stars, the general principles of astronomy, 
the facts connected with the solar system, problems, astro- 
nomical tables, and almost everything that can be deemed 
interesting to the general student. Every page contains 
Questions, as exercises for the judgment of the pupil. It is 
accompanied by a large and beautiful Atlas, 16 inches by 14, 
containing 7 Planispheres or Maps of the Heavens: 1. The 
visible heavens in October, November, and December. 2. 
Do. in January, February, and March. 3. Do. in April, 
May, and June. 4. Do. in July, August, and September. 
5. The visible heavens in the North Polar Regions for each 
month of the year. 6. Do. in the South Polar Regions. 7, 
Planisphere of the whole heavens on Mercator’s projection. 
“The first four maps are so constructed, that the pupil in 
using them must suppose himself to face the south, and to 
hold them directly over head, in such a@nanner that the top 
of the map should be toward the norti, and the bottom to- 
ward the south.” In the construction of these maps, and 
in the composition of the work, the latest discoveries have 
been carefully inserted. This work, since its’ first. publica- 
tion in 1833, has had an extensive sale inthe United States, 
and been introduced iato many respectable seminaries. 
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simple apparatus; and at little expense; and all 
that I propose, under this article, is to suggest a 
few of those experiments which almost every 
teacher may have it in his power to perform. 

In the department of Mechanics,—illustrations 
might be given of the mechanical powers, which 
are generally arranged under the heads of the lever, 
the pulley, the wheel and azis, the inclined plane, 
the wedge, and the screw. A simple apparatus 
for illustrating these powers could easily be con- 
structed by an ingenious mechanic, at a trifling 
expense, and might be rendered conducive both 
to the entertainment and instruction of the 
young. In particular, the nature and power of 
the lever, and the principle on which it acts, 
should be minutely explained, by experimental 
illustrations, and by showing its effects in the 
common operations of life. A long bar of iron 
or hard wood might be erected on a steady ful- 
crum, and placed in the area adjacent to the 
school, which might serve both for amusement 
and for illustrating the power of the lever. This 
bar might be divided into feet or half feet, or any 
convenient number of equal parts, and so con- 
structed that any of those parts might be placed 
upon the fulcrum. By such a lever the different 
powers to be applied at distances from the ful- 
crum, when a weight is to be raised, might be 
familiarly illustrated. A seat or swing might be 
fixed at one end of the beam, on which a boy 
might sit, while some of his companions, toward 
the other end, applied different powers or weights 
at different distances from the fulcrum, as a coun- 
terpoise; which would suggest various calcula- 
tions respecting the powers requisite to be applied 
in any given case, according to the distance from 
the point of support. It will tend to excite their 
interest in this subject, when they are informed 
that scissors, pinchers, snuffers, oars, the balance, 
the see-saw, doors turning on hinges, the rudders 
of ships, cutting-lknives, fixed at one end, and the 
bones of the arm, arevall so many different kinds 
of levers; and that the operations of quarrying 
stones, raising great weights, poking the fire, 
rowing a boat, digging the ground, and such like, 
are all performed on the principle of this mecha- 
nical power. Similar contrivances might be 
adopted for illustrating the wheel and azle and 
other powers. A knowledge of the mechanical 
powers may be useful to every individual, what- 
ever may be his trade or profession in future life, 
but particularly to these who may afterward 
engage in the arts of carpentry, architecture, 
mining, engineering, and other operations where 
a knowledge of the mechanical powers is essen- 
tially requisite; and the impressions made upon 
their minds in early life by familiar’ illustrations 
of these powers, would tend to facilitate their 
study of such objects when they, became the more 
particular objects of their attention. 

The fundamental principles of Hydrostatics and 
Hydraulics might be familiarly illustrated by a 
variety of simple experiments, some of which 
might be rendered extremely amusing. That 
fluids press in all dfrections—that their pressure 
is in proportion to their perpendicular hight—that 
a small quantity of a fluid may be made to coun- 
terpoise any quantity, however great—that a fluid 
specifically lighter than another will float upon 
its surface—that the surface of all fluids which 
communicate with each other will be on the same 
level—that the velocity with which water spouts 
from holes in the side of a vessel, is in proportion 
to the square root of the distance of the holes 
below the surface of the water:—These, and simi- 
lar positions, along with the principles on which 
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syphons, jets, and artificial fountains act, can be 
illustrated with an apparatus which every intelli- 
gent teacher, if he has the least.share of mechani- 
cal ingenuity, can easily construct for himself, 
with the assistance of glass vessels, which are to 
be found in almost every family. To show that 
water will find its level, and rise to the same hight 
in tubes which have a communication, an instru- 
mont similar to the following, Fig. 1, may be 


Fig, 1. 9 


I 


ian 


constructed:—A B and E D are two tubes which 
have a communication with each other by means 
of the tube B D; if water is poured into the tube 
A B, it will run through the tube B D, and stand 
at the same elevation in the tube E D. To save 
expense, the tube B D may be made of wood, and 
plugged up at both ends; and the glass tubes A B, 
E D, fixed into it at each end with cement; and 
if BD be made flat on its under part, it will 
stand on a table without requiring any support. 
An instrument to show that a small portion of 
water will counterbalance a large quantity, may 
be made as follows:—A B, Fig. 2, is a vessel 
Fig. 2. which may be 

A either square or 

round, and which 

may be made 

either of wood or 

tin-plate; C D is 

a glass tube of a 

narrow bore, ce- 

mented into the 

short tube 4H, 

which communi- 

cates with the 

large vessel ; if 

water be poured 

into either of 

these, it will stand 

at the same hight 

in both, which 

proves, that the 

small quantity of 

water in the tube 
CD, balances the 
large quantity in 
the vessel A B, and 
illustrates what has 
been termed the 
hydrostatical para- 
dox. Jets and foun- 
tains may be re- 
presented and jl- 
Justrated by such 
an instrument as 
Fig. 3, where A B 
is the reservoir, 
and CDE a tube 
connected with it, 
bentat right angles 
at D; when these 
are filled with 
water—the finger having previously been pressed 
upon the opening F—as soon as the finger is 
removed, the water rises in a jet, nearly to the 
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hight of the fountain, A B.. A jet may likewise 
be produced by the instrument recommended, 
Fig 1, by plugging up the tube E D, and opening 
ahole at C, when a jet will arise after the tubes 
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are filled with water. 
quantities and velocities of water spouting at dif- 
ferent distances from the surface of a reservoir, 
such a vessel as that represented above may be 
used. The water will issue from the orifice at C 
with greater velocity, and consequently in greater 
quantity than at B or A; if the orifice C be four 
times as deep below the surface as the orifice A, 
it will discharge twice as much water in a given 
time as A, because 2 is the square root of 4; if the 
orifice B be in the center of the column of water, 
it will project the water to the greatest horizontal 
distance. The vessel here represented may be 
made either of wood or of tin-plate, and if a bent 
tube be inserted at D, and the holes A B © shut 
up, it may serve to exhibit a jet d’eau. The cup 
of Tantalus, the fountain at command, the hydrau- 
lic dancers and divers, and other entertaining de- 
vices might also be exhibited, and a¢companied 
with explanations of the principles on which they 
act. By such means, several of the leading prin- 
ciples of hydrostatics might be easily impressed 
upon the youthful mind, and would doubtless be 
found of practical utility in future life, provided 
the teacher is careful to show, by familiar ex- 
amples, how they explain many of the pheno- 
mena of nature and operations of art. 

The science of Pneumatics affords scope for 
many curious discussions and experiments re- 
specting the air and atmospherica! phenomena, 
which may be rendered interesting to the young. 
In illustrating the pressure, elasticity, and other 
properties of the atmosphere, the assistance of 
the air-pump, with its usual apparatus is highly 
desirable; as, without it, some of the most inte- 
resting experiments on this subject cannot be 
performed. But where this instrament, on ac- 
count of its expense, cannot be procured, various 
useful and entertaining experiments may be ex- 
hibited by means of a simple apparatus which 
almost every one can procure. For example, the 
pressure of the atmosphere may be proved to the 
conviction of every one by such simple experi- 
ments as the following:—The common experi- 
ment of filling a wine-glass with water, covering 
its mouth with a piece of paper, and then in- 
verting it, is quite decisive of the atmospheric 
pressure; for the paper underneath, instead of 
being convex by the pressure of the water within, 
is concave, by the pressure of the atmosphere 
from without; and no other cause can be assigned 
why the water is supported in the glass. Another 
simple experiment, where no paper is employed, 
proves the same fact: Take a glass tube, two or 
three feet long, with a narrow bore; put one end 
of it into a vessel of water, put your mouth to 
the other’ end, and make a deep inspiration until 
the air is drawn out of the tube, when the water 
will rush to the top of the tube; then place your 
thumb on the top to prevent the access of air 
from above, and when the other end of the tube 
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is taken out of the water, the column of water 
will be suspended in the tube by the atmospheric 
pressure, although the lower end of it is open. 
When the air is sucked out of the tube, a vacuum 
is produced, and the external air, pressing upon 
the surface of the water in the vessel, forces it to 
the top of the tube; the thumb being applied 
prevents the air pressing’ tl down, and 
the atmospheric pressure on fl prevents 
the water from running out. 17 
proved by the following experi Let a piece 
of burning paper be put into a wine-glass, so as 
to rarefy or exhaust the air, and while it is still 
burning, press the palm of the hand against the 
mouth of the glass, when it will adhere with a 
considerable degree of force, by the pressure of 
the atmosphere on the bottom and sides of the 
glass. This experiment may be varied as fol- 
lows: Pour a certain quantity of water into a 
saucer; invert a wine-glass over a piece of burn- 
ing paper or burning brandy, and, after holding 
it a short time in the flame, place it in the saucer, 
when the water will rush up into the glass in 
consequence of the atmospheric pressure, as it 
did in the glass tube when it was exhausted of 
its air by suction. These and similar experi- 
ments, which every one may perform, are as 
decisive proofs of the atmospheric pressure as 
those which are performed by means of the air- 
pump. Such experiments, when conducted by 
intelligent teachers, may easily be applied to the 
explanation of the causes of certain natural and 
artificial processes, such as the firm adherence 
of two polished surfaces—the action of a boy’s 
sucker in lifting large stones—the operation of 
cupping—the process of a. child’s sucking its 
mother’s breast—the effects produced by cements 
—the rise of water in pumps—the firm adhesion 
of snails and shell-fish to rocks and stones—the 
action of syphons—what is termed suction, as 
when we take a draught of water from a run- 
ning stream—the fact, that a cask will not run, 
in certain cases, unless an opening is made in its 
top—and many similar processes, some of which 
will be found of considerable practical utility. 
The elasticity of the air may be proved by such 
experiments as these:—Take a bladder, and fill it 
with air by blowing into it, and then apply a force 
to the sides of it, so as to compress it into a 
smaller space; when the force is removed, it im-« 
mediately expands and fills the same space as 
before. This experiment proves, not only.the 
elasticity of air, but that, though invisible, it is 
as much a material substance as wood or iron; 
for no force can bring the sides together, without 
breaking the bladder, although the parts of an 
empty bladder may be squeezed into any shape. 
The same thing is proved by the following experi- 
ment:—Open a pair of common bellows, and then 
stop the nozzle, so that no air can rush out—and 
no force whatever can bring the parts. together, 
without bursting the leather, or unstopping the 
nozzle. 
may be shown, by placing before a strong fire a 
bladder with a small quantity of air, when the 
small portion of air Will expand, until the bladder 
appear quite full and ready to burst. These ex- 
periments may be applied to the explanation of 
such phenomena as the following:—Why the 
compressed air between the liquid and the cork, 
in a bottle of beer or ale, burs** forth in the form 
of froth when the cork is drawn—why fishes, in 
consequence of their air-bladders, are enabled to 
rise and sink in the water—and why the carcass 
of a man that has been drowned, in a few days 
rises and floats on the surface for a short time, 
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That heat increases the elasticity of air, } 
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and then sinks to rise no more. The compressi- 
bility of air may be shown, by taking a glass tube 
which is open only at one end, and of course full 
of air, and plunging the open end into a vessel 
of water, when the water will be seen to have 
risen to a small hight, near the bottom of the 
tube, which proves that the air which filled the 
whole length of the tube is compressed by the 
water, into a smaller space. In a similar way 
the principle of the diving-bell may be illustrated. 
Let A B, Fig. 1, represent a large tumbler or 
drinking-glass, which may be. nearly filled with 
water. Place a piece of cork on the surface of 
the water, and over the cork an ale-glass C 
D, with its mouth downward, then push the 
glass perpendiculary down toward the bottom of 
the tumbler, and the 
cork will. appear swim- 
ming’ a little above the 
bottom; plainly indica- 
ting that there is no 
water above it in the 
ale-glass, which is pre- 
vented from entering 
by the resistance of-the 
air within. The water 
in the tumbler may re- 
present the water of a 
river or of the sea; the 
ale-glass may represent 
the diving-bell, in which 
a person may sit with 
safety in the depths of 
the sea without touch- 
ing the water, provided 
fresh air be ‘supplied. 
A small quantity of 
water will be found to SA 
have entered the ale-glass, and the deeper it is 
plunged in any vessel the higher will the water 
rise within it. At the depth of 33 feet, where 
the pressure: of the atmosphere is doubled, a 
diving-bell will be half filled with water—at the 
depth of 66 feet, it will be two-thirds filled—at 
the depth of 99 feet, it will be three-fourths filled, 
and so on in proportion to the depth; which shows 
the propriety of having this vessel in the form of 
a bell, that the perpendicular hight of the water 
may be as little as possible. The following sim- 
ple experiment illustrates the pressure of the 
atmosphere ina mode somewhat different from 
those already stated. Procure a tin vessel about 
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six or seven inches long, and three in diameter, 
having its mouth about a quarter of an inch wide, 
as EF, Fig. 2. In its bottom make a number of 


Fig. 2. 







































































small holes, about the diameter of a common 
sewing-needle. Plunge this vessel in water, and 
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when full cork it up, so that no air can enter at 
the top. So long as it remains corked, no water 
will run out—the pressure of the atmosphere at 
the bottom preventing it; but as soon as it is 
uncorked, the water will issue from the small 
holes in the bottom, by the pressure of the air 
from above. The same experiment may be made 
by means of a tube, seven or eight inches long, 
and about three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 
having two or three small holes in its bottom; 
and another tube, G H, Fig 3, of the same di- 
mensions, having a small hole in each side, I K, 
will illustrate the lateral pressure of the atmo- 
sphere—the water being retained when it is 
corked, and running out when the cork is re- 
moved. It. will likewise illustrate the lateral 
pressure of water and other liquids. 

Several amusing experiments may also be per- 
formed by means of syphons, when concealed in 
drinking-cups and other vessels; and the utility 
of the principle on which they act may be illus- 
trated in certain practical operations. For ex- 
ample, their use may be shown in conveying 
water over a rising ground. In Fig. 4, let M 
represent a pond or pool of water, in a quarry or 
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other situation, which is wished to be drained, and 
where there is no declivity or lower ground adja- 
cent to which the water can be conveyed—it may 
be carried over the rising ground M N, by means 
of the syphon M N L; provided the perpendicular 
elevation N P above the level of the pool M, does 
not exceed thirty-two feet, for to that hight only 
will the water rise in the syphon by the pressure 
of the atmosphere; and provided that the end of 
the syphon at L descends a little way beyond the 
level of the pool at M,—in which case, when the 
syphon is filled, the water will rush out at L, so 
long as any remains in the pond. In the same 
way may be shown how a cask of liquor may be 
decanted by a syphon placed in a hole made in 
its upper side. The use of the syphon might 
likewise be shown when placed in a reverse posi- 
tion, as in Fig. 5, when it may be applied to the 





purpose of conveying water from a fountain at 
R, along a hollow or valley to a house, S, at the 
same hight on the other side of the valley; and 
however deep or broad the valley may be, the water 
may in this manner be conveyed, provided the 
syphon is sufficiently strong near its lower parts 
to sustain the perpendicular pressure of the water. 

The following simple and interesting experi- 
ment might be exhibited to show the effects of the 
expansion of air. Procure a common Florence 
flask, F G, Fig. 6, and pour into it a large wine- 
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glassful of water; then take a tube, I H, bent at 
the top, H, like. a small syphon, and fasten it air- 
tight into the mouth of the flask, I, so that its 
bottom may be immersed in the water at K, but 
not touching the bottom of the flask. Then im- 
merse the flask into a vessel of 
very hot water, when in conse- 
_ quence of the expansion of the 
‘in the flask, the water at K 
will be forced up into the tube 
I H, where it is received into a 
wine-glass at H. Holding the 
wine-glass, into which the water 
is now received, at the end of the 
tube, as represented in the figure, 
take the flask out of the hot wa- 
ter, and plunge it into another 
vessel full of cold water, and the 
water in the wine-glass will be 
thrown back into the bottom of 
the flask, by the pressure of the 
atmosphere on its surface at H. 
The flask may then be again im- 
mersed in the hot water, when 
the water at its bottom will be 
thrown up into the wine-glass, as 
before, and the operations may 
be repeated as often as judged expedient. This 
experiment when dextrously performed, seldom 
fails to produce a pleasing effect upon the specta- 
tors, especially when the water is tinged with a red 
color, by means of the sulphuric or any other acid 
dropped into an infusion of red cabbage.* 

The science of Optics affords scope for many 
delightful and interesting experiments; but some 
of its instruments are very expensive. I shall 
therefore state only a few simple exhibitions and 
experiments which can be made ata trifling ex- 
pense. Before the teacher. can illustrate any of 
the principles of this science by experiment, it 
will be requisite that he provide himself with a 
few convex lenses, some of short and. others of 
pretty long focal distances. For example, double 
or plano-convex glasses, 1g inch, 1 inch, 3 and 4 
inches, focal distance, which may be made to 
illustrate the construction of a compound micro- 
scope, as I have elsewhere shown in my work, 
“On the Improvement of Society.”’ Also lenses, 
from 3 to 6 or 8 feet focus, to illustrate the con- 
struction of a telescope, and the nature of a camera 
obscura; and two or three concave mirrors for 


















































































* In arranging and performing such:simple experiments as 
those above stated, it is expedient that the teacher or ope- 
rator should know how to cut vials and glass tubes, and to 
form syphons, The neck of a common vial may be cut off 
so as to form a tube, by slightly indenting a portion of the 
circumference with the sharp edge of a common file, and 
then, with the point of a hot iron, beginning at the inden- 
tion, go round the circumference of the vial, and the head 
will at once be separated from the body. Otherwise, tie a 
thread which has been steeped in turpentine or spirits of 
wine, firmly round the mouth of the vial, then set fire to it, 
and the operation is performed. In the same manner, lon 
glass tubes may be cut into any lengths. If the tubes be o 
a small diameter, it is only requisite to indent them with a 
file at the point where they are intended to be cut, and then 
holding one end of the tube in the left hand, give a blow 
with the right on the other end, and the tube will snap 
asunder.—To bend a glass tube into the form of a syphon: 
Put the tube throngh the bars of a common grate, when the 
fire is burning clear; let the part of the tube which is to te 
bent be in the center or hottest part-of the fire; take hold of 
the tube at both ends, and when it begins to melt near the 
middle, gently bend it with both hands, in the form which is 
wanted, and then remove it from the fire. A little expe- 
rience will render such operations quite easy and efficient 
for the purpose intended. If a small bend only at one end 
of the tube is required, that end may he put into the fire 
until it begin to melt, then take hold of it gently with a 

coat tongs, and bend it in the form required with the right 

and. ‘ 


OPTICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


illustrating some of the phenomena of reflection. 
The principle on which a compound microscope, 
a solar microscope, and a magic lantern or phan- 
tasmagoria, are constructed may be shown by one 
easy experiment. Let A, Fig. 1, represent a con- 
vex glass, suppose six inches focal distance, and 
B the flame of a candle. Hold t glass, A, ata 
little more than six inches from th candle, and 
on an.opposite wall will be formed a large magni- 
fied image of the candle, C E D. This image 
will be inverted, and larger than the flame of the 
candle in proportion as the distance, A FB, from 


Fig. 1. 





the glass to the wall, exceeds the distance A B, 
from the glass to the candle. Suppose the dis- 
tance A B to be exactly 6 inches, and the distance 
A E to be 7 feet or 84 inches, then the image of 
the candle will be magnified in proportion, of 6 to 
64, or 14 times. In this experiment the candle 
represents the object to be magnified in a com- 
pound microscope, A the object-glass, and C D 
the image formed by the lens, which is magnified 
a second time by the eye-glass of the microscope. 
In reference to the solar microscope, the candle 
represents the small object to be magnified, and 
C D its magnified image on a white wall or 
screen; and in reference to the magic-lantern, or 
phantasmagoria, the candle represents the figures 
painted on the sliders, A the convex lens which 
throws the image of the figures on a screen, and © 
D the magnified image of the painted figures.’ In 
all these instruments, the principle on which the 
objects are magnified is precisely the same; the 
size of the image is always in proportion to its 
distance from the lens by which it is formed; but 
as the image is enlarged it becomes less brilliant 
and distinct, and therefore there is a proper me- 
dium which must be fixed upon as to the distance 
between the lens and the screen on which the 
image is thrown; but a skillful teacher will always 
know how to modify such circumstances. 

The nature of a telescope and of the camera ob- 
scura may be illustrated as follows: Fix a lens of 
4, 5, or 6 feet focus, in a hole made in a window- 
shutter; darken the room, so that no light can 
enter but through the lens.* If its focal distance 
be 5 feet, or 60 inches, a white screen placed at 
that distance will receive the image of the objects 
without, opposite the glass, where they will be 
beautifully depicted in all their forms, colors, and 
motions, in an inverted position, forming a kind 
of living picture. This exhibition never fails te 
excite the admiration of the young. If now, a 
lens, about 2 inches focus be placed 2 inches be- 
yond the image thus formed, and the screen re- 
moved—in looking through this lens, the objects 
will appear magnified in the preportion of 2 inches 





* A lens is around piece of glass, ground either concave 
er convex. All lenses that magnify objects, are convex, or 
thicker in the middle than at the’ edge, such as common 
magnifiers, reading-glasses, and the glasses used in micro- 
seopes and telescopes, except the Galilean perspective, in 
which the eye-glass is concave. 
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to 60, that is, 30 times; and as the image was in- 
verted, so the object, as seen through the glass, 
will appear asif turned upside down. This is per- 
haps one of the best modes of explaining the prin- 
ciple of a refracting telescope, and the reason why 
the object appears inverted, when viewed with a 
single eye-glass. The same thing may be partly 
shown by a common telescope. Having taken 
out all the eye-glasses, except the one next the 
eye, adjust the telescope to distinct vision, and all 
the objects seen through it will appear as if turned 
upside down. The manner in which the image is 
reversed by the other eye-glasses, and the object 
made to appear uptight, might then be explained. 
Objects might likewise be exhibited through a 
telescope, as appearing in different positions and 
directions. This is effected by means of a diago- 
nal eye-piece, which is constructed in the follow- 
ing manner: Let A B, Fig. 2, represent a convex 
glass about 2 inches focal distance; C D a plain 
metallic speculum, of an oval form, well polished, 
and placed at half a right-angle to the axis of the 
tube; and E F, another convex lens, 2 inches 
focus. The center of the speculum may be about 
114 inch from A B, and about 44 inch from E F. 


Fig. 2. 





The rays proceeding from the lens A B, and fall- 
ing upon the speculum, are reflected in a perpen- 
dicular direction to the lens E F, where they en- 
ter the eye, which looks down upon the object 
through the side of the tube. When this eye- 
piece is applied to a telescope, with the lens E F 
on the upper part of it, we look down upon the 
object as if it were under our feet. If we turn 
the eye-piece round in its socket a quarter of a 
circle toward the left, an object directly before us 
in the south will appear as if it were in the west, 
and turned upside down. If from this position, it 
is turned round a semicircle toward the right, and 
the eye applied, the same object will appear as if 
it were situated in the east; and if it be turned 
round another quadrant, until it be directly op- 
posite to its first position, and the eye applied 
from below, the object or landscape will appear as 
if suspended in the atmosphere above us. Such 
experiments, when accompanied with proper dia- 
grams, and an explanation of optical principles, 
may easily be rendered both entertaining and in- 
structive. " 
A camera obscura, 
on a larger scale, and 
on a different plan 
from that alluded to 
above, might be erect- 
ed on the top of ore 
school-house, whic 
is constructed with a 
flat roof, as formerly 
suggested. Fig. 3 
contains a represen- 
tation of a wooden 
building, on the top 
of which is a large 
convex lens H I, 
about 10 or 12 feet 
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focal distance. At half a right-angle to this lens 
is a plain speculum, by which the rays. of light 
from the objects O are reflected downward’ 
through the lens, which forms a picture of all the 
objects before the speculum, on a round white 
table, 'T, in all their colors, motions, and propor- 
tions. If the speculum be made to revolve, the 
whole of the surrounding landscape may be suc- 
cessively depicted on the table. When the lens 
is of a long focal distance, as from 10 to 15 or 20 
feet, it produces a pretty powerful telescopical 
effect, so that objects may be distinctly perceived 
at a considerable distance, and individuals recog- 
nized on the picture at the distance of a mile or 
more. Wherever there are objects in motion, 
such as ships sailing, birds flying, smoke ascend- 
ing, crowds of people moving to and fro, or boys 
and girls engaged in their amusements; this exhi- 
bition always affords a high degree of satisfaction. 
It might occasionally be used, not only as an 
illustration of optical principles, but also as a 
reward for diligence and good behavior. 

In connection with the above,representations 
might be given of natural and artificial objects as 
exhibited by the phantasmagoria. Discarding the 
ridiculous and childish figures which were for- 
merly used in the common magic lanterns, opti- 
cians have now constructed sliders which exhibit 
representations of the telescopic appearances of 
the heavenly bodies, the different constellations, 
the motions of the earth and moon, and various 
objects connected with botany, mineralogy, and 
zoology; and such objects, when exhibited in this 
manner, are calculated to produce both instruc- 
tion and amusement. The solar micros¢ope in 
particular (or the oxy-hydrogen, if it can be pro- 
cured), should be occasionally exhibited to the 
young, to convey to them some ideas of the won- 
derful minuteness of the atoms of matter, and the 
admirable mechanism displayed in the structure 
of vegetables and the bodies of animals, particu- 
larly in those myriads of animalcule which are 
invisible to the unassisted eye. Such animalcule 
may be procured almost at any season, but parti- 
cularly during the summer months, by infusing in 
separate open vessels, small bits of grass or hay, 
leaves of flowers, or other vegetable substances, 
when, after a week or ten days, animalcule of 
different kinds, according to the nature of the 
substances infused, will be perceived in vast 
numbers, by the aid of the microscope, in every 
drop of the infusion. A compound microscope is 
perhaps as good an instrument as any other for 
giving a steady and satisfactory view of such 
objects; and the only objection to its use for a 
school is, that only one individual can see the 
object at a time. When a teacher is not fur- 
nished with an instrument of this kind fitted u 


‘in the usual way, he may, with a little trouble, 
‘construct a compound microscope, by means of 
‘the eye-piece of a common pocket achromatic 
‘telescope, which may be purchased for one 


guinea, or less. The eye-pieces of such tele- 
scopes contain four glasses arranged on a princi- 
ple somewhat similar to that of the glasses of a 
compound microscope. If we screw off one of 
these eye-pieces, and look through it in the usual 
way, holding the object end about a quarter of an 
inch distant from any small object, such as the 
lotters of a printed book, it will appear magnified 
about ten or twelve times in length and breadth; 
remove from the tube the third glass from the 
eye, which is the second from the object, and look 
through it in the same manner, holding it more 
than an inch distant from the object, and it will 
appear magnified more than twenty times in dia- 
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meter, or above 400 times in surface. If, by 
means of small pasteboard tubes, or any other 
contrivance, we attach the glass that was taken 
out of the object-glass of the eye-piece, so as to 
be nearly close to it, we-shal]l have a magnifying 
power of nearly forty times: or, if we substitute 
for these two object-glasses a single glass of about 
a half-inch focal distance, we shall form a pretty 
good compound microscope, magnifying above 
forty times in diameter, and 1600 times in sur- 
face, which will afford very pleasing views of 
various objects in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. The magnifying powers now stated will 
differ somewhat in different eye-pieces, according 
to their lengths and the focal distances of the 
glasses of which they are composed. The tube of 
the eye-piece thus arranged, may be occasionally 
fittted into a pasteboard tube supported by three 
pillars, in which it may be moved up or down for 
adjusting it to distinct vision, and the object 
placed underneath and properly illuminated. 
Thesé hints are suggested on the score of eco- 
nomy, for those who have no regular microscopic 
apparatus. 

Various amusing experiments beside the above 
might be exhibited to the young, such as the opti- 
cal paradox, an instrument through which objects 
may be seen, although a board or other opaque 
body be interposed between the eye and the 
objects—the prism, which, in a dark room, sepa- 
rates the primary colors of the solar rays—the 
multiplying glass, which makes one object appear 
as if there were ten, twenty, or thirty—the burn- 
ing-glass, which, by means of the sun’s rays, 
sets on fire dark-colored paper, wood, and other 
inflammable substances—and optical illusions prm- 
duced by the various refractions and reflections 
of light in water, combinations of plane mirrors, 
and by concave speculums. A concave mirror, 
about'd or 6 inches diameter, and 10 or 12 inches 
focus, which may be procured for about half-a- 
guinea or 15 shillings, is of great utility for a 
variety of exhibitions. 1. When held at nearly 
its focal distance from one’s face, it represents it 
as magnified to a monstrous size. 2. When held 
in the solar rays, directly opposite the sun, it col- 
lects the rays into a focus before it, so as to act as 
a powerful burning-glass, and in this way a hole 
may be burned ina thin board. 3. When hung 
at an elevation of about 5 feet, and a person 
placed opposite to it, at 6 or 7 feet distant, he will 
see his image hanging in the air in an inverted 
position, between him and the mirror, and if ho 
approach a little nearer the mirror, and hold out 
his hand toward it, the image will appear to do 
the same, as if about to shake hands, and if he 
stretch his hand still nearer the mirror, the hand 
of his image will appear to pass by his hand, and 
approach nearer his body. 4. Such a mirror is 
of use in explaining the construction of a reflect- 
ing telescope. When it is held opposite to a win- 
dow, the image of the sash and of the objects 
without the window will be seen depicted in its 
focus on a piece of white paper held between it 
and the window, which represents the manner in 
which the first image is formed by the great mir- 
ror of a reflecting telescope ;—and the manner in 
which the small speculum of a Gregorian reflector 
forms the second image, may be shown by hold- 
ing the mirror at a little more than its focal dis- 
tance behind a candle, and throwing its magnified 
image upon an opposite wall, in the same Way as 
the lens, fig. 1, p. 95, by refraction, produced the 
enlarged image © D. 5. If a bright fire be made 
in a large room, and a very smooth, well-polished 
mahogany table be placed at a considerable dis- 
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tance near the wall, and the concave mirror so 
placed that the light of the fire may be reflected 
from the mirror to its focus on the table—a per- 
son standing at a distance toward the fire, but not 
directly in the line between the mirror and the 
fire, will see an image of the fire upon the table, 
jarge and erect, as if the table had been set on 
ire. 

Various illusions and deceptions have been 
produced by means of concave mirrors. Pagan 
priests are supposed to have rekindled the Vestal 
fire hy this instrument; and with the same instru- 
ment, on a large scale, Archimedes is reported to 
have burned the Roman fleet. When the mirror 
is concealed from the view of a spectator by cer- 
tain contrivances, he may be easily deceived and 
tantalized with a shadow instead of a substance. 
He may be made to see a vessel half full of water 
inverted in the air without losing a drop of its 
contents. He may be desired to grasp what ap- 
pears a beautiful flower, and, when he attempts 
to touch it, it vanishes into air, or a death’s-head 
appears to snap at his fingers. He may be made 
to behold a terrific specter suddenly starting up 
before him, or a person with a drawn sword, as 
if about to run him through. An exhibition of 
this kind was some time ago brought before the 
public, which was effected by a concave mirror. 
A man being placed with his head downward, in 
the focus of the mirror, an erect image of him 
was exhibited, while his real person was con- 
cealed, and the place of the mirror darkened; the 
spectators were then directed to take a plate of 
fruit from his hand, which, in an instant was dex- 
trously changed for a dagger or some other deadly 
weapon.—lIt may not be improper occasionally to 
exhibit such deceptions to the young, and leave 
them for some time to ruminate upon them 
until the proper explanations be given, in order 
to induce them to use their rational powers in re- 
flecting on the subject, and particularly to teach 
them to investigate the causes of every appear- 
ance that may seem mysterious or inexplicable, 
and not to ascribe to occult or supernatural causes 
what may be explained by an investigation of the 
established laws of nature; and to guard them 
against drawing rash or unfounded conclusions 
from any subject or phenomenon which they 
have not thoroughly explored, or do not fully 
comprehend. 

Having enlarged much farther than I original- 
ly intended on the preceding departments of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, I have no space left for suggest- 
ing any hints in relation to electricity, galvanism, 
and magnetism. If the teacher is possessed of an 
electrical machine and a galvanic apparatus, and 
is acquainted with his subject, he has it in his 
power to exhibit a great variety of very striking 
experiments, which can never fail to arrest the at- 
tention of the juvenile mind, and prepare it for 
entering on explanations of some of the sublimest 
phenomena of nature. But without these instru- 
ments very few experiments of any degree of in- 
terest can be performed in relation to these sub- 
jects. The illustration of the phenomena of mag- 
netism requires no expensive apparatus. 'Two or 
three small, andas many large bar magnets—-a large 
horseshoe magnet, a magnetic compass, and a few 
needles, pieces of iron, and steel filings, may-be suffi- 
cient for illustrating the prominent facts in relation 
to this department of philosophy. But asI have al- 
ready thrown out a few hints on this subject in the 
1esson on the Sagacious Swan,* it would be needless 
to enlarge.—My only reason for suggesting the 





* See page 62. 





above hints and experiments is, to show that any 
teacher, at a very small expense, may have it in 
his power to illustrate, in a pleasing manner, 
many of the most interesting and practical truths 
connected with natural philosophy. Most of the 
apparatus alluded to above could be procured for 
two or three pounds, provided the experimenter 
apply his hands and construct a portion of it him- 
self, which he can easily do when the materials 
are provided. In regard to‘ philosophical appara- 
tus of every description, were there ageneral de- 
mand for it from all classes of the community, it 
might be afforded for less than one-half the price 
now charged for it, as certain portions of it might 
be constructed of cheaper materials than are now 
used ; as elegance in such instruments is not always 
necessary for use; as competition would reduce 
their price to the lowest rate, and as there would 
be no necessity for great profits when the manu- 
facturers were certain of a quick and extensive sale. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Cuemistry, in its present improved state, is a sci- 
ence so interesting and useful, so intimately con- 
nected with the knowledge of nature, the improve- 
ment of the useful arts, and with every branch of 
physical and practical science, that an outline, at 
least, of its leading principles and facts should be 
communicated to all classes of the young. The 
distinguishing properties of the simple substances, 
such as oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen, chlo- 
rine, iodine, sulphur, and phosphorus—particu- 
larly oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, and carbureted 
hydrogen, should be minutely described, andillus- 
trated by experiments, and their extensive influ- 
ence in the system of nature particularly detailed. 
The laws of chemical affinity, the nature and proper- 
ties of heat its radiation and expansive power, and the 
effects it produces on all bodies—the composition 
and decomposition of water, the nature of erys- 
tallization, the properties of earths, metals, acids, 
and alkalies, the nature of combustion, chemical 
action and combinations, the component princi- 
ples of animal and vegetable substances, and vari- 
ous other particulars, may be impressed upon the 
minds of the young, and rendered familiar by a va- 
riety of simple experiments which can be easily 
performed. Many of the most important and lu- 
minous facts of this science may be exhibited by 
the aid of a few Florence flasks, glass tubes, com- 
mon vials, tumblers, wine and ale-glasses— of 
which I intended exhibiting some specimens, had 
my limits permitted. In the meantime J refer 
the reader to Accum’s volume entitled “Chemical 
Amusements,’’ which contains a perspicuous de- 
scription of nearly two hundred interesting exper- 
iments on this subject, with an explanation of the 
rationale of each experiment. Griffin’s Recreations 
in Chemistry; Thomson’s, Turner’s, Parkes’, 
Graham’s, and Donovan’s treatises, or any other 
modern system of chemistry, may also be consult. 
ed.* 


* Notwithstanding the numerous excelent treatises on 
natural philosophy and chemistry, which have been publish- 
ed of late years, we have scarcely any books on these sub- 
jects exactly adapted forthe use of schools. Blair’s ‘“Gram- 
mar and Natural Philosophy,” and “Conversations” on the 
same subject by Mrs. Marcet, contain a comprehensive view 
of the leading subjects of natural philosophy which may be 
recommended to the perusal of young persons; but they are 
searcely adapted to the purpose of teaching. Dr. Comstock 
of America, formerly mentioned (page 84), lately publish- 
eda “System of Natural Philosophy,” for the use of students 
and preceptors, which has already passed through mine edi- 
tions, This volume contains about 300 closely printed 
pages, and above 200 wood-cuts, and comprises a popular 
and scientific illustration of the ‘* Properties of Bodies, Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, 
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Marnematics. ~ 
* 


A KNOWLEDGE of certain departments of the 
mathematical sciences is essentially requisite for 
understanding many of the discussions and inves- 
tigations connected with natural philosophy, as- 
tronomy, geography, and navigation, and for va- 


rious practical purposes, in the mechanical arts; | 


and, consequently, ought to form a portion of 
every course of general education. During the 
first stages of elementary instruction, a knowledge 
of the names and some of the properties of angles, 
triangles, squares, parallelograms, trapezoids, trape- 
ziums, circles, ellipses, parallels, perpendiculars, 
and other geometrical lines and figures, may be 
imparted, on different occasions, by way of amuse- 
ment,as is generally done in infant schools, which 
would prepare the way for entering on the regu- 
lar study of mathematical science. The usual 
method of teaching mathematics, is to commence 
with the “Elements of Euclid,” proceeding 
through the first six, and the eleventh and twelfth 
books, and afterward directing the attention to 
the elements of plane and spherical trigonometry, 
conic sections, fluxions, and the higher algebraic 
equations, in which the attention of the student is 
chiefly directed to the demonstration of mathemat- 
ical propositions, without being much exercised 
in practical calculations. This is the scientific 
method of instruction generally pursued in colle- 
ges and academies, and if youths of the age of four- 
teen or fifteen were capable of the attention and 
abstraction of angelic beings, it would likewise be 
the natural method. But a different method, I 
presume, ought to be pursued in schools chiefly 
devoted to popular instruction. After the pupil 
has acquireda competent knowledge of arithmetic 
let him be conducted through the different 
branches of practical geometry, including the men- 
suration of surfaces, and solids, artificers’ work 
and land surveying, exhibiting occasionally a de- 
monstration of some of the rules, in so far as he 
is able to comprehend it. After which, a selec- 
tion should be made from Buelid (chiefly from 
the first book), of those propositions which have 
a practical bearing, and which form the founda- 
tion of practical geometry and the operations of 
plane trigonometry. These, which might be com- 
prehended within the limits of thirty or forty 
propositions, should be arranged into a kind of 
system, which might be divided into propositions, 
relating to quadrilateral figures, triangles, circles, 
and conic sections. The demonstrations of these 
should be clear and explicit, and as simpie as the na- 
ture of the subject will admit, and the steps of the de- 
monstration ofeach proposition should be thorough- 
ly understood before proceeding to another. At 
the same time, the bearing of the truths demon- 
strated upon the several practical operations of 
geometry, and their general utility, should be 
distinctly pointed out as the teacher proceeds in 
his demonstrations; and the pupil, having previous- 
ly been occupied in calculations relating to geo- 
metrical figures, will be enabled to appreciate such 
demonstrations, and will feel a greater interest in 
such exercises than he would otherwise do, were 
he to consider them as relating merely to abstract 
truths which have no usefultendency. He might 





Optics, Astronomy, Electricity, and Magnetism,” with ques- 
tions in the margin of every page for exercising the judgment 
ofthe student. It is caleulated for being an excellent text- 
book in colleges and academies; but would require to be 
somewhat reduced and simplified, to adopt it to the use of 
common schools, 
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next proceed to the statements and calculations 
connected with the different cases of plane trigo- 
nometry, applying them to the mensuration of 
all the cases of terrestrial hights and distances, 
and to the determining of the distances, and 
magnitudes of the heavenly bodies and the alti- 
\tude of the lunar mountains. 

This is the whole course of mathematica! in- 
struction I would deem it necessary to commu- 
nicate in the first instance;—and, with a know- 
ledge of the practical operations of geometry and 
trigonometry, and of the principles on which they 
are founded, the pupil would be enabled to under- 
stand all the prominent parts of useful science to 
which mathematical principles are applicable, and 
to apply them to the practical purposes of life. If 
he feela peculiar relish for mathematical investi- 
gations, or if his situation or profession in future 
life require an extensive knowledge of the higher 
departments of this study, he can easily prosecute, 
at his leisure, such studies to any extent, on the 
foundation of what he had previously acquired. 
When a young person, of the age of twelve or 
fourteen, commences the study of “Euclid’s Ele- 
ments,” or any similar work, he is at a loss to 
conceive what useful purpose can be served by 
fixing his mind on squares, parallelograms and 
triangles, and pestering himself in demonstrating 
their relations and proportions. After encounter- 
ing some difficulties, he perhaps acquires a pretty 
clear conception of the demonstrations of the first 
and most simple propositions; but as he proceeds 
in his course, the propositions become more com- 
plex and difficult to be conceived, and the steps 
of the demonstration more tedious and complica- 
ted; he forgets the conclusions formerly deduced, 
his mind becomes bewildered, and, in too many 
instances, he follows his preceptor in the dark, re- 
lying more on his authoritative assertions than on 
a clear perception of the force of his demonstra- 
tions; his ideas become confused, and he Joses 
all relish for the study, because heeannot perceive 
the practical purposes to which such abstract 
speculations can be applied. This, it may be af- 
firmed, is the case with more than one-half of 
those who attempt the study of pure mathematics 
at an early age, without having previously been 
exercised in the practical operations of the science. 
{t is for this reason I would recommend a short 
course, or outline of practical geometry and 
trigonometry before proceeding to the demonstra- 
tion of theorems, or the more abstract parts of 
mathematical science. So far as my experience 
goes, I have uniformly found, that those who 
had been well exercised in the different branches 
of mensuration, and the practical parts of trigo- 
nometry, previous to their entering on a course 
of pure mathematics, have acquired a relish for 
such studies, and become eminent proficients in 
them; while their fellow students, who had no 
previous experience in practical calculations, lag- 
ged far behind them, and seldom entered into the 
spirit of such subjects. I could point to several 
individuals of this description, who ultimately at- 
tained the highest mathematical prizes bestowed 
paix colleges and academies at which they atten- 
ded. 
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branch of general education. It is somewhat un- 
accountable, and not a little inconsistent, that, 
while we direct the young to look abroad over the 
surface of the earth and survey its mountains, rivers, 
seas, and continents, and guide their views to the 
regions: of the firmament, where they may con- 
template the moons of Jupiter, the rings of Saturn, 
and thousands of luminaries placed at immeasura- 
ble distances,—that, while we direct their attention 
to the structure and habits of quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, and insects, and even to the microscopic 
animalcule in a drop of water—we should never 
teach them io look into themselves, to consider 
their own corporeal structures, the numerous 
parts of which they are composed, the admirable 
functions they perform, the wisdom and goodness 
displayed in their mechanism, and the lessons of 
practical instruction which may be derived from 
such contemplations. An intelligent writer in 
the “American Annals of Education,”’ has justly 
remarked—* The person who should occupy a 
dwelling seventy, eighty, or a hundred years, and 
yet be unable to tell the number of its apartments, 
or the nature and properties of any of its materials, 
perhaps even the number of stories of which it 
consisted—would be thought inexcusably igno- 
rant. Yet, with the exception of medical men, 
and here and there an individual belonging to the 
other professions, is there one person in a thou- 
sand who knows anything about the elementary 
materials—the structure or even the number of 
apartments in the present habitation of his mind?” 
It is not because this study is either uninterest- 
ing or unaccompanied with mental gratification, 
that it is so generally neglected; for to “ know 
ourselves,” both physically and intellectually, is 
one of the first duties of man, and such know- 
ledge has an extensive practical tendency, and is 
calculated to gratify the principle of curiosity, and 
to produce emotions of admiration and pleasure. 
“Does it afford: no pleasure,’ says the writer I 
have now quoted, “to study the functions of the 
stomach and liver, and other organs concerned in 
changing a mass of beaten food, perhaps some of 
the coarser vegetables, into blood?—of the: heart, 
and arteries, and veins, which convey this fluid, 
to the amount of three gallons, through all parts 
of the body once in four minutes?—of the lungs, 
which restore the half-spoiled blood to its wonted 
purity, as fast as it is sent into them, and enable 
it once more to pursue a healthful course through 
its ten thousand channels?—of the brain, 
and especially the nerves, which by their 
innumerable branches spread themselves 
over every soft part of the human sys- 
tem (and some of the harder parts) which 
they can possibly penetrate, in such num- 
bers that we can nowhere insert the 
point of the finest needle without pierc- 
ing them ?—of the skin, every square inch 
of which contains the mouths or extre- 
mities of a million of minute vessels? Is 
all this, I say, uninteresting? Is there 
no wisdom displayed in the construc- 
tion of so complicated, and yet so won- Ps 
derful a machine, and endowing it with 
the power of retaining an average heat 
of 96 or 98 degrees, whether the sur- 
rounding atmosphere be heated to 100 
degrees or cooled to 32, or even to a much lower 
Is there, moreover, #) mental discipline 


oint? 
fnyolved in the study of physiology?” * 


* Mr. Alcott, “American Annals of Education,” for Sep- 
tember, 1833,—-a journal which is conducted with admirable 
spirit by Mr. Woodbridge, which contains a variety of 
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The evils arising from ignorance of the corpo- 
real functions, and of the circumstances by which 
they are impaired, are numerous and much to be 
deplored. From ignorance of the structure and 
functions of the digestive organs, parents, in 
many instances, allow their children to eat and 
drink everything they desire, and to gorge their 
stomachs, until diseased action of the organs con- 
‘nected with digestion necessarily ensues, accom- 
panied with the other disorders which generally 
follow in its train. To the same cause is owing 
the practice of administering to infants, cordials, 
elixirs, laudanum, and spirituous liquors—a prac- 
tice in which no person will indulge who is 
acquainted with the laws which regulate the 
functions of the corporeal frame, and which has 
a tendency not only to injure the individual, but 
to perpetuate a degenerated race through succes- 
sive generations. From ignorance of the nature 
of perspiration, and the functions of the skin, chil- 
dren are permitted to wallow in dirtiness and filth, 
to remain moist, cold, and benumbed, and to pass 
days and even weeks without being washed or 
receiving a change of linens; by which they are, 
sooner or later, subjected to cutaneous and in- 
flammatory disorders. Ignorance’ of this subject 
has likewise led to those awkward attempts, parti- 
cularly on the part of the female sex, to remodel 
the human frame, as if they could improve the 
mechanism and symmetry devised by Infinite 
Wisdom. Hence the derangement of the physi- 
cal system produced by laced stays, strait jackets, 
corsets, and other absurd articles of dress, by which 
the ribs are compressed, the spine bent out of its 
place, and the free expansion of the lungs pre- 
vented; the consequences of which are,—diseases 
of the breast, shortness of breath, external callosi- 
ties, defective digestion, tubercles of the lungs, 
and a tendency to pulmonary consumption. The 
annexed figures show how such unnatural prac- 
tices tend to distort even the very bones, as well as 
the muscular part of the body. They are taken 
from No. 58, of the “ Penny Magazine.” Fig. 1, 
is an outline of the celebrated statue of the Venus 
de Medicis, which is considered as the most beau- 
tiful and symmetrical model of a fine female 
figure. Fig. 2, is the skeleton of a similar figure, 
with the bones in their natural position. Fig. 3, 
is an outline of the figure of a modern fashionable 
lady, after it has been permanently remodeled by 
stays. Fig. 4, is a skeleton belonging to such a 


Fig. 1. 








Fig. 2. 





figure as No. 3. From these figures it appears 
that the size of the chest belonging to figures 3 





valuable ¢ unications, and much important statistical 
information, respecting the improvements going forward in 
Europe and America, in connection with the subject of 
education. 
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and 4, is obviously much less than that of figures 
1 and 2, and consequently, the parts which it 
embraces must be unnaturally compressed, to the 
injury of symmetry and beauty, as well as to the 
impeding of the vital functions. 

But it will naturally be asked, How shall we 
find means to communicate a knowledge of phy- 
siology in common schools? A thorough know- 
ledge of this subject, such as a regular medical 
practitioner requires, cannot be communicated in 
such seminaries, nor would it be necessary, or 
even expedient, to make the attempt. Human 
subjects could not be dissected before the eyes of 
the young, nor would it be proper to accustom 
them to witness such operations. A general 
knowledge of the parts of the human frame, of 
their relative positions, and of the functions they 
perform in the animal system, is all that is re- 
quisite to be imparted; and there are several modes 
by which such a view of the mechanism of the hu- 
man body may be exhibited. 1. It is well known 
that the skill of the anatomist, combined with that 
of the modeler, has enabled him to construct a 
mode] or representation of the human system. 
This model, which has been sometimes called a 
mannikin, or artificial man, is formed with so much 
skill and ingenuity as toexhibit the principal veins 
and arteries, the nerves, the muscles, the lungs, 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and most other parts, 
nearly as distinctly as they appear in the real hu- 


man subject. Such a model, could it be procured, | 


would answer all the purposes of general instruc- 
tion. The only valid objection that could be made 
to its introduction would be, the expense with 
which it would be necessarily attended. 2. Anidea 
of the form and position of those parts connected 
with the vital functions, which are contained 
within the thorar and abdomen, may be obtained 
by dissecting some of our domestic quadrupeds. 
Although the mechanism of these animals is some- 
what different from that of man, yet the organs 
contained in the cavity of the breast and abdo- 
men are essentially the same, though differing in 
some minute particulars—are placed nearly in 
the same relative positions, and perform the same 
or similar functions as in the human system. 
As hares, rabbits, and other quadrupeds are fre- 
quently slaughtered for food, and as dogs and 
cats sometimes require to be killed, opportunities 
might be taken of dissecting such animals, and 
showing the forms and positions of those parts 
which most nearly resemble those of the human 
subject. I recollect, when young, having received 
wy first clear ideas of the form and position of 

&-lungs, heart, liver, kidneys, stomach, &c., 
from the dissection of a cat, of which the anato- 
mical figures I had in my power to ins ect, could 
afford no accurate or satisfactory conespticn, 3. 
Dried preparations of certain parts of the human 
body—portions of the muscular parts, such as the 
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heart, liver, &c., preserved in spirits— 
skulls, and detached portions of the skele- 
ton— might be occasionally procured, 
which might serve for the illustration of 
particular functions.. 4 Where such ob- 
jects as the above cannot be procured, 
some general and useful ideas on this 
subject may be communicated by means 
of large colored anatomical plates. These 
are found necessary to accompany every 
course of anatomical dissection; and, al- 
though they cannot convey the same 
accurate ideas which may be obtained by 
a direct inspection of the human sub- 
ject, yet none will deny that a very 
considerable degree of useful informa- 
tion may in this way be obtained, especially 
with the assistance of a teacher who can explain, 
with simplicity and clearness, the several organs 
and functions of the animal.system. Supposing 
a person knew nothing of the internal parts of the 
human body, it is evident, that, from such a figure 





as the preceding, an idea might be obtained of 
the relative situations of the lungs, the heart, the 
diaphragm, the liver, the gall-bladder, the; pan- 
creas, the stomach, the kidneys, and various other 
parts, and much more so from a variety of separate 
figures delineated on a large scalé, and colored 
after nature. There would. be no necessity for 
exhibiting or describing any other parts or organs 
but those which are common to both sexes, so 
that there would be no room for objections on the 
score of indelicacy. The female sex, however, as 
well as the male, ought to be instructed in this 
science; for, as females have the physical educa- 
tion of children more immediately under their 
control, it is of vast importance to the human 
race at large, that they should be endowed with 
that knowledge of the functions of the human 
frame, which will enable them to conduct such 
education with intelligence and discretion. There 
is no department of science, moreover, in which 
a pious and intelligent teacher has a better oppor- — 
tunity of directing the minds of his pupils to 

evidence of design, and of descanting on the 

dom and benevolence of the Creator, than whe1 
describing the mechanism of the human frame. 
In the various articulations of the bones, in the 
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construction of the venous and arterial system, in 
the process of respiration, in the circulation of the 
blood, in the muscular and nervous systems, in 
the motion of the heart, in the mechanisin of the 
eye and ear, in the construction of the spine, the 
hand, the skull, and other parts of this admirable 
machine, the Divine Wisdom and benevolence 
shine conspicuous; and, when clearly exhibited to 
the young, must impress their minds with the 
truth that they are, indeed, “fearfully and won- 
der fully made,” and that they ought to consecrate 
the temple of their bodies for ‘a habitation of 
God through the Spirit.” 

One great practical end which should always 
be kept in view in the study of physiology, is the 
invigoration and improvement of the corporeal 
powers and functions, the preservation of health, 
and the prevention of disease. For this purpose 
frequent instruction, illustrated by examples, 
should be imparted in relation to diet and regimen. 
The young should be instructed in the laws of 
the animal economy, and the sources of diseases; 
the practices which induce certain disorders, and 
the means of counteracting them; the functions 
of the skin, lungs, stomach, and bowels; the na- 
ture and importance of insensible perspiration, the 
means of regulating it, and the evils which flow 
from its obstruction; the rules which should be ob- 
served in bathing and swimming; the importance 
of pure atmospheric air to the health and vigor 
of the animal system, the circumstances by 
which it is deteriorated, and the means by which 
its purity may be preserved; the necessity of 
cleanliness, in respect to.the hands, face, neck, 
and other parts of the body, and to the clothes, 
linens, blankets, sheets, and household furniture, 
and the rules which should be attended to for pre- 
serving the person and dwelling from filth and 
noxious effluvia; the articles most proper for 
dress, and the mode of constructing it so as not 
to impede the vital functions; the proper use of 
food and drink, and especially the moral and 
physical evils which flow from intemperance, and 
the frequent use of ardent spirits; the exercise and 
rest requisite for body and mind, the means by 
which they may be duly proportioned, and the 
evils which arise from immoderate exertion either 
of the mental or corporeal powers;* the improve- 
ment of the organs of sensation, particularly the 
organs of vision, and the treatment requisite for 
preserving them in health and vigor. Instruc- 
tions on these and similar topics, when occasion~ 
ally illustrated by striking facts and examples, 
could scarcely fail to exert a powerful and bene- 
ficial influence on the minds of the young, on 
the families with which they are connected, on 
society at large, and even on succeeding genera- 
tions. That such information has never yet been 
regularly communicated in our schools and semi- 
naries, reflects disgrace on our scholastic arrange- 
ments, which are frequently directed to objects 
of far inferior importance. Until such instruc- 
tions be generally communicated, in connection 
with other portions of useful knowledge, man 
will never rise to the highest dignity of his 
physical and intellectual nature, nor enjoy the 
happiness of which he is susceptible even in the 
present state. 


SECTION XII. 


- Logic, OR THE ART OF REASONING. 






Loare may be defined to be “that art or branch 
of knowledge which has for its object the investiga- 





* See Appendix. 
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tion of truth, and the best method of communicat- 
ing it to others;”’ or, in other words, the art of em- 
ploying our rational faculties in the best manner 
in searching after truth and duty on any subject. 
Although all men have essentially the same men- 
tal faculties, yet there is a great difference in 
respect to the vigor of these faculties in ‘different 
individuals, according to the improvement they 
have received, and the objects to which they have 
been directed. The improvement of the reasoning 
powers, and the manner in which they have been 
exercised by the wise and learned in Europe, 
America, and other parts of the civilized world, 
have raised them almost as high in the scale of 
intelligence above the Hottentots, the African 
negroes, or the inhabitants of New Holland or 
Nootka Sound, as those savages are superior to 
the beasts of the forest or the fowls of heaven. 
The acquisition of truth, in relation to all those 
subjects which are connected with the present 
and future happiness of man, is obviously a mat- 
ter of the highest importance. By the proper 
application of our reasoning faculty we become 
acquainted with the properties and relations of the 
objects around us in this lower world, and the dis- 
tances, magnitudes, and real motions of the celes- 
tial bodies, and the purposes for which they ap- 
pear to have been created. By the same means 
we acquire a knowledge of the perfections of 
God, the principles of Natural Religion, the 
Evidences of Divine Revelation, the improve- 
ments of art, and the discoveries of science. By 
the cultivation of reason we discover our duty to 
God and to our fellow-creatures, either from the 
light of nature, or from the study of Revelation, 
and learn to distinguish truth from falsehood, and 
good from evil; and to apply the truths we thus 


acquire to the direction of our moral conduct, to — F 


the promotion of human happiness, and to the 
invigorating of our hopes of eternal felicity. 

It is therefore a matter of considerable impor- 
tance; that, at an early period, the reasoning 
powers of the young be directed, both by precepts 
and examples, in their inquiries after truth, and 
guarded from the influence of false principles and 
fallacious reasonings, by which errors have been 
propagated, prejudices promoted, truth obscured, 
and the improvement of the human race pre- 
vented.—Were this subject to be illustrated in all 
its extent, it would be requisite, in the first place, 
to give a description and analysis of the intellec- 
tual powers, which are the means or instruments 
by which we are to pursue our discovery after 
truth. In the second place, to exhibit an arrange- 


| ment and classification of the objects in nature to 


which these powers are applied. In the third 
place, to illustrate the most successful method of 
applying our natural powers in the investigation 
of truth; and lastly, to explain the best method 
of communicating the truth to others, when dis- 
covered. Under the first head, it would be 
requisite to enter into the discussion of the facul- 
ties of sensation and perception, attention, con- 
sciousness, memory, conception, abstraction, im- 
agination, judgment, taste, the moral faculty, and 
other powers; or, according to the phrenological 
system, the knowing and reflecting faculties, the 
moral sentiments, and the animal propensities— 
which may be considered as so many different 
modes of the operation of mind. Under the 
second, a brief view might be given of the pecu- 
liar characteristics of mind and matter, and a 
more particular survey of the sciences, or the 
knowledge which men have acquired respecting 
the objects of human thought, which might be 
arranged under the three following heads:—1L. 
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History, comprehending sacred, prophetic, and 
ecclesiastical: history; literary history, including 
the history of philosophy and the arts; civil his- 
tory, including particular history, general history, 
memoirs, antiquities, and biography; also, geogra- 
phy and chronology, which have been denominat- 
ed the Eyes of history; natural history, including 
mineralogy, botany, and general zoology, meteo- 
rology, geology, and the facts which relate to the 
heavenly bodies.—2. Philosophy, including onto- 
logy, the mathematical sciences, pure and mixéd; 
natural and revealed theology, esthetics, or the 
science of our feelings and emotions; ethics, 
logic, political economy and legislation; natural 
philosophy, chemistry, physical astronomy, medi- 
cine, the physiology of plants, human and com- 
parative anatomy, é&c.—3. Art, including the 
fine arts, as poetry, oratory, painting, architec- 
ture, gardening, &c.; the liberal arts, as practical 
logic, practical geometry, practical chemistry, 
surgery, &c.;and the mechanical arts, as dyeing, 
weaving, clock and watch making, &c. Under 
the third head might be illustrated the different 
kinds of evidence, as the evidence of intellection, 
of sense, of testimony, of analogy, &c., and the 
means by which evidence on any subject may be 
most successfully obtained; which would include 
a discussion of the modes of reasoning by syllo- 
gism, induction, analysis, and synthesis—of the 
sources of error, and of the dispositions and cir- 
cumstances among mankind from which errors 
and fallacious reasonings arise—a subject which 
would require to be illustrated with considerable 
minuteness from the facts of history, and the cir- 
cumstances which exist in the present state of 
the human race. Under the fourth head might be 
included —1. A general view of the different 
means, which men have employed for communi- 
cating their thoughts to each other—2. An ex- 
planation of the nature of arbitrary signs, and 
the principles of universal grammar.—3. An 
enumeration and description of the different 
qualities of style, and the best method of con- 
structing a discourse on any subject. ~ 

To a class of young persons, about the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, a popular illustration of some 
of the above topics might be attended with many 
beneficial effects, particularly in inducing upon 
them habits of reasoning and reflection, and guard- 
ing them against the influence of prejudices, and 
sophistical arguments and reasonings. Although 
it would evidently be injudicious and premature 
to attempt such discussions in primary schools, 
yet a judicious teacher, well acquainted with the 
science of mind and the nature of evidence, might 
occasionally illustrate certain parts of this subject, 
particularly in teaching the young to reason with 
propriety on any familiar objects or incidents with 
which they are acquainted. It may be laid down 
as an axiom, that from the earliest dawn of reason 
children should be accustomed to exercise their rea- 
soning facully on every object to which their atten- 
tion 1s directed, and taught to assign a reason for 
every opinion they adopt, and every action they per- 
form. Without troubling them with explanations 
of the various forms and moods of syllogisms, they 
may be taught the nature of reasoning, and the 
force of arguments, by familiar examples taken 
from sensible objects with which they are in some 
measure acquainted. Logicians define reasoning 
to be that power which enables us, by the interven- 
tion of intermediate ideas, to perceive the relation of 
two ideas, or their agreement or disagreement. This 
might be illustrated to the young, by’such ex- 
amples as the following:—Suppose there are two 
tables, A and B, which cannot be applied to each 
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other, and we wish to know whether A be longer 
or shorter than B; we endeavor to find an “‘inter- 
mediate idea,’’ or measure, namely, a three-feet 
rule, and apply it, first to table A, and then to 
table B. We find that A measures thirty-six 
inches, coinciding exactly with the three-feet rule, 
and that B méasures only thirty-four inches, there- 
fore, the inference or conclusion, at which we 
wished to arrive, is evident, that table A is longer _ 
than table B. Again, suppose we would know “ 
whether the space contained in the triangle C, be 
equal to, or greater or less than that contained in 
the circle E; we cannot apply these figures te 
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each other, in order to determine this point; we 
must therefore search for an intermediate idea 
which will apply to both. We fix on a square— 
a square foot for example, and from the length of 
the base, E F, and the perpendicular F G, in the 
triangle C, we find the number of square feet to 
be 160. Having the length of the diameter of the 
circle H I, we find that there are likewise 160 
square feet contained within its circumference; 
and therefore the conclusion is evident, that the 
space contained within the triangle C is equal to 
that contained in the circle E. This example, 
reduced to the form of a syllogism, would stand 
thus: Any two figures which contain the same 
number of square feet are equal to one another; 
but the triangle C contains the same number of 
square feet as the circle E; therefore the space 
contained in the triangle C is equal to the space 
contained within the circle E. 

Again, the sun appears to be only a few inches 
in diameter, and as flat as the face of a clock or 
a plate of silver. Suppose it were inquired how 
we may determine that the sun is much larger 
than he appears to be, and whether his surface be 
flat, or convex, or of any other figure, the pupil 
may be requested to search for intermediate ideas, 
by which these points may be determined. One 
idea or principle, which experience proves, re- 
quires to be recognized, that all objects appear less 
in size, in proportion to their distance from the ob- 
server. A large building, at the distance of 
twenty miles, appears to the naked eye only like 
a visible point; anda dog, a horse, or a man, are, 
at such a distance, altogether invisible. We find, 
by experience, that when the sun has just risen 
above the horizonin the morning, he appears as 
large as he does when on our meridian at noon- 
day ;but it can be proved, that he is then nearly 4000 
miles (or the half diameter of the earth) nearer to 
us than when he arose in the morning; therefore, 
the sun must be at a greater distance from us, at 
least several thousands of miles, otherwise he 
would appear much larger in the one case than in 
the other, just as a house or a town appears much 
larger when we approach within a mile of it than 
it does at the distance of eight or ten miles. It is 
known that the inhabitants of Great Britain, and 
those who live about the Cape of Good Hope, can 
see the sun at the same moment; and that he ap- 
pears no larger to the one than to the other 
though they are distant in a straight line mo 
than 5000 miles from each other We also know, 


from experience, that when we remove fifty or a 


hundred miles to the west of our usual place of 
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residence, the sun appears, at his rising, just as 
large as he did before; and though we are removed 
from our friends several hundreds or even thou- 
sands of miles, they will tell us that the sun uni- 
formly appears of the samesize, at the same moment 
as he does tous. From these and similar consi- 
derations, it appears, that the sun must be at a 
very considerable distance from the earth, and 
consequently his real magnitude must be much 
greater than his apparent, since all bodies appear 
less in size in proportion to their distance. If the 
distance of the sun were only 4000 miles from the 
earth, he would appear twice as large when he 
came to the meridian, as he did at his rising in 
the east; if his distance were only 100,000 miles, 
he would appear 5'; part broader when on the 
meridian than at his rising—but this is not found 
to be the case; consequently, the sun is more than 
100,000 miles distant, and therefore must be of a 
very large size. Supposing him no farther dis- 
tant than 100,000 milés, he behooved to be near- 
ly a thousand miles in diameter, or about the size 
of Arabia, or the United States of America. 

To determine whether the sun be flat or convex, 
we must call in to our assistance the following 
ideas. Every round body which revolves around 
an axis, perpendicular to the line of vision, without 
altering its figure or apparent dimensions, is of a 
convex or globular shape;—and, Every object which 
appears of a circular shape near the center of such a 
body, will assume an oval or elliptical form when it 
approaches near its margin. his might be illus- 
trated by fixing a circular patch on a terrestrial | 
globe, and turning it round until it appear near 
the margin. By means of the telescope, it is 
found that there are occasionally spots upon the 
sun, which appear first at the eastern limb, and, 
in the course of about 13 days, approach the 
western limb, where they disappear, and, in the 
course of another 13 days, reappear on the eastern 
limb; which shows that the sun revolves round an 
axis without altering his shape. It is also ob- 
served that a spot, which appears nearly circular 
at his center, presents an oval figure when near 
nis margin. Consequently the sun is not a flat | 
surface, as he appears at first sight, but a globular 
body.—Again, suppose it was required to deter- | 
mine whether the sun or the moon be nearest the | 
earth. The intermediate idea which requires to 
be recognized in thiscase is the following. Every 
body which throws a shadow on another is nearer 
the body on which the shadow falls than the luminous 
body which is the cause of the shadow. In an eclipse 
of the sun. the body of the moon projects a sha- 
dow upon the earth, by which either the whole or 
a portion of the sun’s body is hid from our view. 
Consequently, the moon is interposed between us 
and the sun, and therefore is nearer to the earth 
than that luminary. This might be illustrated to 
the young by a candle, and two balls, the one re- 
presenting the moon, and the other the earth, 
placed ina direct line from the candle.—In like 
manner, were it required, when the moon is| 
oclipsed, to ascertain whether at that time the 
earth or the moon be nearest to the sun, it might 
be determined by the same process of reasoning; 
and, on the same principle, it is determined that | 
the planets Mereury and Venus, when they transit 
the sun’s disc, are, in that part of their orbits, 
nearer the earth than the sun is. 

Such reasonings as the abgve might be fami- 
liarly explained, and, in some cases, illustrated 
b experiments; and the pupil occasionally re- 


quested to put the arguments into the form of a syl- 





logism. The reasoning respecting the bulk of the 
sun may be put into the following syllogistic form: | 
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All objects appear diminished in size in pro- 
portion to their distances. 

The sun is proved to be many thousands of 
miles distant, and consequently, diminished in 
apparent size. 

Therefore the sun is much larger in reality 
than what he appears. 

The two first propositions are generally de- 
nominated the premises. The first is called the 
major proposition, the second the minor proposi- 
tion. If the major proposition be doubtful, it 
requires to be proved by separate arguments or 
considerations. In the above example, it may be 
proved, or rather illustrated, to the young, by 
experiment—such as placing a 12-inch globe, or 
any similar body, at the distance of half a mile, 
when it will appear reduced almost to a point. 
If the minor or second proposition be doubtful, it 
must likewise be proved by such considerations 
as suggested above; or by a strictly mathematical 
demonstration, if the pupils are capable of under- 
standing it. But, in the present case, the argu- 
ments above stated are quite sufficient to prove 
the point intended. When the premises are clearly 
proved, the conclusion follows as a matter of 
course. Similar examples of reasoning may be 
multiplied to an almost indefinite extent, and, in 
the exercise of instructing the young, they 
should always be taken from sensible objects with 
which they are acquainted. 


As it would be quite preposterous to attempt 
instructing young persons, under the age of 
twelve or thirteen, in the abstract systems of 
logic generally taught in our universities—it is 
quite sufficient for all the practical purposes of 
human life and of science, that they be daily ac- 
customed to employ their reasoning powers, on 
the various physical, intellectual, and moral ob- 
jects and circumstances which may be presented 
before them; and an enlightened and judicious 
teacher will seldom be at a loss to direct their 
attention to exercises of this kind. The objects 
of nature around them, the processes of art, the 
circumstances and exercises connected with their 
scholastic instruction, their. games and amuse- 
ments, the manner. in which they conduct them- 
selves toward each other, their practices in the 
streets or on the highways, and the general tenor 
of their moral conduct, will never fail to supply 
topics for the exercise of their rational faculties, 
and for the improvement of their moral powers. In 
particular they should be ‘accustomed, on all occa- 
sions, to assign a reason for every fact they admit, 
and every truth they profess to believe. If, for ex- 
ample, they assert, on the ground of what they ° 
read in books, or on the authority of their teachers, 
that “the earth is round like an artificial globe,” 
they should be required to bring forward the 
proofs by which this position is supported, so that 
their knowledge may be the result, not of author- 
ity, but of conviction. In like manner, when they 
profess to believe that the earth moves round its 
axis and round the sun—that the atmosphere 
presses with a weight of fifteen pounds on every 
square inch of the earth’s surface—that a magnet 
will stand in a direction nearly north and south— 
that water presses upward as well as downward— 
that it is our duty and interest to obey the laws 
of God—that we ought to exercise justice between 
man and man—and that children should obey 
their parents and teachers,—they should be tuught 
to bring forward, when required, those experi- 
ments, arguments, and reasonings, by which such 
truths are proved and supported. 

As an illustration of some of the modes of 
reasoning to which I allude, the following story 
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respecting the celebrated French philosopher, 
Gassendi, may be here introduced. From his 
earliest years he was particularly attentive to.all 
that he heard in conversation, and was fond of 
contemplating the scenes of nature, particularly 
the magnificence of a starry sky. When only 
seven years old, he felt a secret charm in the con- 
templation of the stars, and, without the know- 
ledge of his parents, he sacrificed his sleep to this 
pleasure. One evening a dispute arose between 
him and his young companions, about the motion 
of the moon, and that of the clouds when they 
happened to be impelled by a brisk wind. His 
friends insisted that the clouds were still, and that 
it was the moon which moved. He maintained, 
on the contrary, that the moon had no sensible 
motion, such as they imagined, and that it was 
the clouds which appeared to pass so swiftly. His 
reasons produced no effect on the minds of the 
children, who trusted to their own eyes rather 
than to anything that could be said on the sub- 
ject. It was, therefore, necessary to undeceive 
them by means of their eyes. For this purpose 
Gassendi took them under a tree, and made them 
observe that the moon still appeared between the 
same leaves and branches, while the clouds sailed 
far away out of sight. This exhibition, of course, 
was convincing, and at once settled the dispute. 
The principle, or “intermediate idea,” which 
Gassendi recognized, in this case, for proving his 
position, was the following, although he could not 



































































































































Gassendi demonstrating the motions of the clouds: 


at that time express it in words:—When motion 
appears in the case of two bodies, we ascertain 
which is the moving body, by causing one of them 
to appear in a straight line with an object which is 
known to be fixed. 'This principle is of conside- 
rable practical utility. By means of it we ascer- 
tain, when we see a number of ships in a river, 
or narrow arm of the sea, which of them are in 
motion or at reot, by comparing their positions or 
motions with a fixed point on the opposite shore. 
When looking at the wheels, pinions, and other 
parts of a piece of machinery, we can, on the 
same principle, perceive which parts are in motion 
and which are at rest, which the eye at first view can- 
not determine; and, in the same way, the real and 
apparent motions of the planets in the heavens are 
ascertained, by comparing them with the position of 
the stars, which may be regarded as so many fixed 
points for directing the astronomer in his investi- 
gations. The principle above stated, therefore, 
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was the major proposition in Gassendi’s reasoning, 
and the minor proposition was the following:— 
«When we bring a tree, which is a fixed object, 
in a direct line between our eye and the moon, 
she appears for a few seconds to have no sensible 
motion, while the clouds have passed away.” 
Therefore the conclusion follows, that “the motion 
which was the object of dispute was not in the 
moon, butdn the clouds.” i ‘ 
Subjects might occasionally be prescribed in 
schools, for the purpose of exercising the reason- 
ing powers of the young, and proving the truth 
of certain positions. Suppose it were proposed as 
an exercise, to prove that air exists, although it can- 
not be seen,—a certain time might be allowed for 
every one to think and to converse on the subject, 
when some one or other of the following proofs, 
though in different words, would probably be sta~ 
ted. 1. Take a rod, and make it pass rapidly 
through what appears empty space, and you will 
hear a sound and feel a slight resistance. 2. Take 
a large fan or umbrella, and push it forcibly from 
you, and you will feel a considerable resistance, 
and hear a sound, and a person opposite will feel 
a certain impression made on his face. 3. Take 
a very large umbrella, and stand on the top of a 
stair or building, 15 or 20 feet high, and you may 
jump from such a position, while holding it 
stretched, and gradually descend to the ground 
without injury. 4. Plunge a glass jar into a 
vessel of water, with its mouth downward, and 
only a very small quantity of water will enter the 
glass, which shows that there is something in the 
glass which excludes the water; and this is the 
reason why we cannot fill a vessel with water by 
plunging its orifice downward. 5. Takea smooth 
cylindrical tube, shut at one end, and fit a plug 
exactly to its open end, and no force whatever 
can push it to the bottom of the tube, which 
shows that there is some invisible substance that 
prevents it. 6. Open a pair of common bellows, 
and shut up the nozzle and valve-hole, and it will 
be impossible to bring the boards together, in 
consequence of the resistance of an invisible sub- 
stance within. 7. Take a telescope, of a high 
magnifying power, and look through it to distant 
objects, in theforenoon of a hot summer-day, and 
you will see the air undulating about the objects 
like the waves of the sea! All which circum- 
stances show that there is @ material, though in- 
visible substance around us, which resists a force, 
produces a sound, excludes other bodies from oecu- 
pying the same space, and whose undulations, in 
certain circumstances, may be rendered visible. 
Again, suppose it were required to prove the 
following position, that “it is highly expedient 
that the whole community should enjoy the bene- 
fits of an intellectual and religious education,’ 
such arguments as the following might be brought 
forward. 1, Such an education invigorates the 
faculties and enlarges the capacity of the mind. 
2. It presents to the view objects of delightful 
contemplation, which exercise the rational powers, 
and contribute to the happiness of the individual. 
3. It prepares the young for acting an honorable 
and upright part in society. 4. It qualifies them 
for the several professions in which they may 
afterward be employed. 5. It tends to undermine 
foolish and superstitious notions, and to prevent 
diseases and fatal accidents. 6. It prepares the 
mind for a rational contemplation of the works 
of God, and. of his perfections us therein dis- 
played. 7. It fits them for taking apart in the 
elective franchise of their country. 8 It pre- 
pares them for understanding the Scriptures, and 
for receiving profit by their attendance on the 
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ordinances of religion. 9. It qualifies them for 
advancing the cause of useful knowledge, and for 
promoting the reformation and improvement of 
their species. 10. It tends to the prevention of 
intemperance, tumults, crimes, and all those vices 
and evils which result from ignorance; and leads 
to the practice of the Christian virtues. 11. It 
prepares the soul for the employments and the 
felicity of the heavenly world, &c.—Again, sup- 
pose the question, “Is it the duty and interest of 
all men. to love one another?” to be given as an 
exercise of thought and reasoning. Indepen- 
dently of the positive command of God, in rela- 
tion to this duty, Heh considerations and argu- 
ments as the following might be brought forward. 
Men ought to love one another—l. Because they 
are all brethren of the same family, descended 
from the same original pair, and formed by the 
same Almighty Parent. 2. They are possessed 
of the same bodily organization, and the same 
moral and intellectual powers. 3. They are sub- 
ject to the same wants and afflictions, and suscep- 
tible of the same pleasures and enjoyments. 4. 
They inhabit the same world, and breathe the 
same atmosphere. 5. They are dependent upon 
each other for their comforts, and connected by 
numerous ties and relations. 6. To all of them 
God distributes his bounty, without respect of 
‘persons, causing his sun to cheer and enlighten 
them, and his rains to descend and fructify their 
fields. 7. They are all animated with immortal 
spirits, and destined to an eternal existence. 8. 
The exercise of kindness and affection would 
unite, in one harmonious society, men of all 
nations, and diffuse happiness through the heart 
of every human being. 9. It would promote the 
universal practice of equity and justice between 
man and man, and prevent all those litigations, 
contentions, and animosities, which have so long 
disturbed and demoralized the world. 10. It 
would “turn wars into peace to the ends of the 
earth,” and promote a delightful intercourse be- 
tween all the kindreds and tribes of human 
beings, wherever dispersed over the surface of the 
globe, &c. 

In prescribing such exercises as the above, the 
teacher would require, in the first instance,~to 
suggest some of the leading arguments, in order 
that the pupils may perceive the nature of the 
mental process in which they are called to engage; 
and when they had leisure to think on the subject, 
some of them would doubtless bring forward 
some proofs or considerations of their own, 
though perhaps expressed in homely language. 
At any rate, an exercise of this kind, prescribed 
once or twice every week, could scarcely fail + to 
sharpen the faculties of the young, to induce 
habits of rational thinking, and to promote both 
their moral and intellectual improvement. 

It would likewise be of considerable utility to 
set before them the springs of false judgment, or 
the sources of error—the false conclusions which 
arise from prejudices, or preconceived opinions— 
the nature of sophistical reasonings, and the means 
of guarding against their influence. The follow- 
ing are specimens of the prejudices to which I 
allude:—l. We are apt to judge of persons or things 
merely from their external appearance. A picture 
of no value, daubed with bright and glaring 
colors, is frequently admired by the vulgar eye; 
and a worthless book, splesdidty printed and 
adorned with flashy engravings and elegant bind- 
ing, is prized and extolled by a superficial thinker. 
From such a prejudice we are apt to conclude 
that a man is happy who is encircled with wealth 


and splendor, and that he who is covered with | 
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coarse or ragged garments has neither knowledge 
nor comfort, and is unworthy of our regard. 
Hence the Jews rejected the Saviour of the world, 
and the Corinthians despised the Apostle Paul.—. 
2. Another prejudice arises from nol viewing an 
object on all sides—not considering all the circum- 
stances connected with it, and not comparing all the 
aspects in which it may be contemplated. ‘Thus, 
when we view a cone placed at a great distance from 
the eye, we are apt to imagine it a plain triangle; 
and if its base were placed at right angles to the 
line of vision, we should conclude that it was 
nothing else but a plain circle. Thus, a round 
plate, when placed obliquely at a considerable 
distance from the eye, appears as an oval; and 
with its edge turned toward us, asaline. ‘Thus, 
the sun and moon, though globular bodies, appear 
flat to the naked eye. ‘Thus, the rings of Saturn 
appear sometimes like narrow, and sometimes like 
broad ellipses, sometimes like straight lines, and 
sometimes like a narrow shade; so that a compa- 
rison of all these different aspects was necessary 
before it could be inferred that these singular phe- 
nomena were in reality rings. Hence, at their 
first discovery by the telescope, they were consi- 
dered as two small globes attached to the planet— 
3. Another source of error arises from the impres- 
sions made on the mind in infancy, and from not 
comparing the intimations given by one sense with 
those of another. Children are apt to imagine that 
books are unpleasant things, and that learning 
and religion are drudgeries, when they have been 
driven to such tasks ‘by the force of the scourge. 
They imagine the sky touches the distant hills, 
and that the stars are not risen until the sun be 
set. From this source we are apt to conclude 
that the air has no weight, because we do not feel 
its pressure; that the earth is at rest because we 
do not feel its motion; that the planets and stars 
are only a few miles distant; and that a vessel at 
anchor is in motion when we pass her swiftly, 
when sailing in a steamboat—4. Our disposition 
to account for everything on one or two principles. 
To this cause may be ascribed the disposition of 
some late philosophers to account for alznost 
every phenomenon on the principle of electricity. 
Having traced its agency in producing thunder 
and lightning, they went so far as to attribute to 
its sole operation the phenomena of earthquakes, 
volcanoes, winds, rain, and even the various fluc- 
tuations of the animal spirits. ‘To form a world, 
Epicurus required only a mass of hooked atoms 
moving in & certain manner; and Des Cartes, 
from observing that light bodies were moved 
round in a whirlwind, formed the idea of an im- 
mense vortex, or whirlpool in the heavens, to ac- 
count for the motion of the planets round the sun. 

5. The passions and affections lead to numerous 
sources of error. Love induces a mother to think 
her own child the fairest and the best. Intense 
hope and desire make a few days as long as so 
many. weeks. The fear of the torture, of the 
galleys, or of a painful death, has induced multi- 
tudes to believe the grossest absurdities of the 
Romish church. Envy misrepresents the condi- 
tion and character of our neighbor, and makes us 
believe that he is much worse than he really is. 
Above all, self-interest induces many to swallow 
almost any opinion, and to vindicate every prac- 
tice, however corrupt and absurd. Hence the 
most glaring abuses in church and state have been 
vindicated, in the most barefaced manner, by 
those who derive their emoluments from a system 
of corruption. It is from a spirit of selfishness, 
too, that we set up our own opinions in religion 
and philosophy as the tests of orthodoxy and 
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truth; and from the same principle bas arisen the 
antichristian practice of persecution—a practice as 
unreasonable as that of the tyrant, who, having 
a bed exactly fitted to his own size, stretched 
men of low stature on the rack until they were 
drawn out to the length of his bed, and cut a 
portion of the legs off any one whom he found 
too long for it. Who ever had recourse to vio- 
lence and torture to prove the truths of geometry? 
—6. Our disposition to rely on the authority of others. 
We are apt, without suficient inquiry, to rely*%on 
everything we have been taught by our parents 
and teachers, An author of great respectability 
frequently drags thousands into mistakes and 
erroneous theories, merely by the splendor and 
authority of his name. For more than a thou- 
sand years the philosophers and divines of Europe 
were led into many egregious errors by a reliance 
on the authority of Aristotle; a quotation from 
his writings was considered as a proof of any po- 
sition, and useful discoveries were long rejected 
because they did not quadrate with the opinions 
of the Grecian philosopher. Luther, Calvin, and 
Knox were pious men and eminent reformers, 
and their peculiar opinions are not unfrequently 
imbibed by their followers, merely on the author- 
ity of their names. This is an error into which 
those are apt to fall who never apply their powers 
to rational investigations, and who are too indo- 
lent to think for themselves. 

-The above and similar sources of error might 
be illustrated to the young by numerous examples 
and circumstances; and rules and cautions given 
by which they might be enabled to guard against 
their pernicious influence in the sciences, in reli- 
gion, in politics, and in the ordinary affairs of life. 
A brief view might likewise be given of the doc- 
trine of Sophisms, and the means by which they 
may be detected; of which the following are speci- 
mens:—l. Accounting for a phenomenon or fact by 
assigning a false cause, or taking an accidental con- 
‘junction of things for a necessary connection. We 
fall into this error, when from an accident we infera 
property, when from an example we infer a rule, 
when from a single act we infer ahabit. Astrologers 
commnit this error when they deduce the cause of the 
various events in the lives of men from the differ- 
ent aspects of the stars and planets. We reason on 
this sophism when we construe the appearance 
of a comet or an eclipse of the sun as predicting 
the fate of princes, the revolution of nations, or 
the infliction of pestilence or famine; or when it 
rains at the new or full moon, and we infer that 
the moon is the cause of it; or when a person is 
in misery or distress, and we conclude that he 
must needs be a heinous sinner.—2. When we 
draw a conclusion from a premise which is only true 
by accident. We fall into this error when we 
reason against anything because of the wrong use 
which has been made of it; as when we reason 
against printing, because it has sometimes been 
employed for raising sedition and promoting im- 
morality; against reading the Bible, because it has 
sometimes led to heresy; against. Christianity, 
because it has been the accidental occasion of 
contentions and persecutions, which do not flow 
from the Gospel, but are mere accidental circum- 
stances, with which it has been sometimes attend- 
ed. Other sophisms are such as the following: 
Mistaking the question or point to be proved— 
the Petitio Principii, or begging the question—im- 

erfect enumeration—reasoning in a circle—con- 
cluding from what is true of a thing in its divided 
state, as if it were true in its compound state— 
ambiguity of words, and using them in different 
seuses—with several others. 
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Of all the species of false reasonings, there is 
none more common than that of introducing 
into an argument propositions that are either false 
or doubtful; or taking for granted facts which 
have never been satisfactorily ascertained. In 
this. way a false conclusion may be: legitimately 
deduced, after such facts or propositions are ad- 
mitted. Against this fallacious mode of reason- 
ing the young should be carefully guarded, both 
in their own reasonings, and when listening to 
those of others; and habituated to sean every 
proposition or assertion, and ascertain its truth 
before admitting it into any chain of argument. 
In the speeches that were lat@ly delivered in par- 
liament in opposition to the Reform Bill, this 
species of reasoning was one distinguishing char- 
acteristic, when those orations had any show of 
argument. Fictions were brought forward as 
facts, vague and unfounded assertions were ut- 
tered with all the pomp of confidence and au- 
thority, and the idea of revolution, in its most 
horrid aspect, was substituted in place of salutary 
reformation, so that the haranguer would have re- 
quired to have been stopped at almost every other 
sentenee, until he had substantiated the truth of 
his premises. Such, however, is not unfrequently 
the way in which our representatives in parlia- 
ment, the members of our corporations, and vast 
assemblages of ovr citizens at public meetings, are 
hurried along by a bold and impudent declaimer, 
and induced to cheer the sophister who is leading 
them on to the admission of a falsehood, and to 
the approbation of measures subversive of human 
improvement. ; 

It is therefore of vast importance to society, 
that the young be early trained to the proper use 
of their rational faculties—that they be accus- 
tomed to entertain clear and well-defined ideas on 
every subject—that they be enabled to appreciate 
the strength or weakness of arguments—that they 
feel the importance of prosecuting truth and 
duty in every department of learning—and that 
frequent exercises on important subjects be pre- 
scribed for stimulating their reasoning powers. 
It is lamentable to reflect on the deficiency and 
weakness of the great mass of mankind in this 
respect. On the most trifling grounds they will 
yield their assent to hundreds of propositions, 
most of which they do not understand. They 
will obstinately adhere to their preconceived 
opinions in the face of the strongest and most 
convincing arguments. They will swallow, with- 
out the least hesitation, the most absurd and 
extravagant notions; while all the reasoning we 
can bring forward will not convince them of the 
reality of truths and facts which have been clearly 
demonstrated. So wedded are they to the opin- 
ions they had first imbibed, that we might almost 
as soon attempt to teach a snail or a tortoise the 
truths of geometry as convince them that the 
earth turns round its axis, and that it is possible 
to determine the exact distance of the moon; 
while, at the same time, they will talk, with the 
utmost assurance, of the most abstruse mysteries 
which lie beyond the reach of the human under- 
standing. This representation does not apply 
merely to the lower, but even to many in the 
higher ranks of society; and such a state of. 
things bas been productive of many injurious 
effects, in relation to the best. interests of man- 
kind. It has been the cause of most of the wars 
and commotions which have desolated the earth, 
and of the prevalence of those systems of tyran- 
ny, slavery, and injustice, which still so generally 
prevail. It has led to all the persecutions that 
have ever disgraced the church or the world. It 
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has produced hundreds of foolish controversies in 
the visible church, either with respect to com- 
paratively trifling opinions, or to those subjects 
which lie beyond the grasp of the faculties of 
man; and has dissevered Christian society into a 
number of discordant sectaries. It has prevented 
the improvement and happiness of the human 
race, and is the cause of all the ignorance, pre- 
judices, intemperance, and vice, which appear 
among all ranks of society; for if men were to 
cultivate their intellectual powers aright, and 
apply them to rational purposes, few or none of 
these evils would abound in the world, 
But it is deeply to‘be regretted, that in all ages, 
and even in the present age, legitimate reasoning 
has been for the most part thrown aside, and dia- 
bolical argument substituted in its stead. When 
men have been unable to confute their antago- 
nists by the force of arguments, they have had 
recourse to ‘club law,’’ and have knocked down 
their opponents and all their reasonings, by the ap- 
plication of guns and bayonets, and every species 
of physical force. Louis XIV, of France, like 
most of his compeers, was so convinced of the 
strength of this mode of reasoning, that he en- 
graved upon his great guns the following inscrip- 
tion: “Ratio ultima Regum,’ that is, the Logic 
of princes—or, the last argument of kings. In 
this mode of arguing, fifty thousand disputers are 
frequently arranged on each side of a question, 
and that party which can handle their swords and 
muskets with most dexterity, and blow the skulls 
and limbs of their antagonists to atoms, and slash 
their bodies to pieces, are always reckoned, by 
their leaders, the most expert logicians. There is 
another mode of reasoning which has been fre- 
quently used with disputants, and that is, argu- 
ing by torture, in which the argument is some- 
times screwed up to such a pitch as to make the 
refractory disputant confess his belief in any 
proposition, however wild and extravagant. A 
mode of arguing nearly akin to this, is the appli- 
cation of whips, sabers, gibbets,dungeons, musket- 
balls, fire and fagots. In this way the Romish 
Church reasoned with the Hussites and the Wal- 
denses ; and with the same weapons confuted 
every Protestant who dared to call in question the 
infallibility and the supreme authority of the 
Roman Pontiff. In this way Queen Mary and 
her bishops argued with 277 clergymen, gentle- 
men, tradesmen, and women, when, for adhering 
to Protestant: doctrines, they were delivered over 
to be devoured by the fires of Smithfield. It was 
in the same way that Claverhouse and his “bloody 
bands’? reasoned with the Scottish Covenanters, 
when he hunted them across moors and mosses, 
and massacred them in cold blood; and that the 
Star Chamber reasoned with the Non-conformists 
of England, when all their arguments were con- 
futed by fines, racks, and imprisonment. It is in 
this way that Nicholas of Russia has argued with 
the brave Poles, when vindicating their liberties 
—when he sent them chained, like wild beasts, to 
wander along frightful deserts, and to perish in 
the forests of Siberia; and in the same way do all 
mobs reason, when they furiously demolish the 
houses, the manufactories, or the churches of 
their opponents. On the same principles do those 
men reason, who deprive their fellow-citizens of 
the right of being eligible to certain civil offices, 
and attempt to degrade them tho eyes of the 
public because they nobly assume the right to 
think for themselves, and to worship God accord- 
ing to their consciences. But, of all the argu- 
ments which haye been tried, to produce convic- 
tion, there is none more powerful than the. in- 
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fluence of gold. This is an argument of so much 
force and efficacy, that none but a few stubborn 
minds have been capable of resisting it. It is 
possessed of the most wonderful properties—in a 
moment it enlightens the understanding, wins 
the affections, removes every doubt, silences every 
objection, clears up every difficulty, banishes 
every scruple, and generally causes the most 
sturdy logician to give up his point, and bend to 
its power. In short, it is an intermediate idea, or 
major proposition, which will lead to almost any 
conclusion. By this argument the wisdom of 
the wise, and the understanding of the prudent, 
have been more quickly and etfectually refuted 
than by all the wisdom of Solomon, or-by all the 
reasonings of philosophy; and its powerful effects 
are to be seen in our own land, and in every na- 
tion under heaven. 

Such have been. the modes of reasoning which 
have most generally prevailed in the world. O! 
foolish and infatuated reasoners! Is it not high 
time to undermine your logical principles and 
systems, to build on a new foundation, and to 
train the rising generation in such a manner, that 
they may employ their mental powers in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason and the word of 
God! 


SECTION, XIII. 
NaTuRAL THEOLOGY. 


Narurat Turonocy is that branch of know- 
ledge which proves and illustrates the attributes 
of the Deity from the works of nature—a study 
which is open to all the inhabitants of the earth, 
and from which they may derive impressive views 
of the existence, the perfections, and the inces- 
sant agency of that Great Being who made and 
who governs the universe. “Tor, the invisible 
things of God, even His eternal Power and 
Divinity, are, when duly attended to, clearly’ seen 
by the things that are made,’ and have been so 
in all ages, “from the creation of the world;”’ so 
that, “even the heathen nations are without ex- 
cuse,” if they neglect to trace in those works the 
being and attributes of their Creator, and refuse 
that tribute of reverence and obedience which is 
due to His perfections. This is a study in which 
the young should be early initiated. It lies at 
the foundation of the religion of the Bible; for 
the inspired writers take for granted that we 
know the evidences of the existence of the Divine 
Being, and of some of the attributes with which 
he is invested, and direct us to the contemplation 
of the works of his hands, as proofs and illustra- 
tions of the truths they unfold. “Lift up thine 
eyes on high, and behold Him who hath created 
these orbs: stand still, and consider the wondrous 
works of God. Great is the Lord, and of great 
power; His understanding is infinite. His works 
are manifold, and in wisdom He hath made them 
all.’ In exhibiting the works of God to the 
young, in performing experiments to illustrate 
their properties, and in describing the Jaws and 
mechanism of the material world, every opportu- 
nity should be taken of directing them to the 
displays of power, benevolence, wisdom, and in- 
telligence, which these works exhibit. It should 
be deeply impressed upon their minds, that it is 
the highest and noblest end of science, to mark 
the evidences of wise and benevolent design, 
and to trace the incessant agency of our Creator 
in all our surveys and investigations of the work 
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of creation—without an attention to which, the 
mere knowledge of natural facts is an acquisi- 
tion of a comparatively trivial nature. » ‘ 
An intelligent teacher can seldom be at a loss 
to direct the attention of his pupils to this subject; 
for there is no part of the scenery of nature in 
which a discerning eye will not perceive the most 
evident traces of benevolent design and infinite 
intelligence, not only in the exquisite mechanism 
of animated beings, but in the structure of vege- 
tables and minerals, and the general arrangement 
of the earth, the waters, and the atmosphere. The 
adaptation of the solid parts of the globe for the 
habitation of man and other terrestrial animals— 
the adaptation of the waters of! cean and of the 
rivers to the purposes of commerce, and for the 
abode of countless multitudes of organized beings 
—the coloring thrown over the canopy of heaven, 
and over the landscape of the earth—the process 
of evaporation, and the innuinerable benefits it 
confers—the agency of the atmosphere, the won- 
derful properties of its component parts, and its 
extensive influence in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms—the solar light, and the infinity of 
beautiful effects it produces—the thousands of 
diversified objects which delight the eye in the 
natural embellishments of creation—the harmony 
and order, the grandeur and sublimity, of the 
celestial motions—the arrangements of the plane- 
tary system, and the provision made for secur- 
ing its perpetuity—the relation of man to the 
agencies of external nature, as the action of water, 
air, light, heat, electricity, &c.—the proportion 


‘between the body of man, and the objects and 


living beings around him—the mutual relations 
which subsist between animals and vegetables, 
and their co-operation in promoting the same de- 
sign—the adaptation of almost every vegetable to 
the support of some species of animals—the power 
of vegetables to reproduce and continue their 
species, and the variety of admirable means by 
which it is effeeted—the various methods employ- 
ed to disperse the seeds of plants over the surface 
of the globe, and to adorn it with vegetable 
beauties—the adaptation of plants to the different 
climates, and to the necessities of their respective 
inhabitants—the admirable structure of their seeds, 
roots, leaves, and sap-vessels, particularly as dis- 
covered by the microscope in transverse sections 
of plants, &c.—their important uses in the system 
of nature, and the numerous beauties and varieties 
which they spread over the face of our terrestrial 
creation; particularly, the curious and admirable 
mechanism displayed in the construction of ani- 
mated beings, from the microscopic ‘animalcule, 
ten hundred thousand times less than a visible 
point, to the elephant and the whale—the organs 
of mastication, deglutition, digestion, and secre- 
tion, all differently contrived, according to the 





_ structure of the animal and the aliments on which 


it feeds—the eyes of insects, and the thousands of 
transparent globules of which they consist—the 
metamorphoses of caterpillars and other insects, 
and the peculiar organization adapted to each 
state of their existence—the numerous beauties 
and minute adaptations in the wings, feet, pro- 
bosces, and feathers, of gnats and other insects— 
the respiratory apparatus of fishes, and the nice 
adaptation of their bodies to the watery fluid in 
which they pass their existence—the construction 
of birds, their pointed bills to penetrate the air, 
their flexible tails serving as rudders, the light- 
ness, strength, and tenacity of their feathers, and 
the whole structure of their bodies adapted to the 
air in which they fly, and the food by which they 
are sustained—above all, the wonders of the hu- 
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man frame, the numerous parts of which it is 
composed, the hundreds of bones and rauscles, the 
thousands of veins, arteries, glands, nerves, and 
lymphatics, the millions of scales and pores in the 
skin, the heart with its ventricles and auricles, 
the brain with its infinity of fibers, the lungs with 
their millions of vesicles, the organs of sense, with 
their multifarious adaptations and connections, 
and the harmonious movements, adjustments, and 
adaptations of all these parts to the system of 
external nature and to the promotion of the hap- 
piness of man,—these, and thousands of similar 
objects, adaptations, and contrivances, will afford 
ample scope for expatiating on the Power, Wis- 
dom, and Intelligence, of the Almighty Creator, 


‘and on the Benevolent contrivances which appear 


throughout every part of the universal system; 
and were specimens of some of the objects now 
alluded to exhibited to the young, it could not fail 
of arresting their attention, and inspiring them 
with admiration of the wonderful works of God. 

We have comparatively few books on_ this 
subject. Derham’s “ Physico-Theology,” Ray’s 
“ Wisdom of God in the Creation,’’ Nicuwentyt’s 
“Religious Philosopher,”’ Paley’s“* Natural Theo- 
logy,’”? Lesser’s ‘‘Insecto-Theology,’’ and several 
other works, contain a number of valuable frag- 
ments illustrative of the being and perfections of 
God from the works of Nature. But we have no 
complete or comprehensive system of Natural 
Theology; and the works now alluded to, however 
valuable and worthy of being perused, are not 
adapted to the capacities of the young. We re- 
quire a comprehensive compend on this subject, 
for the use of schools, in which the descriptions 
and reflections should be as much as_ possible 
divested of the technicalities of science,and which 
should be illustrated with numerous, engravings. 
The best treatise of this kind I have yet seen, is 
“The Youth’s Book of Natural Theology,’’ by the 
Rey. T, H. Gallaudet, lately published at Hartford, 
Connecticut. This work is clear and explicit in 
its descriptions, and, for the most part, level to 
the comprehension of the juvenile mind. But its 
illustrations are chiefly confined to the human 
body and the parts and functions of animals. It 
is thrown into the form of Dialogues, which has 
a tendency to render it interesting for the private 
perusal of the young; but a work on this plan is 
not so well adapted to serve the purpose of a text- 
book for public seminaries.* By means of in- 
structions on this subject, the young would be 
prepared for the study of Christian Theology, and 
would be qualified to appreciate the beauty and 
sublimity of those descriptions, given by the in- 
spired writers, of the agency of God in the 
economy of nature. 

Having enlarged to a greater extent than I ori- 
ginally intended on the preceding departments of 
knowledge, I shall do little more than barely 
mention several other branches which should oc- 
casionally form the subject of instruction in all 
our schools. These are such as the following :— 
Natural History, including not only a description 
of animals, but likewise of the most interesting 
facts connected with the earth, the waters, and 
the atmosphere; such as earthquakes, volcanoes, 
ice-islands, caverns, cataracts, natural bridges, 
glaciers, boiling-springs, the phenomena of thun- 
der, lightning, aurora-borealis, parhelia, luminous 





* The reader is respectfully referred, for some illustrations 
of this subject, to “The Christian Philosopher,” particularly 
to Chapters i, ii, and iv, and to the author’s volume “On the 
Improvement of Society,” &c. Section Vi, “On the Influ- 
ence of Knowledge in promoting Enlarged Conceptions of 


‘the Attributes of the Deity,” 
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arches, fiery meteors, whirlwinds, water-spouts, 
&c. The objects connected with natural history 
should be among the first that are presented to 
the view of the young, and they should be intro- 
duced as subjects of attention throughout every 
period of their subsequent education, as they form 
the ground-work of our physical knowledge and 
investigations—Botany is another pleasing subject 
on which sketches might be occasionally given, 
and which might be illustrated by the shrubs and 
flowers connected with the garden belonging to 
the seminary, formerly described. Microscopic 
views of the seeds and farina of flowers, the 
vessels and ramifications of the small leaves of 
minute plants and flowers, the prickles on the 
leaves of nettles and other shrubs, transverse 
sections of plants, displaying the beautiful ar- 
rangement of the sap-vessels, and similar objects, 
should -be exhibited, and the attention directed to 
the fine polishings, the numerous minute vessels 
compressed into the smallest space, and the other 
exquisite pieces of Divine workmanship connected 
with the process of vegetation. — Mineralogy is 
another department of nature, on which a few in- 
structions might be given, wherever there are 
specimens to illustrate the descriptions. But de- 
scriptions of metals or minerals, without present- 
ing to view the metallic substances described, 
will be of little avail.—Sketches of Political 
Economy, illustrating the principles of commerce 
and manufactures, and other topics connected 
with this subject, might be given to the ad- 
vanced pupils, as soon as they are able to enter 
into the spirit of such disquisitions. In such 
sketches, noble and liberal views should be incul- 
cated; the selfishness and antipathies of nations, 
and the inconveniences and absurdities of those 
restrictions which one nation imposes upon an- 
other, should be strongly reprohated; and a spirit 
of good-will and generosity enforced toward other 
nations and communities, considered as members 
of the same great family to which we all belong. 
In connection with this subject, they should be 
taught something of the civil and criminal laws 
of their country, of the duties of magistrates, and 
of their own duties as subjects; of the form of 
government under which they live, and of their 
social rights and privileges. Of no less impor- 
tance to all classes, particularly to the lower, 
are instructions on Domestic Economy—including 
directions and rules respecting orderliness and 
cleanliness in dwellings—the best modes of cook- 
ing victuals—the proper nursing and managment 
of children—the rearing and treatment of domes- 
tic animals—the economy of bees—the cultivation 
of gardens, and the best mode of rearing culinary 
vegetables—the decoration of their houses, areas, 
and flowerpots, and whatever else has a tendency 
to promote health and comfort, especially among 
the working-classes of society. In short, instruc- 
tions in Vocal Music should be occasionally, in- 
terspersed with the other scholastic exercises, and 
church tunes and airs, adapted to somo beautiful 
or sublime pieces of poetry, might be sung, at 
convenient seasons, in unison, by all the pupils. 
The words adapted to the different airs should be 
calculated to convey instruction, and to raise the 
soul to some interesting or sublime objects. All 
such vulgar and debasing ideas as are generally 
interwoven in our popular songs, and which are 
little else than a compound. of sensuality and 
selfishness, should be carefully discarded. A good 
organ or other musical instrument might be used 
for leading the vocal strains. Music, both vocal 
and instrumental, has long been too frequently 
prostituted to the most worthless purposes; it is 
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now high time that it should be consecrated to 
moral objects, and to the celebration of the per- 
fections and the works of the Most High. 

In addition to the mental exercises now alluded 
to, pupils of every description should be. daily 
employed in bodily exercises, for invigorating 
their health and corporeal powers. Every school 
should have a play-ground for this purpose, as 
extensive as possible, and furnished with gymnas- 
tie apparatus for exercising the muscular activi- 
ties of the young of both sexes. Swings, poles, 
hoops, see-saws, pulleys, balls; and similar arti- 
cles, should be furnished for enabling them to 
engage with spirit and vigor in their amusements. 
In walking, running, skipping, leaping in hight, 
length, or depth, swinging, lifting, carrying, 
jumping with a hoop or a pole, they will not only 
find sources of enjoyment—when these exercises 
are properly regulated to prevent danger and con- 
tention, — but will also strengthen and dev 
their corporeal energies, and invigorate their 
mental powers. All imitations, however, of war 
and military maneuvers should be generally pro- 
hibited; as it is now more than time that a martial 
spirit should be counteracted, and checked in the 
very bud,—and those who encourage it in the 
young need not wonder if they shall, ere long, 
behold many, of them rising up to be curses in- 
stead of benefactors to mankind. They might, 
likewise, be occasionally employed in making 
excursions, in company with their teacher, either 
along the sea-shore, the banks of a river, orto the 
top of a hill, for the purpose of surveying the 
scenes of nature or art, and searching for, mine- 
rals, plants, flowers, or insects, to augment the 
school museum, and to serve as subjects,for in- 
struction. If every school had a piece.of ground 
attached to it for a garden, and for-the:cultivation 
of fruit-trees, potatoes, cabbages,.and other culi- 
nary vegetables, children of both ‘sexes, at certain 
hours, might be set to dig, to:hoe, to, prune, to 
plant, to sow; to arrange the beds of flowers, and 
to keep every portion of the, plot: in neatness and 
order. Such exercises would ‘not:only;be health- 
ful and exhilarating, but might-be, of great utility 
to them in after life, when.they-come.to have the 
sole management of their:domestic:affairs. They 
might also be encouraged,to.employ:some of their 
leisure hours in the construction of: such mecha- 
nical contrivances and devices as.are most conge- 
nial to their taste,: -If,|.insteadof six or seven 
hours’ confinement -in;'school, only five hours at 
most were devoted; to books, and. the remaining 
hours torsuch exercises: as aboveementioned, their 
progress in practical knowledge, so far from being 
impeded, might ,be. promoted,:toya much greater 
extent. Such.exercises, might be turned, not only 
to their physical, and intellectual advantage, but 
to their moral improvement..,When young people 
are engaged in; their diversions,.or in excursion 
along with. their, teacher, ‘their. peculiar tastes, 
tempers, and conduct :toward, each other are 
openly developed; they, act, without restraint, they 
appear in their true colors, and a,teacher has the 
best opportunity of marking the dispositions they 
display.;,, He.can therefore apply, at the moment, 
those encouragements and admonitions, and those 
Christian rules and maxims, by, which their cha- 
racters and. conduct may, be molded. into the 
image of Him ‘who hath set us.an example, that 
we should walk ‘in’ his steps.”- ‘The incidents and 
the atmospherical, phenomena which may occur 
on such occasions, will. also supply.,materials 
for rational observations and’ reflections, and for 
directing’ ‘the: train of ‘their affecticns, and the 
exorcise of their moral. powers;.,and no opportu- 
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nity of this kind, for producing useful impres- 
sions upon the young, should be lost by a pious 
and inttigent instructor. - s 

Thus ave endeavored, in the preceding 
pages, to exhibit an outline of some of those 
branches of knowledge, in which every individual 
of the human race—the female sex as well as the 

e—should receive a certain portion of instruc- 


Hitherto the female sex have been sadly. 


neglected, their education, where they have not 
been altogether overlooked, has been more showy 
than substantial; and they have been generally 
treated as if they were not possessed of the mental 
powers requisite for acquirin 1 the useful 
branches of science. Without ring into the 
question, Whether the female character possesses 
the same degree of intellectual energy as that of 
the other sex? it may be affirmed, without the 
least hesitation, that, when their education is pro- 
perly directed, they are capable of acquiring every 





branch of knowledge which can improve or adorn | 


the human mind. We have numerous examples 
to corroborate this. position. It is sufficient to 
mention the names of Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Aitken, 
Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Wakefield, Mrs. Hemans, 
Mrs. More, Mrs. Marcet, Miss Taylor, Miss Lan- 
don, Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Willard, Mrs. Phelps, 
&c., which are only specimens of many others, 
most of whom are still alive and actively em- 
ployed, both in Britain and America, in instruct- 
ing their own sex and society at large, and in 
promoting the interests of general knowledge. 
The female sex possesses essentially the same in- 
tellectual faculties as the male, whatever may be 
said as to the degrees of vigor in which’the primi- 
tive powers exist. But even in respect to the de- 
gree of acuteness and energy of the female intel- 
leet, we have examples of individuals who, with- 
out the advantage of an academical education, 
have explored the system of the universe, com- 
posed commentaries on the Newtonian philoso- 
phy, and prosecuted the most abstruse mathema- 
tical investigations; and I have no hesitation in 
asserting, that academical honors should be con- 
ferred on such accomplished females, no less than 
on the other sex who have enjoyed more opportu- 
nities of improvement.* Females have more in 
their power than the other sex in forming the 
tastes and dispositions of the young, and in 
giving them those impressions in early life which 
may be either beneficial or injurious to society. 
They are the more immediate guardians and in- 
structors of the rising generation during the first 
stage of their existence, and upon the discretion 
and intelligence they display in superintending 
the evolution of the youthful mind, will, in a 
great measure, depend the intelligence and the 
moral-order of the social state to which they be- 
Pia Their influence is powerful, not only on 
" tastes and manners of society, but on the 
moral principles and characters of mankind. Be- 
side, they are beings destined for immortality, and 
equally interested as the other sex in all that is 
awful or glorious in the revelations of Heaven; 
and therefore ought to have their minds enlight- 
ened in every branch of knowledge which may 





* Mrs. Somerville has lately been elected member of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Geneva, the first time 
an honor of the kind was ever conferred on a female. An 
American paper states, whether truly or not I cannot deter- 
mine, that “She Legislature of Indiana have chartered a 
college, to be called the Christian College, in which degrees 
are to be conferred on both males and females. There are 
to be degrees of Doctress of Natural Science, of English 
Literature, or Belles Lettres, of Fine Arts, and of Arts and 
Sciences.” However ludicrous this may appear to some, I 
can see no impropriety in following out such an idea, 
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have a beneficial influence on their present con- 
duct and their future destiny. Until more atten- 
tion is paid to the cultivation of the female mind, 
among all ranks, society cannot be expected to 
make an accelerated progress in the course of 
moral and intellectual improvement. 

In specifying the preceding branches of know- 
ledge as subjects in which all classes of the young 
should be instructed, I do not mean to insinuate, 
that, in the first stage of their education, such 
subjects are to be studied in regular courses, as in 
academies and universities, though at a future 
period this plan may be adopted. While they are 
learning English reading, composition, writing, 
arithmetic and other branches, illustrations may 
be given of the more interesting and popular parts 
of the physical sciences—which will tend to give 
them a relish for such subjects, and to prepare 
them for entering on the more particular study 
of such branches of knowledge, at a period when 
their faculties are more matured. Nor ought it 
to be objected, that, in this way, young persons 
would only receive a smattering of learning, 
which would puff them up with vanity, and do 
them more harm than good. If every portion of 
knowledge communicated to them, however de- 
tached and insulated, be clearly explained and 
illustrated, and thoroughly understood, it must 
necessarily be useful, either in expanding their 
views, or in its practical applications. For exam- 
ple, if, by certain pneumatical and hydrostatical 
experiments, they are made to perceive clear 
proofs of the atmospheric pressure, and its opera- 
tion in the case of syphons—if they are made to 
see, by similar experiments, that, on this princi- 
ple, water may be conveyed either over a rising 
ground, or along a valley to an opposite hill,— 
this single fact, clearly understood, might be of 
considerable use to {hem on many occasions, even 
although they were unacquainted with all the 
other principles and facts connected with pneu- 
matical science. The great object to be attended 
to is, to convey, on every subject, a clear and 
well-defined idea to the young, and to guide them 
to the practical application of knowledge. 

There is a line of Mr. Pope which has been 
hackneyed about for a century past, which is in 
everybody’s mouth, and which is generally mis- 
applied, when an allusion is made to this subject— 


‘A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


How such a sentiment came to be almost univer- 
sally quoted and admired, I am at a loss to divine. 
It is a proposition which cannot be supported by 
any mode of reasoning with which I am ac- 
quainted, and is itself “a dangerous thing,” if by 
learning is understood the acquisition of any por- 
tion of useful knowledge. Every one must ac- 
quire ‘‘a little’? portion of knowledge, or learn- 
ing, before he can acquire a larger share. A child 
must acquire the knowledge of the letters and 
elementary sounds, before he can read any lan- 
guage with fluency—and must form some idea of 
the ‘objects immediately around him, before he 
can acquire an accurate conception of the subjects 
and scenes connected with geography. If the 
proposition be true, that ‘a little learning is dan- 
gerous,” then it should follow, that a very great 
portion of ‘learning, or knowledge, must be much 
more dangerous. If it be dangerous for a boy to 
know that the earth is 25,000 miles in circumfe- 
rence, and to be able to prove that it is round like 
a globe, then Newton and Bacon must have been 
extremely dangerous individuals, whose know- 
ledge extended to an almost unlimited range. If 
a little learning is dangerous, then absolute ig 
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rance and destitution of all ideas, must be the 
safest and the happiest state of human beings. 
But how can even “a little’? knowledge be dan- 
gerous? Suppose a young person to have read 
only the Gospel of Luke, and to have acquired a 
knowledge of all the facts it reeords—would he 
be less happy in himself, or more dangerous to 
society, on this account, because he had little 
acquaintance with the other portions of Scrip- 
ture? or, would he have been better to have read 
nothing at all? Or, suppose he had been in- 
structed in the fact, that foul air of a deadly 
nature, is frequently to be found at the bottom of 
old wells, and that it is requisite to send down a 
lighted candle to determine this point before a 
person attempts to descend into such places,— 
would the knowledge of such circumstances be 
dangerous to him, because he is not acquainted 
with the properties of all the other gases, or with 
the whole system of chemistry? Would an ac- 
quaintance with a portion of geography, suppose 
the States of Europe, be dangerous to any ,one, 
because the had not minutely studied all the other 
quartérs of the globe? or would a knowledge of 
hydrostatics be useless, because he was unac- 
quainted with several other branches of natural 
philosophy? Such conclusions are obviously ab- 
surd, and therefore the proposition under consi- 
deration is absolutely untenable. The persons 
who most frequently reiterate this sentiment are 
those who are opposed to the universal education 
of the lower orders, and to the general diffusion 
of knowledge. I know of no class of men to 
which such a sentiment will apply, except, per- 
haps, to a few pedants who have got a smattering 
of Greek and Latin at a grammar school or a 
college, without any other substantial acquire- 
ment, and who- pique themselves on this account, 
as if they were elevated in point of knowledge 
far above the vulgar throng. 

But although I have admitted that, during the 
firststage of instruction, only a few fragments of 
knowledge would be communicated, yet, before 
the course-is finished, a very considerable por- 
tion of all that is really useful in the sciences 
might be imparted to the young. Suppose that, 
on an average, every child is able to read 
with tolerable fluency by the time he is arrived 
at the age of seven or eight, and that the course 
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of instruction for every member of the community 
shall be prolonged until he arrive at the period 
of fourteen years—in the course of six or seven 
years, a summary view of all the more interesting 
principles and facts connected. with the sciences 
above specified, might be communicated, even 
supposing that half a year were exclusively devo- 
ted to each. But there would be no necessity for 
restricting the pupil to one branch of knowledg 
atatime. While, at one hour, he was receiving 
instructions, and witnessing experiments in natu- 
ral philosophy or chemistry, during other hours 
of the day he might be prosecuting arithmetic, 
algebra, geom ,or composition. ‘Thus, during 
little more than the time usually spent in acqui- 
ring a knowledge of Latin and Greek, a very con- 
siderable portion of useful knowledge might be 
acquired,which would expand the range of the 
juvenile mind, increase its sources of enjoyment, 
and lay'a broad foundation for future usefulness. 
and improvement. And I trust there are few, in 
modern times, who will hesitate to admit, that the 
knowledge thus acquired would be infinitely pre- 
ferable, in point of utility, to all the scraps of class- 
ical literature usually picked up, during the same 
period, at our grammar schools.—But why, it 
may be asked, should such an extent of knowledge 
be communicated to the lower orders of mankind? 
I answer, in a few words, Because they are ration- 
al beings, furnished by their Creator with facul- 
ties capable of acquiring it; because it will increase 
their enjoyments and. render them more useful 
in society; because it will tend to prevent vices 
and crimes, and to raise their souls above the de- 
grading pleasures. of intemperance and sensuality; 
because it will render them more expert in their 
mechanical professions; because it will fit them 
for becoming improvers of the arts and sciences, 
and for taking a part in all those movements by 
whieh society may be improved and the world 
regenerated; and because they are beings destined 
to immortality, and therefore ought to be instruct- 
ed in every department of knowledge which has 
a bearing on the future world to which they are 
advancing, and which is calculated to prepare 
them for its pleasures and itsemployments. But, 
as I have already written a volume chiefly in re- 
lation to this point, it would be unnecessary, on 
the present occasion, to enlarge. 
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In the preceding sketches I have taken for 
granted, that during the whole process of educa- 
tion, the attention of the young should be directed 
to the manifestations of the Divine attributes in 
the works of nature—the fundamental principles 
of Christianity—the rules of moral action—and 
the eternal world to which they are destined. 
These are subjects which should never be lost 
sight of for a single day, and which should be in- 
terwoven with every department of literary and 
scientific instruction. Ina werticular manner it 
should be deeply impressed upon the minds of the 
young, that the instructions they receive, and the 
studies in which they now engage, are intended, not 

gerely to qualify them for the business of the 
present life, but likewise to prepare them for the 





<i 
felicities and the employments of the life to come.. 
This is one of the ends of education which has 
been glaringly overlooked in most of our initia- 
tory schools, and particularly in the arrangements 
connected with a fashionable education—a circum- 
stance which seems to indicate, that the superin- 
tendents of such an education either do not be- 
lieve the doctrine of a future state, or view it asa 
matter of little importance, or consider that no 
specific training is requisite to qualify a depraved 
human being for engaging in the sublime contem- 
plations and exercises of the heavenly world.— 
Having occasionally adverted to this subject in the 
preceding discussions, I shall, at present, offer: 
only a few general remarks. 

On all occasions, the young should be frequent- 
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ly reminded, that they are dependent creatures, 
who derive their existence from an Almighty 
Being who is without beginning and without end 
—that their daily comforts and all their powers 
and rae bestowed by Him, and are the 
effects of his unbounded Goodness—that, though 
invisible to mortal eyes, he is present in all places, 
and that they are every moment surrounded by 
his immensity—that his presence and agency are 
seen in the solar light, the majestic ’movements 
of the heavenly orbs, the succession of day and 
night, the ebbing and flowing of the sea, the 
falling rain, the winds, the lightnings, the rolling 
thunders, and in every moveme ithin us and 
around us—that though we could climb the hights 
of heaven, or descend to the center of the earth, 
we should still be within the range of his omnhi- 
scient eye—that his eye penetrates through the 
dark night as well as through the clear day— 
that he knows every thought and purpose that is 
formed in our hearts—that he beholds, at the 
same moment, whatever is taking place, in every 
part of the world, and throughout all the regions 
of the universe, among all the tribes of mankind, 
and among all the hosts of angels—that his do- 
minion extends over thousands of worlds, and 
that his universal government shall endure for- 
ever—that he is good to all, and that his kindness 
extends to the birds of the air, the fishes of the 
sea, and even to the smallest insect that crawls 
on the ground—that he is “righteous in all his 
ways and holy in all his works,” unchangeable in 
his purposes and faithful to his word—that to this 
Great Being we are all accountabie for every 
thought, word, and action—and that there is a 
day approaching when “he will judge the world 
in righteousness, and render to evéry one accor- 
ding to his works.’”’-—Such characteristics of the 
Divine Being should be illustrated, in so far as is 
practicable, from sensible objects,—His goodness, 
from the numerous creatures He has brought into 
existence, and the ample provision He has made 
for all their necessities,—His wisdom, from the 
numerous adaptations which are found in our own 
bodies, and in the elements around us,—His power, 
from the vast bulk of this world, and of the plane- 
tary orbs, and the amazing rapidity of their mo- 
tions,—His justice, from the judgments inflicted 
on wicked nations,—His faithfulness, from the ac- 
complishment of promises and prophesies, as re- 
corded in the history of the world,—and His love 
and mercy, in “sending His Son into the world to 
be the propitiation for our sins.” 

In attempting to explain the attributes of the 
Deity, and to impress the minds of the young with 
a deep sense of his universal presence and agency, 
it is not necessary that they should commit to 
memory complex and technical definitions and 
descriptions of the Divine perfections. Such ex- 
ercises, unaccompanied with specific and familiar 
illustrations, can produce no clear and well-defin- 
ed conceptions of the objects to which they refer; 
and when mere words are crammed into the mem- 
ory unconnected with ideas, they must produce 
a hurtful effect, and lead the young to rest in the 
form of knowledge without the substance. Beside, 
every memorial task in which the ideas connevted 
with the words are notclearly perceived, is always 
accompanied with a painful effort. As all our 
ideas on every subject are originally derived from 
the objects of sense, so it is by sensible illustra- 
tions alone that we can convey to any mind, 
whatever, distinct conceptions of the character 
and attributes of the Almighty. Although a defi- 
nition of any of the Divine perfections may be 
stated to the young, yet it is chiefly by examples 
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illustrative of the subject, that a clear and com- 
prehensive idea of it can be conveyed. For exam- 
ple, suppose it were intended to explain what is 
meant by the wisdom of God, we might tell them 
in the words of one author, that “Wisdom is that 
whereby the soul is directed in the skillful man- 
agement of things, or in ordering them for the 
best,’’—or, in the language of another, that “The 
wisdom of God is that perfection by which he 
selects and adopts the most proper means for ac- 
complishing good or important ends;’’? but such 
definitions, simply announced, would convey no 
definite conception of the thing intended. We must 
produce objects or examples, in which wisdom is dis- 
played, and describe them in the most minute and 
familiar manner. We must illustrate, in the first 
place, what is meant by the wisdom of men, by pro- 
ducing a clock, a watch, a planetarium, a micro- 
scope, a ship, or similar machine—pointing out the 
object intended to be accomplished by such instru- 
ments or machines, and directing the attention to 
the means employed, and the harmonious co-op- 
eration of every part in accomplishing »the end 
intended. Ina watch, for instance, the object is 
to point out the hour of the day. The means 
employed to effectuate this ‘purpose are—a coiled 
elastic spring, communicating its action to the 
fusee, thence to a series of wheels and pinions, 
the ‘teeth of which apply to each other, conducting 
the motion to the balance, and thence to the in- 
dexes which point out the hour and minute. The 
proper position and arrangement of all these parts, 
the size and shape of the whole, the number of 
teeth they respectively contain, the materials of 
which they are constructed, the connection of one 
part with another, and the harmonious co-operation 
of the whole to produce the respective motions of 
the hands, indicate wisdom and design in the con- 
triver of such a machine, in his. selecting the pro- 
per means to accomplish the purpose intended. In 
a similar manner, the wisdom of the Creator must 
be illustrated by selecting, out of the many thou- 
sand of instances within and around us, a few ex- 
amples, which should be particularly described 
and elucidated. For example, the admirable struc- 
ture of the eye, the different humors of which it is 
composed, for the purpose of formiag an accurate 
picture of every object on the retina—the apparatus 
for the contraction and dilatation of the pupil, to 
adapt it to different degress of light—the muscles 
by which the ball of the eye may be easily moved in 
every direction,and preserved in perfect steadiness 
the bony socket in which it is lodged, to secure it 
against accidents—-the lid which likewise defends it 
against injuries, wipes off the superfluous moisture 
and covers it during the hours of sleep—with many 
other curious contrivances, all adapted to the na- 
ture of light, and to the purpose of producing vision 
in the most easy and delightful manner, showing 
the most admirable selection of means to bring 
into full effect the end proposed. In like manner, 
the curious structure of the ear, and the adaptation 
of all its parts for receiving impressions from the 
undulations of the atmosphere—the different arti- 
culations of the bones, according to the movements 
they are intended to produce—the adaptation of 
the air to the lungs, and the vesicles of the 
lungs to the nature and properties of the atmo- 
sphere—the proportioning of the size of man to 
that of the plants and animals which exist around 
him—the structure of the various animated beings, 
and the diversity of organization which exists 
among them, exactly adapted to their various 
wants and modes of existence—the gradual ap- 
proaches of light and darkness—the harmony 
order of the celestial motions—and similar exam- 
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ples, when particularly explained and illustrated, 
will convey clear ideas of what is meant by the 
wisdom of God, and the manner in which it is 
displayed in the scenes of creation; and in no 
other way can we impart clear and well-defined 
conceptions on such a subject.. And, when once 
a clear conception of this attribute of the Deity is 
impressed upon the mind by such examples, it 
may be applied to moral subjects, and illustrated 
from the moral dispensations of God toward our 
race, as recorded in the Sacred History, and in 
the general history of the world. 


Again, suppose we wish to explain the Infinity 


or Jmmensity of the Divine Being, it is not enough 
to say that “ God is without all bounds or limits;”’ 
—we must endeavor to illustrate the idea by 
sensible representations, in so far as\ they are 
capable of assisting our conceptions on the sub- 
ject. It may be laid down as-a principle, that 
“Wherever God acts, there he is, and that there is 
no part of the universe in which we do not per- 
ceive the exertion of an agency which, either 
mediately or immediately, proceeds from the 
Deity.” The motions of the moon and the 
planets, the ebbing and flowing of the sea, the 
gentle breeze, the impetuous whirlwind, the pro- 
cess of vegetation, the movements of animals, 
the motions of ‘our fingers and eyelids, the pulsa- 
tion of our hearts, and every other agency within 
and around us, are sensible evidences of the pre- 
sence and incessant operation of the Almighty. 
And although we were to wing our flight beyond 
the limits of this sublunary sphere, there is no 
part of space with which we are acquainted, in 
which we should not find ourselves surrounded 
with the emanations of light, the action of gravi- 
tation, and the influence of caloric, and other 
agencies with which we are at present unac- 
quainted.—W ith regard to the idea of infinity, in 
so far as a partial conception of it can be convey- 
ed, we must likewise have recourse to sensible 
objects and illustrations. We must endeavor, in 
the first place, to communicate an ample and im- 
pressive idea of the extent of the globe on which 
we dwell, by such methods as stated under the 
article Geography. We may next endeavor to 
give the pupil an idea of the distance of the 
moon; then of the distance of the sun, which is 
placed 400 times farther from the earth; then of 
the distance of the nearest star, which is two 
hundred thousand times farther from us than the 
sun; then to the remotest stars visible through 
the best telescopes, whose distance is immensely 
greater; and then to the boundless regions of space, 


which extend in every direction, beyond all that | 


is visible to the eye of mortals. ‘Time must be 
allowed for the mind to pause and dwell with par- 
ticularity on each of these dimensions, and on 
the immense magnitude of the numerous objects 
contained within them, until it is lost and over- 
powered in the immensity of the prospect; and 
then be informed that all this magnificent scene is 
but a small portion—only like a drop to the ocean 
—of the infinity of space, which is filled with 
the Divine presence, and in which the Deity con- 
tinually operates. Without such illustrations, 
all the definitions or metaphysical descriptions 
that may be given, will convey no impressive 
conceptions of the immensity of God—they will 
be only words without meaning, and the sem- 
blance of knowledge withouf the substance. It 
is on aprinciple of this kind that the Psalmist 
conducts his description of the Omnipresence of 
the Deity in the 139th Psalm—* Whither shall I 
go’from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? If I ascend into heaven thou art 
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there; if I descend into hades,’’ or the invisi- 
ble regions of the earth, “ behold tho there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea; e here shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right id shall bold 
me.” When the inspired writers display the 
characters and attributes of the Deity, they do 
not perplex us with definitions and abstract 
scriptions, but direct us to his visible operation 
in Nature and Providence, as descriptive of his 
character and perfections; and this circumstance 
must be considered as suggesting the proper mode 
of illustrating his attributes, either to the young, 
or.to any other class of individuals. 

In connection with such instructions as the 
above, the juvenile mind should be directed to the 
History of the Divine dispensations, as recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments. It is a striking 
fact, that the greater part of the Revelations of 
Heaven is communicated in a historical form. 
Had the limited views of man been adopted, as to 
the mode of a communication from heaven, it 
would have been thrown into the form of an arti- 
ficial system of propositions or doctrines, similar 
to some of our metaphysical compends of the- 
ology. But “He who knoweth our frame,” and 
who is the Source of intelligence, has selected 
the historical form as the most proper mode of 
conveying instruction on those subjects which 
have a reference to our present and everlasting 
happiness. This mode of instruction is evidently 
attended with many and peculiar advantages. It 
is calculated to arrest the attention, to influence 
the affections, to awaken the power of imagina- 
tion, to carry conviction to the mind, to render 
truth and duty more level to the understanding 
than abstract doctrines or precepts, and to make 
a deeper impression upon the memory than any 
other mode of instruction. Beside; the Sacred 
history, in a particular manner, is remarkable 
for its beauty and simplicity, the dignity of its 
style, and the fidelity and impartiality with which 
its narrations are conducted. It delineates, with 
an unerring pencil, the true characters of men, 
traces the invisible springs of human actions and 
events, relates with uniform fidelity the faults of 
the most illustrious saints, and exhibits examples 
of vicious characters to be shunned, and of virtu- 
ous characters blended with certain imperfections, 
as models for our general imitation. Above all, 
it embodies virtue in its most amiable and sub- 
lime form, in the account which it gives of the 
life, transactions, and sufferings of Jesus Christ, 
who is set before us a perfect pattern of universal 
holiness. 

The young should, therefore, be early directed 
in the study of all those portions of Sacred _his- 
tory which are most congenial to their feelings 
and level to their comprehension;—particularly 
the history of the creation and the fall of man— 
the circumstances which ‘attended the universal 
deluge—the destruction of Sodom—the lives of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, and Sam- 
uel—the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, 
and the leading events which befell them inthe 
wilderness, and in the land of Canaan—the life 
and transactions of Elijah and Elisha, the deliver- 
ances’ of Jonah, Daniel, Shadrach, Meshech, 
Abednego, Peter, and Paul—the circumstances 
which attended the birth, the transfiguration, the 
crucifixion, the resurrection, and ascension of 
Jesus Christ—the preaching of the gospel by the 
Apostles, and the various persecutions and success 
which attended their labors—together with every 
similar detail in the history of the Bible, that 
may be calculated to arrest the attention of the 
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juvenile mind. In connection with the facts 
which these histories record, all the essential 
doctrines of religion are clearly stated, and its 
precepts, or ae tine principles of human action, 
are powerfully, though in some cases silently, 
inculcated. Thus religion is exhibited, not merely 
as acreed ora series of abstract propositions to 
ad but in an embodied form, in which the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity are connected 
with a train of events, incidents, and sensible ob- 
jects, and with the delineation of characters and 
moral actions, which form so many links of asso- 
ciation between doctrine and practice which can- 
not be dissevered. It is evident, then, that the 
mode in which Revelation has been communi- 
cated to man is intended as a model to direct us in 
imparting religious instructions to the young, or 
to any other class of society. And, when we 
substitute, in the room of the Scriptures, cate- 
chisms, or any other abstract compends of di- 
vinity, however orthodox, we virtually declare, 
that the wisdom of man is superior to the wisdom 
of God, and that the plans devised by erring mor- 
tals are to be set in competition with the plan of 
inspired men, who derived their instructions im- 
mediately from the Divine Spirit. Beside, the 
instructions on religion derived from such compi- 
lations, even when understood (which they seldom 
are), are received by the young merely on the au- 
thority of the authors or compilers, and can never 
produce such a thorough and rational conviction 
of their truth and obligation, as if they were de- 
livered in the language of men who derived their 
instructions and commission immediately from 
Heaven. In deviating from the plan of Divine 
Revelation, numerous disputes. and dissensions 
have arisen in Christian society. Almost all the 
controversies and dissensions which have taken 
place as to the manner of conducting Sabbath- 
schools, have arisen from such a circumstance 
as this—Shall the words of a certain Catechism, 
whether understood or not, be crammed into the 
memories of all the pupils?’ With one party it is 
of little consequence although the same leading 
truths be communicated in scriptural or other lan- 
guage, unless the precise vocables of the formulary 
they approve of be strictly adhered to and commit- 
ted to memory, as if they were the immediate dic- 
tates of inspiration. Hence a sectarian spirit has 
been engendered, contentions and wranglings have 
been introduced, the advantages which might have 
been derived from the study of the pure oracles of 
heaven prevented, and the religious improvement 
of the young sacrificed to party rancor and hos- 
tility. 

It appears to me unnecessary, in the first in- 
stance, to perplex the minds of young persons 
with a great variety of doctrinal opinions, such 
as are generally inculcated in most of our Con- 
fessions and Catechisms. It is only requisite that 
a few of the fundamental and leading doctrines of 
Christianity be exhibited, such as the moral attri- 
‘butes of the Deity—the fall of man, and his con- 
sequent depravity—the necessity of a Saviour— 
the love of God in sending his Son into the world 
to be a propitiation for our sins—repentance to- 
ward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the necessity of being renewed in the spirit of 
our minds, and of prosecuting the path of univer- 
sal holiness—the connection of the present state 
with the future, and the important realities of 
the eternal world. These, and similar truths in- 
timately connected with them, should be speci- 
fically illustrated, and deeply impressed upon the 
mind as the first principles or axioms of the Chris- 
tian system. In cenjunction with these, some of 
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the leading moral precepts of the Bible should be 
particularly inculeated, and illustrated by appro- 
priate examples, such as, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart-—Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself—W hatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them—Love your enemies, do good to them tha 
hate you—Bless them who curse you—If thine ene- 
my hunger, feed him, if he thirst, give him drink— 
Let love be without dissimulation—Live peaceably 
with all men—Be not desirous of vain glory—Re- 
compense to no oneevil for evil—Put on humbleness 
of mind, meekness and long-suffering—forbear one 
another, and forgive one another, if any man have 
a quarrel against any: as Christ forgave you, so 
also do ye—Put away lying, and speak every man 
truth with his neighbor—Children, obey your 
parents—Be followers of Christ, who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth, and who 
hath left us an example that we should walk in 
his steps.” Such Christian precepts, frequently 
brought to the view of the mind, and familiarly 
illustrated by examples derived from Scripture, 
and from common life, could not but make an 
impression on the young, far more beneficial than 
if it were possible to cram into their memories all 
the definitions, distinctions, and dogmas of meta- 
physical theology. Such heavenly injunctions, 
when clearly explained, come home to the under- 
standing and the feelings; they are recognized as 
the pure dictates of the Spirit of God; and although 
there were no other precepts presented to view 
but those I have now stated, a full recognition of 
such heavenly principles, in all their practical 
bearings, would, ere long, completely regenerate 
the world, and cause righteousness and praise to 
spring forth before all nations. 

In endeavoring to teach young persons the 
morality of the Bible, and to imbue their minds 
with its holy principles, it is not enough that its 
precepts be announced, and that they be accus- 
tomed to recite them. They should be pointedly 
applied to every moral incident that may oecur, 
and to whatever tempers or dispositions may be 
displayed in their conduct. Every time @ vicious 
disposition manifests itself, a Christian precept 
should be applied to counteract it. Is a boy, for 
instance, taking revenge on his companion for an 
injury either real or supposed, such precepts as 
these should be pointedly addressed to him;—*Re- 
compense to no man evil for evil—Avenge not 
yourselves, but give place to wrath—Bless them 
that curse you, and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you.” Does he manifest a proud and 
overbearing disposition? Apply such divine max- 
ims as these:-—‘God resisteth the proud, but he 
giveth grace to the humble——A proud heart is an 
abomination to the Lord—Though God is high, 
he hath respect to the lowly; but the proud he 
knoweth afar off—Put on humbleness of mind, 
meekness and long-suffering; and let each es- 
teem another better than himself.’ Does a prin- 
ciple of envy, hatred, or malice, manifest itself? 
Those passages of Scripture which condemn 
such dispositions should be brought forward and 
illustrated:—Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
clamor, and evil speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice——The works of the flesh are 
hatred, strife, envies, murders, &c.—He that 
hateth his brother is a murderer.—If a man say, J 
love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar.— 
Where envy and strife is, there is confusion and 
every evil work.” The tendency of such disposi- 
tions, and the dreadful consequences which fre- 
quently result from them, should be illustrated 
by such examples as these:-—The brothers of 
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Joseph envied and hated him, and under the in- 
fluence of these diabolical affections, would have 
murdered him, if the providence of God had not 
prevented.—Ahab envied Naboth, and caused him 
to be put to death Haman hated Mordecai, and 
caused a gallows to be prepared for his destruc- 
tion, on which he himself was hanged. — The 
Jews, from hatred and “envy,”’ delivered up Jesus 
to the Roman governor to be crucified. In like 
manner it may be shown, that all the wars, con- 
tentions, and persecutions, which have convulsed 
and desolated the world, are the natural results of 
envy and hatred, and that the indulgence of such 
principles unfits the soul for the enjoyment of 
eternal life. ; 
There can scarcely be a doubt, that the best 
mode of impressing the minds of the young with 
the moral principles of Christianity is, to exhibit 
the operation of these principles in real life, and 
to point out specifically those dispositions and 
modes of conduct which are directly opposed to 
the precepts laid down by our Saviour, and to the 
example he has set before us. For this purpose, 
a watchful eye should be kept on their conduct, 
and on the temper it displays. Even the most 
minute ramifications of their conduct should be 
strictly inspected; and those looks and gestures, 
words and actions, which may at first sight ap- 
pear trivial or indifferent, should not be altogether 
overlooked; for, in many instances, they. manifest 
the existence of an evil principle ready to burst 
forth into actien, and which should be carefully 
counteracted. There are a great many disposi- 
tions of this kind which are daily manifested in 
families, and at public seminaries, which are either 
altogether overlooked, or considered as the: mere 
ebullitions of youthful frolic or amusement, which 
nevertheless; involve principles altogether incon- 
sistent with the dictates of inspiration, and with 
the harmony and order of the intelligent universe. 
And if‘such evil principles be not destroyed in the 
bud, they will “grow with their growth, and 
strengthen with their strength,” until they appear 
in all their noxious luxuriance in the active scenes 
of social life. The following are some of the prac- 
tices to which I allude:—Tossing away hats and 
caps, calling nicknames, tearing books, acting 
deceitfully in making bargains, pinching and 
scratching, boxing and fighting, taking delight in 
teasing and vexing one another, mocking at na- 
tural defects and infirmities, valuing themselves 
on account of the finery of their dress, taking 
revenge of injuries, envying their companions on 
account of their acquirements and the approbation 
bestowed upon them, manifesting a spirit of pride 
and domination, mocking the aged, the lame, or 
the blind, wanton cruelty toward the inferior 
animals, or encouraging them to, fight with each 
other, injuring trees, shrubs, or flowers, cutting 
or hacking walls, tables, or any useful piece of 
furniture, equivocating when giving evidence in 
relation to any fact,—and many similar practices, 
which are too seldom counteracted by the proper 
application of Christian principles. In particular, 
the practice of boxing and fighting, and every 
other revengeful action, should be reprobated and 
condemned with the utmost firmness and decision, 
as subversive of every principle that pervades 
the Christian system. That such practices have 
abounded at our public schools, and still too 
much abound, isa disgraces™ ottr character as 
a professing Christian people, and to those who 
have the superintendence of the morals of the 
young. The practice of pilfering should likewise 
be promptly checked, and a strict regard to 
honesty and uprightness encouraged and enforced. 
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However trifling the value of the article—al- 
though it should be only a pin, a gooseberry, a 
pea, a marble, or a cherry-stone, no one should 
be allowed to interfere with it, if claimed as 
the property of another; for it is not the value of 
the article, but the principle of the action, which 
demands our consideration. Above all, lying should 
be represented in such a light as to be held in uni- 
versal abhorrence; and the importance of tru 
which is the bond of society, and the basis of the in- 
telligent universe—should be illustrated and enfor-* 
ced by every scriptural and rational consideration. 
For the purpose of illustrating the principles 
of moral action, and of applying the precepts of 
Christianity to particular cases of delinquency, it 
might be proper to set apart a portion of one day 
in the week for inquiring into moral conduct, 
whether blamable or praiseworthy. Cases of this 
description would be known to the teacher, and 
others would be brought forward by the young 
people themselves. A particular case should be 
stated in all its circumstances, and the attention 
of the whole school directed to it. Suppose a boy 
has been convicted of falsehood—having sauntered 
about the fields in company with some idle com- 
panions, when he should have been at school, and 
having afterward informed his parents that he 
was then regularly attending on his instructions. 
The precepts of the Word of God which bear 
against falsehood, should, in the first place, be 
brought forward,—such as, “ Thou shalt not bear 
false witness.—The Lord hateth a lying tongue.— 
Lie not one to another.—-Putting away lying, let 
every man speak truth with his neighbor.—All 
liars shall have their part in the lake which burn- 
eth with fire and brimstone.” The dismal conse- 
quences which would follow, if truth were univer- 
sally violated, might next be stated. All confidence 
among intelligent beings would be completely de- 
stroyed:—there could be no friendship nor affec- 
tionate social intereourse—no improvement in 
knowledge — no seminaries of learning, no vil- 
lages or towns could be reared, nor fields \culti 
vated—every one would shun the society of his 
neighbor, and we could become acquainted with 
nothing but what we ourselves had seen or expe- 
rienced. The happy effects which would result 
from a universal adherence to truth might then 
be illustrated, and a narrative or two might 
be read, exemplifying the importance of truth, 
and the mischievous effects of falsehood. Abun- 
dance of such narratives will be found, both in 
civil and in sacred history, and they should 
always be at hand for illustrating and enforcing 
instructions of this kind. The delinquent should 
then be reasoned with on his conduct, and admo- 
nished with such seriousness and mildness as may 
tend to convince him that you have his best inte- 
rests at heart. In like manner should all other 
kinds of delinquencies be publicly investigated, and 
the opposite virtues explained and inculcated. 
When a-youth has been found frequently guilty 
of committing the same fault, after repeated admo- 
nition, it may be proper that punishment of some 
kind or other be inflicted upon him. Corporeal 
punishment, however, will seldom have any good 
effect. Few cases, I presume, will be found, 
where either young or old have been whipped into 
the paths of wisdom and holiness. The punish- 
ment selected should be such as has a tendency 
to excite reflection on the evil of the offense, and 
to lead to penitence. Until repentance and 
amendment be clearly manifested, the delinquent 
should be banished from the play-ground, and 
from all the usual sports and associations of his 
companions, that he may feel ashamed of his con- 
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duct; and when he has given full. satisfaction to 
his teacher and his school-fellows, let him be cor- 
dially received into favor, and reinstated .in his 
former privileges. This is the principle which 
the Apostle Paul lays down with respect to the 
members of Christian Churches: —‘ Withdraw 


yourselves from every brotier that walketh disor- | 


derly.”’ And I see no reason why the, same prin- 
ciple may not be applied to accomplish the same 
end in the case of the, juvenile members of public 
“seminaries. It is tobe understood, however, that 
it is only those faults which are publicly known 
that should be publicly investigated—those which 
are known only to the teacher and the delinquent 
should be discussed in private, in the manner now 
suggested, or in any other way that circumstances 
may dictate. , 

Actions which are praiseworthy should likewise 
be publicly noticed, and mentioned with due com- 
mendation. Jf any young person, has rescued a 
little girl from the hands of wicked boys who had 
been maltreating her, and conducted her safely 
home—if he has shared a morsel of his bread 
with a hungry fellow-creature—if he has found a 
toy, a book, a pocket-handkerchief, or a piece of 
money, and restored it tothe owner—if he has 

. showed kindness to the blind or lame—if he is 
attentive to his learning, and obedient to his pa- 
rents and. instructors;—such examples of virtuous 
conduct should receive their due meed of praise, 
and be exhibited as patterns for imitation, and 
those Christian precepts which enjoin .them 
brought forward and inculcated. Commendation 
animates and encourages the minds of ehildren, 
and when it is merited should never be withheld. 
At the same time, they should be reminded, that 
when they hav® done all that they were com- 
manded, they have done nothing more than what 
was their duty to do; and, that no services of ours, 
however praiseworthy, can be meritorious in the 
sight of God; that such actions, however, are 
essentially necessary as evidences of a renewed 
vature and of our subjection to the authority of 
God—that they promote our. own comfort and 
the happiness of others—and that they prepare us 
for the employments and the society of heaven, 
where all the Christian virtues will be displayed 
in perfection without any mixture of evil—Were 
such instructions and illustrations of moral prin- 
ciple, as now suggested, regularly attended to, 
and every disposition and action of the young 
submitted to the test of Christian principle, there 
can scarcely be a doubt that the most beneficial 
results would soon appear, and the moral:state of 
society be improved far beyond what we have 
ever yet experienced. But, if we are remiss in 
our attention to the best interests of the young, 
and refuse to bring into full operation a rational 
system of moral and religious instruction, we 
have no right to complain of the vicious disposi- 
tions of the rising generation, ,or the licentious- 
ness and depravity of general society. 

In recommending to the young the study of 
the Scriptures, every requisite direction and _as- 
sistance should be afforded to guide them in their 
researches into the oracles of God. When reading 
the historical parts either of the Old or the New 
Testament, maps of Palestine, and of the adjacent 
countries, should be put into their hands, that 
they may be enabled to trace the journeyings of 
the Israelites in the wilderness, the relative posi- 
ticns of the twelve tribes in the land of Canaan, 
the travels of Jesus Christ and his apostles, and 
the situations of the principal cities, towns, 
mountains, rivers, lakes, and seas, mentioned in 
the Bible. To assist their conceptions of the 
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Jewish tabernacle and temple, plans of these 
buildings. should be presented, along with figures 
of the altar of burnt-offering and of incense, the 
ark of the covenant, the table of show-bread, the | 
golden candlesticks, the brazen laver, and other 
sacred utensils. To illustrate the antiquities of 
the Jews and other eastern nations, their customs, 
buildings, &c., sketches should be .given of their 
manners and customs, arts, sciences, vegetable pro- 
ductions, and peculiarities of climate, which are 
frequently alluded to by the sacred writers, and 
which should be illustrated by engravings in so 
far as they tend to convey ideas on the subject. 
They should be taught to acquire clear concep- 
tions about everything they read, and, when they 
meet with difficulties or obscurities, never to rest 
satisfied until they receive the requisite explana- 
tions. When they read a description of any 
scene or transaction, such as the Israelites passing 
through the Red Sea, or assembled around Mount 
Sinai—our Saviour teaching the multitudes from 
a ship on the Lake of Gennesaret—or Paul stand- 
ing on Mars hill, addressing the people of Athens 
—they should be instructed to represent in_their 
imagination the various objects which compose the 
scene as delineated by the historian, whether 
mountains, rivers, seas, corn-fields, buildings, or 
assembled multitudes, which would tend to con- 
nect with sensible objects the moral instructions 
to be derived from such narratives. In forming 
such pictures of imagination they might be assist- 
ed by the teacher selecting parts of those scenes 
in their own country with which they are ac- 
quainted, and leading them to imagine the objects 
and transactions recorded in the Bible as passing 
immediately before them amidst the scenery with 
which they are familiar; or by presenting before 
them accurate engrayings of the natural and arti- 
ficial objects conneéted with Judea and other 
eastern countries, in so far as they can be pro- 
cured. In this point of view, it is much to be 
regretted, that almost all the pictorial illustrations 
of our “ Family Bibles” are absolutely worthless 
and worse than useless, omitting almost every- 
thing that is instructive and consistent with fact, 
and introducing silly and fictitious scenes, full of 
anachronisms, inconsistencies, and violations of 
costume, which have no other tendency than to 
convey a degrading and distorted conception of 
the scenes recorded in sacred history. Above all 
things, the young should be directed to consider, 
that every transaction recorded in Scripture is 
intended to produce an intellectual and a moral 
effect, either to display the perfections of God, 
the character of his moral government, the safety 
and happiness of those who put their trust in 
him, the evil tendency of disobedience to his laws, 
or the path of duty in which we ought to walk 
in the various circumstances in which we may be 
placed. ‘All Scripture is profitable for doctrine, 
for correction, for reproof, and for instruction in 
righteousness; ”’ and therefore the study of no 
portion of sacred history should be discontinued, 
until its moral instructions be clearly perceived 
and applied. Questions and exercises of various 
kinds, in relation to Scriptural facts, doctrines, 
and duties, should be prescrihed, to excite the 
attention, and direct the judgment of the young 
in their investigation of divine subjects; but as 
we have now various little books calculated to 
direct the juvenile mind in such exercises, it is 
needless to dwell on the subject. 

It might not be improper to have a text-book or 
two, selected from Scripture, and interspersed 
with occasional remarks, tending to elucidate cer- 
tain passages and events. We have class-books 
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for schools, the greater part'of which is selected 
from plays, novels, farces, and Pagan historians 
and moralists. And why should we not have a 
text-book selected from the oracles of inspiration, 
which contain a greater variety of sublime and 
important matter than is to be found in any other 
source of information?’ Such a text-book might 
comprise selections on such topics as the fol- 
lowing:—Subjects which tend to expand our intel- 
lectual views of the Deity, and of the universe he 
has created—comprising descriptions of the Ma- 
jesty and Supremacy of Jehovah, the eternity of 
his existence, his universal presence and agency, 
his love, faithfulness, and immutability, his un- 
bounded goodness, the wisdom and rectitude of 
his moral government, and the care he exercises 
over every order of his creatures—the existence 
of angels, and the offices they perform under the 
Divine administration—the immortal destiny of 
man and the prospects opened to the righteous 
of eternal felicity in the future world. Selections 
in reference to the affections and the duties incum- 
bent upon persons in the different relations of life. 
In this department those duties and affections 
which are peculiarly Christian, should stand pro- 
minent, such as humility, lowliness of mind, love 
to enemies, doing good to those who hate us, 
striving against sin, loving our neighbor as our- 
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selves, cultivating heavenly desires and affections, 
&e. Selections addressed to the taste and imagi- 
nation—embodying the beauties of history, poetry, 
and eloquence, which are profeaely scattered 
throughout the sacred writings. Selections of bio- 
graphy, including the lives of Jacob, . Joseph, 
Moses, Elijah, Hezekiah, Daniel, John the Bap- 
tist, the Apostle Paul, &c. These, along with 
selections on various other subjects, might be, illus- 
trated with critical remarks, extracts from works 
on Eastern manners and customs, descriptions of ~ 
modern Palestine, and the adjacent countries, the 
accomplishments of Scripture prophesies, as re- 
corded’ in history, anecdotes of young. persons, 
the lives of true Christians, the judgments which 
have befallen persecutors and apostates, the pro- 
gress of Christianity through the world, and the 
benign effects it has produced on the state of so- 
ciety. Such a work, if judiciously arranged and 
executed, and studied with eare, could not but 
produce a beneficial influence on the taste and 
affections of the young, and lead them to admire 
and venerate the oracles of heaven. It is, doubt- 
less, one cause of the low state of Christianity, 
and of the influence of Pagan maxims in general 
society, that such text-books have never yet 
been introduced into our seminaries of educa- 
tion. 
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Or late years these institutions have rapidly 
increased, both in Great Britain and in the United 
States of America, and, if properly conducted, 
are calculated to produce a highly beneficial ef- 
fect on the religious improvement of the rising 
pon iser oe In a preceding part of this volume 

offered a few strictures on the mode in which 
some of these institutions were formerly conduct- 
ed; and, although the evils there complained of 
still exist to a certain extent, lam happy to say, 
that in many of these schools a more rational and 
efficient system is now beginning to be adopted. 
The teachers, many of whom are men of piety 
and intelligence, are now convinced of the futility 
of mere memorial exercises, and are beginning 
to address the understanding and the affections of 
their pupils, so that they may be enabled ‘to enter 
into the spirit and meaning of the truths incul- 


cated. Still, however, I am decidedly of opinion, | 1 
| few remarks on the subject. 


from all that I have ever witnessed in these insti- 
tutions, that the system of religious instruction 
is far from having reached its highest pitch of 


improvement, and that it is susceptible of being | j 
those subjects, such as natural history, experimen- 


catried to a degree of perfection which it has 
never yet attained. The evils and defects which 
adhere to the system as it exists in most of our 
Sabbath-school institutions, are such as the fol- 
lowing:—1. The memory is still too much exer- 
cised and burdened with the 
while a corresponding degree of attention is not 
paid to the exercise of the rational faculty. 2. 
Religious instruction is too much confined as to the 
range of its objects and illustrations. Instead of 
confining it chiefly to a few propositions in re- 


tention of words, | 


‘directly from the Scriptures. 





gard to what are termed the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gospel, it should extend to the 
whole range of objects comprised within the 
compass of Divine Revelation, and to all the 
illustrations of those objects which can be de- 
rived from history, geography, the sciences, and 
the works of nature. 3. Discussions on system- 
atic theology too frequently usurp the place of 
pointed moral instructions addressed to the affec- 
tions and the conscience. 4. Catechisms and 
other human formularies are too frequently set in 
competition with the instructions to be derived 
5. Many of the 
teachers, however pious and well-intentioned, are 
deficient in that degree of biblical and general 
knowledge which all religious instructors ought 
to possess. This last circumstance I consider as 
one of the greatest deficiences in our Sabbath 
school arrangements, and therefore shall offer a 
that a professor of any 
ought to be acquainted 
but with 


It is generally admitted, 
science, such as chemistry, 
not only with all its principles and facts, 


tal philosophy, and_physiology, with which it 
stands connected. It is also admitted, that the 
religious instruction of the adult population, in 
order to be respectable and efficient, requires that 
the ministers of religion be trained to all those 
branches of knowledge which tend to prepare 
them for their office, and that they may be men 
not only of piety, but of talent and intelligence, 
and found qualified by their superiors for the 
duties they undertake. And can we suppose, 
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that either the literary or the religious tuition of 
the young, can be intelligently or efficiently con- 
ducted. by men who are comparatively ignordnt, 
and who have undergone no previous training 
for such an office? On the contrary, I have no 
hesitation in asserting, that instructors of youth 
ought to have as much information on every sub- 
ject as is usually judged necessary for a respecta- 
ble minister of the Gospel, and even more than 
many of this class actually possess. Beside, they 
ought to possess not only clear conceptions of 
every portion of knowledge they wish to impart, 
but also the best modes in which it may be com- 
municated with effect to the juvenile mind. It 
requires even more information and greater pow- 
ers of mind to simplify knowledge, and render it 
perspicuous to the opening intellect, than to con- 
vey it to the understandings.’of those who are 
advanced in years. ‘The man who wishes to act 
as an intellectual and religious instructor, should, 
if possible, acquire a comprehensive view of the 
whole of the, revelations of Heaven, and of the 
collateral subjects with which they are connected 
—of the leading facts of ancient and modern his- 
tory—of the scenery of nature in all its varied 
aspects—of the operations of the Creator which 
are displayed in the “firmament of his power,” 
and of human nature as exhibited in all the 
scenes and relations of social life. For it is from 
these, and similar sources, that he is to derive 
his illustrations of divine subjects; and unless 
such subjects be illustrated by sensible scenes and 
objects, no clear and distinct ideas can be com- 
municated to the young, nor any deep impres- 
sions made upon their hearts. The instructor of. 
the young must have the faculty of ascertaining 
the range of thought possessed by his pupils—of 
adapting his instructions to that range of thought 
—and of rendering the ideas they have already 
acquired subservient for increasing their number, 
and for opening a wider field of intellectual vi- 
sion. For this purpose, his imagination must 
roam over the whole circle of his owneknowledge, 
to select objects, events, scenes, circumstances, 
and similes, adapted to the comprehension of his 
pupils, and calculated to expand their views, 
and to illustrate the particular subject to which 
their attention is directed. He must sometimes 
extend his views to the histories of ancient times, 
both sacred and profane, to the circumstances 
which attended the accomplishment of ancient 
prophesies, and to the doctrines, maxims, and 
precepts of the Bible—sometimes to the know- 
ledge he has acquired of the earth, the ocean, or 
the atmosphere, the animal and vegetable crea- 
tion, or the glories of the heavens—and some- 
times to the state of barbarous nations, the perse- 
cutions of the church, the lives of good men, the 
progress of the Gopsel among unenlightened 
tribes, the scenes of domestic life, or the wars 
and revolutions of nations. Circumstances, inci- 
dents, anecdotes, descriptions, and similes, de- 
rived from such sources, he will find expedient, 
and in.some cases necessary, to be brought for- 
ward for explaining and illustrating many por- 
tions of Divine Revelation. And therefore, were 
it possible for a teacher to be a man of universal 
knowledge, so much the more qualified would 
he be for imparting religious instruction, provided 
he had the. art of simplifying his knowledge, and 
rendering it subservient to moral improvement. 
If religious instruction, indeed, consisted in nothing 
more than prescribing tasks, and hearing children 
recite caicdtiame: psalms, hymns, and passages of 
Scripture, any man, however ignorant, who had 
been instructed in the art of reading, might be 
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considered as qualified for such an office;—and 
hence, I have seen men, pious and well-meaning, 
perhaps, but ignorant of almost every branch of 
knowledge, and without any clear ideas on the 
subject of religion, appointed as Sabbath-school 
teachers, who did nothing more than take the 
Psalm-book or Catechism into their hands) and 
put on their spectacles to see that the youngsters 
repeated their prescribed tasks with tolerable cor- 
rectness. But if the great object of religious in- 
struction is, or ought to be, the communication 
of clear ideas respecting the attributes of God, 
the principles of his moral government, the va- 
riety and immensity of his works, the history of 
his providential dispensations, the plan of his re- 
demption, and the way in which its blessings are 
to’ be obtained, the principles of moral action, 
and the rules of duty he has prescribed, and 
whatever tends to display the riches of his grace 
and the glories of his universal kingdom—in so 
far as such subjects can be imparted to the youth- 
ful mind—then it is evident, that a religious in- 
structor ought to be a person endowed with as 
much general and Biblical knowledge as he can 
possibly acquire. 

In throwing out the above remarks it is by no 
means intended to insinuate, that no good has 
been effected in Sabbath-schools where the teachers 
were comparatively ignorant; as I believe many 
good impressions have been made upon the youth- 
ful mind by pious and well-meaning men whose 
range of information was extremely limited. But 
it is evident, at the same time, that were such in- 
structors more enlightened than they have gene- 
rally been, a much greater degree of important 
instruction would be communicated, and a more 
powerful moral impression made upon the heart. 

It is consistent with the dictates of reason and 
the general practice of mankind, that every man 
should be trained for the profession he adopts, and 
be found qualified for any office before he enter on 
the performance of its duties. And is the reli- 
gious instruction of the young a matter of so 
trivial importance, that such a rule should be set 
aside in appointing teachers to Sabbath-schools? 
If not, then every one who wishes to devote him- 
self to the religious tuition of the rising race, 
should be regularly trained in all those branches 
of sacred knowledge which are requisite for ren- 
dering his instructions fully efficient for the pur- 
pose intended. It should likewise be ascertained 
whether he be of a communicative turn of mind, 
and has acquired a facility of imparting ideas to 
the youthful understanding; and for this purpose 
his qualifications should be tried by experiment, 
by placing under his superintendence, for a few 
days, the instructions of a religious seminary. 
Every one found duly qualified for the office 
should receive a pecuniary compensation, as well 
as the teachers of other seminaries, provided 
he chooses to accept it. Hitherto our Sabbath- 
schools have generally been taught gratis by. the 
benevolent individuals who have devoted them- 
selves to this service, and if duly qualified in- 
structors can be found who will give their services 
without remuneration, no objection, of course, 
can be brought against such labors of love; but it 
is nothing more than equitable, that every man 
who devotes his time and the energies of his mind 
to any object, should receive a fair compensation 
for his exertions, especially when he is under obli- 
gation to cultivate his intellectual powers, and to 
pass through a course of training for this purpose. 

The departments of knowledge to which reli- 
gious instructors should devote their attention, are 
such as the following:—1. Sacred History, or, in 
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other words, the Records of the Divine dispensa- 
tions, as contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. For elucidating certain portions of this 
history, unraveling difficulties, answering objec- 
tions, and explaining various circumstances con- 
nected with the Jewish worship and economy, the 
perusal of such works as Horne’s “Introduction 
to the Study of the Bible,” Shuckford’s ‘‘Connec- 
tion of Sacred, and Profane) History,” and Stack- 
heuse’s “ History of the Bible,” particularly the 
last, will be found of great utility in expanding 
our views of the revelations of Heaven, and of 
the facts connected with the moral government 
of God. For illustrating the history of the Jews 
and surrounding nations, from. the time of the 
prophet Malachi to the birth of Christ—a period 
of more than four hundred years, during which 
many of Daniel’s prophesies were accomplished— 
the First Book of. “The Maccabees,” Josephus’ 
“ Antiquities,” and his “ History of the Wars of 
the Jews,’’ and Prideaux’s “Connection of the 
History of the Old and New Testament,” will be 
found particularly useful. —2. Ancient History 
and Geography. ‘The history of such nations as 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes and 
Persians, is so interwoven with the sacred history 
and the predictions of the prophets, that a know- 
ledge of it is, in many instances, necessary for 
understanding the descriptions and allusions of 
the inspired writers. Millot’s “ Elements of Ge- 
neral History,” part i, and ‘“Rollin’s Historical 
Works,” particularly his “Ancient History,” will 
afford the most satisfactory information on this 
subject. In connection with the history. of an- 
cient nations, ancient geography should be parti- 
cularly studied, for the purpose of acquiring clear 
ideas of the boundaries and divisions of the Land 
of Palestine, and of the relative positions of the 
countries that lie adjacent to it, which are so fre- 
quently alluded to in the history both of the Old 
and New Testaments. Without some knowledge 
of this subject we can have no clear conceptions 
of many interesting circumstances recorded in the 
writings of the Prophets and Evangelists, and 


must frequently reaa their narratives without | 


ideas. Maps on a large scale, of the countries to 
which I allude, are of course indispensably re- 
quisite, when engaging in this study; and such 
maps should be hung up in every Sabbath-school, 
and referred to for illustrating the narratives 
of the sacred historians. Wells’ ‘Sacred Geo- 
graphy,” and his “Set of Maps of Ancient Geo- 
graphy,” and similar works, will afford. the 
requisite information on this subject.— 3. The 
circumstances connected with the fulfillment of an- 
cient prophesies. The accomplishment of pro- 
phesy is recorded either in the sacred history 
itself, in the annals of civil and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, in the present state of the nations and the 
events passing under our daily observation,—or it 
is to be looked forward to in the prospects which 
will open on future generations. Hence the ne- 
cessity of being acquainted with the history of the 
Church and of the nations, and with the. political 
and religious movements now going forward 
throughout the world, if we wish to trace the 
faithfulness of God in the accomplishment of the 
predictions of his word. Such works as Newton’s 
« Dissertations on the Prophesies,”? and Keith’s 
« Fulfillment of Prophesy,” and his ‘Signs of the 
Times,”’ will direct the mind t# many interesting 
views on this subject. - 

4, Another subject which deserves the atten- 
tion of religious: instructors is, Biblical Criticism 
and interpretation. As the Scriptures form the 
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groundwork of all religious knowledge, it is of 
importance to ascertain that the copy or edition 
which we use approaches as nearly as possible to 
the original; and when we are satisfied on this 
point, it is equally important to determine the 
rules by which the different portions of the Bible 
are to be interpreted, according to the subjects on 
which they treat. This includes an inquiry into 
the literal meaning of words, and the figurative 
sense in which they are frequently used—the 
scope of the writer—the parallel passages—the 
sources of poetic imagery, or the objects whence 
the sacred writers derive their figurative repre- 
sentations—the principles of symbolical language 
—and a knowledge of the localities in which the 
writers were placed, and the historical circum- 
stances to which they allude. On this subject 
many voluminous’ works have been written; but 
the general reader may, perhaps, be sufficiently 
gratified by the perusal of such volumes as Car- 
penter’s “Scripture Difficulties,’ and his ‘ Popu- 
lar Lectures on Biblical Criticism and Interpre- 
tation”? —5. The manners and customs of the 
Eastern nations. The manners, customs, arts, and 
sciences of the Hebrews, and the natural and arti- 
ficial scenery with which they were surrounded, 
exerted a powerful influence upon their literary 
productions—even upon those which were dic- 
tated by inspiration. Without a knowledge of 
these it is impossible, in many instances, to un- 
ravel the sense of the inspired writers, to perceive 
the beauty and emphasis of their compositions, or 
to feel the full force of their narratives and allu- 
sions. For the elucidation of this subject we are 
now furnished with a variety of interesting works, 
of which the following are specimens :—Paxton’s 
* Tllustrations of Scripture;’? Harmer’s “ Observa- 
tions on certain passages of Scripture;’”’ Taylor’s 
“Fragmenta,” appended to Calmet’s Dictionary; 
Burder’s “Oriental Customs;’’ Carpenter’s ‘“Scrip- 
ture Natural History;”’ and the reports of certain 
modern travelers, such as Burckhardt, Buck- 
ingham, Leigh, Dr. Jowet, and the American 
Missionaries. In the first six volumes of ‘ The 
Modern Traveler,’? compiled by Dr. Conder, al- 
most everything will be found requisite for the 
illustration of the physical geography, climate, 
seasons, &c. of Judea, and the surrounding coun- 
tries. An occasional reference to such subjects 
for the elucidation of Scripture,'could not, fail of 
exciting the attention and improving the under- 
standings of the young. 

6. The study of the system of Nature, or the ma- 
terial works of God, as displayed throughout the 
earth, and the starry firmament. To these works 
the inspired writers, on numerous occasions, direct 
our attention, as evidences of the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of Jehovah, and of his superin- 
tending) Providence. They should therefore be 
studied with care, and contemplated with an eye 
of intelligence, as illustrative of the perfections of 
the Deity, and of the declarations of his word. 
There is nothing to which young people listen 
with ‘more attention than to familiar discourses 
upon the wonders of creation, when they are de- 
livered in a clear and distinct manner, and made 
level to their capacities; and when the works of 
God are brought into immediate connection with 
the truths of his word, a more powerful impression 
of these truths, on the principle of association, 
will be made upon the mind. For example, when 
we describe the immense mass of water in ‘the 
caverns of the ocean; the lofty ranges of moun- 
tains; the flaming volcanoes; the magnitude of 
our globe; the rapid motion with which it flies 
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through the voids of space; or the immense num- 
ber and size of the celestial orbs—and bring these 
objects in connection with such passages as these: 
«He holdeth the ocean in the hollow of his hand; 
he hangeth the earth upon nothing; he meteth 
out the heavens with a span; and taketh up the 
isles as a very little thing—-Great is our Lord and 
of great power, his understanding is infinite— 
Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty: &c.—when these passages are at any 
time recalled to mind, the objects which illustrate 
them will naturally occur; and, when the objects 
themselves are directly contemplated, the mind 
will revert to the dictates of inspiration with which 
they were formerly associated. For the purpose 
of acquiring some general knowledge on this sub- 
ject, religious instructors should peruse some of 
the popular works which have been lately pub- 
lished on the subjects of Natural History, Geo- 
graphy, Astronomy, Experimental, Philosophy, 
and Chemistry, such as those formerly recom- 
mended, and particularly those works which 
treat of Natural Theology, and the connection 
of science with religion.*—Beside the above de- 
partments, the Sabbath-school teacher should study 
with particular attention human nature in all its 
varieties and modes of operation. Heshould learn 
to contemplate, with the eye of a Christian philo- 
sopher, the dispositions of mankind, as displayed 
in their social intercourses, the scenes of public 
and domestic life, the various modes in which 
th princi of evil operates, and the practices, 
whether good or bad, which prevail either in 
Christian or in general society. From such 
sources he will derive many home illustrations of 
the effects of sin, and of the manner in which 
Christian principle should operate in all the rami- 
fications of human society. He should likewise 
study some of the best works on the ‘* Evidences 
of Christianity ’’—a system of Divinity such as 
“ Dwight’s Theology ’’— and, above all other 
branches of knowledge, he should study with the 
utmost care the discourses of our Sawiour, as re- 
ported in the Evangelists, and the practical parts 
of the writings of the Prophets and Apostles, 
which, in religious instructions, are too frequently 
thrown into the shade. 

In teaching Sabbath-schools a practice which 
is not uncommon should be carefully avoided 
—and that is, addressing long-winded discourses 
to young people, most part of which they do 
not understand. I lately visited a school in a 
neighboring town, containing from 80 to 100 eat- 
echumens. Among these were about 20 young 
persons, chiefly females, from the age of 16 to the 
age of 24; the rest were children from 7 to 12 
years of age. After the repetition of texts, psalms, 
catechisms, and passages of scripture, more than 
an hour was consumed in some erude disserta- 
tions, in a preaching style, on the meaning and 
references of some passages in the prophesies of 
Isaiah, which none of the younger persons could 
possibly understand; and only about a dozen gen- 
eral questions, for the sake of form, were put to 
the younger class, to which the answers, “ves; or 
“no,’’ were chiefly required. It seemed as if the 
chief aim of the teacher had been to recommend 
himself to the attention of the adult part of his 
audience, while the children were sitting in a state 
of apathy, playing with their fingers, and eagerly 
wishing to be gone. Such a conduct is quite pre- 
posterous, and tends to frustrate the great object 
of such institutions. No adress to young people 
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should be continued beyond five or ten minutes 
at a time, unless the subject be extremely interes- 
ting and the attention exclusively fixed upon it 
The method of teaching by Interrogatories, and 
interspersing occasional remarks on the different 
topics, will be found in general the best mode for 
keeping alive the attention of the young. 
Sabbath-schools should not be considered as 
confined to the childrén of the poor, or of those 
who are inattentive to the spiritual interests of 
their offspring, but as embracing the instraction 
of all classes of society. It is indeed a duty, from 
which no parent can be exempted, to impart in- 
struction to his children in the principles of reli- 
gion, and “to train them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord.” But, without neglecting 
this duty in private, their children might derive 
important additional instruction by attending a 
public religious seminary. Ifthe system of reli- 
gious instruction were once improved, and carried 
to that pitch of perfection of which it is suscepti- 
ble; and, if that superior intelligence and wisdom, 
which we hope ere long to see displayed in the 
department of religion, were to pervade all the 
details of juvenile instruction, I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that the children of the most 
learned and intelligent of the community would 
derive much advantage from attending such semi- 
naries of instruction. Nor should such semina- 
ries be confined to young persons under 12 or 14 
years of age, as they too frequently are; but 
schools should be organized, adapted to persons 
from the age of 15 to the age of 30, and upward, 
in which they may be trained in the higher 
branches of knowledge connected with religion, 
and thus be enabled to take more expansive views 
of the revelations of Heaven, that they may be 
“thoroughly furnished for the performance: of 
every good work.’ For the instruction and 
superintendence of such schools, the study of 
those departments of sacred knowledge referred 
to above, will be found an indispensable qualifi- 
cation. In order that properly qualified teachers 
may be obtained for such seminaries, colleges or 
academies might be established for their instruc- 
tion. Evening lectures on the different branches 
of sacred knowledge and popular science, accom- 
panied with various other mental exercises, might 
be delivered two or three times every week, to 
which all might have access who wish te devote 
themselves to the religious instruction of the 
young. Various discussions might likewise be 
entered into relative to the best modes of commu- 
nicating knowledge and impressmg divine truths 
upon the heart; and experiments in the art of in- 
struction might be occasionally tried by collecting 
a number of children for this purpose, and obser- 
ving the effects which different instructors and 
different modes. of teaching produce upon their 
affections and understandings. In the mean- 
time, before such systems of instruction be 
established, it might be expedient for the teachers 
of Sabbath-schools in large towns, to meet once 
a week, or once a fortnight for mutual instruc- 
tion, and for discussing the various subjects 
connected with their official duties. A library 
might be formed of the best books connected with 
Sacred History, Theology, and general informa- 
tion, to which each of them might have access 
for the purpose of private study. By such means 
the knowledge of our teachers would be enlarged, 
their interest in carrying forward improvements 
kept alive, and the system of religious instruction 
would gradually approximate toward perfection. 
To guide the teacher in his selection of books on 
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Sacred Literature, he may be referred to the Rev. | connected with 


E. Bickersteth’s “ Christian Student,”? which con- 
tains lists vl books in the various departments 
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the study of Divino revelation, 


interspersed with a variety of judicious re- 
marks.* 





do Me By APP BRowliXe, 
SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, FROM THE AGE OF FOURTEEN TO THE AGE 
: ' OF TWENTY AND UPWARD. 


Iv is one of the grand defects of our present 
system of education, that it is considered as ter- 
minating about the period when our youth arrive 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen years. Prior to 
this period, little more than the rudiments of 
knowledge can be communicated, even where 
education is conducted on an intellectual plan. 
The whole period of our existence should be con- 
sidered as the course of our education; and there 
is no portion of human life of more importance 
in this respect than that which intervenes between 
the.age of fourteen and the age of twenty. At 
this period, the rational powers are advancing 
toward perfection, and are capable of acquiring 
clear and expansive views both of scientific truths 
and of scriptural doctrines. At the same time 
the moral powers and propensities are beginning 
to arrange themselves on the side either of virtue 
or of vice; and, in the great majority of instances, 
the character of the future man depends on the 
intellectual views and the moral habits which are 
then formed. It is therefore a matter of the ut- 
most importance, that the human mind, at this 
interesting period, should be properly directed as 
to its views of truth and of duty, and guarded 
against the temptations and allurements which 
might turn it aside from the paths of rectitude. 
It is somewhat unaccountable, that this important 
period in the life of man—so pregnant with bless- 
ings or curses to society—should have been 
almost overlooked in the view of the Christian 
philanthropist, and that no specific arrangements 
have been made to promote moral and intellectual 
instruction during its continuance. About the 
age of fifteen the greater part of those who have 
enjoyed a common education are employed as 
apprentices or servants. At this period, new pas- 
sions begin to operate, and. new pursuits engage 
their attention. They mingle with new associates, 
are frequently exposed to vicious indulgences, 
and, in many instances, are set free from the re- 
straints of their parents and guardians. If, in 
such circumstances, no rational or religious in- 
struction is regularly imparted, they will be apt, 
as too frequently happens, to be led away by their 
vicious companions, and their sensual appetites, 
into the paths of folly and intemperance. Hence 
the propriety of establishing institutions, and 
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® Sabbath-school teachers will derive much useful instruc- 
tion from the writings of Mr. Jacob Abbott, Principal of the 
Mount Vernon School, Boston, particularly his “ Young 
Christian,” and ‘ The Teacher, or Moral Influences employed 
for the Instruction of the Young.” He should alse peruse 
“The Mother at Home,” and other works of the Rev. John 8. 
C. Abbott, of Worcester, America, fo#nerly recommended, 
In the process of teaching, the. books published by Mr. Gall 
gn the “Lesson System,” will frequently be found of great 
utility. But, itought never to be forgotten, that no plans 
we may adopt, and no books, however good in themselves, 
can be a substitute for the scriptural knowledge and general 
information of the teacher. 





arranging a system of instruction adapted to the 
wants and the circumstances of this interesting 
portion of our population. 

The subjects to which the attention of this class 
of young persons should be directed might be 
such as the following:—1l. The Physical sciences, 
as Geography, Astronomy, Natural History, Ex- 
perimental Philosophy, and other subjects more 
particularly noticed in the preceding pages. The 
illustration of these subjects might occupy a 
wider range, and the topics connected with them 
be more fully discussed than in the primary 
schools to which I have already adverted.—2. 
Logic, or the art of reasoning. This subject 
might be treated in a popular manner, and the 
various kinds of reasoning and of sophisms ius 
trated from the sciences, historical facts, the phe- 
nomena of nature, and the conduct of men in 
general society. One great object in such discus- 
sions should be, to teach the pupils to habituate 
themselves to clear ideas and conclusive reason- 
ings on every subject—and to expose the false 
principles and sophistical reasonings by which 
princes, statesmen, clergymen, and others, have 
supported tyranny, slavery, oppression, and abuses 
of every description in church and state, and by 
which deists and skeptics have attempted to un- 
dermine thé fabric of Christianity. If properly 
illustrated, there are few subjects more important 
than this to young men when entering on the 
active scenes of life. But we have no system 
of logic, with which I am acquainted, in which 
the subject is treated in the popular and practical 
manner to which I allude—3. Practical mecha- 
nics and the useful arts—including discussions on 
the various applications of steam—rail-roads, 
canals, and machinery of different kinds —the 
processes connected with the different arts, the 
improvements of which they are susceptible, and 
the experiments that require to be tried in order 
to carry them to perfection—4. Ethics, or a sys- 
tem of moral philosophy founded on the princi- 
ples and precepts of Revelation—or, in other 
words, a system of practical Christianity, explain- 
ing the duties incumbent upon men in the various 
relations of life, and illustrating them from the 
facts connected with the scenes of history and 
of common life. In the discussion of this subject, 
the following topics, among others, would require 
to be particularly illustrated:—The true founda- 
tion of moral action, or the principles which form 
the basis of the moral order of the universe—the 
laws which God has promulgated in his word for 
the regulation of human conduct—the reasonable- 
ness of these laws, and their indispensable neces- 
sity and obligation—the happiness to which the 
observance of them uniformly leads—the misery 
which is necessarily consequent on their violation 
—and the confusion which would arise throughout 
every part of the social system,were these laws 
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reversed or universally violated. The history of 
all nations, both savage and civilized—the facts 
related in the history of the Bible—the narratives 
of voyagers and travelers—and the scenes of public 
and domestic society,—would furnish appropriate 
illustrations of such topics.—5. The Evidences 
of Christianity—illustrations of Sacred History 
and Geography—explanations of Scripture difficul= 
ties, and of the accomplishment of prophesies— 
elucidations of Christian facts, doctrines, and pre- 
cepts—and other topics connected with the gneat 
objects of religion and the realities of another 
world,—should hold @ prominent place among all 
the other departments of instruction. Such in- 
structions are essentially requisite, if we wish to 
see mankind rising in the scale of intellectual and 
religious improvement, and if we wish to behold 
vice'and intemperance banished from our streets, 
and harmony and happiness throughout every 
department of the moral world. 

Such subjects as the above might be varied ac- 
cording to circumstances, and elucidated, in more 
or less detail, according to the ages, capacities, or 
pursuits of the pupils; but, in every instance, 
the chief portion of instruction should have a 
particular bearing on their moral and religious 
improvement. Three or four days in the week, 
from eight to half-past nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, might be devoted to such studies and exer- 
cises,—and the same apartments which are used 
for the instruction of the junior classes might 
“ser ‘places of meeting for engaging in the 
dist ions to which I allude, so that no additional 
expense would be requisite for such accommoda- 
tions. Every arrangement in such seminaries 
should be adapted to the conveniency of appren- 
tices, journeymen, shopkeepers, clerks, laborers, 
and all others who are employed in active labor, 
or other professional duties, during the day;—at 
the same time, persons of every rank and of every 


‘improvement of the female sex, in w 
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age may be invited, when public ‘discussions 
take place, or public lectures are  delivered.— 
Similar institutions might be esta for the 
; ich instruc- 
tions in natural history, logic, morality and re- 
ligion, similar to those suggested above, might be 
imparted, together with all those useful and orna- 
mental branches of knowledge which are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the stations and relations they 
occupy in society. In certain cases, where pub- 
lic lectures on physical or moral subjects are 
delivered, arrangements might be made for the 
attendance of persons of both sexes, which, under 
certain regulations, would tend to enliven the 
scenes of instruction. ; 

Such institutions have never yet been estab— 
lished, so far as I know, in any part of the civil- 
ized world; nor can we hope for their establish- 
ment, until the influence of avarice be in some 
measure undermined—until our shops and manu- 
factories be shut up at more early hours than 
they now are, and until our laborers, shop- 
keepers, and artisans, have more leisute to devote 
to the cultivation of their moral and mental 
powers. Many of our manufactories are kept 
open until between the hours of eight and nine in 
the evening; and our grocery-stores and other 
shops, until near the hour of midnight; so that, 
from seven in the morning until near eleven at 
night, our apprentices have scarcely two hours of 
leisure, even for their meals. Such Jong hours 
of labor, during which many of the working 
classes are obliged to toil from day to day, tend 
not only to retard the progress of the human 
mind, but to reduce mankind to a species of 
slaves, or mere animal machines; leaving them 
scarcely any reasonable portion of their existence, 
either for cultivating their intellects, or for, pre- 
paring for the world to come. On this subject I 
shall afterward offer a few remarks. 





CHAPTER X. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS, AND SEMINARIES FOR THEIR INSTRUCTION. 


To all that is stated in the preceding pages, it 
will likely be objected, that we have few teachers 
possessed of the talent and information requisite 
to carry the plans I have proposed into-effect. It 
is indeed much to be regretted, that an opinion 
has long prevailed, that the most slender qualifi- 
cations are sufficient for a teacher, and that little 
preparation is requisite for conducting a common 
school. If a man is unfortunate in trade, en- 
feebled in body, or disinclined to manual labor, it 
is considered that he may still be sufficiently 
qualified for a teacher, after having spent four or 
five months at a seminary of education. If he 
ean read his mother-tongue, write a good text- 
hand, and has acquired a tolerable knowledge of 
arithmetic and book-keeping, he is considered as 
fully warranted to set up the trade of a teacher; 
and if in addition to these ‘he has acquired some 
knowledge of Latin and French, he is viewed as 
moving in the higher rank of instructors. Such 
opinions, indeed, are now beginning to be reck- 
ened as somewhat antiquated, and many of our 





teachers are rapidly rising in the scale of intelli- 
gence; but it is, at the same time, a fact, that 
many of our parochial and other schoolmasters 
are possessed of few qualifications beside those 
now stated. On the Continent, until lately, the 
office of schoolmaster, in country villages, was 
considered one of the lowest employments in so- 
ciety. Even in Prussia, about the middle of the 
last century, “All that was required of their 
schoolmasters, who were chiefly mechanics, was 
to be able to read, say the catechism, sing tolera- 
bly a few well-known psalm-tunes, and to write 
and cipher a little. Numbers of shepherds, em- 
ployed in summer time in keeping sheep, during 
winter assume the office of teachers of youth. 
The nobility used generally to bestow the place 
of schoolmaster (if it was at their disposal) on 
their valets -or grooms, as a reward for past ser- 
vices.”’* Jn many instances the offices of Village 
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PRECEPTORAL COLLEGES FOR TEACHERS. 


barber, fiddler, and schoolmaster, were conjoined 
in the san erson. : 

It may firmed, without the least hesitation, 
that there is no office in general society more hon- 
orable and important than that of an instructor 
of the young, and none on which the present and 
future happiness of the human race so much 
depends. But, in consequence of the circum- 
stances now stated, the office has been rendered 
inefficient for the great purposes of human im- 
provement, and the teacher himself degraded 
from that rank which he ought to hold in the 
scale of society. It is not a little unaccountable, 
that, in this country, no seminaries have ever yet 
been established for training young men for the 
office of teachers, so that the important ends in- 
tended by a system of education may be fully 
accomplished. A watchmaker, a smith, a mason, 
a carpenter, or a weaver, serves an apprenticeship 
of from four to seven years, before he is consid- 
ered qualified to exercise his profession. A 
clergyman generally undergoes a course of train- 
ing for eight or nine years, before he is licensed to 
perform the functions of the sacred ministry. 
Even a menial servant, a stable-boy, a cook, or a 
laundry-maid, must devote a certain portion of 
time and attention before they are considered as 
qualified for such occupations. But the office of 
an instructor of youth is frequently assumed at 
random. If a man imagines he can execute such 
an office, and publishes an advertisement of his 
intention, he is believed to be qualified for what 
he undertakes, although, perhaps, he has never 
applied his mind to investigate the principles on 
which instruction should be communicated, nor 
the objects which education should embrace. 
Such an @nomaly in the state of civilized society, 
in regard to a matter of such vital importance, is 
a disgrace to the character of an enlightened age, 
and ought no longer to exist. 


of moral and intellectual education should em- 
brace, and its extensive effects upon all ranks of 
society, in relation both to the present and thé 
future world, we should at once admit, that an 
instructor of youth should be a man possessed 
of almost universal knowledge, conjoined with a 
high degree of moral probity and fervent piety. 
How then, it may be asked, are we to proceed 
in elevating the teachers in the scale of intelli- 
gence, and thus laying a sure basis for an efficient 
education? The first arrangement, which is ob- 
viously requisite, is to establish seminaries or 
colleges for their instruction. In these Preceptoral 
Colleges, as they might be called, such branches 
as the following might be taught.—1. Arithmetic, 
Drawing, Algebra, and the Mathematical sciences, 
particularly those which are more immediately 
applicable to practical purposes.—2: Grammar, 
Logic, History, and Christian morals.—3. Natu- 
ral History, Natural Philosophy, Geography, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Vocal and 
Instrumental Musie.—4. Natural Theology, the 
Evidences of Christianity, Sacred History, Chris- 
tian doctrines and duties.—To teach these sciences 
with effect, three or four Professors would be re- 
quired. They should be taught, not merely by lec- 
tures, but by regular examinations and numerous 
exercises connected with the several topics of dis- 
cussion; and, where the subjects admit of it, by ex- 
perimental illustrations. The comrseshould be as 
popular in its plan and illustrations as the nature 
of the subjects treated of will admit, and all the 
discussions should, if. possible, be made to bear 
upon matters of practical utility. Of course, all ab- 
stract metaphysical disquisitions, intricate mathe- 
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matical questions and theorems which are more 
curious than useful, and ‘all theological specu- 
lations respecting mysteries and questions which 
are beyond the reach of the human faculties to 
resolve¢-should be carefully avoided. The great 
object of these instructions should be, not to 
make the students profound mathematicians, phi- 
losophers, or divines—but to communicate to 
them a clear and comprehensive view of all those 
subjects of a practical nature which are level to 
the comprehension of the bulk of mankind, 
which may present to them objects of delightful 
contemplation, and which may have a bearing on 
their present and future happiness. In connec- 
tion with these subjects, instructions and exercises 
should be given in the art of communicating know- 
ledge, and on the various modes which may be 
employed to excite the attention, and to convey 
clear and well-defined ideas to the understandings 
of the young. The plan and routine of teaching, 
the various evolutions requisite for preserving 
order in a school, the divisions of time, the ar- 
rangement of classes, the moral treatment of the 
youthful mind, the punishment of offenses, the 
best methods of impressing upon the heart the 
truths of religion and the rules of morality, the 
method of using the different class-books, and 
everything else which has a relation to moral and 
intellectual tuition—should be explained and illus- 
trated in minute detail. 

For the purpose of exercising the students i 
the practical application of these instruction 
schools should be connected with every Prec 
College—one for the primary and the other for the 
higher branches of education. Over these schools 
the professors, though not constant, or regular 
teachers, should be invested with a special super- 
intendence, and control. Under their direction, 
each student, in turn, should be appointed to en- 
gage in the business of instruction, so as to reduce 
to practice the philosophy of teaching. Remarks 
on the manner in which he executes his office, 
may be made in private, and hints by which he 
may be enabled to correct any of the errors or 
defects into which he may have ‘fallen. These 
remarks should have a reference not only to the 
mode of communicating knowledge, but likewise 
to the moral dispositions displayed toward the 
children, and the treatment they receive. While 
a proper degree of respect and authority is main- 
tained, the young teacher should be taught to 
address his pupils in the language of kindness 
and affection, as a father does his children, and to 
avoid everything in-his manner that has the ap- 
pearance of being boisterous or domineering. 
Beside being occasionally employed in scholastic 
teaching, the students should be frequently ex- 
ercised in the art of composition, and, at certain 
distant intervals in delivering lectures of their 
own composition, to the rest of the students, 
on any physical or moral subjeet they may choose 
to select. This practice would tend to prepare 
them for becoming public lecturers on the different 
branches of useful knowledge, in the districts 
where they might afterward be appointed as 
teachers. All the public exercises of the students, 
both in learning and in teaching, should be com- 
menced with prayer, and a recognition of the 
superintendence and agency of the Divine Being, 
and the business of the day concluded in the same 
manner—a practice which, in this country, has 
almost fallen into disuse, especially in those semi- 
naries devoted to the promotion of a fashionable 
education. In short, the whole system should be 
considered as chiefly of a moral and religious 
nature—having for its main and ultimate object, 
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scientific knowledge, but the promotion of moral 
order and happiness among mankind, and their 
preparation for the felicities and employments of 
the world to come. Such a noble object can only 
be obtained by impressing such views on _ the 
minds of the rising teachers, and training them 
up to habits of universal benevolence and of 
Christian piety and devotion, that, in their turn, 
they may communicate the same habits, feelings, 
and affections, to young immortals over whose 
instructions they may be afterward called to pre- 
side. ’ 

Every candidate for the office of schoolmaster, 
previous to being received into such a college or 
seminary, should be strictly examined as to his 
mental powers and natural capacity for acquiring 
and communicating knowledge, his moral princi- 
ples and conduct, and his leading motives and 
aims in wishing to devote himself to the office of 
an instructor. It should be understood that he 
has previously acquired the elements of a common 
education —can read ‘his native language with 
some degree of correctness, can write a tolerably 
good hand, and has acquired a knowledge of the 
leading rules of arithmetic. For it would be in- 
expedient to spend much time in such elementary 
instruction, except in the higher departments of 
arithmetic, and in demonstrating its fundamental 
rules. No candidate should be under eighteen or 

thirty years of age. From eighteen to 
fen fon would, perhaps, be the most eligible 
period for admission. The course should conti- 


nue at least three years; and if the student can | 


afford the time and expense, it may be expedient 
to extend it to four years. About eight or nine 
hours every day might be employed in public and 
private studies—and ten months every year, al- 
lowing a vacation of a month about midsummer, 
and another of the same length about Christmas. 
During the period now specified, under the direc- 
tion of zealous and enlightened professors, a far 
prom portion of substantial and practical know- 
edge might be accumulated than is generally 
acquired at our universities, in a course of instruc- 
tion extending to more than eight years. Exami- 
nations should take. place, at least once a-week, 
to ascertain the progress made by every student, 
and the degree of attention he bestows on the 
several branches of study. After having passed 
through the usual course of instruction, a more 
minute and extensive examination should be 
appointed of all the candidates for the office of 
schoolmaster, on all the branches of instruction, 
both theoretical and practical, to which their 
attention had been directed. Those who are 
approved should receive a certificate, or license, 
signed by all the professors, specifying the pro- 
gress they have made, and their qualifications for 
the art of teaching—which certificate should be 
considered as a sufficient guarantee to secure 
their admission as teachers into any vacant 
schools for which they may apply. Those who 
are found deficient in qualifications may be re- 
commended to remain another year, or other 
period, to revise their studies. The teachers who 
had been inducted into office, previous to. the 
arrangements now supposed, should be enjoined, 
or at least requested, to attend two months every 
year at the Preceptoral College for three or four 
years in succession, in order to finish their educa- 
tion in all those branches which are considered as 
necessary for an accomplished instructor. 

The proper training of teachers lies at the very 
foundation of a moral and intellectual system of 
education; and no class of men but those whose 
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not merely the communication of literary and | minds are furnished with a large sto 











ck of general 
knowledge are capable of carry into effect 
It may be laid down as a general ciple, that 
no man can communicate to others knowledge 
of which he himself is not possessed; and conse- 


quently, whatever knowledge it may be judged 
necessary to impart to the great mass of society, 
must previously exist in the minds of those who 
are appointed to instruct them. Even the lowest 
class of schools, such as infant schools, and the 
details of primary instruction, require men of 
general knowledge as superintendents and teach- 
ers. For it requires more care and attention, 


/more experience and sagacity, and a more inti- 
‘mate acquaintance with the principles of human 


nature, to direct the opening intellect in its first 
excursions in the path of knowledge, than to im- 
part to,it instructions respecting any particular 
science in after-life. An infant school teacher, 
for example, should be intimately acquainted with 
the facts of sacred history, with general history, 
with physical and geometrical science, with the 
phenomena of nature, and the processes of the 
arts, with human nature in its different aspects, 
and with the scenes of domestic life. For, it is 
from theze sources that he is- to derive those 
facts, exhibitions, descriptions, and illustrations, 
which are requisite to excite the attention, to 
interest the affections, and to gratify the curiosity 
of the infant mind. He must tell them stories 
borrowed from sacred and civil history—he must 
describe the appearances of nature—he must per- 
form entertaining experiments— he must tell 
them of other countries, and the manners of their 
inhabitants—he must describe the conduct of bad 
children and of good, and have a story at hand to 
illustrate his descriptions. He must vary all his 
descriplions, experiments, and anecdotes, as much 
as possible, so that new scenes and subjects may 
be gradually opening on their view, to prevent 
that satiety which a frequent repetition of the 
same topics would necessarily produce. It is evi- 
dent, then, that no one but a person possessed of 
‘extensive knowledge is qualified fully to accom- 
plish such objects. 

It is an egregious mistake to imagine, that the 
knowledge of a plan of teaching, or of the mere 
routine of a system of education, is all that is 
requisite for conducting the instruction of children. 
This is an error, which of late has been too fre- 
quently acted upon, and which threatens to strike 
at the foundation of many of our infant schools. 
A young man, or a young lady, who has acquired 
only the elements of a common education, and 
who has never been in the practice of teaching 
in any seminary, is sent for six weeks to an infant 
school, to learn the system, and to witness its 
movements; after which they are considered as 
properly qualified, and inducted as superintend- 
ents of infant seminaries, without much attention 
being paid to the range of information they pos- 
sess. J am aware, indeed, that, several worthy 
persons of this description have conducted these 
institutions with considerable energy and success, 
especially when they entered with vigor into the 
spirit of their office, and felt ardent desires for 
their own further improvement. But it would be 
dangerous to the existence and utility of such 
institutions to recognize such a practice as a 
general rule,—although in their first establish- 
ment, necessity compelled their patrons to select 
as teachers, pious and discreet persons, however 
deficient in general information. For the reasons 
hinted at above, I am clearly, of opinion, that 
an infant school teacher should be instructed in 
all the branches of knowledge to which I have 
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ed as requisite for other instructors; 
is ground chiefly I rest my hopes of the 
permanency and efficiency of the system of infant 
training which-has been lately introduced. In 
short, if the world is to be ever thoroughly en- 
lightened and regenerated—if men ‘of all nations 
‘ and of all ranks are to be raised to the dignity of 
their moral and intellectual natures, and fitted 
for “glory and immortality,” it is essentially re- 
quisite that teachers of every description, whe- 
ther superintending infant, parochial, or Sabbath 
schools, or any other seminaries, be men of de- 
cided piety, of the highest moral attainments, and 
possessed of as large a measure of useful knowledge 
as mortal can acquire. And, although we may 
not be able to procure persons endowed with such 
high qualifications for another generation or two, 
yet nothing short of such an elevated standard 
should be ultimately kept in view. Such charac- 
ters, of course, would occupy a rank and station 
in society far more respectable and elevated than 
they have ever yet attained, and be looked up to 
as the directors of the intellectual and moral 
faculties, and the best friends and benefactors of 
the human race. 

Four preceptoral colleges, at least, would re- 
quire to be established in Scotland, and about six 
times that number in England, for the training 
of teachers. Much expense would not be requi- 
site in their erection, excepting what behooved to 
be laid out in the purchase of a library, a museum, 
and a philosophical apparatus; which articles 
would be indispensable in such a seminary, and 
the more extensive the better. In the meantime, 
as.a temporary expedient, arrangements might be 
made for establishing such’a system of instruction 
in the different universities and colleges which 
already exist; as the same class-rooms presently 
used for the different departments. of academical 
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instruction, might, without much inconvenience, 
at separate hours, be devoted to the system cf in- 
struction now proposed. The principal country 
in which such seminaries have yet been estab- 
lished, is the kingdom of Prussia, where they are 
designated by the name of Normal Schools. In 
1831 there were thirty-three of these schools in 
full operation, containing from 40 to 100 pupils; 
that is, one Normal school for every 385,660 
souls; the population of Prussia, according to 
the latest census, being 12,726,823. From these 
seminaries are furnished almost all the masters of 
the public schools, elementary and intermediate, 
in the kingdom. The annual expense of these 
establishments is 110,553 thalers, or £16,583, of 
which the state contributes £13,260. M. Victor 


Cousin, in his voluminous and somewhat tedious 


‘Report on the state of public instruction in 
Prussia,’ states a variety of minute details in 
reference to the economy and regulations of 
these ‘schools, but affords us no clear idea of 
the manner in which :the different branches of 
knowledge are taught to those who are intended 
to be the future teachers-of primary and burghal 
schools.. Although these institutions are, doubt- 
less, the most respectable and efficient that have 
hitherto been established in any country, yet 
the range: of instruction is not so extensive as 
that to which I have alluded, nor is the office of 
a teacher placed in that elevated rank which it 
ought to hold in society. Teachers in Prussia 
are still considered as belonging to a grade 
inferior to that of ministers of the Gospel, and 
are placed partly under their superintendence, 
But if teachers were once endowed with all. the 
knowledge and qualifications to which I have 
adverted, they ought to be regarded as moving in 
a station equal to that of the most dignified cler- 

gyman, 


CHAPTER XI. 


ON THE PRACTICABILITY OF ESTABLISHING SEMINARIES FOR INTELLECTUAL 
EDUCATION. 


To any new proposals for the improvement of 
society, however just or rational, numerous ob- 
jections from different quarters are generally 
started. Difficulties are magnified into impossibi- 
lities, and a thousand prejudices are mustered up 
against innovations on established practices, and 
in favor of existing institutions. In attempting to 
establish such seminaries as now proposed, the 
most formidable objection would be founded on 
the difficulty of obtaining pecuniary resources 
adequate to their erection and endowment; and, 
it is frankly admitted, that a very large sum of 
money, reckoned, not by thousands, but ‘by mil- 
lions of pounds, would be requisite for their es- 
tablishment and support. A rude idea of the 
requisite expenditure will perhaps be conveyed 
by the following statements 

It may be assumed as a’ feet, that the number 
of children in any State, from the age of two to 
the age of fifteen years, is abowt orte-third of the 
whole population; at least, this proportion cannot 
be materially different from the truth. We find 
that in the States of Massachusetts, Maine, and 
Connecticut, North America, there is one out of 
every four of the population attending a seminary 
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of instruction. In the State of New, York, the 
proportion of pupils to the whole population is as 
1 to 3.9, a greater proportion than is to be found 
in any other country in the civilized world. The 
ages of the children attending these schools are, 
in all probability, from four or five to fiftecis 
or sixteen years; for I presume that the children 
attending infant schools are not included in this 
enumeration. But although they were, it is well 
known that infant schools have not yet been mul- 
tiplied to such an extent as to furnish instruction 
for one-fifth of the children who would require to 
attend these institutions. We may therefore fix 
on one-third as the proportion of the population 
that requires to be instructed at infant schools, 
and the higher seminaries of education. This 
position’ being assumed, the number of schools 
required in any city or country may be at once 
determined. Suppose, for example, we fix ona 
town of a medium size, such as Dundee, we can 
easily ascertain the number of seminaries requi- 
sité for the instruction of its juvenile inhabitants. 
The population of Dundee is about 48,000; the 
one-third of which is 16,000, or the number ot 
individuals that require instruction. Suppose 80 
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scholars, at an average, to attend each school, 
there would require to be no less than 200 semi- 
naries erected to supply adequate instruction for 
such atown. Of these, 50 would be requisite for 
infant instruction, and 150 for the instruction of 
children from the age of six to the age of fifteen, 
in the higher branches of education specified in 
the preceding part of this work. According to a 
statement made in Parliament, by Mr. Colquhoun, 
in June, 1834, there is only one-fifteenth of the 
population of this town at present receiving the 
rudiments ‘of a common education; so that, 
instead of 16,000 receiving instruction, there are 
only 3,200, and instead of 200 schools, averaging 
80 ‘children in each, there are only 40 schools* 
on an average, containing the same number, 
which is only one-fifth of the number of schools 
which require to be established. In order to sup- 
ply Dundee with proper education, a large building 
has lately been erected at an expense of about 
£10,000, which is called * The Dundee Semina- 
ries,” where about 200 or 300 children receive 
education. The expense was supplied partly by 
subscriptions, and partly by funds belonging to 
the town; and the whole of this sum has been 
expended merely to afford accommodation for the 
children of 100 or 150 genteel families! while 
the great mass of the population has been entirely 
overlooked. There is no law against the children 
of the middling and lower classes attending that 
seminary; but the fees demanded amount, in their 
ca n absolute prohibition. With the same 
stm of money, ten commodious seminaries, capa- 
ble of containing accommodation for 200 pupils 
each, or 2000 in all, might have been established. 
It has never yet been stated. to the public, on 
what principle education is to be conducted in 
these seminaries—whether it is to be conducted 
on the old system, or whether a plan of intellec- 
tual instruction is to be prosecuted—a most im- 
portant matter, which ought to have been deter- 
mined before a stone of the building was laid, or 
even before a plan of it was selected. For the 
plan and arrangements of any building intended 
for intellectual instruction ought to be materially 
different from those of others, and to have conve- 
niences and arrangements peculiar to itself. But 
the erection of an expensive and splendid building, 
as an ornament to a commercial town, seems to 
have been an object of far greater importance, in 
the view of the Committee of Education, than the 
arrangement of an efficient plan of moral and 
intellectual tuition. Such are the principles and 
views of many in this country who profess to be 
the patrons of education! 

Let us now consider the number of seminaries 
which the whole of Scotland would require... The 
population of Scotland, according to the census 
of 1831, is nearly 2,400,000, the one-third of 
which is 800,000. Supposing, as before, 80 chil- 
dren at an average in every school, there would 
be no less than 10,000 schools required for the 
efficient instruction of-all the youth from two to 
fifteen years of age—of these 2500 would be 
infant schools. According to Mr. Colquhoun’s 
statement, “the number of parishes in Scotland 
is 907, and the parochial schools of Scotland 
at this moment, 1005; so. that, in Scotland 
it would be requisite to establish ten times 
the number of schools that. presently exist, in 
order to the efficient instruction of the whole 
population. On the supposition that there are 
about 1000 private schools, beside the parochial 





* There is a greater number of schools in Dundee than the 
number here stated, but the average attendance of scholars 
is only 43 in each school. 
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or two schools, at an average, for every parish 
there would still. be required 8000 additional 
schools, or five times the number presently exi 
ing. Taking the population of Engl 
000,000, the number of children to be educated 
will be 4,666,666, and the number of schools, al- 
lowing 80 foreach, 58,333, or nearly six times the 
number of schools required for Scotland; so that 
in the whole island of Great Britain there would 
require to be established sixty-eight thousand three 
hundred and thirty-three schools.* 

Let us now consider the expenses which would 
be incurred in the erection of such schools. Es- 
timating the expense of each school at £1000, 
that is, about £700 for the building and_ play- 
ground, and £300 for maps, views, library, appa- 
ratus, museum, &c., the neat cost of the schools 
for Scotland would be ten millions sterling. But, 
if infant schools, wherever they are required, 
were to be connected with the other schools,so as 
to be under the same roof, the former on the 
ground-flat and the latter on the upper,—a build- 
ing consisting of two stories, with suitable accom- 
modation for both departments, could, I presume, 
be erected for the sum of £700. In this case, the 
number of erections would be reduced to 7500; 
and the whole expense would amount to £7,500,- 
000. On the same plan, the number of school- 
houses required for England would be reduced to 
43,750, and the expense would be £43,750,000; 
that is, about fifty-one millions for the whole of 
Great Britain. Jf we suppose, what is not im- 
probable, that the number of infant schools, instead 
of bearing a proportion to the other schools as one 
to three, as here supposed, would require to bear 
a proportion of one to two, or half the number of 
the other schools, the number of school-houses 
would be reduced to. 6666 for Scotland, and the 
expense to £6,666,000; and for England, to 38,889 
schools, and the expense to £38,889,000; so that 
the whole amount of expenditure for both divisions 
of the island would be about 451¢ millions. 

This will appear, in the eyes of many, a most 
prodigious sum—a sum which we can never hope 
to realize. It is admitted, that the sum is great; 
but nothing in proportion to the magnitude and 
importance of the object intended to be accom- 
plished—which is nothing less than to raise the 
great mass of our population from degradation 
and misery,—to irradiate their minds with know- 
ledge—to inspire them with moral principle and 
ho.y affections—to render them happy in this 
world—and ‘to prepare them for the noble enjoy- 
ments of the life to come;—in short, to strike at 
the foundation of every moral evi!l—to counteract 
the principles of vice and criminality of every 
kind—and to make the moral world, in all its de- 
partments, move onward in harmony and order. 
Surely, if such objects could be accomplished, we 
need not grudge the expenditure even of a hun- 
dred millions of pounds. And such objects will 
never be accomplished, nor will the moral world 
be ever thoroughly improved, until such asystem 
of moral and mental tuition as we have faintly 
sketched, be universally established. We some- 
times talk about the approaching Millennium, and 
look forward to it as if it were to be introduced 
by some astonishing miracle, similar to that which 
caused the chaotic mass at the Mosaic creation to 
be enlightened, and reduced to beauty and order. 
But such views are evidently fallacious, and con- 
trary to what we know of the general plan and 
tenor of the Divine government; and they have 
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* On the same data, the number of schools required for 
the United States of America, would be above 54,000. 
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no other tendency but to unnerve our energies, 
‘and to damp our exertions in the cause of human 
improvement. Throughout the whole range of 
the Divine dispensations recorded in Scripture, 
we can point out no miracle that was ever per- 
formed, where the operation of the established 
laws of nature, and the ordinary powers of human 
agents, were adequate to accomplish the end in- 
tended. Man, under the present dispensation, is 
“a worker together with God,”—in accomplish- 
ing his purposes; and, under the agency of that 
Almighty Spirit which “moved upon the face of 
the waters’’ at the first creation, is able to accom- 
plish all that is predicted respecting the Millennium 
—provided his rebellious will were subdued, and 
his moral energies thoroughly directed to this 
grand object. It is owing to the sin and rebellion 
of man that this world has undergone such a 
melancholy derangement, both in its physical and 
moral aspect; and it will be by the moral and 
mental energies of man, when properly directed by 
the Divine Spirit, that the chaotic mass of the mo- 
ral world will be reduced to harmony and order, 
and the wastes and barren deserts of the physical 
world adorned with fertility and rural and archi- 
tectural beauty, so that “the wilderness and the 
solitary place will rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
It is one chief ingredient in the happiness of man, 
and an honor conferred on him, that he is selected 
as an agent, under God, for bringing about such 
a glorious consummation; and there is no man that 
ought to assume the name of a Christian, who is 
not ready to exert his activities, and to sacrifice a 
considerable portion of his wealth in this service. 
Under the Old Testament economy, the pious 
Jews brought forward to the service of God, their 
tithes and free-will offerings, their bullocks and 
rams, and “the first-fruits of their increase.’’ 
When Solomon had dedicated'the temple, he offer- 
ed a sacrifice of 22,000 oxen, and of 120,000 sheep; 
and when Hezekiah set himself to purify the wor- 
ship of God, and to promote reformation in Israel, 
he gave to the congregation a thousand bullocks, 
and seven thousand sheep—the: princes gave a 
thousand bullocks and ten thousand sheep—and 
the common people “brought in abundance, the 
first-fruits of corn, wine, and oil, and honey; and 
of all the increase of the field, the tithe of all 
things, brought they in abundantly, and laid them 
in heaps upon heaps,”’ for four months in succes- 
sion, so that Hezekiah was astonished at the vol- 
untary liberality of the people, “and blessed the 
Lord and his people Israel.’””, When the taberna- 
cle in the wilderness was about to be reared, ‘‘both 
men and women, as many as were willing-hearted, 
brought bracelets and ear-rings, and rings, and 
tablets, all jewels of gold; and every man that of- 
fered, offered an offering of gold unto the Lord. 
Every man with whom was found blue and pur- 
ple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goats’ hair, 
and red skins of rams, and badgers’ skins, brought 
them. Every one that had silver and brass and 
shittim-wood for any work of service, brought 
them. All the women that were wise-hearted 
did spin with their hands, and brought that 
which they had spun, both of blue and purple, 
and scarlet, and of fine linen. And the rulers 
brought onyx stones, and stones to be set, for the 
ephod and for the breast-plate. Every man and 
woman brought a willing offering to the Lord, 
until they had much more tlin énough for the 
service of the work which the Lord commanded 
to make.’’* These offerings were, doubtless, em- 





* See Exod. xxxv. 21-30, &c.—2 Chron. vii. 5; xxx. 24, 
and xxx. 5-8. 





blematical of the exertions which would be made, 
and of the costly offerings which would be 
brought forward for rearing the fabric of the New 
Testament church. But what are all ‘the offer- 
ings which have been hitherto received for this 
purpose, compared with the offerings now stated, 
or what is requisite to accomplish this grand ob- 
ject! One of the offerings above stated as made 
by Solomon is equivalent to more than five hun- 
dred thousand pounds of British money, which 
is more than the amount of the funds of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, and all its auxilia- 
ries, during the first ten years of their operation. 
Christians do not seem to have yet recognized 
their duty, to devote a certain portion’ of their 
substance to the service of God and the improve- 
ment ofman. The pitiful sums hitherto devoted 
to these objects, compared with what is expended 
in gratifying pride, and ambition, and luxury, is 
a libel on the Christian world. If we had right 
views of the grandeur and importance of such ob- 
jects, instead of contributing sixpences, shillings, 
and guineas, we should behold wealthy Christians 
devoting hundreds, and even thousands a-year, to 
the improvement of society and the advancement 
of the interests of religion; and all this ‘could be 
done by thousands in our country, without depri- 
ving themselves of a single comfort or sensitive 
enjoyment. 


Let us consider, for a moment, the sums we 
have expended in madness and folly, in pur- 
suits of ambition and the desolations of —and 


we shall be able to determine whether it be not in 
our power to raise 40 millions of pounds for the 
improvement of society. It has been calculated, 
that, out of 127 years, commencing with 1688, 
and terminating in 1815, England spent 65 years 
in war, and 62 in peace. The war of 1688, after 
lasting nine years, and raising our expenditure in 
that period 26 millions, was ended by the treaty 
of Ryswick, in 1697. Then came the war of the 
Spanish succession, which began in 1702, was 
concluded in 1713, and absorbed 6244 millions of 
British money. Without noticing the wars of the 
Pretender in 1715 and 1745, the next was the 
Spanish war of 1739, settled for at Aix-la-Chap- 
elle in 1748, after costing 54 millions. Then 
came the seven years’ 'war of 1756, which termi- 
nated with the treaty of Paris, in 1763, in the 
course of which we spent 112 millions. ‘The next 
was the American war of 1775, which lasted 
eight years, in which crusade against the liberties 
of mankind, we expended no less than 186 mil- 
lions. The French revolutionary war began 1793, 
lasted nine years, and exhibited an expenditure 
of 464 millions. The war against Buonaparte 
began in 1803, and ended in 1815. During those 
twelve years of extravagance and carnage, we 
spent the erormous sum of 1159 millions!! 771 
of which were raised by taxes, and 388 by loans. 
In the war of 1688 we borrowed 20 millions; in 
the war of the Spanish succession, 321¢ millions; 
in the Spanish war of 1739, 29 millions; in the 
seven years’ war, 60 millions; in the American 
war, 104 millions; and in the revolutionary war, 
201 millions;—so that the sums borrowed in these 
7 wars, during 65 years, amounted, in all, to above 
834 millions. During the same time, we raised 
by taxes 1499 millions—forming a total expendi- 
ture of 2333 millions! which is equal to about £100 
for every man, woman, and child in Scotland, or 
about £600 for every family; and which would 
be sufficient to establish a system of education, 
such as we have described, for a population of 
about 820 millions; or, in other words, for all the 
inhabitants of the globe. Thus we see, that when 
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ambition and revenge are to be gratified, when 
tyranny is to be supported, when the human race 
is to’ be slaughtered by millions, and when all the 
arts of mischief and destruction which the demon 
of war has devised, are to be brought into \opera- 
tion—there is 1fo want of funds to carry such 
schemes into effect. During the war with Buona- 
parte # millions would have been considered as a 
mere item in the national expenditure, amounting 
to little more than the war taxes of a single year. 
And shall it ever be said that such a sum cannot 
now be raised for counteracting moral evil and 
human misery, and. training our population to 
*‘ glory and immortality?’ That man who would 
opnose such a grant, whatever rank he may hold 
in society, ought to be branded as an enemy to his 
species. It was but the other year that twenty 
millions were granted for the emancipation of our 
colonial slaves, and scarcely a voice was lifted up 
against it; and there is not an individual at this 
moment that can say that he personally feels any 
part ofthe burden. It requirés only that a similar 
sum be doubled in order to set in motion a machi- 
nery which would, ere long, promote the renova- 
tion of the British population, and ultimately, of 
all the inhabitants of the globe. ; 
Let us consider, further, a few more items of 
our expenditure, which might be saved and appro- 
riated to purposes of human improvement. We 
have, for example, a pension-list, the amount of 
which, for the last half century, would more 
than accomplish all the objects to which I, allude. 
This list includes the names of many. hundreds, 
nay thousands of individuals, who never per- 
formed the least service for the benefit of their 
country, and yet have been permitted to devour 
thousands, and even millions, of the wealth of 
the nation. A considerable portion of these indi- 
viduals are ladies, connected with the nobility 
and gentry, no one of whom ever wrote a treatise 
on any subject, promoted a useful invention, or 
handled a single musket in defense of their coun- 
try. One of these ladies, since 1823, has pocketed 
more than £10,000; another, since 1803, above 
£16,000; another, since 1784, above £28,000; and 
two ladies, belonging to the same family, £28,- 
096. One family, consisting of four individuals, 
one of whom is a lady, since 1787, has swallowed 
up no less than £86,000 of the national resources; 
and two individuals, belonging to another family, 
the sum of £60,816. About a dozen individuals, be- 
longing to seven or eight families, have consumed 
no less than £280,000, wrung from a nation 
round down under the load of excessive taxation. 
hat, then, would be the amount of all the sums 
which have been expended on the thousands of in- 
dividuals whose names have been recorded in the 
pension-list during the last 50 years! And, be it 
remembered, that most, if not all, of these per- 
sons are possessed of independent fortunes, are 
connected with the higher circles of society, and 
scarcely a dozen of them have performed a single 
action that entitled them to such remuneration— 
while many worthy individuals, men of science and 
philanthropy, who have promoted knowledge and 
the best interests of society, have been left to 
pine in poverty, and to pass their lives in an in- 
glorious obscurity—Another item which might 
be saved, and devoted to the purpose of mental 
improvement, is the immense sums which have 
been expended in electioneering contests. In some 
instances, no less than forty thousand pounds have 
been expended by a single family in endeavoring, 
for selfish purposes, to obtain for a friend a seat in 
Parliament, which were wasted in promoting 
bribery, perjury, broils, contentions, rioting, and 
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drunkenness. In the late elections (January, 
1835) we have reason to believe that several mil- 
lions have been expended. Supposing that there 
were only 550 contested elections—that only two 
individuals were opposed to each other—and that 
the average expense of each, candidate amounted 
to £3000, the whole sums wasted in this manner 
would amount to three millions three hundred thou- 
sand pounds. In one: or two instances it is as- 
serted, that the expenses incurred by a single 
candidate were no less than twelve and fifteen 
thousand pounds.—The expenses, too, connected 
with sinecure offices, which have been bestowed 
on wealthy individuals; would be nearly sufficient 
to pay the annual interest of the sum requisite for 
establishing all the institutions to which I have 
adverted. It has been calculated, that the incomes 
of only eleven persons connected with the “ Peel 
and Wellington ministry,’ along with some of 
their friends—derived from sinecures, places, and 
pensions—amount to about £88,000 per annum, 
beside their official salaries as ministers of the 
crown. The Duke of Wellington alone—inelud- 
ing pensions and interest of grant—is said to cost 
the country £33,104 a year.—Almost all the 
money expended in elections might be saved, if 
proper laws and regulations were adopted, and if 
electors were uniformly permitted to act as ra- 
tional beings, and to vote according to the dictates 
of their consciences; and if only half the ex- 
penses usually incurred on such occasions were 
devoted to nobler objects, it would form an impor- 
tant item in the expenses requisite for establish- 
ing philanthropic institutions. As. to sinecures, 
either in church or state, it is nothing short of 
barefaced robbery of the national wealth, and an 
insult offered to an enlightened people, that such 
offices should exist; and, particularly, that they 
should be bestowed on those who are living in 
splendor and luxurious abundance 

Beside the savings which might be made in the 
public expenditure, there is still a greater sum 
which might be saved from various items in the 
private establishments of wealthy, individuals, 
which might be devoted to national improve- 
ments. The saving of a single bottle of wine a-day, 
would amount to £50 a-year; the discarding of 
an unnecessary servant, to nearly the same sum; 
keeping four horses instead of six, would be a 
saving of at least £60; and discarding a score of 
hounds would save more than a hundred pounds 
a-year. There are thousands in our country, 
who in this’way could save £500 a year, to be 
devoted to rational and benevolent purposes, with- 
out feeling the least diminution of their sensitive 
enjoyments. There are hundreds of thousands 
in the middle ranks of life who could save £20 
a-year, by discarding unnecessary luxuries, in 
regard to houses, furniture, food and clothing, and 
feel themselves just as comfortable as before; and 
there are many more among the lower ranks who 
could save several pounds every year, which are 
now wasted either in folly or intemperance, and 
find themselves richer and more comfortable at the 
close of the year than at any former period. Let 
us, suppose, what is perhaps not far from the 
truth, that there are 50,000 individuals, or the 
1-320th part of the British population, who, at an 
average, have incomes of £3000 per annum, and 
could devote £300 a-year to public purposes— 
some much more, and some less; this would 
amount to fifteen millions a-year. There may 
next be reckoned about 500,000 with incomes, at 
an average of £300 per annum, who could devote 
a similar proportion, namely £30 per annum; 
which would amount to siz millions. Supposing 
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the population of Great Britain to be 16,000,000, 
and that only one-fourth of this number, namely 
4,000,000, have it in their power to devote a cer- 
tain portion of their income to the purposes al- 
luded to, there would still remain 3,750,000 of the 
lower classes, who might be supposed, on an 
average, able to devote one guinea a-year, to. the 
same objects, which would amount to nearly four 
millions. So that twenty-five millions of pounds 
might be raised annually for literary, philanthropic, 
and religious purposes, without any one feeling 
the loss of any sensitive enjoyment, but, on the 
contrary, enjoying the purest gratification in be- 
holding improvements going forward, and the 
plans of benevolence gradually accomplishing. 
Passing many other considerations of this kind, 
the only other item of expenditure I shall notice, 
is, that which is spent in the purchase of spiritu- 
ous liquors, which are for the most part devoted to 
the purposes of intemperance. According to an 
estimate made by Mr. Buckingham and the com- 
mittee appointed by Parliament to investigate the 
state of intemperance, it appears, that, within the 
limits of Great Britain and Ireland, there is a 
loss sustained by the use of ardent spirits amount- 
ing to nearly “fifty millions sterling per annum? 
Ii is stated, that, in the city of Glasgow alone, 
the sum expénded in intoxicating drinks “is near- 
ly equal to the whole amount expended on pub- 
lic institutions of charity and benevolence in the 
entire united kingdom.’ This item alone would 
be more than sufficient for all the purposes of 
philanthropy and universal improvement. I shall 
only add further, that, were all the bishoprics in 
England reduced to £2,000 a-year, the balance 
would furnish several hundred thousands of 
pounds a-year which might be devoted to educa- 
tional purposes; and both religion and education 
would be promoted by such ‘an arrangement. 
Still, our bishops would have more than double 
the income of the Protestant bishops on the Con- 
tinent, and would likely perform more substan- 
tial services than they now do to the cause of 
religion. Conversing lately with an intelligent 
Prussian gentleman on this subject, he informed 
me that the clergy in Prussia of the same rank 
with vicars and rectors in the Church of England, 
have an income of from £100 to £259, reckoned 
in British money; and that the salaries of the 
bishops are only from £300 to £500, and that 
they are far more actively engaged in the ser- 
vices of the church than the bishops of England. 

Thus it appears, that, there is, in reality, no 
want of resources for establishing an eflicient 
system of moral and intellectual education on the 
most splendid and extensive scale. Instead of 
forty millions in all, we could raise forty millions 
per annum, and would ultimately be gainers by 
such a sacrifice, in the diminution of crime, the 
protection of property, the progress of improve- 
ment,and the increased physical and mental powers 
of our population. We have the power and the 
means to promote the reformation of society, and 
even the renovation of the world at large, if we 
had the will to apply them. But this is the grand 
desideratum. To attempt to convince some of,our 
dukes and marquises, our bishops and squires, 
our fox-hunters, horse-racers, and fashionable 
gamblers, that it is their duty to contribute of 
their abundance for such an object, wotld be as 
vain as to beat the air, to spegk te the hurricane, 
or attempt to interrupt the dashings of a cataract 
by the breath of our nostrils. But, there is one 
class of the population to which I would address 
myself with some hopes of success— namely, 
members of the Christian Church on whom Provi- 
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dence has bestowed a cons ible portion of 
wealth and influence. Many of these have al- 
ready come forward with a noble liberality in the 
cause of missions and of general philanthropy; 
and they require only an additional stimulus to 
excite them to still more liberal exertions in the 
cause of human improvement. But the gener- 
ality of Christians seem to have forgotten the 
Divine declaration, “The silver is mine, ‘and the 
gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts,’’—and that 
a goodly portion of the wealth which God hath 
bestowed upon them, ought to be directly conse- __ 
erated to his service. ‘The church itself has — 
hitherto been too remiss, on this point, and has 
not been careful to enforce upon the consciences 
of its members, their indispensable obligation to 
devote their treasures to the promotion of reli- 
gion and of public improvement. How many 
nominal Christians do we see living under the in- 
fluence of that ‘‘covetousness which is idolatry,” 
—hoarding up hundreds and thousands of pounds, 
for the purpose either of avarice or ostentation, 
or under pretense of providing fortunes for their 
families, while it is with the utmost difficulty that 
a single guinea can be squeezed from their pockets 
for any object of benevolence or public utility? 
Almost every one seems to réason, like the Duke 
of Newcastle, that he has a right “to do what he 
pleases with hisown,” not: considering that he is 
responsible to God for the use he makes of his 
riches, and for every shilling he withholds: from 
his service. am 

Under the Mosaic economy, the Jews were en- 
joined to devote a tenth part of their substance to 
the Levites and the Priests, or, in other words, for 
the purpose of supporting education and the wor- 
ship of God; for the Levites were the principal 
instructors of the people. Under the Christian 
dispensation, the same proportion, if not more, 
ought to be voluntarily offered for carrying for- 
ward those plans which have a tendency to promote 
the honor of God and the good of mankind. In 
certain cases, where a wealthy individual has ne 
family of his own, I conceive it is his bounden 
duty to devote at least the one-half of his riches 
to such purposes. Until such views and practices 
become more general among Christians, we must 
still look forward to a distant period for the arrival 
of the Millennium. For the purpose of hastening 
the approach of this glorious era, we are told, in 
ancient prophesy, that-the “kings of 'Tarshish 
and of the isles, shall bring presents and offer 
gifts ’’— that “the flocks of Kedar and the rams 
of Nebaioth,’’ shall be brought as acceptable of- 
ferings to the altar of God,—that “the glory of 
Lebanon, the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box 
together, shall beautify the place of his sanctu- 
ary,’”’— and that, “they shall come on camels and 
dromedaries, and bring gold and incense, and show 
forth the praises of the Lord.’ Such offerings 
are expressions of our gratitude to (rod for the 
bounties of his providence and the riches of his 
grace, and of our desire to co-operate with him, 
in bringing into effect the purposes of his will and 
the predictions of his word; and no one who is 
indifferent to such objects ought to assume the 
character of a follower of Jesus. And, let Chris- 
tians remember, that by carrying forward such a 
system of education as that to which I refer, they 
are using the most efficient means for promoting 
the extension of the Gospel. For the Gospel can 
never be universally understood or appreciated,until 
the young be universally educated. It is owing 
to the want of education, and the ignorance and 
vicious habits that result from it, that multitudes 
refuge to enter within a place of worship, and 
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when they do co rye incapable of fixing their 
attention on religious objects, or of understanding 
the truths’ delivered. Sette . 

In the above statements and remarks, I have 
taken for granted, that the government of this or 
of any other country might afford, from the na- 


tional funds, a grant of money adequate to the 


establ ent of all the institutions to which I 
have alluded —whether infant schools, Sabbath 
evening institutions, seminaries for the higher 
branches of moral and intellectual instruction, or 
apoceptoral colleges for the training of teachers. 

t although no government were to feel the least 
interest in such institutions, it is in the power of 
the people, and within the range of the means they 
actually possess, to establish them, independently 
of any extraneous support. This, I trust, will 
appear from the considerations stated in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. Let a general “agitation” be 
excited on this subject—let the importance of it be 
clearly proved and illustrated—let the necessity of 
doing something more than has hitherto been done 
in this respect be fully established—let a conviction 
be deeply impressed upon the minds of the influen- 
tial classes of society, of the utility of such exer- 
tions for counteracting immorality and crime, for 
improving the social state of human beings, and 
preparing them for future felicity— let societies be 
formed and subscriptions entered into for this pur- 
pose—and let a few seminaries of the description 
referred to, be erected in different districts of the 
country,— and I have little doubt that a spirit of 
improvement in this respect would ere long per- 
vade the mass of the community. Although many 
would stand aloof, and even spurn at such move- 
ments, yet I trust there is still as much virtue, and 
liberality, and philanthropy among us, as would 
lead to no inconsiderable exertions in the advance- 
ment of society in knowledge and religion. For 
my own part, I have no hesitation in pledging 
myself to devote one-fifth of my annual in- 
come, in the first instance, and one-tenth of it every 
year afterward, for the promotion of the objects 
now’ stated : provided three hundred individuals in 
this or any other country, shall come forward and 
pledge themselves to dedicate a similar proportion 
of their incomes to the furtherance of the same 
object.* Sug¢h is the importance I attach to the 
subject and the plans under consideration ; and 
I feel confident, from the improvements now going 
forward and in agitation, that something more ex- 
tensive and efficient in this respect than has ever 
been attempted, will, ere long, be accomplished. 
There is a certain people, at whom many of our 
British grandees and newspaper critics are disposed 
to sneer, and upon whom they affect to look down 
with a certain degree of contempt, who, I am con- 
fident, will be the first to move forward in this 
work of improvement. They have already made 





* To prevent misconceptions, it may be proper to state, that 
the author’s income, like that of Goldsmith’s “ country cler- 
gyman,” has, for eight years past, scarcely exceeded ‘ forty 
pounds a year,” exclusive of the house in which he lives; 
but should it be increased in future years, the same propor- 
tion shall be allotted forthe object now specified, and a sim- 
ilar proportion shall be deducted from whatever profits he 
may derive from the publication of the present volume, or 
any other that may sueceed it. Three hundred gentlemen 
whose incomes average £200 a year, could, in the first in- 
stance, furnish a sum to commence with, amounting to 
£12,000, and every succeeding year a sum of £6000 to carry 
forward their operations; so that, in the course of ten years, 
£66,000 would be raised, which would be sufficient to estab- 
lish nearly seventy seminaries, with their libraries, apparat- 
us, and museums. However romantic it may appear to some 
to expect such sacrifices, the sums now specified are noth- 
ing more than what were paid as a tax on such incomes 
during the late war with France; and they are now solicited 
only in the shape of a voluntary donation, 
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an advance in education beyond that of any other 
civilized nation, but their system is not yet per- 
fect, nor universally extended. The subject, how- 
ever, is exciting among them almost universal at- 
tention, and whenever a hint for further improve- 
ment is given, it will, I doubt not, be eagerly seized 
upon, and speedily reduced to practice. They 
| have lately undermined, toa great extent, the cause 
of intemperance, and they have it now in their pewer 
to consecrate the millions of dollars which were 
formerly spent in degrading sensuality, to the fur- 
therance of education, and the cause of national 
improvement.* If Britain does not soon arouse 
herself from her slumbers and move forward in 
the cause of education, it will be degrading to the 
rauk she holds in the civilized world, to reflect, 
that she is far excelled in this respect by a republic 
on the one hand, and a despotical government 
—(Prussia) on the other. The only grant of 
money that was ever directly given by the British 
Parliament for the promotion of education, was 
£20,000, which was conceded by the House of 
Commons in 1833; and Mr. Colquhoun stated in 
1834, that “the utmost that Scotland required 
(ultimately ) for the supply of education was a 
provision of £60,000 per annum.’’ The proposal 
of such pitiful sums for so grand and extensive an 
object, is little short of an insult offered to the 
cause of education, and plainly indicates the im- 
perfect and limited views which are still entertain- 
ed on this subject. Some of our members of Par- 
liament, when they talk of education, appear to 
mean nothing more than giving the mass of the 
community a few general instructions in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, according to the old in- 
efficient system which has solong prevailed. The 
only gentleman who has broached this topic in 
the House of Commons, and who appears to en- 
tertain clear and comprehensive views on the 
subject of education, is Mr. Roebuck ; but, unfor- 
tunately, his proposals and his luminots exposi- 
tion of this subject, seem to have been, in a great 
measure, unappreciated and neglected. 
Supposing seminaries established to the extent 
which the population of any country requires, a 
difficulty still remains to be surmounted ; and that 
is, How we shall be enabled to induce parents and 
guardians of all ranks to send their children to the 
different schools appropriated for their instruction 7 
It would certainly be eligible, in the first instance, 
to try the effects of moral suasion— to represent to 
reluctant parents, in the most affectionate manner, 
the utility and importance of rational and moral in- 
struction, both to themselves and to their offspring 
—the beneficial effects that would accrue to them 
even in the present life, and the moral certainty that 
they would be directed in the pal which leads to 
happiness in the life to come ;—and, in every in- 
stance, where poverty, or a disinclination to pay 
the fees, stood in the way, the children should be 
educated free of expense tothe parents. For this 
purpose, about ten millions more, for Great Britain, 
would require to be annually raised, for defraying 
the charge of educating the children of the poor, 
and» affording salaries for the teachers in every 
case where saiaries are required. Few parents 
would be found who would perseveringly resist 
the force of such arguments. But, should moral 
suasion be insufficient for this purpose, a law might 
be passed, as in Prussia, rendering it imperative 
on every parent to have his children, of a certain 
age, regularly attending an appropriate seminary. 





* Here [allude to the Vorthern States of America, partic- 


ularly to Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Massachn- 
setts, Connecticut, and Maine. § 
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Such a law would not require to be rigidly en- 
forced beyond the period of a generation, or even 
a period of twenty years. For the children, once 
thoroughly trainéd in morality and religion, and 
in all the branches of useful knowledge formerly 
specified, when they arrived at manhood, and had 
families of their own, would require no persuasion 
or extraneous excitement to induce them to give 
their offspring all the education that can possibly 
be obtained. The advantages they themselves. 
have experienced from instruction, and the relish 
for knowledge they have imbibed, would be in- 
stead of a thousand arguments to impel them to 
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seize upon every mean of ins ion within their - 
reach ; and any individual who } asoned or acted 
otherwise, would be considered as a phenomenon 
in society. Ignorance and its usual accompani- 
ments, obstinacy and self-conceit, are the chief 
obstacles which prevent rational arguments from 
producing their effect, and which render pul- 
sory measures, in certain cases, cxpeionty Bat 
when a community has become once thoroughly 
enlightened and moralized, the path of duty is 
clearly perceived to be the path of interest and 
of happiness, and compulsory enactments are en 
dered unnecessary. i 


CHAPTER XII. 


ON THE UTILITY OF ESTABLISHING SEMINARIES FOR UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 


Various insulated remarks on this topic have 
been interspersed in the precéding pages, and “the 
advantages which would result from a more gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge among all ranks,” 
have been illustrated in a separate volume.* I 
shall, therefore, in this place, advert to only two 
or three additional considerations. 

I. The establishment of schools for universal 
instruction, while it counteracted ignorance, and 
improved the intellect—2would tend to the preven- 
tion of crime, and might ultimately extirpaté those 
dispositions and affections which led to it. 

It was lately stated in the Tames newspaper, as 
the result of a moderate calculation, that there 
are 50,000 thieves and pickpockets in and about 
London. According to the statement of an intel- 
ligent person, who acted several years as the 
teacher of the boy-prisoners in Newgate,—there 
are above fifty committals to this prison every 
week, on an average, or nearly 3900 in the ‘year. 
The persons committed, of course, are not all 
new offenders, as the same individuals frequently 
return again. But, although on this account we 
subtract two or three hundreds from this sum, 
the black catalogue swells toa dreadful amount 
when we add to it the number of prisoners com- 
mitted to the penitentiaries, correction-houses, 
and other jails of the metropolis. The trials at 
the Old Bailey average 2550 in the year, and they 
are said to be hurried forward with appalling 
rapidity; the average time given to each case 
being only eight minutes and a half; though 
many cannot occupy two, three, or at most five 
minutes, as the average time now stated includes 
trials that will last a day, and others that occupy 
several hours. According to a Report of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, there were 
confined in prisons and bridewells, during seven 
years, ending in 1831, 122,000 persons accused 
of crimes, or at the rate of 17,428 per annum. 
Of these, 85,000 were convicted of the crimes laid 
to their charge, so that 12,142 was the average 
- amount of the yearly convictions. It has been 
estimated, in regard to juvenile delinquency, that 
more than 1500 boys, in London alone, are em- 
ployed in thieving, picking pockets, and ‘commit- 
ting all kinds of petty depredations. It is also 
found, that crimes, so far from diminishing, are, 





"6 The Improvement of Society by the Diffusion of 
Knowledge,” first published in 1833, of which two editions 
have been published in Scotland, and four or five in Ame- 
rica. 





in this country, regularly increasing. From the 
Report of a late Committee of Parliament, it ap- 
pears, that, during the last 14 years they have 


| increased in the pruportion of twenty-four to ten, 


that is, they have been far more than doubled in 
the course of that short period. These statements 
exhibit a frightful view of the extent and the pro- 
gress of crimes. Nor is it to be wondered at, 
when we consider the present state of education, 
and the manner in which it is conducted—the 
principles on which our penal code has been con- 
structed, and the manner in which our criminal 
laws are executed. Our penal code, throughout 
all its departments, is deeply imbued with the 
spirit of revenge. To produce pain and disgrace 
to the criminal appears to be its principal object; 
and, in the great majority of instances, it has the 
effect of hardening and rendering more desperate 
the persons whom it ought to have softened 
and reformed. ‘To reform the criminal, to cure 
him of the moral disease which led him into 
erime, to impart appropriate instruction to his 
mind, and to prepare the way for his restoration 
to society as a renovated charactergare circum- 
tances which seem to have been “entirely*over- 
looked in the arrangements connected ‘with our 
criminal legislation. In this respect a dreadful 
infatuation seems to have seized upon our legisla- 
tors, implying a deficiency both of wisdom, of 
humanity, and of benevolence. When certain 
species of crime are on the increase, Jaws still 
more severe are enacted, and put in execution 
with all the pomp and rigor of authority and 
revenge. If whipping and imprisonment, toiling 
at the tread-wheel, laboring in the hulks, and 
transportation beyond seas, are insufficient to 
arrest the progress of crime, then executions with- 
out number are resorted to, in order to sweep the 
culprits at once from the face of the earth. One 
enactment after another issues from the source 
of power; one law comparatively mild is can- 
celed, and another more severe substituted in its 
place; a severe punishment is sometimes modified 
and rendered less severe; the sentence of death is 
commuted into transportation for life, and a 
year’s labor at the tread-mill for seven years’ 
transportation. Every year new enactments, 
laws, and regulations, with alterations and modi- 
fications of former laws, issue from the legislative 
department of government; but all is of no avail 
to stop the progress of immorality and crime. 
Nor need we wonder at such a result; it is pre- 
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cisely such as we ought to expect from such a 
mode of legislation as now exists. Our state 
physicians act nearly in the same manner as the 
uack, who, instead of striking at the root of a 
sore which is undermining the , constitution, 
covers it over with a slender skin, and leaves. the 
int 
out curable ulcers, throughout every part of 
the system. They.attempt to lop off the twigs 
and branches from the tree of crime, while they 
leave the root and the trunk to break forth afresh 
still greater luxuriance. No efficient preven- 
e system has yet been arranged. to strike: at the 
root of crime, to prevent its growth, and to make 
the machinery of society move onward with 
smoothness and harmony. And, so long as pre- 
ventive measures are overlooked, and moral train- 
ing neglected, the severest laws that can be framed 
will be altogether inefficient to counteract the 
criminal propensities of the human heart.* 

Our legislators and political quacks tell us, that 
the design of severe punishments is to deter others: 
from the commission of crimes. But even this 
object they are altogether insufficient to &ccom- 
plish; for it is well known, that in those coun- 
tries where punishments are most appalling and 
severe, crimes are the most frequent. Even the 
dreadful punishment inflicted in Russia .on the 
pirates and robbers who infested the banks of sthe 
Wolga, who were hung alive on hooks. fastened 
into their ribs, and left to pine away in agonizing 
torture for days together, and in hundreds or 
thousands at a time, was insufficient to put a stop 
to the robberies it was inténded to prevent; and it 
has been lately abolished. If we compare the 
crimes committed under some of the despotical 
governments of Europe, with those committed in 
the United States, where the laws are compara- 
tively mild and equitable, we shall find that there 
are much fewer crimes committed in the latter 
case than in the former. That capital punish- 
ments have little influence in de erring from 
criminal practices, appears from the circumstance 
of robberies being frequently committed among 
the crowds assembled during the time of an exe- 
cution. The foll g example, extracted from 
“The Schoolmaster in Newgate,” will illustrate 
our position;— One morning a boy,” who ap- 
pears.to havé been previously in the habit of pil- 
fering, “ came into his father’s room, and seeing 
nothing to eat for breakfast but bread and butter 
on the table, he said, ‘ What! nothing for break- 
fast? Ah! wait a bit. He then went out, and 
in a quarter of an hour came back with, ramp 
steaks and a pint of rum, beside having money in 
his pocket. He had gone out, and stolen a piece 
of Irish linen from a shop on Ludgate Hill, took 
it to a buyer of stolen goods, and bought the arti- 
cles he had brought home, all in the short space 
of fifteen minutes; and this was not an uneom- 
mon, thing for him ta do, although his parents 
were not in need. The boy was at length trans- 
ported, when he was only fourteen years of age. 
He subsequently detailed to me all his practices, 
and how he got into crime. His parents resided 





* America is almost the only country where a considera- 
ble degree of attention has been bestowed on this subject. 
The inhabitants of the United States are greatly in advance 
of European governments in this respect, having established 
systems of penitentiary discipline, on enlightened princi- 
ples,—connected with regular labor and religious instruction 
>in Auburn, Sing-Sing, Weathersfield, Pittsburg, and other 
places, which have already been attended with the most 
beneficial effects. Of course, several defects still attach 
themselves to these establishments; but the plan lately pro- 
posed by Mr. Livingston, Secretary of State at Washington, 
promises to carry such penitentiaries, in their principle and 
Operation, very near to perfection. 
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in a court running out of the Old Bailey, and he 
had witnessed every execution which had taken 
place during his short career.’ So much for the 
effect of executions, as supposed to deter from 
crime;—indeed most of the ie engaged in crime 
appear to have a great pleasure in attending 
executions. The author adds: “These boys are 
capable of receiving impressions, and are as 
susceptible of sentiments of gratitude as any 
lord’s son, if the proper treatment were used 
to draw them out. ‘It is only by cultivating the 
best feelings of our nature, that any human 
beings can be improved; all other systems are. 
fallacious, and founded on gross error.’ The 
same author informs us, that “There are whole 
families who had never any other calling but that 
of theft—ay, hundreds of such families are now 
in being in London who have continued the 
same course, some for twenty, thirty, or forty 
years. One old woman said, last year, when her 
seventh son was transported: ‘Ha! I know not 
what I shall do, now poor Ned is going; he was 
a good lad to me; and though I say it, he was as 
good a hand at his business as any in London.’ 
‘O, then, he was brought, up to business,’ I re- 
plied. She rejoined: ‘God bless you, no! I 
thought he had told when you made his brief that 
ours was a right sort of eross family;’ adding, 
‘and so was their father’s father, and good ones 
they all were; now there’s little Dick, my eldest 
son’s boy; but I think he’ll never make the man 
his father did—he’s dull; beside, he’s not old 
enough quite for any good business yet.’ Some 
of these pathetic mothers will, when warmed 
with the cream, speak of the numbers which have 
fallen in their families with as much pride and 
exultation.as a Spartan mother of old used to do, 
when numbering her sons who had fallen in their 
country’s cause. The increase of these families 
is daily going on, through intermarriages, and 
other ramifications of family connections; and 
thus, in a great measure, is the problem solved, 
as to the increase of crime. This is an epitome 
of the history of the poor in London and its en- 
virons, which might have been given of them 
forty years ago, and will apply, for ages to come, 
unless the legislature grapple with the subject at 
once.”” Such facts evidently show, that neither 
severity of punishment, nor any other arrange- 
ment yet made by our legislators, is adequate to 
arrest the progress of crime, and to promote the 
reformation of society. 

The deficiency of education in our country, as 
well as the inefficiency and absurdity of our penal 
enactments, will account for the increase of crime. 
Instead of one out of four of the population, at- 
tending instruction, it is estimated that in Eng- 
land only one out of sixteen, in Scotland one out 
of ten, and.in Ireland but one out of eighteen, are 
receiving scholastic instruction, which, in most 
cases, is miserably deficient; “every miserable 
garret or hovel in which weakness or decrepitude 
ekes out a wretched subsistence, by. abusing the 
title of teacher—being dignified with the name 
ofaschool.”. But let uscome to particulars. Ac- 
cording te the “ Report of the British and Foreign 
School Society,’’ for 1833, it is intimated that jn 
the Metropolis alone, above 150,000 children are 
growing up without education. In one village, 
containing 272 families, consisting of 1467 persons, 
only 562 were found able to read. In other dis- 
tricts, villages are pointed out containing 1000, 
1500, or 2000 inhabitants, without any efficient 
school. Whole families are described as havin 
reached maturity, without any member of them 
being able to read a single letter; in short, that 
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many thousands of children are growing up in: 


utter ignorance, not only of the elements of learn- 
ing, but of all moral and religious obligations. In 
the town of Nottingham, it is asserted, in a circu- 
lar lately published, that above a thousand chil- 
dren of an age suitable for school, are growing upin 
total ignorance. From a canvass lately instituted 
by the Committee of the Herefordshire Auxiliary 
Bible Society, it appears that out of 41,017 indi- 
viduals visited, only 24,222, or little more than 
one-half, were able to read.* In the Report of 
the British and Foreign School Society for 
1831, is the following statement: “Debasing ig- 
norance prevails to an extent, which could not be 
credited, were it not verified by the closest inves- 
tigation. The facts, which have been elicited re- 
specting the moral and intellectual state of those 
counties which have been disgraced by riots and 
acts of incendiarism, are truly affecting, and yet 
they are but a fair representation of the actual 
state of our peasantry. Out of nearly 700 prison- 
ers put on trial in four counties, upward of two 
hundred and siaty were as ignorant as the savages 
of the desert—they could not read a.single letter. 
Of the whole 700 only 150 could write, or even 
read with ease; and nearly the wagpole number 
were totally ignorant with regard to the nature 
and obligations of true religion.” In the reports 
of the same Society for 1832-3 it is stated, “In 
September, 1831, out of 50 prisoners put on trial 
at Bedford, only four could read. In January, 
1833, there were in the same prison between 50 
and 60 awaiting their trials, of whom not more 
than fen could read, and even some of these could 
not make out the sense of a-sentence, though 
they knew their letters. At Wisbeach, in the Isle 
of Ely, out of 19 prisoners put on trial, only siz 
were able to read and write, and the capital offen- 
ses were committed entirely by persons in a state 
of the most debasing ignorance. 

Not only in England, but even in Scotland, we 
shall find a glaring deficiency in the means of edu- 
cation. In Glasgow, at the last census, there 
were between the ages of 5 and 15, 46,000, that is, 
between one-fourth and one-fifth of the population 
at an age to receive education. But, in point of 
fact, it is found that there are -only one-fourteenth 
at school, or 14,235, reckoning the whole popula- 
tion at 200,000; consequently there are 31,715 
children absent from the means of instruction, 
who ought to be attending them; and it is found 
that there are about 6000 living by crime, a 
large proportion of whom are young. In the 
Abbey parish of Paisley, which contains nearly 
one-half of the whole poulation, only one-twentieth 
attend school. In this town there are 3000 fami- 
lies among whom education does not enter, and 
where children are growing up wholly untaught. 
“Jn Perth, the proportion attending school is 
under one-fifteenth; and in Old Aberdeen only 
one-twenty-fifth. As to the country districts, in 
the’ 132 parishes in the counties of Banff, Elgin, 
and ‘Aberdeen, the average of the whole is one- 
eleventh; and there are instances of one-twelfth, 
one thirteenth, one fifteenth, and one-twentieth, 
in the other parishes, taken indiscriminately over 
the south and central parts of Scotland. In a 
parish in the county of Berwick, the proportion 
at school is one-fifteenth; in a parish in the coun- 
ty of Dumbarton one thirteenth; and, fest it 
should be surmised that this depldrable state as to 
education exists only in manufacturing parishes, 
where a dense population has recently arisen, it 
is proper to state, that several of these instances 





* ‘Edinburgh Review, No 117, Oct. 1833. 
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are in rural parishes; the two st instances— 
those in the counties of Banff and Aberdeen—being 
entirely country parishes. In the 143 Highland 
parishes, out of 500,000, there are 83,000 wh 
cannot read, and have no means of learning id 
there are 250,000 who cannot write.’* Sueh is © 
the deplorable deficiency of education « in 
Scotland, which has been s0 much lauded 2 
count of its parochial establishments, and the in- 
telligence of its population; and therefore we need 
not wonder that, even here, immorality and crime | 
have of late been on the increase. ‘ache 

What is the remedy, then, which will counter- 
act, and ultimately subvert the moral evils to 
which we have adverted? I answer, without the 
least hesitation—ZJntellectual, moral and Religious 
instruction, universally extended—not the form of 
education without the substance, not merely pro- 
nunciation, ciphering, and conning - memorial 
tasks, not merely committing to memory, formu- 
las, catechisms, speeches, psalms and hymns; but 
the imparting of clear and comprehensive ideas, on 
all those subjects on which man is interested asa 
rational, Social, and immortal being. There has 
never yet been acomplete and efficient system of 
education, of this description, established in any 
country under heaven; the improvements lately 
introduced in the United States, Prussia, Wirtem- 
berg, Bavaria, and other places, being only ap- 
proximations; and hence society, in such coun- 
tries, though greatly meliorated, is not yet half 
moralized or reformed.—That such a system of 
instruction, universally established and judiciously 
conducted,would raise the tone of moral feeling, and 
counteract criminal propensities, no sane mind will 
presume to callin question. We find, from the facts 
abovestated, that ignorance and crime are intimately 
connected—that those who rendered themselves 
amenable to the laws of their country, had been 
allowed to grow up without instruction—and 
that “the capital offenses were committed entire- 
ly by persons ina state of the most debasing igno- 
rance.” Indeed all the cases stated, may be con- 
sidered'as cases of absolute ignorance; for although 
some of the criminals alluded to, ‘‘knew their let- 
ters, they could not make out the sense of a sentence ;” 
and the bare circumstance of being able to read, 
or, in other words, to pronounce the sounds of words 
and characters, is unworthy the name of educa- 
tion, though it is too frequently dignified with 
this appellation. 

If ignorance, then, with all its usual debasing 
accompaniments, be one of the chief sources of 
crime, we have only to remove the cause in order 
to prevent the effect. Wherever the mind has been 
thoroughly enlightened and judiciously trained 
from infancy in moral habits, the tendency to 
criminal practices has been at the same time sub- 
dued. ‘Train up a child in the way he should 
go,and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
I question if a single instance can be brought for- 
ward inconsistent with this position. (See page 
48.) This likewise holds true in the case of na- 
tions as well as individuals—in pro, ortion to the 
extent and the efficiency of the means employed. 
In Ireland, there is more crime than in England, 
andin England more than in Scotland; and this 
is corresponding to the proportion of the means 
of instruction in the respective countries. In the 
Northern States of America, particularly New 
England, where almost the whole population is » 
well educated, there is perhaps less crime and 





* The above facts are abridged from Mr. Colquhoun’s 
statements in Parliament respecting education in Scotland— 
who deserves no little praise for the labor and attention he 
has bestowed on the subject. 
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misery than in any other country in the world.* 

In regard to New York, it is worthy of remark, 

in this point of view, that there was no conviction 

for murder or any other capital offense, in that 

State, comprising two millions of inhabitants— 
» during the year 1832. The number of schools in 
New York, that year, was 9270; the number 
of scholars about 500,000, beside those at- 
tending academies ‘and colleges; and the total 
expenditure for common schools the same year 
1,126,486 dollars, or £250,329, which is more 
than four times the sum which Mr. Colquhoun 
says Scotland would require for the supply of edu- 
cation, although its population exceeds that of 
New York by 400,000. In Prussia, since an im- 
proved system of education was established in that 
country, it is found that crimes have been greatly 
diminished, and that newspapers, magazines, and 
other publications, have, in many places, increased 
more than tenfold.. Were we possessed of accu- 
rate statistical statements of the progress of edaca- 
tion and of crime in the different countries of Eu- 
rope and the States of America, I have no doubt 
it would clearly appear, that crime is regularly 
diminished nearly in proportion to the progress of 
an enlightened and efficient education. But let no 
one presume to affirm that the inhabitants of any 
country are educated, when little more than the 
form of instruction is imparted, and where less than 
one-fourth of the population is actually instructed. 


# 





* In reference tothe city of Boston, the capital of New- 
England, Mr. Stuart, in his “Three years in North America,” 
- has the following remarks,—“This city is clean and well 
paved, and seems to be not only entirely free of beggars but of 
any population that is not apparently living comfortably. 1 
did not observe a single individual in the streets of this city 
who was not well apparelled, nor an individual of what we 
call the lower orders.”—*‘At Boston there is not the sem- 
blance of idleness and filth among the peoplé anywhere. All 
are, or seem to be, in the full enjoyment of the necessaries 
of life; and all busy, active, and employed. What a con- 
trast, in these respects, between this city and the city of 
Dublin, which, in July, 1827, I saw crowded with beggars 
almost naked, even in the heart of it; and, on the arrival of 
a mail-coach in Sackville Street, scrambling for the few half- 
pence which the passengers threw among them.”—In 1830, 
the number of schools in Boston was 235, of which 80 were 
public, and 155 priv aggechools, beside about a dozen acad- 
emies.and classical schools, several of which are exclusive- 
ly devoted to female pupils. ‘The total expense of the schools 
in 1829, for tuition, fuel, books, &c., 196,829 dollars, or 
about £43,739, which is more than double the grant for edu- 
cation voted by parliament in 1833, to be distributed over 
the whole of Britain. —Where education is so general and 
well-conducted, almost every individual isa reader. Hence 
the number of publications in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
&c., exceeds that of any other country, In Boston, there 
are regularly published 10 daily newspapers, 7 twice a week 
and 26 weekly, being 43 in all—beside Magazines, Reviews 
and Religious and Literary Jovrnals of various descriptions; 
of which there is one published every half-year; 7 every quar- 
ter; 5 every two months, 3 every fortnight, 22 monthly, and 
nine annually, including six almanacs; being, in all, 47 pe- 
riodicals, in a city containing only 62,000 inhabitants. 
These periodicals, it is evident, would never be published 
and sold, unless the inhabitants at large were universally 
iven to reading.—And where a habit of reading useful pub- 
ications is general, the hydra of Crime will seldom lift up 
its head—the mind being preoccupied with nobler pursuits. 
As an evidence of the immense quantity of literary works 
distributed in these states, I was lately informed by a lite- 
rary correspondent in Connecticut, that one of the printers in 
Hartford, the capital of the State, containing only 8000 in- 
habitants—had printed during the year 1833, of Geographies 
alone, great and small, no less than 200,000 copies.—The 
eneral state of education in Massachusetts is as follows:—— 
he whole number of towns in ‘the State is 305, and the 
whole population 610,014. The population of 99 towns from 
which returns were lately made, is 201,681. Of these 57,866 
attended public or private. schools, which is equal to the 
proportion of 1 to 3343 or three times the number in propor- 
tion to the population of those attending schools in Scotland. 
In addition to which it ought to be considered that the edu- 
cation in New-England is far more efficient and comprehen- 
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Had I not already dwelt too long on this topic, 
it might have been shown, that the expense of 
punishing crime, and the losses of property to so- 
ciety in consequence of its prevalence, would be 
more than sufficient to support an efficient national 
education. It has been estimated, that the expen- 
ses attendant on the imprisonment, the convic- 
tion, and the punishment of criminals, will aver- 
age more than a hundred pounds for each indi- 
vidual. According to a statemént formerly made, 
there are yearly committed to jail 17,428 persons 
accused of crimes. At £115 for each, the an- 
nual expense of the whole would amount to more 
than two millions. If we add to this the interest of 
the money a in the erection and repair of 
jails, penitentiaries, bridewells, bulks, and houses 
of correction—the salaries of jailers, judges, 
bailiffs, and all the other officers connected with 
criminal courts, together with the fees of pleaders, 
attorneys, &c. we shall have at least other four 
millions. If we were to make a rude estimate 
of the loss of property sustained by criminal de- 
predations, the amount would be enormous. “TI 
have been assured,’’ says “The Schoolmaster in 
Newgate,”’ “that £200 and even £300 in a week, 
has been obtained by one man and a boy, merely 
by abstracting the money in shops which is kept 
in tills and desks.”” But supposing, on an aver- 
age, only! £120 per annum, as the amount of 
depredation committed by each thief and pick- 
pocket—the number of such characters in Lon- 
don being estimated at 50,000, the loss sustained 
by such depredations will amount to six millions; 
and if we reckon the depredations in all the other 
parts of the kingdom to amount only to the same 
sum, we shall have twelve millions of loss sus 
tained by depredations on property. The police 
establishment in London costs above £200,000 
a-year; and if we take inte-account the expenses 
connected with all the other police establishments 
of the nation, which may be reckoned*at seven 
times that sum, we shall have an amount of 
£1,400,000 on this head:—whereas, less than one- 
fifth of that sum would be sufficient for the pre- 
servation of order among a renovated population. 
Many other items might have been stated, but the 
above sums, amounting to nearly twenty millions, 
would be more than sufficient for carrying forward 
a system of national education on the most ample 
and splendid scale. It is therefore madness in the 
extreme to attempt any longer to repress crime 
by such a machinery as has hitherto been em- 
ployed, while we neglect the only efficient means 


| by which its operations may be controlled, and its 


principle extirpated. The very principle of econ- 
omy, if no higher motive impel, should induce us 
to alter our arrangements, and to build on a new 
foundation. It was lately said to the public of 
Edinburgh, with great propriety, when solicited 
to contribute to the erection of a school,—* Give 
your pence to infant schools,’’ (I may add, to well 


|conducted seminaries of all descriptions), ‘and 


save your pounds on police establishments, jails, 
bridewells, transportations, and executions.” In 
this way we should be enabled, at the same time, 


both to improve society, and to increase our na- 
_ tional resources. 


II. Such an education as now proposed, uni- 


,versally extended, would improve the mental 


faculties, and raise the character of man far beyond - 
the level to which it has hitherto attained. During 
almost the whole of the past periods of this world’s 
history, the human faculties have been seldom 


| exerted with vigor, except for the ‘purpose of pro- 
/moting mischief, procuring the means of animal 
‘ subsistence, or indulging in childish and degrading 


sive than in this country.—The above statements are select- 
ed from the “American Quarterly Register” for May, 1833, 
and the American Almanac” for 1834. 
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amusements. Even in the present enlightened 
age, as it has been termed, what are the pursuits 
which fascinate and absorb almost the whole atten- 
tion of the higher classes of society? Horse- 
racing, fox-hunting, prize-fighting, gambling, du- 
eling, coach-driving, “steeple-chases,”’ slaughter- 
ing moor-fowl “o’er hill and dale,’’ masquerades, 
theatrical amusements, and dissipations of all 
kinds. And what are the employments of a 
great proportion of the lower ranks, beside their 
stated occupations? Cock-fighting, gambling, 
sauntering about the streets, indulging in drunk- 
enness, licentiousness, and cruel sports and diver- 
sions—while they remain in ignorance of all that 
is grand and beautiful in the Creator’s works, 
and feel no relish for intellectual enjoyments. 
Even the acquirements and pursuits of professed 
Christians are far inferior to the standard of intel- 
ligence and morality which religion prescribes; 
for we behold, even among this class, ignorance 
of most subjects with which every rational and 
religious being ought to be acquainted, combined 
with hatred of all religious sects but their own, 
with wealth-engrossing dispositions, and “covet-: 
ousness, which is idolatry.”’ 

What a pitiful picture of ignorance and degra- 
dation would thé inhabitants of this world present 
to the view of intelligences of a higher order! 
Were an inhabitant of the planet Saturn to wing 
his flight to this globe of ours, and were he ca- 
pable of communicating his sentiments in lan- 
guage intelligible to man, we should expect to 
learn from him a minute detail of the history and 
perience of the globe to which he belonged, of 
the peculiar phenomena of nature in that region, 
of the various aspects of the moons, the diversi- 
fied appearances, of the magnificent rings which 
encircle that world, and descriptions of the differ- 
ent scenes of nature, the operations of art, the 
sciences cultivated by its inhabitants, and the 
plan of God’s moral government among them; 
and, doubtless, our curiosity to become acquainted 
with the physical and moral arrangements of 
another world, would be abundantly gratified. 
But were an inhabitant of our globe, from among 
the lower or even from among many of the higher 
classes, to be transported to one of the planets, 
what account could he give of the arts and sci- 
ences, of the history, statistics, and natural scenery 
af our world?) What could he say of its conti- 
nents, rivers, islands, oceans, and volcanoes;. its 
mountain scenery, and the properties of its at- 
mosphere, of the variegated surface of the moon, 
and the peculiarities of its motions, of the history 
of its inhabitants, or the progress they had made 
in knowledge? What description could he give 
of the arts and inventions of modern times, of 
the construction of the instruments by which 
we view distant objects, and by which we 
penetrate into the scenes invisible to the unas- 
sisted eye, of the principle of air-balloons, steam- 
engines, air-pumps, mechanical powers, electri- 
cal machines, or galvanic batteries? Above all, 
what could he tell them of the moral dispensa- 
tions of the Creator toward our world, and of 
what is contained in the revelations of his word? 
He could perhaps tell them that there were hills, 


and rivers, and four-footed beasts, and men that. 


were employed in killing each other; but could 
convey no precise idea of anything in which this 
world differed from that to which he had been 
transported. He would be looked down upon 
with pity as a kind of lusus nature u nworthy 
of the name of a rational being. Of 800 millions 
of men that people our globe, there are at least 
750 millions of this description, who could give 
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little more information respecting the peculiari- 
ties of our world to the inhabitants of another 
planet, than they could receive from an elephant 
ora beaver, if such creatures had the faculty of 
communicating their ideas. ee 

Such is the present character of the great 
majority of this world’s popnlation cial 
it to be elevated to a standard befitting a rational 
and immortal intelligence? Only by the universal 
extension of such an education as that, the out- 
lines of which we have faintly sketched. The 
communication of knowledge is the first part of 
that process by which the human character is to 
be raised and adorned, as light was the first agent 
employed in the arrangement of the material cre- 
ation; and this knowledge. must, in every in- 
stance, be conjoined with religious principle and 
moral conduct, otherwise it will only prove the 
intelligence of demons., Man, although, in one 
point of view, he is allied to the beasts of the 
field, in another, he is allied to superior natures, 
and even to the Deity himself; and therefore 
ought to be rendered fit for associating with such 
intelligences—for receiving from them communi- 
cations of knowledge and felicity, and for impart- 
ing to them similar benefits in return. If man is 
destined to a future world, as we profess to believe, 
he will, doubtless, mingle with beings of various 
orders during that interminable existence which 
lies before him; and his preparation for such inter- 
courses will, in a great measure, depend on the 
training he receives, and the principles he im- 
bibes, during his sojourn in this sublunary sphere. 
There is no essential difference between men on 
earth, and the highest created beings in any region 
of the universe, but what consists in the degree 
of knowledge, and the degree of holiness, or moral 
perfection, which they respectively possess. When 
man is endowed with a competent measure of 
these qualifications, he is fitted for the highest 
degree of social enjoyment, both in this life and 
in the world to come; and therefore, in so far as 
we refuse to lend our aid to the cause of univer- 
sal instruction, or set ourselves in opposition to 
it, we do everything in our power to debase the 
character of our-fellow-men, to prevent them from 
rising in the scale of intelligence, and to interpose 
a barrier to their present and future happiness. 

I might likewise have shown the utility of uni- 
versal education, from the tendency it would have 
to induce the mass of mankind to lend their aid 
in promoting every scheme which tends to ad- 
vance the improvement of the social state of 
man; the cultivation of the soil, the forming of 
spacious roads and foot-paths, canals, rail-roads, 
and bridges; the universal illumination of towns, 
villages, and the country at large, by gas-lights 
and other contrivances; the establishment of ex- 
peditious conveyances in every direction by sea 
and land; and the carrying forward to perfection 
the various arts and sciences. But as I have else- 
where adverted a little to some of these objects, I 
shall only add, in the meantime, that the value 
and security of property in any country, depend, in 
a great measure, upon the intelligence and morality 
of its population. If the whole mass of society 
were thoroughly enlightened and moralized, we 
should no longer hear of “strikes” taking place 
among workmen, of servants embezzling the pro- 
perty of their masters, or of combinations being 
entered into in opposition to the interests of their 
employers. Every man’s house would be his 
castle; and we should lie down to rest in the 
evening in perfect security from the incendiary, 
the insidious pilferer, and the midnight depreda- 
tor. This security has already been partially felt 
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in those countries where an enlightened educa- 
tion is general. Mr. Stuart, when describing the 
‘New England States, remarks, that ‘ robbéries 
very seldom happen in that country, and that the 
doors of houses are frequently left unlocked during 
night’’—the inhabitants having little fear of either 
depredations or annoyance from their neighbors. 

_IT1. Intellectual and religious education, uni- 
versally extended, in combination with every 
other Christian exertion, would be more efficient 
than any other arrangement hitherto made for 
hastening the approach of the Millennium. That 
a period is about to arrive, when knowledge, holi- 
ness, and joy, shall distinguish the inhabitants of 
the world in a degree far surpassing what we 
have yet experienced, is clearly predicted in the 
oracles of inspiration. By these oracles we are 
informed, that “All the ends of the world shall re- 
member and turn to the Lord, and all the kindreds 
of the nations worship before him’’—that “the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of Jehovah, 
as the waters cover the seas,’’—and that “all shall 
know him, from the least to the greatest,’’—that 
“the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all 
flesh see it together,’’—that ‘the heathen shall 
be given to Messiah for his inheritance, and the 
uttermost ends of the earth for his possession,’’— 
that “all kings shall fall down before him, all 
nations serve him, and’the whole earth be filled 
with his glory,’’—that during the continuance of 
this happy era, “wars shall cease to the ends of 
the earth, and the nations shall delight themselves 
in the abundance of peace,’’—that “the earth 
shall yield her increase, and be fat and plente- 
ous,’’—that the inhabitants “shall build houses 
and inhabit them, and plant vineyards and eat 
the fruit of them, and ‘shall long enjoy the work 
of their hands,”’—that “they shall go out with 
joy and be led forth in peace,’’—that “ there shall 
be nothing to hurt or destroy,’’ and that “ righte- 
ousness and praise shall spring forth before all 
nations.”? In what manner, then, may we con- 
ceive that such predictions will be accomplished? 
Are we to suppose that, by one appalling act of 
Omnipotent power, the wicked will at once be 
swept from the face of the earth, and that the 
physical aspect of our’ globe will be instantly 
changed and: renovated by the same Almighty 
energy, as at the first creation? Or, are we to 
conclude, that this auspicious era will be intro- 
duced in consistene¢y with the established laws of 
nature, and by the agency of human beings, 
under the influence and direction of the Divine 
Spirit? For the former supposition we have no 
evidence whatever in any of the intimations given 
of this event in the D atewseiny and it would be 
inconsistent with all that we know of the by-past 
operations of the Divine government; as might 
be clearly shown, by an induction of facts and 
arguments of various kinds, were this the proper 
place to enter into such a discussion. If, then, 
we admit the latter conclusion, it will follow, 
that the Millennium will be introduced by a 
concentration of the moral and intellectual ener- 
gies of mankind directed to this great object—by 
following out those plans which are calculated to 
promote the renovation of the world—by the con- 
secration of a far greater proportion of our trea- 
sures for*this purpose than has ever yet been’ 


thought of—and: by dixscting our eyes to the’ 


Supreme Disposer of events for that wisdom 
which is’ “ profitable to direct us’? in all our ar- 
rangements, acknowledging Him as the original 
source of all our activities, and who alone can 
render them successful. 

What, then, are those means .by which the 
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moral world may be renewed ‘in knowledge and 
holiness, after the image of Him who created it?” 
Undoubtedly the efficient training of the young 
from the earliest period of infancy to the age of 
manhood, is one of the first and most important 
steps to the thorough renovation of the world—a 
subject which has hitherto been egregiously 
trifled with, and almost overlooked, in our Chris- 
tian arrangements. We have all along laid too 
much stress upon the mere preaching of the Gos- 
pel, or, in other words, the delivery of a piece 
of human composition toa mixed multitude, the 
one-half of whom are unprepared by previous 
instruction either to understand or to appreciate 
its truths; and hence the comparatively feeble 
effects which have been produced on the moral 
characters of men; hence the confused concep- 
tions entertained of Divine truth; and hence jit 
happens, in certain cases, that the truth delivered 
rebounds from the heart like a ball of cork from 
a wall of adamant, because it has not been pre- 
viously prepared for its reception; and, to palliate 
our remissness and inactivity, we have sometimes 
had the presumption to ascribe this effect to the 
withholding of Divine influence. Let it not, 
however, be imagined that I mean to discourage 
the preaching of the gospel. No: nothing is 
further from my intention. Let the Gospel be 
proclaimed still more extensively, and with far 
more energy and pathos than have ever yet been 
displayed; and let missionary exertions, and every 
other Christian activity now in operation, be car- 
ried forward with still greater vigor. But let our 
chief attention be directed to the preparation of 
the minds of the young for the reception of the 
truths of religion—to invigorate their rational 
powers and their principles of saction, and to 
counteract, on the first appearance, every evil 
propensity,—and then we may expect that the 
‘Word of God’? will soon run like a mighty river 
through the world, and ‘* have free course and be 
glorified,’ enlightening the understanding, puri- 
fying the affections, and “bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ.’ An 
intellectual, moral, and religious* education, uni- 
versally extended, constitutes the essence of the 
Millennium; it isone of its chief characteristics, 
and will form the foundation of all the happiness 
which will then be enjoyed; for it is one of the 
distinguishing circumstances connected with that 
period, that “all shall know Jehovah, from the 
least to the greatest.’”? But how can we expect 
that the superstructure can be reared, if the foun- 
dations be not laid, or that “ the desert will rejoice 
and blossom as the rose,’? while the hand of in- 
dustry is never applied to root up the briers and 
thorns, and to cultivate the soil? 

Is it inquired, when may we expect the Millen- 
nium to commence? I reply, just when we please. 
Are we willing that it should commence in the 
present age? We have the means in our power, 
if we choose to apply them. In the course of 
forty years from this date the Millennium might 
not only be commenced, but in a rapid progress 
toward the summit of its glory,—provided we are 
willing at this moment to concentrate all our moral 
and intellectual energies, and to devote all our 





* In this and various other parts of this work, I have used 
the words moral and religious, in compliance with common 
usage, as if they conveyed distinct ideas. But I conceive 
that the ideas they express are so intimately connected that 
they can never be separated. There can be no true moral- 
ity but what is founded on religion, or the principles of Chris- 
tianity; and religion can have no real existence but as con- 
nected with the morality of the Bible—the promotion of 
which, in principle and conduct, is the great object of all the 
revelations of Heaven, 
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superfluous wealth, or at least-a tenth part of it, to 
the furtherance of this object. Nay, in the course 
of half that period, we should have a generation 
rising up in knowledge and holiness, far superior 
to any race which has appeared in the world 
during the ages that are past. For, were we just 
now to commence a universal system of infant 
instruction, and continue the course through all 
the higher departments formerly specified—in the 
course of. twenty years all the children who are 
now about two years of age (if continued in life) 
would have arrived at the age of twenty-two, in an 
enlightened and moralized state, and would form 
the most numerous and influential portion of the 
patie and give a tone’to all ranks of society. 

Aven the physical aspect of the globe, within the 
course of another century, might be renovated, 
and adorned with everything that is beautiful and 
sublime. The wealth that has been expended in 
the madness of warfare, even by: civilized nations, 


during a century past, had it been appropriated to, 


philanthropic improvements, would have been 
sufficient to have cultivated all the desolate wastes 
of our globe, to have made its wilderness like 
Eden, and its deserts “like the garden of the 
Lord,”—in short, to have transformed it into 
something approaching to a terrestrial paradise. 
We have it in our power to accomplish all this in 
the century to come, if we are willing to devote 
our energies aud our treasures to the purposes of 
philanthropy and general benevolence. 

But, is it of any avail to address the majorily 
of our fellow-men on this subject? No: we 
might as soon speak to the tides and currents of 
the ocean, and expect them to stop at our com- 
mand, as to expect that the current of licentious- 
ness, folly, ambition, and avarice, in which three- 
fourths of mankind are carried headlong, will 
stop its course, and diverge into the channel of 
religion, philanthropy and beneficence. But I 
trust there is still.a select band of Christian phi- 
lanthropists who only require to be convinced of 
the necessity of extraordinary exertion, and to re- 
ceive an additional stimulus, in order to excite 
them to a godlike liberality. What sacrifice 


would it be to a man who has £500 a year to de-, 


vote annually £100 to the purposes of religious 
and intellectual improvement? to another who 
has £1000 a year to devote £300, and to an- 
other who has £10,000 to allot £4000 annually 
for the same object 2? It would not deprive any 
one of them either of the necessaries or of the 
luxuries of life, or of anything that contributes to 
comfort, honor or sensitive enjoyment. It is now 
high time that the sincerity of a profession of 
Christianity should be tried by the test of pounds, 
shillings and dollars. We have beheld numerous 
instances of ministers and others aspiring after 
the highest stations and the largest salaries, in 
order to increase their incomes. Let us now see 
what sacrifices they will make of the wealth 
which God has given them for the purpose of pro- 
moting his glory in the world. Let us see whether 
God or Mammon, whether the promotion of the 
best interests of mankind or “the lust of the 
flesh and the pride of life,’’ rule supreme in their 
hearts. That man who refuses to come forward 
with his wealth, when it is proved to be requisite 
for the purposes alluded to, ought not to assume 
the name of a Christian. He has never felt the in- 
fluence of that divine maximf our Saviour, “ It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” He vir- 
tually declares, that “laying up treasure on earth,” 
providing fortunes for his family, keeping up a 
certain rank in society, and living in luxurious 


abundance, are matters of far greater importance ! 
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than the approach of the Millennium and the re- 
generation of the world. If a man is in doubt 
with respect to the existence of religious princi- 
ple in his soul, I know not a better test than this, 
by which to try the sincerity of his Christian pro- 
fession: Is he willing, at the call of God, to 
give up a portion of his possessions to His service, 
and even “to forsake all,” to prove himself “a 
follower of Christ?” There is a certain class of 
religionists who are continually whining about 
the low state of religion and the wickedness that 
prevails among all ranks; and there is another 
class who are frequently talking about the calcu- 
lations that have been made respecting the predic- 
ted period of “the latter-day glory;”’ but when you 
ask any of these classes to put their hands in their 
pockets, in order to supply means for improving 
society and hastening the approach of that glory, 
they will rebound from you as the north poles, of 
two magnets rebound from each other, and will 
tell you, with an air of apathy and spiritual pride, 
“that the spirit is not yet poured out, that man can 
do nothing of himself, and that God’s time: is 
not yet come.” If Christians were universally to 
act upon such views, the predicted glory of fu- 
ture ages would never be realized. “It is not for 
us to know the times and the seasons which the 
Father hath reserved in his own power;” but wé 
know that it is our present duty to consecrate to 
the service of God and the good of mankind all 
the powers and faculties with which we are in- 
vested, all the energies we are capable of exerting, 
and all the treasures not essential-to our comfort, 
to carry forward the building of the Spiritual 
Temple, and to “ prepare the way of the Lord.” 

In short, it is now more than time that true 
Christians were rising above the false maxims of 
the world, the calculating spirit of commerce, the 
degrading views of the ‘sons of avarice, and the 
pursuit of earthly honors and distinctions, and 
acting in. conformity to the noble character by 
which they wish to be distinguished. Let them 
come forward in the face of the world, and declare 
by their conduct, and their noble generosity, that 
while they enjoy and relish the bounties of the 
Creator, they despise the vain pageantry of fash- 
jonable life, with all its baubles, and are determin- 
ed to consecrate to rational and religious objects 
all the superfluities of wealth which have been 
hitherto devoted to luxury and pride. Every 
Christian hero should be distinguished in society 
(whether he be sneered at or applauded by the 
men of the world) by his determined opposition 
to worldly principles and maxims—by his abhor- 
rence of avarice—by his active exertions in the 
cause of philanthropy—and by the liberal portion 
of his substance which he devotes to the cause of 
education and religion: and the Church ought to 
exclude from her pale all who refuse, in this way, 
to approve themselves the disciples of Jesus. Bet- 
ter have a Church composed of a select band of a 
hundred “ right-hearted men,” ardent, generous, 
and persevering, than a thousand lukewarm pro- 
fessors, who are scarcely distinguishable from the 
world, and who attempt to serve both God and 
Mammon. Such a select band of Christian he- 
roes, in different parts of the Universal Church, 
“shining as lights in the world, in the midst of a 
perverse generation,” and exerting all their influ- 
ence and power in counteracting ignorance and 
depravity, and promoting the diffusion of every 
branch of useful knowledge, would do more to 
prepare the way for the approzch of the Millenni- 
um, than ten times the number of a mixed multi- 
tude of professing Christians who are sur k into a 
state of apathy, and have little more of religion 
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thansthe name. Their influence would be power- 
ful in every circle in which they moved—they 
would make the rich professors of religion ashamed 
of their parsimony and their indolence—they 
would induce the lukewarm Christian either to 
come cheerfully forward with his wealth and in- 
fluence, or give up the profession of religion alto- 
gether, and take his stand at once among the men 
of the world; and they would stimulate the young 
generation around them to consecrate the vigor of 
their lives to such holy activities. They would 
doubtless be sneered at by the licentious, the ava- 
ricious, and the gay; and even by the proud and 
wealthy ecclesiastic, who has never imbibed the 
spirit of a Neff or an Oberlin; but every one who 
is conscious that “his witness is in heaven,’ and 
his record on high,’’ will look down with a be- 
coming indifference on the scorn of such men, 
and “hold on his way rejoicing.” “Who, then, isa 
wise man among us, and endowed with know- 
ledge,”’—* to whom God hath given riches, and 
the power to use them?’’—let him come forward 
with his stores of knowledge and his treasures of 
wealth, and dedicate them to the service of the 
Most High; and bring along with him a few more 
congenial minds to embark in the same underta- 
king, and great shall be his reward. “Tor they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars forever and ever.”’ 

Itissaid, that when the town of Calais, aftera siege 
of twelve months, wished to surrender to Edward 
II, he demanded that six of the most considera- 
ble citizens should be sent to him, carrying the 
keys of the city in their hands bareheaded and 
barefooted, with ropes about their necks, to be 
sacrificed to his vengeance. This cruel demand 
threw the inhabitants into a state of unutterable 
consternation, and they found themselves incapa- 
ble of coming to any resolution in so distressing 
a situation. At last, one of the principal inhabi- 
tants, Eustace de St. Pierre, stepped forth, and de- 
clared himself willing to encounter death for the 
safety of his friends and companions; another, 
animated by his example, made a like generous 
offer; a third and a fourth presented themselves to 
the same fate, and the whole number was soon 
completed. Shall such a sacrifice as this, extend- 
ing even to life itself, be cheerfully made; and 
shall we not find as many Christians in every 
town willing to sacrifice the third, or fourth, or at 
least the tenth part of their property for the good 
of mankind, and the regeneration of society ? 
The offerings, in ancient times, for the service of 
God, far exceeded anything that has yet been at- 
tempted under the Christian economy. The gold 
and silver alone, offered for the rearing of the tab- 
ernacle, amounted to upward of £300,000 of the 
present value of British money, beside the brass, 
the shittim wood, the linen, the embroidered cur- 
‘ tains, the onyx stones and jewels, and the regular 
tithe which every Israelite annually paid of all 
that he possessed. When the temple was about to 
be erected, David along with his princes and cap- 
tains, contributed no less than 108,000 talents of 
gold, and 1,017,000 talents of silver, which amount- 
ed to more than 900 millions of pounds sterling; and 
the expense of the sacrifices offered on this occa- 
sion amounted to several hundred thousand 
pouuds.—1 Chron. xxii, 14,—xxix, 3-9. These 
offerings were a tribute of gratitude to God, the 
original bestower of every enjoyment; and, hence, 
David, when he blessed the Lord before all the 
congregation, declared, ‘All things come of thee, 
and of thine own have we given thee. All this store 
we have prepared to build an house, for thy holy 
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name cometh of thee, and is all thine own.’® The, 
tithes, or tenth of their income, were designed as 
an acknowledgment that they had received their 
estates from his free gift, and held them by no 
other tenure but his bounty. They were a kind 
of quit-rent annually paid to the Great Proprietor 
of the soil, for the maintenance of his worship, 
and the instruction of the People. And why 
should not the estates of Christians be viewed in 
the same light, and a similar portion of them be 
devoted to the same purpose? The tenth of the 
incomes of the inhabitants of Britain would an- 
nually amount to many millions; yet all that has 
been collected by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the most popular of all our religious in- 
stitutions, during thirty years of its operation, is 
only about two millions of pounds. Notwith- 
standing, however, the general apathy which ex- 
ists on this subject, Iam disposed to indulge the 
hope, that, ere long, thousands of Christians in 
different parts of the Church, will:come cheerful- 
ly forward and consecrate, not merely a tenth, but 
in many instances, one-half of their substance, 
for carrying ‘forward the designs of Providence 
for the reformation of the world. Such offerings 
are nothing more than what is requisite for ac- 
complishing this grand object; and when such a 
spirit of liberality becomes general in the Chris- 
tian Church, we may confidently expect that the 
happy era is fast approaching, when the light of 
divine truth shall shed its radiance on every land 
—when “The glory of Jehovah shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together—when the wil- 
derness and the solitary place shall be made glad, 
and when righteousness and praise shall spring 
forth before all nations.” 

The inhabitants of New England, I am confi- 
dent, will be among the first to set such a noble 
example to every other nation. From small be- 
ginnings, they have advanced more rapidly in 
religious and intellectual improvement than any 
other people under heaven; but they have not yet 
attained the acme-of improvement, “neither are 
they already perfect ”— but ‘must press forward 
to the mark,” without “looking back” with self- 
complacency on the advancement they have hith- 
erto made, and ‘stretch forward toward those 
things which are before.’ There are, perhaps, 
few circumstances in the history’ of mankind 
more remarkable than the landing of the perse- 
cuted pilgrims of New England on the rock at 
Plymouth, and the important consequences which 
have been the result of the settlement of that 
small and distressed colony. About a hundred 
individuals, driven from their native land by the 
demon of persecution, landed at that point, near 
the middle of winter in 1620, with prospects the 
most dismal and discouraging—fatigued by a long 
and boisterous voyage—forced on a dangerous and 
unknown shore on the approach of the most 
rigorous season of the year—surrounded with 
hostile barbarians, without the least hope of hu- 
man aid—worn out with toil and suffering, and 
without shelter from the rigor of the climate; so 
that, in the course of three or four months, forty- 
six of their number were carried off by mortal 
sickness. Yet this small band of Christian heroes 
laid the foundation of all the improvements in 
knowledge, religion, liberty, agriculture and the 
arts, that distinguish the New England States; 
which now contain a population of nearly two mil- 
lions of souls. Through their instrumentality, and 
that of their successors, “the wilderness has been 
turned into fruitful fields,” hundreds of cities 
and towns have been founded, colleges and splen- 
did temples have been reared, civil and religious 
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liberty established on a solid basis, the education 
of the young, and mental and moral improve- 
ment, promoted to an extent beyond that of any 
other nation upon earth. These circumstances 
furnish a proof of what a small body of perseve- 
ring and well-principled men can achieve in the 
midst of difficulties and discouragements, and a 
_ powerful motive to excite us to engage in every 
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holy activity. And I trust, the descendants of 
these pilgrims, animated by their noble example, 
will rise to still greater hights of intelligence and 
virtue, until knowledge become universal—until 
moralevil be completely undermined-—-until “right- 
eousness run down their streets like a river,’’ and 
until the influence of such moral movements 
be felt among all the families of the earth. 





CHAPTER (X1fT: 


PRINCIPLES ON WHICH A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION SHOULD BE 
ESTABLISHED. 


In attempting Yo establish any new system, 
however excellent, many obstacles and impedi- 
ments present themselves, arising from the feel- 
ings, interests, and preconceived opinions of 
mankind. In establishing such a system of edu- 
cation as we have described, one great obstacle 
would arise in this country from the interests 

and conflicting opinions of religious sectaries. 
Religion, which was intended by its Author to 
introduce harmony, and to promote affection 
among mankind, would, in all probability, be 
brought forward to interrupt the noblest efforts 
of benevolence in the cause of universal instruc- 
tion. Every sectary would be apt to insist on its 
peculiar dogmas being recognized, and especially 
those which are more directly patronized by the 
State would prefer a double:claim for the superin- 
tendence and control of all the arrangements 
connected with the education of the young. Such 
conflicting elements and party interests have al- 
teady prevented the establishment of institutions 
which might have proved beneficial to the rising 
generation, and would, doubtless, mingle them- 
selves with any future discussions or deliberations 
that might take place on this subject. 

In the year 1820-21, Mr. Brougham (now Lord 
Brougham) introduced a Bill into the House of 
Commons, entitled, “ A Bill for better providing 
the means of education for his Majesty’s sub- 
jects,’’ which was imbued with a spirit of illibe- 
rality and intolerance which would have disgraced 
the darkest ages of the Christian era. The fol- 
lowing were some of its leading provisions. “1st, 
No person is capable of being elected as. School- 
master by- the Parish, who does not produce a 
certificate that he is a member of the Church of 
England, as by law established.” In this sweeping 
regulation, it is roundly declared, that, among all 
the six or seven millions of respectable dissenters; 
that, among all that class of men who have de- 
scended from the congregations formed by Baxter, 
Owen, Watts, Doddridge, and a host of other 
illustrious Divines, renowned for their sterling 
piety and learning; that, among the whole of that 


class of men who, for the last forty years, have | 


shown more disinterested zeal and activity for the 
instruction of the poor than any other class in 
the British empire!. there is not a single individual 
that deserves to be intrusted with the education 
of youth! and for no other reason than because 
they have dared to think fore themselves, and 
refused to submit to ceremonies and ordinances 
which are not appointed in the word of God. In 
another regulation, power is given to the clergy- 
man of the parish “ to call before him the person 
chosen by the parish, and to examine him touch- 





ing his fitness for the office, and if he shall not 
approve of the person chosen, he may reject. his 
appointment,” as often as he pleases, without 
assigning any reason, save his own will and plea- 
sure, and from this decision there was to be no ap- 
peal! which rendered nugatory, and little short 
of a mere farce, the previous election made by the 
qualified householders of the parish. After the 
teacher was supposed to be approved of and fixed 
in his situation, a set of arbitrary regulations and 
restraints were imposed upon him by “the rector, 
curate, or other minister of the parish.’”’ “ He may 
at all times enter the school, examine the scholars, 
question the master touching his government of 
the school: may direct, from time to time, what 
portions of Scripture shall be read, either for 
lessons or for writing in the school, which direction 
the master is hereby required to follow.’? The 
teacher was also enjoined ‘‘to use select passages 
(of the Bible) for lessons, whereby to teach read- 
ing and writing, and shall teach no other book 
of religion without consent of the resident min- 
ister of the parish where such school is held, and 
shall use no form of prayer or worship in the said 
school. except the Lord’s Prayer, or other select 
passages of the Scriptures aforesaid.’ Such regu- 
lations and injunctions reduced the teacher to 
something very little superior to a mere machine, 
or to a slave in the hands of a clerical despot. 
He was every day liable to be degraded and in- 
sulted in the presence of his scholars, whenever 
a haughty clergyman took it into his head to enter 
the school, and to display his magisterial and 
consequential airs. By the regulations enacted 
in this Bill, the children of Dissenters were like- 
wise degraded. For, although they were to be 
permitted. to attend the schools to be established, 
yet they were to be distinguished, in many re- 
spects, as speckled birds, different from those of 
the immaculate churchman, and compelled “to 
learn the liturgy and catechism of the Church, 
and, to attend the divine service of the Church 
of England,” unless their parents “ proved them- 
selves io be Dissenters from the Established Church, 
and notified the same to the master.’ Such is 
only a specimen of the spirit and enactments 
which pervaded “Brougham’s Education Bill;”’ 
enactments repugnant to the views of every 
liberal mind, and pregnant with bigotry and in- 
tolerance. It was a fortunate circumstance that 
the bill never passed the House of Commons; 
otherwise, it might have prevented the establish- 
ment of a liberal and efficient system of educa- 
tion for a century to come.* 


* Lord Brougham has displayed more enlightened views on 
the subject of education, in his speech delivered in the House 
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It is to be hoped, that, in any future delibera- 
tions on this subject, a more noble and liberal 
spirit will be displayed in the arrangements con- 
nected with education. Indeed, no efficient sys- 
tem of national instruction can be established on 
an exclusive or sectdrian principle. Persons of 
all religious denominations ought to be eligible as 
teachers, visitors, superintendents, and members 
of school-committees, on the sole ground of their 
intelligence, piety, and moral conduct—and of 
the knowledge they have acquired of the “true 
principles of education, and the mode in which 
they should be applied. As, in every country, 
numerous classes are to be found differing in sen- 
timent respecting subordinate points in religion, 
it could not be expected that they would come 
forward either with voluntary subscriptions, -or 
submit, without reluctance, to be taxed for such 
establishments, if any particular sectary were to 
be invested with the sole superintendence, and all 
others excluded from a share in the deliberations 
and arrangements connected with their operation. 
Such an arrangement would be an act of glaring 
injustice to the parties excluded, since they have 
an equal right of management on the ground of 
their subscriptions, or of the taxation to which 
they would be subjected; it would foster invidious 
distinctions between the different parts of the same 
community; it would tend to prevent indepen- 
dence of thinking on religious subjects, and to 
promote a spirit of hypocrisy and sycophancy in 
inducing persons to sacrifice the dictates of con- 
science to the emoluments of office; it, would 
throw into a state of unmerited degradation a 
large portion of the most respectable characters 
in Christian society—for eminent piety, intelli- 
gence, and benevolence, are not confined to any 
section of the Christian church; it would nourish 
a spirit of alienation among the different portions 
of religious society, which. has too long rankled 
in the human breast; it would prevent some of 
the most worthy and enlightened characters from 
coming forward as candidates for the office of in- 
tructors; it would interpose a barrier to that 
harmony and affection which should subsist 
among all ranks and denominations of society; 
and would ultimately frustrate, to a very great 
extent, the grand objects which an enlightened 
education is intended to accomplish. Nothing 
but a spirit of selfishness and ambition, of bigotry 
and intolerance, inconsistent with the harmony 
of society and the principles of our holy religion, 
will again attempt to establish education on such 
illiberal and exclusive principles. In this point 
of view, we cannot avoid reprobating an attempt 
which is now making by certain individuals, to 
extend the system of parochial schools, so that 
there shall be no occasion for teachers of any 
other description. We object to this object on the 
following grounds: 1. Because it is assumed that 
the education generally imparted in parochial 
schools, and the plan on which. instruction has 
usually been communicated, are to be considered 
as patterns of excellence, and, consequently re- 
quire only to be more generally extended. In the 
preceding pages, we have endeavored to’ show, 





of Lords, on the 21st of May, 1835, and the resolutions found- 
ed upon it, than he did in his “ Education Bill” of 1821, or 
even in 1833, when he declared, that there are sufficient 
means of education in England, and that “he had become a 
convert to the opinions of those who thought it would be un- 
wise to disturb a state of things which produced such admi- 
rable results.” It is to be hoped, for the good of the nation 
that his lordship’s suggestions will soon be carried into ef. 
fect; and that the principles on which a national system of 
education is established, will be such as to meet.the appro- 
bation of an enlightened and religious public, 
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that, in common with most other schools in this 
country,the parochial system is miserably defective 
and inefficient.as to the great objects which an 
enlightened education ought to embrace; and, in 
proof of this, we need only appeal to the igno- 
rance and vice which have hitherto prevailed, and 
still prevail, among the great mass of the popula- 
tion. That- parochial schools have been, on the 
whole, of considerable advantage to Scotland, 
none will deny. But they have not produced the 
one-tenth part of the moral and intellectual effects 
they might have done, had they been established 
on a more liberal and enlightened basis; and, con- 
sequently, were the system to be extended, it 
would tend to prevent, for an indefinite period, 
the establishment of a more enlightened, compre- 
hensive, and efficient system of moral and intellec- 
tual instruction. Beside, there is not one out of a 
hundred of the parochial school-houses furnished 
with the apartments, apparatus, and other accom- 
modations, requisite for carrying forward a plan 
of intellectual instruction. 2. We object, on the 
ground of the exclusive principles on which paro- 
chial schools are conducted. ‘They are considered 
as so intimately connected with the established 
church, that no one but a member of that church 
is eligible as a parish teacher. Consequently, in 
attempting to extend the parochial system until it 
is supposed capable of affording instruction to the ° 
whole population, it is virtually declared, that, 
among all the dissenters in this country, amoun- 
ting to more than one-third of the population, 
and whose moral and intellectual character stands 
as high as that of the other two-thirds, there is not 
one who ought to be intrusted with the education 
of youth, however respectable the qualifications 
he may possess. Those who countenance a prin- 
ciple of this kind have, surely, never studied the 
principles of religious liberty or of natural justice, 
nor opened their eyes to “ discern the signs of the 
times.”’ In so far as the individuals alluded to 
have it for their object to improve the plan of pub- 
lic instruction, and to raise the qualifications of 
the teachers, we wish them every success; but 
the community will certainly pause before it gives 
its sanction to a principle which would deprive 
nearly one-half of the nation of all interest and 
superintendence in regard to an object in which 
they ate all equally concerned. 

Hitherto, the superintendence of education, 
both in Scotland and England, has been chiefly 
intrusted to the clergy; and, at the time when 
our parochial and other scholastic institutions 
were established, there was perhaps a propriety 
in this arrangement; since, at that period, clergy- 
men were almost the only educated persons, and 
literature was chiefly concentrated in their order. 
But the case is quite different in the present day, 
when a liberal education is not confined to any 
one rank of society, and when classical learning 
is not considered as the most important accom- 
plishment. There is not, therefore, the same 
reason why the superintendence of education 
should be exclusively intrusted to clergymen, or 
to any other class of community. We should 
deprecate the idea of the educationof the general 
mass of the population being intrusted exclusively 
either to the established church, or to dissenters 
of any denomination. Clergymen of all denomi- 
nations should be considered as eligible, in com- 
mon with other intelligent individuals, as superin- 
tendents and members of Educational Committees; 
but experience proves that it is dangerous to the 
general interests of the community to intrust its 
affairs, especially those which relate to education, 
to any privileged class of society; fer in such a 
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case the general good of the public has frequently 
been sacrificed to the interests or ambition of a 
party. 

One of the chief pretenses generally set up for 
exclusive clerical superintendence, is the promo- 
tion of the interests of religion. It is much to be 
deplored that religion, which was intended to 
promote “peace on earth, and good-will among 
men,” should so frequently have been used as a 
pretense for sowing dissensions in society, and vio- 
lating the principles of natural justice. Whether 
‘pure religion and undefiled” is promoted by at- 
tempting to raise one portion of the community 
and to crush another, and to throw a large body 
of respectable characters into a state of unmerited 
degradation, on account of their adherence to the 
dictates of conscience—is a question which may 
be safely left to every unbiased inquirer to de- 
cide.—With regard to the religious instruction of 
the young, no difficulty could arise from the cir- 
cumstance of persons belonging to different reli- 
gious parties having the superintendence of it; 
since almost every denomination of Christians 
recognizes the essential facts, doctrines, and duties 
of Christianity, which are the only religious topics 
which ought to be exhibited to the young either 
in public orin private. The man who, overlooking 
such subjects, would attempt to expatiate before 
the young on sectarian points of controversy, 
vught to be considered as destitute of that pru- 
dence and discretion which are requisite for a 
public instructor. If religion were taught as it 
ought to be, directly from its Original Records, 
instead of being inculcated from human formu- 
laries, there would soon be little difference of 
opinion respecting its main and leading objects. 
The religion of Heaven has been communicated 
to us chiefly in the form of historical narrations, 
unfolding to us the Divine dispensations, in, rela- 
tion to the fall, the recovery, and the renovation 
of mankind, and embodying certain leading truths 
and moral precepts, to direct our affections and 
conduct—the great end of which is, not to engen- 
der strife and a spirit of metaphysical speculation, 
but to counteract moral evil, and to promote union, 
harmony, and love, among all who acknowledge 
its authority. There is no believer in revelation 
that calls in question the facts of Scripture, the 
perfections of the Deity it unfolds—the death, 
resurrection, and ascension of Christ—the im- 
mortality of the soul—a future state of punish- 
ments and rewards—or the propriety of the 
moral principles it inculcates. These are the 
leading topics of revelation; and to insinuate 
that such subjects cannot be taught directly from 
the Scriptures themselves, without the aid of hu- 
man formularies, is nothing short of throwing a 
reflection on the wisdom of God, on account of 
the manner in which he has communicated his 
will, and of affixing a libel on the character of 
the inspired writers, as if their writings were not 
sufficiently plain and perspicuous. 

The efficiency of religious instruction deduced 
from the Scriptures alone, is clearly proved from 
the mode of tuition in infant schools. In these 
schools, religion is taught by familiar descriptions 
and detuils of scriptural facts—by illustrations, 
taken from Scripture and the scenes of nature, 
of the perfections of God—and by enforcing the 
moral precepts of the Bible on the young, and 
showing how they ought to be exemplified in all 
their intercourses with each ofier. Now, I appeal 
to every one who has witnessed the religious 
knowledge of the children in these schools, and 
{ts influence upon their conduct, if this mode of 
tuition is not infinitely preferable, as to its practi- 
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cal effects, to the usual method of instruction by 
catechism, or any other formulary. Let us take 
a number of children at random from any com- 
mon school, who have learned the “Shorter,”’ or 
any other catechism, from beginning to end, and 
compare their knowledge and feelings in regard 
to religion with those of the children of a well- 
conducted infant school, and the superiority of 
the infant school children will be strikingly appa- 
rent, even although they are much younger than 
the former.—Should parents, however, wish to 
inculcate upon their children the peeuliar tenets 
of the sect to which they belong, they have an 
opportunity of doing so at home, or by means of 
the pastors belonging to that denomination to 
which they are attached; but, in public schools, 
to attempt the inculcation of sectarian opinions, 
would be equally injurious to the interests of re- 
ligion and the cause of universal education. This 
was attempted by the Church of England, in the 
enactments contained in Brougham’s “ Education 
Bill,”? and the same principle led the dignitaries 
of that church to oppose the Lancasterian system | 
of education, and to patronize that of Dr. Bell, in 
which the peculiar tenets of the Episcopal church 
were to be exclusively inculcated. : 
That Christians of different denominations may 
cordially co-operate in the arrangements of edu- 
cation, appears from various existing facts. In 
the Northern States of America, as already no- 
ticed, education is far more general than in this 
country, and conducted on more rational and en- 
lightened plans; and persons of all denominations 
in religion co-operate in its superintendence. In 
the 24th “ Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
Public School Society of New York, for 1829,” 
it is stated, among many other interesting facts, 
that “The Board of Education consists of mem- 
bers of eight or ten religious denominations, all 
acting with entire harmony”’—that “they discharge 
the important duties of their trust, with a single 
eye to the public good”—and that they received 
the sanction of “an independent set of examiners, 
who have repeatedly inspected the schools, and 
are acquainted with the operations of the Board” 
—who express in their Report “ their full confi- 
dence that the literary, moral and religious’ in- 
struction, calculated to fit the young for the duties 
of life, and to prepare them for the happiness of 
futurity, is properly attended to, and the school 
moneys strictly and most beneficially applied to 
their legitimate purposes.” This board has the 
superintendence of “21 schools, with 21 princi- 
pal and 94 assistant teachers, and 6007 children,” 
the expense of which amounted to 62,000 dollars: 
beside which there were above 450 private, charity, 
and other schools in the city of New York.—We 
know, too, that the ‘British and Foreign School 
Society” is conducted on similar principles—its 
Directors consisting of persons belonging to the 
established church and the various cenominations 
of dissenters; and the same is the case with the 
institutions for infant education which have been 
lately established in many of our populous towns. 
The hand-bill, announcing the objects of the 
Model Infant School, Glasgow, which was framed 
by the Rev. Dr. Welsh, then of St. David’s 
church, states, as one of the objects of this insti- 
tution, that it is “for the reception of children 
from the age of two to that of six years, with the 
view of imbuing their minds with the knowledge 
of religious truths,’’—and that “the plan of com- 
municating religious truths is by the narratives, 
the precepts, and the plainest announcements of 
Scripture.” In short, the liberal plan now sug- 
gested has been adopted in all its extent in the 
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kingdom of Prussia, where a national system of 
education has been established in which all classes 
of religionists, whether Protestants dr Catholics, 
have an equal interest, and which, for more. than 
half a century, has been conducted with the 
greatest regularity and harmony. So that there 
is no impossibility in persons belonging to differ- 
ent religious persuasions co-operating in the 
business of education, where there is a sincere 
desire to promote the improvement of the young, 
and the best interests of general society. 

But should it be found impossible to induce the | 
dominant sect-in any country to co-operate with 
dissenters in the arrangements of education, per- 
haps the following might be the most eligible plan 
of procedure:—Let the government allot a sum 
adéquate to the erection and endowment of all the 
schools requisite for an enlightened and efficient 
system of education—let this sum be divided be- 
tween churchmen and dissenters, in a fair pro- 
portion, according to their respective numbers— 
and let the application of this sum, and the de- 
tails respecting the patronage of the schools, the 
qualifications of teachers, and the mode of in- 
struction, be left to the respective parties, to be 
arranged as their judgment ‘and circumstances 
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may direct—specifying, however, some of the 
grand and leading principles on which the schools 
must be established. A plan of this kind would, 
indeed, still preserve the invidious distinction be- 
tween churchmen and dissenters; but it would 


be infinitely preferable to bestowing the whole 


patronage and superintendence of education on 
any one sectary or class of men whatever.--Should 
government refuse to grant any pecuniary assist- - 
ance to such an ‘object, dissenters and ail others 
have it in their power, by coming forward, in one 
grand combination, with voluntary contributions, 
to accomplish this, noble design, independently of 
aid from any power under heaven; provided they 
are willing to make some of those small sacrifices 
formerly suggested. (See page 137.) And if 
they will not stand forward as bold champions, 
with’ their purses in their hands, ready to be de- 
livered up for the support of this good cause, they 
will declare themselves to be unworthy of the 
name of Christians or of lovers of their species, 
and will deservedly be deprived of. all the advan- 
tages, in time and eternity, which might result 
from the accomplishment of this- object, to them- 
selves and to their offspring, both in the present 


‘and future generations. 


* 
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MAXIMS, OR FIRST PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION. 


I. Tu idea should go before the word which ex- 
presses it—or, in other words, A clear and distinct 
conception of an object should be impressed upon the 
mind, before the name or terms which express it be 
committed to memory. 

This may be considered as the first and funda- 
mental principle of intellectual instruction; and, if 
admitted, the following rule should be strictly ad- 
hered to in the business of education:—Let no 
passages of any book be committed to memory be- 
fore the leading ideas they contain be clearly under- 
stood. If this principle were universally intro- 
duced into education, it would overturn almost 
every system of instruction which has hitherto 
prevailed both in secular and religious tuition. 
An opposite principle has almost uniformly been 
acted upon; and hence, catechisms, psalms, hymns, 
grammar rules, chapters of the Bible, and speeches 
in the Roman senate, have been prescribed as 
memorial tasks, before any of the ideas contained 
in them could be appreciated. We may ask, in 
the name of all that is wise and rational, Of what 
use is it to stock and overburden the memories of 
children with a medley of words to which no 
correct ideas are attached?. Although a child 
could commit twenty catechisms to memory, or 
could even repeat the whole of the Old and New 
Testaments, what purpose would it serve, if he 
did not enter into the spirit and meaning of the 
truths therein recorded? I have conversed with 
an individual who could repeat the whole Bible 
from beginning to end, and yet was entirely. igno- 
rant of the meaning of almost every proposition 
it contained, and its most interesting truths ap- 
peared to have made no impression upon his heart. 
As in the original formation of language, the ob- 
jects cf nature must first have been observed and 
known.before words or signs were fixed upon to | 





distinguish them; so, in communicating the ele- 
ments of thought, the objects of thought must 
first be recognized and described before the terms 
and epithets which express their natures and 
qualities be committed to memory. Instead of 
obtruding a medley of words before they are 


funderstood, upon the memories of the young, 


they should be make to feel a desire for terms to 
express their ideas; and, in this case, the ideas 
and the words, which express them will afterward 
be inseparably connected. 

Il. In the process of instruction, Nothing (if 
a should be assigned to the young merely as 
tasks. 

Everything prescribed for the exercise of the 
faculties, should be represented both as a duty and 
asa pleasure; and if the young understand the 
nature and objects of their scholastic exercises, 
and the manner in which they should be prose- 
cuted, they will find a pleasure in endeavoring to 
surmount every apparent difficulty. I once knew 
a gentleman, the Rector of a grammar school, 
who, on his admission to his office, boasted that 
he would conduct his school without inflicting 
any corporeal punishment—instead of which he 
prescribed from twenty to sixty or eighty lines 
of Virgil or Horace, as memorial tasks—and, 
when not accurately repeated, increased their 
number. But this practice had no other tendency 
than to excite revengeful feelings, and to produce 
disgust at the process of learning. — 

ILI. Everything that is cheerful and exhilarating to 
the young should be associated with the business of 
education. 

Honce, school-rooms should he spacious, light, 


‘and airy—comfortably heated during winter, and 


erected in delightful and commanding situations. 
The school-books should be neatly printed, and 
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enlivened with pictures and engravings colored 
from nature—amusing and instructive experi- 
ments should frequently be exhibited—and the 
pupils should be ceria: oy ae with ex- 
cursions into interesting parts of the country, to 
view the beauties of nature and enjoy the boun- 
ties of Providence; so that all their scholastic 
exercises may be connected with delightful asso- 
ciations. , 

_ IV. In the practice of teaching, the principle of 
Emulation should be discarded. 

By a principle of emulation I mean, the ex- 
citing of the young to exertion from the hope of 
reward when they excel their companions in in- 
tellectual excellence, or from the fear of punish- 
ment or degradation,when they fall beneath them 
in industry and acquirements. Many teachers 
have asserted that they could not conduct educa- 
tion with any effect without the aid of this princi- 
ple. But whatever effect it may have in an intel- 
lectual point ef view, it almost uniformly pro- 
duces an injurious effect on the moral temperament 
of the young, on their companions whom they excel, 
and on their parents and guardians, who are led 
to form false estimates of their progress and 
acquirements by the prizes they receive and the 
places they occupy in their respective classes. 
One grand end of instruction, which has been too 
much overlooked, is to cultivate and regulate the 
moral powers—to prodce love, affection, concord, 
humility, self-denial, @nd other Christian graces. 
But the principle of emulation has a tendency to 
produce jealousy, envy, ambition, hatred, and 
other malignant passions, and to exhibit intellec- 
tmal acquisitions as of far greater importance than 
moral excellence. Beside, it is only @ very few in 
every class that can be stimulated to exertion by 
this principle, and these few are generally of such 
a temperament as to require their ambitious dis- 
positions to be restrained rather than excited. In 
the “ American Annals of Education,’’ for Janu- 
ary, 1833, there is an excellent paper on this sub- 
ject by Miss C. E. Beecher, of Newport, Rhode 
Island, a lady well known as an efficient teacher. 
After enumerating the evils which uniformly 
flow from the principle of emulation, she states 
the following motives, as those which she has 
found “not only equal, but much more efficient, 
in reference to all the objects to be gained in 
education: —1. Personal influence—endeavoring 
to gain the esteem, the affection, and the confi- 
dence of the pupils,’&c. In this connection she 
justly remarks, “that commendation for improve- 
ment needs to be practiced much more frequently 
than reproof for deficiency. 2. By habitual ap- 
peals to the Bible as the rule of rectitude, and to 
conscience as the judge. 3. By cultivating a love 
of knowledge for its own sake, that is, for the 
pleasure it imparts; and also for the sake of the 
increased good it will enable us to do for our fel- 
low-beings. 4. By efforts to form a correct pub- 
lic sentiment in school, so that it shall be unpopu- 
lar to do wrong. 5. By appeals to parental 
influence, and that of other friends. This is 
accomplished by transmitting frequent accounts 
both of deficiency and improvement to the friends 
of the pupils. 6. By cultivating in the pupils a 
sense of obligation to God, of his constant in- 
spection, and of his interest in all their concerns.” 
These principles (which are more particularly 
explained and amplified in theafapst referred to), 
she adds, “Ihave chiefly depended upon during 
the last three or four years of my experience as a 
teacher. Every year has added to my conviction 
of their efficacy, and every year has increased my 
satisfaction that the principle of emulation has 
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been banished with no consequent evil, and much 
increase of good.” 

Mr. Morgan, in his late “Address to the Pro 
prietors of the University of London,’’ expresses 
sentiments in accordance with the abi ve. Speak- 
ing on the subject of prizes, he says, “A prize is 
the eee oipal mode of accomplishing the de- 
sired object; it is founded on injustice, inasmuch 
as it heaps honors and emoluments on those to 
whom nature has already been most bountiful, 
and whose enjoyments are multiplied and inereas- 
ing in a greater ratio than others by the more 
easy acquisition of knowledge.’ “Praise, and 
invidious comparisons, are. only other forms of 
the same principle, alike fruitful in envy, pride, 
scorn, and bitter neglect. In the curiosity of 
children, there is a sufficient and a natural stimu- 
lant of the appetite for knowledge, and we live in 
a world abounding in the means of useful and 
pleasurable gratifications. All that is required 
of preceptors is to aid the development of the 
faculties with affection and judgment.” <A certi- 
ficate of diligence and good conduct seems to be 
all that is necessary to distinguish from the 
vicious, the idle, and slothful, those who have 
employed their time and talents in a proper 
manner. 

V. Corporeal punishments should be seldom or 
never inflicted —and when they are determined 
upon as the last resort, they should be inflicted 
with calmness and affection. 

There is something revolting and degrading in 
corporeal punishments, and the necessity of re- 
sorting to them generally indicates, that there 
had been a want of proper training in the earlier 
stages of life. It is vain to imagine, that children 
can be whipped etther into learning or religion; 
and, if an enlightened and judicious mode of tui- 
tion were universally adopted, there would seldom 
be any necessity for resorting to such a stimulus. 
But in the modes of teaching which have most 
generally prevailed, corporeal punishments are 
almost indispensable. In the German “Pedagogic 
Magazine,”’ for 1833, we are told that “ there died 
lately in Swabia, a schoolmaster, who, for 51 
years, had superintended an institution with old- 
fashioned severity. From an average inferred 
from recorded observations, one of the ushers cal- 
culated, that, in the course of his exertions, he 
had given 911,500 canings, 124,000 floggings, 
209,000 custodes, 136,000 tips with the ruler, 
10,200 boxes on the ear, and 22,700 tasks to get 
by heart. It was further calculated, that he had 
made 700 boys stand on peas, 600 kneel.on a 
sharp edge of wood, 5000 wear the fool’s cap, and 
1708 hold the rod,””—amounting in all to 1,421, 
208 punishments, which, allowing five days for 
every week, would average above a hundred pun- 
ishments every day. ‘There is something ex- 
tremely revolting in the idea of such a series of 
punishments being connected with learning; and 
we may justly infer, that, however much classical 
learning may have been advanced, very little use- 
ful knowledge or moral principle was communi- 
cated in that seminary. For, a system of moral 
and intellectual instruction, calculated to allure: 
the minds of the young, is altogether incompatible: 
with such Gothic rudeness and severity.* 





* Corporeal punishments have generally a hardening effect, 
on the minds both of young and old. A blacksmith brought | 
up his son, to whom he was very severe, to his own trade. 
The urchin was, nevertheless, an audacious dog. One da: 
the old vulcan was attempting to harden a cold chisel which , 
he had made of foreign steel, but could not succeed, 
“orsewhip it, father,” exclaimed the youth, “if that wilt ; 
not harden it, nothing will.” 
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VI. Children should not be long confined in 
School—and never longer than they are, actively em- 
ployed in it—A school ought never to serve the 
purpose of a prison. If the junior classes are 
incapable of preparing their lessons by them- 
selves, they should either be provided with some 
amusing toys or picture-books, or be turned out 
to romp about in the open air, or under a covered 
shed, in rainy weather, and called in when their 
lessons are to be explained. . 

VIL. Young people should always be treated as 
rational creatures, and their opinions occasionally 
solicited as to certain points and scholastic arrange- 
ments. The reasons of the treatment they receive, 
and of the exercises prescribed, in so far as they 
are able to appreciate them, should occasionally 
be stated, and explained and illustrated. 

VIII. Reproofs should always be tendered with 
the utmost calmness and mildness.—W hen they are 
uttered in passion, and with looks of fury, they 
seldom produce any good effect, and not unfre- 
quently excite a spirit of revenge against the 
reprover. 

IX. One great object of education should be to fix 
the attention on the subjects we wish to explain and 
elucidate——On the proper exercise of the faculty 
of attention depends almost all our improvement 
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in knowledge and. virtue. Even the senses are 
improved by the exercise of this faculty. Hence 
the peculiar delicacy of touch observable in the 
blind, and the quick-sightedness of the deaf; 
hence the distinct perception of distant objects 
acquired by sailors, and of delicate.and minute 
objects by watchmakers and jewelers,—in all 
which cases the attention has been specially di- 
rected to particular objects. It was by fixing his 
attention on the subject, or continually thinking 
about it,” that Newton, as he himself declared, 
discovered the laws of the planetary motions, and 
was enabled to unfold the true system of the 
world. Hence the propriety of presenting sensible 
objects to the view of children—of exhibiting 
before them interesting experiments, and of having 
their books adorned with lively and accurate en- 
gravings. Hence,.too, the propriety of teaching 
them to notice every object within the reach of 
their vision, and to mark every minute change 
that takes in the form, color, and situation, of the 
objects around them, and to give an account of 
what they may have seen or heard in any of their 
excursions: all which circumstances have 2 ten- 
dency to induce a habit of attention, without 
which there can be no solid improvement in any 
department of instruction. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MECHANICS’ 


On these institutions I intended to offer a few | 


particular remarks, and to suggest some arrange- 
ments by which they might be rendered more 
extensively useful than they have hitherto been, 
both in a moral and intellectual point of view, but 
as this volume has already swelled to a considera- 
ble size, I shall confine myself to a very few 
general observations. 

It is now more than twenty years since I had 
an opportunity of suggesting the establishment 
of such institutions, under the designation of 
“Titerary and Philosophical Societies, adapted to 
the middling and lower ranks of the community.” 
The details in relation to this subject, consisting 
of a series of five successive papers, were pub- 
lished in the London “ Monthly Magazine” for the 
year 1814—more than eight years before any 
mechanics’ institutions were organized in this 
country.* Although these papers have seldom 
been referred to, in the history of mechanics’ 
institutions, yet the author is aware that they 
were the means of suggesting, to certain individu- 
als, the idea of establishing such societies; and, 
not above a year or two after their publication, a 


society was organized in the vicinity of London, | 


on the plan and principles suggested in these 
papers, of which the author was elected an honor- 
ary member. Instead of inserting, in this place, 
the substance of these papers, as was originall 
intended, I shall merely give a short sketch of 
their contents. 





* See “Monthly Magazine,” vol. xxxvii, for April and 
July, 1814, pp. 219, 507, and volume xxxviii, for August and 
September, 1814, pp. 23, 121, and for January, 1815, p. 503. 
These communications occupy more than 22 closely-printed 
columns, and contain several minute details in relation to 
what should be the leading objects of such institutions, and 
the means by which they might be established, 
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In the first communication, after a few intro- 
ductory observations in reference to existing 
associations, and other particulars connected with 
the dissemination of knowledge, the following, 
among many other advantages, were pointed out 
as likely to flow from the extensive establishment 
of such institutions: —1. They would serve to 
unite and concentrate the scattered rays of genius, 
which might otherwise be dissipated, and enable 
them to act with combined vigor and energy in 
the discovery and the propagation of useful know- 
ledge. 2. They would tend to promote the rapid 
advancement of general science; for if the labors 
of those societies which already exist have pro- 
duced a powerful effect on the progress of science, 
much more might be expected were their number 
increased to eighty or a hundred fold. 3. They 
would have a tendency to produce an extensive 
diffusion of rational information among the gene- 
ral mass of society, particularly among those in 
the inferior walks of life, by which the narrow 
conceptions, superstitious notions, and vain fears, 
which so generally prevail, might be gradually 
removed, and a.variety of useful hints and ratio- 
nal views suggested, which would tend to elevate 
and ennoble the mind, and promote domestic 
convenience and.comfort. 4. They would induce 
a taste for intellectual pleasures and rational 


y | enjoyment, in which those hours generally spent 


in listlessness, foolish amusements, and the pur- 
suits of dissipation, might be profitably employed, 
and, consequently, the sum of general happiness 
augmented. 5. If properly conducted, they could 
not fail of producing a benign influence on the 
state of morals and of general society. As vice is 
the natural offspring of ignoranée, so true virtue 
can only flow from elevated and enlightened 
principles; and where such principles exist, their 
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operation, in a greater or less degree, will always 
‘appear. The habits of order, punctuality, and 
politeness, which would prevail in such associa- 
tions, would naturally be carried into the other 
departments of life, and produce their correspond- 
ing effects. The frequent intercourse of men of 
different parties and professions, associated for 
the purpose of promoting one commen object, 
would gradually vanquish those mutual prejudices 
and jealousies which too frequently exist even 
in cultivated minds, and a liberal, candid, and 
humane spirit would be cherished and promoted. 
Society would thus acquire a new polish, and 


wear a different aspect from what it now exhibits’ 


in the inferior ranks of life; more especially, if 
the means now suggested be combined with the opera- 
tion of Christian principles. 


The other communications illustrated the ar-. 


rangements and regulations requisite in the opera- 
tion of such institutions, particularly in relation 
to the following circumstances. 

I. The Admission of Members.—In regard to this 
circumstance, the two following extremes should 
be guarded against—the indiscriminate admission 
of all who may wish to become members, what- 
ever may be their literary or moral cheracters— 
and the giving an undue preference to certain in- 
dividuals on account of their rank, who have not 
a corresponding share of common sense and lite- 
rary acquirements. In a literary society, the dis- 
tinctions of rank ought to be, in a great measure, 
if not altogether, overlooked; while, at the same 
time, the utmost decorum and politeness ought 
always to prevail. It is now high time thathuman 
characters were estimated according to their real 
and intrinsic worth, independent of those external 
and adventitious circumstances with which they 
may be accompanied; and it will be highly becom- 
ing in rational associations to set an example of 
estimating the characters of men on principles 
purely of a moral and intellectual nature. Al- 
though money is a useful article in all societies, 
yet it would be inexpedient to solicit any individu- 
als, not otherwise qualified to become members, 
chiefly with aview of their contributing to the pe- 
cuniary interests of the association. Stch persons 
would not only be a dead weight upon the society, 
but, by the undue influence they would have, 
might tend to impede its progress, and prevent its 
chief design from being accomplished. Beside 
their literary acquirements, the moral qualifications 
of these who desire admission ought not to be al- 
together overlooked. Knowledge is chiefly desir- 
able in proportion as it is useful. If it does not 
lead its possessor to propriety of moral conduct, 
its utility, at least to him, may be much question- 
ed. In all rational institutions, the melioration 
of the moral characters and dispositions of man- 
kind ought to form as prominent an object as the 
illumination of their understandings. 

Il. The Subjects of Discussion, and the mode of 
conducting it—Every subject which has a tenden- 
cy to induce a habit of rational thinking, to ele- 
yate and ennoble the mind, and to present sublime 
and interesting objects of contemplation—every 
subject which tends to unfold the wise arrange- 
ments of nature, and the laws by which the econ- 
omy of the universe is regulated, which displays 
the attributes of the Divinity, and leads the mind 
upward “from Nature to Nature’s God;””—every 
subject which tends to promote the progress of 
science, the advancement of tl liberal and* me- 
chanical arts, and the moral improvement of man- 
kind, might occasionally become topics of discus- 
sion in a society constituted on the principles to 
which I have alluded. These subjects would om- 
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brace the prominent parts of natural history, ge- 
ography, astronomy, experimental philosophy, 
chemistry, natural theology, ethics, education, 
arts and manufactures, physiology, domestic econ- 
omy, and similar branches of knowledge. Al- 
though party politics, and sectarian views of reli- 
gion should be excluded, yet there are certain 
general topics connected with these subjects, which 
might form legitimate subjects of discussion: such 
as the general principles of legislation, the causes 
of the wealth of nations, the effects of different 
modes of taxation, and other branches of political 
economy—the character and attributes of the 
Deity, the principles of moral action, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the facts of sacred history, and 
the evidences by which they are supported—the 
harmony of nature and revelation, and the means 
by which the character of the human race may 
be elevated and improved, and the moral world 
regenerated. 

In the discussion of such subjects, there are 
four different modes which might be occasionally 
adopted—1l. The first mode is that of public lec- 
tures. A lecture might be delivered once a week, 
or fortnight, or oftener, according to circum- 
stances, on some interesting subject on natural 
history, chemistry, or experimental philosophy, 
accompanied with experiments. In order to raise 
a sum for remunerating an intelligent lecturer, 
persons not members of the society might be in- 
vited to attend, on the condition of paying a small 
contribution, the members at the same time con- 
tributing a little, though in a smaller proportion. 
In order to excite attention, and to stimulate the 
exercise of the rational faculty, an examination of 
such of the auditors as chose to submit to it, on 
the different particulars detailed in the lecture, 
might take place either at the conclusion of the 
lecture, or at some future hour; and, at the same 
time, an opportunity offered of putting questions 
to the lecturer, and stating any difficulties or ob- 
jections which may have occurred to them, in 
order to their solution—2. By the more intelli- 
gent members composing essays on particular sub- 
jects, and reading them to the society. For the 
benefit of young writers, it might be proper, in a 
candid and friendly manner, to point out the gram- 
matical blunders, improper phrases, erroneous 
statements, or other improprieties which may be 
found in the essay; and the writer ought to con- 
sider such hints as so much new and useful infor- 
mation, by the help of which he may be enabled 
to render his future compositions more correct. 
In order to make a respectable figure as writers 
of essays, particular attention should be given to 
the arts of grammar and composition; and exer- 
cises and instructions on these subjects might oc- 
casionally form a part of the business of the so- 
ciety. AS some essays may occasionally be read of 
which the society may wish to have copies for 
future inspection, in order tosave the trouble of 
the secretary transcribing them, it might be proper 
to recommend that every essay be written on 
paper of the same size, so that they might after- 
ward be bound in regular volumes, to be preserved 
as part of the records of the society. In this way, 
the literary communications made to the society 
would be recorded in the .handwritings of their re- 
spective authors, free of those errors which might 
be occasioned in their transcription by another 
hand.—3. Another method of discussion might 
be by Forensic disputations. In this case, a ques- 
tion is proposed and stated, and opposite sides of 
the question are supported by different speakers. 
This method has its advantages and its disadvon- 
tages. Its disadvantages are, that persons, in their 
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eagerness to support the side they have taken, are 
sometimes apt to contend more for victory than 
for truth; and, unless they watch over their temp- 
ers, are ready to fall into a spirit of altercation and 
ill-humor,.and to throw out unhandsome epithets 
against their opponents. Many persons, too, from 
their having ably supported the erroneous side 
of a question, have been insensibly led to adopt 
that opinion, though, in the first instance, they 
defended it merely for the sake of argument. Its 
advantages are, that it excites interest and atten- 
tion, exercises the reasoning faculty, and affords 
an opportunity to every member of taking a part 
in the discussion. It may, when properly and 
calmly conducted, suggest useful information, 
and throw light on many obscure and ‘interesting 
subjects. It has a tendency to teach persons not 
to be too rash in adopting opinions until they 
have weighed the objections that may be brought 
against them. As the discovery of truth ought 
to be the chief object in all literary debates—in 
order to insure this object, an intelligent person, 
who has taken no direct share in the debate, might 
be appointed to sum up the arguments on both 
sides, and endeavor to balance them, in order to 
ascertain on which side the truth seems to lie. 
In certain cases, it will be found, that the truth 
does not lie directly on either side, but in a mid- 
dle position between the two extremes. This 
mode of discussion, when adopted, should be used 
with extreme caution, with an equable temper, 
and with a sincere desire to discover truth, wher- 
ever it may be found; otherwise it may be attend- 
ed with hurtful consequences—4. Another mode 
of discussion, is the determining of a question by an 
induction of facts or reasons, in order to illustrate 
a particular subject; or, in other words, by an 
inquiry into causes and effects. For example, 
suppose such questions proposed as the following: 
—What are the different causes which operate in 
the production of rain? _ On what principles are 
we toaccount for the various phenomena atten- 
dant on thunder-storms? By what means may 
the stroke of lightning be averted? What are the 
various useful purposes to which the late discov- 
eries respecting the gases may be applied? By 
what means, and on what principles, may human 
beings be transported from one place to another 
with a more rapid motion than has hitherto been 
effected? What are the best means for under- 
mining the principles of avarice, and counteract- 
ing its effects? What are the most efficient meth- 
ods for diffusing knowledge, and improving the 
moral and‘intellectual powers of man? On such 
questions, every member might be called upon to 
suggest whatever occurs to him that has a tenden- 
cy to elucidate the subject, and to determine the 
inquiry; and the remarks of all the members who 
deliver their sentiments, when combined, could 
not fail to throw some light on an interesting ques- 
tion, or, at least, they would tend to excite to fur- 
ther inquiry at a future period. 

Ill. The Funds of the Society, and the purposes 
to which they might be applied——Money is a neces- 
sary article in every association, and is indispen- 
sable in the vigorous prosecution of scientifie ob- 
jects. Little of it, however, is required for ra- 
tional and literary purposes, compared with what 
is spent in the pursuits of folly and dissipation — 
Although it is not usual in most societies to make 
any difference in the sums to be paid by every 
member, yet it appears somewhat unneasonable, 
that a person whose income is known to be very 
limited should contribute as much as one whose 
income {s five or six times greater. A minimum, 
however, ought to be fixed, below which tho poor- 
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est member should not be permitted to go, except 
in very singular cases. Those whose incomes are 
known to be considerable should be requested to 
give separate subscriptious, beside the regular 
quarterly or annual fees, for the purpose of, more 
speedily accomplishing the objects of the institu- 
tion. ‘Two or three different rates of annual fees 
or subscriptions might be fixed upon, a maximum, 
a middle, and a minimum, and every member left 
at liberty to choose that rate-which suits his cir- 
cumstances. Nor ought those who are unable to 
pay the maximum rate, or to give separate sub- 
scriptions, to be on this account, considered as in- 
ferior to their fellows; for it is no disgrace for a 
man to be poor, if he is honest, prudent, and in- 
dustrious, and has. not wasted his substance in 
folly or dissipation; as it is no honor to a fool to 
possess wealth which he was not instrumental in 
acquiring. . The purposes to which the funds of a 
literary institution may be applied are such as the 
following:— 

1. The purchase of Books.—These are the grand 
depositories of human knowledge, and, therefore, 
it should be the first object of every literary es- 
tablishment to procure a judicious selection of the 
best books, in every department of science. In 
regard to the general subjects of the books to be 
purchased, it may be proper that every member 
have it in his power to give his vote and opinion; 
but the selection of the individual books on any 
particular science, should perhaps be intrusted to 
a committee composed of such members as are 
best acquainted with the present state of literature. 
—2. The purchase of philosophical instruments»— 
It may perhaps be a considerable time before the 
funds shall permit the purchase of an extensive 
apparatus of this kind, yet if a certain portion of 
the funds be appropriated to this object, in the 
course of 20 years 500 guineas might be devoted 
to it, supposing the society to consist of 10%mem- 
bers, every one ‘contributing annually half. a 
guinea, and that only one half of the funds are 
appropriated to this purpose. Nor should it be 
considered as an object too grand and extensive, 
to have ultimately in view the erection of an ob- 
servatory for astronomical observations, and a 
complete apparatus for illustrating the doctrines 
of chemistry, natural philosophy, and all the other 
departments of natural science, Specimens of 
interesting objects in botany, zoology, mineralogy, 
and geology, might also be procured, along with 
models of useful machines for illustrating me- 
chanical powers and operations. Where there is 
an ardent love of science, and an animated perse- 
verance in prosecuting its objects, all the ends 
now stated might, from small beginnings, be in 
due time accomplished—3. Another purpose to 
which the funds may be applied might be, the dis- 
tribution of premiums to those who solve any 
difficult and useful problem, or who produce the 
best essay ona given subject. If the propriety of 
bestowing premiums in such eases be admitted, 
the following principle might be adopted as to the 
nature of the premium; namely, that it be such 
as can be procured at a moderate expense, and, at 
the same time, be of some utility to the person to 
whom it is adjudged. Instead of a gold or asilver 
medal,—a pocket compass, a sun-dial, a pocket . 
telescope, a small microscope, a quadrant, a case 
of mathematical instruments, a terrestrial or ce- 
lestial globe, a tellurion, or any useful article 
which may best suit the taste of the successful 
candidate, might be given as a premium; and 
along with it a medal of copper, pewter, or brass, 


or an engraved card, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion. : 


FUNDS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. 


IV. The Publications of the Society—A con- 
siderable time would probably elapse before such 
asociety would have it in its power to communi- 
cate any new discoveries worthy of the attention of 
the scientific world. Yet this consideration ought 
not, perhaps, to deter the society from exhibiting 
some of its transactions to public. view. In 
the progress of the institution, after the lapse of 
a few years, a selection might be made of the 
best essays that had previously been communica- 
ted, and publishedin a neat duodecimo volume, with 
an historical account of the progress of the insti- 
tution since its commencement, and the manner 
in which its operations are conducted, together 
with an abstract of the general progress of sci- 
ence during the same period, which might be col- 
lected from certain scientific journals. It would 
also be useful to give a brief statement of what 
has hitherto been discovered in relation to the 
different sciences, with hints respecting the desid- 
erata, or things which still remain to be discover- 
ed—which would tend to direct the attention of 
the rational inquirer to those particular investiga- 
tions by which science might be advanced, and 
carried forward to perfection. Such a volume, 
though it might not embody any new deductions, 
or discoveries, might, notwithstanding, be of con- 
siderable utility in different respeets. It might 
convey new and useful information to those who 
are just commencing the study of science, and who 
have no access to the more learned transactions 
of other societies; it might become a depository 
for inserting accounts of interesting facts, and of 
researches that may be made in that part of the 
country where the society is situated; it might 


tend to excite the rational part of mankind in| 


other cities and towns to form similar establish- 
ments, and to cultivate a mutual correspondence ; 
and, as it would probably obtain a considerable cir- 
culation in the surrounding districts (being print- 
ed in a cheap and economical, form), it might dif- 
fuse new information in different quarters where 
more expensive volumes would never have found 
admittance. 

V. Correspondence and intercourse of the mem- 
bers of the different societies—It might be of con- 
siderable use for promoting the object of these 
institutions, that the societies, in their corporate 
capacity, and individual members, should corres- 
pond with each other, both personally and by lit- 
erary communications—and that the members of 
one society, when occasionally residing in the lo- 
eality of another, should be admitted gratis to all 
the privileges of that other society; such as, the 
use of the library, the inspection of the museum, 
and attendance on lectures. In order to desig- 
nate the ' members of all such societies, and to 
prevent the necessity of a circumstantial proof of 
their belonging to similar institutions, every mem- 
ber might be furnished by his own society with an 
engraved card or ticket, or rather with a medal of 
brass or pewter, having the society’s name and 
motto engraved on it, and to which the name of 
the person, at his admission, might also be ap- 
pended. The advantages which would result 
from the possession of such a document are sufhi- 
ciently obvious. It would form, as it were, a 
bond of union among all the lovers of science in 
different parts of the empire, and enable them 
with facility to recognize each other. Travelers, 
whether on business or for pleasure, when visiting 
the different towns in the line of their route, 
would thus obtain an easy access to the society 
of persons of congenial minds; useful hints 
would be reciprocally communicated, and an in- 
teresting correspondence occasionally formed, 
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which might be productive of many pleasing and 
important consequences, both to the individuals 
and to the respective societies. They would thus 
feel themselves more at home, devoid of that 
ennui which one so frequently feels in strange 
places, and have an ‘opportunity of improving 
those hours which might otherwise be dissipated 
in listlessness, to rational and scientific purposes. 
In short, by this means, the idea suggested by the 
celebrated Lord Verulam, of uniting the learned 
world into one great republic, might be’ in some 
measure realized ; every person of intelligence 
carrying along with him his badge of distinction, 
and thus indicating to all congenial minds, the 
grand association to which he belongs. 

The present is an age in which scientific asso- 
ciations have rapidly increased. The principle-of 
the division of labor seems now to be judiciously 
acted upon in scientific investigations, by the 
formation of societies which have chiefly one 
great object to promote, or one particular science 
which they propose’ to cultivate; and therefore we 
have reason to indulge the hope, that the different 
sciences will now make more rapid advances to 
perfection than in former times. Still, however, 
much remains to be accomplished in regard to the 
establishment of literary and rational associations. 
The discoveries hitherto made in the various de- 
partments of human knowledge are entirely un- 
known to by far the greatest proportion even of 
the civilized part of ‘mankind. Institutions, 
therefore, still require to be formed, on an ezten- 
sive scale, for communicating tothe great mass of 
society at least the results of those researches 
which have hitherto been made, for eradicating 
those erroneous notions which so generally pre- 
vail, and for directing their attention to moral and 
intellectual pursuits. And should such societies 
be formed, we might indulge the hope that, ere 
long,they would be enabled to codperate with those 
respectable societies which now exist, in making 
researches into those regions of science which 
are yet unexplored, and of promoting the moral 
improvement of all classes of the community.— 
They would likewise have a tendency to advance 
the interests of genuine religion. For, true sci- 
ence and the doctrines of revelation, so far from 
being at variance, perfectly harmonize, and reflect 
a mutual luster upon each other. Of course, the 
more general information persons acquire in rela- 
tion to the system of nature and the economy of 
the material world, the more will they be qualified 
for studying the Scriptures in a rational manner; 
the light of sound philosophy will have a tendency 
to guard them from skepticism on the one hand, 
and from superstition and enthusiasm on the 
other, and to prevent them from imbibing those 
foolish and erroneous interpretations of Scripture, 
which have tended to bring discredit on the ora- 
cles of Heaven. If, therefore, the moral improve- 
ment and the intellectual illumination of mankind 
be an object at all desirable, it is to be hoped the 
intelligent public will duly appreciate its impor- 
tance, and encourage every scheme which has a 
tendency to raise our species to that dignity 
which they ought to hold in the scale of existence, 
as rational and immortal beings. 

Such is an abridged view of the communica- 
tions on this subject, which were offered to the 
public above twenty years ago, long before any 
such society actually existed. Such institutions 
have now been established in most of the large 
towns of the British empire, and in various parts 
of the United States of America; but none of 
them with which I am acquainted comprehend 
in their plan all the objects above stated. In their 
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present state they appear defective in the follow- 
ing respects; —1. In these institutions being 
regarded as chiefly adapted to the instruction of 
artists and mechanics, for rendering them more. 
intelligent and expert in their respective trades and 
professions; and hence the instructions communi- 
cated have been almost exclusively confined to 
mathematics, and mechanical philosophy. It>is 
highly requisite that mechanics should be instruc- 
ted in the physical and mathematical sciences 
connected with their professions; but this, instead 
of being considered as an ultimate object, should 
be viewed as only one of the subordinate, objects 
of such institutions. Their grand and ultimate 
objects ought to be, to induce a taste, among the 
great mass of society, for moral and intellectual 
improvement—and to diffuse, throughout all 
ranks, useful knowledge of every description, in 
order to raise the human mind from that state 
of degradation in which it has been so long im- 
mersed, and to direct its contemplations to objects 
worthy of the dignity of rational and immortal 
natures. 

In order to accomplish such objects, it is essen- 
tially requisite that knowledge be presented to 
the understanding in its most interesting and allur- 
ing forms. In the first instance, all abstract dis- 
quisitions, and abstruse mathematical investiga- 
tions, should be studiously avoided, or postponed 
to a future period; and those scenes and objects 
presented to view, which have a tendency to 
allure the imagination, to excite inquiry, and to 
produce rational delight. Such are the subjects 
of Natural History, which, considered in its most 
comprehensive sense, has for its object, to arrange 
and describe all the known facts in the material 
universe. Facts constitute the foundation of all] 
the sciences—they are most easily acquired when 
properly described—their acquisition requires the 
least exertion of intellect—and, when presented 
to the view in sufficient number and variety, they 
will always produce pleasurable emotions, and a 
thirst for intellectual enjoyment. And, therefore, 
in the natural order of instruction, they ought to 
constitute the first portions of knowledge to be 
presented to the untutored mind in all colleges, 
academies, and mechanics’ institutions. After the 
student has acquired a knowledge of such facts, 
the elements of the mathematical sciences might 
next occupy his attention, for enabling him to 
enter on the discussions of natural philosophy, 
astronomy, and the investigation of the causes 
of the phenomena of nature. A profound know- 
ledge of the abstruse parts of mathematics, how- 
ever, is not absolutely necessary for the ac- 
quisition of the: more useful branches of gene- 
ral knowledge. An acquaintance with the de- 
monstrations of the first book of Euclid, and 
of a few propositions in some of the other books 
—the elements of plane trigonometry and conic 
sections, along with practical geometry—is almost 
all that is requisite for understanding the more 
interesting departments of science, and may be 
acquired ina very short time, by a moderate appli- 
cation of the mental powers. The order I have 
now stated has, however, in most instances, been 
inverted. The abstractions of mathematical sci- 
ence have been presented to young and untutored 
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minds before they had any conceptions of their 
utility, or the investigations to which they are 
applied, and before they had acquired a relish for 
substantial knowledge; and the consequence has 
been, that many have abandoned the pursuit of 
knowledge, on account of the dry and uninterest- 
ing form in which it was presented to the mind. 
In conformity with this practice, the directors 
of some mechanics’ institutions have selected 
lecturers chiefly on the ground of their being 
expert mathematicians, without any knowledge of 
their accomplishments as popular teachers of 
natural science; and the consequence has been, 
that both, the superintendents and the members 
of the institution have been disappointed, and the 
society has fallen into disrepute. For, a profound 


mathematician is not generally the person best 


calculated to convey a knowledge of the facts. of 
natural history and philosophy, in the most simple 
and. alluring manner, to the untutored mind. 

2. Another defect in these institutions, as pre- 
sently conducted, is, that they are not rendered 
so subservient as they might be to the moral im- 
provement of society. Knowledge of every de- 
scription ought to be rendered subservient to the 
illustration of Divine truth—of the attributes and 
moral government of the Almighty—of the facts 
and evidences of revelation—and for counteract- 
ing evil passions, and promoting the advancement 
of the human race in true morality—and thus 
preparing them for the employments. of that 
future and eternal world to which they are des- 
tined. Unless this object be kept in view, the 
advantages which society will deriye from such 
institutions will be comparatively few and» unim- 
portant. For the mere acquisition of scientific 
knowledge will not of itself counteract the de- 
pravity and moral evils which exist in the world, 
nor raise mankind in the scale of moral excel- 
lence, unless it be blended with that celestial light 
which proceeds directly from the great Source of 
intelligence. Discussions on some of the leading 
subjects to which I allude can easily be conducted, 
without in the least interfering with sectarian 
views of religion; and I cannot account for the 
almost universal practice of setting aside such 
topics in philosophical discussions, without being 
inclined to suppose that there is a certain degree 
of antipathy entertained toward such subjects, not- 
withstanding their important bearings onthe pre- 
sent comfort and the future happiness of mankind. 

I shall only add further, that beside the com- 
munication, of knowledge by public lectures in 
mechanics’ institutions, the members of ‘such 
societies might have occasional meetings for mu- 
tual instruction. At such meetings, a portion of 
some standard, scientific, or other work, might 
be read, and a conversation entered into respect- 
ing the subject it discusses. Every member should 
have an opportunity of proposing questions in 
reference to that subject, and of stating any 
objections or difficulties that may occur to his 
mind—not for the purpose of caviling or of 
formal disputation, but to increase his information, 
and to draw forth the remarks of his associates. 
In this way the leading branches of any particular 
system of science might be explained and eluci- 
dated in the course of a session. 


PART IL 


MISCELLANEOUS HINTS IN REFERENCE TO THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY. 


On the following subjects I originally intended 
to enter into some specific details and particular 
illustrations. But as this volume has already 
swelled to a considerable size, I can offer, in the 
meantime, only a few general hints.—If we 
would carry forward the social. state of man to 
that “consummation”? which is so “devoutly to 
be wished,” we would require, in the first place, 
to enter into every department of society, and 
detect the absurdities, abuses, and immoral princi- 
ples connected with if, and expose them to view 
in all-their naked deformities and unchristian 
tendencies. For there is scarcely a department 
of the social state,in Europe or Asia, whether 
civil, political, or ecclesiastical, but is based on 
selfishness, ambition, avarice, tyranny, or other 
anti-social and malignant principles. In the 
next place, it would be necessary, not only to 
investigate the remedies to be applied to such evils, 
but to introduce practices which have never yet 
prevailed, and to lay the foundation of institutions 
which have never yet been established. For, if 
ever we expect to behold a period when know- 
ledge shall be universal, when “Righteousness 
shall run down our streets as a river,’’? and when 
“Holiness to the Lord’? shall be inscribed on all 
the employments of human life—our existing 
institutions require to be new modeled, and many 
of them altogether overturned, and a new founda- 
tion laid for the advancement of society, and the 
future progress of the human mind. Notwith- 
standing the vague and violent declamations of 
certain politicians and divines about the necessity 
of “preserving unimpaired our national institu- 
tions,”’ it is evident that some of them are rotten 
to the very core, and stand as obstructions to the 
rights of mankind—to the progress of knowledge, 
and to moral improvement. There is a continual 
outcry among certain classes against everything 
which has the appearance of “innovation,” and 
which implies a want of confidence in “the wis- 
dom of our ancestors;”’ as if laws and institutions, 
framed in an age comparatively barbarous and 
unenlightened, were so absolutely perfect that 
they require no further correction or improve- 
ment. Without innovation there can be no tho- 
rough reformation. Many existing institutions, 
laws, and usages, have been tried for centuries, 
and have been found of little avail to the renova- 
tion of the world; and he who insists that they: 
shall be still supported in every iota, as they have 
hitherto been, virtually declares, that the moral 
world ought to stand still, and that no such period 
as the Scripture-Millennium will ever arrive to 
bless mankind. There is an utter inconsistency 
in maintaining that every practice and institution 
should continue in its present state, and at the 
same time admitting that the world is to be re- 
generated, and that “the kuowledge of Jehovah 
shall cover the earth.’ The onefposition appears 
incompatible with the other, and he who tena- 
ciously adheres to the former must give up the 
latter; and hence we have sometimes found, that 





those who are strenuous supporters of “ things 
as they are,’ do not hesitate to affirm, that “the 
world will never be much better than it bas hith- 
erto been, and that wars, and ignorance, and 
misery, will continue to the end of time.’ But 
such a sentiment, as we have already shown, is 
inconsistent with the plainest declarations of the 
oracles of Heaven, and tends to throw a dismal 
gloom over all the future prospects of society; 
and I trust there is scarcely one enlightened 
Christian that would dare to vindicate an opinion 
so inconsistent with the future improvement of 
our species, and with the benevolent purposes and 
arrangements of the Governor of the world.—But 
to enter particularly into the subjects to which I 
allude would require a separate volume of no 
inconsiderable size. I shall therefore, in the mean- 
time, offer only a few general hints, leaving every 
one to prosecute the subject more particularly by 
his own reflections. 


I. ON IMPROVEMENTS IN REGARD TO PREACHING. 


In the few remarks which I intend to make on 
this topic it is taken for granted that the funda- 
mental facts and doctrines of Christianity are to 
be frequently illustrated, and always recognized in 
every discussion that has a reference to religion. 
But it is preposterous to dwell almost perpetually, 
as some preachers do, on what’ may be termed 
the alphabet, the rudiments, or first principles 
of Christianity, as if Christians were always to 
remain “babes in Christ.’’. “Leaving the first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ,” but neither 
forgetting them, nor dwelling exclusively upon 
them, they ought “to go on to perfection,”’ carry- 
ing forward and tracing these principles through 
all their important bearings and consequences in 
the Christian life, and expanding their minds with 
all the views of the Divine operations which the 
aids of Revelation, art and science, can furnish. 
This progress toward perfection, however, can 
never be attained, if Christians are always em- 
ployed in “laying again the foundation,” and 
never attempting to rear the superstructure; and 
if Christian instructors are always exercised in 
attempting to prove and explain a few of the fun- 
damental articles of the Christian system, and 
neglect to carry forward their readers and hearers 
through all the different departments of Christian 
action and contemplation. What should we think 
of the teacher of geometry who, after explaining 
the terms, axioms, and first principles of the 
science, stopped short, and left the student either 
to prosecute his path through the leading propo- 
sitions and higher branches, or not, as he deemed 
proper? What should we think of the philoso- 
pher who spent his time merely in explaining the 
rules of philosophizing, and the general laws of 
motion, without ever applying them to the inves- 
tigation and explanation of the phenomena of the 
visible world; and who is always defining first 
principles, without tracing them to their conso- 
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quencés, or pointing out the manner of their 
application? We could expect but poor geome- 
ters and philosophers, from such meager instruc- 
tions. And can we expect that the Christian 
instructor, who seldom goes beyond the axioms of 
Christianity, shall render his hearers enlightened 
and practical Christians, and bold heroes in pro- 
moting the cause of reformation and religion? If 
‘such a plan of instruction be wise, then the apos- 
tles and prophets were fools in directing us 80 
particularly in all the practical bearings of rgli- 
gion, and taking such expansive views of the 
works and the moral government of God. But, 
waiving such general observations, I proceed to 
offer two or three particular remarks. / ; 
The preacher should take a more comprehensive 
range of subjects, in his instructions, than that to 
which he is usually confined. The Scriptures 
contain references to a greater variety of objects 
than any other book—all of which must be con- 
sidered as legitimate subjects for discussion in the 
ulpit. The works of creation, as displaying the 
ower, Wisdom, Benevolence, Grandeur, and su- 
perintending care of the Creator —the events 
recorded in sacred and civil history, as manifesta- 
tions of the character and principles of his moral 
government—the history of nations and the revo- 
lutions to which they have been subjected, as 
illustrative of his faithfulness and retributive jus- 
tice, and of the fulfillment of ancient predictions— 
the harmony which subsists between the system 
of nature and the system of Revelation, and the 
mutual light they reflect upon each other—the 
depravity of man, and the proofs and illustrations 
of it-which are to be found in the constitution 
and operations of nature, and in the wars and 
devastations, and malignant principles which have 
prevailed in the world—the truth of Revelation, 
as displayed in its powerful and beneficent effects 
in the case of nations, families, and individuals, 
and in its transforming influence on the state of 
society and on the physical aspect of the world— 
the various active means by which society may 
be improved and regenerated, and the blessings 
of the Gospel diffused among all nations —the 
multifarious ways in which benevolence and 
general philanthropy may be made to operate in 
diffusing knowledge, counteracting misery, alle- 
viating distress, and promoting happiness among 
all ranks — the rational grounds of those moral 
laws which God has promulgated in. his word, 
which form the basis of the order and happiness 
of the moral universe,—these, and other topics 
connected with thens, in conjunction with the 
leading doctrines of Christianity, and the views 
which iBScriptures unfold of the glories of the 
Millennial era, the resurrection of the dead, the 
new heavens and earth, and the einployments and 
felicities of the future world—should be exhibited 
in a luminous and energetic manner, and illus- 
trated with all the facts and scenes which the 
physical and moral world can supply. In parti- 
cular, the duties of wractical Christianity, the 
government of the temper, the dispositions and 
principles which should be displayed amidst the 
scenes and departments of human life, the duties 
incumbent on masters, servants, parents, children, 
teachers, scholars, merchants, judges, authors, 
publishers, neighbors, and other relations in soci- 
ety, should be specifically explained and illus- 
trated. (Graphical descriptions might be given of 
the scenes of human life and the practices which 
abound in society, delineating the selfish and ma- 
lignant principles which pervade them, drawing 
them forth from their hiding-place, and portray- 
ing them before every eye, in all their contrariety 
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to the principles of the Gospel, and in all their 
repulsive features and abominations—at the same 
time showing how the spirit of Christianity ought 
to operate in every scene and department in the 
commercial, political, and religious world, and 
what delightful and harmonious effects would be 
produced, were the principles of our holy religion 
to be universally recognized in all the transac- 
tions of mankind. 

Had we a preacher endowed with the graphical 
powers of a Sir Walter Scott, with a mind imbued 
with Christian principles, and ardently desirous 
to consecrate his faculties to the advancement of 
practical Christianity—he might, by his lively 
and picturesque descriptions of the scenes of sin 
and holiness, and’ their respective effects on the 
moral world, excite attention to such subjects 
almost to as high a pitch as that celebrated novel- 
ist did to his tales of warlike encounters, and of 
knights and ferocious chieftains whose names 
ought now to descend into oblivion. Such were 
some of the inspired preachers, whose orations 
are recorded in the book of God. Such was the 
prophet Isaiah, when he proclaimed to the tribes 
of Israel the counsels of the Most High. Let us 
conceive him standing in an elevated position in 
the court of the temple, at one of the solemn 
feasts, surrounded with thousands of worshipers, 
—describing the majesty of Him “who measur- 
eth the waters in the hollow of his hand, metéth 
out heaven with the Span, and weigheth the 
mountains in scales and the hills in a balance?» 
contrasting the grandeur of Jehovah with the 
vanities of the heathen and the pitiful images of 
the idolater—portraying the destruction of aby- 
lon, and its hideous and perpetual desolations— 
depicting the riches and splendor of Tyre, and 
the doom which awaited her proud inhabitants— 
foretelling the downfall of Egypt and the utter 
confusion and despair which would seize upon all 
ranks—denouncing the wickedness and abomina- 
tions of the people of Judah—displaying the Mes- 
siah, in his character, humiliation, sufferings, 
and triumphs, and unfolding the future glories 
of his triumphant reign, when “ the Gentiles shall 
come to his light, and kings to the brightness of 
his rising,” and “all the ends of the earth shall 
see the salvation of God,”’—and we have a repre- 
sentation of a sacred orator, animated with the 
most sublime conceptions, and delivering his mes. 
sage in language calculated to arrest the attention 
of every hearer.*—The apostle Paul at Athens is 
another example.+ Standing on the summit of 
Mars bill, under the open canopy of heaven, with 
the lofty Acropolis towering behind him, with 
islands, seas, mountains, and the peerless city of 
Athens, with the Porch, the Lyceum, and the 
Grove stretched out before him, and pointing to 
the splendid temples of idolatry, and to the altar 
erected “To THR uNKNowN Gop?—he describes 
that incomprehensible Being “who dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands,” who is the Source 
of life to all beings, and who has « appointed the 
times of their existence and the boundaries of 
their habitations” — demonstrates the absurdity 
of idol-worship — proclaims the commencement 
of a new era, and the command of the Most High 
to “all men everywhere to repent”’—and declares 
the certainty of a future state, a resurrection from 
the dead, and a day when “God will judge the 
world in righteousness” by the man Christ Jesus, 
There is no doubt that in this discourse, of which 
we have only a brief summary, the apostle would 
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select all the surrounding objects,.the facts of 
history, and the scenes of nature, which could be 
made to bear on the point of discussion, in order 
to illustrate the sublime topics of his address, and 
to produce an indelible impression on the minds 
of his audience. 

We have another representation of what a 
Christian preacher ought to be, in the example of 
Messiah, the great “Teacher sent from God.”— 
Seated on a mountain, with the vault of heaven 
above him for his sounding board, he expatiates 
on the happiness of the humble, the meek, the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the peace-makers, and 
they who are persecuted for the sake of righteous- 
ness, in opposition to all the false maxims which 
had prevailed in the world; and, in a long dis- 
course, exposes the hypocritical and.corrupt prin- 
ciples of the age, and enforces the true laws of 
moral action on every class of his hearers—a dis- 
course which, if it were not recorded in the Bible 
as having been delivered by the highest authority, 
would be considered by some as a specimen of 
legal preaching. On other occasions he collected 
multitudes on the sea-shore. and addressed them 
from a ship, illustrating his heavenly doctrines 
from the sowing of seed, the tares among the 
wheat, the gradual progress of vegetation, the 
mustard-tree, the pearl of great price, and the net 
which gathered fishes of every kind. The objects 
both of the living and inanimate creation were 
presented to his. hearers, as conveying sentiments 
of instruction and piety. He inculcated upon 
them confidence in the care of Providence, from 
the birds of the air and the flowers of the field. 
“Behold the fowls of the air,’? which are now 
flying around you, “they sow not, neither do 
they reap nor gather into barns, yet your heaven- 
ly father feedeth them;” “Consider the lilies of 
the field’? growing on yonder meadow, “ they 
toil not, neither do they spin, yet Solomon, in all 
his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.”— 
Such were the subjects illustrated, and the mode 
of instruction adopted by those who were com- 
missioned from heaven to make known the will 
of God to man. How very different, both in 
matter and manner, were those simple and sub- 
lime instructions, from some of the meager meta- 
physical discourses which are frequently read in 
our churches, in a dull monotonous tone, and 
which present scarcely one well-defined or anima- 
ting idea to the majority of the hearers? And 
let the reason of every man, who acknowledges 
the Scriptures as a Divine Revelation, determine 
which of these modes of preaching is to be pre- 
ferred—whether we ought to imitate the example 
of inspired teachers, or that of fallible and erring 
men ! 

Again, the subject of the educuaiion of children, 
and the proper means to be employed for training 
them in knowledge andChristian morality, should 
occasionally form the subject of preaching. Lec- 
tures might be delivered on this subject on Sab- 
bath evenings, or on week-days, and the general 
principles and rules laid down, particularly illus- 
trating by examples taken from the existing scenes 
and practices of society. With regard to private 
or family education, I know no book that would 
serve for a better model, as to the manner in 
which such instructions should be conveyed, than 
Mr. Abbott’s “ Mother at home,”’ with all its ap- 
propriate facts and examples. Even the mere 
reading of such a book tea public audience, with 
occasional pauses, remarks, and familiar illustra- 
tions, might produce a more powerful practical 
effect than many elaborate sermons, whose object 
is merely to prove a doctrine which a single text 
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of Scripture is sufficient to establish. This is a, 
subject of paramount importance, and which has 
been too much overlooked in the business of 
Christian instruction. Most of the evils which 
abound in society may be traced to the want: of 
proper tuition in early life, under the domestic 
roof, and to the ignorance of parents and servants, 
as to the rational and moral principles on which 
instruction and family government ought to pros 
ceed. Discourses should likewise be aca 
preached on the duty of Christians devoting a con- 
siderable portion of their wealth for the promotion of 
education and universal improvement in society.— 
This is a duty. which, in the present age, is scarce- 
ly understood or appreciated; and yet, upon the 
universal attention that is paid to it will depend 
the future progress of knowledge and religion, 
and all the bright scenes to-which we look for- 
ward in the days of the Millennium. But it is 
needless to enlarge on this topic; after what has 
been stated in the preceding pages. (See p. 
136, &c.) ; 
2. The effect of preaching might be increased, 
by illustrating the facts and reasonings, connected 
with religion—in so far as they are susceptible of 
it—with sensible representations. .In describing, 
for example, the Jewish tabernacle, and its uten- 
sils, models, or pictorial representations of such 
objects, on a large scale, might be exhibited. I 
have known persons who were considered as intel- 
ligent Christians and mighty in the Scriptures, 
who appeared to have no accurate conceptions of 
such objects, and who, when the relative positions 
of the altar of the burnt-offering, the sanctuary, 
and the Holy of the Hoelies, were represented on 
paper, along with the furniture and vessels in the 
respective apartments, acquired ideas on the sub- 
ject which they never before entertained. When 
we consider the frequent allusions made to such 
objects in the writings of the prophets, in the 
Evangelical history, and particularly in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, it, cannot be a matter of mere 
indifference, that Christians should be altogether 
destitute of clear conceptions of the scenes and 
objects connected with the tabernacle in the wil- 
derness, or the temple at Jerusalem; and there are 
comparatively few individuals who are able to 
form « Jistinct picture in their minds of such ob- 
jects merely from reading the descriptions in the 
books of Moses. I have heard a preacher attempt 
to convey an idea to his hearers of the Ark of the 
Covenant, by telling them it was about the size of 
a tent-bed, and somewhat similar to it in form.— 
But it would certainly have conveyed a more pre- 
cise and accurate idea, had a large drawing or en- 
graving of it been exhibited to their view, and the 
different parts of it pointed out and explained— 
Maps, on a large scale, of Palestine, Asia Minor, 
and the countries around Judea, where the Apos- 
tles traveled to propagate the Gospel, might like- 
wise be exhibited, when the preacher is lecturing 
on the journeyings of Israel from Egypt, on the 
Evangelists, or the Acts of the Apostles, for the 
purpose of elucidating the narrations of the sacred 
historians, and showing the relations of the seve- 
ral towns and countries to which a reference or 
allusion is made; for the interest excited by these 
narratives, and some of the instructions to be de- 
rived from them, partly depend on our knowledge 
of the geographical positions and relations of the 
persons and places to which the history refers— 
Similar exhibitions might likewise occasionally be 
made of various objects alluded to in Scripture 
connected with the agriculture, antiquities, arts 
and sciences of the Eastern nations,—on a know- 
ledge of which a clear perception of the meaaing 
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and references of many passages in the propheti- 
cal and historical writings in a great measure de- 
pends. The only point to be settled is, whether 
it be proper, in any case, to introduce such sub- 
jects into the pulpit. If this point be admitted, 
then the question is, whether we ought to convey 
a clear and distinct idea of the object, or an ob- 
scure and distorted conception, or no idea at all> 

yr mere verbal descriptions can convey no dis- 

ct conceptions of the objects to which I allude. 

Some worthy Christians, [am aware, wouldbe 
apt to imagine, that such illustrations are altogeth- 
er foreign to the business of religion, and that they 
would draw aside'the mind from God and spiritual 
objects. But, I would ask, what do we know of 
religion except the notions we have acquired 
through the mediu the senses? What ideas 
have we of € t What we have derived from 
the history of his dispensations recorded in his 
word, and the contemplation of his visible works? 
Every fact contained in the Biblé embodies in it a 
description and exhibition of sensible objects, with- 
out the infdiyeition of which we could have no 


- ideas of religion at all; andthe material creation 


around us is an adumbration or sensible exhibi- 
tion of the attributes of the invisible Divinity.— 
His omnipresence and agency is manifested in ey- 
ery object we behold. Every plant and flower, as 
it springs upward to maturity, indicates the pres- 
ence and incessant operation of Him who formed 
it by his wisdom. Every ray of light descending 
from the solar orb, is an indication of the presence 
and glory of Him who is represented as dwelling 
“in light Snedaninen Were we, in reality, 
“spit lly minded,” 2 our thoughts and af- 
fections properly directed, we would see God in 
every object and in every event—in the insiru- 
ments of agriculture, by which the earth is culti- 
vated—in the microscope, which discloses to our 
view the invisible worlds of life—in the Jewish 
tabernacle, with all its furniture and utensils—in 
the history of nations, and the revolutions through 
which they have passed—in the whirlwind, the 
tempest, and the refreshing breeze—in the ver- 
dure of summer, the storms of winter, the fruits 
of harvest, and in all the beauties. and sublimities 
of earth and heaven;—and therefore, whatever ar- 
tificial representations can assist our minds in 
forming distinct conceptions of such objects must 
have a tendency to convey instruction, and to in- 
spire us with sentiments of picty and devotion. 

3. In order te diversify the topics of preaching, 
and to render it more interesting and instructive, 
the education of candles for the ministry ought 
to oral more appropriate and extensive range 
of su than that to which it has been usually 
confined. It is somewhat strange, that, in refer- 
ence to preaching, the simile has been introduced 
into our language, “as dull as a sermon.”? There 
is no class of orators that has such a multiplicity 
of sublime and interesting objects and motives at 
his command, and so extensive a range of illus- 
tration as the Christian preacher. He has the 
boundless field of the universe, in all its diversi- 
fied relations, in which to expatiate—all the scenes 
of Providence which have been displayed in every 
age since time began—eternity, past and to come, 
with all its awful and glorious realities—the ruin 
and the recovery of the fallen world—the virtues, 
miracles, death, resurrection, ascension, and glory, 
of Him who is “the image of the invisible God” 
—the operations of the Divine government in 
reference both to man and to angels—the powers 
and agencies of superior intelligences—the per- 
fections of the Deity, and the grandeur of his em- 
pire—the moral principles of the Christian system, 





and the virtues which, if practiced, would reunite 
all the tribes and families of mankind—the hopes 
and fears of human beings both in regard. to. this 
world and to the life to come—the felicity and 
glory of the Millennial church—the scenes of the 
conflagration, the general resurrection, the last 
judgment, and the happiness and employments of 
men and angels throughout an endless duration, 
—these, with all the endlessly diversified objects 
connected with them, form so many legitimate 
topics and sources of illustration to every Christian 
preacher. And yet,asermon is generally charae- 
terized as a dull and somniferous composition.—- 
If this characteristic be true, the fault lies, not in 
the-subject, and the narrow range of topics, butin 
the preacher himself. 

It is not alittle unaccountable, that the series 
of instruction through which students for the min- 
istry usually pass, is everything but adapted to 
produce intelligent and eloquent preachers of the 
Gospel. Almost the one-half of the time devoted 
to what are called philosophical studies is employed 
in the study of Latin and mere classical literature, 
while they are never introduced to the knowledge 
of those more interesting and luminous subjects 
which have a far more direct bearing on theology 
and the objects of the Christian ministry. Even 
the subjects of natural history, natural theology, 
geography, popular philosophy, and pulpit oratory, 
are seldom discussed or illustrated in the semina- 
ries where they are taught; and hence may be 
traced the limited views which are entertained re- 
specting the range of illustration on subjects of 
divinity, and the little effort which has been made 
to excel in sacred eloquence. A preacher, in so far 
as is practicable, should be a man of almost uni- 
versal knowledge. Without extensive information 
on all the subjects to which I have alluded, he 
cannot be supposed to enter with spirit and 
energy on the iilustration of such topics, or to ex- 
hibitthose graphical descriptions, and delineations 
of physical and moral scenery to which I lately 
adverted. Fhe time employed in the study of 
Latin, and classical learning, might be sufficient 
for laying the foundation of knowledge in all those 
useful departments of science and religion, which, 
when thoroughly studied in after life, would 
‘make the man of God complete, and thoroughly 
fitted for every good work.” It is little short of 
criminality to waste so much time in such studies, 
while subjects of infinitely greater importance are 
either overlooked, or altogether neglected. And, 
therefore, if we would render the Christian minis- 
try fully efficient for all the great purposes it is 
intended to accomplish, we must introduce new 
arrangements into the plan of our academical in- 
struction. In connection with Biblical criticism, 
and the study of Greek and Hebrew, in so far as 
necessary for reading the Scriptures in the original 
languages, all the branches of natural history, 
geology, geography, experimental philosophy, 
chemistry, physiology, natural theology; ancient 
and modern history, sacred, ecclesiastical, and 
civil; the progress of the arts; the physical, moral 
and political state of the nations—in short, all the 
facts which can be ascertained in reference to the 
operations of the Creator in the physical and mo- 
ral universe, ought to be studied, in so far as is 
practicable; and no one should be sent forth as a 
preacher (unlessin extraordinary cases) who has not 
a competent knowledge of such subjects.* Such 
knowledge would furnish inexhaustible sources of 

* There appears no necessity for courses of moral Philo- 
sophy in Christian colleges and academies; as every one who 
takes Revelation for his guide, finds the purest, and most 


comprehensive system of moral science explained and illus- 
trated by the sacred writers. 
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illustration on divine subjects, which would both 
arrest the attention, and increase the general know- 
ledge of the hearers of the Gospel. Ihave always 
considered it as a characteristic of a good sermon, 
which the hearers would appreciate, when an out- 
line of the leading ideas contained in it could be 
sketched on paper or canvas. We can paint the 
outlines of our Saviour’s instructions, Paul’s ser- 
mon at Athens, Moses’ farewell address to the Is- 
raelites, the speech of the Almighty addressed to 
Job, and most of the orations of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, and the other prophets. But thiscan never 
be done, unless there be interwoven with the 
texture of the discourse tangible illustrations, bor- 
rowed from the subjects to which I have alluded. 
I may just add, that every candidate for the minis- 
try should pay particular attention to the improve- 
ment of his voice and manner of delivery, so that 
he may be enabled to express his sentiments with 
a distinct articulation, and with becoming energy 
and pathos, suitable to the nature and solemnity 
of his subject,—and not, as is frequently the case, 
like a school-boy reading his lesson with a disgust- 
ing monotony. Where there is any natural or 

. acquired defect in the organs of speech, the indi- 
vidual ought to be considered as unfit for the office 
of a Christian preacher. 

4. Divine worship should be so conducted that 
praise offered to our Creator and Redeemer should 
be appropriate, and according with the dictates of in- 
gpiration. In order to this, all the subjects of 
praise should be taken directly from the sacred 
oracles, and the poetical version into which we 
throw them should embody, as nearly as possible, 
the very language of the inspired writers, and, in 
every instance, the exact sentuments.—The Scottish 
version of the Psalms of David—though contain- 
ing many doggerel rhymes, and susceptible of con- 
siderable improvement—is, perhaps, the most ac- 
cordant of any with the language and sentiments 
of the inspired penman. It is strictly coincident 
with the common version of the Bible, and where 
that version is incorrect, the poetical version is 
likewise deficient in precision and accuracy. But 
it does not appear to be incumbent upon us either 
to use the whole of the book of Psalms in our 
praises,or to confine ourselves to that selection of 
sacred poetry. The books of Moses, the book’of 
Job, the prophesies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
and Habakkuk, the Evangelists, the Epistles, and 
particularly the book of Revelation, can supply 
many appropriate passages to direct our medita- 
tions in the exercise of praise. But I would lay 
it down as a principle, that, in translating them 
into English verse, we should strictly adhere to the 
sentiments of the inspired writers, without inter- 
weaving our own paraphrases andcomments» I 
hold it as an axiom, that the inspired writers are 
the best Judges of what is proper to be addressed 
to God in praise, and that our praises ought to 
contain nothing but the pure sentiments of inspi- 
ration. In opposition to this maxim, we find In- 
dependents, Methodists, Baptists, and others, using 
collections of what are ‘termed hymns in- public 
worship, and almost discarding the book of Psalms 
as ifit were too antiquated a composition for di- 
recting Christian worship. Many of the compo- 
sitions [ allude to are vague, enthusiastic, too fa- 
miliar in their language, when addressing the 
Creator and Redeemer—in many instances exhibit 
confused and distorted.#aages of divine things, 
particularly when descanting on the joys of hea- 
ven; and their style and manner as well as some 
of their sentiments, altogether different from those 
of the prophets and apostles. T’o prefer such 
compositions in our addresses to God, to those of 
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inspired men, is little else than to “forsake the 
fountain of living waters, and to hew out broken 
cisterns that can hold no water.”” I know nota 
more glaring piece of contradiction than in the 
pertinacious use of such hymns by the denomina- 
tions alluded to, since they acknowledge no creed 
but the Scriptures; and when, in fact, there is a 
creed—in some instances not very anes | 
embodied in the hymn book. The only que 
tion to be determined is, Are inspired writers 
the best judges of what we ought to address to God, 
and ought we to be directed by them in our devo- 
tions, or by the flimsy and erring compositions of 
fallible man? Private families and individu- 
als may be left to their own feelings and discre- 
tion in this respect, but it is scarcely fair to 
impose such compositions on ap ublic: assembly. 

There is another circumstance, in the exercise 
of praise, which deserves censure, and that is, 
foolish and unmeaning repetitions. Some tunes 
used in public worship require the last line of the 
verse or stanza to be two or three times repeated, 
whether it contains:a complete sense or not; other 
tunes require halfa line to be repeated three times 
although the pause should happen to be in the 
middle of a word; so that a worshiping assembly 
chiming in with such an absurd practice, appears 
“ like children babbling nonsense in their sports.” 
Such.a practice is highly indecorous; it is little 
short of mocking the Great Object of worship; 
and were an infidel*entering an assembly when 
thus engaged, he might have some show of reason 
for declaiming on the absurdities of Christian wor- 
ship. Those who abet such a practice would do 
well to consider the import of the Apostle’s reso- 
lution, “I will sing with the spirit, and I willsing 
with the understanding also.” 

I. The Union of the Christian Church would have 
a@ tendency to promote universal improvement. 

The jealousies and mutual recriminations of 
contending sectaries constitute one pf the many 
causes which have prevented the advancement of 
society. They have prevented the harmonious 
co-operation of all ranks and parties in establish- 
ing seminaries for the instruction of the young, 
and for promoting the knowledge of religion in 
our own country and in other lands; so that so- 
ciety, instead of moving forward as one great har- 
monious body in the path of improvement, has 
been shattered into a hundred erent parties, 
each moving in its own direction, sometimes 
crossing the path of the others, sometimes advan- 
cing in an opposite ection, and sometimes 
clashing and engaging in mutual ie 8 This 
is astate of Christian society which i ch to 
be deplored, and which requires the most serious 
and solemn consideration of all denominations of 
the religious world, as to the means aycemeoere 
to be employed, and the concessions which ought 
to be made, in order to produce a cordial union 
of all who appear to be imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity. Were this desirable object nearly 
effected, numerous obstructions to the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge would be removed, and a 
new impulse given to the cause of universal im- 
provement. A broad and solid foundation might 
be laid for the universal instruction of all ranks 
in the leading truths of religion, and in every de- 
partment of useful science, without interruption 
from those sectarian interests and contentions 
which have hitherto obstructed the rearing of the 
temple of knowledge and of Christianity. Liber- 
ality of views, and a spirit for introducing improve- 
ments into the social state, would be more exten- 
sively cherished. National reformation would be 
carried forward with more vigor and effect. Po- 
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litical parties in the State—which are frequently 
based on sectarian interests and opinions—vwould 
be gradually undermined, and all who are “ right- 
hearted men”’ disposed to co-operate in every mea- 
sure that has a tendency to promote the general 
good. The influence of such a state of society 
would be powerful in procuring the enactment of 
laws congenial to the spirit of philanthropy, and 

é dictates of revelation. Missionary enterprises 
to heathen countries would be carried forward on 
a much more extensive scale, and with far greater 
energy and effect, than can now be produced by 
the separate and insulated operations of sectarian 
missions. Unity of plan and operation would be 
introduced into all such expeditions, and.a saving 
in the pecuni ns by which they are carried 
forward. Mey, fora the purposes now stated, 
would be collected with less trouble and toa much 
greater amount; perhaps not only double or treble 
the amount now furnished, but even tenfold such 
sums might be collected, were the spirit of Chris- 
tian union, and the liberal views which would 
accompany it, to pervade the whole range of the 
religious world. 

Il. The knowledge of the Scriptures might be 
promoted by illustrating various. portions of them 
with appropriate engravings. 

We have, indeed, Bibles and Commentaries of 
all sizes, from a 24mo to a folio, hawked through 
the country, “embellished”? with engravings of 
different kinds, some of them not a little expen- 
sive. But these embellishments are, for the most 
part, only fit for the amusement of children, and, 
insteadof elucidating the facts recorded in Sacred 
history, only tend to distort them. They consist 
almost wholly of pictures taken from fancy, in 
which the manners, costume, architecture, and 
rural scenery of the Eastern nations, are grossly 
misrepresented, Among these, we find views, 
connected with Jerusalem, and other cities in 
Judea, in whjch the, houses are represented with 
sloping roofs and large arched windows in the 
modern style, and the streets crowded with horses, 
and horsemen, richly caparisoned, like. knights- 
errant or modern dragoons, and holding halberds 
in their hands. The inhabitants of these coun- 
tries are represented as wearing neither shoes, 
stockings, nor sandals, but quite bare from the 
soles of the feet to the knees. In a picture of the 
baptism of Chas, he is represented as standing 
quite naked beside a small rivulet, while John the 
Baptist is standing on the other side of it, holding 
a long cross in the one hand, and pouring water 
in on the head of Christ with the other. 
eture of the T'emptation,. Christ. is repre- 
Las sitting in something like an elbow-chair, 
with bare feet, a long robe like a surplice, anda 
glory round his head, while Satan appears address- 
ing him in the attire of a modern female, standing 
oven feet, and having wings attached to 
ders. Such representations, which may 

be considered as specimens of most of our Scrip- 
’ ture prints, instead of conveying ideas of the facts 

they are intended to represent, tend only to degrade 
and caricature them. Nothing can be more foolish 
and preposterous than most of the pictures repre- 
senting the scene Scripture history, particu- 
larly in reference to the anachronisms they 
display. Burgoyne, in his Travels, notices a 
painting in Spain, where Abraham is preparing 
to shoot Isaac with a pistol, and an angel employed 
in providing that it shall miss fire! There is a 
painting, at Windsor, of Antonio Verrio, in which 
he has introduced himself to Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and Captain May, surveyor of the works, as 
spectators of Christ’s healing the sick. There 
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was in the Houghton Hall collection, Velvet Bru- 
ghels’ “Adoration of the Magi,” in which were a 
multitude of figures, all finished with the greatest 
Dutch exactness. The Ethiopian king is dressed 
in a surplice, with boots and spurs, and brings for 
a present, a@ gold model of a modern ship. Pous- 
sin’s painting of Rebecca at the well, has the 
whole back-ground decorated with Grecian archi- 
tecture. The same artist, in the picture of the 
Deluge, has painted boats, not then invented. 


Some of the Saxon painters put our Saviour, - 


Noah, Abraham, and king Edgar, all in the 
same habit. ¢ 

Many useful ideas respecting Seriptural facts 
may be communicated by means of engravings; 
but such représentations as tbose to which I 
allude, should be forever discarded from our Com- 
mentaries and family Bibles. Instead of such 
absurd exhibitions, delineations of real objects 
should be introduced, as illustrative of some of 
the facts and descriptions of Sacred history. For 
example, the plan of the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple, the altar of incense and of burnt-offering, 
the ark of the covenant, the tables of showbread, 
the golden candlesticks, the brazen laver, and 
other utensils, as described by the sacred histori- 
ans—the instruments of agriculture and of music, 
in so far as they are known, the manner of grind- 
ing corn, the plan and form of the Eastern build- 
ings, the war-chariots and battering-rams of the 
ancients—views of modern Jerusalem, with plans 
of the relative positions ‘of Mount Zion, Mount 
Calvary, Mount of Olives, the brook Kidron, &e. 
—views of Bethlehem, Nazareth, Joppa, the ruins 
of Tyre, Zidon, Babylon, and other cities men- 
tioned in Scripture, as illustrative of the fulfill- 
ment of prophesy, which may be collected from 
the embellishments contained in the works of 
modern. travelers — delineations illustrating the 
manners and customs of the Eastern nations— 
maps of Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, Assyria, Idu- 
mea, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, the islands of the 
Mediterranean, and the Roman empire, for illus- 
trating the journeyings of Jesus Christ, the travels 
of the Apostles, the route of the Israelites through 
the wilderness, and the descriptions of the ancient 
prophets. Engravings might also be given of the 
more remarkable animals, trees and flowers, to 
which allusions are frequently made in the Sacred 
writings. Such views and delineations might be 
given at an expense much less than what is gene- 
rally incurred in engraving the paltry and ficti- 
tious representations to which we have alluded; 
and they would certainly be much more conge- 
nial to the taste of intelligent readers of the Bible, 
and much more conducive to the illustration of 
the scenes described by the Sacred prophets ang 
historians. 

IV. Knowledge and moral improvement might be 
promoted by abridging the hours of labor. 

One great objection to the prosecution of 
knowledge and general improvement is founded 
on the fact, that the bulk of mankind have not 
sufficient leisure from their daily avocations for 
such purposes. ‘This is partly true in regard to 
merchants’ clerks, haberdashers, grocers, apothe- 
caries, and their apprentices and shopmen, and 
those employed in spinning-mills and several 
other manufactories. In these cases, shops are 
kept open, and persons employed from six in the 


morning until eight, and even until ten or eleven’ 


o’clock in the-evening. But there is no necessity, 
in order to carry on the business of life, that such 
long hours of labor ,and attendance on shops 
should be imposed either on masters or servants. 
All the business usually carried on in shops and 
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manufactories could be transacted, without incon- 
venience to any party, between the hours of seven 
or eight in the morning, and six in the evening, 
.if proper arrangements were made for that pur- 
pose. When onice the public is aware that certain 
shops are shut up at a particular hour, every one 
would endeavor to, supply himself with the arti- 
cles he required from such shops before that hour 
arrived; and though they were to be kept open 
until twelve at midnight, or one in the morning, 
we know, from experience, that certain individu- 
als would postpone their purchases, until these 
hours had nearly arrived. In order to prevent 
any inconvenience to society, by the shops, of 
bakers, grocers, apothecaries, or others, being 
closed at an early hour, an arrangement might be 
made to have one shop of every class kept open 
to a later hour, in every street or district of a 
town, so that, on any unforeseen emergency, arti- 
cles of provisions, groceries, medicines, &c., might 
be procured. Every shopkeeper of this descrip- 
tion would, of course, have his turn, in succes- 
sion, of keeping open his shop during these extra 
hours, and of reaping, in rotation, the additional 
profits that might accrue, so that, in the course 
of a year or less, all would find themselves on an 
equal footing in regard to.the quantity of busi- 
ness transacted, and the advantages gained, by 
keeping open in rotation their shops until later 
hours. 

There is nothing to hinder the immediate adop- 
tion of such arrangements, but that spirit of jea- 
lousy which too much prevails among persons of 
the same profession, and which preventsa friendly 
intercourse among them for concerting measures 
for the good of the whole. A few obstinate and 
sélfish characters, in the spirit of contradiction, 
would, doubtless, set themselves in opposition to 
such regulations; but as their sordid and avari- 
cious views would be apparent to every one, they 
would soon be despised and deserted by the re- 
spectable portion of the community, and would 
suffer the natural consequences which almost 
invariably flow from selfishness and avarice. 
There is no man who, in such a case, sets him- 
self in opposition to the general good of a com- 
munity, that ought to be regarded as a Christian; 
as such conduct is directly opposed to the precept 
which enjoins us “to love our neighbor as our- 
selves,” and “to look not merely on our own 
things, but also on the things of others.’ Such 
an arrangement, while it could be injurious to 
none, would be highly beneficial to all. It would 
afford leisure for public, private, and domestic 
intercourse—for attending philanthropic associa- 
tions, or lectures on any branch of useful know- 
ledge—for improving their minds in wisdom and 
virtue—for instructing their children, and enjoy- 
ing the sweets of domestic intercourse—and for 
taking an active part in all those schemes which 
tend to promote the best interests of society. In 
particular, it would afford an opportunity to mer- 
chants’ clerks, shopmen, apprentices, and others, 
of attending societies, lectures, schools, or other 
seminaries of instruction, for improving both 
their intellectual and moral powers—for want of 
which opportunities many young persons of this 
description ‘rise up to manhood in comparative 
ignorance, and easily: slide into the paths of folly 
and intemperance. But, before such an arrange- 
ment is effected, it would%e pteviously requisite 
that seminaries, such as those formerly suggested, 
be established, for promoting the instruction of 
the classes to which I allude, so that their evening 
hours: may not be spent in sloth or licentiousness. 


In regard to weavers, masons, tailors, carpenters, | 
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mill-spinners, and common laborers, eight hours 
a day employed in labor; instead of ten or eleven, 
might be sufficient for all the purposes of society. 
Since the invention of modern machinery, a 
much greater quantity of labor than formerly 
can be effected in the same time. It appears to 
me, that the Governor of the world, in permitting 
such inventions for facilitating the provess of 
manufactures, evidently intends thereby that the 
period of human labor should be abridged, in order 
to afford scope to all classes of society for mental, 
moral, and religious improvement, and in orde1 
to prepare the way for that period when “the 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth.’ It 
ought, therefore, to be considered as a misappli- 
cation of machinery when it is employed chiéfly 
for the purpose of cniching and agerandizing a 
few individuals, while the mechanic and laborer 
are deprived both of the physical and moral ad- 
vantages which it was intended to produce. 

V. Knowledge might be promoted bya proper 
direction of public amusements. 

There can be no impropriety, at certain inter- 
vals, of gratifying the mass of society with an 
exhibition of public amusements. But such 
amusements should always. be blended, if possi- 
ble, with moral and intellectual instruction —be 
congenial to the.dignity and the high destination 
of man—and ought never to interfere with the 
purity of Christian morals. We have public 
amusements of various descriptions, such as stage- 
plays, balls, masquerades, horse-racing, cock-fight- 
ing, bull-baiting, equestrian feats and exhibitions, 
tricks of legerdemain, dipe-dencing, &c. &es; but 
most, if not all, of these, have an immoral ten- 
dency, and some of them are inconsistent with 
humanity, and degrading to the character of man. 
Instead of such trifling and demoralizing amuse- 
ments, such exhibitions as the following might be 
adopted:—l. Air Balloons, of ‘a pretty large size, 
which might be sent up into the atmosphere either 
with or without living beings, and-might be ren- 
dered subservient for investigating atmospherical | 
phenomena, the different currents and electrical 
states of the air, and other particulars. At the 
same time, descriptions and explanations.might be 
given to the assernbled multitude, of the nature 
of balloons, the principle on which they ascend, 
the mode of inflating them, the facets which have 
been ascertained by means of them in regard to 
the upper, regions of the atmosphere, the nature 
and use of the parachute, and various. details in 
relation to aerial navig: —2. Panoramas, or 
perspective exhibitions, on a large scale, aecion 
and modern buildings, cities, towns, ranges of 
mountains, sea-ports, voleanoes, grottoes, roman- 
tic rural scenery, and whatever is grand, beauti- , 
ful, and interesting, in the scenes of Nature and 
Art. Such panoramic scenes, while they uld 
not fail to gratify every spectator, bs aol rid 
to thé mind ideas which could not be derived 
from any other source, except the actual view of 
the objects represonted.—3. Camera obscuras, on 
a large scale, constructed in'the manner formerly 
described (p. 96). If these were constructed 
with large lenses of twenty or thirty feet focal 
distance, their magnifying paper, on distant ob- 
jects, would be equal to that of a telescope mag- 
nifying from thirty to about fifty times, which 
would show the distant scenery of a country 
with great minuteness, and people, sheep, and 
other animals, at the distance of many miles, 
while more than a score of persons at one time 
might contemplate sucha scene. 4. T'elescopes, 
constructed of a single convex lens, or a concave 
speculum ‘of a Idng focal distance, for example, 
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from twenty-five to forty feet, might be fixed in 
vertain positions, so that several individuals at 
the same time might perceive.their effect on dis- 
tant objects. Sir W. Herschel informs us that, 
by looking with his naked eye on the speculum 
of his forty feet telescope, without the interposi- 


tion of any lens or mirror, he perceived distinctly 
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one of the satellites of Saturn; so that such an 
instrument would present a brilliant view either 
of the moon or of terrestrial objects. ‘The man- 
ner of looking at objects with such an instrument 
is represented above, where A B represents a con- 
cave mirror or speculum of along focal distance, 
C the focal point, a little within which several 
spectators might stand with their faces to the 
speculum, and view the distant objects behind 
them. Were A Ba large convex lens of a simi- 
lar foeus, the spectators could stand in a similar 
position and view the objects before them.— 
5. Philosophical and Chemical experiments, of va- 
rious descriptions, on a large scale, might be ex- 
hibited—such as the explosion of a bladder full 
of oxygen and hydrogen gas, by means of an 
electric spark, which produces a tremendous 
sound—the breaking of a piece of glass or blad- 
der, or a large square bottle, by the pressure of the 
atmosphere—the burning of charcoal or phospho- 
rus in oxygen gas, which produces a most bril- 
liant illumination—the ascent of turpentine, when 
tinged of a red color, through water in long glass 
tubes, which produces a beautiful effect— the 
burning of spirits of wine, after having been 
boiled, which produces an extensive and beautiful 
jet or spou re—the Chinese lights,* and an 
indefinite variety of similar striking experiments, 
all of which might, | same time, be familiarly 
explained. * a 

oe might be made either in large 
halls, in squares, or in open areas in the neighbor- 








* The Chinese lights are produced by the following com- 
position:—Take twelve parts of niter, five and a half of 
sul , one-half of orpiment, one-half of indigo, one-half 
of. wder, all finely pounded and intimately mixed. 
When this composition is set fire to by a burning match, it 
produces a most splendid illumination. In the 1814, 
hen peace with France was proclaimed, a frien mine, 
t the request of the magistrates of Paisley, got a large 
quantity of this composition prepared, which was ignited 
on the parapet which surrounded the spire of the High 
Church of that town, and which burned for more than half- 
an-hour, producing t! 


most brilliant illumination over all 
the town, and was 


ject of curiosity at Glasgow, about 
eight miles distant would be visible from elevated 
situations, more thai irty miles distant. Such was the 
splendor of the light, that the. birds rose from their nests, 
and flew around it, as if it had been the rising sun. At 
the same time, a balloon, made of the allantois of a calf, 
was sent up into the atmosphere, and a number of large 
oladders, filled with oxygen and hydrogen gas, were explo- 
ded, by being held in the Chinese lights, which produced 
sounds that were heard over all the town. The composition 
expended on this occasion, cost about ten pounds; but a 
quantity sufficient for a common experiment may be pro- 
cured for two or three shillings, 
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hood of towns, according to the nature of the 
exhibition; and ‘his Beet instrumental music might 
accompany them, and might occasionally be enli- 
vened by the surrounding multitudes joining in 
unison with their voices. The expense of such 
exhibitions would be far less than the sums gene- 
rally wasted in the encouragement of horse~ 
racing, theatrical diversions, and similar amuse~ 
ments, and, while they tended to increase rational 
information, and to gratify the principle of cu- 
riosity, would be much more congenial to the 
taste of intelligent minds. There are certain 
towns in this country whose magistrates give, 
from the public funds, more than a hundred 
guineas annually for the encouragement of. horse- 
races, beside the expenses connected with the 
various preparations and erections deemed neces 
sary on such occasions. Such sums, along with 
a small contribution from each individual (for 
example, an English penny or two-pence), would, 
in general, be adequate to defray the expenses of 


such exhibitions. 

VI. Knowledge and rational enjoyment might 
be increased by erecting observatories in every town 
and populous village. 

These observatories might be furnished, not 
only with some of the best achromatic telescopes 
for viewing terrestrial and celestial objects, but 
likewise with several articles of philosophical ap- 
paratus, and specimens of natural history. In 
studying the science of the heavens, there is 
nothing more gratifying to those who have ac- 
quired a relish for this subject, than to view the 
telescopic objects described by astronomers, such 
as the moons and belts of Jupiter, the rings of 
Saturn, the crescent of Venus, the mountains 
and vales of the moon, the nebule, the double 
stars, and other interesting celestial phenomena. 
Such views tend to produce a higher relish for 
astronomical studies and rational investigations; 
and no pictorial representations can serve as a 
substitute, or convey the same ideas as actual 
observations by good instruments. But the ma- 
jority of yational inquirers and of the community 
at large are deprived of such views on account 
of the expense of such instruments. An estab- 
lishment of this kind might be ‘set on foot, either 
by a grant of money from a public fund, or by 
subscription. All the instruments requisite, in 
the first instance, would be, a large achromatia 
telescope.for viewing celestial phenomena, and an 
equatorial tclescope, for illustrating practical as- 
tronomy, and viewing the stars and planets in the 
day-time. These might be purchased for about 
forty guineas (see article Astronomy, pp. 88-89), 
and if an hundred and twenty individuals were 
to co-operate in such an undertaking, the sub- 
scription would be only seven shillings to each, 
and, if an additional subscription of about two 
shillings a-year were paid, in the course of a few 
years the apparatus might be considerably in- 
creased. One special advantage arising trom the 
universal establishment of observatories would be, 
that the true time might always be accurately as- 
certained, and. the public clocks regulated accord- 
ingly—on which circumstance depends, in certain 
cases, the determining of the altitude of certain 
atmospherical phenomena, such as a fiery meteor, 
or a luminous arch, when seen by different obser- 
vers in places distant from each other. 

VIL. The improvement of towns, villages, and 
roads, is intimately connected with the advance- 
ment of society. 

There are few circumstances in the state of 
society which exhibit the folly and depravity of 
man in a more striking point of view, than the 
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state of most of the cities and towns of Europe, 
and other parts of the world—not even ex- 
cepting the British empire. In some of our cities 
we have palaces, churches, colleges, and public 
buildings of the most magnificent description, 
while the great mass of the population around are 
living in miserable habitations in narrow dirty 
lanes, which are seldom or never visited by the 
rays of the sun, or the refreshing breeze. In the 
High street of Edinburgh and its environs, which 
contain ‘a greater number of human habitations 
than any other spot of the same extent on the 
surface of the globe, the inhabitants appear to be 
huddled together like so many rabbits in their 
cells. The houses are from five to eight and ten 
stories high, with numerous narrow lanes or closes, 
from four to six feet wide, branching from the 
street, and running down,a great extent toward a 
hollow on each side. In these closes thee is 
neither light norspure air, but a continual gloom 
and noisome exhalations; and the physical filth 
and darkness which abound are generally emblems 
of the morai pollution and scenes of depravity 
which are too frequently exhibited in such habita- 
tions. Such abodes are incompatible, not only 
with physical comfort, but with any attempts at 
improvement in knowledge; and it is a kind of 
degradation to the nature of man, that any hu- 
man beings ee be doomed to spend their lives 
in such wretched habitations. It tends, not only 
to debase the moral character, but to prevent the 
expansion of the human intellect. Instead of an 
extensive landscape adorned with flowers and 
verdure, and the view of the expansive canopy 
of heaven—the inmates of such dwellings, for 
months and years, have nothing presented to the 
eye but a dead murky wall bespattered with filth, 
which confines the range of their vision within 
the compass of a few feet, and prevents them 
from becoming acquainted even with the common 
scenes of nature. What has been now stated 
“ will apply in a greater or less degree to almost all 
our cities and large towns, and even to some of 
our villages. Were we to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances which led men thus to immure them- 
selves in gloomy holes and corners, like bats and 
owls, we should doubtless find that the abomina- 
ble system of warfare has been one of the chief 
causes of the evil of which we complain. Man, 
living at enmity with his fellow-man, judged it 
expedient to surround his habitations with a huge 
wall for protection against the inroads of his 
hostile neighbors;—and the problem to be solved, 
in this case seems to have been, “In how small a 
space can we compress the greatest number of 
inhabitants, so that our wall and fortifications 
shall cost us the least trouble and expense?”’ Small 
towns and villages which were afterward built, 
and which required no fortifications, copied the 
plan and dimensions of their streets from fortified 
towns, and thus the whole of our cities, towns, 
and villages have been bungled and deranged. 
Great cities, especially when ill-planned, may 
be considered as great evils. The Creator evi- 
dently intended that the population of the globe 
should be more equally distributed than it is at 
present. We are told that “He created it not in 
vain, but formed it to be inhabited.” But, how 
monstrous a disproportion is there in the distribu- 
tion of its population, whey we find ‘a mass of 
human beings, as in Londn, compressed into a 
space of little more than 20 square miles, and a 
similar mass, in another part of the same island, 
spread over an extent of 20,000 square miles! 
There appears to be no reason, except in a very 
few cases, why any city should extend beyond a 
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population of a hundred thousand inhabitants; 
and a city containing such a population should 
occupy five times the area that it does at present. 
Towns distributed at nearly. equal distances over 
the face of a country, would be of far more 
importance for the general improvement of society 
than a few crowded cities with an overgrown 
population, and more conducive to the health and 
morals of the inhabitants. There is one circum-~ 
stance that characterizes almost all our cities, 
towns, and villages, except in some recent in- 
stances; and that is, the extreme narrowness of the 
streets, some of which do not exceed 15 or 20 feet 
in width. Even in the United States of America, 


%, 


where the towns have been more recently~built, g° 


Broadway, in New York, h is so much 
celebrated, and which is three miles in length, is 
only 80 feet broad, and most of the other streets 
are considerably narrower. Most of the streets in 
Philadelphia are little more than 50 feet broad, 
except Broad street and Market street, the latter 
being 100, and the former 113 feet in breadth. 
Most of the smal! towns, however, in the Nor- 
thern States, such as New-Haven, Northampton, 
and others, are described by travelers as having 
broad streets and spacious squares, and remarkable 
for their cleanliness and beauty. In Great Britain, 
most of the streets, especially in seaport towns, 
are wretchedly narrow and dirty. In North- 
Shields, county of Northumberland, the main 
street is neatly a mile long, hut so narrow ole 
many places two carriages cannot pass eac ler. 
The New Town of Edinburgh, which contains 
the most spacious and elegant streets of any city 
in Europe, is disgraced with two or three long 
narrow streets, not above one-fourth the breadth 
of the others, intended for the residence of the 
lower classes; as if they had no right to enjoy a 
free light, pure air, and a cheerful prospect, as 
well as their superiors——The folowing hints are 
suggested in relation to the improvement of towns 
and villages; though I have no hope of living to 
see them realized in my native country. 

1. Most of our crowded towns should be demo- 
lished, or at least their streets ought to be widened, 
at an average three times their present breadth. 
Extravagant as this proposal may ar, there is 
nothing that stands in the way 0 ccomplish- 
ment but selfishness and avarice. the promo- 
tion of the comfort and happiness of our species 
were the great object of our ambition, all difficul- 
ties would soon evanish, and all ie an 
would speedily be removed; and why ¢ il our- 
selves Christians, if this object is not kept in view? 
—92. No street in any town or village should be 
less than 80 feet wide. In large towns, where 
the houses are above two or three stories in hight, 
the rsa should not be less than 100 or et 


and formed on more expansive plans than i 
Europe, this evil is found 1a ex The street ~ 
rhic 


in breadth.—3. Narrow lanes and closes, of all 
descriptions, ought to be forever banished from 
all our towns and cities—4. The practice of 
sinking stories below the level of a street, unless 
for cellars, should be laid aside. It has become 
an almost universal practice in Edinburgh, and 
other towns, especially in g | houses, to have 
a sunk story for the kitchen and servant’s rooms, 
as if they were unworthy of enjoying free light 
and pure air, and their health in no danger from 
the dampness of such apartments. There is 
something absurd and preposterous in being at 
the expense of digging a hole for the under story 
of a house, when a kitchen and laundry could be 
built behind the house, on the level of the street, 
which would bé more convenient and salubrious 
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5. Houses might be built with flat roofs, with a 


parapet surrounding them, breast high, which 
would form a promenade for families in towns, 
where they would enjoy an airing and a prospect of 
surrounding objects, without removing from their 
own dwellings. It would also serve for drying 
clothes, contemplating the heavens, and various 
other purposes. In Eastern countries, where the 
houses are constructed with flat roofs, they form 
the sleeping places of the family during the sum- 
mer months. The rain that falls upon them might 
be so conducted as to supply every family with 
water for washing and cooking victuals. — 6. 


Squares, erescents, or octagonal spaces, should be |. 


appropriated in different parts of a town, for 
bazaars, or shops where all kinds of merchandise 
should be sold; each shop having an apartment 
or two connected with it, for the temporary ac- 
commodation of a family.—7. The streets more par- 
ticularly appropriated for dwelling-houses, should 
have verandas or garden-plots in front of the 
houses on each side, diversified with shrubs, 
flowers, and evergreens, and, at certain regular 
distauces, a few forest trees, so that the street, 
although 80 feet’broad, would require only about 
40 feet of pavement.—8. In every large city, 
open spaces, within the city, should be set apart 
for pleasure walks for the citizens, and diversified 
with trees, evergreens, shrubs, seats, and bowers 
for shelter from the heat or rain. In small towns, 
such rural walks should be formed to go quite 
round them.—9. A square plot of meadow ground, 
at each end of a town, might be set apart for 
public meetings, amusements, or exhibitions, 
which might also serve for grazing, bleaching, 
promenading, and other purposes—10. Certain 
streets might be allotted for houses of one or two 
stories, for the accommodation of those who have 
it not in their power to occupy more stately man- 
sions, so as to preserve uniformity in every street; 
but such streets should be equally broad, and 
adorned in the same manner as the other streets. 
—l1. Between the different streets should be 
garden-plots for every family, and accommoda- 
tion for washing and bleaching, as also for erecting 
workshops for smiths, carpenters, weavers, &c., 
wherever they are required —12. Encouragement 
should be given in the neighborhood of large 
towns, and throughout the country at large, for 
building towns on such plans, and for transform- 
ing our present hamlets and villages into more 
convenient and pleasant places of residence. If 
mankind were united by the bonds of Christian 
affection, and if all were as anxious to promote 
the happiness of their fellow-men, as the greater 
part are to hoard up wealth and riches which 
they can never enjoy, all the improvements now 
suggested could easily be accomplished within 
the ove of a few years, or, at furthest, within 
the limits of the next generation. But so Jong as 
avarice sways its scepter over the human breast, 
no extensive improvement, either in knowledge, 
religion, or physical comfort can be effected. 

The following engraving exhibits a plan of a 
town of a moderate size, which, with a few modi- 
fications, according to circumstances, might be 
copied, in the ation of new towns and 
villages. In this plan all the streets cross one 
another in right angles, and are supposed to be at 
least 80 feet broad. In the center there is a 
circular space about 240 feet diameter, from 
which four streets diverge to each quarter of the 
town. The central part of this circle might be 
formed into a bowling green, diversified with 
shrubs and flowers; or a circular tower might be 
erected in the midst of it to overtop the surround- 
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ing buildings, on the top of which a large camera 
obscura and some telescopes might be placed, for _ 
the purpose of surveying the heavenly bodies, or 
the surrounding country. The four openings 
into this circular space might be about 40 feee 
wide, or half the breadth of the streets, whicl. 
would afford the houses at each end of the fou 
crescents a commanding view, not only of th 


Public Walk. © 
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interior of the circle, but of the whole street in 
both directions. Instead of a circle, an octagon, if 
judged more convenient, might be adopted— 
Directly opposite this central circle, on the north 
and south extremities of this town, are two 
squares, each of whose sides is about 170 feet 
long, and at the east and west extremities two 
crescents, about 360 feet diameter. In each of 
the squares, and in the middle part of the cres- 
cents, a church or other public building might be 
erected; and the entrance to these squares, &c., 
from the country, might be by a broad arch-way 
under one of the buildings. The principal shops 
might be placed, and the principal business of the 
town transacted, in the squares, crescents, and 
central circle. The spaces between the backs of 
the houses in the different streets might be set 
apart either fur gardens, washing-houses, or work- 
shops for, the different mechanical professions. 
These spaces should be from 120 to 150 feet wide. 
A walk should be made to go round the whole 
town, decorated with trees, shrubs, and bowers; 
and on-each side of the town should be a large 
common or bleaching-green. The extent of such 
a town would be about a mile anda quarter in 
circumference, but might be indefinitely extended 
according to circumstances. Such a town would 
undoubtedly be much more commodious, pleasant, 
and salubrious than most of the small towns and 
villages that now exist. 

VIII. Knowledge might be bac at a cheap 
rate by means of -itinerating libraries—Of late 
years small libraries have been established in most 
of our populous villages, and in connection with 
christian: churches; but the want of sufficient 
funds prevents the purchase of such a variety of 
books as is sufficient to keep alive the attention for 
any number of years. In the year 1817, the 
plan of itinerating libraries was suggested by Mr. 
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ITINERATING LIBRARIES. 


Samuel Brown of Haddington, and, under his 


» auspices, was commenced in Hast Lothian and the 


neighboring districts. The object is, “to furnish 
all the towns and villages of the country with 
libraries of useful books, and to plant them at 
such distances that no individual may be more 
remote from one than a mile and a half.’’ “The 
books are formed into divisions of fifty volumes 
each. One of these divisions is stationed in a 
place for two years, and the books are issued to 
all persons above twelve years of age who will 
take proper care of them. After that period it is 
removed to another town or village, and a new 
division is sent in ‘its room, which after other two 
years is again exchanged for another.’’? By this 
means a perpetual succession of new books is 
introduced into each town and village, the princi- 
ple of novelty is gratified, and the interest of the 
readers kept alive. The books are kept for a few 
years for the use of annual subscribers of five 
shillings. They are afterward formed into divi- 
sions of fifty volumes, and are lent the first year 
for one penny a volume Gpprided it is not kept 
longer than one month), and gratis the second.—- 
One of the principal features of these libraries is 
their cheapness.’ A single library of fifty volumes, 
with book-case, catalogue, labels, advertisements, 
and issuing books may be procured for about 
£10 at an average, as they are purchased on the 
most economical plan. Were a British and For- 
eign Itinerating Library Society established in 
London, that could raise £10,000 annually, it is 
calculated that, in conjunction with the small 
sums furnished by the readers, there could be es- 
tablished, in the course of twenty years, a library 
for every 524 persons in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, taking the population at twenty millions; 
and in twenty-five years, for every 294 persons, 
which would be a complete supply for the wants 
of the whole population. - And what would such 
a sum be to the British government, which is ex- 
travagant enough to waste twenty times that sum 
every year in bestowing pensions on those who 
neither deserve them nor stand in need of them? 
The great object of these libraries is to. promote 
the interests of religion, in connection with the 
study of history, biography, voyages and travels, 
and all the popular and useful branches of sci- 
ence. They have been supported and patronized 
by the most respectable persons in the country, 
and have met with almost unprecedented success. 
They have been introduced into several other 
counties in Scotland and Ireland, and in some of 
the West India islands, and even in South Africa. 
The number of volumes connected with the East 
Lothian itinerating libraries now amounts to 
nearly three thousand. In some of the divisions 
every volume has been issued about 120 times, 
and many of them much oftener. Mr. Brown, 
who has directed and superintended these libraries 
for eighteen years, deserves the thanks of his 
country for his benevolent and unremitting ex- 
ertions.* In several cities and towns in America, 
such as Philadelphia and Albany, libraries have 
been established for the use of apprentices, both 
male and female. ‘The Apprentices’ Library in 
Philadelphia contains above 8000 volumes. AlI- 
though well selected libraries are of immense 
importance for the diffusion of knowledge, yet 





* Mr. S. Brown is ason of the Rev. John Brown, of Had- 
dington, well known as the auth’ of the “ Self-Interpreting 
Bible,” “ Dictionary of the Bible,” “System of Divinity,” 
and many other works. His exertions, and the beneficial 
effects which have flowed from them, show how much even 
an individual engrossed in an extensive business has it in 
his power to perform, when his aims are directed to promote 
the good of mankind, 
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no person, who has it in his power to purchase 
a few good books occasionally, ought to confine 
his reading to the books of a public library ; but 
in conjunction with the use of such books, should 
endeavor to furnish himself with selections of 
some of the best standard books in the language, 
which he may study at leisure, and to which he 
may immediately refer for any particular informa- 
tion of which he is desirous. Every general rea- 
der should, if possible, be furnished with an English 
Dictionary, a portable Encyclopedia, a summary 
of universal history, and some of the best sys- 
tems of popular science. 

IX. Knowledge might be promoted by deline- 
ations and inscriptions on various articles of 
furniture. 

We have, for example, many kinds of bowls, 
drinking vessels, &c., made of porcelain or earthen- 
ware, on which many foolish inscriptions and de- 
vices are engraved. We have likewise carpets, 
bed-curtains, handkerchiefs, &c., on which groups 
of fantastic figures, and various distorted represen- 
tations of natural and artificial objects are depict- 
ed, which serve no purpose but that of exhibiting 
a gaudy show. - Now, if, instead of such paltry 
devices, moral sentimentsand maxims, pithy say- 
ings, and sentences descriptive of certain histori- 
cal and scientific facts, such as those formerly 
specified (pp. 58, 159), were inscribed on the ar- 
ticles to which | allude, useful hints might be 
communicated and rendered familiar wherever we 
turned our eyes, and might occasionally suggest 
topics for useful conversation. In like manner, 
were real objects in nature and art depicted on 
china-ware, drinking vessels, printed cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, window-curtains, carpets, and similar 
articles, in place of the fantastical figures usually 
delineated, which have no prototypes in nature, 
a considerable fund of information might in this 
way be imparted. For pictures, when true to 
nature and correctly delineated, convey useful 
knowledge as well as books, and sometimes in a 
more pleasant and rapid manner ; and there is no 
more difficulty in engraving real objects than in 
depicting the distorted and fantastic objects which 
are usually represented; and in course of time, 
every rational person would be induced to consid- 
er everything as beautiful which is really useful. 
In following out these suggestions, we might have 
paper hangings and carpets diversified with maps 
of the world and of particular countries—bed and 
window curtains adorned with public buildings, 
landscapes, views of caverns, grottos, volcanic 
mountains, cataracts, steam-carriages, air-pumps, 
telescopes, foreign trees, shrubs, and animals— 
our plates, tea-cups and saucers decorated with 
miniature pictures of similar objects, accompanied 
with wise sayings, immutable truths and short 
statements of important facts. In this way a 
fund of sententious wisdom, in connection with 
views of interesting scenery, might be introduced 
into every family; which would tend to excite in- 
quiry, to lead to improving conversation, and to 
deter from the pursuit of vicious and criminal 
courses. A king was said to have been saved 
from being poisoned by his cup-bearer, by the 
following motto engraved Te cup which con- 
tained the poison, “ Never begin any action of 
which thou hast not well considered the end.”’— 
It is evident, that the above hints might be re- 
duced to practice with as much ease and cheap- 
ness, as silly and licentious inscriptions and clum- 
sy castles in the air; and that almost every article 
of dress and furniture, every garden-bower, and 
every rural and architectural decoration, might in 
this way be rendered subservient to human 
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knowledge and improvement; provided society 
would give encouragement to such devices. But, 
hitherto, the foolish and depraved tharacte? of 
man has displayed itself in this as well as almost 
every other department of his actions. 

X. The improvement of society requires that 
changes and alterations be made in many of our 
established laws, regulations, and customs. 

The laws and practices to which I allude are so 
numerous, that I shall mention only two or three 
asa specimen. 1. All taxes connected with the 
diffusion of knowledge should be wholly and forever 
abolished. These include taxes on the materials 
and the manufacture of paper, which, beside di- 
rectly adding to the price of*this-article, are found 
to be extremely vexatious to the manufacturer, 
and prevent him from getting his articles rapidly 
conveyed to the market—taxes on newspapers, 
engravings, pamphlets, periodical works, and ad- 
vertisements of books and other articles of trade— 
and taxes, too, in the shape of entering books in 
“Stationers’ Hall,’’ depriving the author or pub- 
lisher of thirteen copies of his work, however 
valuable and expensive, which in certain cases 
will amount to the sum of £200 or £300. Were 
these and all other taxes connected with literature 
abolished, and an economical mode of printing 
adopted, books might be purchased at little more 
than one-half of their present price. In this 
connection, too; it may be stated, that the charges 
demanded for the insertion of advertisements of 
books in newspapers, magazines, and other peri- 
odicals, are extravagantly high, and add, in no 
inconsiderable degree, to the price of literature. 
In nase ee the tax on newspapers there 
are only 30 millions of them circulated, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which is but the one twenty- 
fifth part of the number circulated in the United 
States of America, which contain little more than 
half the population of the British empire. In 
England there is only one newspaper to 46,000 
inhabitants. —2. The postage of letters should be 
greatly reduced. The conveyance of letters is 
scarcely a fair subject of taxation, if we wish to 
facilitate the interchange of sentiment and friend- 
ship among mankind. It tends to prevent the 
poor man from corresponding with his friends 
and relatives at a distance—-to prevent communi- 
cations being sent to periodicals—and t8 abridge 
the correspondence of men of literature and sci- 
ence, some of whom have very little money to 
spare. I have known persons of this description 
taxed in this way, to the amount of three or four 
shillings, and even of half-a-guinea in one day, 
when such sums were imperatively required for 
procuring the necessaries of life-—It is likewise 
unfair and absolutely unjust, that the inhabitants 
of villages, who are generally poorer than those 
‘in town should pay more for letters and news- 
papers than others. While a person in a large 
town receives a daily newspaper from London 
gratis, the villager, only four miles farther distant, 
pays for the conveyance of the same paper, twenty- 
six shillings a year, beside paying an additional 
penny for all his letters.* The postage of letters 
should be so regulated that all may enjoy an equal 
benefit—that every facility may be afforded for 
transmitting them to foreign countries, whether 
belonging to the British dominions or not,—and 
the charge for letters and packages should be no 
more than what is sufficient to defray all the expenses 
of the Post-office establishment; as is the case in 
the United States of America. Under certain 
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regulations all proof-shects of any work sent to 
the author for corrections should be free of postage. 
In these and many other respects our Post-oflice 
regulations require a thorough investigation and 
amendment.*+—3,. The names of ships and steam- 
vessels should be painted in large characters on 
the most conspicuous parts of these vehicles. If 
the names of ships are intended to distinguish 
them from each other, it appears preposterous 
and truly ridiculous, to have the name depicted 
on the lower part of the stern, which always 
stands in an oblique position, and which is seldom 
or never seen, when approaciging another vessel 
or toward the shore. If the name of a vessel 
were painted in large characters on each side of 
the bow, it might be distinguished by a good tele- 
scope at the distance of four or five miles, whereas 
it is sometimes difficult to read the name of a 
vessel on the stern at the distance of a few yards. 
As it is interesting in many cases, not only to the 
owners of ships, but to those who have friends 
and relatives on board, to be able to distinguish 
any particular vessel, when it first makes its ap- 
pearance, the hint now given cannot be deemed 
altogether unimportant.—4. The practice of pay- 
ing waiters, chambermaids; boot-boys, and hostlers 
at inns, servant-maids, &c., at private houses, 
and guards and postillions in stage-coaches, 
should be universally discarded—as creating 
unnecessary trouble and expense to travelers, and 
fostering a spirit of meanness, impudence, and 
avarice, in the persons occupying such situations. 
It would be conducive both to the moral and 
pecuniary interests of all parties concerned, were 
such customs abolished. Mr. Stuart informs us, 
that no such custom prevails in the Northern 
States of America, and that it would be consi- 
dered in almost every instance as an insult, to 
offer such persons a gratuity for performing their 
duty. This absurd and degrading practice has 
been handed down to us by the aristocracy, the 
servants of whom are always on the watch for 
gratuities from strangers and visitors. A literary 
gentleman, Dr. » who had frequently been 
invited to dine with Lord , Was one da 

accosted by his lordship, and asked why he had 
not'for a long time past complied with his invita- 
tion to dinner? “Why,” replied the doctor, 
“because I cannot afford it; I can dine at my 
own apartments for less than two shillings, but 
when I dine with your lordship it costs me at 
least five shillings—every one of your servants, 
at my departure, holding out his hand, and ex- 
pecting a half-crown or a shilling at least to be 
given him.””—5. Another abominable custom 
which prevails at public meetings, and which 
should be discarded, is, hissing and groaning at 
certain speakers, or at the sentiments they ex- 
press. A hiss or a groan may display the malig- 
nity of those who utter it, and their antipathy to 
the opinions expressed, but it never embodies a 
reason or an argument to confute the speaker, or 
convince the audience of the futility of his senti- 
ments. In all deliberative assemblies, every 
speaker who conducts himself with decorum 
should be listened to without interruption, and 
facts and arguments brought forward to confute 
his positions, if they be untenable. To attempt 
to put down a speaker by hisses or groans is 
inconsistent with the dignity of an assembly of 
rational beings—is characteristic of a rabble, or a 
company of boors, rather than an assemblage of 
men of intelligence—and generally indicates the 











* Here I allude to the Penny posts lately established in 
most of our villages, 
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*In America the postage for any distance under 300 
miles, is 5 cents; over 300 miles, 10 cents, 
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weakness of the cause which such eonduct is in- 
tended to support—é6. Our civil and criminal 
codes require to be simplified and re-modeled, and 
formed on the principles of equity and natural jus- 
tice. Many of their enactments are repugnant 
to reason and religion, and inconsistent with the 
dictates of philanthropy and common sense, and 
with the spirit of an enlightened age. The ez- 
pense of law processes, as. presently conducted, 
amounts to a.prohibition of a poor man’s obtain- 
ing justice in any case where he has suffered an 
injury; and the multiplicity of statutes and pre- 
cedents, the vagueness of their language, and the 
unintelligible jargon of terms and phrases con- 
nected with them, frequently lead to almost inter- 
minable litigations, until the whole value of the 
subject in dispute is more than expended, and the 
litigants reduced to poverty. Our civil code re- 
quires to be canceled, and reconstructed, de novo, 
on principles similar to the “Code Napoleon’’— 
and our penal statutes require to be remodeled in 
such a manner, that punishments’may be propor- 
tioned to crimes, and that they be of such a 
nature as to promote the reformation of the cri- 
minal. 

The above are merely specimens of customs, 
laws, and usages, which require to be either 
modified or abolished, in order to promote the 
advancement of society. 

XI. The diffusion of knowledge, and the im- 
provement of mankind, are, in some measure, 
dependent on a friendly intercourse being estab- 
lished among all civilized nations. 

Hitherto, nations, even those that are adjacent 
to each other, have acted toward other nations 
with a spirit of selfishness and jealousy, as if they 
were beings of a different species, and had no 
eommon relation as brethren, or as children of 
the same Benevolent and Almighty Parent. Har- 
assing restrictions, duties, excise regulations, and 
every other impediment, are thrown in the way 
of travelers, when passing from one country to 
another, as if the interests of one class of human 
beings were set in opposition to those of another. 
When a traveler passes from England to France 
he must pay for a passport, and should he happen 
to lose it he is treated as a rogue or a spy. When 
he passes from Holland to Britain, and carries an 
old Dutch Bible along with him, before he can 
convey it from the shore he must pay a duty to 
the amount of far more than its value. When he 
is about to embark at Liverpool for America, his 
trunks and packages are searched, duties demand- 
ed, and a host of petty tyrants under the excise 
vex and harass him in all his arrangements; when 
he lands on the other side of the Atlantic, he is 
subjected to a similar ordeal; and when he returns 
to England with a few volumes of American lite- 
rature, his luggage is again subjected to a strict 
scrutiny, and he must pay a shilling for every 
pound weight of knowledge he has imported.* 





* The following instance, among many others, shows the 
harassing nature of custom-house restrictions:—A. David- 
son, A. M., a celebrated lecturer on experimental philoso- 
phy and chemistry, after having returned from Ireland to 
Liverpool, had his packages, containing an extensive appa- 
ratus, thrown into the custom-house, which were not per- 
mitted to be removed until they should be minutely inspect- 
ed. "They consisted chiefly of glass cylinders, globes, 
receivers, &c., of all descriptions, which required several 
days and much exertion to eet peeked and they could not 
be unpacked, in such a situation, without considerable ex- 
pense and great loss of time, and the risk of having a great 
part of the apparatus broken and destroyed. He offered to 
unpack them in the presence of excise officers, in the apart- 
ments he had procured for the purpose; but this was refused, 
He called day after day at the custom-house about the mat- 
ter, but to no purpose. One underling gave him a sealed 
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Beside the spirit of warfare, which has so fre- 
quently interrupted the correspondence of nations, 
—such harassing and vexatious restrictions have 
a tendency to foster a principle of antipathy, and 
to impede the progress of knowledge. They are 
founded on a principle of selfishness and malig- 
nity, and, like all such principles, they frustrate 
even the pecuniary object they were intended to 
promote; for, in point of fact, so far from increas- 
ing the wealth of a nation, they tend in many 
ways to diminish its resources. Were all such 
restrictions and exactions abolished, philanthropic 
travelers might make a tour through the nations 
without being annoyed—the manufactures and 
natural productions of every country could be 
afforded at a much cheaper rate than at present— 
and the hundred thousands of pounds and dollars 
annually expended in keeping up. a numerous 
retinue of excise officers and underlings, would 
be saved for the purposes of national improve- 
ment. The most enlightened political economists 
now agree that Free Trade should be universally 
encouraged, and that extraordinary restrictions 
upon the importation of goods are injurious to 
the wealth and prosperity of nations. 

XII. The improvement of society requires that 
particular attention be paid to the intellectual and 
religious instruction of seamen. 

The British navy includes about 30,000 men; the 
British merchant service about 220,000, of whom 
about 100,000 are engaged in the coasting trade, 
and 120,000 in the foreign trade. The coast guard 
service includes 21,000 individuals; and there are 
of fishermen, watermen, and boatmen, probably 
not less than 50,000 persons, beside their families, 
amounting in all to above 320,000 individuals, ex- 
clusive of their wives and children. Animmense 
number of this class of men is likewise connected 
with the United States of America, but I have no 
data on which to form an estimate of their amount. 
A great proportion of these persons have been 
brought up in debasing ignorance, both of general 
knowledge and of the truths of religion, and they 
are too frequently addicted to habits of profane- 
ness and intemperance. ‘They form, however, a 
most important and interesting class of our fellow- 
men—they are frequently distinguished for hero- 
ism, humanity, and a noble generosity; and, were 
they generally instructed in useful.knowledge and 
Christian morals, they might be rendered useful 
agents in promoting the good of mankind both at 
home and abroad. The “British and Foreign 
Sailor’s Society” was formed some time ago, “ for 
promoting the moral and religious improvement of 
seamen.’ Of thissociety, Lord Mountsanford is 
president; Alderman Pirie, and G. F. Angas, Esq., 
treasurers; the Rev. Dr. Cox, and the Rev. I’. Timp- 
son, secretaries—gentlemen distinguished for their 
activity inevery department of philanthropic labor. 
The principal scene of their labor is the port of 
London, where the Gospel is preached, and prayer- 
meetings held on board ships, every evening, by 





card, containing about two lines of writing, to carry to an- 
other underling, for which he charged half-a-crown; this last 
gave him a similar card to a third person, for which the 
same charge was made; this third person gave another half- 
crown card, to be handed to a fourth person who could give 
him the requisite information, but this fourth person could 
never be found; and thus he was bandied about from one 
harpy to another, and filched out of four or five half‘trowns. 
In this way, three weeks were wasted to no purpose, until 
by accident he met with a gentleman connevted with the 
custom-house, with whom he was formerly acquainted, who 
got his packages released, after he had been subjected to 
much trouble, expense, and anxiety, and lost nearly a month, 
during which his lectures might have been nearly finished, 
Regulations which lead to such impositions and perplex- 
ities, require to be speedily abolished. 
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agents of the society, who distribute Bibles, 
religious books and tracts, and enter into conver- 
sation with the seamenon moral and religious sub- 
jects. They have already spent upward of £2000 
in fitting up a chapel and other buildings, and have 
provided 140 “Loan Ship Libraries,” comprising 
4000 volumes, now abroad in many vessels; and 
50 small libraries for the fishing smacks sailing 
from the Thames; beside the “Vestry Library,” 
which contains upward of 3000 volumes, daily 
open to the sailors in the depot of the chapel;—but 
the want of adequate funds prevents them from en- 
larging the sphere of their operations. To com- 
plete such benevolent arrangements, it would be 
requisite, could funds be procured, to establish 
schools on a moral and intellectual principle, some 
of them adapted to the children of sailors, and 
others for the rational instruction of adults. Lec- 
tures on popular Science, accompanied with exper- 
iments, might likewise be occasionally delivered; 
and the religious books contained in the libraries 
blended with popular and interesting publications 
on geography, astronomy, history, voyages, travels 
and other departments of knowledge. Were sail- 
ors well instructed and moralized, they might im- 
prove their own minds by reading and conversa- 
tion, during long voyages, and feel a superior 
degree of enjoyment to what they now experience; 
they might be the means of promoting both know- 
Jedge and. religion in foreign lands—they might 
soon be accustomed to contemplate with intelli- 
gence the various scenes of nature which pass 
under their observation, and record them for the 
information of others—and thus become contribu- 
‘tors to science, and benefactors to their species, 
instead of “increasing,”’ as they often do, “the 
transgressors among men.” 

XIII. In order to carry into effect the hints 
suggested in the preceding pages, societies might be 
formed for the promotion of education, and the gene- 
ral improvement of the social state. , 

From the operations of Bible and Missionary 
Associations, it is evident how much may be 
achieved by the formation of societies for the ac- 
complishment of a specific object. The societies 
to which I allude, including the Church Mission- 
ary, Scottish, London, Wesleyan, and several 
others, now raise nearly £300,000 annually. The 
general object | would propose to accomplish by 
a new association, is as important as any other 
which has yet engaged the public attention; for 
it lies at the foundation of all other philanthropic 
plans, and they can never be brought into exten- 
sive operation until it be accomplished. If all 
ranks were thoroughly instructed in knowledge and 
religion, and, consequently, led to appreciate the 
importance of Christianity, and the necessity of 
its universal propagation, the funds of our mission- 
ary institutions, and the energies with which they 
would be conducted, would ‘be increased tenfold 
more than they now are, and few individuals 
would be found altogether indifferent to such no- 
ble enterprises. Such an association might be in- 
strumental in calling the attention of the public 
to the subject—in diffusing information respecting 
it—in detailing plans for accomplishing the grand 
object intended—in illustrating the noble and bene- 
ficial effects which would flow from its accomplish- 
ment—and in exciting the more wealthy members 
of the community to contribute a portion of their 
substance for carrying forward the requisite ar- 
rangements. By such a society, with all the aux- 
iliaries that might be formed throughouta nation, 
it would scarcely be too much to expect that a 
million of pounds might annually be procured, 
which would render society nearly independent 
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partialities of civil rulers, or of 
the gran money which governments might 
either withhold or bestow. 

XIV. Before any plan for the improvement of 
mankind can be brought extensively into effect, 
the principle of avarice, as it now operates in so- 
ciety, must be counteracted and subdued. ’ 

The great object of the majority of mankind ap- 
pears to be, toacquire as much wealth as possible, 
not for the purpose of applying it to the service 
of God and the good of society, but to gratify a 
selfish principle, and an avaricious propensity— 
to make a splendid figure in life, to lay up por- 
tions for children, or merely to glory in the idea 
of having hundreds or thousands of guineas or 
bank-notes deposited in a chest, in the stocks, or- 
other place of security. Every one seems to 
think that he may use his money just as he 
pleases, without being responsible to a higher 
Power; and even many of those who call them- 
selves Christians, are glaringly guilty of that 
“‘covetousness which is idolatry,”’ although they 
are pointedly admonished that “the love of money 
is the root of all evil,’ and, consequently, the 
prevention of much good; and that “ it leads into 
many snares and temptations, and foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction 
and perdition.”” Nothing can be more irrational 
and degrading than for an immortal being to 
hoard up treasures which he never applies to any 
useful purpose, and who only feasts his imagina- 
tion with the idea that he has them, to a certain 
amount, in his possession. Yetthousands of such 
characters exist even in the Christian world. 
What should we think of the man who took it 
into his head to lay up, in a large shed or garret, 
which was carefully locked up from public view, 
5,000 pair of boots, 10,000 tea-cups, 20,000 coffe- 
pots, or 30,000 cork-screws, with no other view 
than to please his fancy, and to tell the world that 
he had such a number of articles in his possession? 
We should, doubtless, consider him as an arrant 
fool; or even asadownright madman. And what 
is the difference between hoarding thousands of 
guineas, dollars or bank-notes, which are never 
brought forth for the benefit of mankind, and ac- 
cumulating fifty or a hundred thousand pair of 
boots, spurs, or knee-buckles? How ridiculous 
would it appear if all that could be said of a man 
when he died was, that the great object of his life 
was to lay up in store 25,000 tea-kettles, which 
were never intended for cooking, and 30,000 
great-coats, which were never intended to be worn? 
Equally foolish and contemptible is it, to lay up 
thousands of pounds or dollars that are never con- 
secrated to the glory of God or the good of man. 
I know individuals who are worth £1,000 a year, 
and whose annual expenditure does not amount 
to above £150; and I know others who are worth 
ten times that sum, who do not spend above two 
or three hundreds a year;—yet it is sometimes 
difficult to obtain from them a guinea, or even a 
few shillings, for a religious or philanthropic object; 
and, were you to call in question their Christianity, 
it would be considered as little short of an insult.¥ 

It becomes Christian churches. and ministers 
seriously to consider this subject, if they wish to 
see the principles of pure Christianity reduced to 
practice, and worldly maxims undermined, and if 
they would be instrumental in preparing the way 
for the universal propagation of the Gospel, and 
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* The late distinguished philanthropist, J. B. Wilson, Esq., 
of Clapham Common, was once heard to,say of one who had 
been looked up to as a. good man and Christian, “He died 
wickedly rich,”—evidently implying, that he thought such a 
man’s Christianity was extremely doubtful. 
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the arrival of the predicted Mil 
it not for the prevalence of the d g principle 
of avarice, we should, ere long, have seminaries 
of all descriptions established among us, for train- 
ing both the young and the old in knowledge and 
virtue, and “to glory and immortality’’—we should 
have our towns and cities cleared of every nui- 
sance—our roads and footpaths improved— our 
deserts turned into fruitful fields—new towns and 
villages erected on spacious plans—intelligence 
speedily and cheaply conveyed—the physical 
aspect of the country beautified and adorned— 
and the whole frame of society transformed and 
remodeled, in conformity with the principles of 
reason and religion. Were I to enter into minute 
calculations on this subject, it might easily be 
shown, that the wealth presently possessed by 
civilized nations, were it properly distributed and 
applied, would be more than sufficient to intro- 
duce every improvement in society, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, of which the terrestrial 
state of man is susceptible—to raise the degraded 
mass of this world’s population to intelligence 
and virtue—to bring into a state of cultivation 
almost every waste on the face of the globe—to 
intersect every country with canals and rail-roads 
—and to transform the whole earth into a paradise, 
scarcely inferior in beauty to that which appeared 
at the first creation. And those who expended 
their superfluous wealth in such noble achieve- 
ments, so far from having any of their sensitive 
enjoyments diminished, would enjoy a happiness, 
both physical and mental, far surpassing any- 
thing which they formerly experienced. 
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RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION. 


In the preceding pages I have endeavored to 
illustrate a variety of topics in reference to the 
education and general improvement of all classes 
of society—particularly the physical, moral, and 
intellectual instruction of infants—the advantages 
which would result from the universal establish- 
ment of infant schools—the seminaries which 
require to be erected for the instruction of youth 
from the age of six to the age of fifteen years— 
the plan and arrangement of school-rooms, and 
the objects and apparatus with which they should 
be furnished—the principles on which school- 
books should be constructed—the modes of teach- 
ing, by which substantial knowledge and moral 
principle may be communicated—the branchesof 
knowledge which should be taught to all classes of 
the community—the rational and intellectual pro- 
cesses by which a knowledge of them is to be 
conveyed—the moral and religious instruction of 
the young—the manner in which Sabbath-schools 
should be conducted, and the qualifications requi- 
site for every teacher, in such institutions—the 
seminaries which require to be established for 
young persons of both sexes from the age of 
fifteen to the age of twenty years or upward— 
the qualifications requisite for teachers of all de- 
scriptions, and the seminaries which ought to be 
established for their instruction—the practicability 
of establishing all such institutions—the utility of 
such improvements in education, in counteracting 
crime, raising the moral and intellectual character 
of man, and preparing the way for the approach 
of the Millennial era—the principles on which 
national systems of edugation should be estab- 
lished—mechanics’ instittitions, and the improve- 
ments of which they are susceptible—with a variety 
of miscellaneous hints in reference to the diffusion of 
knowledge and the improvement of general society. 

Were such institutions once established through- 
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out every part of our country and of the world 
at large, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity, aud conducted with activity and 
zeal—there can be little doubt that they would, 
ere long, be accompanied with the most interest- 
ing and beneficial results. We should soon be- 
hold ignorance, foolish prejudices, superstition, 
enthusiasm, bigotry, and intolerance, with all 
their accompanying evils, gradually evanishing 
from the world, as the shades of night before the 
rising sun. We should behold the human mind 
aroused from the slumber of ages, exerting its 
energies on objects worthy of its high dignity 
and destination, and conducive to the improve- 
ment and the happiness of the social state. We 
should behold science enlarging its boundaries, 
the useful and ornamental arts carried to perfec- 
tion, and the universe more fully explored through- 
out all its departments. For we should then have 
a thousand experimenters, and a thousand intelli- 
gent observers of the phenomena of nature, for 
one that exists in the present state of intellectual 
debasement. New and interesting experiments 
would be. instituted, new facts explored, new re- 
gions of the universe laid open to view, and a 
nobleness, a vigor, and a lofty spirit of indepen- 
dence, on every subject of thought, displayed by 
the human mind. We should behold avarice, 
pride, ambition, revenge, and other malignant 
passions, in a great measure extirpated; and a 
spirit of love, affection, liberality, and harmony, 
pervading every department of the moral world. 
We should behold the Christian world approach- 
ing to a harmonious union—the spirit of jealousy 
and dissension laid to rest—the demon of perse- 
cution chased out of the world—the truths a] 
religion and its holy principles recognized i 
every department and arrangement in society— 
the great realities of the eternal world contem- 
plated in their true light, and men of all ranks 
walking hand-in-hand, as brethren of the same 
family, to the same glorious and incorruptible in- 
heritance. 

In the progress of such institutions — when 
they shall have been brought into full operation— 
I behold, in the prospect of future ages, the most 
important transformations, and the most glorious 
results, in the improvement both of the intellectual 
and of the physical world. I behold the surface 
of the earth, at no distant period, adorned with 
vegetable and architectural beauties and embel- 
lishments—our deserts transformed into fruitful 
fields — our marshes drained —our moors and 
heath-clad mountains adorned with fruitful trees 
—our gardens producing the fruits of every clime 
—our highways broad and spacious, accompanied 
with cleanly footpaths, and at the distance of 
every half-mile furnished with seats and bowers 
for the shelter and refreshment of the passing 
traveler, and every bower furnished with Penny 
Magazines and other works for the instruction 
and amusement of every one who has leisure to 
peruse them—our abominable lanes and closes, 
the seats of physical and moral pollution, com- 
pletely demolished and laid open to the light of 
heaven—our narrow streets expanding into spa- 
cious squares, cheered with the solar beams, and 
with rural prospects, and ventilated with the 
refreshing breeze —our densely crowded cities 
almost completely demolished, and new cities 
arising from their ruins, on noble and expansive 
plans, corresponding to the expansive state of the 
human mind. 

I behold the climates of the earth meliorated by 
the hand of genius and industry—by the cutting 





down of forests, the draining of marshes, the im- 
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provement of sandy and rocky wastes, and the 
universal cultivation of the soil—the thunderbolts 
of heaven, wielded by the philosophi¢ sage, and 
the forked lightnings, directed*by the hand of art, 
to play in harmless coruscations in the regions of 
the clouds. —I behold locomotive engines, steam-» 
carriages, and air balloons, brought to perfection, 
transporting multitudes of human beings from 
one city to another, from one nation to another, 
and from one continent to another, with a de- 
gree of velocity which has never yet beenwat- 
tempted.—I behold the savage restored to the 
dignity of his moral and intellectual nature, 
no Jongerrroaming the desert wild and unculti- 
vated like the beasts of prey throwing aside his 
warlike s and his battle-axes, directing his 
faculties to the improvement of his species, and 
to the most sublime investigations.—I behold men 
of all nations and kindreds cultivating a harmoni- 
ous and friendly intercourse;—the tribes of New 
Holland, Borneo, Sumatra, and Madagascar, visit- 
ing the 
respective ates, and holding literary and re- 
ligious correspondence with the directors of our phi- 
losophical and missionary associations, on all the 
subjects of Christian and scientific investigation. 

I behold the scenery of the heavens more fully 
explored, and new prospects opened into the dis- 
tant regions of the universe—the geography of 
the moon brought to perfection, its mountains and 
vales thoroughly explored, and traces of the exist- 
ence and operations of its inhabitants exhibited to 
view—the nature of comets ascertained — the 
causes of the various phenomena which appear 

the planets explained—the construction of the 

and the nature of his spots determined—the 

lime scenes connected with the new and varia- 

stars, double and treble stars, and the many 
thousands of nebule dispersed through the regions 
of boundless space, more fully displayed—and the 
Divine character and perfections appearing with 
still greater luster and magnificence throughout 
the amplitudes of creation. 

I behold the ministers of religion expatiating, 
amidst thousands of intelligent worshipers, on 
higher themes and more diversified topics than 
those to which they are now necessarily restricted 
—not confining their attention merely to first 
principles, and to a few fragments of the Chris- 
tian system, but taking the whole of Divine 
Revelation as their text-book, and deriving their 
illustrations of it from the records of Providence, 
and from all the diversified scenes of, the universe. 
—In fine, I behold the human soul, thus elevated 
and refined, and endowed with multifarious know- 
ledge, dropping its earthly tabernacle in the dust, 
and, in another and a higher region of existence, 
contemplating the economy of other worlds, ex- 
ploring the wonders of Divine Wisdom and Om- 
nipotence throughout the immensity of creation, 
prying into the mysteries of human redemption, 
rising nearer and nearer to the Divinity, expatiat- 
ing amidst objects of beauty and beneficence, and 
beholding new scenes of grandeur and felicity 
rising to view, in boundless perspective, while 
ages, numerous as the drops of the ocean, are 
rolling on. ; 

Let none imagine that such views are either 
romantic or Utopian—they are the necessary re- 
sults of what will undoubtedly take place, when 
knowledge and Christian principles are univer- 
sally diffused. It is owing chiefly to ignorance 
and the prevalence of malignant principles, that 
science has been so slow in its progress, that 
contention and warfare have wasted and demoral- 
ized the nations, that the earth has been left bar- 
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d, that savages have been per- 
roam without arts and instruc- 
tion, that has been neglected, and that so 
many evils, physical and moral, have been intros 
duced into the social state. Remove the cause of 
existing evils, and opposite effects will be produced 
—effects surpassing, in benignity and grandeur, 
everything which has occurred since time began. 
In the present age, distinguished from all the 
periods of time which have hitherto elapsed, these 
effects are beginning to appear. All the move-~ 
ments now going forward in the moral, political, 
scientific, and religious world, have an evident 
bearing on the approach of a more auspicious 
and enlightened era. ‘The rapid progress of 
scientific discoveries, and of improvements in the 
arts—the numerous and cheap publications, on all 
subjects of useful knowledge, now issuing from 
the press, in hundreds of thousands at a time, and 
read by all classes of the community—the erec-. 
tion of public seminaries on new and improved 
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itish Isles with the productions of theses, throughout different countries both of Eu- 


‘rope and America—the establishment of philoso- 
'phical institutions, missionary associations, and 
reading societies, in every town, and almost in 
every parish—the extensive circulation of news- 
papers, magazines, and literary and religious jour- 
nals, of all descriptions—the steam-boats and 
carriages which have been constructed, and the 
numerous canals and rail-roads which have been 
formed, for the speedy conveyance of passengers 
from one place to another, in order to facilitate 
the intercourse of human beings—the applica- 
tion of machinery to the different arts and manu- 
factures, for increasing the productions of human 
labor—the desire excited among all ranks, even 
the lowest, for rational information, and for inves- 
tigating every subject connected with the happi- 
ness of the social state—the abolition of slavery, 
with all its degrading accompaniments—the re- 
formations going forward both in Church and 
State—the spirit of liberty bursting forth among 
the nations in both hemispheres of the globe— 
the conversion of savage tribes to Christianity, 
and their advancement in knowledge and civiliza- 
tion,—these, and many similar movements, viewed 
in connection with the Divine declarations, that 
“Wars shall cease to the ends of the world,”? and 
that “ the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
Jehovah’’—plainly point to a period which is on 
the wing, when the light of truth shall irradi- 
ate the inhabitants of every region, and when 
improvements of every description shall be intro- 
duced into every department of the physical and 
moral world. It only remains, that, as agents 
under tle Moral Governor of the world, we arouse 
ourselves from our present lethargy and devote all 
our powers, and wealth, and energies, to the ac- 
complishment of such glorious designs, resting 
assured, that “ourlabor,” if conducted with wisdom 
and perseverance, “shall not be in vainin the Lord.”? 

In fine, if the world is ever to be enlightened 
and regenerated —if the predictions of ancient 
prophets se fo be fulfilled —if the benevolent 
purposes e Almighty, in relation to our 
world, are to be accomplished—if war is to cease 
its desolating ravages, and its instruments to be 
transformed into plowshares and pruning-hooks. 
—if selfishness, avarice, injustice, oppression, 
slavery, and revenge, aré to be extirpated from 
the earth—if the tribes of mankind are to be 
united in the, bonds of affection, an iteous- 
ness. and praise spring forth before all nations— 





if the various ranks of society are to be brought 
into harmonious association, and united in the 
bond of universal love—if the heathen world is to 
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be enlightened, and the Christi tld cemented 
in one grand and harmonious uni t the land- 
scape of the earth is to be with new 
beauties, and the wilderness made to bud and 
blossom as the rose—if “the kingdoms of this 
world are to become the kingdoms. of our Lord 
and his Messiah,’’ “the whole earth filled with 
his glory,” and his scepter swayed over the na- 
tions throughout all succeeding ages—these long- 
expected events will, undoubtedly, be introduced 
by the universal instruction of all ranks, in every- 
thing that has a bearing on their present happi- 
ness, and their immortal destiny. If we, therefore, 
refuse to lend our helping hand to the accom- 

lishment of this great object, we virtually attempt 
to frustrate the purposes of the Eternal, and to 
prevent the present and future happiness of man- 
kind. And while we pray to the “Great Lord 
of all,”? that he would “appear in his glory to 





men,’’ and hasten the time when “his name shall 
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be great ‘from the rising to the selting sun,” we 


only offer an insult to the Majesty of Heaven,’ 


while we refuse to consecrate our wealth and 
influence to‘ his service, and to engage in holy 
activity as “workers together with God.” We 
may legislate as we have hitherto done, for ages 
to come—we may make, unmake, and modify 
our civil laws, enforce hundreds of regulations 
and enactments for the punishment and preven- 
tion of crime—we may build thousands of 
churches and colleges, and academies without 
number—we may engage in profound discussions 
and investigations, and compass sea and land to 
make proselytes to our opinions; but unless the 
foundations of society be laid in the rational and 
religious education of all classes of the young, 
our most specious plans will prove abortive, and 
our superstructures gradually crumble into dust, 
and, “like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave 
scarce a wreck behind.” 
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INSANITY FROM EXCESSIVE STUDY. 


Tue following instance of the effects of exces- 
sive study, and the danger of neglecting the 
animal functions, is extracted from the “American 
Annals of Education”? for September, 1833. 

Mr. Joseph Frothingham, from Salem, State 
of Massachusetts, was a student of the Oneida | 
Institute. In April, 1833, he was suddenly miss- 
ed, and strong suspicions were entertained of his 
having been murdered. Nothing was heard of 


him, however, until a letter was recently received {Quebec to Liverpool. 


by his parents, dated “Atlantic Ocean, 12th May, 
1833,—500 miles east of Newfoundland Banks.”’ 
The following extract from his letter will show to 
what account his abduction is to be charged :— 
“While at the Institute, having nothing else to 
do, and wishing to get ahead, [ applied myself 
very closely to study (particularly the Latin gram- 
mar), leaving off only when absolutely necessary. 
You recollect I arrived during vacation, before 
the regular course of labor had commenced, and 
thinking I should have plenty of it in a few days, 
contented myself with taking very little exercise. 
The effects of this close application from sunrise 
until nine in the evening, I soon perceived, and 
several times was sensible that my thoughts for a 
moment or two were rather wandering. Yet I 
did not feel at all anxious or discouraged, reason- 
ing with myself, that so sudden a change of pur- 
suit must necessarily cause me at first to feel 
rather unwell, and that after a few days my mind 
would recover its wonted tone. After the 5th or 
6th of April, the little momentary aberrations 
became more frequent, and how I spent much of 
the time intervening between that date and the 
8th, I am wholly unable to say. Some things 
which I did I recolleet distinctly, and others only 
as we recall the vagaries of a dream. _But after 
the 8th, everything is wrapt in confusion, — 
‘ shadows, clouds, and darkalbes ‘test upon it. I 
have a vague dim recollection of feeling some- 
thing as if standing near a mountain, when a vol- 
eano bursts from the side. To escape the fiery 





deluge I traveled by sea and land, but onward it 
still seemed to move, and ever to rear itself a wall ; 


of living fire. One only thing I can recollect 
clearly. Finding myself in a strange street, near 


name of the place, and he answered, ‘Montreal,’ — 


a large stone building, I inquired of a soldier te 


For a moment I wondered what could have Bs 


brought me there, but then came confusion over 
my mind again, and not an idea or incident can I 
recollect until yesterday, about 10 a m., when I 
found myself in the steerage of a ship bound from 


nicated everything to my fellow-passengers (a 
young man and wife), and from them learned the 
following particulars.” ‘ 

It appears that he met them accidentally, 
and embarked with them, after making most of 
the necessary preparations ; and, after passing 
through various difficulties in his way down the 
river, reached the ship. In consequence of the 
small sum of money which Mr. IF. had, he was 
consigned to the steerage, but kindly supplied 
with necessaries by the captain. It was not 
until a week’s confinement with sea-sickness 
(which perhaps was the very remedy which a 
kind Providence saw necessary) that he reco- 
vered his recollection; and then, he observes, 
his “mind, in an instant, was as clear and as 
rational as ever.’ The conclusion of his own 
letter will be more interesting than any abridg- 
ment. ‘The captain remarked, that he had some- 
times suspected me to be a little deranged, and 
my fellow-passengers thought my appearance 
very odd at Quebec; but as I was frequently 
engaged, while on board, in reading their books, 
they concluded it was owing to ‘absence of mind, 
and a naturally eccentric character.’ They could 
hardly believe me, when I first made known to 
them my utter ignorance of every transaction 
since the time I met with them on the St. Law- 
rence. They told me I had been uniformly cour- 
teous and cheerful; and that, when we walked 
from the shore to a house during the storm, I 
carried her in my arms about half the way, she 
being too cold and weary to walk. They were 
woll wrapped up in blankets, but I had nothing 


I immediately commu- - 
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but my cloak, and got two of my fingers frozen. 
You can better conceive than I can express, how 
strangely I felt when reason first told me I was 
in the cabin of a vessel; and w! I knew, from 
the pitching and tossing, that that vessel was on 
the ocean. Iam in hopes of meeting with some 
vessel bound homeward; and, if I cannot return 
in her, to send this letter. If we speak no vessel 
in which I can return, I shall probably take pas- 
sage immediately after arriving in Liverpool. 
Until then, I leave all other incidents conneeted 
with this almost incredible loss of reason. I do 
not doubt that study was the cause, and thus are 
all my hopes of going through college blasted— 
for I should not dare to make a second attempt. 
But I think nothing of that. I am lost in wonder 
that such a journey should have been performed 
in safety in such a singular absence of mind; and 
to think too that I even went through all, without 
ever losing my money, is most strange. My pre- 
servation appears indeed miraculous—but I know 
not vihati say. How thankful should I be t 
the Great Being who has guided and directed my 
wanderings— thankful! ’tis too tame a word. 
Words cannot express my feelings, and I leave 
all, for the contemplation almost overwhelms 
me.” 

Mr. Frothingham has since returned and confirms 
the whole account. “ Would that his well-meant 
but mistaken zeal in study (says the editor) might 
be the means of saving many now in danger from 
a result not less fatal to future plans, and of pre- 
serving others from that partial mania—that pre- 
dominance of the body over mind which we be- 

ieve gives rise to not a few of the follies, and errors, 

d faults, of sedentary men. We will only add, 

as an example of a result more deadly, from a sim- 
ilar imprudence, that one of the most diligent and 
‘promising students of an institution returned to 
his room after a long tour on foot, in perfect 
health, and as he imagined, with a stock laid up 
on which he might draw. He sat down closely 
to study. The blood thus accumulated, which 
rushed to Mr. Frothingham’s brain, in this case 
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a fine co ion, against the diseases and the 
effects of study, he fell, in the midst of the bright- 
est prospects of usefulness, a victim to his hasty 
efforts to be a scholar. Would not a thorough 
knowledge of physiology preserve both sexes from 
incalculable evil?” ; 

The very singular case of Mr. Frothingham, 
described above, suggests, both to the philosopher 
and the Divine, a variety of interesting refiections 
in reference to the action of mind on the corpo- 
real functions, and to the goodness and eare of a 
superintending Providence. He must have trav- 
eled more than two hundred miles by land and wa- 
ter, before he found himself in Montreal; and, as 
he could not be supposed to have taken the near- 
est road to that city, perhaps he may have travel- 
ed more than double that distance, and crossed 
several lakes and rivers which abound in the terri- 
tory through which he passed. He musthave in- 
quired for lodgings, paid for victuals, found out the 
different ferries where he behooved to cross, and 
all, without being conscious where he was, or 
what was his object. With regard to the effect of 
study on the functions of the body and mind, I 
have every reason to believe, that those studies 
which are most abstruse, such as the ancient lan- 
guages, metaphysics, and the higher branches of 
pure mathematics, when closely pursued, have 
the greatest tendency to injure the organic fune- 
tions, and the mental powers; while natural and 
civil history, geography, astronomy, and the other 
physical sciences, being conversant about sensible 
objects, will seldom produce such effects, when 
prosecuted with judgment and moderation; so 
that those studies which arein reality most useful, 
will be found in few instances injurious either to 
the animal or mental powers. Mr. Frothingham 
was deeply absorbed in the study of Latin gram- 
mar when his mental aberration was induced. 
Were he to refrain from such abstract studies, 
and apply himself with moderation to the more 
interesting departments of natural science, I 
should have no fear of the return of his former 
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PREFACE, 


: ‘ti crew * 


Tux subject of the following Treatise, considered in all its aspects, is one which 
has an important bearing on the happiness and improvement both of Christian and 
Civil society. Impressed with a deep conviction of this truth, the author intended, 
some time ago, to address his fellow-men on the subject; but other engagements 
prevented him from entering on the consideration of the several topics connected 
with it,until about the month of August last, when a Prize, to be given for the best 
Essay on the subject, was announced in some of our religious periodicals. Being 
then engaged in conducting his work “On the Mental Illumination of Mankind,” &c., 
through the press, and in various other avocations, he could not find leisure to finish 
the Essay within the time prescribed in the advertisement. It was, however, sent 
some time erward, and returned, wnopened, on the ground, “that the carriage and 
porterage of it were not paid ;” and had it not been for a particular circumstance, 
the package might have been lost, as there was no intimation on its exterior as to 
whom it should be addressed and returned. These circumstances the author was 
disposed to consider as little short of an exemplification of Covetousness—the very 
evil wih the Essays advertised for were intended to counteract. For, although a 
hundred Essays had been sent, the carriage of which was two shillings each, the 
whole sum thus expended would not have amounted to above 10d.—which could only 
be a trivial sum to the individuals who offered the Prize. And equity required, that 
those who had been at the expense of paper and quills, and who had devoted a 
certain portion of their time to the subject, in compliance with the request of those 
gentlemen, should have been freed from the expense of carriage, especially when no 
intimation of this circumstance was contained in the announcement. But we too | 
frequently find, that it is much easier to laud a virtue than to practice it, and to 
denounce a vicious principle than to act in opposition to it. 

The Hssay is now presented to the public by the Author, on his own responsibility, 
as he originally intended, in the hope that it may not be altogether inefiicient, in 
counteracting the principle of Covetousness, and stimulating the Christian to those 
noble acts of Beneficence by which physical and moral evil may be prevented, 
religious society improved, and the world enlightened and regenerated. Having been 
composed in the course of four or five months, and in the midst of many interruptions 
and avocations, it is hoped, the critical reader. will candidly overlook any slight 
inaccuracies it may contain. 

Shotld any pecuniary emolument be derived from the sale of this volume, the 
greater portion of it will be devoted to the purpose of social and religious — 
improvement. a * 


Brovucuty Ferry, nean DuNDEE. : 
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Ess A-Y 


COVETOUSNESS, OR THE LOVE OF MONEY. 


* 


INTRODUCTION. 


Curistianity has now subsisted in the world 
throughout the lapse of eighteen hundred years. 
During the first periods of its existence, when its 
facts and doctrines were propagated in their na- 
tive purity and simplicity, uncontaminated with 
Pagan ceremonies and worldly maxims; its pro- 
gress was rapid, and was accompanied with many 
astonishing and auspicious results. The empire 
of the Prince of Darkness was shaken to its cen- 
ter, the altars of Paganism were overturned, its 
oracles struck dumb, its worship forsaken, and its 
temples leveled with the ground. “The word 
of the Lord had free course and was glorified,” 


and multitudes both of men and women, of the 
higher and the lower ranks of society, formerly | 


immersed in all-the vices and abominations of 
heathenism, were “turned from darkness to light, 
and from the worship of dumb idols to the service 
of the living God.” By the unwearied labors of 
the, Apostles and their successors, the knowledge 
of the true God was communicated to the inhabi- 
tants of the Grecian Islands, Asia Minor, the 
Northern coasts of Africa, the Southern shores 
of Europe, and throughout the greater part of the 
widely extended Roman Empire, where the abo- 
minations of Pagan Idolatry had, for ages, debas- 
ed and demoralized the minds of men. The 
darkness of heathenism began gradually to vanish 
before the light of the “Sun of Righteousness,” 
and a new and happier era appeared to dawn upon 
the world. The influence of Christian principle 
was felt in all its force; love knit together, in 
“the bond of perfection,’ the various members 
of the Church; a spirit of holy fortitude, and of 


non-conformity to the world, pervaded the minds. 


of the disciples of Jesus, and the “lust of the eye, 
the lust of the flesh, and the pride of. life,” were 
considered as unworthy the pursuit of those who 
accounted themselves ‘strangers and pilgrims 
upon earth,” and travelers to a blessed immor- 
tality. ; 

Little more than two centuries, however, had 
elapsed, before a worldly spirit, and a “love of 
pre-eminence,” began to appear, and to diffuse 
their malign influence throughout every depart- 
ment of the visible church,—which prepared the 
way for the unhappy dissensions which afterward 
arose, and for the long reign of Antichrist over 
the nations.’ During the period of more than a 
thousand years “darkness” again “covered the 
earth, and gross darkness the people.” Pagan, 
maxims and ceremonies began to be blended with 
the pure precepts and sublime doctrines of the 
Gospel; vain speculations were indulged on ques- 
tions which the limited faculties of man are un- 
able to resolve; a multitude of unmeaning rites 





were substituted in the room of love to God and 
man; pride, and a desire’ of domination, usurped 
the place of meekness and humility; the power 
of the clergy was augmented; the bishops aspired 
after wealth, magnificence, and splendor; and 
their avarice, extortion, and licentiousness, at 
length became notorious,even to a proverb. Er- 
rors in religion, whether real or supposed, were 
punished by civil penalties and bodily tortures; 
and the select few who adhered to the cause and 
“testimony of Jesus,” and lifted up their voice 
against such abominations, were reproached and 
persecuted, and obliged to seek for shelter in deserts 
and mountains, and in dens and eaves of the earth. 
Hence it happened, that the spirit of genuine re- 
ligion was almost evaporated; carnal maxims and 
policy were introduced; the love of riches and 
aggrandizement began to gain the ascendency; and 
thus a barrier was interposed to the propagation 
of the pure gospel of Jesus Christ, and to the re- 
novation of the world. Even since the Reforma- 
tion from Popery, it.is amazing how little practi- 
cal influence Christianity has obtained over the 
nations who profess to have submitted to its au- 
thority. While its leading principles and precepts 
are not called in question, as matters of mere 
opinion, the great majority of professing Christians 
seem to act as if they were to be left entirely out 
of view in their ordinary deportment, oer as if 
there were no specific difference between Chris- 
tian principles and the corrupt maxims of the 
world. 

- It isa fact which cannot be denied, that, con- 
sidering the long period which has intervened 
since its first promulgation, Christianity has never 
yet produced all the practical and beneficent 
effects which might have been expected from a 
religion introduced by the authority of heaven, 
and confirmed by a series of the most august and 
striking miracles,—nor has its empire been ex- 
tended throughout the nations in any degree pro- 
portionable to the zeal of its first propagators, and 
to the rapidity and the extent of its progress after it 
was first announced to the world, This is a fact 


'which has filled its sincere friends with deep re- 


gret, and which has been held up by its adversa- 
ries as a presumptive proof that its claims toa 
Divine origin are unfounded. Although there are, 
doubtless, to be found, in the principles of the 
Divine government, reasons inscrutable by us, 
why Christianity has been so slow in its progress 
and so limited in its effects; yet, I presume, that 
one grand reason is to be found in the fact, that 
the great majority of its professors have paid more 
attention to its theory than to its practical requisi- 
tions—that its original record has been too much 
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neglected, and human systems substituted in its 
place, and that contentions about, matters of 
“doubtful disputation”? havé occupicd the room 
of fervent piety and practical godliness. No na- 
tion under heaven has yet recognized its principles 
and maxims, in all their extent, in its civil and 
criminal code, in its legislative enactments, in its 
colonial transactions, and in its intercourse with 
other nations. No Christian church has yet been 
formed on the principle of a full and unreserved 
recognition of its precepts and laws, in all their 
bearings and practical applications; and even the 
most exemplary Christians, in their general de- 
portment, and particularly in the application’ of 
their wealth, fall far short of what the religion of 
the Bible inculcates. A 

It is now high time that Christianity were re- 
cognized in all its holy principles and preceptive 
requirements, and that its votaries show to the 
world that they have imbibed its heavenly spirit, 
and are determined to rise superior to the grovel- 
ing affections and the carnal policy of worldly 
men, and to follow the footsteps of their divine 
leader, and of his holy prophets and apostles. If 
we expect to behold the moral world regenerated, 
and Zion appear “ beautiful and glorious in the 
eyes of the nations,”’ we must exhibit our religion, 
not merely in theory, but in its renovating and 
benéficent effects. If we ask surrounding nations 
to embrace its doctrines, and introduce among 
their people its divine institutions; if we entreat 
the tribes of the heathen world to listen to its 
stupendous facts and to receive its ordinances and 
laws; or if we urge the infidel to examine. with 
attention the evidences of its divine original, they 
have a right to demand from us proofs and ex- 
amples of its benignant tendency and of its har- 
monious and beneficent effects. If we could show, 
that, wherever it is professed, it uniformly pro- 
duces love, brotherly affection, forgiveness of in- 
juries, peace and harmony, philanthropy, tempe- 
rance, charity, and a spirit of noble generosity; 
if we could say with Lactantius, one of the early 
Apologists, “ give me a man that is wrathful, ma- 
licious, revengeful, and, with a few words of God, 
T will make him calm as a lamb; give me one that 
is a covetous, niggardly miser, and I will give you 
him again liberal, bountiful, and dealing out of 
his money by handsful; give me one that is fear- 
ful of pain and death, and immediately he shall 
despise racks and crosses, and the most dreadful 
punishments you can invent;’—could we, with 
truth and sincerity, propose to the world such 
arguments and examples in behalf of our holy 
religion,—could we show that in every case where 
a Christian or a Christian society is to be found, 
such virtues are uniformly displayed; the pro- 
gress of Christianity over the globe would soon 
be accelerated, and “righteousness and praise 
would ”’ ere long, “spring forth before all the na- 
tions.”” And, I verily believe, that, until we cvn 
exhibit our religion in all its amiable and benefi- 
cent effects, its progress will be comparatively 
feeble, and its enemies numerous and powerful. 
We have been long engaged in controversies about 
theological opinions ; and, in such contentions, 
have too frequent! y overlooked the grand practical 





objects which it is the design of Christianity to 
accomplish. The government of the temper, the 
regulation of the affections, and the mortification 
of the principle of sin and corruption, have been, 
in a great measure lost sight of, amidst the fiery 
zeal which.has sometimes been displayed in the 
propagation of dogmas and opinions, which do 
not enter into the essence of our holy religion. 
While we have endeavored to display our bravery 
as champions in the cause of orthodoxy, we have 
too frequently given vent to unhallowed passions, 
and aspired after worldly emolument and applause, 
instead of “the honor which cometh from God 
alone.”? 

Of all the practical requisitions of Christianity, 
there is none which seems to be so much over- 
looked as the duty of contributing, with liberality, 
for the extension of the Gospel, the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the general improvement of man- 
kind. This has been owing to the prevalence of 
that most vile and unchristian propensity, desig- 
nated in Scripture by “Coverousness, which is 
Ipo.atry”’—a propensity which has affected all 
ranks of men, from the highest to the lowest, and 
which is characteristic of multitudes who make a 
glaring profession of evangelical religion. Were 
this single affection either undermined or extir- 
pated, a deluge of miseries would soon be swept 
away from our suifering world— philanthropy 
would distribute its thousand blessings among all 
ranks; universal education would be established 
in every land; Zion would be built up even in 
troublous times; ‘God would appear in his glory” 
to men; the benighted heathen would, ere long, 
be enlightened with the “day-spring from on 
high\”’ and the way prepared for the ushering in 
of that glorious period when “the knowledge of 
Jehovah shall cover the earth, and the kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdoms of our Lord, 
and of his Messiah.’”: 


In the illustration of this subject the following 
plan may be adopted: 

I. I shall describe the disposition or propensity 
designated by ‘ Covetousness,” as it-has operated, 
and still operates, in Christian and civil society. 

II. Demonstrate its absurdity and irrational- 
ity. 
III. Show its inconsistency with Christian 
ev and the general tenor of the Word of 

od. 

IV. Illustrate some of the Evils which flow 
from the indulgence’ of Covetousness. 

V. Investigate the Principles by which Chris- 
tians should be directed in the application of their 
wealth. : 

VI. Illustrate some of the Benefits which would 
result to Christians and general society, were Co- 
vetousness undermined, and an opposite principle 
universally cultivated. 

VII. State some of the means to be used, in 
order to counteract the influence of Covetousness, 
and to promote a spirit of Scriptural liberality 
‘among Christians. 

VIII. Offer a few solemn considerations to dif- 
ferent classes of individuals in relation to this 
subject, 


CHAPTER I. 


ON THE DISPOSITION, OR PROPENSITY DESIGNATED BY COVETOUSNESS, AND 
THE VARIOUS MODES IN WHICH IT HAS OPERATED IN THE WORLD, AND 


IN CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


Covrrousness consists in an inordinate desire 
of any worldly enjoyment, particularly nies, for 
the purpose of gratifying ambition, avarice, or 
sensual desires. It is the opposite of generosity, 
or that liberality and contentment which the word 
of God inculcates. 

The Creator has furnished the material world 
with an immense variety of objects, and has en- 
dowed us with sensitive organs, through the me- 
dium of which these objects may be perceived 
and enjoyed. He has also implanted in us desires 
and affections which, in subordination to higher 
aims, were intended to be directed to the objects 
of the visible world, and the enjoyment of the 
good things of this life. We may lawfully desire 
water to quench our thirst, food to nourish our 
bodies, clothes to cover us, and comfortable shel- 
ter and accommodation—if such desires be regu- 
lated by scripture and reason, and confined with- 
in their proper bounds. We may even desire the 
possessions of others when they are willing to 
relinquish them, and when we are able and will- 
ing to offer them a fair and equitable compensa- 
tion.. We may lawfully labor by the exertion 
either of our bodily or mental powers, to acquire 
a more comfortable house en than we now 
possess, and to enjoy a little more of the external 
bounties of Providence, when proper motives re- 
gulate our exertions and our aims. For, the 


Creator has exhibited, in his creation around us,. 


an immense variety of beauties and sublimities to 
gratify the eye and the imagination, and has fur- 
nished the world in which we live with a multi- 
plicity of delicious fruits, flowers, herbs and roots, 
to gratify every taste, as well as to afford nourish- 
ment to our animal system. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent, that he intends his creatures should partici- 
pate. the sweets of sensitive enjoyment. “For 
every creation of God is good, and nothing to be 
refused, if it be received with thanksgiving.” 
“T know,” says Solomon, “that it is good fora 
man to rejoice and to do good in his life, and also 
that every man should eat and drink, and enjoy 
the good of all his labor, for it is the gift of God.” 
Everything in the system of nature is so arrang- 
ed as to produce pleasure and sensitive enjoyment, 


when used with moderation, and according to the | 


design intended by the Creator. ‘To condemn the 
moderate use of sensitive enjoyments, or to incul- 
cate the austerities of an ascetic life, is, therefore, 
repugnant to the dictates both of reason and reve- 
lation, and tends to frustrate the beneficent de- 
signs of Him whose goodness and “ tender mer- 
cies are over all his works.” 

It is not, therefore, in the simple desire of 
worldly good that covetousnesg consists, but in an 
inordinate desire of sensitive objects and enjoy- 
ments—a desire which is inconsistent with the 
rational nature of man, and with our duty to our 
Creator and our fellow-men. Covetousness as- 
sumes a variety of forms, and manifests itself in 


os 


‘persons necessarily are. 





many different modes. 1. It appears in its most 
degrading form in hoarding money, and acquiring 
houses and lands, for the mere purpose of accumu- 
lation, when there is no intention of enjoying 
such wealth, or bringing it forth for the good of 
society.. This is the characteristic of the man 
who is denominated a miser—a word which ori- 
ginally signifies wretched, or miserable, as all such 
2. It appears under the 
pretense of making provision for children—a pre- 
tense which is generally nothing more than a 
cloak to cover the principle of avarice which is 
fixed in the mind. 3. It operates most frequent- 
ly for the purpose of gratifying sensual propen- 
sities—displaying elegance in dress and furniture, 
and giving scope toa spirit of pride and ambition. 
In these, and many other ways, this vile affection 
manifests itself, robbing man of the true glory of 
his nature, degrading him in some respects below 
the level of the brutes, undermining every prin- 
ciple of religion, counteracting human happiness, 
preventing the renovation of the world, and re- 
ducing the soul to the level of a groveling idolater 
who ‘ worships and serves the creature more than 
the Creator, who is blessed forever.” ) 

This inordinate desire of wealth has been pro- 
ductive of more mischief and misery in the world 
than almost any other unhallowed affection of the 
human heart. It has been the malignant source 
of almost all the evils which have been introduced 
into the social state, and of all the sorrows and 
sufferings to which the inhabitants of the earth in 
every age have been subjected. In order that we 
may clearly perceive the malignity of this affec- 
tion, it may not be improper to take a cursory view 
of the effects it has produced, and of the manner 
in which it has operated, both in the world at 
large and in Christian society. 


SECTION I. 


ON THE OPERATIONS AND EFFECTS OF COVETOUSNESS 
AS DISPLAYED IN THE WORLD AT LARGE. 


Tins vile affection may be considered as the 
first display which was made in our world of sin 
or rebellion against God. Our first parents com- 
menced their apostasy from their Maker by covet 
ing the fruit of “the tree of knowledge,’ which 


-he had expressly interdicted under the highest 


penalty. Though they were surrounded by the 


“munificence of the Deity, though they were per- 


initted to eat of every other tree in the garden of 
Eden, and possessed everything that was pleasant 
to the eye and delicious to the taste—yet they 
dared to put forth their hands to the forbidden 
fruit, from the covetous propensity of enjoying 
what was not their own, and the ambitious desire 
of being “like the gods, and Pte ee and 
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evil.’ This covetous and ambitious act “ brought 
death into the world and all our woe,” and was 
the prelude and forerunner of all those devasta- 
tions and miseries which avarice and ambition 
have entailed on the inhabitants of the world. 
We have reason to believe, that this woeful 
propensity, in conjunction with ambition, with 
which it is inseparably connected, in one shape or 
another, was the principal cause of the wicked- 
ness which abounded in the world before the flood, 
and of the overwhelming deluge which swept away 
its inhabitants. For we are told, that “the earth 
was filled with violence’’—plainly intimating, 
that wars and devastations were everywhere car- 
ried on—that a system of rapine and plunder uni- 
versally prevailed—that the strong and powerful 
forcibly seized the possessions of the weak—that 
the poor and needy were robbed and oppressed— 
that cities were demolished, fields and vineyards 
laid waste, and the plowshare of destruction driven 
through every land. 

The whole history of the world, since that 
period, may be considered as little else than a 
revolting detail of the operations of covetousness 
and ambition, and of the direful effects they have 
produced on the destinies of mankind. ‘The op- 
pressions which Babylon and Assyria exercised 
over the Jews and neighboring nations, the plun- 
dering»of the sacred vessels which belonged to the 
temple of Jehovah; the mad expedition of Xerxes 
against the Grecians, with his numerous fleets 
and armies, and the slaughters and devastations 
they produced; the boundless ambition of Aleran- 
der, his cruelties and injustice, his burning of 
cities, plundering of palaces and temples, and the 
destruction of thousands and millions by his con- 
quering armies, while engaged in the mad pursuit 
of universal empire; the atrocities and murders 
committed by his successors, and the commotions 
and revolutions which followed in their train; the 
plunder, butchery and devastation of the Roman 
legions, and the terror they inspired throughout 
surrounding nations; the dreadful contests be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, known by the name 
of the Punic Wars, which lasted for more than 
forty-five years, and in which millions of human 
beings were sacrificed to the demon of war; the 
slaughter and ravages produced by the jealousy 
and ambition of Cwsar and Pompey; the terrible 
desolations and carnage produced throughout Asia 
and Africa by Mahomet and his ferocious dis- 
ciples, while they were laying: waste cities with- 
out number, and cutting in pieces all the enemies 
of Islamism; the commotions, assassinations, mur- 
ders, and contests which happened during the 
reign of the Roman Emperors; the pillage of 
Rome by the barbarolts Alaric, when the. streets 
and houses were deluged with blood, the buildings 
enveloped in flames, the monuments of ancient 
grandeur overturned, and the soldiery raged and 
ravaged with all the ferocity of infernal demons; 
the irruption of the Goths and Vandals, who rush- 
ed like a torrent into the Roman Empire, who 
respected neither rank, age nor scx, who covered 
the earth with carnage, and whose route was uni- 
formly marked with desolation and with blood; 
the incursions of the Scythians, who rushed with 
irresistible impulse on western Europe, exter- 
minating the inhabitants wherever they came, 
and. threatening almost total destruction to the 
human race; the ravages of Jenghis Khan, the 
most bloody conqueror that ever existed; who, in 
twenty-two years, destroyed fifteen millions of 
human beings, and transformed their countries 
into hideous deserts; the mad expeditions of the 
Crusaders, who went forth by millions along the 
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eastern parts of Europe, breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter against the inhabitants of Asia; 
the ferocious and fiendlike wars of the Turks 
against Christian nations—these, and thousands — 
of similar scenes of atrocity and plunder which 
have entailed misery and destruction on hundreds 
of millions of the human race, are to be attributed 
to the insatiable lust of covetousness, when pan- 
dering to the purposes of ambition and worldly 
aggrandizement. 

In the wars of modern times, and in the nume- 
rous expeditions which have been’ undertaken for 
the discovery and colonization of new countries, 
the same avaricious principles have been almost 
uniformly displayed. No sooner had Columbus 
discovered a portion of the Western W ond, than 
the cursed love of gold began to absorb the whole 
attention of his followers. No desire to confer 
benefits on the natives, who almost adored them, 
seems ever to have entered their breasts; but, on 
the other hand, they displayed every species of 
perfidy, inhumanity, and injustice; and inflicted 
every kind of cruelty on the Indians, if they 
could but extort from them the golden treasures 
they possessed. As if the acquisition of gold had 
been the great end of human existence, their 
whole faculties and exertions were directed to this 
object. They went from one part of the island 
on which they had landed to another; they sailed 
eastward and westward, and from one island to 
another;. and wherever they went, their sole 
inquiry was for the mountains and vales where 
gold was to be obtained. The island Hispaniola 
was the earliest settlement of the Spaniards in the 
New World, on account of the quantity of gold it 
supplied. They forced its inhabitants, as so many 
slaves, to dig this object of their avarice out of 
the bowels of the earth, ‘and when the source of 
it was dried up, they exterminated the natives by 
a series of barbaritiesmore shocking than ever be- 
fore disgraced the HliBory of man. Of two mil- 
lions of inhabitants which the island contained - 
when discovered by Columbus in 1492, scarcely 
150 were alive in 1545, only about fifty years 
afterward. The conquest of Mexico by Cortez 
and his followers, impelled by an insatiable lust 
for gold, was accompanied with horrors, atrocities 
and slaughters more dreadful and revolting than 
almost any other scenes recorded in the annals of © 
our race, To prepare the way for enjoying. the 
plunder they had in view, the unoffending In- 
dians were butchered: by’ thousands, and their 
towns laid in'ruins. Throughout the whole of 
their progress, their route was marked with per- 
fidy, injustice, carnage, and ‘deeds of atrocious 
cruelty. On one occasion, 60 Caciques or leaders 
of the Mexican empire, and 400 nobles, were 
burned alive with the utmost coolness and deli- 
beration, and, to complete the horrors of the scene, 
the children and relations of the wretched victims 
were assembled and compelled to be spectators of 
their dying agonies. On another oceasién, when 
the inhabitants of the city of Mexico were celebrat- 
ing a festival, and all the people, particularly the 
nobles, were dressed in’ their richest decorations, 
—under the’ pretense of an ititended conspiracy, 
the Spaniards, in order to glut their avarice, fell 
upon the unthinking Mexicans, slaughtered 2000 
of the nobles, and stripped their dead bodies of 
all their valuable ornaments. Every right was 
violated which is generally held sacred even by 
hostile nations. On every trivial occasion the 





Indians were massacred in great numbers, their 
lands apportioned among the Spaniards, the inha- 
bitants reduced to slaves, and forced to work 
without payment at all their public works, while 


yal 
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the officers distributed into: different provinces, 
faithfully imitated their avaricious commander in 
all his excesses and barbarities. In the siege of 
Mexico alone, no less than a hundred thousand 
of the natives fell by the sword, beside those who 
perished by. famine and other causes connected 
with warfare. And all these revolting scenes 
were produced in violation of every moral prin- 
ciple, merely to gratify the unbounded desires of 
sordid minds for the unsatisfying treasures of gold 
and silver. And while they had the effrontery 
and impiety to elevate the standard of the Cross, 
and to implore the God of armies to assist them 
in their conquests, no means were, ever used to 
meliorate either the physical or moral condition 
of those whom they had so cruelly plundered. 
But God, whose laws they had so wantonly vio- 
lated, caused them to suffer a just retribution, 
as a punishment for their enormities and their 
avaricious desires. For numbers of them were 
butchered by the enraged Mexicans in their re- 
treat from the capital, and those who were taken 
alive were carried off in triumph to the temples 
and sacrificed with all the cruelties which. re- 
venge could invent, to the god of. war,—while 
their companions, at a distance, heard their dis- 
mal screams and piteous lamentations. Many of 
them so overloaded themselves'with bars of gold 
as retarded their flight, so that they fled igno- 
miniously, the victims of their abominable ava- 
rice, and a great part of the gold and treasures 
they expected from their conquests, was com- 
manded by their enemies to be thrown into the 
lake. Such are the effects of the operation of 
that detestable passion which has so long de- 
graded the character of man, and which tramples 
under foot every principle of virtue, and every 
dictate of justice and humanity. 

The same atrocities were committed, and the 
same execrable propensities displayed in the expe- 
dition of Pizarro and his followers for the con- 
quest of Peru. In order to glut their avarice for 
plundering the golden treasures of this country, 
the basest treachery,.and the most cold-blooded 
cruelties, were exercised. Under profession of 
amity, they seized upon the Inca or emperor of 
the eountry, who had received them ina friendly 
manner, and had commanded his attendants to 
offer the strangers no injury; and butchered, with 
deliberate and unrelenting fury, above 4000 of 
his attendants, who never offered the least resis- 
tance; after which they passed the night in the 
most, extravagant exultation, at the greatness of 
the plunder they had acquired from the bodies of 
the slain. 
promised them as many vessels of gold as would 
fill an apartment twenty-two feet long, sixteen 
wide, and eight high: and after having dispatched 
messengers throughout his kingdom to collect the 
promised treasurés, he had fulfilled his engage- 
ment—they not long after, under the most ridi- 
culous pretenses, condemned him to be burned 
alive. The booty they obtained by such atrocious 
deeds, amounted to more than two millions of 
pounds sterling. The day appointed for the par- 
tition of this enormous sum was the festival of 
St. James, the patron saint of Spain; and although 
assembled to.divide the spoils of an innocent peo- 
ple, proctired by deceit, extortion, and cruelty, 
they had the impiety and audacity to“commence 
the transaction with a solgfnnyinvocation of the 
name of God, as if they had expected the bene- 
diction of Heaven in distributing those wages of 
iniquity. Such was the commencement, and 
such the progress of the expedition by which the 
empire of Peru was subjugated to the dominion 





The’ Inca, in order to regaim his liberty, 
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of Spain. A curse has rested upon the wealth 
which was thus procured; and the nation that 
sanctioned such injustice and atrocities, has, in 
the just providence of God, suffered the punish- 
ment due to its cruelties and avarice. Instead of 
being enriched by such treasures, it has been im- 
povertshed. That very wealth which its inhabi- 
tants so ardently desired, and for the acquisition 
of which they violated every principle of religion 
and morality, laid the foundation of Spanish in- 
dolence, checked the increase of population, 
prevented the exertions of industry in the improve- 
ment of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 


meree, which are the only true sources of wealth, 


and has reduced their country from one of the 
most powerful and wealthy of European king- 
doms, to a state of comparative poverty. The 


wars which have, of late years, been carried -o1. 


in that country, and in its former colonies, and 
the commotions and massacres which are at this 
moment taking place, may be considered as part of 
the punishment for national offenses, inflicted by 
Him who “ visits the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children to the third and fourth generation” — 
thus by a kind. of retributive justice, avenging 
the many innocent nations which were ravaged 
by their forefathers on the continent of America. 

Another mode in which Covetousness has dis- 
played its malignity is, the trafic in slaves. Among 
the circumstances connected with this trade, are 
found whatever is dark in treachery, odious in 
cruelty, or horrible in war,—whatever afilicts the 
body or degrades and tortures the soul. It isa 
traffic which has suffocated thousands of human 
beings in the cells of a floating dungeon, plunged 
ten thousands into a watery grave, and doomed 
the survivors to long years of captivity and sor- 
row, under the lash of relentless task-masters— 
a traffic which, has produced wars and massacres 
of every description, torn asunder the*most endear- 
ing ties, trampled under foot every dictate of jus- 
tice and humanity, transformed civilized men into 
infernal fiends, and embodied in it whatever has 
been feared or imagined in the cup of human woe. 
Yet this infernal traffic has been encouraged and 
carried on by men who make high pretensions of 
their improvement.in science and civilization; by 
States that, with the most glaring inconsistency, 
boast of the liberties they have acquired above all 
other nations; by Roman Pontiffs who pretend to 
be Christ’s vicegerents on earth; by thousands 
who profess the greatest zeal for the interests of 
Religion, and who would consider themselves as 
scandalized and insulted, were we to refuse them 
the name of. Christians—and all for the purpose 


‘of glutting their insatiable lust of avarice, at the 


expense of the blood and sufferings of their fellow 
men. Early in the 15th century, the Portuguese, 
under the authority of the Pope, explored the 
African coast, planted colonies, and reduced the 
Africans to slavery. The decrees of five succes- 
sive Roman Pontiffs “granted, conyeyed, and 
confirmed to the most faithful king [of Portugal], 
aright to appropriate the kingdoms, goods, and 
possessions of all infidels, wherever to be found, 
to reduce these persons to perpetual slavery, or de- 
stroy them from the earth,” for the declared pur- 
pose “of bringing the Lord’s sheep into one 
Dominican fold under one Universal Pastor.” 
By whom, then, was this atrocious commerce 
opened, and’ by whom has it been so long and 
ardently pursued? By the subjects of their 
Most Faithful, most. Catholic, and most Christian 
Majesties, Defenders of the Faith; by British sub- 
jects, who have only lately been forced to abandon 
it, and by the citizens of the Most Republican 
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States, with the sanction of his holiness the Pope. 
Tt has been calculated that, in this accursed traf- 
fic, eight millions of slaves haye been shipped in 
Africa for the West India Islands and the United 
States, ten millions for South America, and two 
millions have been taken and held in slavery in 
Africa; in all, about twenty millions of negroes, 
who have been consigned either to bondage or to 

. death.* Reckoning the value of each slave at 
£40 sterling, this horrid trade has accumulated 
for its unprincipled abettors, the enormous sum ¥f 
£800,000,000, a sum which would be nearly suf- 
ficient for effecting the physical and moral reno- 
vation of our world; but the greater part of 
which, we have too much reason to believe, has 
been wasted in luxury and debauchery. 

I have stated these more atrocious acts of ava- 
rice, for the purpose of showing to what a pitch 
of wickedness and barbarity the principle of 
covetousness will lead its votaries when no human 
laws or prudential considerations interfere to ob- 
struct its progress. Men are apt to imagine, that 
the: occasional indulgence im covetousness, in 
respect to little things, can produce no great 
harm, when actions directly criminal are not 
resorted to for its gratification,—that to take a 
quarter of an ounce from a pound of sugar, an 
inch from a yard of print, a “remnant” from a 
suit of clothes,—to ask more than the fair value 
for an article of merchandise, to withhold a few 
pence or shillings from a philanthropic institu- 
tion, or to desire: the wealth of others which we 
cannot by fair means obtain, must be faults of 
trivial consideration, and can produce little injury 
to general society. But such persons ought to 
consider, that the very same principle which ope- 
rates in such cases, if left to tis own native ener- 
gies, and to operate without Control from the force 
of human laws, would lead to all the atrocities 
and scenes of horror to which we have now allu- 
day and would, ere long, transform the world into 
a field of plunder, an immense charnel house, and 
a habitation of demons. Were its influence unt- 
versal, it would destroy the happiness of rational 
beings, subvert the moral order of intelligent 
-agents, both in heaven and on earth, and even sap 
the foundations of the throne of the Eternal. 
Hence, it is described in Scripture as “THE ROoT 
OF ALL EVIL,’’ and designated by the term IDoLa- 
TRY; a crime which, above all others, has a ten- 
dency to degrade the character of man, and to 
subvert the relations in which he stands to his 
fellow creatures, and to his Creator—which in- 
cludes in it a comprehensive summary of wicked- 
ness, pride, falsehood, malignity, rebellion, hatred 
of moral excellence, and the basest ingratitude 
toward him “in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being.” F 

Beside the more barbarous acts of plunder to 
which I have adverted, there are innumerable 
other acts in the conduct of nations and societies, 
flowing from the same principle, which are every 
day committed without a blush at their enormity 
and injustice. Almost the whole of our coloniza- 
tion system has been commenced and carried on 
from a principle of avarice; when the rights of 
independent tribes have been invaded, and their 
territories wrested from them without an adequate 
compensation. Whether we go to America or 
Africa, the West Indies or Hindostitn, or wherever 
colonies have been established by European na-' 
tions, we shall find numerous exemplifications of 
the truth of this position. Instead of rendering 
our geographical discoveries subservient to the 


*See Gurley’s “ Life of Ashmun,” page 101, Printed at 
Washington, in 1805. ead 
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happiness and improvement of unenlightened 
tribes; we have sent out expeditions to deprive 
them of the property which God and nature had 
given them, to massacre and to hunt them as wild 
beasts from the face of the earth, for the purpose 
of acquiring plunder, and gratifying our avari- 
cious desires.. And when we have thus laid the 
foundation of our colonies in avarice and injustice, 
we have next oppressed their inhabitants by arbi- 
trary enactments and exorbitant taxes, which 
have frequently led to protracted and expensive 
wars, in which our treasures, acquired by injus- 
tice and oppression, have been wasted, our previ- 
ous riches and prosperity diminished, and our 
finances sometimes brought to the verge of ruin. 
It is thus that the Governor of the world fre- 
quently punishes the crime of avarice, by forcing 
it again to disgorge those riches which were un- 
justly acquired, to make nations perceive, if 
they have any moral perceptions, their sin in their 
punishment. Hence when the British roused the 
indignation of their American Colonists, by their 


despotic enactments and oppressive taxations, a _ 


desolating and unnatural war ensued, which cost 
Britain not only many thousands of valuable 
lives (about'two hundred thousand in all), but no 
less than £139,000,000; a sum far greater than 
had ever been acquired from the possession of 
these colonies, and which might have sufficed to 
transform Britain into a terrestrial paradise, and 
to establish churches and seminaries to the utmost 
extent, for the diffusion of knowledge and religion 
among all classes of the inhabitants. 

There would be no end to the illustrations of 
the operation of covetousness, as displayed on the 


general theater of the world, were we to enter — 


into particulars. The barbarous practices con- 
nected with piracy, or the plundering of vessels 
at sea, and the deeds of violence and atrocity 
which pirates have committed; the robberies and 
depredations which have been perpetrated by land, 
and the horrid murders which have been commit- 
ted by lawless banditti in pursuit of spoil; the 
crueltiey exercised by Turkish Bashaws and 
Moorish Emperors, in squeezing from their sub- 
jects exorbitant taxes; the plundering of caravans 
in the desert by wandering Arabs; the savage 


practices of a set of men denominated wreckers; 


the perfidy and perjuries of spies and informers, 
in convicting the innocent of crimes in the-ho 


of reward; the trepanning’ of soldiers and the 


impressment of seamen; the seeret murders com- 
mitted on friends and relatives in hopes of obtain- 
ing an inheritance; the treachery of executors 
and lawyers in betraying their trusts, in order to 
fill their coffers; the frauds of public officers in 
conducting the affairs of government, the embez- 
zling of public money by close corporations for 
the purpose of selfishness and sensuality; the 
oppressions which, in almost every nation, have 
been exercised by unprincipled and avaricious 
men, on the poor and destitute, the widow and the 
orphan; these, and hundreds of similar modes in 
which avarice is displayed, would require volumes 


a} 


to describe and record the revolting details, 


SECTION II. . 


ON THE EFFECTS OF COVETOUSNESS, AND THE MAN- 
NER IN WHICH IT HAS DISPLAYED ITSELF AMONG 
THOSE WHO ACKNOWLEDGE THE AUTHORITY OF 
CHRISTIANITY, AND PROFESS TO SUBMIT TO ITS 
DICTATES. 


_ Wuen the leading facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were first publicly proclaimed on the day_ 
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of Pentecost, those who were converted to the 


faith imbibed its heavenly spirit, and acted accor- | 


ding to its holy requisitions. .This was particu- 
larly manifested in their noble indifference to 
earthly possessions, and their anxious desire ‘to 
consecrate the wealth which God had given them 
to purposes of Christian beneficence. So great 
was their admiration of the love of God, and the 
riches of his grace, and so elevated their hopes of 
heavenly felicity, that they looked down with 
a becoming contempt on worldly treasures, except 
in so far as they were subservient to the purposes 
of benevolence, and to the promoting of the 
interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. For, we 
are told, that “all that believed,’”? being inspired 
with mutual love and affection for each other,— 
“had all things common.’ Nay, to such an 
extent did this generous principle prevail, that 
they who had estates or other valuable effects, 
“sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all men as every one had need.” This 
Christian liberality and heroic indifference to the 


| world continued to. distinguish the followers of 
Jesus, in a greater or less degree, during the first 


two centuries of the Christian era. For the sake 
of Him who had “redeemed them with his 
blood,” and brought them “from darkness to 
marvelous light,” they cheerfully parted with 
houses and lands, and brethren and sisters, and 
subjected themselves to the severest persecutions, 
that they might obtain “a better resurrection,” 
and an “incorruptible inheritance.”” They were 
admonished beforehand that they were to be “ be- 
trayed by friends and brethren and kinsfolk, 
accused before rulers and kings, and hated of all 
men for his name’s sake.’’ And these premoni- 
tions were fully realized in the experience of all 
who professed an adherence to “the testimony 
of Jesus.” At the instigation of the heathen 
priests and emperors, every species of contumely 
and cruelty was inflicted which the wicked inge- 
nuity of our fallen nature could invent. Some 
were slain by the sword, some were whipped and 
scourged, after the cruel manner of the Romans, 
and others were roasted in the flames. Some 
were stabbed with forks of iron, some nailed to a 
cross, some torn by wild beasts, and others drown- 
ed in the sea, or stoned to death; some starved 
with hunger or killed with cold; some had their 
hands and tongues dissevered from their bodies, 
and others were wrapped in combustible gar- 
ments, and fire set to them when evening came 
on, that’ they might serve like torches to dispel the 
darkness of the night. Hierome, in his epistle to 
Cromatius, . observes, There is no day in the 
whole year to which the number of five thousand 
martyrs cannot be ascribed, except only the first 
day of January.”” So that every year no less 
than one million eight hundred and twenty thousand 
Christians must have perished from the earth by 
the infliction of such demoniacal punishments,— 
and all to glut the avarice and revenge of Pagan 
priests andrulers. Yet the number of those men 
* of whom the world was not worthy,” still con- 
tinued to increase throughout every province of 
the Roman empire. They magnanimously looked 
down on all the wealth and splendor of this 
passing scene as unworthy to be compared with 
the glory which was about to be revealed. ‘They 
counted all things as dung in comparison of the 
excellent knowledge of Chiist,’for whom they 
had suffered the loss of all things; they knew in 
whom they had believed,” and “ chose rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
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treasures of earth, and having respect to the re- 
compense of reward.’” How many members of 
the Christian church should we have in modern 
times, were they all exposed to such persecutions 
and tribulations! Were all professing Christians 
animated with such heavenly principles and affec- 
tions as distinguished the primitive saints and 
martyrs, there would be little need to write an 
Essay on the evils of Covetousness, or to enforce 
the duty of a noble and disinterested liberality on 
the members of the visible church. But, alas! 
the gold has become dim, and the most fine gold 
has changed! The great majority of those called 
Christians, in our times can scarcely be distin- 
guished, in their dispositions and conduct, from 
civilized Pagans, and the professed men of the 
world, “ whose god is their belly,’? who glory in 
their wealth, and, “ who mind earthly things.” 

When the Christian church began to enjoy the 
favor of worldly men, it was not long before 
many of its members began to imbibe a worldly 
spirit. As the wealth and honors conferred on 
the church increased, the heavenly zeal of its vo- 
taries diminished, and a spirit of Covetousness, and 
a desire for worldly honors and distinctions, be- 
gan to prevail throughout all the official depart- 
ments connected with Christian ,worship and 
instruction. Even so early as the third century, 
this melancholy change began to appear, particu- 
larly in the contests of the Bishops for power and 
pre-eminence, and for worldly splendor and mag- 
nificence. Though a considerable number of 
them continued to exhibit to the world illustrious 
examples of primitive piety and virtue, yet “many 
of them were sunk in luxury and voluptuousness, 
puffed up with vanity, arrogance, and ambition, 
possessed with a spirit of contention and discord, 
and addicted to many other vices, that cast an 
undeserved reproach upon the holy religion of, 
which they were the unworthy ministers.’’ * 
The Bishops assumed, in many places, a princely 
authority, particularly those who had the greatest 
number of churches under their inspection, and 
who presided over the most opulent assemblies. 
«They appropriated to their evangelical function, 
the splendid ensigns, of temporal majesty. A 
throne, surrounded with ministers, exalted above 
his equals the servant of the meek and humble 
Jesus, and sumptuous garments dazzled the eyes 
and the minds of the multitude into an igno- 
yant veneration for their arrogated authority. 
The example of the bishops was ambitiously imi- 
tated by the presbyters, who, neglecting the sacred 
duties of their station, abandoned themselves to 
the indolence and delicacy of an effeminate and. 
luxurious life. The deacons, beholding the pres- 
byters thus deserting their functions, boldly usurp- 
ed their rights and privileges, and began to despise 
those lower functions and employments which 
they had hitherto exercised with so much humili- 
ty and zeal, and the effects of a corrupt ambition 
were spread through every rank of the sacred 
order.’ ¢ 

Wherever luxury, ambition, and a desire for 
worldly splendor, gain ascendency over the mind, 
Avarice follows in the train as an inseparable con- 
comitant. In the progress of the corruptions 
which were afterward introduced into the church, 
this degrading passion was displayed, with shame- 
less effrontory, in all its impious and demoralizing 
effects. The rapaciousness of the bishops and 
popes, and of almost every order of ecclesiastics, 


—— 





* Moshelm’s Eccles. Hist., Century third. 
+ Mosheim. 
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became excessive, and even proverbial; and they 
did not hesitate to employ the most insidious and 
sacrilegious means to gratify their covétous pro- 
pensities. The possessions of the church were 
sold to the highest bidders, or turned into a patri- 
mony for the bastards of the incumbents. Frauds 
and abuses of every description were practiced;, 
legends were forged, lying wonders invented, and 
all the resources of fable and forgery exhausted, 
to celebrate exploits which had never been per- 
formed. Skulls and jaw-bones, legs and arnis, 
were collected under pretense of being the relics 
of the primitive martyrs, and deposited in churches 
in order to procure the’ rich presents of wealthy 
supplicants, who flocked to them for deliverance 
under affliction and dangers. Marriages, wills, 
contracts, the interests of families and of courts, 
the circumstances connected with the living and 
the dead, were all converted into instruments and 
occasions for increasing the power and riches of 
the church. The ignorance and superstition 
which the corruptions of Christianity had intro- 
duced, were dextrously improved by the ecclesi- 
astical rulers to fill their coffers, and to drain the 
purses of the deluded multitude. All the various 
ranks and orders of the clergy had each their 
peculiar method of fleecing the people, and in- 
‘creasing their revenues. ‘The bishops, when 
they wanted money for their private pleasures, 
granted to their flock the power of purchasing 
the remission of the penalties imposed upon trans- 
gressors, by a sum of money which was to be ap- 
plied to certain religious purposes, or, in other 
‘words, they published Indulgences, which became 
an inexhaustible source of opulence te the Episco- 
pal orders, and enabled them to form and execute 
the most difficult schemes for the enlargement of 
their authority, and to erect a multitude of sacred 
edifices which augmented the external pomp and 
splendor of the church. The abbots and monks, 
equally covetous and ambitious, had recourse to 
other methods of enriching their convents. They 
carried about the country the carcasses and relics 
of the saints, in solemn procession, and permitted 
the multitude to behold, touch, and embrace those 
sacred and lucrative remains, at certain fixed 
prices. By this raree-show, the monasfic orders 
often gained as much as the bishops did by their 
indulgences.” * At length the Roman Pontiffs 
assumed the chief power over this profitable 
traffic, and “when the wants of the church or 
the demon of avarice prompted them to look out 
for new subsidies, published not only a universal, 
but a plenary remission of all the temporal pains 
_and penalties which the church had annexed to 
certain transgressions.” “ ‘They even audaciously 
usurped the authority which belongs to God alone, 
and impiously pretended to abolish even the pun- 
ishments which are reserved in a future state for 
the workers of iniquity, a step which the bishops, 
with all their avarice and presumption, had never 
once ventured to take.’’ + 
It was by the sale of such indulgences that 
Pope Leo X, carried forward the magnificent 
structure of St. Peter’s church at Rome. He pub- 
lished a system of indulgences suited to all ranks 
and characters of men, and promised a plenary 
remission to all who should contribute their money 
to the furtherance of thisand other ambitious pro- 
jects. So that the foundations of this edifice, 
which has been so much extolied, were laid, and 
its superstructure reared, by means the most 
impious and diabolical, by a display of reckless 
perfidy and insatiable avarice, and at the expense 
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of undermining the whole fabric of Christianity, 
and usurping the prerogatives of the King of 
heaven. ‘T'o such a pitch was this daring impiety 
carried, that indulgences were farmed out to the 
highest bidders, who, to make the best of their 
bargains, procured the ablest and most eloquent 
preachers to extol the efficacy, and enhance the 
value of such wares. A price, on a graduated 
scale, was set upon the remission of sins of every 
description, not even excepting the most horrid 
crimes, such as the murder of the father, mother, or 
wife ; so that for ninety livres, or a few ducats, 
or even for half a guinea of English money, a 
pardon might be procured from the “Apostolic 
Chancery,” for crimes which all civilized nations 
punish with death. The raging thirst of dominion 
which consumed the Roman Pontiffs, prior to the 
Reformation, and their arrogant endeavors to op- 
press all that came within the reach of their pow- 
er, were accompanied with the most impudent 
and insatiable extortion. ‘All the provinces of 
Europe were in a manner drained to enrich these 
ghostly tyrants, who were perpetually gaping 
after new accessions of wealth, in order to aug- q° 
ment the nuraber of their friends, and the stability _ 
of their dominions ; and every stratagem was used 
to rob the subject without shocking the sovereign, 
and to levy taxes under the specious mark of 
religion.”* Such was,the shameless rapacity 
which then preyailed, that even in that age of 
superstition and servility, the eyes of all ranks 
began to open and to perceive the vileness and 
impiety of the pretensions of the ecclesiastical. 
orders. Not only private persons, but also the 
most powerful princes and sovereign states ex- 
claimed loudly against the despotic dominion of the 
Pontiffs,\the fraud, avarice and injustice that pre- 
vailed in their councils, the arrogance and extortion 
of their legates, and the unbridled licentiousness 
and rapacity of the clergy and monks of all denom- 
inations, until at length the Reformation dawned 
and brought to light a scene of-extortion and 
profligacy produced by the lust of covetousness, 
which had never before been exhibited with such 
effrontery in any country under heaven. In such, 
a state of things it was no wonder that ignorance 
prevailed, that morality was undermined, and the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity thrown into the 
shade and entirely overlooked. The public wor- 
ship of the Deity was little more than a pompous 
round of external ceremonies, more adapted to 
dazzle the eye than to enlighten the understand- 
ing or to afféct the heart. The discourses of the 
clergy were little else than fictitious reports of 
miracles and prodigies, insipid fables, wretched 
quibbles and illiterate jargon,which deceived the 
multitude instead of instructing them. The au- 
thority of the holy mother church, the obligation 
of obedience to her decisions, the virtues and mer- 
its of the saints, the dignity and glory of the 
blessed virgin, the efficacy of relies, the adorning 
of churches, the endowing of monasteries, the 
utility of indulgences, and the burnings of purga- 
tory, were the principal subjects on which the 
clergy descanted, and which employed the pens 
of eminent doctors of divinity, because they tend- 
ed to fill the coffers of the mother church to gra- 
tify her ambition, aud to advance her temporal 
interests. 

It is impossible to ascertain with any degree of 
accuracy, the vast sums of money and the im« 
mense property which for ages were extorted from 
the people of Christendom for such unhallowed 
and sacrilegious devices. But it must have 





* Mosheim, Cent, 12, tIbid. 
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amounted to many thousands of millions of 
pounds, the greater part of which was employed 
for the purposes of devastation and carnage, of 
luxury and debauchery, and for tyrannizing over 
the people, whom the clergy had reduced to pov- 
erty and ignorance, by their shameful licentious- 
ness and unbounded rapacity. The one-fifth of 
the wealth thus acquired, had it been spent for the 
good of the church, as was impiously pretended, 
might have been sufficient to have diffused the 
knowledge of the gospel of Christ over every 
region of the globe, and to have evangelized every 
portion of the Pagan world. But, alas! it was 
wasted in promoting schemes directly opposed to 
the principles and interests of genuine Christian- 
ity, forming one striking instance, among many, 
of the incalculable good which has been prevent- 
ed, and the numerous evils which have been 
entailed on the world by the indulgence of Covet- 
ousness. The Pope’s present revenues as a tem- 
poral prince, have been calculated to amount to at 
least £1,000,000 sterling, per annum, arising 
chiefly from the monopoly of corn, the duties on 
wine and other provisions. Over and above these, 
vast sums are continually flowing into the Papal 
treasury from all the Roman Catholic countries, 
for dispensations, indulgences, canonizations, an- 
nats, the pallia, the investitures of bishops and 
archbishops, and other resources. It is computed, 
that the monks and regular clergy, who are abso- 
lutely at the Pope’s devotion, do not amount to 
less than 2,000,000 of persons, dispersed through 
all the Roman Catholic countries to assert his 
supremacy over princes, and to promote the 
interest of that church. The revenues of these 
monks do not fall short of £200,000,000 sterling, 
beside the casual profits arising from offerings, 
and the people’s bounty to the church, who are 
taught that their salvation depends upon this 
kind of benevolence. In Spain alone, the number 
of ecclesiastics, including the parochial clergy, 
monks, nuns, syndics, inquisitors, &e., amounts 
to 188,625.. The number of archbishops is eight, 
and of bishoprics, forty-six. ‘The archbishop of 
Toledo alone has a revenue which, according to 
the most moderate calculation, amounts to £90,- 
000 annually. In Portugal, in 1732, there were 
reckoned above 300,000 ecclesiastics out of a pop- 
ulation of less than two millions. The patriarch 
of Lisbon has an annual revenue of £30,000, and 
the Revenue of the Patriarchal Church, above 
£114,000 sterling per annum. It is stated by 
Mr. Locke, in a Diary of his travels when on the 
Continent, inserted in Lord King’s late biography 
of that illustrious philosopher, that the expense 
of the ecclesiastical establishment of France, at 
the period in which he resided in that country, 
amounted to above twenty-four millions of pounds 
sterling. What, then, must have been the im- 
mense treasures of wealth collected by the extor- 
tions of the Roman pontiffs and bishops prior to 
the Reformation, when the whole of the Eurepean 
nations lay prostrate at their feet, and were sub- 
servient to their interests,—and when the newly 
discovered countries in America were plundered 
to augment their revenues, and to gratify their 
unbounded rapacity! The wealth thus amassed, 
might have been almost sufficient to have cultiva- 
ted every region, and to have transformed every 
portion of the globe into an earthly paradise. 
Even in England, durigg the reign of Papal 
tyranny, the avarice of the clergy seems to have 
risen to an enormous hight, Mr. Hume, in his 
history of the reign of Henry III, of England, 
gives the following description :—< Everything 
was become venal in the Romish tribunals; simony 
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was openly practiced; no favors, and even no 
justice could be obtained without a bribe; the 
highest bidder was sure to have the preference, 
without regard either to the merits of the person 
or of the cause ; and beside the usual perversions 
of rights and the decision of controversies, the 
Pope openly assumed an absolute and uncontrolled 
authority of setting aside, by the plenitude of his 
Apostolic power, all particular rules and all privi- 
leges of patrons, churches, and convents. On 
pretense of remedying these abuses, Pope Hono- 
rius, in 1226, complaining of the poverty of his 
see as the source of all grievances, demanded 
from every cathedral two of the best prebends, 
and from every convent two monks’ portions, to 
be set apart as a perpetual and settled revenue of 
the papal crown; but all men being sensible that 
the revenue would continue forever, his demand 
was unanimously rejected. About three years 
after, the Pope demanded and obtained the tenth 
of all ecclesiastical revenues, which he levied ina 
very oppressive manner, requiring payment before 
the clergy had drawn their rents or tithes, and 
sending about usurers who advanced them the 
money at exorbitant interest. In the year 1240, 
Otho the legate, having in vain attempted the 
clergy in a body, obtained separately, by intrigues 
and menaces, large sums from the prelates and 
convents, and on his departure, is said to have 
carried more money out of the kingdom than he 
left in it. This experiment was renewed after 
four years, with success. by Martin, the nuncio, 
who brought from Rome powers of suspend- 


ing and excommunicating all clergymen that re- © 


fused to comply with his demands. Meanwhile 
all the chief benefices of the kingdom were be- 


stowed on Italians; non-residence and pluralities _ 


were carried to an enormous hight; Mansel, the 
king’s chaplain, is computed to have held at once 
seven hundred ecclesiastical livings, and the abuses 
became so evident as to be palpable to the blind- 
ness of superstition itself”? ‘The benefices of 
the Italian clergy, in England, were estimated at 
the amount of 60,000 marks a year, a sum which 
exceeded the annual revenue of the Crown itself.” 
‘Pope Innocent exacted the revenues of all vacant 
benefices, the twentieth of all ecclesiastical reve- 
nues without exception, the third of such as ex- 
ceeded 100 marks a year, and the half of such as 
were possessed by non-residents.’ He claimed the 
goods of all intestate clergymen; he pretended a 
right to inherit all money gotten by usury; he 
levied benevolences upon the people; and when 
the king prohibited these exactions, he threatened 
to pronounce against him the sentence of excom- 
munication.” Such was the boundless rapacity 
of the Popes, the extravagant exactions they en- 
forced,and the power they wielded to gratify their 
avaricious desires. There is, perhaps, not a simi- 
lar instance to be found in the history of man, in 
any nation on the face of the globe, of Covetous- 
ness, under the mask of religion, so impudent, 
unbounded, and extravagant. 

There is a certain class of persons connected 
with the Romish Church, who have been more 
arrogant and rapacious, than almost any other 
class, except the pontiffs, namely, those individu- 
als commonly designated by the title of “The 
Pope’s Nephews.’’ An Italian writer of the 17th 
century, who appears to have been a moderate 
Catholic, when sketching the characters of the 
existing cardinals, and the Pope’s Nephews, re- 
lates, among other curious and melancholy pieces 
of history, the following circumstance: “A friend 
of mine had the curiosity to calculate the money 
that has been given to the Nephews, and he began 
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at the year 1500, and, after a great deal of pains, 
he found issuing from the treasury of the church 
above seventy millions of double ducats,*all deliv- 
ered into the hands of their kindred: And this is 
to be understood of visible moneys; for of private 
and invisible sums, there may perhaps be twenty 
millions more. And those Romans that are within 


the town, and have more time to cast up what has | 


been extorted from them, if they would take the 
pains to examine it more strictly, I am satisfied, 
would find it much more.’? The author, like ‘a 
good and zealous Catholic, makes the following 
reflection on this fact: “If these seventy millions 
of double ducats had been spent in persecuting 
heretics, or in making war upon infidels, where 
would any infidels be? where would any heretics 
be? Those seventy millions would have been 
enough to have overrun all Asia. And (which is of 
importance too) the princes would have contrib- 
uted as much more, had they seen the Popes more 
tenacious against their kindred, and more free to 
the soldiers who were fighting for Christ.”” The 
same author states, that “ Innocent the tenth, to 
satisfy the fancy of a kinswoman, spent 4 hundred 
thousand crowns upon a fountain; yet with great 
difficulty could scarce find forty thousand to sup- 
ply the Emperor in his wars with the Protestants,” 
and “This good Pope would nevertheless leave 
to his cousin, to the house of Pamphilia, and 
other houses allied to that, above eight millions of 
crowns, with which sum they flourish in Rome to 
this very day.’’ Again, ‘The Barbarini were in 
Rome at the same time, and enjoyed a rent of four 
hundred thousand crowns; and yet in a war of so 
much importance to the Catholic religion, they 
could not find forty thousand. But, oh God! (I 
speak it with tears in my eyes) against the most 
Catholic princes of Italy, whole millions were no- 
thing; they could turn the cross into a sword to 
revenge their particular injuries; but in the relief 
of the Emperor, who was vindicating the Chris- 


‘tian faith, they could not find so much asa few 


hundreds.’? On such circumstances he makes the 
following remarks: “ The infidels laugh, and the 
heretics rejoice to see the wealth of the Church so 
irreligiously devoured, while the poor Christian 
weeps at their merriment.’’ “ The heat and passion 
which the Popes show hourly for their Nephews— 
to gain Principalities for them, to bestow pension 
upon pension upon them, to build palace upon 
palace for them, and to fill their coffers with trea- 
sure to the brim, is that which cools the resolution 
of the zealousest prince, and exasperates the infi- 
dels in their wicked designs. A great shame it is, 
indeed, that the heretics should have more ground 
to accuse the Catholics, than the Catholic has to 
impeach the heretic.”’ Ishall only extract farther 
the following apostrophe of the author, in refe- 
rence to this subject: “Oh God! to what purpose 
will they keep so many jewels at Loretta, so much 
consecrated plate at Rome, so many abbeys for 
their Nephews, so much wealth for the Popes, if 
abandoning their commonwealth, and refusing it 
that humane supply that is necessary for the ce- 
lestial glory, it be constrained to submit to the 
Ottoman power which threatens it now with the 
greatest effect? If the wealth of the Popes be 
devoured, the benefices of the cardinals given to 
the priest of Mahomet, the abbeys of the Nephews 
usurped by the Turks, the sacred vessels at Rome 

# A ducat is about 4s. 6d. or 5s. in value, when of silver, 
and twice as much when of gold. The double ducats of 
Venice, Florence, Genoa, &c., weigh five pennyweights, 
seventeen grains of gold, and consequently are about the va- 
lue of an English guinea, so that the above sum may be con- 


sidered as equivalent to £73,500, 000 sterling, which is equiy- 
alent to more than 200 millions of pounds at the present time, 
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profaned by these Infidels, and the seraglio adorn- 
ed with the gems of Loretta; God grant my eyes 
may never see that spectacle!”’* i 

Thus it appears, even from the testimony of 
Roman Catholie writers, that immense sums were 
wrested from the “Christian people,” by every 
species of fraud and extortion; that these sums, 
instead of being applied to the maintenance and 
defense of the Church, as was pretended, were 
wasted in luxury and extravagance, in selfish 
gratifications, in riot and debauchery, in accumu- 
lating wealth on the heads of their relatives and 
favorites, — most of whom were infidels and de- 
bauchees, in gratifying the pride and avarice of 
courtesans, and in the most romantic and ambi- 
tious projects.. The single structure of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, cost the enormous sum of twelve millions 
of pounds; and, in our age and country, would 
have cost at least*thirty-six millions of pounds 
sterling. What, then, must have been the im- 
mepse sums expended on similar objects, intended 
merely for worldly ostentation throughout the 
whole of Christendom, beside the millions wasted 
in the pursuits of tyranny, sensuality and de- 
bauchery! The mind of a reflecting Christian is 
almost overwhelmed at thé thought that such 
sacrilegious enormities should have been so long 
permitted to continue under the moral government 
of God; and that such treasures should have been 
consecrated, for so many ages, to the support of 
the kingdom of darkness, while the true Chureh 
of Christ was obliged to pine away in poverty, 
and hide its head in dens and caves of the earth. 
But such are the deplorable and overwhelming 
effects of Covelousness, when it gains an ascen- 
dency in the minds of individuals, communities, 
or nations. To accomplish its objects, every dic- 
tate of prudence is discarded, every law, human 
and divine, trampled under foot, every ordinance 
of religion violated and profaned, every threaten- 
ing of future punishment set at naught, the hap- 
piness or misery of fellow-creatures entirely dis- 
regarded, atrocious murders perpetrated without 
remorse, and, in its boundless projects, the whole 
earth appears too narrow a field for the scene of 
its devastations. 

Let us now attend to the operations of Cove- 
tousness as it appears in individuals and socie- 
ties connected with Prorestant and Evangelical 
Churches. 

The operation of this affection among profes- 
sing Christians in general, is apparent, from the 
eagerness and restless activity with which the acqui- 
sition of wealth is prosecuted. Diligence and acti- 
vity in business is the duty of every man; and he 
who, in this way, “provides not for his house- 
hold, haih denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.” But the keenness and unwearied exer- 


tion so frequently displayed in the accumulation 


of wealth, are very different, and ought to be 
distinguished from that dutiful attention which 
every man ought to exercise in procuring the 
means of comfortable subsistence. When we look 
around us on the world, and even on the conduct 
of many Christians, one would be almost apt to 
conclude, that the acquisition of riches and honors 
is the great object of pursuit, and the ultimate end 
of human existence. For men will make sacr- 
fices, and expose themselves to inconvenience, 
privations, and dangers, to acquire money, which 
they would refuse to do, in order to supply the 


_ *See-a folio volume of 330 pages, entitled “I? Cardinal- 
ismo di sancta Chiesa;”or the History of the Cardinals of 
the Romish Church, from the time of their first creation to 
the election of Pope Clement the ninth. Written in Italian, 
by the author of Wepotismo di Roma. London, 1870. 
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wants of a poor and afflicted family, or to pro- 
mote the best interest of an immortal soul, even 
when there is no necessity for accumulating 
wealth in order to family comfort. This disposi- 
tion likewise appears, in being unsatisfied with the 
wealth already acquired, even when every sensitive 
comfort consistent with reason and religion is al- 
ready enjoyed. There is too much aiming at what 
is called independence—a want of contentment 
under the present allotments of Providence, and a 
pistrust of the care and the. promises of Him 
who has said, “Thy bread shall be given ‘thee, 
and thy water shall be sure,’ and “J will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.” How few are there 
to be found, even among evangelical Christians, 
whose language and conduct declare,— We are 
perfectly contented with the arrangements of the 
Almighty, and with that portion of earthly good 
which he has bestowed upon us, and we confi- 
dently trust that in the use of all proper means, 
he will cause ‘goodness and mercy to follow us 
all the days of our lives; for all his allotments are 
determined by Infinite wisdom and rectitude!” 
The same disposition appears in refusing to contri- 
bute to philanthropic objects, or in contributing the 
smallest and most trifling sums. While large sums 
are unnecessarily expended in expensive articles 
of dress and furniture, the most pitiful and nig- 
gardly sums are sometimes reluctantly given for 
the promotion of objects which have for their ulti- 
mate end the alleviation of human misery, the 
diffusion of divine knowledge, and the renovation 
of the world. But, leaving such general observa- 
tions, it may be expedient to descend into particu- 
lars, and fix our attention for a little, on some of 
the more prominent modes by which covetous 
affections are manifested by professing Christians. 

Covetousness assumes an immense variety of 
different shapes, and manifests itself in such a 
multiplicity of modes, that it would require’ vo- 
lumes of description, were we to trace it in all its 
turnings and windings, and the diversity of phases 
in which it appears in different. individuals, and 
throughout the ramifications of Christian society; 
and therefore I shall confine myself to some of its 
more general or leading aspects. 

1. It appears in its most abject and degrading 
form in the practice of HOARDING money and ac- 
quiring houses and lands for the mere purpose of 
accumulation, when there is no intention of enjoy- 
ing such wealth, or bringing it forward for the 
good of society. A man who is under the influ- 
ence of this vile propensity will sometimes exhi- 
bit an apparent decency and respectability of 
conduct to general society, He will seldom be 
distinguished for gluttony, drunkenness, or de- 
bauchery; for such indulgences run counter to 
his love of gain and his hoarding propensities. 
He will even attend with punctuality on the pub- 
lic ordinances of religion, and, for the sake of 
character, will give his half-penny or his penny 
to the collections for the poor, and will likewise 
keep up a routine of family worship in private, 
because it costs him nothing. Among his neigh- 
bors he may enjoy the reputation of being a 
sober, industrious and frugal character, and be set 
in contrast with the profligate and the profane. 
But all the while his heart is set upon his cove- 
tousness. T’o acquire money by every mean that 
will not subject him to % criminal laws, and to 
place it in security, are*the great and ultimate 
objects of his pursuits; his whole affections are 
absorbed in the accumulation of wealth; mam- 
mon is the great idol which he adores; and what- 
ever semblance of religion he may assume, he 
worships: and serves the creature more than the 
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Creator. He is hard and griping in every bargain 
he makes; he grinds the faces of the poor, and 
refuses to relieve the wants of the needy; his 
weights and measures are frequently found defi- 
cient, and hé cheats without remorse, if he can 
pass without detection. He envies the man who 
is richer or more prosperous than himself, and he 
casts his eyes around him on the possessions 0 

the poor, if perchance, by cunning and deceit, he 
may acquire them at half their value. However 
fast his wealth may increase, “though he heap up 
silver as the dust,” and “ the gold of Ophir as the 
stones of the brooks,’’ his wishes are never satis- 
fied, and his accumulated wealth always lags 
behind his avaricious desires. He thinks he has 
a right to be rich, and he murmurs against the 
dispensations of Providence, when they frustrate 
his schemes and disappoint his expectations. He 
is unhappy, because he is unsatisfied with what 
he has acquired, and because his plans for accu- 
mulating gain are so frequently disconcerted. 
Gratitude to God and reliance on his providential 
care, tenderness, sympathy, and kindness, domes- 
tic affection, and expansive beneficence, are vir- 
tues which can never find an entrance to his 
heart; for all the avenues to true enjoyment are 
interrupted, and closely shut up by the cold hand 
of avarice. He denies himself those sensitive 
comforts which Providence has put within his 
reach, and almost starves himself in the midst of 
riches and plenty. He stints the comforts of his 
family and dependents, imparting to them the 
necessaries of life in shreds and crumbs, and 
stooping to the meanest and most debasing expe- 
dients, in order to save a shilling or to increase 
his store—days and years roll on and carry him 
near to the verge of time. As he approaches 
nearer the grave, into which his riches cannot 
descend, his desires after them still increase, and 
he clings to them with a more eager grasp. His 
last sickness seizes him while he is counting his 
gold, arranging his bills, collecting his rents, or 
prosecuting the poor debtors who have come 
under his grasp. He is determined to hold fast 
his treasures until the last moment; even the near 
prospect of dissolution is insufficient to make his 
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heart relent over a poor family whom he is hurry- _ 


ing into ruin, and in the very article of death, his 
heart is glued to earthly treasures, in spite of 
every remonstrance; sometimes grasping the keys 
of his coffers with a desperate resolution, until, at 
length, his soul takes its downward flight to that 
world for which it is prepared. 

Such is a faint picture of the covetous man 
who “lays up treasures for himself, and is not 
rich toward God.’ Such is the character, more 
or less deeply marked, of not a few who pass 
under the Christian name, and have a place in the 
Christian church. When they are dextrous in the 


exercise of cunning and deceit, and their conduct” 


is unmarked with any flagrant vice, they may 
long continue their course without much repro- 
bation from general and even Christian society, 
especially if they have acquired the habit of dis- 
simulation and hypocritical canting. But the 
principle which pervades the souls of such persons, 
if permitted to operate without control, would 
display itself in a still more glaring and disgustful 
manner,—of which we have many examples re- 
corded in biography and history. In order to ex- 
hibit covetousness in its real light, and to impress 
the mind with the baseness and revolting nature 
of this passion, it may not be improper to select 
two or three examples. 

Edward Nokes was by trade a tinker, at Horn- 
church in Essex. His‘apartments portrayed symp- 
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toms of the most abject poverty, 
death, he was found to be possessed of between 
five and six thousand pounds. He had a wife and 
several children whom he brought up in the most 
parsimonious manner, often feeding them on 
grains and offals of meat which he purchased at 
reduced prices. In order to save the expense of 
shaving, he would encourage the dirt to gather on 
his face, to hide in some measure this defect. He 
never suffered his shirt to be washed in water, but 
after wearing it until it became intolerably black, 
he used to wash it in wine to save the expense of 
soap. His coat, which time had transformed into 
a jacket, would have puzzled the most accom- 
plished chemist to determine its original color, so 
covered was it with shreds and patches of different 
colors, andthose so diversified as to resemble the 
trophies of the different nations of Europe. The 
interest of his money, together with all he could 
heap up, he used to deposit in a bag, which 
bag was covered up in a tin pot, and then con- 
veyed to a brick kitchen where one of the 
bricks was taken up, and a hole made just large 
enough to hold the pot; the brick was then care- 
fully marked, and a tally kept behind the door, of 
the sum deposited. One day his wife discovered 
the hoard, and took from the pot one of 16 guineas 
that were placed therein; but when her husband 
came to count his money, on finding it not to 
agree with the tally, behind the door, which his 
wife did not know of, he taxed her with the theft, 
and to the day of his death—even on his death bed, 
he never spoke to her, without adding the epithet 
“‘ thief’? to every expression. A short time before 
his death he gave strict charge that his coffin 
should not have a nail in it, which was actually 
the case, the lid being fastened with hinges made 
of cords. His shroud was made of a pound of 
wool, the coffin was covered with a sheet instead 
of a pall, and was carried by six men, to each of 

«whom he left half a crown. At his particular 
desire, no one who followed him to the grave 
wore mourning; even the undertaker was habited 
in a blue coat and scarlet waistcoat. He died in 
1802, a wretched example of the degrading effects 
of avarice. 

In November, 1821,.a person of the name of 
Harrison died in Bennet street, Rathbone Place, 
Oxford road, London, where he had lodged 20 
years. The furniture in his room consisted of 
one old chair, a table, an old stump bedstead, and 
a bed of straw; in one corner was a heap of ashes; 
and the cupboard, the day after his decease, con- 
tained a few potato peelings anda stale roll. His 
body presented a picture of extreme misery and 
starvation, though he had no family, and had pro- 
perty in the funds to the amount of £1500. A 
female friend who was in the habit of visiting 
him,, deposed before the coroner, that he would 
let no person but her enter his room, which he 
always kept. padlocked on the inside, for fear of 
being robbed. He lay on his bed in the day time, 
and sat up at night without any fire, always burn- 
ing alamp. A few evenings before his death, he 
told her, that many persons wanted to finger his 
cash, but they should not. He then desired. her 
to lock him in, and take the key with her, which 
she did; but on going again next day, she found 
him lying on his bed, with his clothes on, quite 
dead. He was in the practice of cartying large 
sums of money, and sewing them up in different 
parts of his clothes, for which reason, he never 
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though, at his}Such is the wretchedness and degradation to 


which covetousness reduces thos9 miserable be- 
ings who live under its influence, Such examples 
form a striking commentary on the words. of 
Solomon:—** There is a sore evil, which I have 
seen under the sun; riches kept by the owners 
thereof to their hurt, and those riches perish by 
evil travail. As he came forth of his mother’s 
womb, naked shall he return, to go as he came, 
and shall take nothing of his labor which he may 
carry away in his hand, All his days also he 
eateth in darkness, ‘or wretchedness,’ and hath 
much sorrow and wrath with his sickness,’’ under 
the curse and displeasure of God. 

Numerous examples of. this kind might be 
brought forward; but I shall adduce only the fol- 
lowing well authenticated instance, in relation to 
John Elwes, Esq., who was for some time a 
member of parliament for Berkshire. 

The father of this gentleman was a brewer of 
great eminence, but his mother, though she 
was left. nearly £100,000 .by her husband, literal- 
ly starved herself to death. About the age of 
40, Mr. Elwes succeeded to the property of. his 
uncle, which amounted, to no less than. £250,000. 
Yet this wretched man, notwithstanding his im- 
mense wealth, denied himself of almost every 
comfort, in order to increase his store. He would 
walk home in the rain in London, rather than pay 
a shilling for a coach; he would sit in wet clothes 
sooner than have fire to dry them; he would eat 
his provisions in the last stage of putrefaction, 
sooner than have a fresh joint from the butehers 
and he wore a wig for a certain time, which 
biographer saw him pick up out of a rut in a lane 
where they were riding; which had all the appear- 
ance of the cast-off wig of some beggar. When 
setting out on a journey, his first care was to put 
two or three eggs, boiled hard, into his great-coat 
pocket, or any scraps of bread which he found; 
then mounting his horse, his next attention was 
to get out of London into that road where turn- 
pikes were the fewest; then stopping under any 
hedge whose grass presented stuff for his horse, 
and a little water for himself, he would sit down 
and refresh himself and his horse together, with- 
out ever once stopping on the road at any house. 
Two of his residences he. chiefly visited wére; 
Marcham in Suffolk, and another in Berkshire. 
Marcham was the place he most frequently visit- 
ed as he advanced in life; for this reason, that 
the journey into Suffolk cost him only two pence 
halfpenny, while that into Berkshire amounted to 
four pence. To save fire he would walk about 
the remains of an old green-house, or sit with a 
servant in the ‘kitchen. During the harvest, he 
would go into the fields to glean the corn on the 
grounds of his own tenants,.and they used to 
leave a little more than common, to please the 
old gentleman, who was as eager after it as any - 
pauper in the parish. In the advance of the sea- 
son, his morning employment was to pick up any 
stray chips, bones, or other things, to carry to the 
fire in his pocket; and he was one day surprised 
by a neighboring gentleman, in the act of pulling 
down, with some difficulty, a crow’s nest for this 
purpose. On the gentleman wondering why he 
would give himself this trouble, “Oh! sir,’’ he 
replied, ‘it is really a shame that these creatures 
should doso. Do but see what a waste they make 
—they don’t care how extravagant they are.’’ 

As he appréached to the close of life, his ava- 


pulled them off. Upward of £100 was found upon | ricious disposition increased, and his. penurious 
him at the time of his death;—on the night. pre- | habits became still more inveterate.’ He used still 
vious to which he sent for one oyster, half a pint|to ride about the country, on one of his mares, 
of beer, and a pennyworth of figs, which he,ate.|but he rode her on the soft turf, adjoining the 
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road, to save the expense of shoes, as he observed, 
“the turf is very pleasant for a horse’s foot.’’— 
When ony gentleman called to pay him a visit, 


and the stable boy was profuse enough to put a| 


little hay before the horse, old Elwes would slyly 
steal back into the stable, and take the hay very 
carefully away. He would continue to eat game 
in the last state of putrefaction, and meat that 
walked about his plate, rather than have new things 
killed before the old provision was finished—a 
species of provisions not altogether unsuitable to 
so degraded a mind. During this period, he one 
day dined upon the remaining part of a moor-hen, 
which had been brought out of the river by a rat; 
and soon after ate an undigested part of a pike, 
which a larger one had swallowed, but had not 
finished, and which were taken in this state in a 
net—remarking to a friend with a kind of satis- 
faction, “Ay! this is killing two birds with one 
stone.” It is supposed that if his manors and 
some grounds in Iris own hands had not furnished 
a subsistence, where he had not anything actually 
to buy, hé would have suffered himself to have 
starved rather than have bought anything with 
money. His dress was in unison with his mode 
of living. He would walk about in a tattered 
brown-colored hat, and sometimes in a red and 
white colored cap, like a prisoner confined for 
debt. His shoes he would never suffer to be 
cleaned, lest they should be worn out the sooner; 
but still, with all this self-denial, he thought he 
was too profuse, and would frequently say, “he 
. be alittle more careful of his property.”— 
is disquietude on the subject of money was now 
continual. When he went to bed, he would put 
five or six guineas into a bureau, and then feel 
of his money, after he had retired to rest, and 
sometimes in the middle of the night he would 
come down to see if it was there. ’ Money was 
now his only thought; he rose upon money— 
upon money lay down to rest. He would care- 
fully wrap up a few guineas, in various papers, 
and deposit them in different corners, and then 
run from one to the other, to see whether they 
were all safe; then forgetting where he had con- 
cealed some of them, he would become as serious- 
ly afflicted as a man might be who had lost’all his 
property. During the last winter of his life, he 
would frequently be heard at midnight, as if 
struggling with some one in his chamber, and 
ing out, “I will keep my money; I will: no- 
body shall rob me of my property.” At length, 
on the 26th November, 1789, expired this misera- 
bly rich man, while absorbed in his avaricious 
propensities, leaving to the world a most striking 
and melancholy example of the miserable and de- 
basing effects of covetousness. At his death, his 
property amounted to above eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which were soon dispersed through- 
out all parts of England.* 

Such examples may be considered as intended 
by Divine Providence to show us the wretched 
‘and degraded condition to which avarice reduces 
the soul of man, and to serve as beacons to guard 
us against the influence of this debasing and soul- 
ruining propensity. For it is impossible for a 
soul thus absorbed in the accumulation of money 
to love its Creatoror its fellow-creatures, or to 
submit to the requisitions of the gospel; and con- 
sequently it must be altogether unfit for engaging 
in the sublime exercises@of the heavenly world, 
and for relishing the enjoyments of that “ inherit- 
ance which is incorruptible and that fadeth not 
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away.” The service of God and mammion are 
absolutely irreconcilable; and the man who de- 
votes himself to the latter, by his own act renders 
himself unfit for being a partaker of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light. Than such a man 
there can scarcely be presented a more pitiable 
picture of human depravity and degradation. An 
immortal mind groveling in the dust, and having 
for its highest aim to heap up treasures which are 
never to be enjoyed! and despising those incor- 
ruptible riches which shall endure forever! what 
folly can be compared to the conduct of such an 
infatuated mortal? 


“ Oh, cursed lust of Gold! when for thy sake 
The fool throws up his interest in both worlds; 
First starved in this, then dammed in that'to come.” 


Who that ever tasted the pleasures of know- 
ledge, or felt the sweets of beneficence, or the 
comforts of religion, can but pity the poor wretch 
whose soul is chained to earthly treasures, and 
tortured on the rack of avarice? And, let it be 
remembered, that although the examples related 
above are extreme cases, yet the principle of co- 
vetousness is the same in every individual in 
whose heart it predominates, and it is owing only 
to certain restraining circumstances, that it does 
not carry them to the same stage of misery and 
degradation, as in the instances I have now re- 
lated. Let this depraved principle be let loose to 
operate without control, and it is impossible to 
depict the miseries and degradations of buman 
character that would follow in its train. The 
world would soon become an immense aceldama, 
and its inhabitants a society of fiends, fit only to 
be the companions of the prince of darkness, and 
his infernal legions. | 

2. Another way in which Covetousness ope- 
rates, even among professed Christians, is, in gra- 
tifying a desire for ostentatious display, and a spirit 
of pride and ambition. - 


The Creator evidently intended that his crea- 


tures should be suitably clothed and accommodated 
with comfortable habitations; for he has replen- 
ished the earth with everything requisite for those 
purposes; and were proper arrangements made in 
the social state, and benevolence as frequently dis- 
played as the principle of avarice—all the ranks 
of mankind would be comfortably clothed, and 
conveniently accommodated. A spirit of covet- 
ousness is not necessarily connected with a desire 
after decent apparel and comfortable dwellings, 
nor with those exertions which are requisite to 
procure them. But when I behold a professed 
Christian decking himself and family with gaudy 
attire, replenishing his dwelling with the most ex- 
pensive furniture, erecting a huge mansion, supe- 
rior to those of all his neighbors, and sufficient to 
accommodate three or four families—contenting 
himself at the same time with subscribing half a 
guinea a year for a religious or philanthropic in- 
stitution, and so eagerly engaged in the pursuit of 
wealth, that time is scarcely left for mental im- 
provement or family religion —I cannot help 
drawing the conclusion, that covetousness is a 
principle which rules in such a mind for the pur- 
pose of fostering a spirit of vanity and pride, and 
a desire for worldly ostentation and parade. I 
have seen in the house of a professor of religion, 
whose income did not exceed £150 a year, an ar- 
ticle of furniture, of no great utility, which cost 
twenty or thirty guineas, while a sixth part of 
this sum would have been sufficient to have pro- 
cured a neat article to have answered every pur- 
pose for which it was intended. Yet if the indi- 


vidual had been urged to subscribe a guinea fora. 
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enjoyments suitable to his station—is it rational, is 
it useful, either to himself or others, that, he should 
waste £2200 in vain or profligate pursuits, in 
balls, masquerades, gambling, hounding, horse 
racing, expensive attire, and splendid equipages— 
when there are so many poor to be relieved, so 
many ignorant to be instructed, so many improve-* 
ments requisite for the comfort of general society, 
so many sciences to cultivate, so many arts to 
patronize, and so many arduous exertions required 
for promoting the general renovation of the world 
and scarcely a single guinea devoted to either 
of these objects?) Such conduct is no less irra- 
tional and degrading, in a moral and accountable 
agent, than that of the groveling wretch who 
hoards his money in a bag which is never opened 
but with jealous care when he has a few more 
guineas or dollars to put into it. In both cases, 
wealth is turned aside from its legitimate channel, 
and perverted to purposes directiy opposite to the 
will of the Creator, and the true happiness of man- 
kind. : 

3. The folly of Avarice will appear, if we con- 
sider it in relation to rational enjoyment. 

The rational enjoyment of life consists, among 
other things, in the moderate use of the bounties 
of Providence which God has provided for all his 
creatures—in the exercise of our physical and 
mental powers on those objects which are calcu- 
lated to afford satisfaction and delight—in the 
emotions of contentment and gratitude toward 
our Creator—in the sweets of an approving con- 
science—in the acquisition of knowledge—in the 
flow of the benevolent affections, in’ affectionate 
social intercourse with our fellow men, in the ex- 
ercise of tenderness, sympathy, and good will 
toward others, and in that calmness or equanimity 
which remains unruffled amidst the changes of 
fortune, and the untoward incidents of human 
life. Now, in none of these respects can the co- 
vetous man experience the sweets of true enjoy- 
ment. He has it in his power to enjoy all the 
sensitive pleasures in which a rational being ought 
to indulge, yet he stints himself even of necessary 
comforts, and lives upon husks when he might 
feast himself on the choicest dainties, because it 
might prevent him from adding new stores to his 
secret treasures. He will shiver amidst the colds 
of winter, under a tattered coat, or a thread-bare 
covering, and- sit benumbed in his apartment 
without a fire to cheer him, because the purchaso 
of requisite comforts would diminish the number 
of his pounds, shillings, and pence. He will lie 

,ona bed of straw, during the dark eyenings of 
winter, like a mere animal existence, rather than 
furnish oil for a lamp, and will wallow like a sow 
amidst mire and filth, rather than give the small- 
est trifle to a person to clean his apartment.» Of 
mental pleasures he can scarcely be said to enjoy 
the smallest share, except in so far as the ideas of 
accumulated gold and silver are concerned. He is 
necessarily oppressed with restless anxiety. The ob- 
jects of his covetousness are, in most instances, ne- 
cessarily uncertain. He strives to obtain them, but 
is doubtful of success; his mind hangs between 
hope and fear; his desires are, however, continu- 
ally exerted; he is on the vack as it were, until 
he sees the issue of his adventure, and in nume- 
rous cases, his hopes are blasted, and his schemes 
disconcerted; and-when the plans of gain he had 
laid are frustrated, or a portion of his wealth de- 
stroyed by an unexpected accident, he feels all 
the pains and agonies of a man verging toward 
poverty and ruin. While a contented man may 
become rich, to every desirable degree, amidst the 
full possession of serenity of mind, and self-appro- 
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bation, the anxiety of the. covetous is necessarily 
great and distressing; and that is one part of the 
punishment he inevitably suffers under the righte~ 
ous government of God, on account of his in 
fringement of the natural and moral laws of the 
universe. To.the misery of perpetual anxiety are 
added incessant labor, and an endless and weari- 
some train of exertion to augment his gains and 
secure himself from losses. Like a slave or a 
mill-horse, he drudges on in a state of travail, and 
in an unceasing whirl of toil and effort, which 
leave no intervals for rational reflection and enjoy- 
ment; and, after all, his desires are still craving 
and still unsatisfied. dy! 

In the midst of such labor and mental efforts 
and perplexities, he meets with frequent disap- 
pointments.' His deeds or obligations are found 
to be defective; his bills are refused to be dis- 
counted; his agents: prove cheats and deceivers; 
storms will blow in spite of him, and sink his 
ships in the mighty waters; floods and inunda- 
tions will sweep away the produce of his fields; 
his crops will fail; his cattle die; his debtors ab- 
second or become bankrupts, and the devouring 
flames will seize upon his houses and barns, or 
his shops and warehouses, and ‘consume them to 
ashes. In.all such cases, where a contented mind 
will endeavor to submit with calmness to the 
allotments of Providence, the mind of the cove- 
tous impugns the rectitude of the Divine dispen- 
sation, and heaves with unutterable throes of 
agony and despair. In the language of ‘inspira- 
tion “he is pierced through,” or, compassed on 
every side “with many sorrows,’ and the inward 
language of his heart is—and it is awfully appro- 
priate, ‘Ye have taken away my gods; and what 
have I more?”? Amidst such misfortunes and 
mental pangs, he is frequently left without friends, 
without pity, or sympathy, or commiseration— 
pointed at with the finger of scorn, stung by the 
keen sarcasms of his neighbors, and considered 
as a fit mark for the shafts of contempt and deyi- 
sion, while the lashes of his own conscience add a 
keenness to his anguish. It is almost needless to 
add, that he derives no enjoyment from the exer- 
cise of kindness and benignity, from the pursuits 
of knowledge, the centemplation of nature, the 
affectionate association of his fellow-men, or the 
satisfaction which arises from deeds of benefi- 
cence, for his degrading purstits leave him neither 
leisure nor relish for such refined gratifications, 
Who, then, that has any regard to rational enjoy- 
ment, would desire the state of mind, and the 
condition of such a wretched mortal, even al- 
though his bags were full of gold, and his barns 
filled with plenty! 

Nor are the enjoyments much superior, of the 
man who covets riches merely for the purpose of 
living in splendor and fashionable dissipation. To 
a rational mind conscious of its dignity, and of 
the noble powers with which it is furnished, how 
poor a gratification would it receive from all the 
pleasures and gewgaws that faseinate the worldly 
minded and the gay? Are the pleasures derived 
from rieh viands, delicious wines, costly apparel, 
stately mansions, splendid equipages, fashionable 
parties and diversions, an enjoyment adequate to 
the sublime faculties, and the boundless desires of 
an immortal mind? How many of those who 
make such pleasures the grand object of their 
pursuit, are found the slaves of the most abject 
passions, with hearts overflowing with pride, rank- 
ling with envy, fired with resentment at every 
trivial affront, revengeful of injuries, and hurried 
along, by the lust of ambition, into every folly 
and extravagance? Where such passions are 
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. continually operating, along with all their kindred 
emotions, and where benevolence is seldom exer- 
cised, it is impossible that true happiness can ever 
be enjoyed. And hence, we find, among persons 
of this description, more instances of suicide, and 
more numerous examples of family feuds, conten- 
tions, and separations, than among any other class 
of general society. So that there is no reason to 
desire the enjoyments of covetousness in what- 
ever channel it may’run, or whatever shape it 
may assume. 

4, The folly and irrationality of Covetousness 
appears, when we consider the immortal destination 
of man. se 

There are thousands of misers and other world- 
lings who are governed by the lust of ambition 
and covetousness, who admit-the doctrine of a fu- 
ture state of punishments and rewards. Indepen- 
dently of those arguments which may be drawn 
from the nature of the human soul, its desires of 
knowledge and capacious intellectual powers, the 
unlimited range of view which is opened to these 
faculties, throughout the immensity of space and 
duration, the moral attributes of God, the unequal 
distribution-of rewards and punishments in the 
present state, and other considerations,—there is 
a premonition and a powerful impression in al- 
most every human mind, that the range of its ex- 
istence is not confined to the present life, but that 
a world of bliss or woe awaits it beyond the grave. 
And, as vast multitudes of worldly and avaricious 
characters are to be found connected with the vis- 
ible church, or frequenting its services; by this 
very circumstance, they formally admit, that there 
is another scene of existence into which they en- 
ter at the hour of dissolution. 


Now, how irrational and inconsistent’is it-for a | 


man to admit, that there isa world beyond the 
present which is to be the scene of his everlasting 
abode, and yet continue to have his whole thoughts 
and affections absorbed in pursuing the riches and 
transitory gratifications of the present life, with- 
out casting a serious glance on the realities of the 
invisible state, or preparing to meet them? If we 
had just views of all the momentous realities, 
and the scenes of glory, and of terror, connected 
with the idea of an eternal world, and could con- 
trast them with the vain and fleeting enjoymeuts 
of this mortal scene, we should perceive a folly 
and even a species of madness in such conduct, 
more astonishing than what is seen in any other 
course of action pursued by human beings. Ifa 
man have an estate in a distant country, on the 
proceeds of which a'considerable portion. of his 
income depends, he will not forget that he has an 
interest in that. country; he will correspond with 
it, and will be anxious to learn intelligence re- 


specting its affairs from periodical journals and | 


other sources of information. Ifa person, on the 
expiration of ten years, has the prospect of entering 
on the possession of a rich inheritance, he will 
look forward to it, with longing expectations, and 
will employ his thoughts in making arrangements 
for enjoying it, though perhaps he may not live to 
take possession. Nay, we shall find many indi- 
viduals spending weeks and months in melancholy 
and chagrin for the loss of a few guineas or dol- 
lars, and, at other times, deriving their chief plea- 
sure from the prospect of a paltry gain. Yet 
strange to tell, many such persons remain alto- 
gether insensible to the joy 

ture world, and never make the least arrangement 
in reference to that state; although there is an 
absolute certainty that it awaits them, and that it 
is possible they may be ushered into it before to- 
morrow’s dawn., Can any species of folly with 


‘and sorrows of a fu-, 
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which men are chargeable, be compared with such 

apathy and indifference about everlasting things, 

when such things are admitted to have a real ex- 

istence? 

It is a dictate of wisdom, and even of common 
sense, that when a person has a prospect of occu- 
pying any office or condition in life, he ought to 
engage in that course of preparation which 
will qualify him for performing its duties and en- 
joying its comforts. But what preparation ‘does 
the covetous man make for enabling him to relish 
the enjoyments, and to engage in the exercises of 
the eternal world? Will heaping up silver as the 
dust, and filling his bags with sovereigns and dol- 
lars, and concentrating his thoughts and affections 
on such objects, prepa7e him for the sublime con- 
templations of the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and the hallelujahs of the heavenly host? 
Will his hard griping disposition, which never 
permitted’ him to drop the) tear of sympathy, or 
to relieve the widow and the orphan, render him 
meet for associating with the inhabitants of that 
world, where love and the purest affections, in all 
their varied ramifications, forever prevail? Will 
his anxious desires and his incessant toils from 
morning to night, to add to the number of his 
guineas, and the extent of his property, qualify 
him for surveying the wonderful works of God, 
and contemplating the glory of Him “who was 
slain and hath redeemed us to God by his blood?” 
Can any man, who has the least spark of ration- 
ality within him, imagine that such conduct and 
such dispositions, are at all compatible with pre- 
paration for the felicities of the heavenly state? 
Or, does the poor degraded miser really believe 
that heaven is filled with bags of gold and silver, 
and that there is no employment there but “ buy- 
ing and selling, and getting gain?’ If the man- 
sions of heaven, and the exercises of its inhabit- 
ants, be such.as the Scriptures delineate, then, 
there is an utter incompatibility between the em- 
ployments of the celestial state, and the train of 
action, and the temper of mind, of the covetous 
man, which renders him altogether unqualified 
for its enjoyments. And, if he be unprepared for 
the joys and the services of the heavenly state, he 
cannot, in consistency with the constitution of the 
moral world, be admitted into its mansions, but 
must necessarily sink into “ the blackness of dark- 
ness forever.” 

Nor are the pursuits of the worldling, who 
spends his wealth in vanity and luxury, more 
compatible with the joys of the celestial world. 
This will appear, if we consider some of the in-. 
gredients which enter into the essence of heavenly 
felicity. From the representations of this state 
given in the Scriptures, we learn, that it is a state 
of perfect purity and holiness; that the minds of 
its inhabitants are irradiated with divine know- 
ledge, and adorned with every divine virtue; that 
love pervades and unites the hearts of the whole 
of that vast assembly; that humility is one of their 
distinguishing characteristics; that they are for- 
ever engaged in beneficent services; that the con- 
templation of the works and ways of God forms 
a part of their employment; and that they are 
unceasingly engaged in sublime adorations of the 
Creator of the universe, in contemplating the 
glory and celebrating the praises of Him ‘who 
hath Joved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood.’ But what resemblance is there be- 
tween sucha state and such employments, and 
the pursuits of the gay worldling whose heart is 
set upon his riches as the chief object of his 
affections? Would the man who spends his wealth 





in hounding, horse-racing, cock-fighting, and gam- 
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in smuggling spirituous liquors, paper, teas, and | 
other commodities, who have even forged excise 
stamps, and who seemed to consider such prae- 
tices as nowise inconsistent with the principles 
of Christianity. I have known such whose 
weighis and measures were deficient, whose quar- 
tern loaves were from five to ten ounces below, 
the just standard, and whose butter, when exposed 
to sale in the public market, has been frequently 
seized by police officers, on account of its defi- 
ciency in weight. I have seen the confidence df 
their brethren in this way grossly abused by their 
assumed character of piety and rectitude, and 
have been sometimes tempted to suspect the ho- 
nor and honesty of every one who made high pre- 
tensions to sanctity and evangelical religion. Yet 
many such nefarious practices are overlooked in 
Christian churches, as scarcely worthy of cen- 
sure, especially if the guilty individuals have a 
large share of wealth, and regularly attend the 
public ordinances of religion. Were it expedient 
in the present case, numerous examples of the 
above description might be brought forward. 

Another way in which merchants display their 
covetous disposition is, by toiling their apprentices 
and servanis, and confining them for so many long 
hours, that their health is injured, and their intellec- | 
tual and religious improvement prevented. I have 
known apprentices not above thirteen years of 
age, confined in shops from seven in the morning | 
until twelve at midnight, and sometimes to an 
early hour in the morning, and having scarcely 
two hours out of the twenty-four allotted them 
‘for meals; and that too, by merchants who made 
a splendid profession of piety, and were considered 
as pillars of Dissenting churches. By such con- 
duct young persons are not only deprived of that 
recreation which is necessary to the vigor of their 
animal system, but prevented from attending the 
means of. moral and religious instruction, and 
from storing their minds with that knowledge 
which they ought to possess as rational and im- 
mortal beings. If, in the present state of things, 
merchants and others require so long continued 
drudgery from their servants, other arrangements 
ought to be made, and additional servants or ap- 
prentices procured, so that a moderate and rea- 
sonable servicé only should be required from them. 
But such arrangements would run counter to the 
principle of avarice. Similar practices have long 
been. complained of in regard to many of our 
spinning-mills, and other public manufactories, 
and yet. they have ‘been defended by ey tian 
men, asif the laboring classes were to be consid- 
ered in no other light than as mere animal ma- 
chines, or as beasts of burden. Covetousness 
likewise displays itself in keeping open shops to 
late hours, and thus preventing families, servants, 
shopmen, and apprentices from domestic enjoy- 
mént, and. from the means of rational improve- 
ment; and, when measures have been concerted 
to put a stop to this evil, 1 have known two or 
three professed Christians, by their obstinacy and 
avaricious dispositions, disconcert every plan 
which had been formed for this purpose. 

5. The covetous principle, conjoined with gla- 
ring acts of inhumanity and injustice, is frequently 
displayed in cases of Banxruprcy. 

How frequently do we find persons establish- 
ing an extensive business on credit, when they 
have no funds of their own; using wind-bills and 
sometimes forgeries; furnishing elegant houses 
with money which is not their own; living in 
Juxury and splendor; dashing along in gigs and 
landaus; entertaining friends with sumptuous 
dinners, and indulging in all the fashionable follies 
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of life, until, in the course of two or three years, 
they are run aground and declared to be Bank- 
rupts, who can scarcely pay a dividend of tliree 
shillings a pound. Previous to such bankruptcies, 
many cases of fraud and injustice very frequently 
occur. I have known office-bearors in Christian 
churches, distinguished for their high pretensions 
to religion and piety, who, only a few days previ- 
ous to their failure in business, have borrowed 
pretty large sums of money, and that, too, even 
from an/industrious mechanic, who was induced, 
by deceitful words, to lend the whole of what he 
had accumulated by industry and economy, du- 
ring a course of many years,—scarcely a fraction 
of which was ever recovered. In such cases, we 
not unfrequently behold selfishness assuming a 
vast variety of forms; practicing low cunning and 
dishonesty, resorting to all possible shifts of du- 
plicity, to prolong the credit of a tottering estab- 
lishment; concealing property which belonged to 
others, or secretly disposing of it at half its value; 
dealing in contraband articles, defrauding govern- 
ment of its revenues, decéiving the unwary, 
weaving a web of entanglement throughout every 
department of the mercantile concern, gathering 
up payments of money and merchandise against 
the crisis which is approaching, and implicating 
friends and acquaintances, and even the poor in- 
dustrious laborer in their concerns, and involving 
them in the impending ruin. If such were the 
practices, merely of professed worldly men, we 
might cease to wonder. But, alas! such wiles and 
shufflings and dishonesties, are too frequently dis- 
played by those who profess to be seeking after 
incorruptible inheritance... 

But the exhibition of covetousness.and dishon- 
esty does not end at the period of bankruptcy. 
After a legal settlement has been obtained, and 
businéss resumed, similar exhibitions are repeat- 
ed. Ihave known many individuals, belonging 
both to the established church and to dissenters, 
men whose professions of religion were ostenta- 
tious and glaring; who, after having become 
bankrupts, lived as luxuriously, dressed as_ gaily, 
gave their children as fashionable an education, 
and set them up in as lucrative professions, as if 
no such event had taken place. I have known 
others who, after having paid six or seven shil- 
lings on the pound, and been permitted to resume 
trade, have, in the course of a few years, pur- 
chased heritable property toa considerable amount, 
without ever thinking of restoring to their credi- 
tors a single shilling of what they had lost by 
their bankruptcy. Because they obtained a settle- 
ment from their creditors, and therefore are not 
legally bound to refund their loss, therefore, they 
imagine that they are under no moral obligation 
to.perform such an act of natural justice. The 
eases of this kind which, daily occur, are so nu- 
merous and striking, that it would be needless 
to condescend to particular instances. It is little 
short of a libel on the moral perceptions of gene- 
ral society, and. particularly on the Christian 
world, that a. man voluntarily coming forward 
and settling with his creditors, when he is not 
legally bound ‘to do so, should be considered as a 
kind of phenomenon in the commercial, world, and 
worthy of being published in every newspaper, 
when it is nothing more than what a sense of 
natural justice would, in all cases, obviously dic- 
tate. It is true, indeed, that the men of the 
world seldom consider such cases as I have allu- 
ded to, as of acriminal nature; but it is amazing 
that Christian churches should almost entirely 
overlook such displays of covetousness and injus- 
tice, and inflict no censure on the offenders, not- 
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withstanding the malignant and anti-christian 
dispositions and practices with which they are 
associated. ; 

6. There is too frequently a striking display of 

- Covetousness in the case of many of the ministers 
of religion. . 

Not to mention the buying and selling of bene- 
fices and other Simoniacal practices, which have 
long abounded, and which have tended to throw 
disgrace on the sacred office; there are many 
other ways in which worldly- mindedness is mani- 
fested by not a few in this class of Christian so- 
ciety. Although I wish to speak with the greatest 
respect of the ministers of the church, on account 
of the sanctity and importance of the. sacred 
office, for which no one entertains a higher vene- 
ration; yet I cannot shut my eyes to the many 
examples around me, which prove, that not a few 
Christian ministers are too much acttated and 
directed in their movements, by a worldly-minded 
and avaricious disposition. This propensity ig 
displayed in aspirings, with the utmost keenness, 
after ecclesiastical dignities and preferments—not 
for the sake of the duties connected with such 
situations, nor with a view of occupying a field 
of more extensive usefulness; but for increasing 
their revenues, and living in opulence and splen- 
dor. The general conduct of many to whom I 
allude, their neglect of the flock over which they 
have been made overseers, and their indulgence 
in the fashionable pursuits and amusements of 
the world, too plaiuly evince the ruling disposi- 
tion of their hearts. Would to God that such 
persons would consider what views they will have 
of such things, when stretched upon that bed 
from which they are to rise no more, and about 
to enter the confines of the eternal world! The 
pious Mr. Hervey, about four days before his 
death, when Dr. Stonehouse paid him a visit, and 
was discoursing on the emptiness of worldly hon: 
ors to an immortal, and on the unprofitableness 
of riches to the irreligious, replied, “'True, Doc- 
tor, true, the only valuable riches are in heaven. 
What would it avail me now, to be the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury? Disease would show no 
respect to my miter. That prelate is not only 
very great, but Iam told, he has religion really at 
heart. Yet itis godliness, and not grandeur, that 
will avail him hereafter. .The gospel is offered to 
me, a poor country parson, the same as to his 
Grace. Oh! why then do ministers thus neglect 
the charge of so kind a Saviour, fawn upon the 
great, and hunt after worldly preferments with so 
much eagerness, to the disgrace of our order? 
These are the things which render the clergy so 
justly contemptible to the worldlings. No won- 
der the service of our church has become ‘such a 
formal, lifeless thing, since it is, alas! too gene- 
rally executed by persons dead to godliness in all 
their conversation; whose indifference to religion, 
and worldly-minded behavior, proclaim the little 
regard they pay to the doctrines of the Lord, who 
bought them.” 

The same covetous propensity is indicated, 
when a minister leaves an affectionate people, 
among whom he has a competent support, for a 
larger and more opulent congregation, where his 
income will be considerably increased. I have 
seldom known an instance in which a minister 
voluntarily left his charge, Poe when he had 
the prospect of a larger @#ipend. There are, 
doubtless, valid reasons why a minister of the 
gospel may, with propriety, leave his. charge; but 
if he has previously been in moderately comforta- 
ble circumstances, and: if the increase of income 
be the chief or only motive for the change, there 





is too much reason to suspect, that a covetous 
disposition has lurked in the breast, and has influ- 
enced his decision. Not long ago, a dissenting 
pastor received a call from a congregation in a 
large town, where he was offered a larger stipend 
than he had previously received. He was gene-~ 
rally beloved by his people, he had received from 
them handsome presents, as testimonials of their 
gratitude and affection; he received from them an 
income adequate to his station, and’ to the supply 
of every reasonable want; they pressed him te 
remain, and promised to do everything that might 
promote his, comfort. But, for no other reason, 
apparently, than the prospect of about £50 more 
being added to his income, he- parted with them 
almost abruptly, and left them to draw the infe- 
rence (which they did not hesitate to do), that he 
had more regard to his worldly interests than to 
superintend the spiritual interests of an affection- 
ate people. I am much mistaken if even the 
temporal happiness of such a person shall be aug- 
mented by such conduct; and if God, in the 
course of his Providence, ‘does not try him with 
unexpected difficulties, and make him behold his 
sin in his punishment. 

Thiscovetous disposition is likewise displayed by 
ministers of the gospel when they take large farms 
and engage with keenness in the pursuits of agri- 
culture, and when they embark in extensive mer- 
cantile cohcerns and speculations, for the purpose 
of increasing their fortunes, and enabling them.to 


jive in splendor and affluence. It is not long 


since a dissenting minister was adveftised-in the 
newspapers, among the list of bankrupts, as “ the 
Rev. Mr. H 
even a Doctor of Divinity, who enjoyed a hand- 
some stipend, and was distinguished as a. popular 
preacher, has been known to have embarked with 
eagerness in mercantile speculations, connected 
with shipping affairs, spinning mills, banking, 
building, and other departments, for the purpose 
of gratifying a worldly disposition, and enabling 
him to leave, at his death, several thousands of 
pounds to each;member of his family. Another 
of the same description has been known to en- 
gage in extensive agricultural operations, in sur- 
veying and superintending roads and acting as 
factor for neighboring Squires, in order to hoard 
up worldly treasures, although his stipend was 
one of the largest in the country around. Indeed, 





instances of this description are so far from being 


uncommon, that they are aeecly considered as 
in tent with the sacred office; and a man, 
under the influence of such principles, will pass 
through life with a certain degree of respect from 
the church and the world, as if he had acted in no 
way inconsistent with the character of a Chris- 
tian. In the case of such, the duties of their 
office generally form only a subordinate object of 
attention. Another way in which covetousness 
sometimes manifests itself, especially in the case 
of dissenting ministers, is—their concealing cer- 
tain important truths in their public ministrations, 
and neglecting to apply the principles and pre- 
cepts of Christianity to the particular cases of 
every class of gospel-hearers without respect of 
persons, for fear of offending certain leading in- 
dividuals of the church, and risking the loss of a 
portion of emolument. It is likewise manifested 
in winking at the delinquencies of men of wealth 
and influence, in cringing to such characters, and 
attempting to screen them from censure, when 
their conduct demands it. In all such cases as 
those to which I allude, the conduct. of a Chris- 
tian pastor requires to be guided by wisdom and 


prudence.. But when ho clearly perceives the: - 
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path of truth and duty, he ought at once, without 
fear of consequences, to act on the , principle 
“ Fiat Justitia ruat celum”’ Let what is ac- 
cordant with eternal truth and righteousness be 
performed, although the mighty should rage, the 
heavens fall, and the elements rush into confusion. 

But, in general, it will be found, that he who 
prudently discharges his duty, trusting for sup- 
port in the Providence of God, will seldom be left 
to sink under his difficulties, or to.want the meaws 
of comfortable support. The conduct of the apos- 
tles, in such cases, should be imitated by every 
Christian minister. When Peter was brought 
before the Jewish rulers to account for his con- 
duct in healing the impotent man, and preaching 
the resurrection of Jesus, he boldly declared, “ Be 
it known to you all, that by the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, even by him doth this 
man stand before you whole. This is the stone 
that was set at naught of you builders, which is 
become the head of the corner.’? And when he 
was commanded to teach no more in the name of 
Jesus, he replied, with the same fearlessness of 
consequences, “ Whether it be right in the sight 
of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye. For 1 eannot but speak the things 
which I have seen and heard.”’? And Paul, when 
he was about to leave the church of Ephesus, 
could declare, “I have kept back nothing that 
was profitable unto you; I have not shunned to 
declare to you all the counsel of God: I have 
-eoveted no man’s gold, nor silver, nor apparel, for 
these hands have ministered to my necessities. I 
have showed you all things, how that so laboring 
ye ought to support the weak, and to remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” Were all 
Christian ministers animated by the spirit which 
actuated these holy apostles, we should seldom 
find pastors shrinking from pe duty, from the 
fear of man, or from worldly motives, ‘shunning 
to declare the whole counsel of God.” Much less 
should we ever behold men more careful to fleece 
their flocks than to feed them with knowledge— 
and who have the effrontery to receive many 
hundreds, and even thousands of pounds a year, 
as Christian ministers appointed to the charge of 
souls, while yet they spend their incomes in 
fashionable dissipation in foreign lands, regardless 
of the spiritual interests of those precious souls 


which were com to their care. by 
such conduct in t lerical order, tha’ n 
and its ordinances are despised and trea’ th 
contempt, more than by all the efforts of avowed 


and unblushing infidelity; and it becomes all such 
seriously to consider how far they are responsible 
for the demoralization of society, the prevalence 
of irreligion, and the ruin of immortal souls; and 
what account they will one day be called to give 
-of the manner in which they discharged the im- 
portant office committed to their trust. 

T shall now adduce a few miscellaneous examples, 
inuaaete of the ascendency of the covetous prin- 
siple in those who made, or who still make a 
flaming profession of religion. 

A certain member of a dissenting church, who 
had long been a zealous supporter of its peculiar 
modes and tenets, had, in the course of his busi- 
ness as a carpenter, and by penurious habits, amass- 
ed a considerable portion of property, but was 
remarked to be of a hard and griping disposition, 
and could seldom be induced to contribute to any 
religious object. He had a brother, a man of 
good character, and a member of the same church, 
who, by family and personal distress, had been 
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reduced to extreme poverty. Some of his, Chris- 
tian brethren represented to him the case of this 
distressed brother, and urged him to afford, the 
family a little pecuniary relief. He replied, “ My 
brother little knows how difficult it is for me to 
get money; I have nothing that I can spare. 
Does he know that I have lately bought.a house, 
and have the price of it to pay in a few days? ’— 
and he peremptorily refused to bestow a single 
shilling upon his distressed relative. Yet no 
public notice was taken of such conduct by the 
religious society with which he was connected, 
for, unfortunately, such cases are not generally 
considered as scandals, or tests of the want of 
Christian principle. His wife, who survived him, 
and who was of a similar disposition, while lying 
on her death-bed, kept the keys of her trunks and 
drawers constantly in her hands, and would, on 
no account, part with them to any individual, 
unless when she was in a position to perceive 
exactly everything that was transacted while the 
keys were used, and appeared to be restless and 
uneasy until they were returned. The idea of 
losing a single sixpence, or the least article, seem- 
ed to go like a dagger to her heart. After she had 
breathed her last, a bag, containing bank-notes, 
bills, and other documents, was found in her 
hand, which she had carefully concealed from 
her attendants, as if she had expected to carry it 
along with her to the world of spirits. Such are 
the degrading and awful effects of covetousness, 
when suffered to gain the ascendency over the 
heart. Can sucha spirit be supposed to be pre- 
pared for the mansions of the just, and for enter- 
ing into that inheritance which is incorruptible, 
and that fadeth not away? 

The following is another example, relating to a 
lady in comfortable circumstances, who died three 
or four years ago.. This lady was married to a 
gentleman who was generally respected as a worthy 
man and a zealous Christian. His habits were 
somewhat penurious; and from a low situation, 
he rose by various means, some of which were 
scarcely honorable, to a state of wealth and inde- 
pendence, so that, about 12 years before his death, 
he was enabled to retire from the duties of his 
office, to live in a state of respectability. His 
wife was likewise a professed religious character; 
she had no children, and her great anxiety was to 
preserve, if possible, any portion of her husband’s 
property from passing into the hands of his rela- 
tions. When any of her husband’s relatives hap- 
pened to live with them for the sake of sociality 
or for affording them assistance in their old age, 
she denied them almost every comfort, and grum- 
bled at the least article they received, as if it had 
been a portion of flesh torn from her body—until, 
one by one, all such relatives forsook her. After 
her husband’s death, the same penurious habits re- 
mained, and, as is usually the case, grew stronger 
and more inveterate. After her death, a purse 
was found concealed under her pillow, containing 
above £300 in cash and bank-notes, to which, it 
appears, her heart had been more firmly wedded 
than to “the treasure in the heavens that faileth 
not,’”? and “the glory which fadeth not away.’ 
Yet this sordid mortal passed among Christian 
society as a follower of Jesus. Another old wo- 
man died lately, who was a professed zealot for 
the truth, for “a covenanted work of reforma- 
tion,” and for testifying against abounding errors 
and immoralities in the church. She was noted 
among her neighbors for telling fibs, and giving 
false representations of her own circumstances 
and those of others. She represented herself as 
destitute of money; and almost of daily bread— 
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that she could scarcely attain the enjoyment of 
the coarsest morsel—and, of course, she was 
favored with a small aliment from a charitable 
fund. She was also distinguished as a busy-body 
and tale-bearer, and was frequently caught’secret- 
ly listening to the conversation of her immediate 
neighbors, aud had burrowed a hole ‘below the 
partition which separated her apartment from 
that of another family, in order that she might 
indulge in this mean and unchristian practice. 
In a short time after she had represented herself 
as a destitute pauper, she died, and, after her 
death, when her store was inspected, it was found 
to contain a considerable quantity of confec- 
tionaries of different kinds, spirits, wines, and not 
a small portion of money and other articles, some 
of which had been accumulating for years. Yet 
no one was more zealous than Margaret for the 
truth, and for testifying against the “defections ” 
of the established church, and the sins and immo- 
ralities of the age. Such examples as those now 
Stated, are to be found throughout almost every 
portion of the visible church, and might be mul- 
tiplied to an indefinite extent. 

There is not: a more common case of covet- 
ousness that occurs in Christian society, than that 
of taking advantage of the civil law, in opposition to 
natural justice, in order to gratify an avaricious 
affection. A father dies suddenly without a will; 
certain relations, perhaps the son of the first mar- 
riage, seize upon the father’s property, while the 
widow and her infant children are turned adrift 
from their accustomed dwelling, either with no- 
thing, or with a pittance so small as to be insuf- 
ficient to procure the coarsest necessaries of life. 
Or, perhaps a will has been drawn up, specifying 
the intention of the father in regard to the inher- 
itance of his property, but he dies before he has 
had an opportunity of subscribing the document. 
Though the will of the father was clearly made 
known to all concerned, yet a person called the 
heir at law, will immediately step in and claim the 
whole property which the parent intended to be- 
queath, without any regard to the natural rights of 
others. The death of parents and relatives fre- 
quently produces a scene of rapacity and avarice 
which is truly lamentable to a pious mind, and 
which no.one could previously have expected. 
The death of friends, which should naturally lead 
us to reflections on the yanity of worldly treasures, 
and the reality of a future state, not unfrequently 
steels the heart against évery generous feeling, and 
_ opens all the avenues of ambition and avarice. As 
a certain writer has observed, “ The voice from 
the tomb leads us back to the world, and from the 
very ashes of the dead there comes a fire which 
enkindles our earthly desires.’? The instances of 
this kind are so numerous, that volumes might be 
filled with the details. In opposition to every 
Christian principle, and to the dictates of natural 
justice, professed religionists will grasp at wealth 
wrung from the widow and the orphan, because 
the civil law does not interpose to prevent such 
barefaced robberies; and yet they will dare to hold 
up their faces, without a blush, in Christian soci- 
ety—while one who had committed a far less ex- 
tensive robbery, in another form, would be held up 
to execration, and doomed to the gibbet. I know 
no practical use of Christian principle; unless it 
leads a man in such rae perform an act of 
natural justice, altogether independent of the 
compulsions or regulations of civil codes. “The 
law,’”’ says Paul, “was not made for a right- 
eous man, but for the lawlessand disobedient, 
the ungodly and the profane;’? and he who, in 
cases which natural justice should determine, 
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takes shelter under the protection of law; in com- 
mitting an act of oppression, ought to be excluded 
from the society of the faithful, and regarded as a 
“heathen man and a publican.”? That such cha- 
racters arte so frequently found in the visible 
church, is a plain evidence that the laws of Christ’s 
kingdom are not yet strictly and impartially ad- 
ministered: 

The forms of our civil laws are a striking proof 
of the extensive range of the Operations of the 
covetous principle, and a kind of libel on the cha- 
racter of mankind, however much refined by civ- 
ilization and Christianity. “It is impossible,” 
says a periodical writer, ‘to see the long scrolls in 
which every contract is included, with all the ap- 
pendages of seals and attestation, without wondet- 
ing at the depravity of those beings who must be 
restrained from violation of promises by such for- 
mal and public evidences, and precluded from 
equivocation and subterfuge by such puhetilious 
minuteness.. Among all the satires to which folly 
and wickedness have given occasion, none is 
equally severe with a bond or a settlement.’? And 
is it not a satire upon Christianity, that its pro- 
fessed votaries require such legal obligations, and 
punctilious forms and specifications, to prevent 
the inroads of avarice? and that no one can safely 
trust money or property to any one on the faith 
of a Christian, or depending purely on his sense 
of equity and justice? 

Before proceeding to the next department of 
our subject, it may not be improper to advert to 
our covetousness and idolatry, considered as a 
nation. ; 

Great Britain has long been designated by the 
title of a Christian nation. But, if proud ambi- 
tion and an inordinate love of riches and power 
be inconsistent with the religion of Jesus, we 
have, in many instances, forfeited our right to 
that appellation. Without adverting to the im- 
mense load of taxation which has long been levied 
from the mass of the people, and the extravagance 
with which many portions of it have been ex- 
pended—the heavy imposts om foreign produce, 
and the harassing regulations of the excise. which 
prevent a free intercourse with foreign nations— 
the keenness of our merchants and manufacturers 
in accumulating wealth and amassing immense 
fortunes for the purposes of luxury-—the eagerness 
with which our Landholders endeavor to keep up 
the price of grain, although the poor should thus 
be ived of many of their comforts—the pov- 
‘one class of our clergy and the extrava- 

omes enjoyed by others—passing the con- 
ration of these and similar characteristics, I 
shall only mention one circumstance which ap- 
pears altogether inconsistent with our character 
as a Christian nation, and that is, the revenues de- 
rived from the support of InoLarry tn India, and 
the encouragement thus given to the cruelties 
and abominations of Pagan worship. 

In another age, it will perhaps scarcely be be- 
lieved, that Britain, distinguished for her zeal in 
propagating the gospel throughout the einen 
world, has; for many years past, derived a revenue 
from the worshipers. of the idol Juggernaut, and 
other idols of a similar description at Gya, Alla- 
habad, Tripetty, and other places in Hindostan. 
From the year 1813 to 1825, there was collected, 
by order of the British government, from the pil- 
grims of Juggernaut alone, about 1,360,000 ru- 
pees, or £170,000; a great part of which was 
deyoted to the support of the idol, and the priests 
who officiated in conducting the ceremonies of 
this ‘abominable worship. Dr. Buchanan, in his 
‘Christian Researches,’’ states, from official ac- 
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counts, that the annual expense of the idol Jug- 
gernaut presented to the English overnment is 
follows: 
= se Rupees. <£. ” 
enses of the Table of the Idol, 36,115 or 4,51 
— of his dress, or wearing apparel, 2,712 _ 339 
Do. wages of his servants, 4 0,057 1,259 
Do. contirigent expenses at the differ- 2 
ent seasons of pilgrimage, 10,989 1,373 
Do. of bis elephants and horses, 3,030 878 
Do. of his annual state carriage, or the ; 
car and tower of the idol, 6,713 839 
Rupees, 69,616 £8,702 





In the item “ wages of servants,’’ are included 
the wages of the courtesans, or strumpets who are 
kept for the service of the temple. Mr. Hunter, 
the collector of the pilgrim tax for the year 1806, 
told Mr. Buchanan that three state carriages were 
decorated that year, with upward of £209 sterling 
of English broadcloth and baize. 

The following items show the gain of this un- 
natural association with idolatry at some of the 
principal stations appropriated for idol worship. 


Rupees. 

Net receipts of pilgrim tax at Juggernaut for 1815, 135,667 
Do. at Gya for 1816, - - - - > + - = 182,876 
Do. at Allahabad, for 1816, . - - - 73,053 


Do. at Kashee-poor, Surkuree, Sumbal and 
Kawa, for 1816, + - - - - - - 5,683 
_ Do. at Tripetty, near Madras, for 1811, 152,000 





Rupees,* 549,279 





Mr. Hamilton, in his “‘Description of Hindos- 
tan,’”’ as quoted by Mr. Peggs, imhis “Pilgrim tax 
in India,”’ states, with respect to the district of 
Tanjore, that “in almost every village, there is a 
temple with a lofty gateway of massive architec- 
ture, where a great many Brahmins are maintain- 
ed, partly by an allowance from government. The 
Brahmins are here extremely loyal, on account of 
the protection they receive, and also for an allow- 
ance granted them by the British government of 
45,000 pagodas or £18,000 annually, which is dis- 
tributed for the support of the poorer temples,”’—a 
sum which would purchase one hundred and 
eighty thousand Bibles at two shillings each! 
Can anything be more inconsistent than the con- 
duct of a professed Christian nation in thus sup- 
porting a system of idolatry, the most -revolting, 
cruel, lascivious, and profane? Yet a member of 
the parliament, C. Buller, Esq., in his letter to the 
Court of Directors, relative to Juggernaut, in 1813, 


says, “I cannot neaganet possible objection there 
is to the continuance of an established t - 
. ticularly when it is taken into consideratio at 


large possessions in land and money are allowed 
by our government, in all parts of the country, for 
keeping up the religious institutions of the Hindoos 
and the Mussulmans.”? e 
The scenes of Juggernaut and other idol-tem- 
ples are so well known to the British public, that 
I need not dwell on the abominations and the 
spectacles of misery presented in these habita- 
tions of cruelty. Ishall only remark that, from 
all parts of India, numerous bodies of idol-wor- 
shipers or pilgrims travel many hundreds of 
miles to pay homage to the different idols to 
which I have alluded. A tax is imposed by the 
British government on these pilgrims, graduated 
according to the rank or circumstances of the 
pilgrim, and amounting from one to twenty or 
thirty rupees—which, according to the estimate 





*A Rupec, though generally considered to be only the 
value of half acrown, yet is reckoned in the case of the 
pilgrims of India, tobe equivalent to the value of one pound 
sterling to an inhabitant of Britain, so that, in this point of 
view, rupees may be considered as ic a to pounds, 
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stated in the preceding note, will be equiva- 
lent to one pound sterling to the poorest class 
‘of pilgrims. Those journeying to Allahabad, for 
example, are taxed at the following rates. . On 
every pilgrim on foot, one rupee. On every pil- 
grim with a horse or palanquin, two rupees.- On 
every pilgrim with an elephant, twenty rupees, &c. 
Vast numbers of deluded creatures flock every 
year to these temples. In 1825, the number that 
arrived at Juggernaut was estimated at two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand, and in some cases 
they have been calculated to amount to more than 
a million. ‘The deprivations and miseries suffered 
by many of these wretched beings are almost in- 
credible. Dr. Buchanan, who visited Juggernaut 
temple in June, 1806, gives the following state- 
ment. “Numbers of pilgrims die on the road, 
and their bodies generally remain unburied. On 
a plain near the pilgrim caravansera, 100 miles 
from Juggernaut, I saw more than 100 skulls; the 
dogs, jackals, and vultures, seem to live here on 
human prey. Wherever I turn my eyes, I meet 
death in one shape or other. From the place 
where I now stand, I have a view of a host of 
people, like an army encamped at the outer gate 
of the town of Juggernaut, where a guard of 
soldiers is posted, to prevent them from entering the 
town until they have paid the tax. A pilgrim an- 
nounced that he was ready to offer himself a 
sacrifice to the idol. He laid himself down on 
the road before the car as it was moving along, on 
his face, with his arms stretched forward. The 
multitude passed him, leaving the space clear, and 
he was crushed te death by the wheels. How 
much I wished that the proprietors of India stock 
would have attended the wheels of Juggernaut, and 
seen this peculiar source of their revenue! Ibeheld. 
a distressing scene this. morning in the place of 
skulls; a poor woman lying dead, or nearly so, 
and her two children by her, looking at the dogs 
and vultures which were near. The people passed 
by without noticing the children! I asked them 
where was their home? They said they had no 
home but where their mother was. O there isno 
pity at Juggernaut! Those who support his king- 
dom, err, I trust, from ignorance; they know not 
what they de.”’ 2 

“The loss of life,’? says Colonel Phipps, wha 
witnessed this festival in 1822, “by this deplora« 
ble superstition, probably exceeds that of any 
other. Theaged, the weak, the sick, are persua- 
ded to attempt this pilgrimage as a remedy for all 
evils. The number of women and children is- 
also very great, and they leave their families and 
their occupations to travel an immense distance, 
with the delusive hope of obtaining eternal bliss. 
Their means of subsistence on the road are scanty, 
and their light clothing and little bodily strength, 
are ill caleulated-to encounter the inclemency of 
the weather. When they approach the temple, 
they find scarcely enough left to pay the tax to 
government, and to satisfy the rapacious brah- 
mins; and, on leaving Juggernaut, with a long 
journey before them, their means of support are 
often quite exhausted. The work of death then 
becomes rapid, and the route of the pilgrims may 
be traced by the bones left by jackals and vul- 
tures, and the dead bodies may be seen in every 
direction.” 

The Rev. W. Bampton, in an account of this 
festival, in July, 1823, states, “in the front of 
one of the cars lay the body of a dead man; one 
arm.and one leg were eaten; and two dogs were 
then -eating him; many people were near, both 
moving and stationary, but they did not seem to 
take any notice of the circumstance. I went to 
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see the pilgrims, who, because they could not pay 
the tax, were kept without one of the gates. In 
the course of the morning, | ‘saw, within a mile 
of the gate, six more dead, ant the dogs and birds 
were cating three of them. Five or six lay dead 
within a mile of the gate A military ‘officer 
pointed out a piece of ground, scarcely an acre, 
on which he had, last year, counted twenty-five 
dead bodies.”? Mr. Lacey, a missionary, who was 
at the festival in June, 1825, states, On the 
evening of the 19th, I counted upward of sixty 
dead and dying; from the temple, to about half a 
mile below—leaving out the sick that had not 
much life. In every street, corner, and open 
space—in fact, wherever you turned your ‘eyes, 
the dead and the dying met your sight. I visited 
one of the Golgothas between the town and the 
principal entrance, and I saw sights which I never 
shall forget. The small river there was quite 
glutted with the dead bodies. ‘The wind had 
drifted them all together, and they were a com- 
plete mass of putrefying flesh. They also lay 
upon the ground in heaps, and the dogs and, birds 
were able to do but little toward devouring them.” 
Such horrid details could be multiplied without 
number; every one who has visited such scenes 
of misery and depravity, gives similar relations, 
some of which are still more horrible and revolt- 
ing. With regard to the number that perish on 
such occasions, the Rev. Mr. Ward estimates that 
4000 pilgrims perish every year, on the roads to, 
and at holy places—an estimate which is consider- 
ed by others as far below the truth. Captain 
EF estimates those who died at Cuttack and 
Pooree, and between the two stations, at 5000. 
How many of these miserable people must have 
died before they reached their homes! many of 
them coming three, six, or nine hundred miles. 
Mr. M , the European collector of the tax 
* at Pooree, estimated the mortality at 20,000! 
Juggernaut is one of the most celebrated sta- 
tions of idolatry in India. All the land within 
twenty miles is considered holy; but the most 
sacred spot is inclosed within a stone wall twenty- 
one feet high, forming asquare of about 656 feet. 
Within this area are about fifty temples; but the 
most conspicuous building consists of one lofty 
stone tower, 184 feet high, and twenty-cight and 
a half feet square inside. The idol Juggernaut, 
his brother Bulbudra, and his sister Sabadra, 
occupy the tower. The roofs are ornamented 
with representations of monsters; the walls of 
the temple are covered with statues of stone, 
representing Hindoo gods, with their wives, in 
attitudes grossly indecent. The three celebrated 
idols alluded to, are wooden busts six feet high, 
having a rude resemblance of the human head, 
and are painted white, yellow, and black, with 
frightfully grim and ‘distorted countenances. 
They are covered with spangled broadcloth, fur- 








nished from the export warehouse of the British | 


government. 'The ear onwhich the idol is drawn, 
measures forty-three and a half feet high, has six- 
teen wheels, of six and a half feet diameter, and 
a platform, thirty-four and a half feet square. 
The ceremonies connected with this idolatrous 
worship, are, in many instances, exceedingly re- 
volting and-obscene. At Ranibut, in the province 
of, Gurwal, isa temple sacred to Rajah Ishwara, 
which is principally imhabiggd by dancing women. 
The initiation into this society is performed by 
anointing the head with oil taken from the lamp 
placed before the altar, by which act they make a 
formal abjuration of their parents and kindred, 
devoting their future lives to, prostitution; and the 
British government, by giving annually 512 ru- 
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pees to the religious mendicants who frequent 
this temple, directly sanction this system of ob- 
scenity and pollution. Many tontiiies of impurity 
exist in other places of Hindostan. ‘Tavernier 
mentions a village where there is a pagoda to 
which all the Indian courtesans come to make 
their offerings. This pagoda is full of a great 
number of naked ‘images. Girls of eleven or 
twelve years old, who have been bought and edu- 
cated for the purpose, are sent by their mistresses 
to this pagoda, to offer and surrender themselves up 
to this idol. ep 

In order to induce ignorant devotees to forsake 
their homes, and commence pilgrimages to these 
temples of impurity and idolatry, a set of avari- 
cious villains, termed Pilgrim hunters, are em- 
ployed to traverse the country, and by all manner 
of falsehoods, to proclaim the greatness of Jug- 
gernaut and other idols. They declare, for .exam- 
ple, that this idol has now so fully convinced his 
conquerors [that is, the British] of his divinity, 
that they have taken his temple under their own 
superintendency, and that they expend 60,000 
rupees from year to year to provide him with an 
attendance worthy of his dignity. These pilgrim 
hunters are paid by the British government. If 
one of them can march out a thousand persons 
and persuade them to undertake the journey, he 
receives 1500 rupees, if they be of the lower 
class; and 3000 rupees, if they be persons belong- 
ing to the highest class. But, what is worst of 
all—the conduct of the British government in 
relation to this system, has led many of the natives 
to believe that the British nation approves of the 
idolatrous worship established in India. A Hindoo 
inquired of a missionary in India, “If Jugger. 
naut be nothing, why does the Company take so 
much money from those who come to see him?” 
Mr. Lacey, a missionary, who went to relieve the 
destitute on the road to Cuttack, during one of 
the festivals, relates the following incident: —~ 
« You would have felt your heart moved, to hear, 
as I did, the natives say—‘ Your preaching is a lie; 
—for, f your Saviour and your religion are thus 
merciful, how do you then take away the money of 
the poor and suffer him to starve?” It is indeed 
no wonder that when the natives see a poor crea- 
ture lying dying for want, they should reflect, 
that the two rupees he paid as a tax, would have 
kept him alive. Nor is it indeed a pleasing reflec- 
tion to a European mind, that these two rupees 
jorm precisely the di crn Metocen life and death 
to many who have perished for want on their road 
home. Another missionary relates, “ Passing one — 
evening a large temple, I caught a sight of one 
of the idols, and exclaimed, sinful, sinful. The 
native who was with me asked, ‘Sir, is 'that-sin- 
ful for which the Company gives thousands?’ A 
man said to me a few days ago, ‘If the govern- 
ment does not forsake Juggernaut, how can you 
expect that we should?’ ”’, In this way the efforts 
of Christian missionaries to turn the Hindoo from 
idolatry, are, in many instances, completely para- 
lyzed. * a 

Such is the worship which the British govern- 
ment supports, and from which it derives an an- 
nual revenue: Such is the covetousness literally 
and directly connected with “idolatry,’’ manifest- 
ed by those who give their sanction and support 
to a system of idol-worship, distinguished for ra- 
pacity, cruelty, obscenity, and everything shock- 
ing to the feelings of humanity! If we are com- 





* Most of the facts above stated have been selected and 
abridged from Mr. Pegg’s “Pilgrim tax in India.” 
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manded to “flee from idolatry,” “to abstain from 
meats offered to idols,’? and to 
garment spotted by the flesh,’? what shall we 
think of the practice of receiving hundreds of 
thousands of rupees annually, for permitting 
blinded idolaters to worship the most despicable 
idols—of clothing those idols, repairing their tem- 
ples, and paying the rapacious and unfeeling 
priests that minister at their altars? What shall 
we think, of the practice of Christian Britoits 
sending forth a body of idol-missionaries, far ex- 
ceeding in number all the Christian missionaries, 
perhaps, throughout the world, who, from.year to 
year, propagate delusion, and proclaim, for the 
sake of gain—the: transcendent efficacy of behold- 
ing “a log of wood!’ “Be astonished, O ye hea- 
vens, at this.”?’ No wonder if Christian mission- 
aries have the most formidable opposition to en- 


te even the! 
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counter, when. the very nation that sont them 
forth to undermine the fabric of Pagan supersti- 
tion, gives direct countenance and support. to 
everything that is abhorrent and debasing in the 
system of idolatry. 

” How coir the wish expressed by Dr. Bu- 
chanan, “ that the proprietors of India stock, could 
have attended the wheels of Juggernaut, and seen 
this peculiar source of their revenue!”? I would 
live on a dinner of herbs,’’ or even on the grass 
of the fields, before I would handle a sum of 
money procured in this way, to supply the most 
delicious fare. From whatever motives support 
is given to this system of Idolatry, it will remain 
an indelible stain on the British nation, to gene- 
rations yet unborn, and its miserable and demo- 
ralizing effects will only be fully known in the 
eternal world. aba 


et 
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ON THE ABSURDITY AND IRRATIONALITY OF COVETOUSNESS. 


Tue Creator has endowed man with mental fa- 
culties which, if properly directed and employed, 
would be sufficient, in many cases, to point. out 
the path of virtue, and to show the folly and un- 
reasonableness of vice. All the laws of God, 
when properly investigated as to their tendency 
and effects, will be found accordant with the dic- 
tates of enlightened reason, and calculated to pro- 
duce the greatest sum of human happiness; and 
the dispositions and vices which these laws de- 
nounce will uniformly be found to have a tenden- 
cy to produce discomfort and misery, and to sub- 
vert the moral order and happiness of the intelli- 
gent system. On Bess and similar grounds, it 
may not be inexpedient to offer a few remarks on 


the folly and irrationality of the vice to which our | 


attention is directed. 

In the first place, the irrationality of Covetous- 
ness, will appear, if we consider the noble intellec- 
tual faculties with which man is endowed. 

Man is furnished not only with sensitive pow- 
ers to perceive and enjoy the various objects with 
which his terrestrial habitation is replenished, but 
also with the powers of memory, imagination, 

dgment, reasoning, and the moral faculty. By 
these powers he can retrace and contemplate the 
most remarkable events which have happened in 
every period of the world, since time began; _sur- 
vey the magnificent scenery of nature in all its 
variety and extent; dive into the depths of the 
ocean; ascend into the regions of theatmosphere; 
pry into the invisible regions of creation, and be- 
hold the myriads of animated beings that people 
the drops of water; determine the courses of the 
celestial orbs; measure the distances and magni- 
tudes of the planets; predict the returns of comets 
and eclipses; convey himself along mighty rivers, 
and across the expansive ocean; render the most 
stubborn elements of nature subservient to his de- 
signs and obedient to his commands; and, in short, 
can penetrate beyond all that is visible to common 
eyes, to those regions of spdee where suns un- 
numbered shine, and mighty worlds are running 
their solemn rounds; and perceive the agency of 
Infinite Power displaying itself throughout the 
unlimited regions of the universe. By these pow- 
ers he can trace the existence and the attributes 


of an Invisible and Almighty Being. operating in 
the sun, the moon, ‘and the starry orbs, in the re- 
volutions of the seasons, the agency of the ele- 
ments, the process of vegetatfon, the functions of 
animals, and the moral relations which subsist 
among intelligent beings; and in such studies and 
contemplations he can enjoy a happiness infinite- 
ly superior to all the delights of mere animal sen- 
sation. How unreasonable then, is it, for a being 
who possesses such sublime faculties, to have his 
whole soul absorbed in raking together a few pal- 
try pounds or dollars, which he either applies to 
no useful object, or employs merely for purposes 
of pride and ostentation! We are apt to smile at 
a little boy hoarding up heaps of cherry stones, 
small pebbles, or sea shells; but he acts a more ra- 


| tional part than the covetous man whose desires 


are concentrated in “heaping up gold as the dust, 
and silver as the stones of the brook;’”’ for the 
boy has not arrived at the full exercise of his ra- 
tional powers, and is incapable of forming a com- 
prehensive judgment of those pursuits which 
ought to be the great end of his existence. The 
aims and pursuits of every intelligence, ought to 
correspond with the faculties he possesses. But 
does the hoarding of one shilling after another, 
day by day, and the absorption of the faculties in 
this degrading object, while almost every higher 
aim is set aside,—correspond to the noble powers 
with which man is invested, and the variety and 
sublimity of those objects which solicit their at- 
tention? Is there, indeed, any comparison be- 
tween acquiring riches and wealth as an ultimate 
object, and the cultivation of the intellectual fa- 
culties, and the noble pursuit of knowledge and 
moral improyement? If man had been: intended 
to live the life of a miser, he would rather have 
been formed into tlie shape of an ant or a pismire, 
to dig among mud and sand and putrefaction, te 
burrow in holes and crevices of the earth, and to 
heap up seeds and grains against the storms of 
winter; in which state he would live according to 
the order of nature, and be incapable of degrading 
his mental and moral powers. 

There cannot be amore absurd and preposter- 
ous exhibition, than that of a man furnished with 
powers capable of arresting the elements of na- 
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ture, of directing the lightnings in their course, 
of. penetrating to the distant regions of creation, 
of weighing the masses of surrounding worlds, 
of holding a sublime intercourse with his Al- 
mighty Maker, and of perpetual progression in 
knowledge and felicity, throughout an intermina- 
ble round of existence;, yet prostrating these no- 
ble powers by concentrating them on the one sole 
object of amassing a number of guineas and 
banknotes, which are never intended to be applied 
to any rational or benevolent purpose; as if man 
were raised no higher in, the scale of intellect, 
than the worms of the dust! Even some of the 
lower animals, as the dog and the horse, display 
more noble and generous feelings, than the,earth- 
worm, from whose grasp you cannot wrench a 
single shilling for any beneficent object. And 
shall man, who was formed after the image of his 
Maker, and invested with dominion over all the 
inferior tribes of animated nature, thus reduce 


himself by his groveling affections below the | 


rank of the beasts of the forest and the fowls of 
heaven? Nothing can afford a plainer proof of 
man’s depravity, and that he has fallen from his 
high estate of primeval innocence and rectitude; 
and there cannot be a greater libel on Christianity 
and on Christian churches, than that such charac- 
ters should assume the Christian profession, and 
have their names enrolled among the society of 
the faithful. 

2. The folly of Covetousness appears in the ab- 
solute WANT: OF uTILity which characterizes the 
conduct of the avaricigus man. 

True wisdom consists in proportioning means 
to ends, and in proposing a good and worthy end 
as the object of our pursuit. He would be ac- 
counted a fool, who should, attempt to build a ship 
of war on one of the highest peaks of the Alps 
or the Andes, or who should spend a large for- 
tune in constructing a huge machine which was 
of no use to mankind, but merely that they might 
look at the motion of its wheels and pinions; or 
who should attempt to pile up a mountain of 
sand within the limits of the sea, which the foam- 
ing billows, at every returning tide, would sweep 
away into the bosom of the deep. But the man 
“who lays up treasures for himself and is not 
rich toward God,”’ acts with no less unreasonable- 
ness and folly. He hoards riches which he never 
intends to use; he vexes and torments himself in 
acquiring them; he stints himself of even lawful 
sensitive comforts; and his sole enjoyment seems 
to be that of brooding over in his mind an arith- 
metical idea connected with hundreds or thousands 
of circular pieces of gold, or square slips of pa- 
per. The poor are never to be warmed, or fed, or 
clothed, the oppressed relieved, the widow’s heart 
made to leap for joy, the ignorant instructed, the 
ordinances of religion supported, or the. gospel 
promoted in heathen lands, by means of any of 
the treasures which he accumulates. He “spends 
his money for that which is not bread, and his la- 
bor for that which satisfieth not;’’ and neither 
himself, his family, his friends, his country, or 
the world, is benefited by his wealth. I have read 
of a Reverend Mr. Hagamore, of Catshoge, Lei- 
cestershire, on whose death, in January, 1776, it 
was found that he had accumulated thirty gowns 
and cassocks, one hundred pair of breeches, one 
hundred pair of boots, four hyndred pairs of shoes, 
eighty wigs, yet always rood his own hair, fifty- 
eight dogs, eighty wagons and carts, eighty plows, 
and used none, fifty saddles, and furniture for the 
ménage, thirty wheelbarrows, sixty horses and 
mares, seventy-four ladders, two hundred pick- 
axes, two hundred spades and shovels, two hun- 
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dred and forty-nine razors, and so many walking- 
sticks, that a toysman in Leicesterfields, offered 
eight pounds sterling to procure them.* Every 


one will at once perceive that this man, although 


‘he had the title of “Reverend”? affixed to his 


name, must have been nothing else but a Reve- 
rend fool, or something approaching to a maniac; 
for, to accumulate such a number of useful arti- 
cles, merely for the purpose of looking at them, 
or brooding over the idea that they were in one’s 
possession, without any higher object in view, is 
surely the characteristic of folly and irrationality, 
if anything, ought to designate a person a fool or 
a madman. 

‘Now, let us suppose for a moment, instead of 
money,a man were to hoard in a garret or a ware- 
house appropriated for the purpose—19,000 pots 
or caldrons. that were never to be used in cookin 
victuals, or for any other process,—15,000 tea- 
kettles, 20,000 coffee-pots, 25,000 pairs of’ boots, 
30,000 knee-buckles, 32,000 great coats, and 40,- 
000 pairs of trowsers—suppose that none of these 
articles were intended to be sold or appropriated 
to such uses as they are generally intended to 
serve, but merely to be gazed at from day to day, 
or contemplated in the ideas of them that float 
before the imagination—what should we think 
of the man who spent his whole life, and concen- 
trated all the energies of his soul in such roman- 
tic pursuits and acquisitions? We should at once 
decide, that he was unqualified for associating 
with rational beings, and fit only for a place 
within the precincts of bedlam. But what is 
the great difference between accumulating twenty 
thousand cork-screws, or thirty thousand-shoe- 
brushes, and hoarding as many thousands of shil- 
lings, dollars or pieces of paper called banknotes, 
which are never intended to be brought forth for 
the benefit of mankind? The cases are almost 
exactly parallel; and he who is considered as a 
fool or maniac, in the one case, deserves to be 
branded with the same epithets, in the other. 
Were a man to employ the greater part of his life 
in laying up millions of cherry-stones er pin- 
heads, and find his chief delight in contemplating 
his heaps, and continually adding to their number, 
he would be considered as below the scale of a 
rational being, and unfit for general society. But 
there is no essential difference between such a fool, 
and the man whose great and ultimate aim is to 
accumulate thousands of dollars or of guineas. 
Both classes of persons are in reality maniacs— 
with this. difference, that the first class would be 
considered as laboring under a serious mental d 
rangement, and therefore objects of sympathy and 
pity; while the other are considered as in the full 
exercise of their intellectual powers, although 
they are prostrating them in the pursuit of objects 
ag degrading and irrational, as those which en- 
gross the imagination of the inmates of bedlam. 

But, suppose that riches are coveted, not for 
the purpose of being hoarded, but for the purpose 
of being expended in selfish gratifications, there 
is almost as much folly and irrationality in the 
latter case as in the former. Suppose a man to 
have an income of £3000 a year, and that £800 
are sufficient to procure him all the sensitive 
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* This singular clergyman, when he died, was worth £700 
per annum, and £1000 in money, which fell to a ticket por- 
ter in London. He kept one servant of each sex, whom he 
locked up every night. His last employment on an even, 
ing, was to go round his premises, let loose his dogs, and fire 
his gun. He lost his life as follows: going one morning to 
let out his servants, the dogs fawned upon him suddenly, 
and threw him into a pond, where he was found dead, His 
servants heard his ealls for assistance, but, being locked up, 
they could not lenggpin any help. 
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enjoyments suitable to his station—is it rational, is 
_ it useful, either to himself or others, that he should 
waste £2200 in vain or profligate pursuits, in 
balls, masquerades, gambling, hounding, horse 
racing, expensive attire, and splendid equipages— 
when there are so many poor to be relieved, so 


many ignorant to be instructed, so many improve- 


ments requisite for the comfort of general society, 
so many sciences to cultivate, so many arts to 
patronize, and so many arduous exertions requined 
for promoting the general renovation of the world 
—and scarcely a single guinea devoted to either 
of these objects? Such conduct is no less irra- 
tional and degrading, in a moral and accountable 
agent, than that of the groveling wretch who 
hoards his money in a bag which is never opened 
but with jealous care when he has a few more 
guineas or dollars to put into it. In both cases, 
wealth is turned aside from’its legitimate channel, 
and perverted to purposes directiy opposite to the 
will of the Creator, and the true happiness of man+ 
kind. 

3. The folly of Avarice will appear, if we con- 
sider it in relation to rational enjoyment. 

The rational enjoyment of life consists, among 
other things, in the moderate use of the bounties 
of Providence which God has provided for all his 
creatures—in the exercise of our physical and 
mental powers on those objects which are calcu- 
lated to afford satisfaction and delight—in the 
emotions of contentment and gratitude toward 
our Creator—in the sweets of an approving con- 
science—in the acquisition of knowledge—in the 
flow of the benevolent affections, in’ affectionate 
social intercourse with our fellow men, in the ex- 
ercise of tenderness, sympathy, and good will 
toward others, and in that calmness or equanimity 
which remains unruffled amidst the changes of 
fortune, and the untoward incidents of human 
life. Now, in none of these respects can the co- 
vetous man experience the sweets of true enjoy- 
ment. He has it in his power to enjoy all the 
sensitive pleasures in which a rational being ought 
to indulge, yet he stints himself even of necessary 
comforts, and lives upon husks when he might 
feast himself on the choicest dainties, because it 
might prevent him from adding new stores to his 
secret treasures. He will shiver amidst the colds 
of winter, under a tattered coat, or a thread-bare 
covering, and sit benumbed in his apartment 
without a fire to cheer him, because the purchase 
of requisite comforts would diminish the number 
of his pounds, shillings, and pence. He will lie 

ona bed of straw, during the dark eyenings of 
winter, like a mere animal existence, rather than 
furnish oil for a lamp, and will wallow like a sow 
amidst mire and filth, rather than give the small- 
est trifle to a person to clean his apartment.» Of 
mental pleasures he can scarcely be said to enjoy 
the smallest share, except in so far as the ideas of 
accumulated gold and silver are concerned. He is 
necessarily oppressed with restless anxiety. The ob- 
jects of his covetousnoess are, in most instances, ne- 
cessarily uncertain. He strives to obtain them, but 
is doubtful of success; his mind hangs between 
hope and fear; his desires are, however, continu- 
ally exerted; he is on the rack as it were, until 
he sees the issue of his adventure, and in nume- 
rous cases, his hopes are blasted, and his schemes 
disconcerted; and when the plans of gain he had 
laid are frustrated, or a portion of his wealth de- 
stroyed by an unexpected accident, he feels all 
the pains and agonies of a man verging toward 
poverty and ruin. While a contented man may 
become rich, to every desirable degree, amidst the 
full possession of serenity of mind, and self-appro- 
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bation, the anxiety of the covetous is necessarily 
great and distressing; and that is one part of the 
punishment he inevitably suffers under the righte~ 
ous government of God, on account of his in 
fringement of the natural and moral laws of the 
universe. To the misery of perpetual anxiety are 
added incessant labor, and an endless and weari- 
some train of exertion to augment his gains and 
secure himself from losses. Like a slave or a 
mill-horse, he drudges on in a state of travail, and 
in an unceasing whirl of toil and effort, which 
leave no intervals for rational reflection and enjoy- 
ment; and, after all, his desires are still craving 
and still unsatisfied. fry! 

In the midst of such labor and mental efforts 
and perplexities, he meets with frequent disap- 
pointments. His deeds or obligations are found 
to be defective; his bills are refused to be dis- 
counted; his agénts- prove cheats and deceivers; 
storms will blow in spite of him, and sink his 
ships in the mighty waters; floods and inunda- 
tions will sweep away the produce of his fields; 
his crops will fail; his cattle die; his debtors ab- 
scond or become bankrupts, and the devouring 
flames will seize upon his houses and barns, or 
his shops and warehouses, and consume them to 
ashes. In.all such cases, where a contented mind 
will endeavor to submit with calmness to the 
allotments of Providence, the mind of the cove- 
tous impugns the rectitude of the Divine dispen- 
sation, and heaves with unutterable throes of 
agony and despair. In the language of inspira- 
tion ‘he is pierced through,” or, compassed on 
every side “with inany sorrows,” and the inward 
language of his heart is—and it is awfully appro- 
priate, ‘Ye have taken away my gods; and what 
have I more?” Amidst such misfortunes and 
mental pangs, he is frequently left without friends, 
without pity, or sympathy, or commiseration— 
pointed at with the finger of scorn, stung by the 
keen sarcasms of his neighbors, and considered 
as a fit mark for the shafts of contempt and deyi- 
sion, while the lashes of his own conscience add a 
keenness to his anguish. It is almost needless to 
add, that he derives no enjoyment, from the exer- 
cise of kindness and benignity, from the pursuits 
of knowledge, ‘the contemplation of nature, the 
affectionate association of his fellow-men, or the 
satisfaction which arises from deeds of benefi- 
cence, for his degrading pursuits leave him neither 
leisure nor relish for such refined gratifications, 
Who, then, that has any regard to rational enjoy- 
ment, would desire the state of mind, and the 
condition of such a wretched mortal, even al- 
though his bags were full of gold, and his barns 
filled with plenty! 

Nor are the enjoyments much superior, of the 
man who covets riches merely for the purpose of 
living in splendor and fashionable dissipation. To 
a rational mind conscious of its dignity, and of 
the noble powers with which it is furnished, how 
poor a gratification would it receive from all the 
pleasures and gewgaws that fascinate the worldly 
minded and the gay? Are the pleasures derived 
from rieh viands, delicious wines, costly apparel, 
stately mansions, splendid equipages, fashionable 
parties and diversions, an enjoyment adequate to 
the sublime faculties, and the boundless desires of 
an immortal mind? How many of those who 
make such pleasures the grand object of their 
pursuit, are found the slaves of the most abject 
passions, with hearts overflowing with pride, rank- 
ling with envy, fired with resentment at every 
trivial affront, revengeful of injuries, and hurried 
along, by the lust of ambition, into every folly 
and extravagance? Where such passions are 
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. continually operating, along with all their kindred 
emotions, and where benevolence is seldom exer- 
cised, it is impossible that true happiness can ever 
be enjoyed. And hence, we find, among persons 
of this description, more instances of suicide, and 
more numerous examples of family feuds, conten- 
tions, and separations, than among any other class 
of general society. So that there is no reason to 
desire the enjoyments of covetousness in what- 
ever channel it may:run, or whatever shape it 
may assume. 

4. The folly and irrationality of Covetousness 
appears, when we consider the immortal destination 
of man. Ke 

There are thousands of misers and other world- 
lings who are governed by the lust of ambition 
and covetousness, who admit-the doctrine of a fu- 
ture state of punishments and rewards. Indepen- 
dently of those arguments which may be drawn 
from the nature of the human soul, its desires of 
knowledge and capacious intellectual powers, the 
unlimited range of view which is opened to these 
faculties, throughout the immensity of space and 
‘duration, the moral attributes of God, the unequal 
distribution of rewards and punishments in the 
present state, and other considerations,—there is 
a premonition and a powerful impression in al- 
most every human mind, that the range of its ex- 
istence is not confined to the present life, but that 
a world of bliss or woe awaits it beyond the grave. 
And, as vast multitudes of worldly and avaricious 
characters are to be found connected with the vis- 
ible church, or frequenting its services; by this 
very circumstance, they formally admit, that there 
is another scene of existence into which they en- 
ter at the hour of dissolution. 

Now, how irrational and inconsistent‘is it-for a 
man to admit, that there isa world beyond the 
present which is to be the scene of his everlasting 
abode, and yet continue to have his whole thoughts 
and affections absorbed in pursuing the riches and 
transitory gratifications of the present life, with- 
out casting a serious glance on the realities of the 
invisible state, or preparing to meet them? If we 
had just views of all the momentous realities, 
and the scenes of glory, and of terror, connected 
with the idea of an eternal world, and could con- 
trast them with the vain and fleeting enjoyments 
of this mortal scene, we should perceive a folly 
and even a species of madness in such conduct, 
more astonishing than what is seen in any other 
course of action pursued by human beings. Ifa 
man have an estate in a distant country, on the 
proceeds of which a’considerable portion. of his 
income depends, he will not forget that he has an 
interest in that. country; he will correspond with 
it, and will be anxious to learn intelligence re- 
specting its affairs from periodical journals and 
other sources of information. Ifa person, on the 
expiration of ten years, has the prospect of entering 
on the possession of a rich inheritance, he will 
look forward to it, with longing expectations, and 


will employ his thoughts in making arrangements | 
for enjoying it, though perhaps he may not live to | 


take possession. Nay, we shall find many indi- 
viduals spending weeks and months in melancholy 
and chagrin for the loss of a few guineas or dol- 
lars, and, at other times, deriving their chief plea- 
sure from the prospect of a paltry gain. Yet 
strange to tell, many such persons remain alto- 
gether insensible to the joyte 

ture world, and never make the least arrangement 
in reference to that state; although there is an 
absolute certainty that it awaits them, and that it 
is possible they may be ushered into it before to- 
morrow’s dawn.. Can any species of folly with 


rand sorrows of a fu-, 





which men are chargeable, be compared with such 
apathy and indifference about everlasting things, 
when such things are admitted to have a real ex- 
istence? ; 

It is a dictate of wisdom, and even of common 
sense, that when a person has a prospect of occu- 
pying any office or condition in life, he ought to 
engage in that course of preparation which 
will qualify him for performing its duties and en- 
joying its comforts. But what preparation ‘does 
the covetous man make for enabling him to relish 
the enjoyments, and to engage in the exercises of 
the eternal world? Will heaping up silver as the 
dust, and filling his bags with sovereigns and dol- 
lars, and concentrating his thoughts and affections 
on such objects, prepare him for the sublime con- 
templations of the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and the hallelujahs of the heavenly host? 
Will his hard griping disposition, which never 
permitted’ him to drop the\tear of sympathy, or 
to relieve the widow and the orphan, render him 
meet for associating with the inhabitants of that 
world, where love and the purest affections, in all 
their varied ramifications, forever prevail? Will 
his anxious desires and his incessant toils from 
morning to night, to add to the number of his 
guineas, and the extent of his property, qualify 
him for surveying the wonderful works of God, 
and contemplating the glory of Him “who was 
slain and hath redeemed us to God by his blood?” 
Can any man, who has the least spark of ration- 
ality within him, imagine that such conduct and 
such dispositions, are at all compatible with pre- 
paration for the felicities of the heavenly state? 
Or, does the poor degraded miser really believe 
that heaven is filled with bags of gold and silver, 
and that there is no employment there but “ buy- 
ing and selling, and getting gain?’ If the man- 
sions of heaven, and the exercises of its inhabit- 
ants, be suchas the Scriptures delineate, then, 
there is an utter incompatibility between the em- 
ployments of the celestial state, and the train of 
action, and the temper of mind, of the covetous 
man, which renders him altogether unqualified 
for its enjoyments. And, if he be unprepared for 
the joys and the services of the heavenly state, he 
cannot, in consistency with the constitution of the 
moral world, be admitted into its mansions, but 
must necessarily sink into “the blackness of dark- 
ness forever.” 

Nor are the pursuits of the worldling, who 
spends his wealth in vanity and luxury, more 
compatible with the joys of the celestial world. 
This will appear, if we consider some of the in-, 
gredients which enter into the essence of heavenly 
felicity. From the representations of this state 
given in the Scriptures, we learn, that it is a state 
of perfect purity and holiness; that the minds of 
its inhabitants are irradiated with divine know- 
ledge, and adorned with every divine virtue; that 
love pervades and unites the hearts of the whole 
of that vast assembly; that humility is one of their 
distinguishing characteristics; that they are for- 
ever engaged in beneficent services; that the con- 
templation of the works and ways of God forms 
a part of their employment; and that they are 
unceasingly engaged in sublime adorations of the 
Creator of the universe, in contemplating the 
glory and celebrating the praises of Him “who 
hath Joved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood.’? But what resemblance is there be- 
tween sucha state and such employments, and 
the pursuits of the gay worldling whose heart is 
set upon his riches as the chief object of his 
affections? Would the man who spends his wealth 
in hounding, horse-racing, cock-fighting, and gam- 
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bling, find any similar entertainments for his 
amusement in the upper world? Would the proud 
and ambitious, who look down on the vulgar 
throng as if they were the worms of the dust, 
‘and who value themselves on account of their 
stately mansions and glittering equipage, find any 
enjoyment in a world where humility is the dis- 
tinguishing disposition of all its inhabitants? 
Would the warrior, who delights in carnage and 
devastation, expect to have cities to storm, towys 
to pillage, or armies to maneuver, or’would he 
think of rehearsing in.“ the assembly of the just,” 
the deeds of violence and slaughter which he per- 
petrated upon earth? Would the fine lady who 
struts in all the gayety and splendor of dress, who 
spends half her time at her éoilette, and in fashion- 
able visits, whose chief delight consists in rattling 
dice and shuffling cards, in attending balls, mas- 
querades, and plays; who never devotes u single 
sovereign to beneficent purposes, or to the propa- 
gation of religion; whose life is one continued 
round of frivolity and dissipation; would such a 
character meet with any similar entertainments 
in the society of the angelic hosts, and of the 
spirits of just men made perfect? In short, can 
it be supposed, in consistency with reason, that 
such dispositions and pursuits have a tendency to 
produce a relish for the enjoyments of the celestial 
world, and to prepare: the soul for joining, with 
delight, in the exercises of its inhabitants? If 
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not, then such characters woud find no enjoy- 
ment, although they were admitted within the 
gates of paradise; but, like the gloomy owl, which 
shuns the li of day, and the society of the 
feathered tribes, they would flee from the society 
and the abodes of the blessed, to other retreats, 
and to more congenial companions. 

Thus it appears, that covetousness, whatever 
form it may assume, is utterly inconsistent with 
any rational or scriptural ideas we can entertain 
in relation to man’s eternal destiny. He is a poor, 
pitiable foo] who makes the slightest pretenses to 
religion, while his heart is the seat of avaricious 
desires, or who makes riches, gay apparel, foolish 
amusements, and the gratification of pride and 
vanity, the chief object of his pursuit. He sub- 
jects himself to unnecessary distress by the com- 
punctions of conscience, which the denunciations 
of religion must oceasionally produce; and, if he 
has any measure of common sense, he must 
plainly perceive, that any hopes of happiness he 
may indulge in relation to a future state, are 
founded on “ the baseless fabrio of a vision.” The 
only consistent plan, therefore, which he can 
adopt—if he is determined to prosecute his ava- 
ricious courses—is, to endeavor to prove religion 
a fable, to abandon himself to downright skepti- 
cism, to scout the idea of a Supreme Governor of 
the universe, and to try, if he can, to live “ with- 
out God, and without hope in the world.” 





CHAPTER ITI 


ON THE INCONSISTENCY OF: COVETOUSNESS WITH THE WORD OF GOD. 


Turre is no vicious propensity of the human 
heart more frequently alluded+ to, and more 
severely denounced in the scriptures of truth, 
than the sin of covetousness. For it strikes at 
the root of all true religion, saps the foundations 
of piety and benevolence, and is accompanied 
with innumerable vices and evil propensities, 
which rob God of his honor and glory, and 
‘drown men*in destruction and perdition.” It 
would be too tedious to enter into all the views 
which the word of God exhibits of the nature and 
tendencies of this sin, of the threatenings which 
are denounced against it, and of its utter incon- 
sistency with the benevolent spirit of the religion 
of Jesus; and therefore, I shall select for illustra- 
tion, only two or three prominent particulars. 

In the first place, this propensity is branded in 
Seripture with the name of Lponarry. Let not 
covetousness,”’ says Paul to the Ephesians, “be 
once named among you, as becometh saints. For 
this ye know, that no covetaus man, who is an 
idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God.’ And, in his Epistle to the 
Colossians, he enumerates, among the vices which 
bring down the wrath of God upon the children 
of disobedience, “ covetousness which is idolatry.’’* 

Idolatry is one of the greatest crimes of which 
a rational being can be guilty; for it is that which 
is the source of all the ignorance, superstition, 
cruelties, immoralities, and obscene abominations 
of the heathen world. It is to idolatry we are to 





* Ephes. v. 3,5. Colos, iii. 5. 





ascribe the burning of widows in Hindostan, the 
cruel rites of Juggernaut, the exposing of the sick 
and dying on the banks of the Ganges, the mur- 
der of infants, the infernal sacrifices of the Mexi- 
cans, the making of children pass through the 
fire to Moloch, the human butcheries which are 
perpetrated in almost every pagan land to appease 
imaginary deities, the abominations of the ancient 
Canaanites, the murders and, obscenities of the 
South Sea Islanders, the degradation of intellect 
which is found in every heathen country, and the 
innumerable vices and moral pollutions of all 
descriptions which abound among the tribes and 
nations that are ignorant of the living and true 
God. So that idolatry may be considered as @ 
comprehensive summary of every species of maz, 
lignity, impiety, and wickedness. 

It was for this reason that the children of 
Israel were separated from the nations around, 
and so strictly interdicted from the least’ inter- 
course or communion with idolaters. So “jeal- 
ous’? was the Ged of Israel in reference to ido- 
latry, that the least approach to such worship, 
either in word or action, or even in imagination, 
was pointedly forbidden:—*TIn all things that I 
have said unto you be circumspect; make no men- 
tion of the Name of other gods, neither let it be 
heard out of thy mouth. Thou shalt not bow down 
to their gods nor serve them, nor do after their 
works, but thou shalt utterly overthrow them and 
quite break down their images; ye shall destroy 
their altars and cut down their groves. Neither 
shalt thou make matriages with them; for they 
will turh away thy son from following me, and 
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the anger of the Lord will be kindled and destroy 
thee suddenly.” * 

If idolatry had not been strictly forbidden and 
undermined, the knowledge and the worship of 
the true God would never ‘have been established 


in the earth. In accordance with these injunc-. 


tions, the first and fundamental ‘precept of the 
moral. law was given, which has a reference not 
only to the Jews, but to all the inhabitants of the 
world, “thou shalt have no other gods before me;”’ 
and the second, which forbids any visible repre- 
sentations of Deity, has this strong and impressive 
sanction, ‘for I, the Lord thy God, am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me.” For this reason, likewise, 
the nations of Canaan were devoted to utter de- 
struction. For they not only worshiped a multi- 
tude of strange gods, but offered human victims 
on their altars, and sacrificed even their sons and 
daughters to devils; and such practices led to 
adultery, incest, sodomy, bestiality, and other 
kindred crimes, by which these nations were 
distinguished; so that, by these abominations, 
they rendered themselves unworthy of a place 
within the precincts of terrestrial existence; they 
were blotted out as astain upon the creation of 
God; and their deom was intended as an awful 
warning to the Israelites, of the evil and danger 
of turning aside from the true God to idolatry. 
Hence the curses and denunciations that were 
threatened against the least tendency of the heart 
toidol-worship. ‘Cursed be the man that maketh 
any graven or molten image, an abomination to 
the Lord, the work of the hands of the craftsman, 
and putteth it in a secret place.” ‘ Every one of 
the house of Israel, or of the stranger that so- 
journeth in Israel, who separateth himself from 
me, and setteth up his idols in his heart, and 
cometh to a prophet to inquire of him concern- 
ing me, I the Lord, will answer him by myself, 
and I will set my face against that man, and will 
make him a sign and a proverb, and I will cut him 
of from the midst of my people, and ye shall know 
that lam Jehovah.” + Hence the punishment of 
death which was uniformly denounced and inflict- 
ed upon the idolater. “If there be found among 
you man or woman that hath gone and served 
other gods and worshiped them, either the sun or 
moon, or any of the host of heaven; then shalt 
thou bring forth that man or that woman, who 
have committed that wicked thing, unto thy gates, 
and shalt stone them with stones until they die.” + 
Such denunciations may be seen running through 
the whole of the prophetical writings in reference 
to Israel; and almost every judgment of God, 
either threatened or inflicted, is ascribed to the 
abounding of idolatry, and the sins connected 
with it, as its procuring cause. 

These circumstances, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as stamping upon idolatry a higher degree 
of opprobrium and malignity than upon any other 
crime; and consequently, as representing the ido- 
later as the most depraved and degraded of hu- 
man beings. Weare, therefore, apt to recoil from 
such a character, as one who labors under a pecu- 
liar mental and moral derangement, in virtually 
denying the first principle of human reason, and 
“ the God that is above as one whom we would 
almost shudder to receive into our company, and 
would think unworthy ap enjoy the common 
sympathies of human creatures. But, wherein 
ties the great difference between “the covetous 
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man who is an idolater,’’ and him who falls down we 
to Moloch or Juggernant, or worships the sun, 
and moon, and the host of heaven? ‘There is the 
same mental derangement, the same malignity of 
affection, and the same dethronement of God from 
the heart, in the former case as in the latter, 
though they are manifested! by different modes of 
operation. Let us consider, for a little, the re- 
semblance between these two modes of idolatry. 
Covetousness may be eonsidered in two pants 
of view: as consisting either in the inordinate love 
of money on its own account, or in the love of 
those sensitive gratifications which it procures; 
and in both these respects it may be shown to 
partake directly of the nature of idolatry. In 
what does the essence ef idolatry consist, but in 
the estrangement of the heart from God, and set- 
ting up, in competition with him, any other ob- 
ject, as the supreme object of our affections and 
the ultimate end of all our pursuits? While the 
pious soul joins in unison with the Psalmist, and 
says, “whom have I in-heaven but thee, O Lord, 
and there is none on earth that I desire beside 
thee;” the covetous man says of his gold, “ thou 
art my hope, and to the fine gold, thou art my 
confidence. I rejoice, because my wealth is great 
and my hands have gotten me much.” And such 
mental idolatry is no less irrational and hateful 
in the sight of the Most High, than. that of the 
blinded pagan who prostrates himself before a 
block of wood or the figure of a crocodile. | 
Pagan idolatry consists either in worshiping 
the sun, moon, or stars, or in paying homage'to 
a statue of gold or silver, brass or stone. Mental 
idolatry consists in paying a similar homage to 
gold and silver, either abstractly considered, or 
to those sensual objects and pleasures which they 
are the means of procuring. The idolater bows 
down before the shrine of asplendid image; perhaps 
one formed of the richest materials, such as the 
golden image set up by Nebuchadnezzar, in the 
plain of Dura, which was ninety feet high, and 
contained a thousand Babylonish talents of gold, 
or about four millions of British money. To’ this 
splendid image he pays his homage in the midst 
of assembled multitudes, and at the sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltry, dulcimer, 
and all kinds of music. The glittering pomp and 
splendor of such a scene fascinates his affections 
and overpowers his reason, so that he may be led 
for a moment to imagine that it is a fit represen- 
tation of the unknown God. But the covetous 
idolater worships an image, or an imaginary idea, 
still more degrading. He adores, or, in other 
words, he concentrates his affections upon a circu- 
lar piece of gold which he can carry in his pocket, 
or a thousand such pieces tied up in a bag, or 
locked in his coffers. On such objects his mind 
incessantly broods, even when they are not pre- 
sent to his senses; and when he is deprived of 
them by any accident, he is overwhelmed with 
anguish, and exclaims in despair, “my gods are 
taken away, and what have I more?” There 
can be no essential difference between gold and 
silver shaped into statuary, adorned with splendid 
trappings, and set up for the worship of Pagan 
nations, and the same metals shaped into the form 
of guineas, crowns, and dollars, to which a similar 
homage is paid by the inhabitants of an enlighten- 
edland. ‘The forms of the idol and the modes of 





adoration are somewhat different; but the idolatry, 
in all its main points and bearings, is substantially 
the same. Which of these species of idolatry, 
then, is most irrational and debasing? There can 
be no apology whatever made for idol-worship, in 
any shape or under any circumstances. But, in 
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a! the case of the Pagan idolater, there may be cer- 


tain extenuating circumstances. ‘The ignorance 
and superstition in which he has been trained 
from early life, the opinions of his relatives and 
of society around him, the strong prejudices and 
the numerous associations connected with the re- 


ligion of his country, the importance he has been | 


taught to attach to his superstitious rites, and the 
apparént splendor of the idol he adores, and of the 
ceremonies connected ayith its worship, might 
lead us to commiserate, While we cannot but com- 
demn, the idolatrous heathen. We might almost 
cease to wonder that a rude savage should mis- 
take the glorious sun in the firmament for his 
Almighty Maker, and the silver moon and the 
radiant stars for the ministers of his kingdom. 
When we consider the splendors they exhibit, the 
light they diffuse, and the general utility of their 
influence on terrestrial objects, we can scarcely 
be surprised that fallen reason should have mis- 
taken them for their Divine Original. But what 
sympathy can we feel, or what apology can we 
make for those who are trained in a civilized and 
Christian country, who are freed from Pagan pre- 
jJudices, who have the free use of their reasoning 
powers, and who have been instructed in the 
existence and attributes of an Almighty and Eter- 
nal Being, and yet practice an idolatry even 
moro degrading than that of the Lama of Thibet, 
or.of the most untutored savage? ‘Be astonish- 


ed, O ye heavens, at this, and be ye horribly afraid! | 


For my people (saith God) have forsaken the 
fountain of living waters—hewn out to them- 
selves broken and empty cisterns, and have gloried 
in their shame.” 

The other species of covetousness — namely, 
that which consists in gratifying the lust of the 
flesh and the pride of life, while God is banished 
from the heart, partakes no less of the nature of 
idolatry, than that which consists in the love of 
money, abstractly considered. He who is inces- 
sautly engaged in the pursuit of money for the 
purpose of increasing the extent of his property, 
living in luxury and splendor, dashing along in 
his chariot, holding intercourse with the higher 
ranks of society, spending his time in fashiona- 
ble diversions, or in laying up a fortune for his 
descendants, to render them independent, while 
he has no higher ends or aims, is. as much an idol- 
ater as the votary of Bacchus, or the worshiper 
of Baal. For, if such pursuits be considered as 
the great ends of our existence; if they occupy 
the greatest share of our thoughts and affections; 
if our chief happiness is placed on the enjoyments 
they afford; if everything else is estimated only 
in so far as it contributes to such ends, and “if we 
trust in the abundance of our riches, aid make 
not God our confidence,” we frustrate the great 
ends for which we were brought into existence, 
and are guilty of everything that enters into the 
essence of idolatry. The first duty of every ra- 
tional creature is to love God supremely and af- 
fectionately, to render him the highest homage of 
our hearts, and to serve him throughout every pe- 
riod of our existence, in preference to every other 
object or being. In this manner we testify that 
he is Divinely Great and Excellent, worthy of our 
highest reverence and regard, and that we are 
under obligations to Him for every enjoyment we 
possess. Angels, and the holy inhabitants of all 
worlds, are obedient to his laws, and make his 
glory the great end of all their actions. They 
bow in cordial submission to his allotments, 
“they do his pleasure and hearken to the voice 
of his word,” and he is the supreme object of 
their affection and adoration. But, when we per- 
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mit any other object. to occupy.our supreme re- 
gard, affection or esteem, we virtually dethrone 
Jehovah from our hearts,and banish him from his 
own universes.” “If we make gold our hope, and 
fine gold our confidence,” if the favor of the 
great, the honor that cometh from men, the vain 
pageantry of life, the richness of our dress, the 
elegance of our furniture, the independence of 
our fortune, and the greatness of the inheritance 
we provide for our children, are the objects that 
stand highest in our affections; these are the gods 
at whose shrine we worship, and whose attributes 
we adore. In so doing, we are guilty of the 
grossest falsehood; for we practically deny that 
Jehovah is possessed of those attributes, which 
demand the highest tribute of homage and affec- 
tion from his intelligent offspring. We are guilty 
of injustice; for we violate the rightful claim of 
the Deity to the obedience of rational agents, and 
render to creatures the service and regard which 
is due to Him alone. We are guilty of the basest 
ingratitude; for, to his Power and Wisdom we 
owe our very existence, and to his boundless Be- 
nevolence, all the rich variety of comforts we en- 
joy. In short, by such conduct, we give evi- 
dence that pride, rebellion, selfishness, hatred of 
moral excellence, and all their kindred emotions 
rankle in our breasts, and sway their scepter over 
all our moral faculties. 

This sin is not only peculiarly malignant in it- 
self, but lies at the foundation of every other species 
of impiety and wickedness. The commencement 
of moral turpitude in any intelligent being, wher- 
ever existing throughout creation, is found in the 
alienation of the heart from God, and the prefer- 
ence of any other object to the Eternal Jehovah. 
Hence the fall of Lucifer, and the malignity of 
his designs, and the dismal effects which have fol- 
lowed in the moral order of our terrestrial system; 
and hence the anxiety which this arch enemy of 
the moral-universe displayed in order to tempt the 
Saviour of the world to covciousness, ambition, and 
distrust in the care of Divine Providence. In 
proportion as this spirit prevails, will wickedness 
of every kind reign triumphant. Wherever God 
is acknowledged, and loved, and adored, all divine 
virtues flourish and shed their benign influence. 
But wherever the affections are alienated from the 
original source of felicity, every heavenly virtue 
declines and dies, and its place is usurped by every 
species of moral abomination. 

Hence the monstrous iniquities and cruelties, 
flowing from ,their religion, which. have distin. 
guished every nation of the heathen world. As 
they had gods of all descriptions and characters; 
as almost every being, real or imaginary, was in- 
cluded in the list of deities; as every degree of 
stupidity, folly, impurity, revenge, and other spe- 
cies of moral turpitude, was attributed to such 
beings,— so the moral, conduct of their votaries 
corresponded with the character of the idols at 
whose shrines they paid their adorations. Hence 
the unnatural cruelties connected with their wor- 
ship; the various species of torture enjoined for 
obtaining remission of sins; the thousands of hu- 
man victims which have bled and are still sacri- 
ficed on their altars; the murder of female infants 
as soon as they breathe the vital air; the burning 
of widows on the bodies of their deceased hus. 
bands; the crushing to death of the worshipers of 
Juggernaut, and the want of humanity and na- 
tural affection which forms a striking character- 
istic of the rités of Paganism. Hence the spirit 
of daring falsehood displayed in their lying ora- 
cles and modes of divination, their pretended 
their selection of human vic- 
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tims, their representations of the future world, 
their fallacious predictions, dreams, and visions, 
which pervade the whole of their mysteries and 
systems of mythology. Hence the obscene pol- 
lutions and -abominations incorporated with the 
ceremonies of idolatry, by which both matrons 
and virgins, with the most revolting rites, are con- 
secrated in an idol-temple, to a life of impurity 
and prostitution; and hence the wars of revenge 
and devastation, with all the enormities, immorali- 
ties, and revolting atrocities, which have followed 
in their train. 

Now, the idolatry of covetousness, as having 
ws origin in the same alienation from God, and the | 
same depravity of the affections, is the source of 
similar evils and immoralities, wherever its influ- 
ence extends, as appears from certain facts and 
illustrations already stated, and which I shall 
more particularly elucidate under another depart- 
ment of this subject. When the objects on which 
the mind is fixed, are low, debased, and impure; 
and when they are connected with pride, false- 
hood, ingratitude, inhumanity and injustice, being 
destitute of higher conceptions and nobler aims, 
it conforms all its views and affections to the cha- 
racter of such objects, and, therefore, nothing can 
flow forth in the conduct but what is immoral and 
impure. God is the sun of the human soul, and 
of every intelligent being. Wherever he displays 
his radiance, there is moral day, spiritual life, and 
holy energy; and, under his quickening beams, 
every divine virtue springs up with vigor and 
beauty. But, where the light of this divine Lu- 
minary is excluded, and the eyes of the under- 
standing shut to its glorious excellencies, dark- 
ness and desolation ensue; a moral winter chills 
every faculty, and the genuine fruits of right- 
eousness Can never appear. And hence the world 
has become little else than a suburb of Pandemo- 
nium, the greater part of its inhabitants “being 
filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wick- 
edness, maliciousness, envy, deceit, and maligni- 
ty;” and bearing the character of “ backbiters, 
haters of God, proud, boasters, covenant-breakers, 
inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, 
without natural affection, implacable, and unmer- 
ciful. Who knowing the judgment of God, that 
they who do such things are worthy of death, not 
only do the same, but have pleasure in them that 
do them.” 

Again, Covetousness bears another resemblance to 
idolatry, in that it is essentially connected with 
ATHEISM. 

Idolatry, strictly speaking, is not atheism; for 
it recognizes the existence of superior beings as 
the objects of adoration. But, although in the 
ory, there appears a shade of difference, it is sub- 
stantially the same, as to all its practical results. 
For, in banishing the idea of the true God from 
the understanding and the affections, it virtually 
deposes the Divinity from the universe; and all 
the immoralities and enormities which would 
flow from atheism, were its influence universal, 
result from heathen idolatry, wherever it abounds. 
The same thing may be said of covetcusness: it 
8 virtually, and to all intents and purposes, a spe- 
cies of atheism. For, if atheism throws off all 
confidence in God, and trust in his Providence, so 
does covetousness in all its multifarious transac- 
tions © Look at the man whose highest object is 
to make a fortune, and to fill-his coffers with gold. 
He devotes his time, his affegglons, the powers of 
nis understanding, and his acquired knowledge 
and experience, with a steady and persevering aim 
to secure this ultimate end. He sits all day long 
in his shop or counting-house, poring over his 
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| ledgers, examining his bills and securities with 


unremitting attention; devising»plans of profit, 
selecting every mean that ingenuity can suggest, 
and seizing on every opportunity, however decvit- 
ful the means employed, for driving a profitable 
bargain, and increasing his store. No hopes 
transport him but the prospect of gain, and no 
fears torment him but the risk of loss, except, 
perhaps, the chance of accidents or the fear of 
death. When he has placed his treasures in pro- 
per security, whether in his bags or coffers, in the 
bank or the stocks, in title deeds or books of re- 
gistration, he feels himself as independent upon 
God, and the movements of his Providence, as if 
a Supreme Moral Governor had no existence.— 
Without such securities, he feels no more depen- 
dence on an Invisible Power, than the confirmed 
and avowed atheist: I appeal to every one who 
knows the world, and to the consciences of mul- 
titudes, if there are not thousands of characters 
of this description in the church, the state, and 
every department of the commercial world. And 
what is the great difference between such disposi- 
tions and conduct, and downright atheism? Sup- 
pose the idea of a Deity to be a mere chimera, 
and the notion of his existence forever banished 
from their thoughts, would their conduct be much 
altered, or would it be altered in the least? except 
perhaps that they would deem it unnecessary, in 
compliance with custom, to attend the external 
forms of worship. Would they be more griping, 
deceitful or penurious, more eager and persever- 
ing to lay up. treasures on earth, and to add house 
to house and field to field, or trust more confi- 
dently in their riches, or feel more independent 
of a Supreme Being, than they do at present? It 
cannot be supposed; for they have already carried 
these propensities and practices to the highest 
pitch, which their ingenuity and energies would 
permit; and, therefore, the existence or non- 
existence of the Deity may be considered in rela- 
tion to such characters, as a matter of mere in- 
difference. Their wealth stands to them in the 
place of God, on which they depend, and to which 
they leok, as the fountain of their enjoyments, 
and the foundation of all their future prospects, 
both for themselves and their descendants. Even 
although the whole course of nature were de- 
ranged, the earth turned into a dry and parched 
desert, “the windows of heaven”? never opened 
to pour down fruitfulness upon the earth, and, 
consequently, money cease to be of any utility 
for procuring the means of enjoyment; still, such 
are the associations connected with this irrational 
propensity, that they would cling to gold and sil- 
ver, and houses and landed property as their dar- 
ling object, “their high tower and rock of de- 
fense.”’ 

The same things may be affirmed in regard to 
those who covet money for the sole purpose of 
self-gratification, and indulging in luxury and 
sensual enjoyments. They drink of the streams, 
but forget the fountain, They store up from the 
rich abundance of nature, whatever treasures 
they can collect for contributing to their splendor 
and giving a relish to the pleasures of their senses; 
but they forget the benevolent operations of Him 
“who giveth rain from heaven and fruitful sea- 
sons, and filleth the hearts of men with food and 
gladness.”? They buoy themselves up with the 
idea that their own wealth and power and influ+ 
ence have procured them these enjoyments, while 
they regard not the Hand and Power of that Al- 
mighty Being who superintends the minutest 
agencies of the material system, and who “ giveth 
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enjoy the comforts of splendid mansions, and 
delightful gardens; they relish the juice of the 
strawberry, the peach, and the nectarine, and 
regale themselves with the fruit of the vine; but 
to Him “who giveth them all things richly to 
erjoy,” and to the intimations of his will, they pay 
no more regard than they do to\a breath of wind, 
or to what is going on in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere. Now, what would be the difference, 
in the feelings and practice of such persons, 
although it could be proved to a demonstratjon 
that a Supreme and Hternal Mind had no exis- 
tence? Although the world had sprung from a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, and were going 
forward through interminable changes without the 
direction and contro] of an all-pervading Spirit, 
and although every individual were to consider 
himself asa part of an mdependent system of 
material existence nnconnected with mind or 
moral error, would there be less of true adoration 
or gratitude to an invisible Creator, or less reliance 
on a superintending Providence, in the case of 
such, than there is at present? Would the hun- 
ter after places and pensions be more keen in his 
aspirations after posts of opulence and honor? 
Would the gambler be more eager in prosecuting 
his demoralizing pursuits? Would the pride of 
rank and dress and equipage be carried to a higher 
pitch than it now is? Would the votary of 
fashionable dissipation pursue his giddy course 
with more rapidity and vehement desire? Would 
there be more horse-racing, cock-fighting, hound- 
ing, balls, masqnerades, and other frivolous and 
vicious diversions, or less money bestowed by 
those who are absorbed in such entertainments 
for the relief of the widow and the orphan, for 
the propagation of religion, and for the general 
improvement of mankind? We have no reason 
to believe that any essential difference would be 
perceptible in the general pursuits of the world- 
lings to whom I allude. For, as it is evident, 
from their governing disposition, and the general 
train of their conduct, that **God is not in all 
their thoughts,” that “ they live without God in 
the world,” and that many of them have already 
“run to the utmost excess of riot,”’ and licentious- 
ness—so we have no valid reason to conclude, 
that any considerable change would take place, 
although they acted on the full belief, that the 
visible world, and its several elementary parts are 
all that we have to do with, and all that exists in 
the universe. 

In the train of thought and action of such indi- 
viduals, there is acertain resemblance to the athe- 
ism (if I may so express it) of the inferior animals. 
“The hart panteth after the brooks of water, and 
quenches its thirst at the flowing stream; the ox 
browses on the grass, and lies down and rumi- 
nates, until he is satisfied; the lion roars after his 
prey; the goats clamber among the high hills and 
rocks; the wild deer gambol through the lawn and 
forests, and the fowls of heaven wing their flight 
through the air, and rejoice to perch and ‘sing 
among the branches.’”’ 

In such gratifications and exercises, every senti- 
ent being finds its peculiar enjoyment, and looks 
no higher when its wants are supplied and senses 
gratified. The worldling, too, finds enjoyment in 
the exercise of his physical powers, and in the 
rich and diversified bounties of nature; and the 
keenness with which he rushes forward to partici- 
pate of his viands, his delicious wines and other 
sensual pleasures, bears a certain resemblance to 
that of the inferior tribes when they rush to their 
peculiar food or beverage, and satiate their de- 
sires. But, in both cases, the physical materials 
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of the enjoyment, or the pleasures arising from 
the adaptation of the senses to the objects of ex 
‘ternal nature, are all that they recognize; while 
the Great Author of their enjoyments is unheeded 
and unacknowledged. In the one Case, it is 
owing to the want of faculties capable of appre- 
ciating the existence and character of a Supreme 
Benefactor; in the other, to the perversion of 
rational powers adequate for tracing every com- 
fort to its original source. The one, from the 
original constitution of its nature, is, so far as we 
know, incapable of perceiving or acknowledging 
God; the other “does not like to retain God in 
his knowledge.”’? He might raise his thoughts to 
his Almighty Benefactor, if he chose, and ac- 
knowledge his bounty; but he chooses to shut his 
eyes to the evidences of his unceasing agency 
and beneficence, and to harden his heart against 
him. Though he has been endowed with more 
knowledge than the beasts of the field, and made 
wiser than the fowls of heaven, yet his superior 
powers have carried him no nearer to the foun- 
tain of happiness, than the instinct of the brutes. 
In short, his atheism is nearly as complete as 
theirs—with this difference, that while they fulfill 
their destination and act up to the constitution of 
their natures, he degrades the moral and intellec- 
tual faculties with which he is invested, by ren- 
dering them instrumental for promoting sensuality 
and alienating his heart from God. Whata pitiful 
picture does this representation present of the 
great majority of our’ species, and of many even 
of those who profess the religion of Jesus, and 
who display a fiery zeal in defense of the Christian 
church! Alas! that man who is made only a 
little. lower than the angels, and is allied by his 
intellectual’ nature with the highest orders of 
created beings, should thus pervert and prostrate 
his noble powers, in attempting to banish the 
Creator from his own universe, and to deprive 
him of that gratitude and adoration which are 
due from all his rational offspring! Such, how- 
ever, is the atheism of covetousness; ‘and that the 
conclusions we have deduced are not groundless, 
appears from the following passage of an inspired 
writer: “If I haye made gold my hope, or haye 
said to the fine gold ‘ Thou art my confidence:? if 
I rejoiced because my wealth was great, and be- 
cause mine hand had gotten much,—if I beheld 
the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness; and my heart hath been secretly en- 
ticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand; this 
were an iniquity to be punished by the Judge; 
jor I should have denied the God that is above.” 
This subject deserves the serious consideration 
of every professing Christian. Many who are 
members of the visible church, and regularly 
attend the dispensation of its ordinances, because 
they do not run to the same excess in covetous- 
ness as others, or as such characters as we have 
alluded to above, are apt to imagine that no prin- 
ciples either of idolatry or of atheism lurk in 
their hearts. They hug themselves in the belief 
that they love God and man, and desire to deal 
justly toward their neighbors, while their affec- 
tions are alienated from God, and their hearts 
going after their covetousness. “ Their riches are 
their strong city, and as an high wall in their 
imagination,” and their trust in the Most High 
extends no farther than to the visible means of 
supply which they think their own means and 
wisdom and industry have provided. There is no 
mental propensity, or subject, in regard to which 
men are more apt to deceive themselves than that 
under consideration. It is the last thing a pro- 
fessed religionist will be apt to suspect, that he is 
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acting on the principles either of atheism or idol- 
atry; and he would consider it nothing short of 
an insult, were even a suspicion to this effect in- 
sinuated. But, it becomes every one, on this 
point, “to search and try his ways.” Let me 
ask you, O professor of religion, have you never 
come to the house of God, under the profession 
of adoring his perfections and giving thanks at 
the remembrance of his merey and goodness, 
while, during almost the whole of the public ser- 
vices, your thoughts and desires have been wan- 
dering abroad among your shops, your counting- 
houses, your ledgers, your gains, your losses, 
your commercial projécts, and other objects of 
covetousness, while “the God in whose hands 
your breath is, and whose are all your ways, you 
have not glorified,” although “ your hands were 
lifted up in the sanctuary?’ . Have you not re- 
peatedly, yea, times without number, neglected to 
adore God in your families, and “to, show forth 
his loving kindness in the morning,’’ from your 
hurry to engage in the bustle of the world, and in 
the acquisition of gain? Do youseldom or never 
lift up your hearts to God in the midst of your 
worldly business, and implore his direction, and 
his assistance to guard you from worldly-minded- 
ness and every temptation? If your conscience 
bears witness against you, that such dispositions 
are indulged, and such duties neglected, you have 
too much reason to suspect, that your heart is 
not right with God, and that a principle intimately 
connected with idolatry, holds the ascendency 
over your affections. In such a case, it becomes 
every one to exercise a holy jealousy over him- 
self, and to examine the secret springs of his 
actions, lest, peradventure, he may ‘be found 
among those who are “without God in the 
world.” If he is in doubt or perplexity about 
this important point, he will apply to Him “ who 
searcheth the hearts and reins of the children of 
men,”’ and will say with the Psalmist, “Search 
me, O God, and know my heart; try me, and 
know my thoughts, and see if there be any wick- 
ed way in me,”’ and discover it to me, “and lead 
me in the way everlasting.” For if the princi- 
ples and affections which constitute the essence 
of idolatry and atheism shall at last be found to 
have pervaded the heart, and to have been formed 
into a habit, the doom which awaits the idolater 
and the atheist will be pronounced by Him who 
is ‘‘a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart,” at that solemn day when “he shall come 
to judge the world in righteousness.” 

Having dwelt with some particularity on the 
above topic, I shall take only a cursory view of a 
few more particulars connected with this depart- 
ment of the subject. 

2. Covetousness is declared to form an impassa- 
ble barrier to the kingdom of heaven. 

“Be not deceived,” says the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, ‘for neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 
nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of 
God.’ This is the law of the God of heaven—a 
law which is eternal and immutable—a law more 
steadfast and unalterable than that of the Medes 
and Persians. The laws of earthly sovereigns 
may be changed, or their designs frustrated, but 
the moral laws of the Most High are absolutely 
immutable, and no created being can attempt to 
violate them, and prosper.s@/As soon may we 
expect to unhinge the fabric of the universe, to 
toss from their foundations the everlasting moun- 
tains, to pull the ‘sun from his place in the firma- 
ment, or to quench the stars of heaven in eternal 
night, as to expect admission into the kingdom of 
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the just, while covetousness holds the ascendency 
over the heart. For the declarationis express, and 
is repeated in another epistle, and similar declara- 
tions are interspersed throughout the volume of 
inspiration, that “no covetous man who is an idol- 
ater hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
or.of God.”? Now the laws of God are not to be 
considered as the dictates of an arbitrary sover- 
eign, but as founded on the nature of things, and 
the general constitution of the moral world. 
Although, in some instances, we are unable to 
perceive the precise reason of certain laws or in- 
Junctions, contained in Revelation, yet we ma 
rest assured, that, in every instance, God has the 
highest reason for what he declares, and for what 
he does; since His wisdom is infinite, and since 
his eyes comprehend, at one glance, all the objects 
and relations which exist throughout the universe. 
In the present case, there are obvious reasons why 
the covetous must be excluded from the kingdom 
of heaven. 

For, in the first place, they are unqualified for 
its enjoyments. The pleasures of heaven are pure 
and spiritual, but the pleasures of the covetous are 
“earthly, sensual, and devilish.” The pleasures 
of heaven flow from a principle of universal be- 
nevolence, which pervades the minds of all its 
inhabitants, and without which it would be a 
place of misery; but the pleasures of the covet- 
ous, if they may be so called, are derived from 
principles connected with envy, deceit, falsehood, 
injustice, apathy in regard to the wants and happi- 
ness of others, and with almost every species of 
malignity. It is, therefore, impossible that covet- 
ous characters should either contribute to the 
happiness of fellow-associates in the realms of 
bliss, or find any enjoyment for themselves in the 
perpetual exercise of heavenly virtues. 

In the next place, they are unqualified for en- 
gaging in its employments. Heaven being a social 
state, and consequently, a scene of moral action, 
its inhabitants are, of course, perpetually employ- 
ed in beneficent services corresponding to the na- 
ture and circumstances of that happy world. As 
to the nature of some of these services, and the 
manner in which they are performed, we must 
necessarily remain in ignorance in our present 
state. Although, in that world, there are no poor 
to be relieved, no sinners to be reclaimed, nor dis- 
tressed to be consoled—there are, doubtless, innu- 
merable ways in which benevolence exerts its 
noblest energies, in communicating happiness and 
augmenting the joys of surrounding associates. 
Angels are “ ministering spirits”? to the saints on 
earth, and have, in numerous instances, contribu- 
ted to their preservation and comfort; and, in the 
celestial state, “just men made perfect,’’ may, in 
a thousand ways incomprehensible to us, be min- 
istering spirits to one another. They may deliver 
lectures to each other on the works and the ways 
of God—direct the attention to those scenes and 
objects in which the glory of their Almighty Cre- 
ator is most conspicuously displayed—relate the 
history of Divine dispensations toward them in 
the present state—seize upon every circumstance 
by which eestatic joy may be diffused throughout 
the hearts of each other; and as knowledge is 
necessarily progressive, even in that world, and 
in every region of happy existence, the benevo- 
lent principle may be exercised in various ways 
in communicating and diffusing it among the 
numerous hosts of heavenly intelligences. But 
in whatever benevolent services “the saints in 
light” may engage, it is evident that the covetous 
are altogether unqualified for entering on such 
employments. They are uncongenial to the train 
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of thought they pursue, and to their leading dis- 
positions. For either selfishness, apathy, pride, 
sensual gratification, or other malignaht propen- 
sities, constitute the prominent features of their 
character; and .as these are directly opposed to 
the benevolence of heaven, such predominating 
principles must render them entirely unfit fox 
mingling in “the general assembly of the first- 
born, whose names are written in heaven,”’ or for 
taking a part in those labors of love for which 
they are distinguished. 

Some of the other employments of heaven con- 
sist in the celebration of the divine perfections. 
“They worship him who liveth forever and 
ever,” saying, “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory, and honor, and power, for thou 
hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they 
are and were created.” They are likewise en- 
gaged in contemplating the glory of the Divine 
administration in the works of creation and pro- 
vidence, for such is the subject of their song: 
“Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty, just and true are thy ways, thou King 
of saints.”? But all such sublime exercises, being 
uncongenial to the ruling passions and pursuits 
of avaricious worldlings, could afford them no 
pleasure; and, consequently, for the reasons now 
suggested, they must be absolutely unfitted for 
participating in “the inheritance of-the saints in 
light.”? And, if they are found unqualified for 
the pleasures and enjoyments of the celestial 
world, “they cannot, ‘in the nature of things,’ 
enter into the kingdom of God.’’? They will be 
banished from that blessed world, not in conse- 
quence of any arbitrary decree of the Almighty, 
but in virtue of the constitution of the intelligent 
system, and the fundamental laws of the moral 
universe. And the very circumstance, that they 
are unqualified for relishing the exercises and feli- 
cities of the heavenly world, will adda peculiar 
poignancy to those bitter reflections which will be 
felt when they find themselves forever excluded 
from the New Jerusalem 

What should we think of the degraded wor- 
shipers of Juggernaut, who prostrate themselves 
before the car of that abominable idol—of the 
priests of Baal, who cut themselves with knives 
and lancets until the blood gushed out upon them, 
and cried aloud, “*O Baal, hear us!’’—of the vota- 
ries of Moloch, who threw their children into the 
burning arms of their idol, while drums beat and 
trumpets sounded to drown their cries—of the 
South Sea islanders, who sacrifice human victims 
to their wooden gods, accompanied with rites the 
most horrid and obscene; what should we think 
of such debased and wretched idolaters, with their 
minds polluted with every moral abomination, 
being admitted into the society of saints and an- 
gels in the upper world. Would they be fit com- 
panions of the heavenly inhabitants, or could 
they join with intelligence and fervor in their 
sublime and holy employments? The supposition 
would be utterly repugnant to every idea we 
ought to form of the associations of heavenly in- 
telligences, or of the arrangements of the Divine 
government. But, we have already seen, that 
every covetous man is an idolater, with a mind as 
groveling and impure, as that of the votaries of 
Paganism; to whom we have alluded, and, conse- 
quently, equally unfitted for the society of blessed 
spirits in the mansions above. 

The same impressive truth was announced by 
our Saviour, when he commanded the young man 
who inquired the way to eternal life, to sell all 
that he had and give to the poor, and come, and 
follow him! “Verily I say unto you, that a rich 
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man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of 
God.” 

And again; “I say unto you, that it is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
These declarations plainly imply the following 
things: 1. That a rich man, considered as such, 
or, as it is elsewhere expressed, one who “trusts 
in his riches,’’ cannot be admitted into the king- 
dom of God; for such a trust partakes of the na- 
ture of idolatry, which necessarily excludes its 
votaries from the celestial kingdom. 2. That it 
is extremely difficult for a man who abounds in 
wealth, and has large possessions, not to trust in 
such uncertain riches, and to bring his mind to 
submit to the self-denying requisitions of the 
gospel, so as to be ready to resign his worl ly 
treasures, when the laws of the gospel kingdom 
require it. The truth of this is apparent in the 
comparatively small number of rich men who 
have devoted themselves to the cause of evangeli- 
cal religion, as humble and self-denied followers 
of the meek and lowly Jesus. There are men at 
this moment in the higher places of society, 
abounding in riches, ten times more than sufh- 
cient for all the lawful purposes of sensitive en- 
joyment, whom it would he as difficult to induce 
to give the tenth part of their incomes, for the 
support and propagation of true religion, as it 
would be to drain the caverns of the ocean, or to 
hurl the mountains from their bases, and toss 
them into the depths of the seas, notwithstanding 
their pretended zeal for the external interests of 
the church. 

Such is their pride, and their attachment to the 
pomp and splendors of wealth, that nothing short 
of Divine power could detach their hearts from 
trusting in their uncertain riches, and induce 
them “to count all things but loss that they may 
win Christ.’’ Such is the powerful influence of 
wealth and external grandeur over the human 
heart, that none but those who have attained a 
strong and permanent conviction of unseen and 
eternal realities, can look down upon them with 
becoming indifference or contempt. And this 
consideration should form a powerful argument 
to the lower ranks of society, to encourage them 
to submit with contentment to the allotments of 
Providence, for their circumstances do not expose 
them to the same temptations as the rich to ne- 
glect the gospel and those things which belong to 
their eternal peace. Were the riches, after which 
they are sorhetimes apt to aspire, to be granted 
them, it might prove, as it has often done, the 
greatest curse that can befall them, and lay the 
foundation of their eternal ruin. “ For they that 
will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts which drown 
men in destruction and perdition.”’ 

3. Covetousness is inconsistent with the idea of 
our being redeemed by the blood of Christ. 

The apostle Peter declares, in reference to all 
Christians, that ‘ they are not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood. of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.’”? And he brings: for- 
ward this consideration as an argument against — 
worldly lusts, and in support of universal holi- 
ness, that, “as obedient children, we ought no 
longer to fashion ourselves according to the for- 
mer lusts in our ignorance; but as he who hath 
called us is holy, so we ought to be holy in all 
manner of conversation.» And Paul, in his 
epistle to the Galatians, declares, that one end 
of the death of Christ is, “that he might deliver us 
from this present evil world,” and consequently 
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from all its covetous affections and lusts. The 
work of our redemption is one of the most asto- 
nishing displays of Divine perfection, and the 
most glorious manifestation of Divine love toward 
the sons of men. Preparations for its accomplish- 
ment were going on in every preceding period of 
the world. Prophets, in different ages, were raised 
up to announce it; the ceremonial law was insti- 
tuted, and thousands of victims were slain on the 
Jewish altars to prefigure the sufferings of Mes- 
siah and the glory that should follow; the various 
events of Providence, the rise of empires, the fall 
of kings, and the revolutions of nations, were all 
directed in such a manner, as to accomplish the 
purposes of the Almighty, and to bring about 
that great event—the death of Christ—in all the 
circumstances in which it actually happened. 
Celestial messengers descended from heaven to 
earth to announce the birth of the Saviour to 
man; a series of august and striking miracles, 
such as had never before been exhibited, gave 
attestation of the Divine mission of the promised 
Messiah; and at length, our great High Priest 
humbled himself, and became obedient to the death 
of the cross, when the sun was darkened in his 
habitation, the earth did quake, the rocks rent, 
the vail of the temple was rent in twain from the 
top to the bottom, the graves were opened, and 
many of their inhabitants arose to life. Our 
Redeemer at’ length burst the bonds of death, 
arose to an immortal life, ascended to heaven 
ainidst a choir of angels, and is now set down at 
the right hand of the Majesty on high. The great 
end of all these solemn preparations in prophe- 
sies, in providences, in sacrifices, types, and sha- 
dows, and of the astonishing events which have 
accompanied and followed the death of Christ, 
was fo counteract sin in all its various bearings 
and aspects—to emancipate the soul from the 
thraldom of the world and its affections and lusts, 
and “to purify”’ for the service of God, “a pecu- 
liar people zealous of good works.” 

Now, it is evident, that such noble designs 
would be entirely frustrated, were a principle of 
covetousness to hold the ascendency over the 
human mind, however fair a character its votaries 
might exhibit in the sight of men. If we are not 
determined to “‘ mortify the flesh with its affec- 
tions and lusts,’’ and to make God the supreme 
object of our desires and affections; if, on the 
contrary, we are determined to give loose reins 
to avaricious propensities, to make wealth and 
grandeur, and worldly honors and distinctions 
the chief object of our pursuit, then Christ “has 
died in vain’? with respect to us, and we have no 
interest, and ought to claim no interest in the 
benefits which he died to procure. It is presump- 
tion in the highest degree, for any man to claim 
an interest in the blessings of salvation, whose 
conscience tells him that this world and its enjoy- 
ments are uppermost in his affections. For, can 
we for a moment suppose, that the Most High 
God would form a design which is the admiration 
of angels, that the most solemn preparations 
should be made for its accomplishment, that all 
the events connected with his moral administra- 
tion should be so arranged as to have a special 
bearing upon it, that the laws of nature should 
be suspended and controlled, and a series of asto- 
nishing miracles displayed, that the Prince of Life 
would suffer the agonies ef an “accursed death— 
that He “who thought it no robbery to be equal 
with God, should take upon him the form of a 
servant, and become obedient to the death of the 
cross;”? that angelic messengers should take so 
deep an interest in such transactions, and wing 
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their flight from heaven to earth in embassies 
connected with such events—can we suppose that 
such an astonishing train of events would have 
been arranged and brought into effect, if a princi- 
ple, which, above all others, has a tendency to 
estrange the affections from God, were to be per- 
mitted to rule in the human heart? The thing is 
impossible, and, therefore, the covetous, whatever 
show of. religion he may exhibit, cannot, with 
any consistency, lay claim to any of those eternal - 
blessings which the Son of God came into the 
world to procure; since those effects which his 
death was intended to accomplish, have never 
been produced on his heart. 

ea Covetousness is inconsistent with Love to 

od. 

Love to God is the foundation and the first 
principle of universal holiness. In every renewed 
soul it reigns triumphant and supreme. This 
holy affection includes in it reverence, admiration, 
humility, and gratitude, and is uniformly accom- 


‘panied with adoration of the perfections of God, 


and an unlimited dependence upon him, in refe- 
rence both to our temporal comforts and our 
eternal destination. It pervades the hearts of all 
holy beings wherever existing throughout the 
amplitudes of creation, and inspires them with 
permanent and rapturous delight. It assimilates us 
to angels and other pure intelligences, and prepares 
us for associating with them and bearing a part 
in their labors of universal benevolence. Hence, 
we find, that this sacred emotion has formed the 
distinguishing characteristic of the saints in every 
age. We find the spirit of the Psalmist, in his 
devotional exercises, continually rising toward 
God, as his hope'and confidence and the source 
of his felicity: “Whom have I in heaven but 
thee, and there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside thee. As the hart panteth after the brooks 
of water, so my soul panteth after thee, O God. 
My heart and my flesh shall fail, but God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion forever. 
He is my refuge and my fortress, my God; in 
him will I trust. In God is my salvation and my 
glory; the rock of my strength, and my refuge is 
in God. Who in heaven can be compared with 
the Lord? who among the sons of the mighty can 
be likened to Jehovah? Behold as the eyes of 
servants look to the hands of their masters, so our 
eyes wait upon the Lord our God. My soul 
trusteth in thee; yea, in the shadow of thy wings 
will I make my refuge until these calamities be 
overpast. Blessed is the man who maketh the 
Lord his confidence, and whose hope is in the 
Lord his God.” 

Throughout the whole range of Divine revela- 
tion such sentiments are expressed, and such: 
affections displayed by the people of God. But 
is it possible to be conceived, that either the nig- 
gardly miser or the vain worldling can enter into. 
the spirit of such sublime sentiments, or elevate 
his soul to such holy affections, however much. 
he may attempt to mimic the external forms of 
devotion? Though he should affect humility by 
bowing down his head like a bulrush, and profess 
to join in adoration of the Most High, “in the 
place of the holy, yet God is not in all his: 
thoughts, “and his heart is still going after his 
covetousness.” Those eternal respects which are 
due to God, and that hope and confidence which 
his people repose in his perfections, are to him, 
altogether unheeded and unknown. The world, 
with its riches and splendors, is the deity which 
he worships, while the attributes of the true God 
are seldom present to his mind. While the true 
Christian exclaims with exultation, “Thou art: 
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my portion, O Lord, therefore will I trust in 
thee,” the worldling overlooks the Eternal Source 


of felicity, and “trusts in the abundance of his, 


riches.”? While the Christian hopes in God for 
everything requisite to his happiness, both in the 
life that now is and in the life to come, the world- 
ling makes “gold his hope, and says of the fine 

old, ‘Thou art my confidence.’’? While the 
Christian, in the view of every calamity that may 
befall him, boldly declares, “God is my refuge 
and strength, my high tower and fortress, a prée* 
sent help in the time of trouble;’’ on the other 
hand, “the rich man’s wealth is his strong city, 
and a high wall in his own conceit.” Hence, the 
love of riches and the love of God, are altoge- 
ther incompatible; and hence the positive decla- 
rations and injunctions of Scripture on this head: 
‘Love not the world, neither the things that are 
in the world. Jf any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him. For all that is in the 
world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is 
of the world.”? Such declarations are plain and 
explicit, and ought forever to set at rest the ques- 
tion—whether covetousness and the love of God 
be ‘consistent with each other?—whatever form, 
either of avarice or ambition, the covetous prin- 
ciple may assume. And if covetousness is incon- 
sistent with love to God, it necessarily excludes 
those who are under its influence from a partici- 
pation of the joys of heaven. For the inhabi- 
tants of that world have their minds completely 
pervaded with this sacred principle, in testimony 
of which “they cast their crowns before the 
throne, saying, Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory, and honor, and power, for thou 
hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they 
are and were created.’”? ‘Blessing and honor, 
and glory and power be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb forever and 
ever.”” 

The evils of covetousness, and its inconsistency 
with religion, appear from the numerous cautions 
and exhortations delivered in Scripture on this sub- 
ject. 

Our Saviour frequently took occasion to admon- 
ish his disciples and the multitudes who attended 
him, on this point: ‘Take heed,’’ said he, “and 
heware of covetousness ;’’ and he enforces the admo- 
nition from this argument, “ For a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth;”’ that is, neither the happiness of 
our present existence, nor the continuance of that 
existence, depends upon the abundance of earthly 
riches. For a moderate portion of them will suf- 
fice for all the purposes of human enjoyment; 
and where great riches are possessed, they usually 
bring along with them encumbrances, snares, and 
temptations, which foster vicious lusts, and affec- 
tions, and not unfrequently lead men into destruc- 
tion and perdition. Beside, they form no security 
against the diseases and accidents of life, from 
which nothing can secure us but the providential 
care of our heavenly Father. They cannot shel- 
ter us from the stroke of lightning, the shock of 
an earthquake, the fury of a hurricane or tempest, 
from palsy, consumption, sickness, or the hand 
of death. In regard to such accidents and dis- 
eases, the poor man is as secure as the rich. Our 
Saviour illustrates this truth by a very striking 
example: «The ground of a certain rich man 
brought forth plentifully; and he reasoned within 
himself, saying, what shall I do; for I have not 
room to store up my crops. And he said, this 
will I do; I will pull down my old barns and build 
larger ¢nes, and there will I bestow all my fruits 
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and my goods. And I will say to my soul, thou 
hast abundance of goods laid up for many years, 
eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto him, 
thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee; then whose shall those things be which thou 
hast provided?’? How often is this impressive ° 
representation ‘realized, in the case of worldly 
men who abound in wealth and are not rich to- 
ward God! How many are there at this moment 
as deeply engaged in ambitious schemes of hoard- 
ing or aggrandizement as the fool in the parable, 
to whom God will, in a few weeks or months, or 
perhaps this very night, declare, by the voice of 
his Providence, “Thy soul is required of thee.” 
The sin of the rich fool, denounced in this para- 
ble, did not consist so much in his being a nig- 
gardly miser, or being altogether void of charity 
to the poor; for none of these things are charged 
against him; but it consisted chiefly in his forget- 
fulness of God, and want of dependence upon 
him—in an irreligious presumption and confidence 
in himself, imagining that he had a sufficient se- 
curity in his own hands against the aceidents and 
calamities of life, and forgetting that the continu- 
ance of his existence depended upon the will and 
the power of his Creator. This is the natural. 
tendency of riches when not counteracted by a 
principle of religion; and it is this tendency which 
renders riches so dangerous to their owners, so 
that a man who has any regard to his eternal in- 
terests, ought rather to fear lest riches should be 
forced upon him, than to make them the object 
of his pursuit. 

There are numerous injunctions of this kind 
interspersed throughout the Scriptures; but in- 
stead of illustrating them separately, I shall only 
select a few passages which bear upon this sub- 
ject, recommending them to the serious attention 
of every professing Christian. 

The following are some of those passages which 
denounce the sin of covetousness, the vanity of 
riches, and the dangers which attend them. ‘“ Be- 
ware that thou forget not the Lord thy God; lest 
when thou hast eaten and art full, and hast built 
goodly houses, and thy silver and thy gold is mul- 
tiplied—then thine heart be lifted up, and thou 
forget the Lord thy God, and say in thine heart, 
‘My power and the might of my hand have got- 
ten me this wealth.’ But thou shalt remember the 
Lord thy God, for it is he that giveth thee power 
to get wealth.* The wicked hath swallowed down 
riches, but he shall vomit them up again. God 
shall cast them out of his belly. In the fullness 
of his sufficiency, he shall be in straits; when he 
is about to fill his belly, God shall cast the fury of 
his wrath upon him while he is eating. Though 
he heap up silver as the dust, and prepare raiment 
as the clay; he may prepare it, but the just shall 
put it on, and the innocent shall divide the silver. + 
Deliver my soul from the mass of the world who 
have their portion in this life. Every man walk- 
eth in a vain show; surely they are disquieted in 
vain; he heapeth up riches and knoweth not who 
shall gather them. They that trust in their wealth 
and boast themselves in the multitude of their 
riches, cannot by any means redeem their brother, 
or give to God a ransom for him. Be not thou 
afraid when one is made rich, and when the glory 
of his house is increased; for when he dieth he 
shall carry nothing away, his glory shall not de- 
scend after him to the grave.t These are the un- 
godly who prosper in the world and increase in 
riches. Lo, this is the man who made not God 
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‘Their silver and their gold 


ON THE EFFECTS 


his confidence, but trusted in the abundance of 
his riches. If riches increase, set not your hearts 
upon them. Riches profit not in the day of wrath. 
shall not be able to 
deliver them in the day of the wrath of the Lord; 
they shall not satisfy their souls, neither fill their 
bowels, because it is the stumbling-block of their 
iniquity. Wealth gotten by vanity shall be di- 
minished. There is that maketh himself rich, and 
yet hath nothing; there is that maketh himself 
poor, and yet hath great riches. Better is a little 
with the fear of the Lord than great treasures and 
trouble therewith. An inheritance may be gotten 
hastily at the beginning, but the end thereof shall 
not be blessed. Labor not to be rich; cease from 
thine own wisdom. Wilt thou set thine eyes upon 
that which is not? for riches certainly make them- 
selves wings and fly away.* There is one alone, 
and not another, yea, he hath neither child nor 
brother; yet there is no end of his labor, neither 
is his eye satisfied with riches; neither, saith he, 
for whom do I labor and bereave my soul of good; 
this is also vanity. He that loveth silver shall not 
be satisfied with silver, nor he that loveth abun- 
dance with increase. Woe unto them that join 
house to house, and lay field to field until there be 
no place, &c. Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his 
might, let not the rich man glory in his riches. 
He that getteth riches and not by right shall leave 
thom in the midst of his days, and in the end shall 
be a fool.’’+ 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal. No man can 
serve two masters; ye cannot serve God.and Mam- 
mon. Take no anxious thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, nor yet 
for your body what ye shall put on. Woe unto 
you who are rich, for ye have received your con- 
solation. Woe unto you that are full, for ye shall 
hunger: woe unto you that laugh now, for ye shall 
mourn and weep. Verily I say unto you that a 
rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of 
God. What is a man profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? Take 
heed and beware of covetousness. Take heed to 
yourselves lest at any time your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting and drunkenness, and the 
cares of this life, and so that day come upon you 
unawares. Labor not for the meat that perisheth, 
but for that meat which endureth to everlastin 
life.”t “Make no provision for the flesh to fulfill 
the lusts thereof. The time is short; it remaineth 
that they who buy, be as though they possessed 
not, and they that use this world as not abusing 
it, for the fashion of. this world passeth away. 
Let not covetousness be once named among you, 
as becometh saints; for this ye know, that no 
covetous man, who is an idolater, hath any inherit- 
ance in the kingdom of Christ and of God. Set 
your affections on things above, and not on things 
on the earth. Mortify therefore your members— 
inordinate affection, evil concupiscence, and covet- 
ousness which is idolatry. Let your conversation 
be without covetousness, and be content with such 
things as ye have.”§ “Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world; if any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is not 
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in him. They that will be rich, faf into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish and hurt- 
ful lusts that drown men in destruction and 


er- 
dition. For the love of money is the root of all 
evil, which while some coveted after, they have 


erred from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows. Charge them that 
are rich in this world, that they trust not in un- 
certain riches; but in the living God who giveth 
us richly all things to enjoy. Go to, now, ye that 
say, To-day or to-morrow, we will go into such a 
city and continue there a year, and buy and sell, 
and get gain; whereas ye know not what shall be 
on the morrow; for what is your life? It is even 
a vapor that soon passeth away. Goto, now, ye 
rich men, weep and howl for the miseries that 
shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, 
your gold and silver is cankered, and the rust of 
them shall be a witness against you, and shall eat 
your flesh as it were fire. Behold, the hire of the 
laborers which have reaped down your fields, 
which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth, and - 
the cries of them who have reaped, have-entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. They are 
enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is de- 
struction, whose God is their belly, whose glory 
is in their shame, who mind earthly things.’’* 
Such are a few of those divine admonitions, in- 
terspersed throughout the Scriptures, both of the 
Old and New Testaments, which are addressed to 
us on the subject of covetous affections and world- 
ly grandenr. They are the solemn and explicit 
declarations of Him who hath all power and au- 
thority in heaven and on earth, and by whom the 
actions of men are weighed; and, therefore, they 
ought to sink deep into the heart of every profes- 
sor of religion, and be pondered with the most 
profound seriousness'and attention. If they pro- 
duce a suspicion that the covetous principle lurks 
within, every one of them ought to strike the 
mind, as if it were spoken from the heavens in a 
peal of thunder, and to alarm the convicted world- 
ling to flee from the wrath to come. For such 
declarations not only set before us our duty in the 
plainest terms, but pronounce the present and 
everlasting doom of every one who allows his af- 
fections to be enthralled with the riches of the 
world, and who passes into the eternal state under 
their malign influence. In such passages of sacred 
writ, the intimations of our duty and our danger 
in regard to wealth, are as clear and perspicuous 
as words can make. them, and set aside every 
doubt in regard to the inconsistency of covetous- 
ness and religion. And, therefore, every man 
who makes a religious profession, if he will but 
take a moment’s leisure to examine his own heart, 
and his train of affections, and to compare them 
with the declarations of our Lord and of his holy 
prophets and apostles, will at once perceive his 
true state and character before God. Yet it is 
amazing, how easily men flatter and deecive them- 
selves in this point. Nothing, perhaps, is more 
difficult than to make an impression upon the 
minds of those whose affections have been long 
riveted to earthly objects. In many cases, you 
might as soon expect to cut through the Alpine 
rocks with a quart of vinegar or the stroke of a 
razor, as to cut a passage through the adamantine 
hearts of the covetous,. by any arguments or de- 
nunciations which the reason of man, or the word 
of God can suggest. We have a most strikin 
example recorded in the Gospel of Luke, of the 
inefficacy of Divine admonition and instruction 
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on this subject, even when delivered by the high- 
est authority. Our Saviour, in the presence of a 
multitude of Pharisees, publicans, and sinners, 
spake a parable, intended to convince his hearers, 
of the necessity of making a right use of their 
worldly enjoyments; and he enforced his instruc- 
tions by the consideration, that if they should em- 
ploy their wealth in purposes of piety and benev- 
olence, at the hour of death, they would receive 
their reward, in being introduced “ into everlast- 
ing habitations.’ He concluded his discourse 
with these emphatic words: ‘‘ No man can serve 
two masters; for either he will hate the one and 
love the other, or else he will hold to the one and 
despise the other; ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon.”? Immediately after which, we are told that, 
“the Pharisees who were covrrous, heard of all 
these things, and they derided him.’’* Instead of 
opening their minds to receive the admonitions of 
heavenly wisdom, which were so appropriate .to 
their characters, the instructions of the divine 
Saviour rebounded from their hearts, as an arrow 
from a wall of adamant. Instead of retiring to 
commune with their own hearts, and to reflect 
with seriousness on the admonitions they had re- 
ceived, they sneered with contempt at the Great 
Instructor, as if he had been a visionary who did 
not understand the nature of human enjoyments, 
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and who despised wealth only because he could 
not acquire it. They were as fixed in their ava- 
ricious principles and resolutions, as a rock in 
the midst of the tempest, and were determined to 


pursue their courses at all hazards, whatever might 


be the consequence, and they are now reaping’ the 
rewards of their unrighteousness. We have too 
much reason to fear that, in the present day, there 
are in the visible church, multitudes of charac- 
ters as hardened in their covetousness as the an- 
cient Pharisees. And, therefore, it beeomes every 
one to exercise a holy jealousy over his heart in 
regard to this deceitful, hardening and soul-ruin- 
ing propensity. ‘For many strong men have 
been. wounded and cast down” by it; many who 
entered on active life, giving high hopes of their 
Christian attainments, have, through the influence 
of worldly cares, and worldly grandeur, made 
shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience, dis- 
graced their profession, conformed themselves to 
the corrupt maxims and pleasures of the world, 
and fallen into many snares and temptations which 
drown men in destruction and perdition. O that 
every one would ponder aright these emphatic 
words of our blessed Saviour: “ What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” ‘ 


CEPT Pare ly. 


ON THE EVILS WHICH FLOW FROM COVETOUSNESS. 


Wuitte the rational and pious distribution of 
wealth might be made the source of innumerable 
benefits to mankind, the inordinate “love of mo- 
ney,’’ we are told, ‘is the root of all evil.’? There 
is scarcely a moral evil connected with the pre- 
sent or past condition of the human race, but 
may be traced, in a greater or less degree, to this 
unhallowed affection. It has even exerted a pow- 
erful influence in producing the greater part of 
those physical evils which are felt in every land, 
and among every rank of society. Were we, 
therefore, to attempt a full illustration of this to- 
pic, it would be requisite to take a review of the 
state of the human race in every age, and to write 
a history of wars and devastations, and of the ani- 
mosities and cuntentions, the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of mankind,—so that, instead of a few pages, 
many volumes would be requisite for recording 
the revolting details. But, as it is not necessary 
in the present essay to enter into details, I shall 
advert, in a concise manner, only to a few promi- 
nent particulars. 

1. As covetousness naturally leads to dishon- 
esty, so the covelous man is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a thief and a robber. 

In the first place, he robs his Maker. This 
might appear a very odd representation, if we 
had not the authority of God himself to sanction 
it. The prophet Malachi, in the name of Jeho- 
vah, charges the people of Israel with this ‘crime. 
“Will a man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me; 
but ye say, wherein have we robbed thee? In 
tithes and offerings; for ye have robbed me, even 
this whole nation.”? The Jews were commanded 
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to bring certain animals to the altar of burnt- 
offering, to, be slain as sacrifices, and a portion of 
“the first-fruits of their increase,”’ as a testimony 
of their dependence upon God and their devotion 
to his service, that they might honor the Lord 
with their substance. But, their covetousness, in 
many instances, induced them to withhold the sa- 
cred tribute; and, when they professed to bring 
their offspring to his altar, instead of bringing the 
pure and perfect offerings which the law required, 
they offered polluted bread upon his altar, and 
brought the blind, the lame, and the sick for sa- 
crifice, which they would have thought unworthy 
of being presented to their governor. In conse- 
quence of such conduct, the curse of God was 
pronounced on the guilty individuals, and on the 
priests who winked at such robbery and profana- 
tion. ‘Now, O ye priests, this commandment is 
for you. If ye will not hear, and if you will not 
lay it to heart to give glory to my name, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, I will even send a curse upon 
you, and I will curse your blessings; yea, I have 
cursed them already, because ye do not lay it to 
heart. For ye have profaned my name in that ye 
say, the table of the Lord is polluted, and what 
you offer thereon, contemptible. Ye' brought 
also the torn, the lame, and the sick; thus ye 
brought an offering; should I receive this at your 
hand, saith the Lord? But cursed be the deceiver 
who hath in his flock a male, and voweth and sa- 
crificeth to the Lord a corrupt thing; for I am a 
Great King, saith the Lord of Hosts, and my 
name is dreadful among the heathen.” Such 
were the sacrilegious practices of multitudes of 
professed worshipers among the Jews, even after 
they were restored from the Babylonish captivity; 
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.and which brought down upon their heads Di- 
vine judgments, and ‘the severest curse of the 
Most High. 

The same crimes are still prevalent under the 
Christian dispensation, though they assume a dif- 
ferent form. Both the avaricious miser and the 
splendid worldling, rob God of his offerings, when 
they withhold that portion of their substance 
which he demands for his worship and service — 
It is true, indeed, that the Deity is, and ever must 
be absolutely independent of all his creatures, 
either in heaven or on earth. Our giving cannot 
enrich Him, nor our withholding impoverish him. 
All the treasures of the universe were created by 
him, and are subject to his sovereign disposal— 
“ Every beast in the forest is his, the fowls of the 
mountains, and the cattle on a thousand hil's; for 
the world,” said Jehovah, “is mine, and the full- 
ness thereof.’ But, he has given the world we 
inhabit, as a gift to the children of men, with this 
reservation, that, while one portion of its trea- 
sures is exclusively allotted for the enjoyment of 
man himself, and another for the inferior animals, 
a third portion is to be applied for the mainte- 
nance of the ordinances of religion, for diffusing 
divine knowledge throughout the world, and for 
the purposes of universal benevolence. And this 
reservation, so far from being a burden, or an 
oppressive tax, is, in reality, one of the mediums 
through which happiness is communicated and 
enjoyed. When man complies with such a re- 
quisition, and acts uniformly according to its spi- 
rit, he secures to himself the highest honor and 
happiness of which his nature is susceptible. It 
assimilates him, in a certain degree; to angels and 
the higher orders of pure intelligences, who are 
continually employed in acts of voluntary benefi- 
cence. It assimilates him to the Divine Saviour, 
‘‘who went about doing good,” and hath left on 
record a Divine maxim, which deserves to be em- 
blazoned in letters of gold, and engraved on the 
hearts of all the inhabitants of the universe—“Iv 
IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE.” This 
is a maxim which is seldom recognized, even by 
Christians, in all its practical bearings. But were 
it universally acted upon, it would completely 
change the character of this world, and transform 
it from a scene of sin and suffering, into a moral 
paradise. In heaven, where this noble principle 
expands and governs the hearts of all its inhabit- 
ants, it is one of the chief sources of that “ full- 
ness of joy,”’ and those “ pleasures which are at 
God’s right hand forevermore.” 

The covetous, therefore, in refusing to re- 
cognize, and to act on this divine principle, both 
violate the commands of God, rob him of the tithes 
and offerings he demands, and prevent themselves 
from enjoying the felicity of superior natures. 
The miser robs God, when he either contributes 
nothing to his service, or such a pitiful sum as 
amounts to little short of an insult offered to the 
cause of religion. The rich worldling who lives 
in splendor, robs God of his due when he expends 
fifty guineas on a splendid but useless piece of 
furniture, a hundred guineas on some trifling 
amusement, or a thousand pounds to gratify a 
vain desire after worldly honor or distinction; 
while he either gives nothing af all, or contents 
nimself with contributing two, five, or ten guineas 
for the propagation of knowledge and Christianity 
through the world. Whe#a man who lives in 
luxury and elegance, who does not hesitate to 
subscribe hundreds or thousands of pounds to 
Conservative clubs or Orange societies, or who 
wastes similar sums in gratifying his pride or his 
appetites, contributes only such paltry portions 
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of his wealth to the most noble object that can 
engage the attention of the human mind, he yir- 
tually pours contempt on such an object, by 
placing it in the very lowest ranks, and thus robs 
his Maker, from whom he derived his wealth, of 
me tribute which is due for the promotion of His 
glory. 

Every professing Christian, likewise, in what- 
ever station he is placed, when he regards the in- 
terests of religion as merely a secondary object, 
and refuses to come cheerfully forward with a 
fair proportion of his substance, according as God 
has prospered him, for promoting the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom, must be con- 
sidered as a sacrilegious robber, depriving the 
Most High of the tithes and offerings he demands, 
and consequently subjects himself to the inflic- 
tion of a curse, similar to that which was de- 
nounced upon the covetous Jews in the days of 
Malachi. 

In the next place, the covetous man robs the 
poor, the distressed, the widow and the fatherless. 
He robs them of their enjoyments, by withhold- 
ing that assistance which is requisite for enabling 
them to procure the comforts and necessaries of 
life. The Creator has displayed his boundless 
liberality in the abundant treasures of the earth 
and seas, in the ample space afforded for the habi- 
tations of man, and for the production of food and 
the materials for clothing, and in giving rain from 
heaven and fruitful seasons, that the hearts of 
men may be filled with food and gladness. The 
earth, if properly cultivated, and its productions 
impartially distributed, would be more than suf- 
ficient to supply every sensitive comfort to twenty 
times the present number of the population of our 
globe.* Even as matters now stand, there is far 
more produced from the rivers, the ocean, and 
the dry land, than is sufficient for the abundant 
sustenance of man, and every species of animated 
existence, were it distributed by the hand of equity 
and beneficence. But covetousness interposes be- 
tween the Creator and his creatures, and attempts 
to intercept the streams of Divine Goodness, and 
prevent them from flowing to every order of his 
sensitive and intelligent offspring. It either hoards 
up the treasures of Nature that few may enjoy 
them, or wastes them in vanity and extravagance, 
regardless of the privations and sufferings of 
countless multitudes who are pining in affliction 
and indigence. Instead of acting as the Almoners 
of the Creator, in distributing the bounties he has 
put into their hands, the covetous do everything 
in their power to counteract the incessant opera- 
tions of Divine Beneficence—and thus rob the 
poor, the distressed and the helpless, of those com- 
forts which his care and providence had provided. 
They likewise rob them by an unceasing course 
of injustice and oppression, defrauding them of 
their rights, and, in the language of Scripture, 
“grinding the faces of the poor, beating them to 
pieces, and taking the spoils of the indigent into 
their houses.’ + 

Again, the avaricious man robs his own family. 
He frequently denies them the comforts of life, 
and even its necessaries. Though his coffers are 
overflowing with wealth, and the means of every 
sensitive and rational enjoyment are within his 
power, yet his wife and children are virtually 





* Allowing only one fourth of the area of the globe to be 
capable of cultivation, and that twelve acres of land are 
sufficient for the maintenance of a family, it is easily proved 
by calculation, that the earth would support sixteen thou- 
sand millions of inbabitants, which is about twenty times 
the number of its present population, 
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sunk into the depths of poverty. Their food is 
mean, and’ measured out with a sparing hand. 
Their clothes are of the coarsest stuff, and wear 
the appearance of the garb of poverty; their edu- 
cation is stinted or altogether neglected, because 
it would prevent him from adding a few more 
shillings to replenish his bags and coffers. In 
short, all their comforts, instead of, flowing in 
copious streams proportionate to his treasures, are 
measured out to them in the smallest quantities, 
like the small drops of medicine from an apothes 
cary’s Vial. 

He likewise robs general society of those im- 
provements and comforts which he is the means 
of preventing. ? } 

Were it not for avarice, we should have our 
towns and cities divested of every nuisance, our 
streets broad and spacious, the light of heaven and 
the refreshing breeze visiting every dwelling, our 
narrow lanes demolished, our highways clean 
and smooth, and adorned with refreshing bowers, 
asylums for the industrious poor, seminaries for 
the instruction of all ranks and ages in useful 
knowledge, and innumerable other improvements 
for promoting the happiness of the social state. 
But covetousness interposes and raises an almost 
insurmountable barrier to the accomplishment 
of such designs; and, when they are partially 
effected, in particular cases, it. steps in and says, 
“hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther, and 
here shall all improvements be stayed.” 

‘In short, he robs every philanthropic society 
of its treasures, by withholding those gifts which 
God has put in his power to bestow; and he robs 
himself, by depriving himself of contentment and 
serenity of mind, and of those external comforts 
which God has liberally provided for all his crea- 
tures. “Although he wanteth nothing for his 
soul of all that he desireth, yet he deprives him- 
self of the power to eat thereof.’? Such are the 
robberies committed by every one in whose heart 
covetousness sits enthroned. 

If this species of robbery were viewed, by Chris- 
tian and civil society, in its proper light, as de- 
lineated in the word of God, the covetous extor- 
tioner, and the gay worldling would be as much 
shunned and hissed from society, as the sharper, 
the thief, or the midnight depredator. 

_ 2. Covetousness uniformly leads to falsehood and 
wnustice. 

The heart being set upon the acquisition of 
wealth as its highest object, the worldling seizes 
upon every mean by which it may be acquired. 
Among these means, falsehood and misrepresen- 
tation are particularly conspicuous. When he is 
buying an article, he endeavors to depreciate its 
properties and its value; and when he is to dispose 
of a similar commodity, he overrates its qualities, 
and attempts to procure a price for it far beyond 
its worth. If there is a prospect of the price of 
any commodity rising, he denies that it is in his 
possession, and if he has a deteriorated article 
which he wishes to dispose of, he will varnish it 
over with a fair outside to deceive the unwary. 
If he is tying up a bundle of quills, he will place 
four or five in the center, not half the value of 
the rest, and thus, he sends forth hundreds of liars 
with a fair outside, to proclaim as many falsehoods 
to the world. If he have money in the stocks, he 
will sometimes endeavor to propagate false intelli- 
gonce to produce their rise or fall, according as 
he finds it his interest to sell out or to purchase. 
He misrepresents the state of the markets, and 
the commodities of his neighbors, in order to en- 
hance his own. When he covets his neighbor’s 
property, he takes the advantage of either poverty 
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or ignorance, and resorts to falsehood and every 
deceitful mean, in order to obtain it at half its 
value; and when it comes into his possession, its 
defects are immediately transformed into valuable 
properties, and it is rated at a price far superior 
to its intrinsic worth. In this way, his whole life 
becomes.a course of systematic falsehood; and, if 
Nhe can accomplish his designs by such means 
without directly violating the civil laws of his 
country, he regards himself as a man of upright- 
ness and honesty—although the principle of truth, 
which is the basis of the moral universe, is violat- 
ed in almost every transaction. And, as he isa 
liar and deceiver, so he is, almost as a matter of 
course, guilty of injustice and oppression. Fr, 
instead of relieving the poor and unfortunate, 
when calamities befall them, he greedily seizes 
upon such occurrences, in order to acquire tae 
remains of their property at an under value. He 
drives from their long accustomed dwellings, the 
industrious cottager, and mechanic, whose an- 
cestors had for generations occupied the same 
habitation or plot of ground, in order that he may 
have a chance of adding three or four pounds 
more to his already overflowing treasures. The 
bargains he drives, are all hard, and the poor who 
are indebted to him for loans of money, are sure 
to be fleeced of a double rate of interest. He is 
generally a usurer who lends to the necessitous, 
at an exorbitant rate, and when payments have 
been delayed beyond their proper period, he seizes 
upon their properties, like a furious wolf, and fre- 
quently obtains them at a small fraction of their 
value. All such acts of oppression, which are 
direct violations of natural justice, he can com+ 
mit, and does commit, in the open face of day, 
and hugs himself in the idea that he can do so 
without directly violating the statute law of his 
country. 

Dr. Reed, in his late “ Narrative of a visit to the 
American Churches,”’ presents a sketch of a fe- 
male character he met with in one of his jour- 
neys, that bears a certain resemblance to what we 
have now described: ‘‘ Crowded and almost suffo- 
cated [in our vehicle], we had an old lady who 
did not fail to amuse us. She sat opposite me, 
and would force a conversation, and as her voice 
was sharp and shrill, what was meant for me 
went to all. ‘As for religion, she thought one as 
good as another, if we did our duty; and her no- 
tion of duty was to mind our own business. For 
her part, she had always done so; she ridiculed 
those who had employed others to do it for them; 
she could always do hers best for herself; she 
could make fifteen per cent. on money—had small 
sums out now at fifteen per cent.’ She felt that 
this was not approved. ‘Oh! she was not hard 
with the poor creatures; if they were pressed, she 
waited, and lent them a little more, so that they 
could pay at last. She had always been unmar- 
ried, not for want of offers, but she liked her inde- 
pendency, and would resent the offers of any man 
who would want to get her property.’ I remark- 
ed, that she had done well not to marry; as a 
person, like herself, who could do everything so 


well, could have no need of a husband. * Right, 
right, sir,’ she cried, laughing. Then getting 


thoughtful, she continued: ‘But I have a great 
deal of care, and I often think, I should like to 
retire and be quiet; and then, I feel as if I could 
not be quiet, and then I should have no friend.— 
I should want a friend, if I retired, else I could 
afford it, you know.’ ‘Oh, I had no doubt of 





her having a handsome property.’ ‘Oh no, sir, 
your joke is very pretty, but I did not mean to 
say Iwas rich. I have somewhere or other about 
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7000 dollars; but I guess that you have more 
money than all of us put together.’ And thus 
she continued throughout the journey, never em- 
barrassed, always prepared to meet you in reply, 
and always satisfied with her own shrewdness.— 
She was really a character,—person, features, 
dress and all, but a most pitiable one. <A great 
usurer on a small scale; the love of money had 
become in her the root of all evil; it made her in- 
different to a future world, and destroyed all that 
was feminine, tender, and benevolent.’’* 

This is truly a graphic picture of an old female 
miser, whose heart appears to have been long 
wedded to the Mammon of unrighteousness. Her 
moral sense appears to have been completely 
blunted by her love of money; for she appears to 
have had no impression of the iyustice of taking 
fifteen per cent. from “ poor creatures.” Yet, it 
is evident from her declaring that “she had a 
great deal of care,’’ and from her wish and hesi- 
tation about retiring from the world, that she was 
an unhappy mortal, as all such characters must 
necessarily be. As the doctor would doubtless 
intersperse in his conversation, some rational and 
scriptural arguments against covetousness, it is 
rather a defect in his narrative, that he does not 
state what impressions they made, or how they 
were received; for the lady, he informs us, “ was 
always prepared to meet you in reply.’ Alas! 
that so many such characters should be found in 
a Christian land, who think, like this wretched 
female, that they have done their duty, ‘when 
they mind their own avaricious business.” 

8. Covetousness destroys natural feeling and 
tenderness of conscience. 

There are few vicious dispositions that have a 
greater tendency to harden the natural feelings of 
the human heart, and to produce a complete apa- 
thy in regard to the wants and sufferings of oth- 
ers, than the inordinate love of money. The tale 
of woe, the houseless wanderer shivering in rags 
amidst the blasts of winter, the wants and dis- 
tresses of the surrounding poor, and the claims 
of indigent friends and relatives, make no impres- 
sion on that heart which is encircled, as by a wall 
of adamant, with the immoderate love of gain.— 
On such a heart, the tears of the.unfortunate, and 
of the widow and orphan, will drop in vain. Its 
eyes are blind to spectacles of misery, its hands 
are shut, and its ears deaf to the calls of poverty 
and the cries of distress. Such unhappy petition- 
ers, instead of meeting with pity or relief, are 
driven from the door of avarice, with growls and 
insults, and the haughtiness of a tyrant. Even 
domestic affliction, and the death of parents, 
wives, or children, will scarcely affect the heart 
that is rendered callous by covetousness. Of this 
we have a striking example, in the case of Ed- 
ward Nokes, some of the particulars of whose 
avaricious conduct were formerly stated. (See p. 
19.) In his younger days, he used, at the death 
of any of his children, to have a deal box made 
to put them in; and, without undergoing the so- 
lemn requisites of a regular funeral, he would 
take them upon his shoulder to the place appropri- 
ated for their reception, as if he had been carry- 
ing a common burden, or a young pig to the mar- 
ket, and with similar apathy and unconcern.— 
When once deposited in the grave, he appeared 
to give himself no further thought about the mat- 
ter, and seemingly coincided yy. the old maxim, 
“ out of sight, out of mind,’”“and appeared as un- 
concerned as if nothing had happened. A simi- 





* Narrative of a visit, &c. by Drs. Reed and Mattheson, 
vol. i. pp. 103, 104. 
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lar want of feeling seems to have characterized 


the old American lady, whose features are deline- 
ated above. To be “without natural affection,’’ is 
a disposition which, in the word of God, is ranked 
with that of “a reprobate mind, maliciousness, 
envy, murder, and other abominable crimes,’’ and 
is a plain proof of the malignity of the avaricious 
principle from which it flows. And, as natural 
feeling is destroyed, so the conscience is benumbed 
by the covetous principle, and even “seared as 
with a hot iron.’”? Its remonstrances are gradu- 
ally overcome by the daily increase of the avari- 
cious appetite; and, in the course of time, its 
“still small voice” is altogether disregarded.— 
Neither the promises nor the threatenings of the 
divine word, however frequently they may be 
heard, nor the joys and terrors of the unseen 
world, can arouse the conscience to a sense cf 
duty or of danger. Such, in many instances, is 
its insensibility, that all the arguments and mo- 
tives on the necessity of faith, repentance, and 
amendment of life, become as ineffectual for 
awakening consideration, as if they were address- 
ed to the beasts of the forest, or the stones of the 
field. No situation.in which man can be placed 
is more dismal and alarming than such a state; 
and since it is the natural result of inveterate co- 
vetousness, it should make every one tremble lest 
he should be left to fall into those hurtful lusts 
which drown men in destruction and perdition. 

4. Covetousness leads to the indulgence of mur- 
derous wishes, and even to murder itself. 

As the lives of certain individuals frequently 
stand in the way of the gratification of the covet- 
ous appetite, the avaricious worldling naturally 
wishes that they may be removed as speedily as 
possible from the world; and when a relative dies, 
at whose decease an inheritance is expected, he 
can scarcely refrain from expressing his satisfac- 
tion and joy. Hence the anxiety with which 
such persons look forward to the death of any 
one from whom a legacy or an inheritance is to 
be derived; and hence the very common expres- 
sions of such, in reference to an uncle, an aunt, 
or even a parent—“The old fellow has surely 
lived long enough. When will he get out of the 
way?’ “IJ wish that old dame who gives away 
so much money for religion, were safely landed 
in heaven. If she continues here much longer, I 
shall have a sorry chance of enjoying her posses- 
sions.’? But covetousness does not always con- 
tent itself with such unhallowed and diabolical 
wishes. Strong desires and ardent wishes gene- 
rally lead to corresponding actions. In the pre- 
sence of the Omniscient, and in defiance of his 
positive laws and his Almighty power, it not un- 
frequently takes into its hands the power of life 
and death, and, by an insidious murder, rids itself 
of those who were considered as obstacles to its 
gratification. The poisoned cup is administered, 
or the sword and blunderbuss prepared, or the as- 
sassin hired to poniard or to suffocate the unsus- 
pecting victim, that avarice may glut itself with 
the wages of unrighteousness and the spoils of 
violence. Cases of this kind are so numerous 
that many volumes would not be sufficient to re- 
cord them. Perhaps it would not be going beyond 
the bounds of fact to affirm, that one-half of the 
murders committed in the world have had their 
origin in this abominable affection. Almost every 
daily newspaper that comes into our hands con- 
tains some revolting details of this description. It 
is seldom that a week passes in the police offices 
and other criminal courts in London, in which 
cases of violence, or of murders, arising from this 
cause are not exhibited to public view. And 
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when wo consider the secrecy and dexterity wit 


which such atrocious acts are generally conduct- 
ed, we may casily conceive how, many such deeds | 


may be perpetrated unknown to any human be- 
ing, except the perpetrator, and to which the eye 
of Omniscience alone is a witness. ti 

Among all ranks of society, such atrocities 
have been committed.. Not only the lower but 
the very highest order of men have been impli- 
cated in the commission of such enormities. 
Even princes and nobles connected with the BR- 
tish throne, under the influence of avarice and 
ambition, have committed crimes of this deserip- 
tion, at which humanity shudders. Richard III, 
of England, when duke of Gloucester, and 'protec- 
tor of England, after the death of his brother, 
Edward IV, prepared his way to the throne, by 
causing the earl of Rivers and other noblemen, 
who had charge of the legitimate heirs, to be be- 
headed, without any trial or form of process, and 
on the very day in’which these men were mur- 
dered at Pomfret, he treacherously caused a num- 
ber of armed men to rush in at a given signal, 
and seize Lord Hastings, when he was attending 
a council at the Tower--whom they instantly 
beheaded on a timber-log which lay in the court. 
And, when he had, by such atrocities and the 
basest treacheries, seated himself on the throne, 
to secure its stability, as he imagined, he hired a 
principal assassin and three associates, to murder 
the two young princes, his nephews, whom his 
brother had committed to his protection. They 
came in the night time to the chamber where the 
‘young princes were lodged. They found them 
in bed, and fallen into a profound sleep. After 
suffocating them with a bolster and pillows, they 
showed their naked bodies to the principal assas- 
sin, who ordered them to be buried at the foot of 
the stairs, deep in the ground, under a heap of 
stones. But this atrocious monster, notwithstand- 
ing the splendors of his court, appeared never 
afterward to enjoy repose. His eyes were always 
whirling about on this side and on that; and he 
was always laying his hand upon his dagger, 
looking as furiously as if he were ready to strike. 
By day he had no quiet, and by night he had no 
rest; but, molested with terrifying dreams, would 
start from his bed and run about the chamber like 
one distracted. He enjoyed the fruits of his 
wickedness only two short years, and was killed 
at the battle of Bosworth, where his body was 
found in the field covered with dead enemies and 
all besmeared with blood. It was thrown care- 
lessly across a horse, and carried to Leicester, 
amidst the shouts of insulting spectators. How 
many such murders may have been committed, 
under the influence of covetousness, by ambitious 
statesmen, by kings and conquerors, by guardians 
and wardens, and even by the nearest relatives, 
God only knows; but history, both ancient and 
modern, is full of such revolting details; and such 
details relate only to such as were detected and 
exposed to public view. When we seriously con- 
sider this dreadful tendency of the covetous and 
ambitious principle, it should form a powerful 
motive to every one, and particularly to every 
professing Christian, for counteracting the first 
risings of such depraved affections. For, if the 
be harbored and cherished for any length of time, 
they may lead to atrocities from which the mind 
would have previously shrunk back with horror. 
As a few small sparks will sometimes produce an 
appalling conflagration, so a few covetous affec- 
tions, nursed and fostered in the heart, may lead 
to the most appalling murders, and to the destruc- 
tion of soul and body, both in regard to our- 
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elves, and to the victims of our unlhallowed 
propensities. = " 

5. Covetousness has, in numerous instances, 
perverted the administration of the law, and frus- 
trated the ends of public justice. 

Courts of Judicature were instituted for the 
purpose of dispensing justice between man and 
man, for punishing the guilty and protecting’ the 
innocent; and therefore, those who are appointed 
to preside in such cases, ought, in an especial 
manner, to be men of uprightness and impar- 
tiality, and inflexible in their adherence to the 
side of truth and justice. Hence, the propriety 
of the advice of Jethro to Moses, that, in appoint- 
ing judges for Israel, he should make choice of 
“able men who fear God and hate covetousness.” 
Without the fear of God before his eyes, a judge 
will be liable to be biased in his decision by sei- 
fish and worldly motives, and the influence of 
proffered bribes. And, how often does it happen 
that gold, or something equivalent to it, turns the 
scales of justice, and makes them preponderate 
on the side of iniquity and oppression?—when 
the cause of the rich is preferred, and the poor 
deprived of their rights—the innocent condemned, 
and the guilty acquitted—*“the persons of the 
wicked accepted, and the cause of the widow and 
the fatherless turned aside!’? By such unrighte- 
ous decrees in courts of Judicature, the most dis- 
tressing and melancholy effects have frequently 
been produced. Families have been robbed of 
every earthly comfort, and plunged into the depths 
of poverty and despair. The stranger and the 
destitute, the widow and the orphan, have been 
oppressed and forsaken, and denied the common 
rights of justice and humanity. The wicked 
have been left to triumph-in their wickedness, 
while the righteous have been condemned to im- 
prisonment, to exile, or to death. Men of inte- 
grity and piety “of whom the world was not 
worthy,” have been doomed to dungeons, to 
racks, to tortures of every kind, and to be con- 
sumed in the flames, while their accusers and 
judges have been permitted to riot and fatten on 
the spoils of iniquity. Hence the frequent and 
pointed declarations of Scripture in reference to 
judges, “They shall judge the people with’ just 
judgment.” “Thou shalt not respect persons, 
neither take a gift; for a gift doth blind the eyes 
of the wise, and pervert the words of the righte- 
ous.’ ‘Thou shalt not respect the person of the 
poor, nor honor the person of the mighty, but in 
righteousness shalt thou judge thy*neighbor.” 
And hence, the threatenings denounced against 
the rulers of Israel by the prophet Isaiah: “ How 
is the faithful city become a harlot! righteousness 
lodged in it, but now murderers. Thy princes are 
companions of thieves; every one loveth gifts, and 
followeth after rewards; they judge not the fa- 
therless, neither doth the cause of the widow come 
unto them. Therefore saith the Lord, the Mighty 
One of Israel,—Ah! I will ease me of mine ad- 
versaries and avenge me of mine enemies.” 

History, both civil and sacred, is full of exam- 
ples of this description. We have a striking in- 
stance recorded in the first book of Kings, in 
relation to Ahab, and the vineyard of Naboth. 


y| The king desired to have the vineyard to add to 


the gardens belonging to his palace. But Naboth 
was prohibited, by the law of Moses, from alien- 
ating from his family and posterity, the inheri- 
tance of his ancestors. Jezebel the queen was 
determined, however, to effectuate her purpose, 
and she found ready instruments among the judges 





* Deut, xvi. 18,19. Exod. xxiii. 6, 9, 
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of the land, to carry into execution her diabolic 

scheme. With the basest effrontery and hypo- 
ctisy, she wrote letters in Ahab’s name to the 
nobles and the elders of the city in which Naboth 


dwelt, and hired two “ men of Belial”? to witness 


against him that he had “blasphemed God and 
the king.” It is truly lamentable, that, in every 
age, in all such cases, princes have never wanted 
instruments to accomplish their most atrocious 
designs, when they made an appeal to the prin- 
ciple of ambition and avarice. In this case, it 
would appear, there was not one of all the jadges 
of this city that abhorred such a piece of villany, 
or was proof against the flatteries and bribes of 
the wicked Jezebel. For, in obedience to her 
order, and without the least remonstrance, “ they 
proclaimed a fast,’’ they set the virtuous Naboth 
*‘on high among the people,’? condemned him on 
the false witness of two atrocious characters, and 
“carried him forth out of the city and stoned him 
with stones that he died.”? And, in order to dis- 
play their sycophancy to this atrocious woman, 
and to gratify her pride. and revenge—and to show 
that they deserved her favor for the deed they had 
committed, they iminediately sent information to 
Jezebel, saying, ‘‘ Naboth is stoned, and is dead.”? 
This is but one instance, out of many thousands 
of similar crimes which have been committed 
under the show of justice, through the influence 
of selfishness and avarice. The records of the 
Inquisition, of the conclaves of popes and cardi- 
nals, of the star chamber, of the high commission 
court, and even of many other courts deemed 
more just and honorable, by whose deerees, men 
innocent of any crime, have been fined and im- 
prisoned, robbed of their earthly possessions, tor- 
tured with racks and thumb-screws, and doomed 
to ignominious deaths, would afford ten thousands 
of striking examples*of unrighteous decisions, 
proceeding from a principle of ambition and co- 
vetousness, sufficient to make “the ears of every 
one that hears them to tingle.” _ 

It is related of that pious and upright judge, 
Sir Matthew Hale, that, when a gentleman who 
had a cause to be tried at the assizes, sent him a 
buck for his table; as soon as his name was men- 
tioned, he asked him, “if he was not the same 
person who sent him venison,”’ and finding he 
was the same, he told him, “he could not suffer 
the trial to go on, until he had paid him for his 
buck.” To which the gentleman answered, 
‘that he. had never sold his venison, and that he 
had done nothing to him that he did not do to every 
judge that had gone that circuit.” But tis excel- 
lent judge had learned from Solomon that “a gift 
perverteth the ways of judgment,”’ and therefore 
he would not suffer the trial to go on until he 
had paid for the present: upon which the gentle- 
man withdrew the record. : 

On another occasion, at Salisbury, the dean 
and chapter, having, according to the custom, 
presented him with six sugar-loaves, on his cir- 
cuit, he made his servants pay for ‘the sugar be- 
fore he would try their cause. These anecdotes, 
while they illustrate the uprightness and impar- 
tiality of this eminent person, also prove, that it 
was customary for those who had causes to be 
tried, to give presents to the Judges of assize; and 
that, in all probability, they frequently acted 
under the influence of such bribes. 

Another story is teld ofJudge Hale, in refe- 
tence to a case between two brothers, the younger 
of whom had endeavored to deprive his elder bro- 
ther of an estate of £500 a year, by suborning 
witnesses to declare that he died in a foreign land. 
Under the guise of a miller, he was chosen one of 
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the jury on this cause; and as soon as the clerk 
of the court had sworn in the jurymen, a little 
dextrous fellow came into their apartment and 
slipped ten golden Caroluses into the hands of 
eleven of the jury, and gave the miller five, while 
the judge, at the same time, was known to be 
bribed with a great sum. The judge summed up 
the evidence in favor of the younger brother, and 
the jury were about to give their assent, when 
the supposed miller stood up and addressed the 
court with such energetic and manly eloquence, 
as astonished the judge and all present—unraveled 
the sophistry to the very bottom, proved the fact 
of bribery, evinced the elder brother’s title to the 
estate, from the contradictory evidences of the 
witnesses, and gained a complete victory in favor 
of truth and justice. 

The well-known Judge Jeffreys, who was as 
avaricious as he was unjust and cruel, reduced 
many innocent victims to beggary, by his rapa- 
cious exactions. A gentleman of Devonshire, of 
the name of Prudeaux, having been thrown into 

‘ison, and dreading the severe and arbitrary 
spirit, which at that time met with no control, 
was obliged to buy his liberty of Jeffreys, at the 
price of jifteen thousand pounds, though he could 
never ‘so much as learn the crime of whiéh he 
was accused, 

And, as judges have perverted judgment, so 
advocates and pleaders in courts of justice, under 
the influence of avarice, have endeavored to 
“turn aside the cause of the needy in judgment.” 
How often have such persons, by means of sophis- 
try, misrepresentation, and false eloquence, sup- 
ported a bad cause, and robbed the fatherless and 
the widow of their just rights and their dearest 
enjoyments—while the very moment they were 
doing so, they were conscious of the injustice of 
their procedure! thus subjecting themselves to 
that terrible denunciation, “ Woe unto them that 
call evil good, and good evil, that put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness, that justify the wicked 
for reward, and take away the righteousness, of 
the righteous from him.” Nothing is more com- 
mon, among such persons, than to undertake a 
cause of any description, however untenable, pro- 
vided, they are paid for defending it. In opposi- 
tion to such conduct, which is directly opposed 
both to reason and the word of God, it is said of 
Sir M. Hale, that “if he saw a cause was unjust, 
he would not meddle farther in it; but to give his 
advice that it was so; if the parties after that 
were to go on, they were to seek another coun- 
selor, for he would assist none in acts of injus- 
tice.’ In his pleadings, he abhorred those too 
common faults of mis-reciting evidence; quoting 
precedents or books falsely, or asserting things 
confidently, by which, ignorant juries or weak 
judges are wrought upon and deceived.” Would 
to God, that ail our pleaders were animated by 
such upright and honorable principles! 

6. Covetousness has transformed many of the 
ministers of religion into courtly sycophants, and 
hunters after plages of honor and worldly gain. 

The apostle Peter solemnly enjoins’ Christian 
pastors to “feed the flock of God, taking the 
oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly, 
notfor filthy lucre, but of aready mind.’’? Neither 
to act as “lords over God’s heritage, but to be en- 
samples to the flock.’ But, how often do we 
find that professed ministers of the gospel appear 
to have a greater respect to the pecuniary rewards 
of their office than to accomplish the great ends for 
which it was appointed. Otherwise, how should 
it ever happen, that men would have the effron- 
tery to receive five, or ten, or fifteen hundred 
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pounds a year, under pretense of “ feeding ra apne kept a profound silence; and the 
iy 


flock of God,’’ over which they were, solemnly | 
appointed, and yet spend their time in fashionable 
dissipations in distant countries, without ever 
caring for the souls of their parishioners, or im- 
parting to them the least portion of divine instruc- 
tion? Such ministers, when at any time they do 
‘preach to their people, will naturally frame their 
sermons according to worldly motives, and for 
selfish designs. If it may promote their secular 
interests, they will appear like Apostles, full of 
ardent zeal for the truth, and in opposition to 
error and abounding sins. But, if the doctrines 
of the cross be not palatable to their fashionable 
hearers, they will amuse them with Pagan mo- 
rality, smooth down the threatenings of the 
divine word, and endeavor to gratify the corrupt 
humors of their audience. The standard of their 
religion changes with the changes of the State; 
and they will not scruple, when their worldly in- 
terest is at stake, to defend all that is odious in 
tyranny, and to extol the most wicked and un- 
principled characters. Of this we have a stri 

example in the case of the Reverend Dr. Shaw, 
who lived in the time of the protectorship of the 
Duke of Gloucester, who afterward usurped the 
crown, under the title of Richard III. Among 
other pleas to gain his ambitious designs, Richard 
attempted to maintain what had not the shadow 
of a foundation in truth—that both Edward IV, 
his own brother, and the Duke of Clarence, were 
equally illegitimate, and that the Duchess of 
York had received different lovers, who were the 
fathers of these children. Nothing was consider- 
ed more impudent and unfounded than this asser- 
tion, which threw so vile an imputation on his 
own mother, a princess of irreproachable virtue, 
and then alive. Yet the place chosen for first 
promulgating this shameful falsehood, was the 
pulpit, before a large congregation, in the protec- 
tor’s presence; and a Reverend Doctor of Divinity 
was base enough to prostitute the sacred office for 
this purpose. Dr. Shaw was appointed to preach 
at St. Paul’s; and having chosen this passage for 
his text, ‘Bastard slips shall not thrive,’? he en- 
larged on all the topics which could discredit the 
birth of Edward IV, the Duke of Clarence, and 
of all their children. He then broke out into a 
panegyric on the Duke of Gloucester, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Behold this excellent Prince, the express 
image of his noble father, the genuine descendant 
of the house of York; bearing no less in the 
virtues of his mind, than in the features of his 
countenance, the character of the gallant Rich- 
ard, once your hero and favorite; he alone is 
entitled to your allegiance; he must deliver you 
from the dominion of all intruders; he alone can 
restore the lost honor and glory of the nation.’ 
Such was a part of the fulsome oration of this 
Reverend sycophant, in favor of a despicable 
tyrant and atrocious murderer. It was previously 
concerted, that as the doctor should pronounce 
these words, the Duke of Gloucester should enter 
the church; and it was expected < the audience 
would cry out, “God save King Richard!” 
which would immediately have been laid hold of 
as a popular consent, and interpreted to be the 
voice of the nation. But Providtmas, not unfre- 
quently, turns the schemes of the crafty into 
foolishness. By a ridiculous mistake, worthy of 
the whole scene, the Duke did not appear until 
after this exclamation was already recited by the 
preacher. The Doctor was therefore obliged to 
repeat his rhetorical figure out of its proper place: 
the audience, less from the absurd conduct of the 
discourse, than from their detestation of these 
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rotector and his preacher were equally abashed 
at the ill success of their stratagem. |For, “ He 
who sits in the heavens,’ and whose eyes “ be- 
hold the children of men,” “holds in derision” 
all such deceitful schemes, and disappoints the 
devices of the crafty, so that their hands cannot 
perform their enterprise. 

It is to be hoped, that there are, in our times, 
few persons connected with the sacred office, who 
would go all the length with the despicable syco- 
phant to whom I have alluded. But there is no 
one who reads the daily journals, and has his eyes 
open to what is passing around him, but must 
perceive that there are characters within the limits 
of the British Empire, invested with the office of 
ministers of the gospel, who make a near approxi- 
mation in their temper and conduct, to such 
political parasites. It becomes ministers of reli- 
gion in general, to be particularly on their guard 
against such’ unhallowed propensities, so degrad- 
ing to the office of ambassadors of Christ, and 
with the indulgence of which they have been so 
frequently charged. If their great object be 
merely “to please men,” they “cannot be the 
servants of Christ;”and, in flattering the great, 
and pandering to their pride, from ambitious mo- 
tives, they will be found subjecting themselves to 
that awful denunciation of our Saviour, “ He that 
is ashamed of me, before men, of him will I be 
ashamed before my Father and his holy angels.’ 
And a more awful situation can scarcely be con- 
ceived than that of an ambitious and worldly- 
minded minister standing before the bar of God, 
and commanded “ to give an account of his stew- 
ardship,’’ and of the souls committed to his care. 
The prospect of such a scene, and its appalling 
consequences, ought to make every such charac- 
ter tremble, if he really believes in a future retri- 
bution; and either throw aside all pretensions to 
the sacred office, or “ break off his sins by righte- 
ousness,”’ and “flee for refuge from the wrath to 
come.” 

In short, what was addressed by the prophet 
Malachi, in the name of Jehovah, to the priests 
of the Jews, might be addressed with propriety to 
many of the ministers of the New Testament 
Church, and ought to excite their solemn conside- 
ration: “Ye have departed out of the way; ye 
have caused many to stumble at the law; there- 
fore have I made you contemptible and base be- 
fore all the people; as you have not kept my 
ways, but have been partial in the law. Now, 
therefore, O ye priests, this commandment is for 
you—if ye will not hear, and if ye will not lay it 
to heart, to give glory to my name, saith the 
Lord of hosts, I will even send a curse upon you, 
and I will curse your blessings, yea, I have cursed 
them already, because ye do not lay it to heart.” 

7. Covetousness inclines men to presumption and 
self-sufficiency, as if they could live independently 
of their Maker, and consequently leads to a vir- 
tual denial of a superintending Providence. 

God is the original source of existence and hap- 
piness. On him all creatures, from the archangel 
to the worm, depend for every enjoyment they 
now or ever will possess. Throughout every 
region of the universe; all the laws of nature, 
and all the movements of the material system 
connected with these laws, are absolutely depen- 
dent upon Him “who spake, and it was done,”’ 
who gave thé command, “and all things stood 
fast.” Consequently, all the orders of intelligent 
beings, wherever existing throughout creation, 
are every moment dependent upon his superin- 
tendence and care, for the continuance of their 
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existence, and for every comfort they enjoy 
Were he to withdraw his supporting hand, their 
existence and enjoyments would cease, the wheels 
of nature would stop, and the vast fabric of the 
universe would soon be transformed into one 
frightful and universal ruin. “For in Him we 
live and move, and have our being;”’ his visita- 
tion sustains our spirits, and in his hand is the 
soul of every living thing, and the breath of all 
mankind. It is, therefore, one of the first duties 
of every rational creature, to look up to God for 
every blessing, to confide in him for every earthly 
comfort, and to acknowledge his goodness for 
every sensitive as well as spiritual enjoyment he 
confers. To act otherwise, is virtually to eall in 
question his existence, and his over-ruling provi- 
dence. 

But riches, to which the covetous appetite is 
directed, incline men to presume on their own 
self-sufficiency, and to rob God of that homage and 
confidence which is due to him as the Supreme 
Dispenser of every blessing. In many cases, they 
virtually depose God from his throne, and set up 
the world as the object of adoration and con- 
fidence. Instead of directing the soul to trust in 
the Most High in the midst of dangers and dis- 
tress—“the rich man’s wealth is his strong city, 
and as a high wall in his own conceit,”’ to which 
he looks for defense in the prospect of what- 
ever may befall him. Hence, it is declared of 
Israel, after they were filled with abundance, 
“their heart was exalted, therefore have they 
forgotten me, saith the Lord;’’ and hence the de- 
claration of the Psalmist in regard to such, « they 
trust in their wealth, and boast themselves in the 
multitude of their riches.” This confidence in 
wealth, and forgetfulness of dependence upon 
God, form some of the chief reasons why so 
many pointed injunctions are given in Scripture 
in reference to the evils of covetousness, and the 
danger attending the accumulation of wealth. It 
was on this account, chiefly, that the rich man 
“who had goods laid up for many years,” was 
condemned. He trusted in these riches as the 
source of his happiness, and as a security in his 
own hands against every calamity; and he pre- 
sumptuously calculated on the enjoyment of 
many years to come, forgetting that he was every 
moment dependent for existence on that Almighty 
Being, “in whose hand our life is, and whose are 
all our ways.’? This was likewise the charac- 
teristic sin of the rich voluptuary, “who was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sump- 
tuously every day.” He was not a miser, neither 
were the poor driven with insolence from his 
door; for Lazarus lay at his gate, and was fed 
with the crumbs from his table. But he was for- 
getful of God; his riches were his confidence; and 
led him to skepticism and irreligion, and to over- 
look and even deny the great realities of the eter- 
nal world. This is evident from his request, that 
Lazarus would go, in the capacity of a prophet, 
and testify to his brethren the truth and reality 
of a future state of existence. 

This confidence in riches has, in thousands of 
instances, been a snare to professors of religion, 
especially when the open profession of genuine 
Christianity exposed to hazard their worldly pos- 
sessions. Trusting more in their wealth than in 
the promise of divine protection, and looking 
more earnestly on the things*which are seen and 
temporal, than on those which are unseen and 
eternal, they have turned aside from the profession 
of their faith, and virtually ‘denied the Lord who 
bought them.’’ Eusebius, the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, relates, that “in the time of the severe 
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ersecution of the church by the Emperor Decius, 
the rich men among the Christians were the most 
easily and miserably foiled.” The love of the 
world vanquished their Christian fortitude, and 
led many of them to relapse into the profession of 
Pagan idolatry. In the time of the Arian perse- 
cution, many of the rich who occupied offices 
which should have led them “ to contend earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints,’’ accom- 
modated their profession to their desires after am- 
bition and avarice. Like too many in our day, 
they had a political faith which was either ortho- 
dox or Arian, according as the State should deter- 
mine, and as public favor and emolument should 
smile on the one or the other. The history of the 
church is full of examples of this kind, and there 
is too much reason to fear that there are many in 
our times, both among the clergy and the laity, 
following in their footsteps. It therefore becomes 
every one, and especially those professors of reli- 
gion who are possessed of wealth, carefully to 
examine the state of their hearts on this point, 
certain. whether they are “trusting in the 

ord,” or “putting confidence in princes.?? In 
order to the exercise of confidence in God, it is 
necessary that we should sometimes be brought 
into straits and difficulties. When the poor are 
in want, or enjoy but a scanty portion of the good 
things of the world,—if they be Christians, it 
naturally leads them to a sense of dependence, 
and to look up to Him from whom all comforts 
flow; and it is highly expedient for the exercise of 
faith and hope, that we should frequently feel that 
we are dependent creatures. But riches have a 
tendency, if we be not. every moment upon our 
guard, to make us forget our dependence upon 
the Most High, and to beget a spirit of pride and 
self-sufficiency, as if we were able to guide our- 
selves through the world, without being beholden 
to the care of Divine Providence. But, let such 
learn to know, that they stand as much in need 
of the care and protection of heaven, as the 
poorest wretch that wanders houseless and for- 
lorn. They have food and drink of every quality, 
and inabundance. But can food ward off calami- 
ties or death? A tile falling from a house, the 
oversetting of a chariot, or a flash of lightning 
from the clouds, will kill a rich man as well as 
a poor. They have changes of costly raiment, 
while the poor are covered with rags. But will 
the gout, the palsy, the stone, or the burning fever, 
pay any respect to costly attire? or will the patient 
feel less agony under them, because he is cover- 
éd with purple and scarlet? Beside, an earth- 
quake, an inundation, a tempest, a conflagration, 
a shipwreck, the perfidy of friends, the midnight 
robber, or the convulsion of nations; all which 
events are under the direction of God—may, in a 
few days, sweep from them all their earthly pos- 
sessions, reduce them to a state of indigence, and 
lay all their earthly glory in the dust. Hence the 
propriety of attending to the admonition of the 
Psalmist: «Trust not in oppression, become not 
vain in robbery; if riches increase, set not your heart 
upon them. 'Trust in Jehovah at all times, ye 
people, pour out your heart before him, God is a 
refuge for us.” ! 

8. Covetousness has produced all the public 
evils, wars, and devastations which have haprened 
im every age of the world. 

The records of history, as I have had occasion 
to notice, contain little else than disgusting de- 
tails of the mischiefs and the miseries inflicted on 
the world, by the ambition and rapaciousness of 
mankind. ‘The earth, which might long ago 
have been transformed into a scene of*fertility and 
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beauty, by the benevolent agency of htiman be- 
ings, has, in most of its regions, been turned into 
a scene of desolation, by destroying armies prowl- 
ing over every country in quest of plunder. Such 
is the insatiable appetite of avarice, that, not con- 
tented with “devouring widows’ houses,”’ spoil- 
ing the weak and defenseless in her native land, 
she has aimed at enriching herself with the plun- 
der of Empires. Like hell and the grave, “ she 
has enlarged her desire, and opened her mouth 
without measure, and the glory, the multitude 
and the pomp” of temples, cities, states, king- 
.doms, and continents, have become a prey to 
her ever-craving appetite, and been swallowed up 
and devoured. Yet, after all, she is never satis- 
fied, and the whole earth becomes too narrow a 
theater for her rapacity and ambition. Alexan- 
der,in the mad career of his conquests, subdued 
and plundered the greater part of the known 
world, and had the riches and splendor of its most 
magnificent cities at his command; yet whe1 
had finished his course, he sat down and 

like a crocodile, because he had access to no 
world, that might serve as a theater for war- 
fare and plunder. Thus it is that avarice would 
never curb her boundless desires, until she had 
glutted herself, not only with the spoils of this 
terrestrial region, but with the treasures of the 
universe; yet, like hell and destruction, she would 
never be satisfied. Nor would ambition—her 
kinsfellow and companion—ever:cease its career, 
until it had subdued every order of intellectual 
existence, ascended the throne of the Most High, 
and seized the reins of universal government. 

It would be needless to bring forward illustra- 
tions of this topic, or to attempt to show that the 
covetous and ambitious principle, has been- the 
main cause of the wholesale destruction of man- 
kind, and the wide spread of human misery, for 
almost the whole of the records of history contain 
little else than a continued series of illustrations 
on this point; and I have already, under thie first 
head, selected a few examples, which might be 
multiplied a thousand fold. , 

But I cannot help pausing a little, to reflect on 
the numerous evils, and the incalculable misery 
which this unholy affection has produced in the 
world. Could we take only a bird’s-eye view of its 
operations and effects, beginning at the first apos- 
tasy of man, and tracing them down the stream 
of time to the present day—and could we, at the 
same time, stretch our eyes over the globe, from 
north to south, and from east to west, and con- 
template the miseries which have followed in its 
train in every land—what an awful and revolting 
picture would be presented to the view! But 
there is no eye, save that of Omniscience, which 
could take in the thousandth part of the widely- 
extended miseries and desolations which it has in 
every age produced. During the period which 
intervened from the fall of man to the deluge, 
this principle appears to have operated on an ex- 
tensive scale, for we are told, that “the wicked- 
ness of man was great,’ and that) ‘the earth was 
filled with viovence,’’—evidently implying that 
the strong and powerful were continually engaged 
in seizing on the wealth and possessions of the 
weak and defenseless, oppressing the poor, the 
widow, and the fatherless, plundering cities, de- 
solating fields, and carrying bloodshed and ruin 
through every land—until the state of society 
rose to such a pitch of depravity, as rendered 
it expedient that they should be swept at once, 
with an overflowing flood, from the face of crea- 
tion. 

After the deluge, it was nof long before the lust 
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ambition began again to display itself by an 
inordinate desire after wealth and aggrandizement; 
and hence, wars were recommenced among al- 
most every tribe, which have continued, in con- 
stant succession, throughout every generation to 
the present day. Wherever we turn our eyes over 
\the regions of the globe, whether to the civilized 
nations of Europe, the empires of Southern Asia, 
the frozen regions of Siberia, the sultry climes of 
Africa, the forests and wilds of America, or even 
to the most diminutive islands, which are spread 
over the Pacific Ocean, we behold Covrrousness, 
like an insatiable monster, devouring human hap- 
piness; and feasting on the sorrows and sufferings 
of mankind. But who ean calculate the amount 
of misery which has thus been accumulated? It 
is more than probable, that the eighth part of the 
human race has been slaughtered by the wars and 
commotions which ambition has created; and 
consequently, more than twenty thousand millions 
of mankind have become its victims; that is, 
twenty-five times the number of human beings 
which compose the present population of the 
globe. Along with the destruction of such a 
number of rational beings, we have to take into 
account the millions of mangled wretches whose 
remaining existence was rendered miserable, the 
numberless widows and orphans who were left to 
mourn the loss of everything dear to them, the 
thousands of infants that have been murdered, 
and of females that have been violated, the famine 
and pestilence, and the frightful desolations which 
destroying armies have always left behind them. 
Many spots. of the earth, which were beautiful as 
Eden, have been turned into a hideous wilderness. 
The most splendid and magnificent cities have 
been set on flames or razed to their foundations, 
and “ their memorials have perished with them.” 
Even the lower animals have been dragged into 
battles, and have become sufferers amidst the fury 
of combatants and the wreck of nations. Such 
are some of the hideous desolations, and the vast 
amount of human misery which covetousness has 
created; for to avarice, leagued with ambition, is 
to‘be attributed all the wars, commotions, and de- 
vastations, which have ever visited the world. 

Beside such wholesale robberies and murders, 
covetousness is accountable for numerous public 
frauds and mischiefs committed on a smaller scale 
by the public agents and others connected with 
the governments of every country. In the man- 
agement of taxes, the collection of national reve- 
nues, in contracts for the supply of armies and 
navies, in claims for undefined perquisites, in the 
bestowment of places and pensions, in soliciting 
and receiving bribes, in the sale and purchase of 
government property,—.in these and numerous 
other instances, frauds and impositions are so fre- 
quently committed, as to have become notorious 
to a proverb. On such exuberant sources of 
wealth, multitudes are rapidly enriched; and 
while nations are ground down under a load of 
taxation, and the industrious laborer and mecha- 
nic groaning under the pressure of poverty, a 
comparatively few are rolling in the chariots of 
Splendor, fattening on the sweat and blood of 
toa and feasting on the sufferings of man- 
kind. 

It is amazing with what ease and apathy, men 
calling themselves Christians, will talk of the 
prospect of war, in the view of enriching them- 
selves with sich public plunder. Scareely any- 
thing is more common, and yet nothing is more 
diabolical. To wish for war, that trade may re- 
vive and flourish, is to wish the destruction of ten 
thousands of our fellow-creatures, that we may 
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add a few pounds to our hoarded treasures, or 
have the prospect of embarking in a profitable 
speculation. Yet such wishes have been indulged 
a thousand times, by many who profess to be the 
followers of Christ. : 

9. Covetousness prevents the extension of the 
Christian Church, and the general improvement of 
Society. ; 

It is by means of the proper application of mo- 
ney, that the gospel is. promulgated, sinners cop- 
verted, the Bible circulated, and the tidings of sal- 
vation conveyed to heathen lands. Much still 
temains to be done in these respects; for more 
than 600,000,000 of mankind still remain enve- 
loped in pagan darkness. If all the members of 
the Christian Church were to contribute accord- 
ing to their ability, this object (the conversion of 
the werld), however arduous and extensive, might 
ere long be accomplished. But avarice interposes, 
and withholds those resources which are requisite 
for carrying the plans of Divine Mercy into ef- 
fect. If wealth were not hoarded by covetous 
professors of religion, or expended on their lusts, 
our Missionary and other Philanthropic Societies 
would soon have at their disposal, revenues twen- 
ty times, at least, their present amount. How 
many professed Christians are there, who are 
wallowing in wealth, and yet contributing nothing 
but the smallest fraction of their substance (and 
sometimes nothing at all) to the service of God 
and the extension of the Gospel Church! And 
how many others are there, who, at their death, 
leave twenty or thirty thousand pounds to their 
friends, and even to distant heirs, without be- 
queathing a single hundred—sometimes not a sin- 
gle .guinea, for promoting the conversion of 
sinners, and the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom! Such persons evidently belie their 
Christian profession, and appear to have no Scrip- 
tural idea of their obligation to “honor the Lord 
with their substance,” and of the great end for 
which wealth has been bestowed. 

By such conduct, they virtually prevent the 
conversion of thousands, the reformation of the 
world, and the approach of that period, when 
“the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, 
and all flesh see his salvation.’? They declare, in 
point of fact, that the hoarding of thousands of 
pounds (of which they de not stand in need), is a 
matter of more importance in their eyes, than 
the universal propagation of religion, and the 
eternal happiness of thousands of immortal be- 
ings. Whatever profession they may make, what- 
ever show of piety they may assume, they place 
a barrier in the way of the progress of Chris- 
tianity, and too plainly indicate, that the love of 
the world occupies a higher place in their hearts, 
than the love of God. 

By such conduct, the general improvement of 
society is likewise prevented. 

Before society arrives to that state of perfec- 
tion, of which it is susceptible, much exertion and 
manifold reformations are required. The univer- 
sal instruction of all ranks requires to be estab- 
lished on a more extensive and permanent basis 
than it has ever yet been. Seminaries for the 
education of the young, and likewise for those 
more advanced in life, require to be multiplied at 
least. tenfold. Colleges and academies,, of diffe- 
rent descriptions, still remain to be established in 
, such numbers as to afford aaadéquate supply of 
tntelligent teachers and ministers of the Gospel, 
for diffusing both general and scriptural know- 
ledge among all ranks of the community. 

The physical condition of mankind, likewise 
requires to be meliorated and improved. Many 
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of our towns and villages require to be new- 
modeled, and rendered clean, airy and salubrious; 
and the condition of the mechanic and the labor- 
ing poor, rendered more comfortable, and more 
conducive to moral and mental improvement. All 
which objects might, at no distant period, be fully 
accomplished, were the superfluous wealth of the 
professing Christian world properly directed, and 
applied to its legitimate objects. But all such de- 
signs are prevented from being brought into effect, 
by the avarice of those who profess to have re~ 
nounced the world and its vanities, and to be 
looking forward to a heavenly inheritance. There 
can scarcely be a more glaring contradiction, than 
that which such conduct and such professions 
imply. But as this is a topic of peculiar interest, 
T shall take occasion to enter into more minute 
detail on another branch of our subject. ‘ 

10. The evil of Covetousness, will further ap- 
pear, if we consider, what would be the consequences 
were this impure affection UNIVERSALLY to prevail. 

ery principle and every affection in human 
b , ought to be tried by the ultimate conse- 
quences to which it naturally and necessarily 
leads. On this ground, it might be shown, that 
severy violation of the Divine law leads to misery, 
in one shape or another, both to the violator him- 
self, and to all with whom he is connected. And 
farther—that if any one commandment of the 
law of God were reversed, or set aside, or wniver- 
sally violated, not only would the most appalling 
consequences ensue, but it would lead to the sub- 
version of all order among intelligent agents, and 
would ultimately produce the extermination of the 
race of man. 

The same, of course, may be affirmed of the 
covetous principle. Were it to reign supreme in 
the human heart, and to be universally acted 
upon, it would soon lead to the utter destruction 
of society. It would lead, in the first instance, 
to universal fraud, deceit and falsehood; so that 
no domestic nor public business, nor commercial 
arrangements of any description, could be carried 
on with the least degree of confidence. It would 
next lead to universal rapacity and plunder, which 
would produce a scene of turbulence and horror 
in which no human being could enjoy for any 
length of time, either happiness or repose. The 
strong would seize upon the possessions of the 
weak and defenseless, without the least remorse, 
and deprive them of everything that tends to en- 
joyment. Every one’s coyetous eye would be 
directed to the possessions of his neighbor; and, 
by a thousand insidious and malignant schemes, 
or by open violence, everything would be seized 
upon, and appropriated for the purpose of grati- 
fying the covetous appetite. No one’s life would 
be secure for a single week, and murders would 
be daily committed for the purpose of obtaining 
the wealth and possessions of the opulent. Of 
course, peace, and harmony, and kindness, would 
be unknown among men; every man’s covetous 
heart be filled with malignity, and set against the 
interests of his neighbor. In the progress of such 
rapacity and plundering, wars of the most fero- 
cious nature would take place. One nation 
would invade the territories of another, for the 
purpose of plunder; and, in the midst of the con- 
tests for spoil, cities and towns would be demo- 
lished; fruitful fields transformed into a scene 
of desolation, and myriads of the human race 
slaughtered in every land. Amidst such dreadful 
commotions, the fields would be permitted to lie 
waste and uncultivated, and human beings would 
be gradually diminished by slaughter, and univer- 
sal famine, until, in the course of a generation or 
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two, the whole race would be extirpatdllerom the! 
earth. : ‘ 

Such would evidently be the progress and the 
dreadful effects of the covetous principle, were it 
to operate universally and unrestrained. Such ef- 
fects, indeed, it has already, to a certain degree, 
produced; and the annals of every nation undery 
heaven, bear witness to the melancholy truth.— 
And, were it not, that it is counteracted and re- 
strained in its operations bythe overruling Proyi- 
dence of God, by the force of natural conscience, 
and by the influence of Christian principles and 
motives, it would soon transform this globe into 
an immense sepulcher, overspread with desolation 
and dead men’s bones, and fit only for a habita- 
tion to the beasts of prey. The very circum- 
stance, that it has never yet produced such a ter- 
rible effect, is an evident proof that a moral 
governor superintends the affairs of this world, 
and by his wise and merciful arrangements, sets 
‘restraining bounds’? to the passions of men, 
that his benevolent purposes in relation to our 
race, may in due time be accomplished. 

It is evident, then, that an affection which pro- 
duces such debasement of mind, and which natu- 
rally leads to such dismal and appalling conse-* 
quences, must embody within it the EssENcE of 
almost every evil, and of every species of moral 
turpitude; and, although it may appear compara- 
tively harmless, when confined to a narrow sphere, 
and covered with a cloak of hypocrisy, yet it 
only requires to burst its confinement, to be 





blown into a flame, and to have free scope for its 


destructive energies, in order to undermine and 
overturn the whole fabric of the moral universe. 
This consideration deserves the serious attention 
of every one who feels the least rising of such an 
unhallowed passion, and should induce him to 
exercise holy jealousy over himself, and to use 
every Scriptural means to repress and counteract 
its first emotions. His prayer to God should be 
like that of the Psalmist, “Search me, O God, 
and know my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts. ‘Turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity; incline my heart unto thy testimonies, 
and not to covetousness, and lead me in thy way 
everlasting.” 

I might likewise have enumerated among the 
evils produced by covetousness, the host of vices, 
and the anxious fears, and tumultuous passions 
connected with this affection—its baneful influ- 
ence on friends and relatives, and on general so- 
ciety; that it incapacitates the individual in whose 
heart it reigns for enjoying substantial happiness; 
that it was one of the impulsive causes of the 
death of Christ; that, when fostered through life, 
it becomes inveterate in old age, and retains its 
strength and vigor, when almost every other vice 
has withered and decayed; and, that it has, toa 
certain extent, prevented the union of the Chris- 
tian church, and the affectionate intercourse of 
its members. But without dwelling on these and 
such particulars, I shall only observe, 

In the last place,—that Covetousness indulged 
and persisted in through life, infallibly leads. to 
misery in the life to come. 

* Be not deceived,”’ says an ambassador of hea- 
ven, ‘neither idolaters, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God.” What a terrible and appalling 
denunciation, when contemplated in all its extent, 
and its eternal consequences! Such characters 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God. And we are 
expressly told, that they who are banished from 
this kingdom, “shall be cast into the lake of fire 
which burneth forever and ever;”’ and that “they 
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shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory 
of his power.”? A covetous man is, therefore, in 
as direct a course to eternal misery, as the most 
licentious profligate, or the most atrocious char- 
acters. If men really believed in the realities of 
an eternal world, and in the certainty of such 
terrible denunciations being accomplished, how 
would it make their whole frame tremble at the 
awful prospect! But no hearts are harder than 
the hearts of the covetous. They are surrounded 
as with a wall of adamant, and fortified against 
every admonition, so that neither the voice from 
Mount Zion, nor the threatenings from Sinai, can 
make the least impression; and the longer they 
live in the world, the more impenetrable do they 
become, until, in the righteous judgment of God, 
they are sometimes given up to a hardness which 
nothing will penetrate but the sharpness of “ un- 
quenchable fire.’ This is a consideration which 
demands the serious attention of the young, and 
of those in the prime of life. It shows, with 
what care and holy caution, they ought to guard 
against the first emotions of every vicious pas- 
sion, and particularly against the emotions of cov- 
etousness; for, if they be indulged, they will grow 
with their growth, and strengthen with their 
strength, until they become inveterate habits, 
which no human power can eradicate. 

I have already shown (see page 33), that the 
covetous must necessarily be banished from the 
kingdom of the just, because they are altogether 
unfit for relishing its pleasures, or engaging in its 
employments. But exclusion from the society 
and the joys of heaven, is not the only punish- 
ment they will suffer. They will be subjected to 
positive misery; and, among other sources of 
misery, they will be tormented with restless and 
insatiable desires, which will always be raging, 
and which will never be gratified. In the present 
life, while covetous desires were raging, they 
were partially gratified. But, in the future world, 
gold, and silver, and splendid possessions, such as 
are now the object of desire, will be forever beyond 
their reach; and, consequently, they must suffer 
all that is included in boundless desires and crav- 
ing appetites, which are never to be gratified. 
Beside, all that is included in those striking 
representations of Scripture—* the worm that 
never dies; the fire that is never quenched; weep- 
ing and wailing, and gnashing of teeth; and the 
blackness of darkness forever,’”’ will be the por- 
tion of the ambitious and avaricious sinners, who 
are banished from the glories of the New Jerusa- 
lem. What will it then avail the covetous sinner, 
that he had heaped up gold as the dust, and silver 
as the stones of the field? or the ambitious sin- 
ner, that he rolled on the wheels of splendor, and 
fared sumptuously every day? Will riches profit 
in the day of wrath? Will the recollectién of 
bags of gold, and chests of dollars treasured up 
in this fleeting world for profligate heirs, alleviate 
the anguish of the miser’s soul in the place of 
punishment? Will the gay and licentious world- 
ling find his torments assuaged by revolving the 
idea, that he was transported to hell in a splendid 
chariot? and that he left his degenerate offspring 
to be conveyed with the same pomp and equipage 
to the place of misery? Alas! such recollections, 
instead of alleviating, will only enhance the un- 
utterable anguish of the inhabitants of Tophet, 
and add new“fuel to the fire which is never to be 
quenched. Oh, that the.sons of avarice and am- 
bition, “were wise, that they understood these 
things,’ and that they would consider the eternal 
consequences of their present affections and con- 
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duct?’ Nothing can be more foolish than to pre-; gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or 


fer shadows to realities, trifles to the most mo- 
mentous concerns, fleeting baubles to an enduring 
substance, riches that perish in the using to “a 
treasure in: the heavens that fadeth not,” the 
fashion of the world that passeth away, to an 
“incorruptible inheritance, and an exceeding great 
and eternal weight of glory.” What is the hope 
of the hypocrite when Ged taketh away his soul? 
Yea, “what will it profit a man, though he should 
‘ ra : 


what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
It is, therefore, the dictate of true wisdom, and 
accordant with every rational principle, to mortify 
every unholy affection, to despise the vain blan- 
dishments of the world, that lieth in wickedness, 
to exercise contentment under the allotments of 
Providence, .and to aspire after the enjoyment of 
that inheritance “which is incorruptible, and 
that fadeth not away.” 
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ON THE PRINCIPLES BY WHICH CHRISTIANS SHOULD BE DIRECTED IN THE 
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TwERE are, perhaps, few things connected with 
the social state, of more importance than the pro- 


per distribution and application of wealth; yet 


there is no subject about which so many foolish 
and erroneous conceptions are entertained. Every 
man seems, in this respect, to consider himself as 
a kind of independent being, and to imagine that 
he has full power, both-physical and moral, “to 
do with his own as he pleases.’? That hoe is in- 
vested with-a sovereign right, either to give or 
withhold his money, as he thinks fit, and that no 
one has authority to say to him, “what dost 
thou?”? Even Christians have not yet. learned 
the legitimate use and application of riches, not- 
withstanding the pointed injunctions and the 
specific principles on this subject laid down in the 
word of God; and hence it has too frequently 
been considered as no way inconsistent with the 
profession of Christianity, for Christians to act, 
in this respect, in accordance with the maxims of 
general society, and the common practices of the 
men of the world. 

It is now more than time that other and nobler 
views were entertained and acted upon by those 
who profess to be followers of the lowly Jesus— 
views accordant with the instructions of their 
Divine Master, and the admonitions of his holy 
prophets and apostles. In order to a slight eluci- 
dation of this subject, I shall, in the first place, 
offer afew general remarks, connected with this 
topic,—and, in the next place, inquire what pro- 
portion of their worldly substance, Christians 
ought to consecrate to the good of society, and 
the promotion of religion. 

I. In reference to the first department of this 
subject, the following general principles, among 
many others, require to be recognized: 

1. God is the original source of all the, riches we 
enjoy. 

‘“‘ The earth belongs to Jehovah, and the fullness 
thereof, the world and they that dwell therein. 
Every beast of the forest is his, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills.’ ‘The silver is mine, 
and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
All the treasures of the universe were brought 
into existence by His creating powers and dis- 
tributed, in certain proportigns, to all the ranks 
of sensitive and intellect#l existence which 
people the amplitudes of creation. To man he 
assigned the productions of the field, the wealth 
of the mineral kingdom, and the treasures of 
the deep; and it is owing to his benevolent care 
and overruling Providence, that any one is per- 
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THEIR WEALTH. 
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mitted to procure such riches, and to enjoy 
those comforts of which they are the sources. 
Hence, it is declared by an inspired. writer, 
«Thine, O Lord, is the greatness; and the power, 
and the glory; for all that is in the heavens and 
in the earth, is thine. Thine is the kingdom, O 
Lord, and thou art exalted above all. Both-riches 
and honor. come of thee, and thou reignest over 
all and in thine hand is power and might; and in 
thine hand it is to make great, and to give strength 
unto all.’ These are truths connected with the 
very idea of the existence of an Eternal and Inde- 
pendent being, from whom creation derived its 
origin; and yet they are overlooked by the greater, 
part of mankind, as if they were a species of in- 
dependent beings, and as if their own powers alone 
had procured them the treasures they possess. 
The full recognition of this fundamental truth, 
that ‘God is the original source of all riches,’ 
would introduce a most important change in the 
views of men with regard to wealth, and to the 
purposes to which it ought to be applied; and 
would produce a benign influence on_all the 
movements of the Christian and the moral world, 

2. Riches are given as a trust to be employed in 
the service of God, and for the good of men. 

It is evident, from the very nature of the Di- 
vine Being, that wealth, when bestowed, was in- 
tended to be used in accordance with his will, and 
in subserviency to the accomplishment of his 
designs, in the moral government of the world. 
In conducting the affairs of the moral system, 
human beings are the agents he most frequently 
employs; and the wealth he has put into their 
hands has a powerful influence in accomplishing 
purposes either good or bad, according to the dis- 
position of the agents. If he has intended, as his 
word declares, that the revelations of his will 
should be made known throughout the world, 
and that “ the gospel should be preached to every 
creature,’ money is one of the grand means by 
which this important object is to be accomplished; 
and, in the present state and constitution of the 
world, or according to the fixed principles of the 
Divine Government, it is impossible that, without 
this mean, such a design can be brought into 
effect.* If he has distributed wealth in different 
proportions, to different individuals, and, if it is 
his intention to communicate happiness to his 





* From what we know of the plan of the Divine Govern 
ment, we have no reason to believe that any miraculous 
interposition will take place to effectuate the objects to 
which I allude, See Chapter VI. 
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creatures, and that a certain proportion of his 
bounty should be enjoyed by all, then, it must 
evidently be his will, that those:who abound in 
riches, should “be ready to communicate,” and 
to impart a certain portion of them to those who 
are in need. Hence it is commanded, “if thy 
brother be waxen poor, and fallen into decay, then 
thou shalt relieve him. Thou shalt open thy 
hand wide, and shalt surely lend him sufficient 
for his need in that which he wanteth.” “He 
that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the 
Lord; and that which he hath given, will he 
repay him again.” “ Blessed is he that consider- 
eth the poor, the Lord will deliver him in the 
time of trouble.” “Charge them that are rich 
in this world, that they do good, that they be rich 
in good works, ready to distribute, and willing to 
communicate.”? Such injunctions are laid upon 
the wealthy, not as a tax or a burden, but for the 
_purpose of calling forth into exercise the princi- 
ple of benevolence; of promoting a reciprocal 
intetchange of kindly: affections and gogd offices 
between man and man; and for demonstrating 
the truth and efficacy of our Saviour’s Divine 
maxim, “it is more blessed to give, than to re- 
ceive.”?” , 
Now, if riches, instead of being applied, in 
part, to such purposes as now stated, are devoted 
solely to base and selfish ends, to senswal gratifi- 
cation, to foster a passion for worldly splendor 
and aggrandizement, or to subserve the purposes 
of bribery, political rancor, or party spirit—they 
are consecrated to objects directly opposite to those 
which God has commanded, and determined to 
accomplish; and, consequently, have a tendency 
to frustrate, if it were possible, the plan of Divine 
Benevolence, and the regeneration of the world. 
- Since riches, then, are committed to: us, as a 
trust from God, to be employed in his service and 
according to his will, every one who dares to 
devote them solely to such sinister purposes, must 
be considered as trampling on the authority of his 
Maker, and setting at defiance the laws of Him, 
whose sovereign will all the elements of nature, 
and all the hosts of ‘heaven obey; and, conse- 
quently, subjects himself to the infliction of the 
threatenings denounced against such in the Di- 
vine word. 
Our Saviour illustrates these positions in’ the 


parable of the nobleman, who delivered to his | 


servants ten pounds, with the charge, “ occupy 
until’ I come,’’ and in’ the parable of the ‘ ta- 
lents,” which were given to “every one accor- 
ding to his ability.” 
evidéntly denote the powers, genius, wealth, or 
authority, with which men are intrusted by their 
Creator, and which ought to be consecrated to the 


promotion of his glory and the benefit of man- | 


kind. That we are accountable for the use we 


make of such gifts, appears from the high rewards | 
conferred on the faithful servants, and from the | 
condign punishment inflicted on those who abused | 


or misapplied the talents committed to their trust; 
‘Cast ye the unprofitable servants into outer 
darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. ‘These mine enemies, who would not that 
I should reign over them, bring hither and slay 
them before me.”’ 
awful import; and the sufferings inflicted on 
them will be felt in all their appalling and eternal 
consequ2nces, by those to'whom they refer; and 
therefore, they deserve the most serious consider- 
ation of all those, who, in the spirit of pride and 
independence, imagine, that “they can do with 
their own as they please." And, if riches be a 
trust committed to us by God, to be employed in 
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his service, we are as much bound te Boiy them 
to their legitimate use, as a servant to whom 
money is intrusted by his master, is bound to 
apply it to the purpose for which it was intended, 
and for which he must render an account. And, 
at that important day when the Son of man shall 
appear in his glory, to call his professed servants 
to give an account of their stewardship — the 
manner in which the wealth committed to our 
care was expended, will then undergo a solemn 
and impartial serutiny in the presence of an as- 
sembled world. And happy only will they be, 
who shall be enabled to “give in their account 
with joy, and not with grief,” and receive the 
approbation of the Great Master, “well done, 
good and faithful servants, enter ye into the joy 
of your Lord.” In the description which our 
Saviour gives of the solemnities of the final judg- 
ment, the eternal destiny of the human race is 
represented as depending upon the manner in 
which they employed the wealth and influence, 
with which they were intrusted: “depart from 
me, ye cursed; for I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
no'drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me not 
in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick and in 
prison, and ye visited me not: verily, I say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye did it not to the least of 
these, my brethren, ye did it not to me. And 


these shall go away into everlasting punishment, 


but the righteous into life eternal.’ _ 

3. Christians are bound ‘to dedicate their sub- 
stance to the Lord, from a consideration of the love 
of Christ in laying down his life for their redemp- 
tion. 

‘The apostles, in all their writings, delight to 
expatiate on the love of Christ,’ as comprising 
within its range a hight and a depth a length and 
a breadth, “which surpasses the grasp of human 
comprehension, and as being: the most glorious 
display of Divine mercy and benevolence, ever 
made to our world.’ Enraptured with this sub- 
lime ‘idea, the apostle John exclaims, “ Behold! 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God! In this was manifested the love of God to- 
ward us, because he sent his only begotten Son 
into the world that we might live through him. 
Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
He loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitia- 
tion-for our sins.’’? This love demands the noblest 
sacrifices we can make for the honor: of God, and 


| for testifying our gratitude for the unspeakable 
These pounds and talents) 


favors conferred upon us through the death of his 
Son. Hence, the apostle Paul, in his own name 
and in the name of all true Christians, declares, 
«The love of Christ constraineth us, because we 
thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all 


_déad, and that he died for all, that they who live, 





should not henceforth live wnto themselves, but unto 
him who died for them and rose again.”? In this 
passage, the phrase “constraineth us’? imports, 
being carried along, or borne away as with a 


| Strong and ‘resistless impulse, like that ofa tor- 


rent which sweeps away everything before it. 
The first Christians were ‘so carried aloft as it 
were on the wings of love and holy desire, that 
all selfish aims and worldly considerations were 
completely overpowered and subdued. | They 
considered their wealth and influence as wholly 
consecrated to the service of their Redeemer; 
they forsook all their earthly possessions from 
love to his name, and that they might promote 
the interests of his kingdom. They took joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods, knowing, that 
in heaven they hada better and more enduring 
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dubstaneee ey accounted “all things as loss in 
comparison of the excellency of Christ Jesus,”’ 
and reckoned the sufferings of present life as 
unworthy to be compared with the glory which 
is to be revealed. Every Christian ought to be 
animated with such noble principles and such 
elevated views and affections, if he claims.a right 
to be distinguished by that sacred name. And, 
if he is inspired with such hallowed emotions, 
he will not “henceforth live unto himself,” for 
the mere gratification of his own appetites and 
passions, or for his own ease, aggrandizement, or 
secular interests, astif these were the chief objects 
of their pursuit. But “he will live unto Him 
who died for him and rose again.’? He will con- 
secrate his moral and mental powers, his wealth 
and influence, and all. the talents he possesses, to 
the furtherance of the kingdom of Messiah, and 
the extension of his glory through the world; 
and, whatever has a bearing, however remote, on 
this grand object, will meet with his cordial ap- 
probation and pecuniary support. In promoting 
such objects, he will not be guided by the narrow 
and selfish principles of commercial policy, but 
by the ardor of his love to the unseen Redeemer, 
and by the consideration, that all he possesses was 
derived from the Divine bounty ; and will say 
with David, when he distributed his treasures for 
rearing the temple of the Lord; “ All things 
come of Thee, and of thine own have we given 
thee.”’ 

II. Let us now inquire more particularly what 
proportions of our worldly substance should be 
directly consecrated to the service of God. 

_ This is a point, which, in many cases, is diffi- 
cult to determine; and in some instances, it must 
be left to the consciences of professed Christians 
to decide; as in the sight of God, and as amenable 
to him—what portion of their riches should be 
directly appropriated to his service. But there 
are certain general principles which may be laid 
down, by which, every one who has expansive 
views of the importance of salvation, and the 
nobleness and generosity of the Christian charac- 
ter, may be directed in this matter; and by which 
it may be made to appear, that ten times more 
than has generally been allotted ought to be ex- 
elusively consecrated to the honor of God, and 
the regeneration of man. In addition to the three 
propositions noticed above, the following general 
maxims may be stated;—1. Wealth is of no use 
only according to the manner in which it is em- 
ployed. 2. It is by means of riches that the poor 
are provided for, that the salvation of the gospel 
is brought intoeffect, and that the moral.world 
will ultimately be enlightened and regenerated. 
3. That we ought to give a portion of our sub- 
stance, in some measure corresponding to the 
importance and the magnitude of the object to 
which it is devoted. 4. That a comparatively 
small portion of wealth is adequate to procure 
everything that is requisite to the true happiness 
of man. 5. That all useless luxuries, and splen- 
did equipage, intended only for mere pomp and 
show, should be discarded by every Christian. 6. 
That ail, or, at least, the greater part of the 
wealth which remains, after providing in a decent 
and Christian-like manner for the comfort of our 
families, should be devoted to the interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, and the general im- 
provement of the social stat’, in subordination to 
this grand object. 7. That our chief object in 
acquiring riches should be, that we may have it 
in our power to consecrate a large portion of it to 
the furtherance of the grand objects to which I 
allude. Taking the above and similar principles 
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for granted, we may: now descend to the consi- 
deration of a few particulars. 

1. The proportion of wealth commanded to be 
dedicated to the service of God, under the Jewish 
economy, may be considered as involving a certain 
principle, by which we may be directed in similar 
allotments under the Christian dispensation. 

It is well known, that the tenth part of the pro- 
duce of the Land of Canaan was required from 
the people for the maintenance of the priests and 
Levites. “ Behold,” saith God, “I have given the 
children of Levi all the tenth of Israel for their 
inheritance, for their service which they serve.’ * 
This tithe the people paid both from the animal 
and vegetable produce of their estates, from the 
seed of the lands and the fruit of their trees, from 
their goats, sheep, and cattle.t Out of this tithe 
the Levites paid a tenth part to the priests, for 
their services connected with the tabernacle or 
temple.{ Beside this tithe which the people were 
ordered to pay to the Levites, they were also to 
pay a tenth part of the remaining nine parts of 
that tithe to make a feast in the court of the 
sanctuary, or in some apartment belonging to it. 
At this feast, which was kept as an expression 
of their gratitude to God for the bounties of his 
providence, they were to entertain, along with 
their own families, some of the Levites.§ The 
priests were the ministers of Jehovah, who super- 
intended the offerings at his altar, and conducted 
the worship of the sanctuary. The Levites were 
dispersed among the other tribes throughout 
every part of Canaan, and had forty-eight cities 
allotted them, of which thirteen belonged to the 
priests. Their principal office was, to instruct 
the people in the law of God, and to preserve and 


teach knowledge throughout the whole land. So, 


that the tithe of the produce of the land was ap- 
pointed not only for the support of the priests, but 
for, the instructors of youth, and of all classes of 
the people throughout the tribes of Israel. 

Beside this regular tithe, the Jews were obliged 
to abstain from all the fruits that grew on trees 
new planted, for the first three years, which were 
accounted as uncircumcised, and it was a crime 
for the owners to appropriate them.|| The fruits 
of the fourth year were devoted to the Lord: they 
were either sent to Jerusalem, or, being valued, 
they were redeemed by a sum equivalent paid to 
the priest, so that the people did not begin to en- 
joy the produce of their fruit trees until the fifth 
year. ‘They were likewise obliged every year to 
offer to God “the first of all the fruits of the 
earth.” 1p ‘When the head of a family,” says 
Saurin, “walked in his garden and perceived 
which tree first bore fruit, he distinguished it by 
tying on a thread, that he might know it when the 
fruits were ripe. At that time, each father of a 
family put that fruit into a basket. At, length, 
all the heads of families who had gathered such 
fruit in one town, were assembled, and deputies 
were chosen by them to carry them to Jerusalem. 
These offerings were put upon an ox, crowned 
with flowers, and the commissioners of the con- 
voy went in pomp to Jerusalem singing, these 
words of the 122d Psalm, ‘I was glad when they 
said) unto me, let us go up to the house of the 
Lord.’ When arrived at the city they sang these 
words, ‘Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O 
Jerusalem.’ At length, they went into the tem- 
ple, each carrying his offering on his shoulders, 
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the king himself not excepted, again singing, 
‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted 
up, ye everlasting doors. Lift'up your heads, 
O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
doors.’’? The Jews were also obliged to leave 
the corn “ on the corners of the fields,” for the use 
of the poor,* and in order to avoid the frauds 
which might be practiced in this ease, it was de- 


in an agony, as they lately did to illiams, 
when he promised to come to Britain for a supply, 
—<We shal aps, die, we shall die, we shall 
die, before y return;’’ if Christians believe 
that “ the redemption of the soul is precious,’’.and 
that the eternal happiness of immortal minds so 
\far surpasses in value, the fleeting honors of the 
world, as the heavens in hight surpass the earth, 


termined to leave the sixtieth part of the land as | why should they remain in apathy or halt be- 
a just proportion for the poor. The ears of coxp | tween two opinions on this point? Let wealthy 


which fell from the hands in harvest, were de- 
voted to the same purpose; and the Jews held 


Christians come forward with a noble spirit, and 
either consecrate a liberal portion of their riches, 


themselves obliged by this command of God, not | with cheerfulness, for such @bjects, or take the 


only to leave the poor such ears of corn as fell by 


chance, but to let fall some freely, and of purpose | 


for them to glean. The produce of the earth, 
every seventh year, belonged to the poor, at least 
the owner had no more riyht than those who had 
no property.t This command is express, and 
the Jews have an idea of this precept, that they 
pretend the captivity in Babylon was a punish- 
ment for the violation of it. All debts contracted 
among the Jews were released at the end of 
every seven years; so that a debtor that could not 
discharge his debts within seven years, was, at 
the end of that time, released from all obligation 
to discharge it.t To all these offerings and ex- 
penses are to be added extraordinary expenses for 
sacrifices, oblations, journeys to Jerusalem at the 
solemn ‘feasts, the half-shekels to the sanctuary, 
and various other items connected with the poli- 
tical state and ceremonial worship of the Jews, so 
that more than one-fourth, and perhaps nearly 
one-half of their incomes was, in such ways, de- 
voted to public and religious purposes. 

Now, if the tenth part, et least, of the income 


of every Israelite was to be devoted to such pur- 


poses, it would seem to follow, that nothing less 
than this proportion should be allotted by every 
Christian under the gospel dispensation, for simi- 
lar or analogous purposes. But it does not limit 
us to this proportion; as there are obvious reasons 
why it should be much greater under the New- 
Testament economy. If the propagation of divine 
knowledge within the narrow limits of Judea re- 
quired such a proportion of the income of every 
individual, while no missions were appointed to 
surrounding nations; much more, it is evident, is 
required under the present dispensation, when we 
are commanded to “Go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” and when 
more than six hundred millions of the earth’s 
population are still immersed in Pagan and Ma- 
hometan darkness, ignorant'of “the true God and 
-of Jesus Christ whom he hath sent.’”? The exer- 
tion now required ought to be in some measure 
proportionate to the magnitude and extent of the 
work to be accomplished, and would require an 
expansion of heart, and the manifestation of a 
spirit similar to that which was displayed on the 
day of Pentecost, when “all that believed were 
together and had all things common, and sold their 
possessions and goods,’’ and devoted them to the 
cause of their Redeemer. If Christians be reall 

in earnest, as they ought to be, why should they 
hesitate a moment on this subject? If they see 
misery everywhere around them, and multitudes 
perishing in their sins, if they behold hundreds of 
millions of the heathen world, overspread with 
moral and intellectual darkness, and perishing for 
lack of knowledge, if even the rude inhabitants of 
the Navigator’s isles, are sending their urgent 
petitions from afar, saying, “Send over mis- 
sionaries and help us;”’ if they are saying, almost 





* Ley, xix, 9, t Lev, xxv, t Dent. xv. 2. 


only consistent alternative—throw aside altogether 
the Christian name; for a covetous Christian is a 
nuisance in the church of God, and a coniradic- 
tion in terms. 

Let us now consider the sums that might be 
raised, supposing only one-tenth of income to be 
set apart for the purposes of philanthropy and re- 
ligion. Supposing the population of Great Bri- 
tain to amount to 16,000,000, and reckoning only 
| 2,000,000 heads of families, or the eighth part of 
the population to be connected with a Christian 
church; and supposing, farther, that only one- 
fiftieth part of these, or 40,000, have incomes ave- 
raging £500; the tenth of these incomes would 
produce a sum of £2,000,000. \ Supposing the 
tenth part of the remaining population, 196,000, 
to have incomes of £200 a year, the annual tithe 
would be £3,920,000. Suppose the remaining 
1,764,000, to have, at an average, £80 per annum, 
its tithes would amount to £14,112,000, so that 
the whole of this supposed annual tithe of income 
would amount to above twenty millions of pounds, 
which is more than forty times the amount of the 
annual funds of the Bible, Missionary, and other 
philanthropic societiesin Great Britain, which do 
not amount to half amillion. In this calculation, 
I have not taken into account a million. or two 
of grown-up individuals, belonging to the diffe- 
rent families in the kingdom, who have separate 
establishments from their parents, and who might 
be supposed to contribute several millions of 
pounds. Nor have I taken into the calculation 
several thousands of the nobility and gentry, who 
occupy the highest places of society —some of 
whom could afford from one to ten thousand 
pounds annually, and which would add a conside- 
rable number of millions to the sum above stated. 
If such sums could be raised, without subtract- 
ing any substantial comfort from a single individ- 
ual, how small is the number of Christians worthy 
of the name, to be found in our country? since 
the fiftieth, or even the hundredth part of this sum 
can scarcely be raised among all the ranks and 
denominations of Religious society. But much 
more than even the above stated proportion ought, 
in numerous instances, to"be devoted to ‘religion 
and philanthropy. If, for example, a person has 
an income of £900.a year, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that, if he wished to act as a steward un- 
der God, for the distribution of his bounty, he 
ought to consecrate, at least, £400 annually to 
the promotion of Christianity and general im- 
provement. And will any one aver, that the re- 
maining £500 is not sufficient to procure every 
comfort that a rational or ‘Christian character 
ought to desire. But the whole £900, it may be 
said, is requisite for the individual ‘to keep up the 
dignity of his station. If keeping up the pomp 
and dignity of a station, is to be set in competi- 
tion with the demands of religion, then let the 
individual take the world on his back and march 
off as far as he can ‘from Christian society; for 
| such persons have too frequently been a pest to 










* religiou ciations. Verily I say unto him, he 
shall have his reward; but a reward after which, 
[trast in God, I shall never aspi Let such re- 
member the Divine admonition, “Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon.” There is an absolute in- 
compatibility between the service of the one and 
of the other; and he who is not prepared to give 
up worldly maxims, pomp, and splendor, and to 
devote his influence and his superfluous wealth, 
to the cause of religion, ought not to assume the 
Christian name. 

2. The voluntary contributions made at diffe- 
rent times under the Jewish economy may be con- 
sidered as a guide to direct us in the liberality 
which should be displayed among Christians. 

When the tabernacle was about to be reared in 
the wilderness, there was a noble display of libe- 
rality on the part of the people. “They came, 
both men and women, as many as were willing- 
hearted, and brought bracelets, and ear-rings, and 
tablets, all jewels of gold; and every man that 
offered, offered an offering of gold to the Lord.— 
And every man with whom was found blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goats’ 
hair, and red skins of rams and badgers’ skins, 
brought them. Every one that did offer an offer- 
ing of silver and brass, brought the Lord’s offer- 
ing; and all the women that were wise-hearted 
did spin with their hands, and brought that which 
they had spun, of blue, and of purple, and of 
searlet, and of fine linen. The rulers brought 
onyx stones, and stones to be set for the ephod, and 
for the breastplate, and spice, and oil for the light, 
and for the anointing oil, and for the sweet in- 
cense,” &c.* Such was the holy ardor of both 
sexes, and of all ranks of the people, in bringing 
forward these voluntary offerings, that it was 
judged expedient to issue a proclamation to re- 
strain their liberality. “The people bring much 
more than enough for the service of the work 
which the Lord commanded to make. And Moses 
gave commandment, and it was caused to be-pro- 
claimed without the camp, saying,—Let neither 
man nor woman make any more.work for the of- 
fering of the sanctuary.”’+ On this occasion, the 
amount of the offerings of gold and silver alone, 
was twenty-nine talents, and 730 shekels of gold, 
and 100 talents, and 1775 skekels of silver,t 
which, reckoning according to the present value 
of British money, would nearly equal the sum of 
four hundred thousand pounds.§ To this sum 
must be added the value of the vast quantity of 
brass which was used in the construction of the 
court and furniture of the tabernacle—the rich 
embroidered curtains which covered it, and which 
surrounded the court; the jewels that were set 
in the High Priest’s ephod and breastplate, and 
various other materials and utensils which are 
stated in the description of the sacred edifice—all 
of which must have amounted to an immense 
sum. Yet all this treasure was brought forward 
with the greatest alacrity, by a nation that num- 
bered little more than half a million of males, 
from twenty years old and upward, and whose 
whole population must have been inferior to that, 
of Scotland. 

At the dedication of the tabernacle, some time 
afterward, the offerings of the twelve princes, or 
heads of the tribes of Israel, were likewise muni- 
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§ Bishop Cumberland calculated the amount in English 
coin, to be £182,568. But as this calculation was made 
about a century ago, this sum’ requires to be more than 
doubled to express the present value of British money. 
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ficent amounting in silver vessels to 2400 shekels 
of the sanctuary, and in gold vessels to 120 she- 
kels, which (reckoning the silver shekel at five 
shillings, and the gold shekel at £30,* according 
to the present value of British money), would 
make £4200, or £350, for each of the princes.— 
Beside these, there were likewise offered thirty-six 
bullocks, and 216 sheep, goats and lambs, which 
would amount to about £800 more. At the dedi- 
cation of the Z'emple, Solomon offered a sacrifice 
of 22,000 oxen, and 120,000 sheep,t which, in 
value, was equal to more than £460,000, a sum 
which is greater than the amount of the whole 
funds of the “ British and Foreign Bible Society,” 
during the first nine or ten years of its existence. 
When Hezekiah commenced.a work of reforma- 
tion among the people of Judah, similar costly 
sacrifices were voluntarily brought forward by 
the people. “The number of burnt-offerings 
which the congregation brought, was 70 bullocks, 
100 rams, 200 lambs; and the consecrated things, 
600 oxen, and 3000 sheep; which would equal in 
value about £13,000. These, and other conse- 
crated things, the people offered with the greatest 
cheerfulness and alacrity: “For as soon as the 
commandment came abroad, the children of Israel 
brought, in abundance, the. first-fruits of corn, 
wine, and oil, and honey, and all the. increase of 
the field, and the tithe of holy things, which were 
consecrated to the Lord their God, and laid them 
by heaps,”’} so that Hezekiah and his princes, 
when they saw the heaps which had been col- 
lected from every part of the land, for four 
months, were filled with gratitude, and “blessed 
Jehovah and his people Israel.”? All these offer- 
ings flowed from the voluntary contributions of 
the people; and, although the Almighty does not 
need “to eat the flesh of bulls, or to drink the 
blood of goats,” yet we are commanded to offer 
unto God thanksgiving, and to pay our vows to 
the Most High. These offerings, in connection 
with their typical references, were intended as a 
manifestation of the gratitude of the people to 
God for all his goodness, and an evidence of their 
desire to co-operate with him in promoting his 
merciful and gracious designs; and, with ‘similar 
views ought all the contributions and offerings of 
Christians to be brought forward. 

When Josiah, the great-grandson of Hezekiah, 
made preparations for a solemn passover to the 
Lord, “he gave to the people for the passover 
offerings, 30,000 lambs and kids, and 3000 bul- 
locks.” “And his princes gave willingly to the peo- 
ple, the priests and the Levites. Hilkiah, Zecha- 
riah and Jehiel, rulers of the house of God, gave 
to the priests, for the passover offering, 2600 small 
cattle and 300 oxen. Conaniah also, and She- 
maiah and Nathaneel, his brethren, and Hasha- 
biab, and Jehiel, and Jozabad, chief of the Levites, 
gave to the Levites for passover .offerings, 5000 
small cattle, and 500 oxen,’”? The expense of all 
these offerings, according to the value of such 
property in the present day, would amount to 
about one hundred thousand pounds, of which 
60,000 was given by the king. The offerings of 
the three rulers of the temple amounted to £13,400, 
or £4350 to each; and those of the six chiefs of the 
Levites to £25,000, which is about £4166 to each 





* About the beginning of last century the Jewish silver 
shekel was valued at Qs, 6d. and the gold shekel at £15, 
corresponding to the value of money at that period; but as 
British money has increased in value since that time more 
than one-half, the silver shekel ought not to be valued at 
less than 5s. nor the gold one at less than £30 of British 
money at its present standard.—See Num. vii. 85-88. 

72C ron. vii. 5, $2 Chron, xxix. 325 xxxi. 5-7, 
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individual, which must certainly be considered as 
munificent donations, when we consider, that they 
were contributed only for one particular solemnt- 
ty.* And let it also be remembered, that they 
were all voluntary offerings, independent of the 
regular tithe and other contributions required 
from Jewish worshipers. Where have we such 
‘munificent! donations from those members of the 
Christian church who have incomes of several 
thousands a year? If two or three philanthropic 
individuals, in the course of a generation, bestot 
such contributions for the interests of religion, it 
is considered as a kind of phenomenon in the 
Christian world. When the Israelites returned 
from Babylon to Jerusalem in the days of Ezra, 
we are informed by that sacred historian, that, 
“when he weighed the silver and the gold, and | 
the vessels, the offering of the house of the Lord, 
which the king and his lords and all Israel there 
present had offered,” it amounted to “650 talents | 
of silver, and silver vessels an hundred talents, 
and of gold an hundred talents; ‘also twenty basins 
of gold, of a thousand drams, and two vessels of 
fine copper, preciotis as gold.’”? The whole value 
of this dedicated treasure, calculated at the rate 
formerly stated, would amount to £761 ,250.4 

But, the most munificent donation of this kind 
anywhere recorded, is that of David for the pur- 
pose of rearing a temple for the worship of Jeho- 
vah. In chapter xxii, of the first book of Chro- | 
nicles, verse 14, we are informed, that David “in 
his trouble prepared forthe house of the Lord an 
hundred thousand talents of gold, and a thou- 
sand thousand talents of silver: and of brass 
and iron without weight;’’? and in chapter xxix, | 
3-9, it is stated, that beside this sum there were 
given “three thousand talents of gold, of the 
gold of Ophir, and seven thousand talents of re- 
fined silver to overlay the walls of the houses.” 
His princes, captains, and the chief of the fathers 
likewise “ offered willingly’? to the amount in | 
gold of “five thousand talents and ten thousand | 
drams, and of silver ten thousand talents, and of | 
brass eighteen thousand talents, and one hundred 
thousand talents of iron.” The whole of these | 
offerings, beside the brass, and iron, amounted to 
108,000 talents ofegold, and 1,017,000 talents of | 
silver. Now, as the talent of gold has been esti- 
mated by some at £5425, and the talent of silver 
at £342—the whole of this treasure would not be | 
much less than.a thousand millions of pounds ster- | 
ling. And we are told, that, in so far from being 
given with a grudge, “ the people rejoiced, for 
that they offered willingly; because with perfect 
heart. they offered willingly to the Lord; and 
David the King also rejoiced with great joy, and | 
blessed the Lord before all the congregation,” 
ascribing the whole of this treasure, and the libe- 
ral dispositions of the donors to Him who is the | 
creator of heaven and earth, and the original | 
source of every blessing. “All things come of | 
thee, and of thine own have we given thee. All of 
this store we have prepared to build thee an house, 
for thy holy name cometh of thine hand, and is 
all thine own.” 

Several other examples might have been pro- 
duced to illustrate the liberality which was dis- | 
played under the Old Testament economy, espe- | 
cially when the people were stirred up to engage | 
in a work of reformation; but the above may 
suffice to show that much more liberal offerings 











* In the estimate of the value of the offerings here given, 
£10 is allowed for the price of a bullock, £4 for each of the 
small cattle, £2 for a sheep, and £1 for each of the lambs. 
and kids. See2Chron, xxx. 7410. 

t Ezra viii, 25-27. 
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were voluntarily brought forward i 
church than have generally been 
under the Christian dispensation. A 

one presume, ny, that the liberality displayed 
by pious wo: ers among the Jews, ought to be 
imitated byt hful under the New Testament 
economy? ‘The examples of the pious Israelites, 
in this respect, were undoubtedly intended as a 
pattern to the Christian church, and the offerings 
then made may be considered as typical or emble- 
matical of the more splendid offerings which 
would be exhibited by New Testament saints, 
when “ God shall appear in his glory to men, and 
buil@ up the walls of his Jerusalem,’ and cause 
“Zion to appear beautiful and glorious in the 
eyes of the nations.” Let it not, however, be 
imagined, that. we are merely to imitate the Old 
Testament saints, and to rise no higher in our 
contributions than what was requisite under that 
economy. for Christians are called to a muck 
more arduous and extensive work than the nation 
of Israel. Te rretp of Divine labor ‘in which 
Christians are called to be employed, “Is THE 
Wortp;”’ and the tenth part of this field has not 
yet been subdued or cultivated. And the call 
addressed to the church by Him who hath all 








|/power and authority in heaven and on earth, is, 


“Preach the gospel to every creature.’ In pro- 
portion, then, to the superior grandeur and mag- 
nificence of the enterprise should be the munifi- 
cence of the contributions by which it is to be 
accomplished. In this enterprise, Christian fe~ 
males as well as males ought to’ be actively en- 
gaged; and a noble example is set them by the 
female Israelites, who took an active part in pre- 
paring materials fot the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness. ‘ All the women that were wise-hearted, 
did spin with their hands, and brought that which 
they had spun of blue and of purple and of scar- 
let and of fine linen. They came both men and 
women, as many as were willing-hearted, and 
brought bracelets and ear-rings and tablets, all 
jewels of gold, and offered them to the Lord.” 
In this work of faith and labor of love, every hus 
man being, male and female, young and old, ought 
to take a part, until the fabric of the Christian 
chureh be ‘completely reared, and established in 
every region of the globe. 

3. The proportion of wealth which Christians 
should appropriate for the service of God, and the 
renovation of the world, may be deduced from the 
predictions of the ancient prophets. 

In those prophesies which have a respect to the 
future glory of Messiah’s reign, there are fre- 
quent references to the treasures which will be 
brought forward to promote the prosperity of his 
kingdom. In the seventy-second Psalm, which 


| contains predictions respecting the prosperity and 


universal extension of the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer, we are told, that “the kings of Tarshish 
and of the Isles shall bring presents; the kings of 
Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts,” and that “ the 
gold of Sheba’ shall be brought as an offering to 
his service—evidently implying, that the con- 
verts from among the Gentiles would consecrate 
a portion of their wealth for the promotion of 
his kingdom, and that the treasures, thus devoted, 
would be large and munificent in proportion to 
the rank and riches of the donors. In the sixti- 
eth chapter of Isaiah, this subject is introduced, 
and exhibited in every variety of aspect. That 
portion of prophesy has for its object to delineate 
the prosperity of the gospel church in the latter 
days, its universal extension, the joy of its mem- 
bers, and the rich and diversified gifts which 
would be voluntarily brought forth and devoted to 
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- its interests. ‘The abundance of the sea,” or 
_ the wealth conyeyed in ships, “ shall be converted 
unto thee, the forces,” or, as it should be render- 
ed, “the wealth of the Gentile 
thee; the multitudes of camels 
the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; all they 
from Sheba shall gpme; they shall bring gold and 
incense; and shall”show forth the praises of the 
Lord.” Camels and dromedaries constitute the 
principal riches of a portion of Arabia, where the 
descendants of Midian and Ephah resided; and 
the country of Sheba was distinguished for its 
gold. Hence we are told by the prophet Ezekiel, 
“the merchants of Sheba traded at the fairs of 
Tyre in spices, in gold, and in all precious 








stones.” * “The flocks of Kedar’shall be gath- 


ered together unto thee; the rams of Nebiaoth 
shall minister unto thee; they shall come up with 
acceptance upon mine altar, and I will glorify the 
house of my glory.” As the chief wealth of the 
Arabians consisted in their camels and dromeda- 
ries, so the wealth of the inhabitants of Kedar 
consisted chiefly in their flocks, in which they 
traded with the merchants of Tyre as stated by 
the prophet, “ The Arabians and all the princes 
of Kedar traded with thee in ramg and lambs and 
goats.” > 

These descriptions plainly intimate, that in 
whatever commodities the riches of any people 
consist, the converts of Zion will bring a large 
portion of these treasures, as an expression of 
their gratitude, to promote the honor of God, and 
the extension of his. kingdom; and that they will 
consider it as a matter of course, when they make 
a profession of their faith in the Redeemer and 
enter the gospel church, that they will bring along 
with them their worldly substance to be devoted 
to his service. This is likewise stated in the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘Surely the isles shall wait for 
me, and the ships of Tarshish first, to bring thy 
sons from far, thetr silver and their gold with them 
unto the name of the Lord thy God, and to the 
holy One of Israel, because he hath» glorified 
thee.”” The grand motive which will animate 
the hearts of these converts is here expressed— 
“Because he hath glorified thee.” Their hearts 
will be so inflamed and expanded with a sense of 
the grace and condescension of the Redeemer, 
with the importance of the great salvation, and 
with the high dignity to which they are exalted as 
‘‘the sons of God,” that. they will consider the 
consecration of their earthly treasures as nothing 
more than a small expression of their gratitude 
“to him who loved them and washed them from 
their sins in his own blood, and who hath made 
them kings and ‘priests to God and his Father.’ 
It is farther stated as a display of the munificence 
of Zion’s converts at that period, and of the eter- 
nal and spiritual grandeur of the church:—* The 
glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir- 
tree, the pine-tree, and the box together, to beau- 
tify the place of my sanctuary, and I will make 
the place of my feet glorious,”’ This description 
may denote, that the temples reared for the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, and everything connected with 
his service, will be beautified with every chaste 
ornament befitting the sanctity of his ordinances, 
and the enlightened views and improved condition 
of the citizens of Zion. And it may likewise in- 
timate, that persons endowed with splendid accom- 
plishments, extensive knowJedge, persuasive elo- 
quence, and with heavenly dispositions, will be 
raised up to adorn the Church of God, and to dis- 
play the beauties of holiness, as the timber of the 





* Ezek, xxvii. 22. tIbid., ver. 21. 
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different kinds of trees here mentioned, adorned 
the sanctuary and the most holy place in the tem- 
ple of Solomon. In both these respects, the 
riches of Zion’s citizens will be required, and it 


| will be abundantly supplied. 


' The above stated predictions, and several others 
which might have been quoted, evidently show, 
that, in New-Testament times, when God is about 
‘to appear‘in his glory to men,” and “to repair 
the desolations of Zion,’? immense treasures of 
all descriptions will be voluntarily contributed by 
her converts to promote her prosperity and to 
accomplish the purposes of Divine benevolence. 
All that has hitherto been given for the support 
of the true church of Christ, will bear no pro- 
portion to the vast treasures which will then he 
appropriated for promoting her extension and 
glory; for they will then be increased at least a 
hundred fold. Hence it is declared in a subse- 
quent passage of this prophesy: “For brass I 
will bring gold, and for iron I will bring silver, 
and for wood brass, and for stones iron.” - It is 
added, “I will’also make tby officers peace, and 
thine exactors righteousness.’? The superinten- 


dents or overseers of the church will be “men ~ 


fearing God and hating covetousness,’? and “ not 
given to filthy lucre,” so that the wealth conse- 
crated to its use will be properly distributed, and 
faithfully applied to the ends for which it is ap- 
propriated. In this respect, they will form a 
striking contrast to many office-bearers that have 
appeared in the church ,at different periods, who 
are characterized by the prophet, as “ greedy 
dogs that can never have enough, and shepherds 
that cannot understand, who look to their own 
way, every one forhis gain from his quarter.’ 
And whether this character may not apply to 


many in our day, demands the serious conside- — 


ration of some of those who have been invested 
with the sacred office. * 

Now, if it is clearly predicted, that in the latter 
ages of the church a vast proportion of wealth 
will be devoted to the interests of religion, it be- 
comes us seriously to consider, whether we ought 
not, at this moment, to realize the accomplish- 
ment of such predictions, by coming forward, 
with enlarged hearts and munificent offerings, to 
accomplish the gracious designs of ‘the Most 
High. What a high honor would it be, far sur- 
passing every earthly distinction, to be considered 
as the special objects to which ancient prophesy re- 
fers, and that the Omniscient Jehovah should have 
us in his eye when he communicated his will, in the 
days of old, to the inspired prophets! What a‘digni- 
fied privilege is it that the great God who has all 
the treasures of the universe at his command, 
should condescend to make us “ workers together 
with him” in. accomplishing his merciful and 
beneficent designs, and to accept of the wealth 
we possess, as the means by which his eternal 
purposes are to be brought into effect! Can any 
other application of our riches procure us higher 





* Dr, Mosheim states, with regard to the conduct of the 
bishops and presbyters of the third century, that ‘* though 
several yet continued to exhibit to the world illustrious ex- 
amples of primitive piety and Christian virtue, yet many 
were sunk in luxury and voluptuousness, puffed up with 
vanity, arrogance, and ambition, possessed with a spirit of 
contention and discord, and addicted to many other vices, 
that cast an undeserved reproach upon the holy religion of 
which they were the unworthy professors and ministers,” 
The same author, in his history of the sixteenth century, 
states, “that the greatest part of the bishops and canons 
passed their days in dissolute mirth and luxury, and squan- 
dered away in the gratification of their lusts and passions, 
that wealth which had been set apart for charitable and 
religious purposes,” 
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honor or felicity, either in time or through eter- 
nity? And) it is only our superfluous wealth 
which he demands, while he leaves us everything, 
requisite to all the sensitive enjoyments which a 
rational:and immortal soul ought to desire. If 
we had right views of the true use of riches, and 
of the noble ends that may, and ought to be ac- 
complished by them, we should esteem it our 
highest privilege and delight to consecrate all we 
possess to the glory of God, and the promotion of 
the best interests of mankind. We should feel a 
pleasure, not.to be compared with selfish gratifi- 
cation, in beholding the Divine plans gradually 
accomplishing, in witnessing the diminution of 
moral evil and wretchedness, the expansion of the 
human mind by the propagation of Divine know- 
ledge, and happiness diffusing itself among all 
ranks, and in every region of the globe. Let 
Christians, then, seriously consider these things, 
and arouse themselves from that apathy and indif- 
ference into which they have been so long sunk, 
with respect to the legitimate application of their 
worldly treasures. Let them consider whether 
the transitory pomp of this world, and “ the honor 
which cometh from men,” ought to be set in com- 
petition with the prosperity of Zion, and “the 
honor which cometh from God alone.”? Let them 
consider whether “the lust of the eye and the 
pride of life,’’ costly furniture and splendid equi- 
pages, ought to be preferred to “beautifying Je- 
hovah’s sanctuary, and making the place of his 
feet glorious;’’ in short, whether selfish gratifica- 
tions, and “ things seen and temporal,”? ought to 
be exalted above an incorruptible inheritance, and 
“those things which are unseen and eternal.” 

Let us consider, for a moment, the gross 
amount of .what might be, and what ought to be 
raised, in Great Britain alone, for the purposes 
of religion and philanthropy. I have already 
stated, on the ground of a very low estimate (p. 
58), that more than twenty millions of pounds 
might be raised by devoting one-tenth of income to 
such objects. But as there are multitudes of indi- 
viduals who ought to devote the one-half of their in- 
comes, when large, to the service of God—on, the 
principles now recognized and adverted to in the 
language of ancient prophesy—we ought not to 
expect less than a” hundred millions of pounds 
annually, were wealthy Christians to consider 
themselves as stewards for God, and to act ina 
manner worthy of the Christian name. It is a 
disgrace to that sacred.name that so Jittle has 
hitherto been raised forthe great objects to which 
money should chiefly be devoted. Shall fifty mil- 
tions of pounds be annually wasted, within the 
limits of the British Isles, in the purchase of in- 
toxicating liquors? Shall hundreds of millions 
be raised for carrying forward the purposes of 
ambition and warfare? and shall only a few drop- 
pings of overflowing wealth, the mere lees ‘or scum 
of abundant riches, be devoted to the noblest and 
most important objects that can engage the at- 
tention of man? Forbid it heaveu! That such 
has hitherto been the case, that such is the case 
at the present moment, is perhaps one of the most 
glaring inconsistencies, and one of the foulest 
blots that disfigures the Christian character and 
the Christian church. 
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It is now time that such in€onsistencies and 
such stains were wiped away from,the face of the 
religious world, and that the followers of Jesus 
begin to act in consistency with their high charac- 
ter and their heavenly calling. If we refuse to 
come forward with our treasdres at the call of 
God, he may be provoked to realize, in our expe- 
tience, that denunciation recorded in the chapter 
to which we have adverted. ‘‘The nation and 
kingdom that will not serve thee (namely, the 
church), shall perish, yea, those nations shall be 
utterly wasted.”? This denunciation immediately 
follows upon this declaration, “'Thy gates shall 
be open continually, that men may bring unto 
thee the wealth of the Gentiles, and that their kings 
may be brought.” If we hesitate long in coming 
to a decision on this point, God may soon confer 
the honor of accomplishing his designs upon 
other tribes and nations whom we now despise. 
Many of the Christians in the Northern States 
of America, are now beginning to exert them- 
selves with a noble generosity in the cause of 
Christian improvement. Even the inhabitants 
of the Society Isles—so lately. immersed in all the 
ignorance, superstition, and vices peculiar to the 
savage state, are contributing of their oil and 
other productions of their country, instead of 
money, for carrying forward missionary enter- 
prises among other unenlightened tribes; and they 
are perhaps at this moment contributing more in 
this way, in proportion to their numbers and their 
wealth, than the inhabitants of Britain. The 
natives of the Navigators’ islands, lately deemed 
so ferocious that mariners were afraid to land 
upon their coasts, are now lifting up their voices 
from afar, and imploring missionaries to instruct 
them in the knowledge of salvation, and offering 
whatever they can afford of their substance for 
this purpose.. And, ere long, these-and other in- 
habitants of the Isles of the Pacific, may bring 
their valuable treasures “to beautify the sanctu- 
ary of God,’ and to promote the extension of his 
kingdom.. For, such persons, and such localities 
come within the range of prophetical descrip- 
tion “Surely the isles shall wait for me—the isles 
afar off that have not heard my fame, neither 
have seen my glory, and they shall declare my 
glory among the Gentiles.’ “Sing unto the 
Lord a new song, and his praise from the ends of 
the earth, ye that go down to the sea, the isles, 
and the inhabitants thereof; let the inhabitants of 
the rock sing; let them give glory to the Lord, 
and declare his,praise in the islands.’ Let British 
Christians, then, rouse themselves from their 
lethargy, and shake themselves loose from every 
covetous affection; let them come forth with 
cheerfulness and alacrity, with their treasures in 
their hands, to be consecrated to the glory of God 
and the renovation of the world; let them trample 
under foot, with a noble heroism, every selfish 
maxim, and the fashion of this world that passeth 
away, and account it their highest felicity and 
honor to be instrumental in furthering the plans 
of Divine merey and beneficence; and great 
shall be their reward. For they who are the in- 
struments of turning many to righteousness, 
“shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
as the stars forever and ever.” 
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ON THE BENEFITS WHICH WOULD FLOW TO THE WORLD, WERE COVE- 
TOUSNESS UNDERMINED AND AN OPPOSITE PRINCIPLE PREVAILING IN 


CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


Were the covetous principle completely under- 
mined, and, consequently, were wealth applied to 
its legitimate objects, accotding to the intention 
of the Creator,—everything requisite to promote 
the physical comfort, and the moral and intellec- 
tual enjoyment of 7 in this world, and his 
preparation for a ure state of happiness, 
might, at no distant period, be speedily: ef- 
fected. Even the physical aspect of the globe 
might be renovated, and its barren deserts trans- 
formed into a scene of fertility and beauty, so that 
“the wilderness and the solitary place”? might be 
made “to rejoice and blossom as the rose.?? 
Although the inordinate love of money is “the 
root of all-evil,’”’ yet the proper distribution of it, 
on the foundation of Christian principles, may be 
pronounced to be the source of all good. 

We have already shown, that the almost uni- 
versal prevalence of covetousness, has been the 
cause of most of the wars and devastations which 
have convulsed the world, and the source of most 
of the evils and sufferings under which the human 
race have groaned in every age. And it might 
likewise be demonstrated, that the proper appli- 
cation of wealth would go far to undermine, and 
ultimately to destroy all such evils, and to diffuse 
among all ranks, a degree of happiness and com- 
fort which has never yet been enjoyed in any 
period, since man first violated the law of his 
Creator. It is scarcely conceivable, at first view, 
what innumerable benefits, of every description, 
might be conferred on our fellow-men, and on 
the world at large, by an application, on liberal 
and Christian principles, of the riches which we 
at this moment possess. And, we miay rest 
assured, that while we refuse to apply our trea~ 
sures to the objects to which I allude, we do 
everything in our power to frustrate the designs 
of our Creator in bestowing upon us such trea- 
sures, and to counteract the benevolent operations 
of his moral government. 

A work of immense magnitude, however, re- 
quires to be accomplished, and vast exertions are 
indispensably requisite, before physical and moral 
évi: can be undermined, and the way prepared for 
the universal improvement of mankind, and the 
spiritual regeneration of the world. But man 
has’ moral and intellectual powers and treasures 
of wealth, fully adequate to the enterprise, ardu- 
ous and expensive as it is; and, under the agency 
of the Divine Spirit, who is promised to work in 
us both “to will and to perform the good pleasure 
of God,” he is able to accomplish everything to 
which we allude, provided he is witiing to con- 
secrate his energies and his treasures to this work 
of faith and labor of love. « ” 

But, let us now attend more particularly to 
some departments of the work to be accomplished, 
and to the means to bring it into effect. 

1. Were covetousness undermined, and an_op- 
posite principle acted upon, abundant provision 





would be made for the external comfort of the poor 
and destitute. 

The God of nature has displayed his exuberant 
goodness toward our world in every age, in “giy- 
ing rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons,” and 
in supplying the inhabitants of every clime with 
what is requisite for their subsistence and com- 
fort; though the earth has yielded the harvests of 
six thousand years, it has never yet lost its fer- 
tility, but pours forth its fruits, every autumn, in 
rich abundance; and could afford sustenance for 
hundreds of millions more than have ever, at any 
one time, traversed its surface, since the days of 
Noah. Yet we find thousands and ten thousands 
pining in poverty and want; not only in bleak 
and barren deserts, but in the most fertile coun- 
tries, and in the midst of plenty and splendor; 
and, in some instances, absolutely perishing for 
lack of the necessaries of life, while pride and 
pie rioting within their view in luxari- 
ous abundance. 

At this very moment in Ireland, and especially 
in the county of Limerick, the poor are literally 
dying of want by hundreds. «'The present state* 
of the poor in Ireland,’’ says a member of Parlia- 
ment, “is terrible not only to behold, but even to 
contemplate. In this neglected country, the poor 
are thrown on the industrious classes for relief in 
their wretchedness, as the rich not only guard 
their mansions: by high walls and surly porters, 
but actually drive the poor creatures away with 
dogs. In America, clearing the estates, means 
cutting down the timber, but here it means, cut- 
ting down human life. The poor, when driven 
from their homes, have no asylum to fly to, but 
to leave their country, or lie down and die.” ' 

Mr. Ingles, in his “‘ Journey throughout Ire- 
land, in 1834,” gives the following description of 
the wretchedness he witnessed, in the same dis- 
trict, to which we now allude. 

“Some of the abodes I visited, were garrots, 
some were cellars, some were hovels on the 
ground-floor, situated in narrow yards or alleys. 
I will not speak of the filth of these places; that 
could not be exceeded in places meant to be its re- 
ceptacles. Let the worst be imagined, and it will 
not be beyond the truth. In at least three-fourths 
of the hovels, which I entered, there was no fur- 
niture of any description, save an iron pot, no ta- 
ble, no chair, no bench, no bedstead—two, three, 
or four little bundles of straw, with, perhaps, one 
or two scanty or ragged mats, were rolled up in 
the corners, unless when these beds were found 
occupied. ‘The inmates-were, some of them, old, 
crooked, and diseased, some younger, bul ema- 
ciated, and surrounded by starving children, some 
were sitting on the damp: ground, some standing, 
and some were unable to rise from their little straw 
heaps. In scarcely one hovel, could I find even a 
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potatoe. In one which I entered, I noticed a 
small opening leading into an inner room. I 
lighted a piece of paper at the embers of a turf: 
which lay in the chimney, and looked in. It was 
a cellar, wholly dark, and about twelve feet square: 
two bundles of straw lay in two corners; on one 
sat a bed-ridden woman; on another lay two 
naked children—literally naked, with a torn rag 
of some kind thrown over them both. But I saw 
worse than even this. In a cellar which I en- 
tered, and which was almost quite dark, and slip® 
pery with damp, I found a man sitting on a little 
sawdust. He was naked; he had not even a shirt; 
a filthy and ragged man was around him. This 
man was a living skeleton; the bones ail but pro- 
truded through the skin; lie was literally starving. 

“In place of visiting forty hovels of this de- 
scription, I might have visited hundreds. In 
place of seeing, as I did, hundreds of men, wo- 
men, and children, in the last stage of destitution, 
I might have seen thousands. I entered the alleys 
and visited the hovels, and climbed the stairs at a 
venture; and I have no reason to believe that the 
forty which I visited were the abodes of greater 
wretchedness than the hundreds which I passed by. 
I saw also another kind of destitution. ‘The indi- 
viduals I have yet spoken of were aged, infirm, or 
diseased; but there was another class fast ap- 
proaching infirmity and disease, but yet able and 
willing to earn their subsistence. I found many 
hand-loom weavers, who worked from five in the 
morning until eight at night, and received from a 
task-master, from half a crown to four shillings a 
week, Many of these men had wives and fami- 
lies; and I need scarcely say, that confinement, 
labor, scanty subsistence, and despair, were fast 
reducing these men to the condition of thé others, 
upon whom disease and utter destitution had al- 
ready laid their hands. The subsistence of these 
men consisted of one scanty meal of dry potatoes 
daily.” “'T'o keep the bodies and souls of these 
miserable creatures together, many a humane 
citizen contributes more than the noble owner of 
all the property.” 

Yet all this happens in a Christian land! 
where thousands are wallowing amidst overflow- 
ing wealth! 

In the city of Naples, there are above 30,000 
persons, distinguished by the appellation Lazzaro- 
ni, the greater part of whom have no other home 
than the earth for a floor, and the sky for a ceil- 
ing, who sleep every night under porticoos, piaz- 
zas, or,any other kind-of shelter they can find — 
Although they are the objects of detestation to 
travelers, yet they are in fact merely the poorer 
class of laborers, who, attached to no particular 
trade, are yet willing to work, and to take any 
job that is offered. If they are idle, it is not their 
own fault; since they are continually running 
about the streets begging for employment. If 
they are ignorant and debased, and frequently ad- 
dicted to pilfering, it is more their misfortune than 
their crime; for no provision has been made for 
their instruction, nor arrangements for sup- 
plying them with the work they are willing to 
perform; although they are surrounded with 
12,000 ecclesiastics living in opulence and splen- 
dor, and with numerous nobility rioting in extra- 
vaganece upon princely fortunes. Those of them 
who have wives and families live in the suburbs 
of Naples, near Pensilippo, in huts, or in caverns 
or chambers dug out of that mountain. 

_ These people, however, wretched as they are, 
have had a certain degree of moral influence. In 
Opposition to the measures of the court, they pre- 
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such was their disinterested patriotism, that they 
generously offered their services to save their sink- 
ing country from the French invasion, while the 
nobles had meanly abandoned the breach and for- 
saken their sovereign; and, it was merely owing 
to the want of leaders, that they reluctantly sub- 
mitted to inaction. 'To what causes, then, but to 
criminal apathy and avarice, are to be imputed 
the destitute and miserable state of these Lazza- 
roni,—since the surrounding country is fertile 
and delightful; since wealth is flowing in streams 
around them, and the glitter of pomp and equip- 
age is continually before their eyes.* 

Even in the British metropolis, and other cities 
of the empire, scenes not altogether dissimilar to 
the above, are frequéntly to be found. © Accord- 
ing to the statements of Dr. Colquhoun, there are 
in- London upward of 20,000 persons who rise 
every morning without employment, and rely for 
maintenance on the accidents of the day. 

Were we to inspect all»the narrow lanes, the 
cellars, garrets, and hovels, connected with Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Bristol, Newcastle, Dublin, 
Cork, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and other 
British towns and cities, we should find the most 
appalling scenes of destitution and wretchedness, 
of which three-fourths of our population, and es- 
pecially the higher ranks, can form no concep- 
tion. Indeed, wherever we turn our eyes, whether 
in the country, the village, or the crowded city, 
we never fail to behold multitudes of the blind, 
the lame, the diseased, and even the healthy, in a 
state of penury and destitution— many of them 
only half-covered with rags, and exposed, houseless 
and forlorn, to the nipping frosts, and to all the in- 
clemencins of the season. Many of these wretched 
creatures are immoral and depraved; but the cause 
of this is not so much to be attributed to the indi- 
viduals themselves, as to the arrangements of gene- 
ral society. Society has never yet provided for 
such, the means of education, of moral training, 
of employment, or what is necessary for their 
comfortable subsistence; and general society is, 
therefore, accountable in part, both for the misery 
they suffer, and the crimes they occasionally 
commit. 

An American writer, who very lately visited 
Italy, and other countries in Europe, makes the 
following statements in reference to the city of 
Naples. “TI have keen struck repeatedly with the 
little value attached to human life in Italy. I have 
seen several of these houseless’Lazzaroni literally 
dying in the streets, and no one curious enough 
to look at them. The most dreadful sufferings, 
the most despairing cries, in the open squares, are 
passed as unnoticed as the howling of a dog. The 
day before yesterday, a woman fell, in the Tole- 
do, in a fit, frothing at the mouth, and livid with 
pain; and though the street was so crowded that 
one could make his way with difficulty, three or 
four ragged children were the only persons seen 
looking at her.’’+ 

It is easy, therefore, to perceive, that were co- 
vetousness undermined, and a godlike generosity 
substituted in its place—no such miserable and 
revolting scenes would disgrace our world. We 
should no longer behold the houseless and be- 
nighted wanderer hung with rags, shivering 
amidst the blasts of winter, and reposing under a 
hedge, or in the streets under the open canopy of 
heaven, nor the blind and the dumb, the halt and 
the maimed, wandering along our streets and 
highways friendless and forlorn, and destitute of 





* It is a proverbial saying among the other Italians, that 
“ Naples is a paradise inhabited by devils.” 
t “Pencilings by the Way.” By N. P. Willis, Esq., 1835 
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the coinforts which every human being ought to 
enjoy. But, on the other hand, those whom God 
has blessed with abundance, would, like Job, be 
‘eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, and a father 
to the poor. The blessing of them who are ready 
to perish would come upon them, and they would 
cause the widow’s heart to sing with joy.” 

It is not, however, by bestowing money direct- 
ly on the poor, except in certain urgent cases,— 
ner even by endowing almshouses, or asylums, 
except for the blind,* the aged, and the infirm, 
who are unable to work; but by affording em- 
ployment, and a proper remuneration for labor, to 
all who enjoy health and vigor of body and mind. 
For every human being ought to be: actively em- 
ployed in something which contributes to his own 
benefit, and the good of others. An absolutely 
idle person, is both a burden to himself,.and a 
nuisance in society; and he never can feel the 
sweets of true enjoyment. It is contrary to the 
evident design of the Creator, in bestowing upon 
us both physical and moral powers, that any class 
of these powers should remain dormant or unem- 
ployed. And, therefore, the plan of cooping up 
hundreds of healthy persons in hospitals and 
poorhouses, without being employed in regular 
mental and bodily exercises, is evidently contrary 
to nature, and consequently subversive of true 
happiness. ; 

The true method of promoting the comfort of 
the poor, is to furnish them with the means’ of 
instruction and employment, to provide them 
with comfortable habitations, and:to teach them 
the rules of economy, temperance, and moral or- 
der, and to see that their children be properly 
educated in the different branches of useful know- 
ledge, and in the doctrines and duties of religion. 
There are many ways by which such objects 
might be accomplished, either by opulent indivi- 
duals, or by society at large. In the building of 
churches, schools, leeture-rooms, and workshops, 

- throughout the country, wherever they are re- 
quired; in the cultivation of waste grounds, the 
draining of land, the formation of roads, and com- 
fortable foot-paths throughout every part of the 
country; in forming public walks round villages 
and towns; in erecting new towns and villages on 
spacious and improved plans; in erecting work- 
shops and manufactories for all kinds of clothing 
and furniture; in distributing gaspipes throughout 
villages, and along the highways, for illuminat- 
ing the country, and cheering the traveler under 
the cloud of night;—in these, and many other 
operations, all the poor who now infest our 
streets, and burden our public charities, and pass 
a miserable and useless existence, might be com- 
fortably employed. And, while. misery would 
thus be prevented, and .happiness diffused, im- 
provements might be carried on to an indefinite 
extent, the physical aspect of our globe might be 
transformed into a scene of beauty and fertility, 
and “the desert made to rejoice and blossom as 
the rose.’’ j 

In the cases now alluded to, and in many other 
respects, much requires to be effected, before so- 
ciety be thoroughly improved, and before the 


* Even the blind may, in many cases, be usefully em- 
ployed. We have had several celebrated lecturers and 
teachers of science, who had been either blind from their 
birth, or had lost their sight at eat early period, such as 
Prof, Saunderson, Dr. Moyess“Mr. Davidson, Mr. Gough, 
and others, who were the means of communicating popular 
instruction in sclence, to many thousands in different coun- 
tries. Such persons, among the lower ranks, have been use- 
fully employed in basket-making, weaving, and other occu- 
pations; and in such exercises, have felt enjoyments which 
they could not otherwise have experienced 
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seene of external nature be decorated with all 
the beauties and conveniences of which it is 
susceptible. But such improvements ought not 
to be engaged in, merely from the sordid views 
of deriving pecuniary profits; but from a desire to 
do good to our fellow-men; to remove nuisances 
both from the physical and moral world, to em- 
bellish the city, and the country, and to promote 
the general advancement of society, in knowledge 
and virtue. 

It is evident, then, that were such views of the 
application of wealth to pervade general society, 
or were even a few opulent individuals to act in 
accordance with them, an important change would 
scon take place in the aspect, both of the physical 
and the moral world. 'Those scenes of squalid 
misery and destitution, which are now to be seen 
in every city, town, and village; those pitiable 
objects that swarm in our markets and fairs, in 
our streets and highways; and those wretched 
cellars and hovels, unfit for the abodes even of 
the lower animals, now inhabited by human be- 
ings, would ere long disappear from the world. 
The cries of misery, and the voice of mourning 
and sorrow, would be changed into the voice of 
cheerfulness, and into songs of thanksgiving and 
joy. Every returning year, new beauties, con- 
veniences, and improvements, would be seen rising 
to view in every corner of the land; and harmony 
and moral order would gradually pervade the 
various ranks of society. 

And, is hoarding up wealth in bags or coffers, 
or wasting it in vain show and extravagance, to 
be.set in competition with such scenes of beauty 
and eayeral enjoyment? Surely every philan- 
thropic heart, and every sincere Christian pos- 
sessed of riches, in contributing to such objects, 
would feel a pleasure in beholding such results, 
far surpassing what ean ever be experienced in’ 
indulging in “the pride.of life,’ and in chiming 
in with “the fashion of the world which passeth 
away.’? And, we have already proved, in the 
preceding chapter,.that it is in the power of thou- 
sands, to be instrumental in bringing about “a 
consummation, so devoutly to be wished;”’ and, 
it is to be hoped, that with the power, the wiLn 
will not be wanting, and ‘that, ere long, they will 
“shake themselves from the dust,’ and arise to 
vigorous, exertion. in the cause of God, and in 
promoting the best interests of men. 

2. The subversion of covetousness would pre- 
pare the way for remedying many physical evils, 
and promoting improvements for the convenience and 
comfort of general society. 

To some of these improvements, I have alluded 
above; but it may not be inexpedient to entera 
little more particularly into the consideration of 
this topic. 

This world, when it was first arranged by the 
hand of the Almighty, was completely adapted as 
a habitation for a creature formed after his image. 
Its arrangement was the result of Infinite wisdom 
and goodness; and, therefore, must have presented 
to view everything that was harmonious, beauti- 
ful to the eye, and adapted to the sensitive and 
intellectual enjoyment of man. Hence we are 
told, that, upon a survey of all his works, in this 
lower creation, “God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold, it was very good.’’ This beau- 
tiful arrangement of the face of nature, in all. pro- 
bability, continued during the greater part of the 
period which intervened between the creation 
and the deluge. But, when the flood came, “ the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up,’’— 
the interior strata of the earth were disrupted, 
mountains and rocks were hurled “ into the midst 
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of the sea,” and rolled from one continent to an- 
other; the whole solid crust of the globe appears 
to have been shattered, and thrown into confusion, 
and its surface transformed into one wide. and 
boundless ocean. After the waters of the deluge 
had abated, the earth was left to Noah and his 
descendants, as one vast and frightful ruin, over- 
spread with immense deserts and marshes, and 
rugged mountains disrobed of their verdure. For, 
we have reason to believe, that the greater part of 
the dry land which existed before the flood, now 
forms the bed of the ocean. This ruin of a former 
beautiful world, since that period, has been, in 
many of its parts, brought into a certain state of 
cultivation, in proportion as its inhabitants have 
risen from barbarism to civilization. Buta great 
portion of the globe is still covered with immense 
deserts and almost interminable forests, fit only 
for the habitation of the beasts of prey; and even 
those countries which have been partially culti- 
vated by the more civilized class of human beings, 
are far short of that improvement of which they 
are susceptible; or, of what must have been their 
appearance, when the earth was fresh from the 
hands of its Creator, and smiled with all the 
beauties of Eden. 

The sin of man was the cause of the original 
structure of the earth being deranged, and. its 
beauty defaced; and, in proportion as, man ad- 
vances to a conformity to the Divine image, after 
which he was originally created,—will his habita- 
tion approximate to the beauty and order which 
appeared in the first creation. But, “this sore 
travail hath God given to the sons of men to:be 
exercised therewith,’ that they must now exert 
their own genius and physical energies, in beau- 
tifying their habitations, and reducing the giobe 
to an approximation to its original state. And, 
in proportion as Christianity and civilization have 
prevailed, such objects have been partially accom- 
plished. But the greater part of the world still 
reinains as a desolate waste, or a majestic ruin; 
and, even where the hand of civilization has be- 
gun to operate, little comparatively has been 
effected; for the fields ave scarcely half cultivated, 
and there is not the fifth part of the conveniences 
and comforts provided for the great mass of 
the world’s inhabitants which they ought to en- 
joy. It is possible to transform the earth into a 
terrestrial paradise, or at least into something 
approaching it. What has already been done is 
an earnest and a prelude of what may still be 
achieved, were wealth applied in accordance with 
the intention of God, and were all the physical 
und intellectual energies of man concentrated 
upon such an object. Let us look at New Eng- 
land, which, only about two centuries ago, was 
one immense forest, without the least cultivation, 
inhabited by a few savages. Froma small colony 
of only a hundred individuals, these states have 
inereased to two millions of souls. Most of the 
forests have been cut down, the fields cultivated 
and adorned, and hundreds of towns, temples, 
seminaries, and splendid\ public buildings now 
diversify and adorn a scene of activity which was 
formerly “a vast howling wilderness,” whére 
none but rude Indians and the beasts of the 
forests roamed for their prey. Even in our own 
country, in the days of Julius Cesar, the inhabi- 
tants were rude and barbarous; they painted their 
bodies; they were clothed in the skins of beasts; 
they dwelt in huts and caves, in the forests and 
marshes; the land was overspread with thickets 
and barren wastes, and no towns, Cities, or splen- 
did edifices, such as we now behold, were to: be 
found in any quarter of Britain, which now stands 
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in the first rank of Christian and civilized nations. 
It only requires a little . beneficent exertion, 
vand the whole British ists might be changed 
into a scene of beauty and fertility little inferior 
to that of Eden. Nay, in a very short period, all 
the uncultivated wastes of ‘the globe might be 
adorned with every rural beauty, and every wilder- 
ness made to bud and blossom as the rose. The 
money which has been spent in warfare, during 
the last century, by Great Britain alone, amount- 
ing to nearly two thousand millions of pounds, would 
have gone a great way toward defraying the ex- 
pense of everything requisite for transforming 
almost all the desolate wastes of the globe into 
scenes of beauty and vegetation. And, it is in 
the power of the European nations—nay, almost 
in the power of Britain herself—were wealth 
directed into its proper channels, to accomplish 
nearly all that is now stated, during the next half 
century, if they would at this moment shake off 
the trammels of ambition oo and arise to 
holy and beneficent exertions. If ever such a 
period as the scripture-millennium arrives, it will 
be ushered in by such physical improvements, in. 
simultaneous combination with the instruction of 
all ranks, the energetic preaching of the gospel, 
and the universal extension of the revelation of 
God among all nations. . 

Let us now consider for a moment, some of the 
evils of the social state which should be remedied, 
and the improvements which should be carried 
into effect. 

If we look into our cities and towns, we shall find 
them abounding with many nuisances and incon- 
veniences—narrow streets, dirty lanes, wretched 
cellars, and hovels crowded with human beings, 
whole families with their miserable shreds of fur- 
niture, cooped up in one narrow apartment, amidst 
gloom, filth and disorder—no conveniences for 
washing, bleaching, or for enjoying the cheerful 
light of heaven and the refreshing breeze. In such 
situations, numerous diseases are engendered, the 
true enjoyment of life prevented, and the pe- 
riod of human existence cut short, by nearly the 
one-half of its average duration. If we inspect 
many of our villages, we shall find similar evils 
tending to human wretchedness and debasement. 
And, if we cast our eyes over the country, we 
shall find a glaring deficiency of comfortable 
roads, and foot-paths, and of comfortable dwellings 
for the industrious poor, a want of bridges for re- 
gular intercourse between villages, anda want of 
bowers or places of shelter to the weary traveler, 
either from the heat of the sun, or from rains and 
storms, beside marshes that might be drained, 
moors that might be cultivated, and many desolate 
wastes that might be turned into fertility and ver- 
dure, and become the seats of an industrious and 
happy population. Pt 

Now, all these and similar evils might be re- 
moved, and the requisite improvements carried for- 
ward, were the principle of avarice undermined, 
and a noble generosity to pervade the minds of 
the opulent and influential class of the community. 
Were societies formed for promoting such ob- 
Jects—not for the purpose of gain or the mere 
employment of superfluous capital, but for the pur- 
pose of general improvement, and affordiny em- 
ployment to the industrious laborer, we might 
have roads and foot-paths intersecting the country 
in every direction, broad, smooth, and cleanly, and 
adapted for comfortable traveling and pleasure- 
walls, at all seasons of the year—cottages and gar- 
den-plots, furnished, with every requisite conve- 
nience for the accommodation of the industrious 
classes—our marshes drained and covered with 
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corn—our heath-clad hills adorned with evergreens 
and fruitful trees—our narrow dirty lanes, where 
men are huddled together like rabbits in their 
cells, completely demolished—our confined streets 
expanding into crescents and spacious squares— 
new towns and villages arising on ample and im- 
proved plans—canals and railways intersecting 
the country in every direction, where they are 
required—schools and seminaries of all descrip- 
tions, churches, lecture-rooms, workshops, manu- 
factories, and asylums for the aged and infirm— 
diversifying the rural landscape—and the once 
barren desert rejoicing amidst luxuriant verdure, 
and with the hum of human voices and of cease- 
less activity. 

That such improvements will be carried for- 
ward in the days of the millennium, or prior to 
its commencement, appears from certain predic- 
tions which have a reference to that period. “In 
those days,” says the prophet Isaiah, “they shall 
build houses and inhabit them, and plant vine- 
yards and eat the fruit of them. They shall not 
build and another inhabit; they shall not plant, 
and another eat; for as the days of a tree are ‘the 
days of my people, and they shall long enjoy the 
work of their hands. They shall not labor in 
vain, nor bring forth for trouble; for they are the 
seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their offspring 
with them.’’* ‘Then shall the earth yield her 
increase, and God, even our own God, shall bless 
us.’ ‘Then shall he give thee rain of thy seed, 
that thou shalt'sow the ground withal, and bread 
of the increase of the earth, and it shall be fat and 
plenteous; and in that day thy cattle shall feed in 
large pastures. The seed shall be prosperous, the 
vine shall give her fruit, and the ground shall give 
her increase, and the heavens shall give their dew; 
the evil beasts shall cease out of the land; and 
they shall sit every man under his vine and fig 
tree, and none shall make him afraid; for behold, 
_I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a 
joy.” The same thing may be intimated in the 
following passages which refer to the same pe- 
riod:—* Let the fields be joyful, and all that is 
therein, let the hills be.joyfal together; then shall 
all the trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord; 
for he cometh to judge the earth.”’+ “I will 
open rivers in high places and fountains in the 
midst of the valleys, I will make the wilderness a 
pool of water, and the dry land springs of water. 
I will plant in the wilderness, the cedar, the shit- 
tah tree, and the myrtle, and the oil-tree.. I will 
set in the desert the fir tree and the box together; 
that they may see and know, and consider that 
the hand of the Lord hath done this.’’+ “I will 
make a way in the wilderness and rivers in the 
desert.” “Sing, O heavens, and’ be joyful, O 
earth, and break forth into singing, O mountains, 
ye forests, and every tree therein.” “Ye shall go 
out with joy, and be led forth with peace; the 
mountains and hills shall break forth before you 
into singing, and all the trees of the fields shall 
clap their hands. Instead of the thorn shall come 
up the fir tree, and, instead of the brier shall 
come up the myrtle tree.”’§ “ And they shall 
build the old wastes, they shall raise up the 
former desolations, and they shall repair the waste 
cities, the desolations of many generations.” 

Although several of the last quoted passages 
may be considered as hayng,a reference to the 
spiritual renovation of thé world, yet the literal 
meaning is not to be altogether excluded. For 
the external comforts of mankind and the natural 
embellishments of he earth go hand in hand 


+ Psalm xevi. 
§ Isaiah lv. 12. 





* Tsaiah Ixv, 
$ Isaiah xli. 18. 
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with the reception of Divine truth, and the mani- 
festation of Christian virtues. Whenever the 
gospel comes in its power and renewing influence 
upon the heart, it sooner or later brings along 
with it the blessings of civilization, and leads to 
the abandonment of rude and savage practices——to 
the. improvement of the soil, and to the rearing 
of cleanly villages and comfortable habitations. 
This may be seen in the progress of Christianity 
in Southern Africa, where the narrow and filthy 
kraals of the Hottentots have been changed into 
substantial and commodious dwellings; and in the 
Society Isles, where gardens, villages, spacious 
churches, seminaries, and stately mansions, now 
beautify and adorn that once savage territory, so 
lately the seat of idolatry and “the habitations of 
cruelty.’’ In these respects, “ the fields’’ may be 
said to “be joyful,” and “the mountains and the 
hillsto break forth into singing, and the desert to re- 
joice and blossom as the rose.” Such predictiens, 
too, seem to intimate, that the extensive deserts 
and tracts of barren sand now lying waste and 
uncultivated, and seldom trodden by the foot: of 
man, will be brought wader cultivation, and 
changed into a scene of delightful verdure; and 
that, upon the ‘hideous wilds where Nineveh, 
Babylon, and other famous cities once stood, other 
splendid cities will be reared, congenial to the 
holy and elevated views of a renovated population. 
The following and similar passages may be fairly 
interpreted in this sense. “J will make the dry 
land springs of water, and I will plant in the 
wilderness the cedar, the shittah tree, and the 
myrtle. They shall build the old wastes, they 
shall raise up the former desolations, and they 
shall repair the waste cities, the desolations of 


many generations.’’ 


How, then, are such glorious transformations 
to be effected? Are we to suppose, that God, by 
a direct act of his Almighty power, as at the first 
creation; is to sweep the dense forests from the 
earth, level the mountains, prepare highways for 
its inhabitants, and plant with his own hand 
“in the wilderness, the cedar, the shittah tree, and 
the myrtle?’ Or are we to suppose, that angelic 
beings are to be sent down from heaven to per- 
form such material operations? If not, then they 
must be effected by the genius and energy of man. 
For, whatever man is enabled to perform, under 
the arrangements of the’ Divine government, is 
uniformly ascribed to God as the Supreme mover 
and director of every operation; and a miracle 
was never performed, when human agents, by the 
ordinary laws of nature, were able to accomplish 
the object intended. 

And ‘how is man to accomplish such improve- 
ments, but by employing his treasures, and his 
physical and mental energies in such beneficent 
operations? Hitherto, covetousness has prevented 
such desirable improvements from being effected. 
When requested to embark in any undertaking 
which has for its object the melioration of the 
social state, its uniform language is, “will it 
pay?” “will it pay?” “will it produce a proper 
per centage for the outlay of money?” implying 
that the acquisition of more money, is the grand 
stimulus which should excite us to embark in any 
undertaking. It is stated, for example, that cer- 
tain marshes, mosses, and heath-clad hills, can 
never be cultivated, because the expense of culti- 
vating thém would outrun the profit.” This is 
an argument which may be allowed to a man who 
worships mammon as his God, and who has his 
portion only in the present life; but such an 
argument ought never to proceed from the mouth 
of a Christian. The grand question to be deter- 
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improvements should be attempted, and ig it con- 
sistent with the will and purposes of God, that 
they should be accomplished?” If such ques- 
tions can be answered in the affirmative, then all 
other considerations ought to be laid aside, and it 
ought to be deliberately considered, and laid. down 
as a maxim, that money was bestowed by God 
for just such purposes, and not to be put in a bag, 
or “laid up in a napkin.’ Were such views 
generally recognized, and acted upon, a new im- 
pulse would be given to human activity, and a 
new aspect would begin to appear throughout the 
scene of nature, and of general society. How 
many thousands are to be found in our cities and 
populous towns, and even in our hamlets and vil- 
lages, who are living in the midst of filth and 
wretchedness, either altogether unemployed, or 
eking out a scanty pittance, scarcely sufficient to 
keep soul and body together, or employed in pil- 
fering, or other criminal pursuits, who would 
rejoice in the prospect of being employed in rural 
improvements! 

Now, were some hundreds of such persons’ dis- 
tributed, under proper superintendents, in differ- 
ent parts of the country, to drain a marsh, to 
cultivate a desert, to form new roads, to drive soil 
to sandy or rocky wastes, and to direct rivulets 
and streams of water to flow through such places; 
were small towns and villages, on spacious plans, 
to be reared in such places, and comfortable habi- 
tations for the industrious laborers; were schools 
established for the instruction of the young, and 
churches, and lecture-rooms for the instruction 
of adults in religion, and in every branch of use- 
ful knowledge, what an amount of enjoyment 
might be communicated to thousands of miserable 
creatures, now in a state of penury and degrada- 
tion? and what a beautiful transformation would 
appear on the aspect of “the wilderness, and the 
solitary place,’? now covered with briers and 
thorns, and untrodden by the foot of man! No- 
thing prevents such scenes from being realized, 
but the principle of avarice; and it becomes 
Christians to whom God has granted riches and 
property, seriously to consider, whether they be 
not called upon by the word and providence of 
God, to embark in such undertakings, although, 
instead of making five per cent. for their money, 
they should lose twice that sum in accomplishing 
such designs. The question with a Christian, 
ought not to be, what is the per centage of money 
to be acquired; but what is the per centage of 
happiness that will be gained to mankind, and of 
improvement on the face of nature. Let such 
consider what I say, and “may the Lord give 
them understanding in all things!” 

3. Were covetousness undermined, we might 
soon have institutions established for the intellectual 
and religious instruction of persons of all ranks and 
ages. 

This is a most important consideration—a sub- 
ject the most momentous of any that can engage 
the attention of the Christian, or of members of 
general society. It is a subject, however; which 
has been most uhaccountably overlooked by all 
ranks, and even by professed Christians and phi- 
lanthropists. Innumerable facts which have 
lately come to light, in our own land, abundantly 
prove, that ignorance and crime are almost imsepar- 
ably connected; and the same position is confirmed 
by the experience of almost every other coun- 
try. Notwithstanding the severity and the mul- 
tiplicity of our penal statutes, and the new enact- 
ments which are issued, year after year, against 
erimes, they have multiplied almost in proportion 
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mined is, “is it expedient and requisite that such {to the increase of our 


criminal statutes. [t has 
been calculated, that indie about London alone, 
there are above fifty thousand thieves and pick- 
pockets. And no wonder, when we learn from 
the Report of the “British and Foreign School 
Society”? for 1833, that “in the Metropolis alone, 
there are above 150,000 children growing up to 
manhood without education.’ In Nottingham, 
it is found that more than a thousand children, 
of an age suitable for school, are growing up in 
total ignorance; and, in Herefordshire, out of 
41,000 individuals, only about 24,000, or little 
more than one-half, were able to read. Instead 
of one out of every four attending instruction, it 
is estimated, that throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, there is not above one out of twelve or 
fourteen of the population, at an average, enjoy- 
ing the means of regular instruction; paltry, and 
inefficient, as they generally are. Without a 


thorough intellectual and religious education, uni- 


versally extended, commencing at a very early 
period of life, and continued until manhood, the 
root of crime will never be extirpated; and 
although its branches may be occasionally lopped 
off by the sword of the law, they will always be 
ready to break out in fresh luxuriance. So long 
as the principle of erime, and those affections 
which lead to it, are suffered to remain without 
moral counteraction; human laws, however se- 
vere, will be altogether inefficient, either for eradi- 
cating, or repressing it. 

An efficient education is likewise essentially 
necessary for preparing men to listen with atten- 
tion and intelligence, to the declarations of the 
gospel. For want of that intelligence which edu- 
cation should produce, neither rational nor moral 
arguments make the least impression on the mind. 
We cannot, in many instances, persuade such 
persons to attend a place of worship where Scrip- 
tural instruction is communicated; and when they 
are constrained to enter a religious assembly, 
they are incapable of fixing their attention on 
spiritual subjects, or of understanding and appre- 
ciating the nature and importance of the truths 
delivered; so that the most solemn considerations 
and admonitions produce no more effect in excit- 
ing to repentance and serious reflections, than “a 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

Hence, likewise, the confused and distorted 
conceptions of Divine truth which are entertained 
by many of the regular hearers of the gospel; hence 
the little effect produced on their moral characters, 
and hence the want of holy energy, and of, that 
noble spirit of Christian heroism and generosity, - 
which ought to distinguish every member of a 
religious community. : 

Again, universal education is essential for pre- 
paring the way for the arrival of the predicted mil- 
lennium. Such a period cannot possibly be 
ushered in, until a moral, intellectual, and. reli- 
gious education be universally established, and 
the benefits of it enjoyed by all ranks and condi- 
tions. of men. It is in this and the effects which 
flow from it, that the essence of the millennium 
will chiefly consist. For, at. that period, “all shall 
know Jehovah from the least to the ‘greatest,’’ in 
consequence of which “all the ends of the world 
shall remember and turn to the Lord, and all kin- 
dreds of the nations worship before him.’? 

At present, we have little or nothing that truly 
deserves the name of education. In the system 
of education which has hitherto prevailed in our 
country, almost everything that is interesting to 
a rational and immortal being has been overlook- 
ed and omitted. Words have been substituted in 
place of things; the elements of language instead 
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of the elements of thought; the key of knowledge, 
instead of knowledge itself; Pagan maxims instead 
of Christian principles and precepts; a farrago 
of trash selected from Heathen Orators, Poets, old 
plays, fables, romances, and novels, instead of the 
grand and interesting facts of sacred history, the 
scenes of domestic life, the useful arts and sci- 
ences, the beauties of creation, and the sublime 
and magnificent scenery of the universe. Man 
has been considered rather as a kind of machine, 
than as a rational intelligence, and our systems 
of education have treated, him as if he had been 
little else than a puppet, formed for mechanical 
movements: ‘The idea that he is a being destined 
to future and eternal existence, and that his train- 
ing ought to have a respect to his ultimate desti- 
nation, has been almost entirely overlooked in 
our scholastic arrangements; and the government 
_of the temper and conduct, according to the max- 
ims and precepts of Christianity, has never formed 
a prominent object in our seminaries, either for 
the higher or the lower ranks of society. Beside, 
our scholastic instructions, deficient as they are, 
are not enjoyed by the one-half of our pop 

tion. We, therefore, require a system of educa+ 
tion to be established, commencing at two years 
of age, and continued until twenty, which shall 
communicate to young minds the elements of 


thought, and which ‘shall comprehend all those | 


useful branches of knowledge in which man .is 
interested as a rational and social intelligence, 
and as a candidate for a blessed immortality. Our 
grand object ought now to be, that there shall no 
one of our population who stands in need of in- 
struction, be without the means of education,—so 
that, in the course of another generation, there 
shall not be an ignorant, and. scarcely a vicious 
individual found in our land. 

In order to accomplish such a grand and bene- 


ficent object, we must have infant schools estab- | 


lished for all classes, and throughout every corner 
of the land; schools for the intellectual and reli- 
gious education of the young, from the age of six 
to the age’ of fourteen years; seminaries for in- 
structing apprentices, journeymen, clérks, shop- 
keepers, and other classes of young men and 
women, from the age of fourteen to twenty, or 
upward, accommodated to their conveniency, and 
calculated to convey to them instruction in the 
higher departments of knowledge and religion; 
and colleges for the moral and intellectual training 
of teachers fitted to conduct such institutions. 

These, with similar institutions, and courses 
of lectures on every branch of knowledge, human 
and divine, require to be established in every dis- 
trict throughout the length and breadth of our 
land. 


These are objects not only of vast importance, | 


but which would require for their accomplish- 
ment a vast expense. 


For the island of Great | 


Britain alone, there would require to be establish- | 


ed no less than about sizty thousand seminaries of 


the description to which I allude; every one of | 


which, including an apparatus, museum, and 
everything else which an intellectual seminary 
should contain, would require at least £1200 to 
be devoted to its erection and establishment, which 


would amount to seventy-two millions of British | 


pounds! Great as this sum may appear, it is 
only a mere item, when compared with the hun- 
dreds, or rather Hee J of” millions which, 
during the last century, were spent in the folly 
and madness of warfare. But, by what means 
are such sums to be raised, so long as covetous- 
ness holds its sway, as it has hitherto done, over 
the human mind? Neither governments, com- 
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munities, nor individuals, will come forward to’ 
lend their aid in promoting such objects, until the 
principle of avarice be undermined, and the legi- 
timate use of wealth, on the principles of Christi- 
anity, be generally appreciated. But, were this 
object in some measure effected, and a principle 
of Christian generosity beginning to gain the 
ascendant, there would not be the least difficulty 
in accomplishing everything which has now been 
proposed. We have the means in our power, if 
we have the will to apply them; for there is more 
money spent every year in folly, extravagance, 
and vice, than would be amply sufficient to estab- 
lish every institution requisite for the intellectual, 
moral, and religious instruction of persons of 
every age and sex, and of all ranks of the com- 
munity. And, if they were once established, 
four or five millions annually would be sufficient 
for conducting their operations, and carrying for- 
ward every requisite improvement. And what a 
bright and enlivening prospect would then be 
gradually unfolding to our view! the young rising 
up in wisdom and knowledge, and in favor with 
God and man; useful knowledge and Christian 
principles extending their influence throughout 
all ranks; the principle of crime undermined and 
almost eradicated; property secure from the in- 
roads of the pilferer and depredator; improve- 
ments of every description carried forward with 
alacrity and vigor; and harmony and order in- 
troduced into every department of the moral 
world. 

All these and similar effects would undoubtedly 

be accomplished, in a greater’or less degree, were 
we now to concentrate all our physical and men- 
tal energies on such objects, and consecrate a fair 
proportion of our wealth toward their accom- 
plishment. It is by sueh means, we may rest 
assured, that God will accomplish his eternal pur- 
poses, and the predictions of his word in reference 
to that period when “ the glory of Jehovah shall 
be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together,” 
and ‘‘ when all shall know him from the least to 
the greatest.” 
_ 4, The progress of science and art would be pro- 
moted, were covetousness counteracted, and a 
|spirit of generosity diffusing itself throughout 
society. : 

The progress of the sciences and arts has gene- 
rally kept pace with the progress of Christianity. 
They are intimately connected with religion, and 
have been instrumental in its propagation and ex- 
tension. Without the aid of printing, the revela- 
tions of heaven could never have been so exten- 
sively circulated as they now are, by the millions 
of Bibles, and other books on theology, that have 
issued from the press. Without the mariner’s 
compass, and the art of navigation, we could 
never have visited the “isles afar off” in the 
midst of the ocean, to communicate to their be- 
nighted inhabitants the knowledge of salvation. 
Without a knowledge of the globular form of the 
earth, which science has demonstrated, many re- 
gions of our world could never have been explor- 
ed, and we should have remained in ignorance of 
America, Australasia, and many other countries 
with which we now regularly correspond. With- 
out a knowledge of this fact, and of the extent of 
the earth’s diameter, we could not have measured 
the distances and magnitudes of the heavenly 
bodies; and, without the use of the telescope, we 
could never have explored the magnificent scenes 
of the universe which it has laid open to view, 
and consequently could never have formed such 
enlarged conceptions, as we can now do, of the 
attributes and operations of the Creator. 
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It is, therefore, of importance, in a religious 
point of view, that science and art should be im- 
proved, and carried forward toward perfection. 
for the more minutely the wonders of nature are 
explored, the more. distinctly do we perceive the 
traces of Infinite wisdom and intelligence, and 
the boundless power and goodness of Him “ whose 
kingdom ruleth over all.”” In proportion, too, to 
the extent and accuracy of our views of the sys- 
tem of creation, shall we be enabled to perceiye 
the general harmony which subsists between the 
operations of God in the visible universe, and the 
revelations of his word. 

And, as art has, shitherto, facilitated the pro- 
gress of the Gospel, and the extension of Christi- 
anity to distant lands, so we have reason to be- 
lieve, that it will contribute still more extensively 
to its propagation in future ages, than it has ever 
yet done in the ages that are past. Great im- 
provements are still required, both as to the safety 
and the rapidity of our modes of conveyance, 
from one place to another, whether by sea or land. 
Ships require to be constructed on improved 
plans, less liable to be endangered by the billows 
of the deep, er even when striking against a shoal, 
and from the recent progress of invention, it is 
not unlikely that contrivances may be suggest- 
ed for impelling them across the ocean with a 
greater degree of velocity than has hitherto been 
attained, and which may enable them to glide, 
with more safety, through the foaming billows. 
Locomotive engines, by land, may be brought to 
a still greater degree of perfection; and even 
balloons may be cénstructed with apparatus ade- 
quate to conduct them, in any direction, through 
the regions of the atmosphere. Agricultural in- 
struments may be contrived for facilitating rural 
operations and the cultivation of the soil; and 
new inventions brought to light for the quick 
performance of all kinds of labor, so that the 
laboring classes may, ere long, have abundant 
leisure for the enjoyment of the bounties of the 
Creator, and for storing their minds with all kinds 
of knowledge, both human and divine. Our 
knowledge of the powers of nature, and of the 
functions of the animal system, may be so in- 
creased as to enable us to prevent diseases of every 
description; and instruments or contrivances of 
various kinds may be invented to ward off those 
disasters and fatal effects, which now so frequently 
flow from the operations of lightning, noxious 
gases, storms, and tempests, and other agents in 
the system of nature, which have so frequently 
been the cause of many accidents and calamities. 

Now, it might easily be shown, that all such 
improvements in science and art, are intimately 
connected with religion, and have a bearing upon 
the happiness of man, and upon the propaga- 
tion, and the universal establishment of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world. But, without money, 
such improvements cannot be effected. Many 
persons of genius, who have hit upon useful 
inventions, have been obliged to drop the pro- 
secution of their plans, when they were nearly 
ripe for execution, for want of pecuniary means 
to carry them into effect. And, in numerous in- 
stances, when a model, or small machine has been 
constructed to illustrate the operation of a certain 
principle or theory, the want of money or patron- 
age has prevented its being exhibited on a large 
scale, so as to demonstrate its practical utility; 
and all the labor, anxiety, and expense, previously 
incurred, have been wasted to no purpose.* But 

* A scientific gentleman, of very limited income, had, for 
soveral years, devoted a considerable portion of his time in 
experiments, tending to prove, that a beautiful and perma. 
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if avarice were transformed into generosity, and 
generosity directed to patronize and assist schemes 
which are praiseworthy, and of practical utility, 
many useful contrivances, which are now in em- 
bryo, might soon be brought to perfection, and 
rendered subservient to the good of mankind. 

Those who are possessed of wealth, have it not 
only in their power to patronize persevering 
genius, but to establish lectures on science, and 
every branch of useful knowledge; to build lec- 
tagerooms to provide apparatus, to erect observa- 
‘tories, to found museums in towns, villages, and 
all parts of the country; and, in proportion as 
science is extended, and the number of rational 
inquirers and experimenters is increased, may we 
expect, that new facts will be elicited from the 
system of nature, and new inventions brought to 
light for the improvement of the social state of 
mankind. The sums wasted in extravagance and 
luxury, in gambling, horse-racing, and hounding, 
or hoarded for the purpose of gratifying a covet- 
ous propensity; might, when applied in this way, 
draw forth the latent sparks of genius, and prove 

owerful stimulus to inventions and enterprises, 
which might contribute to the advancement of 
society, and to the counteraction both of physical 
and moral evil. 

5. The progress of Christianity through the world 
would be rapidly promoted, were the inordinate love 
of wealth thoroughly subdued. 

It is evident, from the general tenor of the 
Scriptures, and particularly from the writings of 
the prophets, that the blessings of salvation are 
intended to be enjoyed by all the nations of the 
world. “It is a light thing’’ (saith God, when 
addressing Messiah), “that thou shouldst be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to re- 
store the preserved of Israel; £ will also give thee 
for-a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my 
salvation to the ends of the earth.’ Hence, it was 
among the last instructions that Christ delivered 
to the apostles, and to all their successors in their 
name: ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature; and lo, lam with you 
alway, even to the end of the world.’’? Notwith- 
standing the lapse of 1800 years since this com- 
mission was given to the followers of the Re- 
deemer, it has only been very partially fulfilled. 
Darkness still covers the greater part of the earth, 
and gross darkness the people. The greater por- 
tion of the vast continents of Asia and Africa, a 
great proportion of America, and even of the 
southern parts of Europe; almost the whole of 
Australasia, the immense. islands of Borneo, Su- 
matra, Madagascar, the Kuriles, Japan, and hun- 
dreds of other islands, inhabited by millions of 
human beings, still lie within the confines of Pa- 
gan darkness, where scarcely a ray of Divine 





nent light may be obtained from electricity, and bas already 
exhibited an apparatus and experiments on a smal) scale, 
which prove, that the object intended is likely to be effect- 
ed, could funds be procured to encourage the ingenious and 
persevering inventor, and enable him to go forward with his 
experiments on a larger scale. A nobleman in the neigh- 
borhood, distinguished for his ‘liberal politics,” lately paid 
a visit to the inventor, and was gratified in witnessing some 
of the experiments. He told him to persevere, and if the 
plan succeeded, as was expected, he would have his man- 
sion illuminated by this electrical light. But although he 
must have known that the inventor’s income was extremely 
limited, and that he must have denied himself most of the 
comforts of life, from having laid out so much expense in 
prpancting his experiments, he never thought of saying to 
him, “I'll give you a hundred guineas to enable you to per- 
fect your invention, and to bring it forth for the good of man- 
kind;” although he could well afford it, and has, doubtless, 
Spent ten times that sum for a worse purpose. Such, how- 
ever, is the conduct of avarice, combined with indifference 
to the promotion of the good of society. 
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light has yet penetrated “to guide” their benighited 
inhabitants “in the way of peace.’ Even in 
those nations where the religion of Jesus is known 
and established, the inhabitants are not yet half 
christianized, and multitudes “are perishing for 
lack of knowledge,’’ even where the sound of 
the gospel is heard, and its light shining around 
them, for want of proper instruction to arouse 
their attention. : 

To fulfill the commission of Christ, and to bi ‘ing 
into effect the purposes of God in the conveion 
of the nations, will therefore require vast and long- 
continued exertions. If our future movements be 
as slow, and our energies as feeble as they have 
been for 300 years past, we could not expect to 
behold:the glory of the millennium until after the 
lapse of two thousand years. Yet it is in our 
power, as agents under the guidance of the Divine 
spirit, to hasten the approach of the blissful era, 
within little more than half a century, if we, at 
this moment, arouse ourselves from apathy and 
spiritual slumber, and bring forth all the treasures 
at our command to carry forward the enterprise. 
But without wealth, and that, too, to a vast 
amount, nothing of any great importance can be 
achieved. If the principle of covetousness shall 
still hold possession of the soul, as it has done for 
ages past, and if even Christians will entrammel 
themselves in the cords of. avarice, and refuse to 
come forward with that noble generosity which 
becomes their character, and lay down their 
wealth “at the feet’’ of the messengers of salva- 
tion, as was done on the day of Pentecost, our 
hopes of the speedy conversion of the world will 
be miserably disappointed... : 

W hat is all that has been done hitherto, in pro- 
pagating the gospel, compared with what might 
have been done, had we been deeply impressed 
with the wmportance of such enterprises, and acted 
in the character of devoted servants of the Re- 
deemer, “ who count all things but loss,” in com- 
parison of the interests of his kingdom? All that 
has hitherto been raised for missionary purposes 
within the last twenty years (and it is chiefly 
within this period that such enterprises have been 
in operation), is little more than two or three. mil- 
lions of pounds, when at least five times sucha 
sum might have been raised every year, had we 
been animated with anything like the spirit and 
the holy zeal of the, primitive Christians. This 
is evident from what has been stated in the pre- 
ceeding chapter. Were, thousands of Christians, 
on whom God has bestowed property and riches, 
to consecrate—not the whole of their estates, as 
was done at the period alluded to—but only the 
one-half, what immense sums for rearing the 
spiritual temple might speedily be raised! And 
such sums are almost indispensably requisite. We 
have a work of immense extent and importance 
to accomplish. We require thousands, and ten 
thousands of preachers, missionaries, catechists, 
linguists, translators, schoolmasters, lecturers, and 
other laborers, to be trained for their respective 
departments of sacred labor. We require them 
to be more thoroughly trained than they have ever 
yet been for the services to which they are de- 
voted. It is not enough that a missionary, of 
any description, be a man of piety, though this 
qualification is essentially requisite. He should, 
if possible, be a man of ania knowledge, 
haying his mind richly imbi€ed “with all the infor- 
mation he can acquire on sacred and civil history, 
mythology, science and art, and the system of 
nature, in all its departments; for he will find 
abundant scope for all his acquirements, wherever 
he may labor in the heathen world, and particu- 
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larly among those tribes that have made certain 
advances toward a state of civilization. From 
such sources, he must occasionally draw his illus- 
trations of Divine subjects, and his proofs of the 
facts and doctrines of revelation; and endeavor 
to make general knowledge on every useful sub- 


ject, go hand in hand with his expositions of the 


Christian system. In particular, he should be 
thoroughly acquainted both with the theory- and 
practice of the most efficient modes of intellectual 
and moral instruction, to which I lately alluded; 
in order that he may seize on the: foes 
nities of imbuing the minds of the young with 
general knowledge, and with the facts and princi- 
ples of religion. I am fully convinced that far 
more converts will be made from among the hea- 
then, by the early and judicious instruction. of 
the young, than by preaching to the adult popula- 
tion, though both plans should be attended to,-and 
gohand in hand. By arranging a judicious system 
of education for the young, we may strike at the 
root of those heathenish opinions, practices, and 
prejudices, which have so powerful an influence 
over adults in preventing the reception of Divine 
truth; and have it in “Mar power to prepare the 
youthful mind for listening with attention to the 
truths and historical details of Christianity, when 
they arrive at riper years. Such seminaries 
would undoubtedly prove “ nursing mothers” to 
the chureh, from which the greater part of the 
young would come forth to consecrate themselves 
to the service of the Redeemer, and to the promo- 
tion of the prosperity of his kingdom. 

Now, in order to accomplish such objects, we 
require colleges to be founded, and professors ap- 


pointed for instructing students and intended 


missionaries, in all those branches of knowledge 
with which they ought to be acquainted. We re- 
quire, as their instructors, men of general infor- 
mation, of talent.and piety, who will render their 
lectures and other instructions, as popular and 
perspicuous as possible; and who, on every branch 
of science, will point out the moral and religious 
purposes to which it may be applied, and direct 
their students to render every department of hu- 
man knowledge subservient. to the interests of 
Christianity. We require, that our missionaries 
be possessed of vigorous mental powers, and that 
they be instructed in the best modes of infant edu- 
cation, and that they actually practice as teachers 
of such institutions, as well asin conducting those 
of a higher order, that they may be quite familiar 
with all the details connected with such semi- 
naries, and be competent to superintend them 
wherever they can be established in heathen coun- 
tries. We require that they should have a com- 
petent acquaintance with the construction of the 
instruments connected with science, and modern 
improvements, and the manner of applying them 
to practical purposes, so that they may be enabled 
to explain and exhibit them in the. countries 
whither they are sent, and to introduce among 
their. inhabitants whatever may tend to gratify a 
rational curiosity, or to promote their physical 
comfort. For all such. purposes, funds to a con- 
siderable extent are required, for creating semina- 
ries—for salaries to professors—for supporting 
students—for sending out, missionaries—for sup- 
porting them for aseason—for apparatus for infant- 
schools and other seminaries—for books on gene- 
ral knowledge, and the instruments. connected 
with science, husbandry, and the mechanical arts. 
And whence are funds to be supplied if the spirit 
of covetousness is not counteracted and subdued? 

We have, hitherto, been parsimonious in the 
extreme, in our contributions for missionary pur- 
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poses, and we have been almost equally parsimo; 
nious in the training and preparation required for 


our missionaries, and in the equipment and en*. 


couragement afforded them. We ought to serve 
God, in all cases, and in this in particular, “ with 
our best;?? with the highest talents, and the 
greatest measure of acquired knowledge we can 
command; and with all the auxiliaries for facili- 
tating the work in view, which Christian wisdom 
can devise; and then we may go forth with confi- 
dence, trusting in Him “who hath the residue o 
the spirit,’ that he will render our endeavors, 
when conducted with wisdom, successful for pro- 
moting the extension of his spiritual kingdom. 
Let Christians, then, seriously ponder on this sub- 
ject, and consider whether there be not an urgent 
call addressed to them in the providence of God, 
to awake from their slumbers, and come forth 
with their treasures, in a far more liberal manner 
than they have ever yet done, to assist in rearing 
the spiritual temple of Jehovah. 

Some years.ago, I was conversing with a shrewd 
and intelligent gentleman on the subject of mis- 
sionary operations, whoseemed to think that there 
was too much fuss and bustle about such enter- 
prises, when so much is required to be done at 
home with the money expended on such. objects. 
“I do not think,” he said, “ that the heathen are 
in so wretched and dangerous a state as many of 
our religionists represent, and would have us be- 
lieve;—but, if I really thought, that they were 
perishing for lack of knowledge, and exposed to 
everlasting misery on this account, and if preach- 
ing the gospel to them would prevent their de- 
struction—then I admit, that we all ought either 
to embark as missionaries, or sell the greater part 
of our property in order to send messengers for 
their «deliverance. We ought even to sell all that 
we have, to our last coat, if such an object might 
thereby be accomplished”? And does not every 
Christian, at least theoretically, admit that the 
heathen nations are in a dangerous situation, as 
here supposed, and exposed to misery in the life to 
come?, Whatever opinions we may form of the 
salvable state of any small portion of the Pagan 
world, it is a fact, that the great majority of hea- 
thens, by the malignant passions and ferocious 
tempers they display, appear altogether wnfitted 
and unprepared for the enjoyments of the celestial 
world; and consequently, cannot in such a state, 
be admitted into the mansions of bliss, and if their 
existence be prolonged, when they pass from this 
earthly scene, it must of necessity be an existence 
connected with misery. It must, therefore, be an 
object of the greatest moment to embark in an un- 
dertaking which has for its grand aim, to enlighten 
“the people who are sitting in darkness and the 
shadow of death, to guide their feet in the way of 
peace,’’ and to prepare them for glory and im- 
mortality. And although we were “to sell the 
half of our goods,” and devote it to such objects, 
we should do no more than the importance and 
the eternal consequences of such enterprises evi- 
dently require. 


There is now a call, and an urgent call, from | 


tribes and nations in every quarter of the globe, 
to send to them the messengers of peace and sal- 
vation. The wilderness and the solitary places, 
the isles and the inhabitants thereofvare lifting up 
their voices”’ from afar to the people of Britain 
and America, to send to them the revelations of 
heaven, and missionaries to expound them. India 
alone, at this moment, requires at least a thousand 
enlightened and devoted men to sow the seed of 
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streams of salvation. Ethiopia is beginning to 
stretch out hands to God, and many of her 
sable sons are low waiting for his salvation, and 
hailing the arrival of the messengers of peace. 
The inhabitants of the frozen regions of Green- 
land, Labrador, and Siberia, are imploring Divine 
instruction from Christian nations, and thousands 
of Negroes under the scorching suns of the West 
Indies, are ardently longing to be furnished with 
copies of the hook of God. The Chinese are now 
being to EA after the Oracles of heaven, 
and ‘the arts and sciences of Christian nations. 
Even from “the ends of the earth,’ from the dis- 
tant barbarous isles of the Pacific, the cry is now 
heard in our land, “Britons, come over and help 
us!”? Their inhabitants are trembling lest the 
messenger of death should seize them, before the 
ships that convey British missionaries ‘appear in 
their horizon, and lest a sufficient number should 
not arrive. They are “lifting up their voices 
from their rocks, and shouting from the tops of 
their mountains,” in expectation of the heralds of 
the prince of peace, and are ready to receive them 
with open arms. And will Christians; who pro- 
fess to be infinitely indebted to the Redeemer who 
purchased them with his blood—who profess to 
regard Satvation as of all things the most. de- 
sirable and momentous, and who would tremble at 


the thought of the possibility of their own eternal 


destruction—will Christians, to whom God has 
given wealth, suffer their minds to be so governed 
by the ““mammon of unrighteousness,” that they 
will refuse to bring forth their treasures at his 
call, as the means of “delivering those who are 
ready to perish,’’ and rescuing their souls from 
destruction? If so, where is their love to the 
Saviour? where is their benevolence toward men? 
where is their belief of the importance of eternal 
realities? and where is the evidence they give that 


j they ought to be distinguished by the Christian 


name? 

O! into what a blissful scene might this ruin of 
a world yet be transformed, were covetousness 
thoroughly subdued, and were only those who 
profess to be Christians, to come forth with un- 
animity, and lay down their superfluous treasures 
at the foot of the cross! In the short space of 
little more than half a century to come, we might 
behold celestial light diffusing its radiance over 
the most distant and benighted regions of the 
globe; the idols of the nations abolished; the 
savage raised to the dignity of his moral and in- 
tellectual nature, and his mind adorned with the 
beauties. of holiness; the instruments of warfare 
broken to shivers, and peace shedding its benign 
influence over the world; temples erected in every 
land for the worship of the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; the minds of the young irra- 
diated with Divine knowledge, and rising up in 
wisdom, and in favor with God and man; the 
ptinciple of crime extirpated, and poverty and 
wretchedness banished from the earth; the moral 
wilderness of the heathen world.cultivated and 
adorned with every heavenly virtue and grace; 
the wastes and wilds of the globe transformed inte 
fertile regions, and arrayed in all the beauties of 
Kden; the hatred and jealousy of nations, changed 


| into benevolence, and a friendly and harmonious 


intercourse established between all the tribes and 
families of the earth! 

And is not the prospect of the mere possibility 
of accomplishing such objects, sufficient to quicken 
every Christian activity and to draw forth every 
generous emotion? more especially when we con- 


the Divine word, and to refresh the spiritual wil- | sider that such events are predicted in the records 
derness of that vast heathen territory with the! of ancient prophesy; that the cortainty of their 
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being realized is confirmed by the declaration 
and the oath of God; and that the energies of the 
Divine Spirit are promised to company our 
endeavors and to secure their ultimate success? 
Let us then, arise and “shake ourselves from 
the dust ’—from the dust of carnal maxims and 
worldly views; and be “strong in the Lord, and 
in the power of his might.” “For as the rain 
cometh down and the snow from heaven, and re- 
turneth not thither, but watereth»the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, so (saith Jeh 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth; it shall not return unto me Void, but it 
shall accomplish that'which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” “T have 
sworn by myself, the word is gone’ out of my 
mouth in righteousness and shall not return, that 
‘unto me every knee shall bow and every tongue shall 
swear. Yor Zion’s sake I will not hold my peace, 
until the righteousness thereof go forth as bright- 
ness, aud the salvation thereof as a lamp that 
burneth. And the Gentiles shall see thy right- 
eousness and all kings thy glory. For, behold I 
create new heavens and a new earth, * and the 
former shall not be remembered nor come to 
mind. But, be ye glad and rejoice forever in 
that which I create; for, behold, I create Jerusa- 
lem a rejoicing; and her people a joy. And there 
shall be nothing to hurt, or destroy in all my holy 
mountain, saith the Lord.” + 

6. We might expect the srrepy arrival of the mil- 
lennial era, were a spirit of Christian generosity 
universally to prevail. 

To this topic I have already had occasion to 
allude, particularly in the preceding section, and I 
shall therefore offer only a.few additional remarks. 

That a period is about to arrive when the phy- 
sical and moral condition of the human race, is to 
be greatly meliorated, when the ignorance ‘and 
idolatry of the heathen world are to be abolished, 
and when Divine truth shall extend its influence 
over all nations, is clearly predicted in’ the writ- 
ings of the Jewish prophets. In these writings 
it is declared, that “the glory of Jehovah shall 
be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together”— 
that “all the ends of the earth shall remember 
and turn to the Lord’’—that “the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord”’—that “ Jehovah 
shall make bare his holy arm in the eyes of all 
the nations, and all the ends of the earth shall see 
the salvation of our God’’—that “the heathen 
shall be given to the Redeemer for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his pos- 
session ’’—that “all kings shall fall down before 
him, all nations serve him, and the whole earth 
be filled with his glory.” : 

Predictions of this description, run through 
most parts of the inspired writings, and are em- 
bodied in numerous passages which we are apt to 
overlook, particularly in the Book of Psalms. 
All the calls, or commands to praise God, which 
are’ addressed to the inhabitants of the world at 
large, may be considered as including predictions 
of such events; as in the following and similar 
passages: “ Make a joyful noise to the Lord all 
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* The ‘‘new heavens and new earth ” here mentioned, 
evidently denote the renovation of the physical, moral, and 
spiritual world, at the period when the gospel shall be uni- 
versally extended, by which, 2 ssifange, in these respects, 
will be effected, which, in prophetic language, may be very 
properly compared to a new creation, on account of the 
contrast it will exhibit to the state of the world in preceding 
ages. That the passage does not refer to the period of the 
resurrection, appears from what is stated in the sequel of 
this chapter. Isaiah Ixy. ft 

+ Isaiah lv. 10, 11; xlv. 23; Ixii, 1, 23 Ixv. 17, 18, 25. 
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the earth, make a loud noise, and sing praise.” 
“Sing unto the Lord a new song, sing unto the 
pLord all the earth. Worship the Lord in. the 
beauty of holiness, fear before him all the earth. 
Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth, O sing 
praises to Jehovah.””’ “O praise the Lord all ye 
nations, praise him all ye people,” &c. 

And, since God has given a universal call to all 

people to engage in his service, we may rest as- 
sured, that this call will, at some future period, be 
universally responded to by the inhabitants of 
every clime. For the-word which has proceeded 
out of the mouth’ of Jehovah, shall not return to 
| him void, but shall accomplish the purposes of 
his will. “His counsel shall stand, and he will 
do all his pleasure.” In accordance with such 
calls, we find likewise, in the Book of Psalms, 
| many positive declarations on this subject. «All 
the earth shall worship ‘thee, they shail sing to thy 
|name.” «The people shall praise thee, O God, 
all the people shall praise thee. God shall bless 
us, the fields shall yield their increase, and all’ the 
ends of the earth shall fear him.” The heathen 
shall fear the name of the Lord, and all the kings 
of the earth thy glory.” * All nations whom thou 
hast made, shall come and worship before thee, O 
Lord, and shall glorify thy name.” ‘All the 
kings ‘of the earth shall praise the Lord, when 
they hear the words of thy mouth.” “From the 
rising of the sun to the going down of the same, 
God’s name is to be praised.” “Kings of the 
earth and all people, princes and all judges of ‘the 
earth, both young men and maidens, old men and 
children, shall praise the name of the Lord; for 
his name alone is excellent, and his glory is above 
the earth and heavens.’? Our duty, in reference 
to the promotion of such events, is likewise plain- 
ly declared. “O bless our God, ye people, and 
make the voice of his praise to be heard.” “ De- 
clare his glory ‘among the heathen; his wonders 
among all people.” “Thy saints shall speak of the 
glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power, to 
make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, and 
the glorious majesty of his kingdom.” 

The abové passages, although there were no 
others recorded in the book of God, on this sub- 
ject,—clearly point to a period, when the moral 
state of the world shall be regenerated, when per- 
sons of all ranks shall do homage to the Redeemer, 
and when the light of Divine’truth shall shed its 
radiance on every land. It is of importance that 
a clear conviction of the certainty of such events 
should be deeply impressed upon the mind of 
every professor of religion; as some who call 
themselves Christians, have not only insinuated, 
but openly declared, that the state of the world 
will never be much better than it is; and, conse- 
quently, that we need give ourselves little trouble 
in making-exertions for the regeneration of so- 
ciety—which is just, in other words, an apology 
for indulgence in covetousness. But nothing, I 
presume, can be more decisive, in reference to the 
approach of the millennial era, than the passages 
we have now quoted, if the word of God is not to 
be deemed fallacious. 

This period, we trust, is now fast approaching, 
and our duty in reference to it, is clearly pointed 
out! “declare his glory among the heathen, 
and his wonders among all people. Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make straight in the de- 
sert a highway for our God. O thou that bringest 
good tidings to Zion, lift up thy voice with strength; 
| lift it up, be not afraid; say unto the cities of Ju- 
dah,’’ and to the tribes of the heathen, “behold 
your God.”” While we engage in our duty in re- 
ference to such events, we have full assurance of: 
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direction and support from Him, who is the moral 
governor of the world, and the Supreme disposer 
of events. When it is declared that ‘all the ends’ 
of the earth shall ‘turn to the Lord, and all kin- 
dreds of the nations worship before him’’—it is 
added, “for the kingdom is the Lord’s, and He is 
the Governor among the nations.’ And, conse- | 
quently, he can remove every obstruction out of 
the way, and arrange every-event in such a man- 
ner as to facilitate the progress of Divine truth 
through the world, until, “the everlasting gospe 
shall be»preached to them that dwell upon the 
earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people.” 

The only thing to. be determined, is, whether 
that renovated and happy state of the world, 
which we call the millennium, shall be introduced 
by some astonishing, miracles, such as happened 
at the creation, and the deluge} or, by the agency 
of Christian men under the influence of the Di- 
vine spirit, devoting all their talents, energies, and 
treasures, to the accomplishment of this object. 
For the former supposition, I know no arguments 
grounded either on reason, or the dictates of reve- 
lation. ’ 

To suppose the Almighty, to interpose by such 
miracles to accomplish such events, would be 
contrary to everything we know. of the princi- 
ples of the Divine government, or of its opera- 
tions during the lapse of more than four thousand 
years. At the introduction, indeed, of the New 
Testament economy, miracles were wrought by 
Jesus Christ, to demonstrate to the world his Mes- 
siahship, and a similar power was conferred on 
his Apostles, to convince their hearers, wherever 
they traveled, that they were the messengers of 
heaven, and that they had authority for the truths 
they declared. But no miraculous change was 
effected in the general order, either of the physi- 
eal or the moral world. It might be asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that, throughout 
the whole train of the Divine dispensations to- 
ward our world, there was never a miracle per- 
formed to accomplish any object, when that object 
could have been effected in consistency with the estab- 
lished laws of nature. — 

Now, men, “as workers together with God,’’ 
are adequate to accomplish all that is predicted 
respecting the happiness and glory of the millen- 
nial era, provided they arouse, themselves to holy 
energy and activity, and are wiILLING. to consecrate 
their mental powers, and their worldly riches to the 
promotion of this noble object. Beside, were the 
millennium to be introduced by a sudden miracle, 
it would deprive the saints of God, both of tha 
honor which will be conferred upon them, in being 
instrumental in preparing the way for its arri- 
val, and of the happiness they will feel in behold- 
ing the Divine plans gradually accomplishing, and 
their own exertions crowned with success. 

For, since the physical and moral state of the 
world has been deranged by the sin of man, and 
since God in his mercy has deter:nined to effect 
its regeneration, it ought to be considered as a 
high honor conferred upon his people, that he has 
been pleased to select them as agents in accom- 
plishing his benevolent designs; and all who are 
“right hearted men,’’ will enroll themselves in 
the service of the Redeemer, as Christian heroes, 
to increase the number of his subjects, and to ex- 
tend his kingdom over the world; and to this ser- 
vice, they will account it their greatest happiness 
to devote all their wealth and treasures. ‘ This 
honor have all the saints;” and it is to be hoped, 
they will now come forward, with cheerfulness, 
and alacrity, in numerous bands, casting their 
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treasures at his feet, “and give him no rest until 
he establish, and until he make Jerusalem a praise 
in the earth.” ere ae 

If, then, it be admitted, that the millennium 
will be ushered in by the exertions.of the friends 
of the Redeemer, in conjunction with the agency 
of the Spirit of God; the most energetic means 
ought now to be employed, and with unremitting 
activity, in order to accomplish this desirable end. 
And, as those means involve a consecration of a 

a portion of. wealth than has ever yet 
been devoted to the service of God, the principle 
of covetousness, in all the shapes it assumes, must 
be almost completely extirpated, and new princi- 
ples acted upon, in relation to the appropriation 
of riches, before we can expect to behold those ar- 
rangements going forward, which are requisite to 
bring about \this “consummation so devoutly to 
be wished.” Christians may wish, and hope, and 
pray with apparent fervor, for the coming of the 
kingdom of Christ, and the glory ,of the latter 
days—they may profess to celebrate his death, to 
celebrate his praise, and may make a great stir 
and bustle about adhering to his cause and testi- 
mony; but unless they put their hands in their 
pockets to supply the means requisite for accom- 
plishing the benevolent purposes of God, our ex- 
pectations of the near arrival of the millennium 
will be frustrated; and their conduct can be con- 
sidered as only a mockery of God, while, under 
profession of serving him, “their hearts are still 
going after their covetousness.” 

The arrangements requisite for preparing the 
way for the approach of. the millennium, have al- 
ready been stated in the preceding sections. 

Abundant provision requires to. be made to pro- 
mote the external comfort of the poor, and other 
ranks of society; many physical evils require to 
be remedied; improvements of every description 
carried forward; the wastes and deserts of the 
earth, cultivated and adorned; old cities and 
towns cleared of every nuisance; and new towns 
and villages erected on spacious and, improved 
plans, adapted to health, cheerfulness, and com- 
fort. Seminaries require to be established for the 
instruction of all ranks, in every department of 
knowledge, connected with the life that now is, 
and the life to come, without which the founda- 
tions of the millennial state cannot be laid. All 
the useful arts and sciences must be promoted and 
carried toward perfection, as auxiliaries to the ex- 
tension of the gospel and the renovation of the 
world. Missionary enterprises must be carried on 
with more vigor, and on a scale far more exten- 
sive than they have ever yet been, before we can 
expect to behold the dawnings of the millennial 
glory. 

Tn order to accomplish such objects, it is evi- 
dent, that vast resources of wealth are absolutely 
requisite; resources a hundred times greater than 
have hitherto been consecrated to the service of 
God, and the benefit of man. But,I have already 
shown, that we have wealth adequate to every 
purpose now suggested, if we choose to employ it 
in such achievements. Instead of a quarter of a 
million, we might raise fifty, or even a hundred 
millions of pounds annually, to promote the ex- 
tension of the Messiah’s kingdom, the improve- 
ment of society, and the regeneration of the 
world. And, while such sums are raised, and em- 
ployed in such operations, no want of real com- 
fort would be felt, but on the contrary, a degree 
of rational and sensitive enjoyment, far superior 
to what has ever been experienced in the world. 

It was lately stated, in some of our periodicals, 
that there are in and about London, about two or 
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three hundred individuals, whose fortunes, com- 
bined, would be nearly sufficient to pay off the 
whole of our National debt, new amounting to 
above £800,000,000. What wouid the half, or 
even the tenth part of such wealth not accom- 
plish, were it applied in consistency with the dic- 
tates of réason and religion? But where do we 


ever find such an appropriation of such abundant’ 


riches? Is it nota proof, or something approxi- 
mating to it, that we might be characterized 
ratheg as a nation of atheists and infidels, than as 
a nation of Christians, when so little of our na- 
tional wealth flows into Christian and philanthro- 
pic channels? Let us no longer boast of Britain 
being by way of eminence a Christian land, until 
we display more Christian principle in our ac- 
tions, and a more noble spirit of Christian libe- 
rality than we have done for ages past. If we 
wish to lay claim to this sacred name, let us show 
by our Christian virtues; our Christian genero- 
sity, and our heavenly aims, that we are entitled 
to this distinguished appellation. 

For raising such contributions as those o which 
I allude—I, in the meantime, look to Christians 
alone, and not to nations or communities, that 
have assumed that name. As for those who are 
governed by carnal maxims, and the fashion of 
the world, we might as soon attempt to control 
the laws of nature, or to reason with the tornado, 
or the whirlwind, as to expest that any argu- 
ments, however powerful, will make the least im- 
pression on their hearts, or induce them to alter 
the conduct they have hitherto pursued. 

But, I trust, that amidst all the apathy that pre- 
vails in regard to this subject, there are still many 
thousands in our land, who only require to have 
their duty clearly set before them, in order to ex- 
cite them to the noblest displays of Christian 
beneficence. And, if they were once aroused to 
devote their wealth to the cause of the Redeemer, 
and to come boldly forward as Christian heroes, 
in the face of the world, « counting all things but 
loss,” in comparison of the prosperity and exten- 
sion of Messiah’s kingdom—their example, I doubt 
not, would prove a powerful stimulus to thou- 
sands of Christians in other parts of the world, to 
embark in the same glorious undertaking. ; 

It is strange, it is passing strange—it is passing 
wonderful! that Christians should have’ been so 
long sunk into a state of apathy on such a sub- 
ject, and that they should never yet have come 
forward with treasures corresponding to their 
high and heavenly character, and to the greatness 
of the work they are called upon to achieve.— 
Had God commanded us to forsake houses and 
lands, and friends, and country—to sell all that 
we have, and to devote it to his service, and to 
depend every day for our sustenance on whatever 
his providence might supply, it would have been 
our duty cheerfully to have acquiesced in such an 
arrangement, in gratitude for the spiritual bene- 
fits he had conferred; “for the sufferings of the 
present time are not to be compared’’ with the 
glories of futurity. But when he requires from 
us only the superfluities of our wealth, which are 
not essential to our comfort, and which are gene- 
rally devoted to “the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life,’? why should we hesitate a moment 
to devote all we can spare from moderate personal 
enjoyment, to the service of the Most High? Is 
it consistent with a man’s“eing a Christian, in 
deed, and in truth, to hesitate for any length of 
time on this subject?) Were Christ now to de- 
mand of wealthy Christians what he once de- 
manded of the young man who came to inquire 
the way to eternal life, “ Go sell all that thou hast 
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and give to the poor, and come and take up thy 
cross and follow mé,’’ how would many of them 
reply to such an injunction? We are in the habit 
of condemning the choice of this rich man, in hay- 
ing his heart so much glued to the world, and in 
preferring temporal enjoyments to eternal realities. 

ut, let me ask, how many British professing 
Christians, were the same requisition addressed to 
them, would act in a different manner? And, if 
there be any who can lay their hands upon their 
hearts, and say, as in the presence of God, that 
they would be. willing “to forsake all?? at his 
command, lét them now come forth, in the face 
of the church and the world, and consecrate ‘to 
the service of the Redeemer, all that they can 
possibly spare in consistency with rational enjoy- 
ment. 

Let none imagine that the views now stated are 
utopian, or inconsistent with reason or revelation. 
To accomplish every object which has ‘been ad- 
verted to, we require nothing more than the facul- 
ties, and the wealth which now exist in society — 
The only desideratum lies in the human will. 
Will men come forward with all their energies 
and riches in this glorious cause?’ Secure the co- 
operations of the human will, and I should have 
no fear of the grand result, nor of any arguments 
that could be brought forward to show its imprac- 
ticability. I defy any believer in revelation to 
prove that the grand objects alluded to are imprac- 
ticable. Is it impracticable to cultivate barren 
wastes, and to turn the wilderness into fruitful 
fields? Have not Britain and the Eastern States 
of America been cleared of their ancient forests, 
and been transformed into gardens and cultivated 
plains? and where savages once roamed among 
caves and thickets, are there not splendid cities, 
palaces, temples, and seats of learning every- 
where to be seen? Is it impracticable to arrange 
and establish a system of moral and intellectual 
instruction for all ranks of men? Are there not 
thousands of séminaries, both in Europe and 
America, and millions receiving instruction at 
them, where, a century ago, no such institution 
existed? Is it impracticable to convert savage na- 
tions to the Christian faith, and to bring them into 
a state of civilization and social comfort? Have 
not thousands and ten thousands of rude Hotten- 
tots, and the idolatrous savages of the Isles of the 
Pacific, been turned from heathen darkness, to the 
light of the gospel, and raised from a state of de- 
gradation, to the enjoyment of the blessings of 
civilized life, within the course of the last thirty 
years? In such instances, we behold at least a 
partial accomplishment of the objects to which 
we allude; and on the principle that “ what- 
ever tnan has done, man may do,’’ it requires 
nothing more than aii indefinite increase of the same 
energies we have already put forth, and a greater 
proportion of wealth to assist in carrying forward 
such energies, in order to bring into effect every- 
thing requisite for the regeneration of the world. 

Above all, can we say, that it is impracticable 
to bring about what God has positively declared 
shall be realized in our world? He hath given 
forth his decree, and “sworn by his holiness,” and 
“by the right hand of his strength,’’ to secure its 
accomplishment—that “ the whole earth shall be 
filled with his glory, and all flesh see it together” 
—that “the heathen shall fear the name of the 
Lord, and all kings of the earth his glory *—that 
“there shall be nothing to hurt or destroy, in all 
his holy mountain,”’—and that “ righteousness 
and praise shall spring forth before all nations.” 
And we know, that “his counsel shall stand, and 
he will do all his pleasure,” for “the kingdom ‘is 
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the Lord’s, and he is the Governor among the na- 
tions,” and all his saints are in his hand,” as 
instruments to execute his designs. 

Shall it then be said, that the physical and: mo- 
ral renovation of the world is impracticable? or 
that it is impossible to raise a hundred millions of 
pounds, every year, for such an object, when no 
less than fifty millions are annually expended in 
Great Britain and Ireland for ardent spirits alone. 
It is calculated, that there are in the British me- 
tropolis alone, upward of one hundred thousand 
confirmed dram-drinkers, who drink, on an ave- 
rage, two glasses of spirits a day, which allowing 
only 11¢d. per glass, makes £1250 daily spent in 
dram-drinking, which, in a single year, amounts 
to the enormous sum of £456,250, or nearly half 
a million pounds, which is nearly double of what 
is contributed by all the Bible and Missionary So- 
cieties of Britain. And shall less than the twelfth 
part of the population of London spend such an 
enormous sum in such vicious and degrading 
practices, and shall the whole inhabitants of Bri- 
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tain not raise the one-half of it for promoting the 
most glorious and caer object to which our 
aims can be directed?’ A most glaring deficiency 
in Christian principle and liberality must exist, 
where such incongruities occur; and, it is now 
mor than ime for Christians to ask themselves, 
what they have been doing with their money. A 
laboring dram-drinker can devote two shillings a 
week, or nearly five guineas a year, to his demo- 
ralizing habits, while a wealthy Christian, with 
five,times, his income, contents himself, peghaps, 
with the contribution of a single guinea, or even 
| less, for promoting the kingdom of Christ, and the 
eternal salvation of men! . Such an inconsistency 
ought no longer to exist among those who assume 
the Christian name. Let them either take their 
stand at once, among the men of the world, who 
attempt to serve both God and mammon, or come 
forward like noble champions of the cross, and 
consecrate to the honor of God, treasures worthy 
of the sublime and glorious undertaking, which 
they are called upon to achieve. 
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ON THE MEANS TO BE EMPLOYED FOR THE COUNTERACTION OF COVET- 
OUSNESS. 


Every improvement in society is brought about 
by exertion, and by the diligent use of those means 
which are best calculated to promote the end 
intended. Christianity was introduced into the 
world, and rapidly extended over many nations, 
by the unwearied labors of the apostles, who tra- 
veled into remote countries, submitting to nu- 
merous hardships, dangers, and privations, and 
“counted not their lives dear to them, so that they 
might testify the gospel of the grace of God,’’ and 
promote the salvation of men. Had the same 
holy ardor which animated those first ambassa- 
dors of the Prince of Peace, been displayed by 
their successors, the world would have been in a 
very different state from that in which we now 
behold it. It is owing to our apathy and inactivi- 
ty as Christians, that so many immoralitiestand 
unholy principles are to be found displaying their 
baneful effects around us, and that so little has 
been done for the advancement of society, and 
the evangelization of heathen nations. If we wish 
to behold a work of reformation going forward, 
and Zion beginning to appear “beautiful and glo- 
rious in the eyes of the nations,’’ we must arouse 


ourselves from our indolence, and seize upon every | 


means by which vice and every malignant princi- 
ple may be counteracted and thoroughly subdued. 
And as covetousness lies near the foundation of 
most of the evils connected with general society, 
and with a profession of Christianity, it becomes 
us to use every rational and Christian mean, 
which may have a tendency to crush its power, 
and to promote the exercise of opposite affections. 
Some of the means by which’ this unholy princi- 
ple may be subdued, have already been alluded to, 
and embodied in the form of motives and argu- 
ments addressed tothe consciences of professors 
of religion. In addition to these, I shall suggest 
only two or three particulars. . 

1. Frequent preaching on this subject, and occa- 


sional public sermons for the purpose of illustrating | 


i, should be resorted to for the purpose of coun- 
| teracting this malignant affection. 

There is, perhaps, no mode by which so power- 
ful an impression may be made on any. subject, 
on the minds of Christians in general, as by the 
| viva voce discourses of a respected, eloquent, and 
enlightened preacher, especially if his discussions 
| be enlivened by vivid representations of sensible 
objects, and appeals to striking facts connected 
With his subject. Such appeals can scarcely be 
altogether resisted by persons impressed with re- 
jligious principle; and it is to be regretted that 
Christians have not more frequently, in this way, 
_been stirred up to a performance of their duty.— 
| Nor ought it to be considered as deviating from 
the preaching of the gospel, when such subjects are 
introduced into the pulpit. For they are inti- 
mately connetted with the progress of Divine 
truth; and the gospel can never extensively take 
effect, nor its principles be fully acted upon in 
Christian society, until such subjects be pointedly 
and publicly brought forward, and undergo the 
‘Most serious and solemn consideration. But. it 
/requires to be carefully attended to, that no 
preacher come forward publicly to denounce co- 
vetousness, and to attempt to stir up Christians to 
liberality, who is himself known, or suspected to 
_be under the influence of a worldly or avaricious 
disposition. The most vivid representations, and 
the most pathetic appeals of such a preacher 
| would only rebound from the hearts of his audi- 
ence, like an arrow from a wall of marble. for 
how can a man who is continually aspiring after 
| wealth, living in splendor, yet grumbling on ac- 
;count of the smallness of his income, and who 
seldom gives in proportion to his ability to any 
| philanthropic object; how could such a one ex- 
pect, by the most splendid oration, to produce a 
|deep and moral impression upon his hearers?—~ 
For example, in this, as well as in every other case, 
would have a more powerful effect than precept. 
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A few months ago, I was conversing with a 
gentleman on this subject, who mentioned several 
honorable examples of liberality connected with 
the congregation of which he is a member; some 
of whom, Who only occupied a medium station 
in life, contributed to the amount of iventy and 
thirty pounds yearly for public religious purposes, 
so that the whole congregation raised £500 or £600 
annually, for missionary and other purposes, be- 
side the regular maintenance of the gospel among 
themselves. His minister, he said, maintained the 
principle, that every Christian should, at least, 
devote the one-tenth of his income for religious 
purposes. I asked him the amount of the minis- 
ter’s stipend, and was informed that it was at 
least £450 per annum. I then inquired if his 
minister set an example to his hearers, and by 
acting in accordance with his own principle, and 
if it was a fact that he devoted £45 per annum to 
religious. and philanthropic objects? The reply 
was, ‘I am sure he does not.” “'T'o what amount, 
then, does he contribute for such purposes?” 
‘About eight or ten pounds annually, at the ut- 
most.”? “If this be the case,’? I replied, “I 
should scarcely have had the effrontery: to incul- 
cate such a principle upon others;’? and I was 
given to understand, that, in this case, the dis- 
crepancy between his conduct and the principle 
admitted, was beginning to be particularly mark- 
ed. Why should ministers, particularly those 
who have handsome incomes, consider themselves 
as exceptions to a general rule? If they do not 
set an example of liberality in their conduct, all 
their instructions on this point will go for nothing, 
and be only as ‘a sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal.”’ : 

2. Christian churches should strictly investi- 
gate the conduct of their members, in relation 
to the portion of wealth they devote to religious 
objects. 

Those members of a Christian church whose 
incomes are generally known, and who are remiss 
on this point, ought to be calmly reasoned with 
as to their duty in this respect, on scriptural 
grounds, and in accordance with the principles 
and obligations they admit as Christians. And if 
they obstinately resist every argument and admo- 
nition addressed to them, and refuse to give a fair 

roportion of their substance to the service of 

im from whom they derived it, they ought to be 
suspended from the peculiar privileges of Chris- 
tian society. The church of Christ has undoubt- 
edly a right to take cognizance of its members, as 
to this point, as well as when they are chargeable 
with a breach of duty in any other respeet, or 
found guilty of a direct violation of the laws of 
God. We are too apt to imagine (and custom has 
long sanctioned the opinion) that the censures of 
the church are only to be inflicted on those who 
are guilty of what the world terms scandals; and 
many professors of religion are thus led to con: 
sider themselves as acting a dutiful part in Chris- 
tian society, if no such scandals can be proved 
against them. But the non-performance of duty 
is equally sinful, and as regularly denounced in 
scripture, as the direct commission of vicious ac- 
tions. ‘If thou forbear to deliver them that are 
drawn unto death, and those that are ready to be 
slain; doth not he who pondereth the heart con- 
sider it?”’ “Whoso hath this world’s good, and 
seeth his brother have nee@ arid shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of Godin him?” The unprofitable servant 
who hid his talent in the earth, is not accused of 
drunkenness, uncleanness, licentiousness, or any 
similar crime, yet, because he misimproved the 
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talent committed to his trust, he is doomed to the 
same punishment as the most flagrant workers of 
iniquity. ‘Cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness, there shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth.” Itis by the regular performance 
of duty, more than by freedom from vicious prae- 
tices, that the reality of Christian principle is dis- 
played. There is, perhaps, nothing that brings 
a man’s Christian character to a more decisive 
test, both to his own conscience, and in the eyes 
of others, than the circumstance of his voluntarily 
and perseveringly devoting a fair proportion of 
his wealth to the. service of God, and the benefit 
of mankind. A worldly-minded man may con- 
tinue for a considerable time to attend Divine or- 
dinances, and make a fair profession of religion, 
while no regular demands are made upon his 
purse; but when called upon to contribute regu- 
larly, at least the tenth part of his income, it is 
more than probable he would display the latent 
avarice of his heart, by mustering up a host of 
carnal arguments against such a demand, and 
would soon take his station, where he ought to 
be, among the men of the world. But, if a man 
of wealth devote one-third, one-fourth, or even 
one-tenth of his riches to the cause of God:and 
religion, and act a consistent part in other respects, 
a Christian church possesses, perhaps, the most 
tangible evidence they can demand of such a 
man’s religious principle. 

There is a certain false delicacy which some 
religious communities seem to feel in meddling 
with the pecuniary affairs or allotments of indi- 
viduals, and especially of those who are wealthy, 
and who move in the higher spheres of society 
They are afraid lest the pride of such persons 
should be hurt by such plain dealing—lest they 
should fly off at a tangent from their community, 
and lest the funds of their society should be in- 
jured by their withdrawment. But, although it 
is proper to use the greatest prudence and delica- 
cy in such matters, yet, if such persons refuse to 
listen to calm reasoning and scriptural argu- 


ments and admonitions, they give evidence of a , 


spirit which is inconsistent with Christian princi- 
ple; and it is no honor to any church to have 
such enrolled among the number of its members. 
A chureh of Christ is a society whose members 
are animated by holy principles and affections; 
but most of our churches require to be sifted and 
purified—to be purified from the communion of 
those who are actuated by a worldly spirit, and 
who have little more of religion than the name; 
and, I know no better external test that could be 
applied for this purpose, than that. which is stated 
above. A church composed of eighty ‘right- 
hearted ’’ Christian men, generous, ardent, har- 
monious, and persevering in their efforts to pro- 
mote the extension of Messiah’s kingdom, would 
do far more to advance the interests ef true reli- 
gion, than if they were mixed up with 500 men 
of a carnal spirit, who are chiefly guided in their 
religious professions by the opinions of the world. 
Such a select band would move onward in harmo- 
ny and peace, without interruption from men of 
proud and carnal dispositions, “their light would 
shine before men,” and others would “take 
knowledge of them that they had been with Je- 
sus,’ and might be induced to follow their exam- 
ple and walk in their steps. 

As Christian churches should be zealous in in- 
culeating the duty of liberality, so they ough 
take special cognizance of acts, and general von- 
duct which display a spirit of avarice. 

When a church member has been found guilty 
of uncleanness, of an act of drunkenness, or of 
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pilfeting an article from his neighbor, a hue and 
cry is instantly raised; and he is separated from 
the society, or at least, brought under the disci- 
pline of the church. And the purity of Christian 
communion requires that censure should be in- 


flicted on all such delinquencies, and the offender, | 


if possible, brought to a sense of his guilt, and to 
the exercise of repentance. But, it is not a little 
strange and unaccountable, that while strict atten- 
tion is paid to such insulated acts of moral delin-, 
quency, which, in some instances, are only excep- 
tions to the general character of the individuals, 
and not habits of vice; men should be permitted 
to remain in the church, without the least censure 
or admonition, who-are guilty not only of acts 
which indicate the predominance of avarice, but 
go on in a systematic course of such conduct. 
Although there is scarcely anything that so clearly 
designates the character of an individual, as ha- 
bitual avarice, yet, in many cases, it is scarcely 
considered as a scandal, because general society is 
disposed to wink at it—asif an avaricious Chris- 
tian were not a contradiction in terms. 

For example, a member of a church becomes 
bankrupt and compounds with his creditors, some 
of whom are poor people, for seven shillings in a 
pound. He resumes business, lives as luxuriously 
as formerly; and, in the course of eight or nine 
years, purchases property and enlarges his domes- 
tic establishment; but never thinks of paying off 
even a fraction of his former debts, because he 
knows that the civil law cannot compe! him. 
Yet, he may hold his places in Christian society, 
and even in churches that profess a peculiar 
strictness as to Christian communion. Take an- 
other example: A person who enjoyed a lucrative 
trade, and who was known to be possessed of a 
certain portion of property or wealth, went toa 
friend, when lying on her death-bed, in the ab- 
sence of her husband; and, instead of conversing 
with her on the important realities of religion and 
the eternal world—endeavored to inveigle her to 
subscribe an instrument, conveying to his family 
the whole of her property; which would have re- 
duced her husband to something approaching to 
absolute poverty, although they were all members 
of the same religious community. What shall 
we think of such a person going from one attor- 
ney to another,* to endeavor to ascertain, whether 
he could, by legal means, inflict an act of injus- 
tice on his Christian friend and brother, and rob 
him of his worldly substance, and so far a8 in his 
power, reduce him to a state of indigence? Or, 
what shall we think of one who has a flourishing. 
business, in conjunction with a certain degree of 
wealth, who is extremely fastidious about certain 
disputed points of religion, and who assumes an 
air of peculiar sanctity, yet will condescend, in 
the regular course of trade, to sell over his coun- 





* A friend of mine lately informed me, that when con- 
versing with a young lawyer of an upright disposition, on a 
late oecasion, he remarked to him, “that he had never 
been so deeply impressed with the evil dispositions which 
abound in society, as since he commenced business as a 
legal practitioner, He had been applied to by persons of all 
ranks, and of almost all religious perswasions—by persons 
who rank as respectable characters in society, for the pui- 
pose of ascertaining whether, by any legal quirk or maneu- 
ver, they could manage to get wills altered or canceled, and 
deeds and contracts broken or evaded, in order to enrich 
themselves at the expense of others, and in violation of na- 
tural justice, So little moral and Christian principle is yet 

> found even in religious society, that many who name 
the name of Christ, think all is right if the civil law cannot 
Interpose to punish their deceitful and nefarious practices. 
A gentleman who is an elder in a Presbyterian church, 
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ter gills of ardent spirits to emaciated and de- 
bauched females and others, merely for the sake 
of the paltry gains which such a demoralizing 
practice-procures? 

The instances of avarice, as displayed among 
rs of the Christian church, are so nume- 
rous, that volumes might be filled with the details. 
What should we think of a clergyman selling a 
quantity of victuals to a baker, and finding im- 
mediately afterward, that the prices were rising, 
importuned the purchaser to give up the bargain, 
under pretense of his requiring the whole of it 
for seed — which was no sooner done than he 
immediately sold it for an advance of several 
pounds? What should we think of the same 
individual receiving from a friend an article of 
dress, and immediately offering it for sale to gra- 
tify his disposition for hoarding? pilfering quanti- 
ties.of nails from the workmen employed on his 
premises—cheapening every article he intended to 
purchase, until he could acquire it, if possible, at 
half its value, and manifesting duplicity and false- 
hood in many of his transactions? Yet, although 
such conduct was somewhat notorious, and even 
talked over throughout all the country around, 
no public notice was ever taken of it by the judi- 
catories of the church to which he belonged. 

Many who make the most glaring profession 

of religion, and are extremely fastidious in respect 
to evangelical views and orthodox opinions, are 
not unfrequently distinguished by selfish and 
avaricious dispositions. There would be no end 
in specifying all the particular instances, and cir- 
cumstances connected with the manifestation of 
covetousness, even by persons who are continu- 
ally talking about union with Christ, spiritual- 
mindedness, and their own and others’ conver- 
sions. Some of these, and I state it with deep 
reluctance and regret, have been known, on many 
‘occasions, to practice duplicity and deceit in 
many of their dealings, in order to secure a good 
bargain or an extraordinary profit—to traduce the 
characters of their brethren in order to gain a 
lucrative situation—to injure most seriously the 
pecuniary interests of others by not fulfilling a . 
verbal agreement, because the civil law could not 
compel them—to rob the widow and the fatherless, 
under the pretense,of legal right and power—to 
condescend to every low and squeezing means of 
deriving profits, and increasing their riches—to 
‘deny contracts and obligations, when they could 
not be legally proved—and, when solicited to con- 
tribute to a religious or philanthropic object, have 
either refused with a sneer, or a shuitling promise, 
or bestowed with a grudge the most insignificant 
sum. Now, it is not a little unaccountable, that 
such practices should be overlooked, especially by 
Christian communities that profess a strict adhe- 
rence to the principles and precepts of the New 
Testament. Yet it isa fact, that all the cases I 
have now stated, or alluded to—although some 
of them excited the attention and reprobation of 
a few individuals, were never thought worthy of 
being brought under the discipline of the church 
There is an indifference, and a bluntness of moral 
perception among the members of many Christian 
Societies, which prevents them from perceiving 
the malignity and unscriptural character of such 
dispositions and practices, because they are not 
generally considered as scandals by the world 
around them. But, if we wish to preserve purity 
in the church, to promote the extension of Chris- 
tianity, to undermine the spirit of avarice and to 
encourage a principle of Christian generosity—it 












lately averred to me, in strong language, “_ no man 
should be considered as acting improperly or unchristianly, 
if he acted in accordance with the civil law.” 


becomes religious societies to look more narrowly 
into the disposition and practices of their members 
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and by every scriptural means, to endeavor to 
wipe away the disgrace which has been cast on 
our holy religion, by the worldly-mindedness of 
those who “have crept in unawares’? into the 
bosom of the church. 

3. The churches of Christ should now beg 
distinguish themselves from other societies, 
exhibiting to the world such displays of liberality as 
Christianity requires. 

If we ever expect to behold society advancing 
in its progress, the knowledge of Divine truth 
rapidly extending through the world, and a noble 
generosity, in respect of money, displayed for 
accomplishing such purposes; it is to the church 
we must look in the first instance, ¢o set an exam- 
ple, to all others, of its disinterested and godlike 
liberality. The true church is “a city set upon 
a hill;”’ it is an object of attention, and minutely 
surveyed by surrounding spectators, many of 
whom have their eyes directed so as to mark its 
defects, and to expose the conduct of its citizens 
to public view. According to the aspect it pre- 
sents, and the virtues or vices displayed by those 
who enjoy its privileges, will be the opinion formed 
by those who are without its pale, and who may 
wish to enroll themselves among the number of its 
citizens. It is, therefore, incumbent upon every 
one of them, that they “let their light so shine 
before men, that others may see their good works, 
and glorify their Father who is in heaven.” If its 
light shine with brilliancy, it will attract the eyes 
of surrounding spectators; if the heavenly virtues 
of its citizens are conspicuous, and uniformly dis- 
played in all their actions and arrangements, it 
will have a tendency to lead them to inquire into 
their principles and to join their society. Now, 
this virtue of Christian liberality is perhaps one 
of the most visible and tangible modes by which 
the light and efficacy of heavenly truth are made 
manifest to all. In the display of this virtue, 
hypocrisy cannot continue long to wear the vail. 
‘A worldly-minded man may be induced, in an 
instance or two, to make a display of generosity 
for the sake of character; but his ruling principles 
will soon induce him to muster u 
arguments against the continuance of such exer- 
tions, and to retire from the field of Christian 
benevolence. Other virtues and displays of reli- 
gious principle may sometimes be construed into 
superstition or fanaticism; but a perseverance in 
the path of Christian liberality, and a visible exhi- 
bition’ to the world of its benignant and extensive 
effects, can scarcely be imputed to such causes, but 
to the influence of higher principles which have 
been impressed with powerful conviction upon 
the mind. And I am strongly convinced, that 
Christianity will never make a powerful and uni- 
versal impression upon the inhabitants of any 
land, until its beneficent effects be thus visibly dis- 
played in the conduct of those who profess an 
adherence to its cause. So long as selfishness and 
worldly-mindedness are displayed by the majority 
of its professors, so long as many of its ministers 
are beheld aspiring after its wealth and emolu- 
ments more than after the performance of its 
' duties, it will continue to be despised by those 
whose hearts have never been brought under its 
influence. i 

In order to induce Christians to come forward 
and display their liberality on a larger‘scale than 
they have ever yet done, I_ghall lay before them 
a few recent instances of generosity in promoting 
the cause of learning and religion, which, I trust, 
will prove a stimulus to those on whom God has 
bestowed riches and affluence, to “go and do like- 
wise.” Some of the following statements are 






humerous, 
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taken from Drs. Reed and: Mattheson’s « Narra- 
tive of a visit to the American Churches.” 

“ Grenville is a small town which is considered 
as wholly religious. The settlement was formed 
by a party of ninety persons from New England. 
On arriving at this spot, they gave themselves tu 
prayer that they might be directed in choosing 
their resting-place in the wilderness, and enjoy 
the blessing of God. At first they rested with 
their little ones in their wagons, and the first per- 
manent building they erected was a church for 
Divine worship. The people retain the simple 
and pious manners of their fathers. They all go 
to church; and there are 400 in a state of com- 
munion. They give a thousand dollars a year to 
religious institutions. One plain man, who has 
never allowed himself the luxury of a set of fire- 
irons, beside what he does at home, gives a hundred 
dollars a year to religious objects. In this settle- 
ment, the drunkard, the fornicator, and’ the sab- 
bath-breaker are not found; and, what is yet 
better, in the last report, there was only one 
family that had not domestic worship.’”’* In this 
instance, we behold a select band of Christian 
men, voluntarily devoting their wealth to the 
cause of God; and as an evidence of the effect 
of such a principle, almost the whole community 
is distinguished for the practice of Christian 
virtues. 

«The Theological Seminary at Andover, which 
contains a chapel, a set of elegant and commodi- 
ous buildings, a philosophical apparatus, a library 
of 11,000 volumes, and embracing a portion of 
land of 150 acres, was founded not many years 
ago, at the suggestion of the Rev. Dr. Spring, 
father of the Rev. Dr. Spring of New York, in 
concert with Messrs. Bartlett and Brown. When 
they met to engage in free conversation on the 
subject, and had considered the nature of the 
object to be accomplished, ‘Well,’ said Mr. 
Brown, ‘I will give 10,000. dollars.’ ‘Why,’ 
said Mr. Bartlett, ‘did you not say 20,000, and [ 
would too.’ Dr. Spring went to Salem, and saw 
his friend Mr. Norris there, told him what it was 
proposed to do, and obtained another ten thousand 
dollars, and thus the work proceeded. Mr. Bart- 
lett, in addition to his first gift, built the chapel 
connected with the institution, which cost 50,00) 
dollars, afterward one of the wings, and several 
houses for the professors, as well as endowed 
several professorships. It is thought, that in 
several ways he has given to this object, not less 
than 200,000 dollars (about £45,000), and there 
is reason to believe, that all his benevolent inten- 
tions are not yet fulfilled.”’+ Here is an example 
of truly Christian liberality, which deserves to be 
imitated by our wealthy professors of religion. 
“Had we only a thousand Christian men such as 
Mr. Bartlett among us, we might raise fifty mil- 
lions of pounds from them in the course of a few 
years; and what immense benefits might thus be 
conferred on mankind! Mr. Bartlett, however, 
did not receive this wealth by inheritance, but by 
his own energies. He was first a shoemaker in 
Newbury, and became, in the end, for talents and 
success, a first-rate merchant. He occupies a good 
house, but lives in a very plain style, and has 
evidently more pleasure in bestowing than in 
consuming his property.”{ And is it reasonable 
to suppose that this gentleman is less happy than 
others, because he has parted with so great a pro- 
portion of his wealth for the good of mankin ee 








* Narrative, voli, pp. 168, 169, 
+ Ibid., vol. i, pp. 425—6. 
t+ Reed’s Narrative, vol. i, p. 488. 
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On the contrary, I am certain, he enjoys a sere- 
nity of mind, and a satisfaction infinitely superior 
to the groveling mortals: who either hoatd the 4 
wealth for no useful purpose, or who waste it i 
gratifying a taste for worldly splendor and extra- 
vagance. : 

After a revival in a church in Geneva, State 
of New York, in 1830, it is remarked that the 
=ppropriations of religious charity were nearly 
doubled the succeeding year. That church sus- 
tains one foreign missionary, at an expense of* 
666 dollars—thirteen home missionaries, at one 
hundred dollars each—nine scholarships of the 
American Education Society, at 75 dollars each; 
which, in addition to the appropriations for the 
Bible, Tract, Sabbath-school, and other objects of 
benevolence, amounts to more than 4,500 dollars 
during the first year.* This fact demonstrates, 
what we have alluded to, that wherever the prin- 
ciples of true religion and sterling piety take a 
thorough possession of the mind, they lead to acts 
of noble generosity; and that a perseverance in 
such conduct, is one of the strongest proofs of the 
power of religion upon the heart. 

At Dorchester, a village six miles from Boston, 
Dr. Reed observes, “there are Sabbath-schools 
and an Academy for superior education. The 
ignorant are. taught, the sick find medicine and 
sympathy, and the poor are promoted to adopt 
methods of domestic thrift and decency. The 
whole village presents an example of the effect 
of religion so administered. No children are left 
to grow up in ignorance; few persons abstain 
from a place of worship; and here, where every- 
thing else is on a small scale, the schools and 
churches assume an imposing character.” How 
many villages of this description can be pointed 
out in Great Britain and Ireland? and is it not 
owing to our apathy and avarice, that so few 
scenes of this description should meet our eye? 

“JT know of no country,” says Dr. Reed, 
‘‘where there are more examples of beneficence 
and magnificence [than in America]. The rich 
will act nobly out of their abundance, and the 
poor will act-nobly out of their penury. There 
are refreshing instances of individuals sustaining 
schools, professorships, missionaries, and evange- 
lists. Ministers are repeatedly making move- 
ments, in which it was evident that everything 
was to be sacrificed to usefulness. I have seen 
the pastor, at sixty, beloved and happy in his peo- 
ple, give up all to go forth into the wilderness, 
because he thought that his example more than 
his labors, might bless the West,—while the 
church has been as ready to relinquish him, 
though with tears, when she has been satisfied 
that it was for the good of the church Catholic. 
I have seen a band of students, careless of ease 
and reputation at home, forsake the college at 
which they had passed with honor, and covenant 
to go forth together, some 2000 miles, to rear a 
kindred institution in the desert. And I have 
seen the aged man kindle at their enthusiasm, 
and support them with his purse, when unable to 
be their companion.+ 





* Reed’s Narrative, vol. ii, p 19. Nes 

t “ Narrative,” &c., vol. ii, p. 282. While returning 
thanks to Drs, Reed and Mattheson for the entertainment 
and the valuable information which their “ Narrative ” af- 
fords—the writer of this cannot but express his regret that 
their work was not published in a more economical style, 
Had it been published, as it might have been, at half its 
present price, and comprised in two neat 12mo volumes, it 
would have been purchased by three times the number, and 
have been read by ten times the number of individuals who 
will be likely to peruse it in its present state. The price of 
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such books prevents their being generally read by the mass 


ih, 


Asan evidence of the liberality displayed in 
the Northern States of America, there are no 
less than twenty-one Theological colleges, all of 
which have been instituted since the year 1808; 
they contain 853 students, and have accumulated 

‘volumes. ‘There are seventy-five colleges 


57, 
for general education, most of them with. profes- 


sional departments; and they have 8136 students; 
and forty of these have been erected since 1814. 
Altogether there are ninety-six colleges and 9032 
students. In the State of New York alone, be- 
side all the private seminaries, there are 9600 
schools, sustained at a yearly expense of 1,126,- 
482 dollars! Most of the above-mentioned semi- 
naries, with the stately edifices connected with 
them, have been reared and established by volun- 
tary donations. The “American Sunday School 
Union” is likewise a noble example of Christian 
activity and beneficence. In 1832, the eighth 
year of its existence, it had 790 auxiliaries; 9187 
schools were in connection, having 542,420 scho- 
lars and 80,913 teachers. The expenditure for 
that year was 117,703 dollars:—for 1833, it was 
136,855. The most vigorous efforts of this so- 
ciety have been directed to the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. In 1830, it was resolved unanimously, 
—“ That in reliance upon Divine aid, they would 
endeavor within two years to establish a Sunday- 
school in every destitute place where it is prac- 
ticable, throughout the valley of the Mississippi,” 
that is, over a country which is 1200 miles wide, 
and 2400 in length. “There are thirty-six agents 
wholly employed in this service; and, during 
1833, they established 500 schools and revived a 
thousand. 

The following examples of covetousness and 
liberality are extracted from an American periodi- 
cal, entitled “ The Missionary,” for May 2, 1835; 
published at the Missionary Press, Burlington, 
New Jersey, by Members of the American Epis- 
copal Church. : 

“A gentleman having called. the preceding 
Autumn, to obtain aid for hiring a missionary in 
Tennessee, I thought I would go and introduce 
him to our congregation; and we called first on 
Squire L , as he is the richest man in town, 
although I had little hope of success from that 
quarter. He put us off, as usual, with an account 
of his numerous family expenses, the frequent 
calls upon him for money, the duty of seeing our 
own church free from debt, and our clergyman 
well provided for, before we assisted others, and 
concluded with’ his old, threadbare proverb, ‘ Cha- 
rity begins at home. We then called on his 
neighbor, Mr. S—~—_, a man of considerable 
wealth, and no children fo inherit it. He read 
the paper, said that it was a deserving object, but 
that he felt too poor to contribute. He colored 
slightly as he said this, and then, as if ashamed to 
give nothing, and anxious to rid himself of such 
troublesome visitants, handed us 25 cents (two 
shillings), and we took our leave. We met with 
various success; some gave cheerfully and liberal- 
ly; others, grudgingly, and not a few declined al- 
together. Our last call was on Mr. R , the 
shoemaker; we found him, as I expected, busily - 
engaged at his work. He received us kindly, 
made inquiries about the state of the church in 
Tennessee, which showed that he felt a lively in- 
terest in the subject, lamented his inability to do 
much, but said he would do something. 
stepped into the house, and returned immediately 














of Christian society, and consequently forms a barrier to the 
general diffusion of knowledge. Has covetousness on the 
part of the publishers, any share in this matter? 


He then - 
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with two dollars, which he begged my companion 
to accept, as an expression of his good-will. 


Knowing him to be what is called in the language | 


of the world, a poor man [though in gospel phrase 
he is eminently rich]; I asked him how he eon- 
trived. to subscribe to each one of our ben lent 


institutions, to take a weekly religious newspaper, | 


to contribute liberally to the support of our clergy- 
man, and yet have so much to spare for a distant 
church? He told me, it was easily done, by obey- 
ing St. Paul’s precept in 1 Cor. xvi. 2. In other 
words, he was systematically charitable. He made 
ita point of duty always to consecrate a portion of 
his weekly income to the Lord. ‘I earn,’ said he, 
‘one day with another, about a dollar a day, and 
I can, without inconvenience to myself or family, 
lay by five cents of this sum for charitable pur- 
poses; the amount is thirty cents a week (half a 
crown). My wife takes in sewing and washing, 
and earns something like two dollars a,week, and 
she lays by ten cents of that. My children, each 
of them, earn a shilling or two, and are glad to 
contribute their penny; so that altogether, we 
‘lay by us in store’ forty-five cents a week. 
And if we have been unusually prospered, we 
contribute something more. The weekly amount 
is deposited-every Sunday morning in a box kept 
for that purpose, and reserved for future use. 
Thus, by these small savings, we have learned, 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive. The 
yearly amount saved in this way, is about twenty- 
five dollars; and I distribute this among the va- 
rious benevolent societies, according to the best 
of my judgment.’”’ Now this man is a consistent 
Christian, a bright example of Christian benevo- 
lence. He looks upon his little earnings as a 
talent lent him of God, a part of which should be 
sacredly appropriated to his service. 

In the same “ Missionary Tract,” it is stated, 
that the Treasurer of the ‘‘ Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society,’’ on April 10th, received 477 

-dollars and 41 cents,* of which 5 dollars are the 
avails of needle-work by four little girls, from four 
to eleven years of age, for the church at Jackson- 
ville, Hlinois; and 35 dollars from the Sunday- 
school of St. Luke’s church, New York; 15 of 
them in redemption of a pledge for the education 
of an Indian child, named Levi Silliman Ives, in 
honor of their former rector, now the excellent 
bishop of North Carolina. ‘ 

In our own country, we have likewise many 
characters distinguished for Christian beneficence. 
Mr. John Lloyd, of Nelson square, London, who 
died in June, 1835, was a liberal’ contributor to 
the cause of religion, under the signature L. He 
was civil engineer, employed at the government 
dock yards. He retired from business four years 


before his death, devoting his large fortune to the | 


glory of God, and the good of men, both at home 
and abroad. More than £42,000 are known to 
have been distributed amofg different societies 
under the letter L.; nor was he unmindful of them 
in his will, having bequeathed to the Missionary 
Society £4000; the Home Missionary Society 
£A000; the British and Foreign Bible Society 
£3000; Religious Tract Society £3000; the South- 
wark Sunday School Society £1000; Surrey Cha- 
pel Benevolent Society £1000; the Christ church 
Surrey School in Marlborough street, £500; the 
London Hibernian Society £500; + in ail £29,000! 
What an example to wealthy Christians! and how 
much good may such an individual be instru- 





* A dollar is equal in value to‘about four shillings and six 
pence, and a cent to one half-penny English, 
+ See Evan. Mag. for August, 1835. 
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mental in communicating to the church and the 
world! The concealment of his name in the 
umerous donations bestowed in his lifetime, 
arose from his retiring habits, and a desire “ not 
to let his left hand know what his right hand did,” 
and a hope that others would follow his example. 
The Rev. Richard Knill, in the Evangelical 
Magazine for November, 1835, mentions a Welsh 
gentleman who has 200 sovereigns ready to be 
given for introducing more.of the piety and talent 
of our churches into the work of the ministry ; 
and a minister, once a student at Homerton, who 
proposes to assist four, six, or eight students in 
their preparatory studies, gratuitously. In the 
same number of this. Magazine, Mr. Rathray of 
Demerara, mentions that the negroes are begin- 


‘ning to make monthly contributions for the pur- 


chase of Bibles, and other religious purposes, and 
that their first monthly collection amounted to 
123 guilders, or £8 15s., and that they make a 
point of giving something for their children. A 
woman, says Mr. R., gave me 314d. one day, say- 
ing, “This is for Jane, a child about two years 
old; I gave with the other people for Kitty and 
Yaha, when we gave the money to Jacob; but I 
had nothing to give for Jane; and, Massa, take 
this for her.” This idea, suggested by poor ne- 
groes, of giving a sum for every child of the 
family, deserves the consideration and imitation 
of thousands of those who are better instructed, 
and who move in a far higher grade than the de- 
spised sons of Africa. 

The name of Thomas Wilson, Esq., which 
stands in the front of most of our religious and 
philanthropic institutions, will recall to the mind 
of every one acquainted with that respected gen- 
tleman, the many hundreds and even thousands 
of pounds he has generously devoted to the rear- 
ing of chapels, to missionary and other beneve- 
lent purposes, the effects of which will-be felt and 
appreciated in future generations, and « many 
will rise ‘up to call him blessed.” For, to those 
whom, God has enlightened in the knowledge of 
the true use of wealth, “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” In addition to his many 
other munificent donations, he has lately given 
£100 to the New Chapel, Albany street, London. 
G. F. Agnes, Esq., well known for his benevolent 
plans and exertions to promote the best interests 
of British Seamen both at home and abroad, has 
likewise distinguished himself by his liberal con- 
tributions to various religious and philanthropic 
objects. In addition to his labors and donations 
in behalf of the “ British and Foreign Sailor’s 
Society,’’ and as a member of the committee of 
the “New Australian Colonization Association,” 
he has lately subscribed £50, in behalf of the 
mission to the colony to be planted in the south- 
western quarter of New Holland.* Various 
similar instances of British generosity might be 
stated were it expedient, although it is. much to 
be regretted that their number is so small. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of our times, and 
a prelude that “God is about to appear in his 
glory 1o men’’—that Christian churches and con- 
gregations are now beginning to come forward 
with far more liberality, than formerly, in the 
cause of missions, and of the extension of religion 
both at home and abroad. The churches. under 
the inspection of the Rey. Dr. Brown and Mr, 
Gilchrist, in Edinburgh, and of Drs. Mitchell, 
Hough, and others, in Glasgow, have lately dis- 
tinguished themselves by raising from five to 
eight, or ten hundred pounds annually, for domes- 





* Evan. Mag. for Dec» 1835, 
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tic and foreign missions, beside affording a hand- 
some support to their respective pastors. ‘The 


church under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. 


Wardlaw, Glasgow, is said to have raised for such 
purposes, during last year, no less than £1700, 
beside supporting their pastor. 

. Mr. Williams, missionary from the South Sea 
Islands, in-one of his interesting addresses to the 
public, on a late occasion, stated, that a certain 
congregation in England, mentioned to him with 
a certain degree of satisfaction, as if it had been a 
great and unlooked for effort, had raised the sum 
of £50, during the preceding year, for missionary 
and other purposes, beside maintaining the gospel 
among themselves. He told them, they ought to 
do much more; for such an exertion did not 


amount toa half-penny a week, to every individual.’ 


They began to bethink themselves on the subject, 
and next year raised, without much difficulty, 
above ‘four hundred pounds. Mr. Williams also 
stated, that, ata late public breakfast, in a certain 
town in England, a sum of nearly £200 was col- 
lected in a few minutes, from a very limited num- 
ber of individuals—one subscribing £20, another 
£10, another £5, &c., with the utmost frankness 
and animation. 

The following experiment in behalf of mis- 
sions, deserves attention, and might be tried, in 
reference to any philanthropic object. Mr. Clay- 
ton, of Walworth, proposed to his congregation, 
that a thousand of them should take up the sub- 
ject, and each of the thousand subscribe one far- 
thing a day to the missionary cause. This was 
recommended to be done immediately after morn- 
ing prayer, that as soon as they rose from their 
knees, they might make an offering to the Lord 
of one farthing. This will raise more than a 
guinea a day, and, consequently, more than three 
hundred and sixty-five guineas a year (or £370 
4s. 2d.), which sum would support siz missiona- 
ries in the South Seas. 

Having such noble examples as’ above stated, 
set before us, Christians of every name should 
now begin to arouse themselves from their apathy 
and inordinate attachment to the world, and to 
consider that they cannot bestow their wealth on 
a more honorable and important object than in 
promoting the glory of God, and the best interests 
of the human family, wherever they are dispersed 
over the surface of the globe. Were such liberal 
offerings becoming general throughout the uni- 
versal church (and why should they not?) we 


might, ere long, have the near prospect of behold- | 


ing the light of Divine truth irradiating every 
land, the moral wilderness turned into a fruitful 
field, and righteousness and praise springing forth 
before all the nations. 

It may not, perhaps, be improper to remark, 
that the contributions of Christians should not be 
chiefly confined to missionaty purposes, or to the 
support of the stated ordinances of the gospel. 
These objects, indeed, ought to be supported with 
far more liberality, and carried forward with more 
vigor than they have hitherto been. But, while 


we look abroad to distant tribes, and provide mis- | 


sionaries for their instruction, we are sometimes 
apt to forget the duty we owe to our countrymen 
at home; and, while we pay some attention to the 
religious improvement of the adult 
we too frequently overlook the rational and reli- 
gious instruction of the young. On the proper 
moral and intellectual tuition of every class of the 
young, from two years old until twenty, the 
whole frame of civil and Christian: society almost 
entirely depends. This grand object has been too 
much overlooked in all our Christian and philan- 


opulation, | 
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thropic arrangements; and while it is so, all our 
other schemes of improvement will be partially 
frustrated. They will have a tendency only to 
lop off the twigs and branches of immorality and 
crime, while the roots of evil are left to break 
forth» in. fresh luxuria Christian society, 
therefore, should not rest satisfied, until every 
human being, from two years old until manhood, 
be brought under the influence of an efficient 
system of intellectual, moral, and Cliristian tui- 
tion, both in our own country, and, so far as our 
influence extends, in other lands; and a very 
considerable, if not the greatest portion of our 
Christian contributions ought, in the meantime, 
to be devoted to this object, which lies at the 
foundation of all those arrangements which are 
calculated to introduce the expeeted millennium. 
But, as I have already adverted to this subject, it 
is unnecessary to enlarge. 

4. Associations might be formed, particularly 
‘among Christians, for the purpose of encouraging 
liberality and counteracting avarice. 

As the spirit of covetousness is so extensively 
prevalent, and as it stands as a barrier to every 
noble and Christian enterprise, no means should 
be left unemployed to counteract its tendencies 
and effects. And, as societies have been formed 
for less important purposes, there appears no rea- 
son why an Association should not be entered into 
for promoting the cause of Christian liberality 
and beneficence. Such a society might be com- 
posed of persons who are willing to devote the 
one-tenth, or any other portion of their incomes to 
philanthropic objects. Sach a society, if it could 
be formed, would set an example of liberality to 
_the church and the world around them, and might 
|prove'a stimulus to many who might not other- 
wise have thought of it, to devote a portion of 
their superfluous wealth to rational and religious 
| purposes. It might establish, in particular dis- 
tricts, systems of education on new and improved 
| plans, as specimens of what ought to be set'on 
|foot for the improvement of society in every 
|place. It might purchase barren tracts of land, 
|and make arrangements for their cultivation and 
|embellishment. It might rear small towns and 
villages, on spacious and improved plans, with 
;every requisite accommodation and embellish- 
ment, and calculated for the promotion of health, 
convenience, and comfort. It might provide em- 
ployment for the industrious poor, and commence 
new enterprises for civilizing and christianizing 
rude and uncultivated tribes, whether in our own 
country, or in other lands, and accomplish many 
| other objects which an enlightened benevolence 
would readily dictate. The frequent publication 
of the operations of such a society, might be the 
means of exciting the attention of mankind in 
general to such beneficent pursuits, and leading 
to the promotion of #milar associations. 

However romantic such a project may appear 
to some, I have no doubt that there are hundreds 
of benevolent individuals in various districts of 
our own country, who would rejoice to have it 
in their power to co-operate with other congenial 
minds in promoting the best interests of their fel- 
low-creatures in the above, or in any other modes 
that a rational or religious mind might devise— 
and that they are only waiting for such openings, 
in order to give vent to their Christian liberality. 

It is an evil, or at least a defect, in many of our 
Christian arrangements, that, in the first instance, 
we aim too high, beginning at the top of the 
scale, when we should commence at the bottom. 
This is the case when our attention is almost 
solely devoted to the improvement of the adult 
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population, while the young are, in a great mea- 
sure, neglected;—and when our efforts are en- 
tirely directed to the promotion of the spiritual 
interests of mankind, while their temporal comfort 
is overlooked or disregarded. We have hitherto 
laid much stress on merely preaching the gospel 
to adults, while we should have been equally 
active in preparing the minds of the young for the 
reception of Divine truth, by all the rational and 
religious arrangements which Christian wisdom 
can devise. We likewise profess great zeal for 
the spiritual and eternal interests of the poor; 
while we not unfrequently leave them to pass 
their existence in the most abject hovels, and to 
pine away in the midst of filth, penury, and 
wretchedness. 

If we wish that they may appreciate the truths 
of religion, we must endeavor, at the same time, 
to meliorate their external condition, and render it 
pleasant.and comfortable: To tell a poor wretch 
that he may have spiritual blessings, and eternal 
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treasures, by coming to Christ, while he is desti- 
tute of both food and clothing, and we refuse to 
supply his wants when we have it in our power, 
is something approaching to a species of insult. 
By endeavoring to meliorate the condition of the 
poor, while we offer them Christian instruction, 
we prepare the way for the reception of Divine 
truth. For, in so doing, we exhibit a visible 
proof that Christianity is a beneficent system, and 
tends to promote our happiness, both in the: life 
which now is, and in the life to come. 

Now, such societies as suggested above, while 
they have for their ultimate object, the spiritual 
and eternal happiness of men, might be instru- 
mental in promoting the external comfort of all 
ranks, particularly the lower, in furnishing them 
with employment, in providing them with com- 
fortable habitations, in securing the proper in- 
struction of their families, and directing them in 
such a course of conduct as will infallibly lead 
both to present-and future enjoyment. 





CHAPTER * VIII. 


CONSIDERATIONS, ADDRESSED TO PROFESSING CHRISTIANS AND OTHERS, AS 
‘TO THEIR AFFECTIONS AND CONDUCT IN RELATION TO COVETOUSNESS. 


Havine, in the preceding chapters, embodied a 
variety of motives and considerations, to direct 
the views of professing Christians, in reference 
to this subject, it would be inexpedient to dwell on 
this topic, and, therefore, I shall only offer a few 
additional arguments and considerations. 

I. To professing Christians in general, we would 

~eall attention to the following considerations. 

1. Consider, what God claims the Supreme af- 
fection of the heart. 

He is possessed of every attribute calculated to 
excite the adoration and love of all holy intelli- 
gences. He inhabits eternity and immensity, and 
is near to them who fear him, and hope in his 
mercy. His power and wisdom gave birth to the 
innumerable worlds which fill the universe, and 
all the streams of happiness which gladden the 
hearts of their inhabitants, flow from Him as the 
uncreated source of felicity. To the inhabitants 
of this lower world,.he has displayed his love and 
mercy in away that “ passeth comprehension” — 
in the mission of his Son for the purpose of pro- 
curing our salvation—an event which ought to 
draw forth our highest affection, and gratitude, 
and praise. And he is “daily loadiftg us with 
his benefits, giving us rain from heaven, and 
fruitful seasons, and filling our hearts with food 
and gladness.”’ 

Hence we find the inspired writers, and other 
holy men, expressing their emotions in such lan- 
guage as this:—‘ The Lord is my portion, saith 
my soul, therefore will I hope in Him;” “Whom 
have I in heaven, but Thee, and there is none 
upon earth, I desire in comparison of Thee. Who 
in the heaven can be compared to Jehovah? who 
among the sons of the mighty, can be likened 
unto him?” > 

Now, this supreme affection toward God, is 
altogether inconsistent and incompatible with the 
indulgence of a principle of covetousness. For, 
such an affection ruling supreme in the heart, 
virtually deposes God from his throne, and robs 





him of the glory of his perfections. As soon 
may we expect to make the north and the south 
points of the firmament to meet together, or the 
light of the heavenly world to mingle with the 
darkness of the infernal pit, as to reconcile the 
service of God and mammon. For, while the 
true Christian, in all his movements, privations, 
and afflictions, puts his confidence in God, and 
looks up to him as his portion and deliverer, “the 
rich man’s wealth is his strong city,’? and “he . 
trusts in the abundance of his riches.’? The one 
joins with the heavenly host, in ascribing “ wis- 
dom and power, and glory, and thanksgiving to 
Him who sits upon the throne;” the other is an 
idolater, who says to gold, “thou art my hope, 
and to the fine gold, thou art my confidence,” 
and thus, in effect, ‘‘ denies that God is above.” 
Let Christians meditate deeply on this impor- 
tant point, and consider whether their affections 
toward the treasures of this world be at all com- 
patible with supreme love to their God and Re- 
deemer. What is it that conscience tells you is 
uppermost in your hearts? What are among 
your first thoughts in the morning, and your last 
in the evening? What is it that gives you most 
pain, the loss of a portion of your wealth, or the 
apprehension of the loss of the Divine favor? 
Are your desires more ardent after the increase 
of riches than after the treasure in heaven that 
fadeth not, and the incorruptible inheritance that 
shall last forever? Is your joy greater in the ac- 
quisition of riches or of a great estate, than in 
the consideration, that God is your Father, and 
your everlasting portion? It was a convincing 
evidence of Job’s heavenly temper, that “he did 
not rejoice when his wealth was great, and his 
hand had gotten him much.’ Are you affected 
with deeper sorrow, when you lose your sub- 
stance, than when you lose the benefit of Divine 
instructions, or although you were to lose a sense 
of the mercy of God? Would you rather be 
stripped of all your earthly possessions, and go 


st 
naked into Paradise, than to be laden with gold 
and jewels, no ito you should run the risk of 





falling into the f perdition? Do you make it 
your great and ultimate object to gain riches or 
an estate—rising early, lying down late, and eat- 
ing the bread of carefulness? Do you grudge 
your families the necessary comforts of life, and, 
when requested to devote an offering for promot- 
ing the cause of religion, and the benefit of man- 
kind, do you bestow it with a grudge, or with the 
spirit of a cheerful giver? In all the arrange-| 
ments you make as to your lot in this world, are 
you chiefly directed by the prospect of worldly 
honor and gain, or by the opportunities you may 
have of glorifying God, and being useful to man- 
kind? If you regard God as your supreme por- 
tion, and the rock of your salvation, you will 
consider all that you have as too little to be con- 
secrated to his service, and will make the advance- 
ment of his kingdom, the object of all your ar- 
rangements, and will come cheerfully forward at 
his call to contribute for this end, according as he 
hath prospered you, saying with the Psalmist, 
“What shall I render unto the Lord, for all his 
benefits toward me?” ; 

2. Consider the obligations you are under to Him 
who procured your redemption. 

You profess as Christians, to be under infinite 
obligations to the mercy and love of our Redeem- 
er, “who died and rose again,” that your souls 
might be rescued from destruction. You profess 
to believe, that you were “redeemed not with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood of Christ,” and that it was one 
great end of his death, that “you might be deliv- 
ered from this present evil world, and its affections 
and lusts,”’ and consequently, from the dominion 
of covetousness, which is the ruling passion of 
the men of the world, and which is utterly in- 
consistent’ with the character of the redeemed. 
While you, then, virtually acknowledge these 
truths, can you allow the love of the world to 
predominate in your hearts? Can you think it a 
hard demand that God makes upon you, when he 
requires a portion of the wealth which he him- 
self has bestowed, to be devoted to the extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and the promotion 
of his glory? He might accomplish all his gra- 
cious designs without your assistance; for all the 
treasures of the universe are at his disposal. But | 
he has condescended to put an honor upon Chris- 
tians, in selecting them in particular, to be “work- 
ers together with him,” that by their voluntary 
and Jiberal oblations, they may exhibit themselves 
in the face of the world, as “followers of the 
Lamb,’ and contributors to “the prosperity of 
Zion.’ Can you, then, in consistency with your 
professions, refuse to come forward with munifi- 
cent and god-like. offerings, according to your 
ability, for every enterprise that has for its object 
the promotion of the Divine glory, and the pre- 
sent and everlasting happiness of men? For, it 
is by such conduct, that your avarice, or your 
Christian principle will be detected. The latent 
principle of covetousness, in its workings in the 
heart, though open to the inspection of .Om- 
niscience, cannot be directly traced by human 
eyes. 

But, if you be hypocrites in religion, your 
hypocrisy will be laid open, and your true char- 
acter determined by your refusing to contribute to 
the service of God, what is in your power to be- 
stow. And this is a characteristic of the sense 
we entertain of our obligations to the Redeemer, 
which ought to be more attended to than it has 


hitherto been in the visible church. 
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If, then, Christians in general, and. especially 
wealthy Christians, admit that they are under in- 
expressible obligations to him “who came in the 
name of the Lord, to save them’’—is it compati- 
ble with such obligations, “to walk according to 
the course of this world,” and to prevent, by 
their niggardly offerings, gracious purposes 
of God from being brought speedily into effect? 
If you profess to celebrate the praises of him, 
“who loved us and washed us from our sins in 
his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father’’—shall you con- 
sider it as too great an expression of your gratir 
tude, to devote a hundred or even a thousand 
pounds, at a time, for carrying forward the grand 
design of the death of Christ, and the regeneration 
of the world—when you have hundreds or thou- 
sands at your command? If God were calling 
you to devote all your worldly possessions to his 
service, would you Consider it as too great a sac- 
rifice for the gift bestowed? If not, how can you 
stand aloof and grudge a mere tithe of your 
earthly estate, when it is called for at your hands, 
and when every needful comfort is still secured 
for your enjoyment? 

Let Christians seriously pause on such ¢gonside- 
rations, and judge, whether the general conduct 
of professors of religion, in regard to the dedica- 
tion of their wealth, be consistent with the obli- 
gations they profess to Him who hath procured 
for them all spiritual and eternal blessings. 

3. Consider that all the privileges and prospects 
of Christians are incompatible with the indulgence 
of covetousness. 

Believers are brought by the gospel into the 
high and honorable relation of “ Sons of God,” 
and consequently, “ joint heirs with Christ Jesus ”’ 
of the blessings of his mediatorial kingdom. 
They are under the special care of the Providence 
of God, who has promised, that “ their bread shall 
be given them, and their waters shall be sure,’ 
and that “ He will never leave them, nor forsake 
them.’ But a spirit of conformity to the world, 
a covetous disposition, and an eager desire after 
earthly honors and splendor, are evidently incon- 
sistent with such exalted privileges. The sons of 
God must resemble the moral character of their 
Father in heaven, particularly in the display he 
has given of his benevolence. But, “if any man 
love the world, fhe love of the Father'is not in 
him,’’-and consequently, he can lay no claim to 
the prerogatives of sons. ‘ Whosoever is born of 
God, overcometh the world,’”? and, of course, he 
whose soul is absorbed in its pursuits and vani- 
ties, has never been brought into this Divine rela- 
tion, but remains among “ the children of the 
wicked one.” 

The prospects to which the saints look forward 
in the future world are glorious and magnificent, 
beyond anything which this world can present, or 
which human imagination can depict. In that 
world, there are scenes and objects calculated to 
gratify the sublimest faculties of the immortal 
spirit; an enlarged sphere of contemplation—the 
beatific vision of God in the effulgence of his 
glory—* fullness of joy? a treasure in the hea- 
vens that fadeth not—an incorruptible inherit- 
ance,—and “an exceeding great and an eternal 
weight of glory.” 

If Christians, then, believe in the existence of 
such grand and substantial realities, and have the 
lively hope of entering, ere long, into their full 
possession, — is it consistent with such exalted 
hopes, and such animating prospects, to have their 
chief affections placed on the vain and transitory 
objects of this earthly mansion, which must soon 
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be snatched from their embrace? And how can 
they say it is otherwise, if they are found grasp- 
ing their worldly treasures so firmly, that nothing 
but a small fraction can be squeezed from them 
for the cause of God and the renoyation of the 
world? What should hink of a man come 
to his full stature, d oe greater part of his 
time and attention to amusing himself with tops, 
marbles, and cherry-stones, as when he was a 
child, and setting a higher value upon them than 
upon all the serious employments of life! We 
should immediately denounce him as a fool, or a 
maniac, or, at least, as one who acted with the 
most glaring inconsistency. What should we 
think of a set of mariners, sent to circumnavi- 
gate and explore a large continent, stopping in 
the midst of their course in an insignificant island, 
and employing themselves in catching musqui- 
toes, or fishing for shrimps, without attempting to 
prosecute their course? or of a traveler, on an im- 
portant embassy to a large city, taking up his 
abode at an inn, in the midst of his journey, and 
amusing himself for days and weeks with gather- 
ing shells, or with the humors of a fair, instead 
of prosecuting the object of his expedition? It 
is equally preposterous and inconsistent for a man 
who professes to be “born from above,’ and to 
be traveling to heaven, as the place of his ulti- 
mate destination, to have his heart glued to the 
treasures of this world, and “to boast himself in 
the multitude of his riches.”’ 

Let Christians, then, throw off every earthly 
incumbrance, and arise and act ina manner be- 
fitting their celestial pedigree, and their high des- 
tination. For what are the treasures of time to 
him who is begotten to the lively hope of an in- 
corruptible inheritance?. What are the frowns of 
fortune to him who claims the celestial world as 
his eternal portion? What are thousands of gui- 
neas, or dollars, to an exceeding great and an eter- 
nal weight of glory? What are the honors, the 
titles, and the pageantry of this passing scene, in 
comparison of the riches and grandeur of the New 
Jerusalem, and the dignity of being “kings and 
priests” to the “Father of glory,” in the man- 
sions not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens? As heaven in its hight far surpasses the 
circle of this lower world, as the earth is but a 
point in comparison to the wide extended uni- 
verse, and as time, with its circling years, is but a 
moment to the ages of eternity; such ought to be 
the hopes and affections of Christians, in compa- 
rison of earthly possessions, and of every sublu- 
nary misfortune. Were such views fully real- 
ized, and duly appreciated; were we living under 
the powerful influence of that faith, which is 
“the confident expectation of things hoped for, 
and the conviction of things which are not seen;”’ 
were the great realities of the eternal world, as 
they ought to be, ever present to our view, in all 
their grandeur and importance, a very different 
display would be made of riches from what we 
now behold, and multitudes, who now stand aloof 
when called upon for contributions to the service 
of God, would come cheerfully forward, “ bring- 
ing their gold and incense, and showing forth the 
praises of the Lord.” 

If. I shall next offer a few considerations to the 
covETous, whether professing or rejecting Chris- 
tianity. ‘ 

From what has been sta#ed in the preceding 
pages, and particularly in the preceding article, it 
will not be difficult for any one to discern whether 
covetousness or an opposite affection rules in the 
heart. T’o those whose consciences detlare that 
they are under the influence of this debasing pas- 
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sion, I would earnestly call their attention to the 
following considerations. Pe 

1. Consider that wealth, however great cannot 
secure you from misery and calamity. The rich 
man is as much exposed to the afflictions and ac- 
cidents of human life as the poor, and sometimes 
his very riches, in which he trusts, are the means 
of exposing him to diseases and dangers. A 
chimney top, or even a tile falling from a house, 
will kill a nobleman as well as a beggar. When 
infectious fevers are raging around, when the 
cholera is sweeping away hundreds in the course 
of a day, can wealth prevent its ravages, or secure 
you from its attacks? When the thunders are 
rolling along the clouds, and the lightnings flash- 
ing amidst the dismal gloom, can riches secure 
you from the lightning’s stroke, or prevent your 
hay or corn from being set on fire? When you 
are crossing the ecean in pursuit of gain—when 
you behold the tempest raging, and the waves 
rolling mountains high, can your treasures still 
the stormy ocean, or prevent your being engulfed 
in the devouring deep? In such cases, the king 
and the peasant are on a level, and equally impo 
tent to control the laws of nature, or to counter 
act the operations of the Most High. How many 
instances do we see of persons in the prime of 
life, possessed of wealth and honors, and in the 
midst of all their earthly hopes and schemes, cut 
off in a few days, and sometimes in a moment, by 
a burning fever, by a fall from a horse, the over- 
turning of a chariot, or by an unexpected confla- 
gration? It was but a little while ago, that a lady 
of noble rank, of great wealth, adorned with the 
richest jewels, distinguished for her splendid en- 
tertainments, and, while she was preparing for a 
magnificent féte, on the ensuing day, was in- 
volved, while sitting in her apartment, in a sud- 
den and mysterious conflagration, and her body 
and jewels reduced to an invisible gas, so that no 
trace of them except a few small burnt fragments 
of bones has yet been found. But accidents apart 
—riches cannot ward off those diseases which 
may prevent all comfortable enjoyment from their 
possession. The greatest wealth you can accu- 
mulate leaves you still liable to the attacks of the 
gout, the epilepsy, the palsy, the asthma, the 
burning fever, the gravel, the ague, and the loss 
of ie hearing, tasting, and feeling, and to in- 
numerable other disorders, so that the most splen- 
did spectacles, the most exquisite music, or the 
most costly viands, may be unable to convey any 
real enjoyment. Under such diseases, to which 
all are liable, the most splendid estate can afford 
little or no alleviation; and the possessor of thou- 
sands or millions of pounds may feel far less en- 
joyment, than the poorest peasant;—nay, may 
smart under pains of body and agonies of mind, 
to which the beggar expiring on a dunghill is an 
utter stranger. Wealth, with all its gorgeous 
trappings, cannot prevent the pain of surgical 
operation, the bitter taste of nauseous medicines, 
the agonizing throes of suffering nature, the ter- 
rors of a guilty conscience, or the fearful forebo- 
dings of afuture judgment. And, therefore, the 
man who, in such circumstances, has no better 
comforter than the idea of the greatness of his 
richness, is one of the most miserable objects in 
creation. 

2. Consider the wneertainty of riches. It is 
only during the continuance of life that earthly 
possessions can be enjoyed. ‘ For when you die, 
you can carry nothing hence, your glory cannot 
descend after you to the dust.’? “ But what is 
your life?’ It is only “like a vapor,’ which a 
small breath of wind may soon blow away. Ina 
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moment, in the twinkling of an eye, while you 
are hoarding up treasures, and trusting in the 
abundance a yar riches—or even you are awaré 
—the decree eaven may go forth, as in the 
case of the rich man in the parable, “ This night 
thy soul shall be required of thee.’ Almost 
every newspaper that comes to our hands, and al- 
most every returning day, bear witness to such 
sudden transitions from time to eternity. While 
mortals are reclining on the lap of ease, their 
hearts overcharged with surfeiting and drunken- 
ness, running the giddy rounds of fashionable dis- 
sipation or working al] manner of uncleanliness 
with greediness—while imagining themselves se- 
cure, and foreboding no evil—death interposes, at 
a day’s or even a moment’s warning, cuts down 
their mortal frames, and summons their spirits to 
appear before the Judge of all. But although life 
be continued, the wealth in which you place your 
confidence may soon be snatched from your pos- 
session. The providence of God has many ways 
by which to change the greatest prosperity of this 
world into the greatest misery and adversity, and, 
in a moment, to throw down the fortune of the 
proudest aspirer after wealth, in order to make 
him contemplate his sin in his punishment. Such 
a change in your fortune may be produced, either 
by the rapine of enemies, or the treachery of 
friends, by your own avarice or folly, or by the 
malice or revenge of your enemies, by the prodi- 
gality of your children or the unfaithfulness of 
your servants. The elements of nature, the hur- 
ricane, the tempest, the overwhelming deluge 
may conspire’ for your ruin. Your ships may be 
dashed to pieces on rocks or shoals, or a sudden 
conflagration may lay all your boasting hopes 
prostrate in the dust. And wilt thou place thy 
confidence in such uncertain possessions? * Wilt 
thou set thine eyes upon that which is not; for 
riches certainly make themselves wings; they fly 
as an eagle toward heaven.” 

3. Consider the folly and unreasonableness of 
covetous affections. This will appear, in the first 
place, if you consider, that riches considered in 
themselves, without regard to their use, are of no 
value whatsoever. Suppose a man could lay up a 
stuck of clothes and provisions sufficient to last 
him for 300 years, what would it avail him, if he 
is certain that he cannot live above me or, 
at farthest, above a hundred years? Suppose he 
laid ‘up in a storehouse 70,000 pairs of shoes, to 
what end would it serve, if he could make use, 
during his whole life, of only the one-hundredth 
part of them? He would be in the same condition 
as a man who had a hundred dishes placed before 
him at dinner, but who could only partake of one, 
or of a person who had a hundred mansions pur- 
chased for his residence, but who could occupy 
only one. The same thing may be said of pounds, 
shillings, and dollars, which are of no use in 
themselves, but only as they are the representa- 
tions of articles of necessity and luxury which 
they may be the means of procuring. How ridi- 
culous would it appear, if all that could be said 
of a man while he lived, was simply this—that 
his whole life was occupied in collecting and lay- 
ing up in astorehouse 60,000 mahogany chairs, 
which were never intended to be used for the 
furniture of apartments, or 80,000 pairs of trow- 
sers which were never to be worn? And where 
is the difference in point of rationality and utility, 
between such absurd practices, and hoarding 
thousands of guineas or bank-notes which are 
never brought forth for the benefit of mankind? 
There is no conduct, connected with the pursuits 

of human beings, that appears more mean, con- 
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temptible, and absurd, than such: practices (how- 
ever common) if examined by the dictates of rea- 
son and the word of God. : 

The folly of covetousness likewise appears in _ 
this, that its objects cannot afford solid satisfaction 
to the mind. Wealth ean neither convey new 
\senses, or open new avenues to pleasure, nor 
block up the passages of pain and anguish. It 
cannot produce inward peace, equanimity, domes- 
tic comfort, or a delightful self-consciousness of 
virtue, or of the Divine approbation. On the 
contrary, the passion of covetousness is uniformly 
attended with mental anxiety, inquietude, restless 
and insatiable desires, and keeps its votaries in 
continual fear of losing what they have acquired, 
so that they are generally fretful and discontented, 
and in’a kind of hell of their own creating. How- 
ever much they may have acquired, they are still 
in the pursuit of more; and the riches of the 
whole world, were it possible to obtain them, 
would be inadequate to satisfy their desires. In 
their mad career of gain, they will rush forward 
with the utmost impetuosity, even at the hazard 
of losing all that they had formerly toiled for and 
amassed. Marcus Crassus, a celebrated Roman, 
surnamed the Rich, had above 500 talents left him 
to begin the world with, and by his excessive 
covetousness, scraped together vast sums of 
money. Being desirous to know at a certain 
period, what his estate amounted to, it was sum- 
med up at seven thousand one hundred talents, or 
about seven millions nine hundred and eighty 
seven thousands of British pounds. But it ap- 
pears, this immense treasure was not sufficient to 
satisfy his avaricious passion; for, casting an evil 
eye upon the treasure of the Parthians, he march- 
ed with a great force against them, and, being 
defeated, and taken prisoner, the Parthian general 
gave orders to cut off his head, and pour melted 
gold down his throat, to upbraid his excessive 
covetousness, that never thought he had enough. 
|Such are, not unfrequently, the results of exces- 
sive avarice, and such the termination of all the 
desires und passions, the hopes and fears, the 
anxieties and pursuits, which are engendered by 
covetousness. Happiness never would have been 
expected to result from the pursuits and enjoy- 
ments of avarice, if man had retained the full 
exercise of his reason, and had neyer fallen from 
his original estate. 

The misery and folly of avarice may be illus- 
trated by the following recent occurrence, ex- 
tracted from the ‘Sunday Times,” of Oct. 4, 
1835. “A few days since, an old miser, named 
Webb, who has, for several years, resided in an 
obscure lodging in Barrack court, Woolwich, 
called upon Mr. White, a broker, residing in 
Powis street, in ‘the same parish, to inquire 
whether he would allow him to lodge with him, 
as he had been uncomfortable for some time past. 
The request was complied with, and, in the course 
of the evening, he took possession of his new 
apartments. He-had retired to rest but a very 
short time before he was taken ill, and at his re- 
quest, two medical men were sent for. Upon the 
arrival of Messrs. McDonald and Gaul, they pro- 
nounced him to be in a dying state, which was 
no sooner communicated to the patient, than he 
ordered an attorney to be sent for, as he wished 
to make his will.. An attorney was speedily in 
attendance. The old man raising himself upon 
the bed, bequeathed to his daughter £100, to three 
nephews, £30, £40, and £50 each. Upon being 
asked if he had a wife, he replied ‘ Yes,’ but he 
had been parted from her three times; that she 
had been in a workhouse near Stroud, in Kent, 
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for a number of years, and that he did not intend 


to leave her a single penny. He had also two 
brothers and another daughter, who had all (he 
said) behaved ill toward him, and he would lea 
them nothing. Upon being asked to whom | 
left the residue of his property, he replied, « 
Mr. White for his kindness,’ at the same time 
handing the attorney a paper, which, upon being 
opened, was found to contain securities for up- 
ward of £800 in the Bank of England, so that 
Mr. White (who is sole executor), will, after pay- 
ing the respective legacies, clear upward of £500 
by his lodger, who continued to get worse and died 
on Sunday. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
deceased (who was 75 years of age) has been fre- 
quently seen to pick up bones and rags in the 
street, and put them in his pocket; and at’the 
time of his death he was in a most filthy condi- 
tion.” 

Here we have a picture of a poor wretch, who 
appears to have spent the greater part of a long 
life in scraping together £800, and, at last, be- 
stowing the greater part of it upon an entire 
stranger. We behold him neglecting his own 
family, and his nearest relatives; and, almost in 
the very agonies of death, indulging implacable 
resentment against his own daughter, and the 
wife of his bosom, and leaving her to be main- 
tained on public charity, when he had enough 
and to spare. He displayed himself to be little 
short of a thief and.a robber, as most misers are. 
He robbed the public in leaving his wife to be 
maintained in a poor-house, he robbed his wife 
and children in depriving them of what they had 
a natural right to, and giving it to a stranger: he 
robbed God of his tithes and offerings, in bestow- 
ing no portion of his substance in his service, and 
he robbed himself, in depriving himself of the good 
opinion of his fellow-men, and of those enjoy- 
ments which might have rendered him comfort- 
able and happy. It is more than probable, that 
all his domestic broils and contentions, and the 
alienation of affection he experienced, were the 
results of his niggardly and avaricious disposition. 
Who that enjoyed peace and contentment would 
envy either the life or the dying hours of sucha 
wretched being? Yet'such are the rewards, such 
the folly and wretchedness of those who surrender 
themselves to the power and dominion of cove- 
tousness. If riches could procure true happiness, 
even in the present life, there might be some apo- 
logy for pursuing them with eagerness; but even 
this, they are inadequate to confer; for experience 
demonstrates, that their votaries are frequently 
among the most wretched of the human race—a 
prey to restless and ‘malignant passions, and de- 
spised by their fellow-men. 

The folly of covetousness will further appear, 
if we consider, that the objects which it pursues are 
not to be compared, in point of grandeur and enjoy- 
ment, with those which are unrthin the reach of all. 
Wealth can command stately buildings, splendid 
apartments, gorgeous apparel, marble statues, 
curious pictures, gold and silver vessels, spacious 
gardens, and other objects which the world calls 
noble and magnificent. But “what good is there 
to the owners thereof, saving the beholding of 
them with their eyes.’’ Every spectator that has 
a taste for such objects may enjoy the pleasure 
arising from the sight of them as well as the pos- 
sessor. Every gardener aiid laborer on a noble- 
man’s estate may participate of the pleasure of 
viewing his improvements, as well as the owner 
himself. But, what are all the gorgeous toys and 
trappings of art, or the beauties which genius can 
invent, or riches purchase, compared with the 
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|the august spectacle of the ver 








the glitterings of the most pompous procession, 
or the splendor of a Vauxhall, in comparison of 

sun rising in 
unclouded majesty, diffusing his beams over sur- 
rounding worlds, gladdening the animal tribes, 
and shedding a radiance on every object in our 
terrestrial sphere! There is not a scene, though 
finished with the most costly refinements of art, 
comparable to the splendor and magnificence of 
the sun rising in his glory. All on earth appears 
a dreary waste until the aurora brightens up the 
East, as the harbinger of the orb of day:—then . 
the plains are arrayed in verdure, the flowers put 
forth their colors, the glittering spires appear, the 
birds warble from spray to spray, and renewed 
life, activity, and beauty, appear throughout our 
lower creation—as if a new world had emerged 
from chaotic darkness. What are the finest var- 
nishings of art compared with the polishings of 
the bodies of insects, or of sea-shells—or the most 
exquisite pieces of machinery to the mechanism 
of a plant, a gnat, or a microscopic animalcula? 
Aboye all, what can be compared to the glories 
of the unclouded firmament, where suns unnum- 
bered shine, and myriads of mighty worlds run 
their ample rounds? Yet all such august and 
splendid scenes, with all the variety of beauty 
and magnificence, with which the Almighty has 
adorned his vast creation—which are open to the 
contemplation of all are overlooked by the world- 
ling as unworthy of his regard. 

In short, the folly of covetousness appears in 
its most striking light, in preferring objects which 
are seen and temporal to those which are unseen and 
eternal. We can scarcely have an adequate idea 
of the extreme folly implied in such conduct, un- 
less we could form some adequate conception of 
what is included in the word Erernat. To enable 
us to form some faint conception on this point, 
some of our old writers have suggested the follow- 
ing illustration: Suppose'the whole earth to be 
made up of particles of sand, and suppose a bird 
to come every thousand years to pick up and fly 
away with one grain, how immense must be the 
duration before the whole sands which compose 
the earth, could, by this slow process, be removed! 
as ry thousands of ‘years as there are particles 
of s in the whole globe of the earth,—which 
would amount to the following number of years, 
30, 000, 000, 000, 000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
or thirty thousand septillions of years! Yet this 
immense period of duration is still but as a point, 
or a moment, when compared with eternity! On 
such a supposition, the Schoolmen stated the fol- 
lowing question. ‘Suppose that ‘you had it in 
your choice to be happy all the while this prodi- 
gious mass of sand was consuming, by this slow 
method, until there was not a grain of it left, on 
condition you were to be miserable forevor after ;— 
or, supposing you might be happy forever after, 
on condition you would be miserable, until the 
whole mass of sand were removed or annihilated, 
at the rate of one grain of sand in a thousand 
years—which of these two cases would you make 
your choice?’ It must be confessed, that, at first 
view, considering the extreme length of the pe- 
riod—which, to our limited view, appears like an 
eternity itsel{—we should be apt to choose the 
former in preference to the latter. But our rea- 
son tells us, that the latter ought to be our choice, 
since there is no comparison between the one 
duration and the other, any more than there is 
between a unit, and the greatest number of 
figures or sums we can possibly suppose. What, 
then, must be the extreme folly of those who for 


¢ 


“es 


the sake of enjoying a few fleeting baubles, for 


20, 30, or 40 years, or at the utmost, for, “ three- 


score years and ten,” will run the risk of expe- 


riencing all that is included in the idea of a mise- 
How can we sufficiently denounce 


“rable eternity! 
the stupidity and madness of those who, resolutely 
and determinately, make so absurd and irrational 
a choice? especially, when we consider, that even 
in this life, the path of contentment, and the ways 
of wisdom and holiness, are ways of pleasantnesg 
and peace! ‘To prefer trifles to the most momen- 

_ tous objects, shadows to realities, the toys of time 
to the treasures of eternity—if anything may be 
termed folly and madness—such conduct ought 
to brand every one who is guilty of it, in what- 
ever sphere he moves, with the appellation of a 
fool or a maniac. 

If, then, riches are only valuable in proportion 
to their wse—if they cannot afford solid satisfac- 
tion to the mind—if the objects which the world- 
ling pursues are not to be compared in point of 
grandeur to those which are within the reach of 
all—and if ‘he prefers shadows to realities, and 
fleeting objects to eternal enjoyments—it must be 
folly in the extreme for a rational being to have 

his affections placed upon them as the ultimate 
object of his pursuit. 

A. Consider in what light the objects of covetous- 
ness will be viewed, and what comfort they will 
afford at the approach of death. 

When your soul, which has long been im- 
mersed in the cares of the world, feels itself hover- 
ing on the verge of life, and about to take its 
flight into the world unknown, 

In that dread moment, when the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of its clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help, 
But shrieks in vain— 

in what a very different light will you view the 
perishing treasures of time from that in which 
you now behold them? . You now trust in uncer- 
tain riches, and, refuse to place your confidence 
in the living God, who alone is the source of 
felicity. But, ‘‘ will riches profit you in the day 
of wrath,’’ or amidst the agonies of dissolving 
nature? Will they smooth your dying pillow, or 
assuage the bitter anguish of your spirit, when 
heart and flesh begin to faint and fail? Will they 
then be viewed as a sufficient cqmpenstiie for 
the dismal forebodings of future woe which may 
then assail your conscience, and render you'a 
terror to yourself and to all around you? Alas! 
they will only tend to plant thorns on your dying 
couch, to sharpen every pang, and to augment 
the horrors of despair. Conscience, now lulled 
asleep amidst earthly vanities, may then awake, 
“like a giant refreshed with wine,’ and pierce 
your hearts through with unutterable sorrows. 
Many striking instances of this kind have been 
witnessed by the ministers of religion, when 
called upon to attend the death-bed of the worldly 
and profane. ‘‘Had I now a thousand worlds,”’ 
said a certain worldling, who bore a fair character, 
‘* Had I a thousand worlds, I would give them all 
for one year more, that I might present to God 
one year of such devotion and good works as I 
never before so much as intended.’? The noble 
Altamont,* who had spent his life in all the 
fashionable dissipations of the world, a little before 
his death, on hearing the clock strike, exclaimed 
with vehemence, “O Time! Time! it is fit thou 
shouldst thus strike thy murderer to the heart. 
How art thou now fled forever! A month! O 
for a single week! I ask not for years—though 


‘4 Supposed to be Lord Euston—Young’s “Centaur not 


«fabulous. 
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an age were too little for the much I have to do.” 
And a little afterward, “This body is all weak- 


(ness and pain, but my soul, as if strung up, by 


orment, to greater strength and spirit, is full pow- 
rful to reason, full mighty to suffer.” Cardinal 


‘Wolsey, whose grand a'm through life was worldly — 


aggrandizement, a little before he died, declared 
with anguish, in the midst of his disgrace, “ Had 
I but served God as diligently as I have served the 
king, he would not have given me over in my 
gray hairs.”” In like manner, many a one at the 
hour of dissolution will have to exclaim, “If I 
had been as anxious to attend to the eternal inte- 
rests of my immortal spirit, as to lay up treasures 
which I cannever use, I would not have been left 
to suffer the pangs of remorse which IJ now feel.” 

Such considerations demand the most serious 
attention of those who have grown old in the 
habits of covetousness, and whose gray hairs and 
infirmities warn them that they are on the confines 
of the grave. It has been remarked, that, as in 
winter, the roots of plants retain the sap, when 
the branches have lost their leaves and verdure, 
so, in old age, the winter of life, covetousness, 
“the root of all evil,’? retains its vigor, when 
other vices have withered, and fallen into decay. 
It is strange, indeed, but not more strange than 
true, that the nearer such men approach to the 
earth, they become more earthly-minded, so that, 
at the evening of life, they:appear as if they were 
providing for a long and prosperous day. Noone 
is more fearful of want, and more hard and gri- 
ping, than the old miser, who is just about to 
step into the grave. While other vicious propen- 
sities are weakened by the lapse of time, covet- 
ousness derives new life and vigor, as age in- 
creases. Like a patient in the dropsy, whose 
thirst is inflamed by drinking, the desires of the 
covetous are augmented by increasing riches, and 
they are never more tainted with earthly affec- 
tions, than when their bodies are about to be re- 
duced to their original dust. 

The difficulty of subduing such a woeful propen- 
sity, especially in the decline of life, is great, and, 
in most cases, insurmountable. It is like tearing 
the skin from the flesh, or the flesh from the bones. 
There are not, perhaps, twenty out of a thousand, 
on whom the most cogent or alarming arguments 
will have the least effect in awakening them to con- 
sideration, or turning them from their covetous- 
ness. The vicious principle they indulge is so 
subtile, that you cannot lay hold of it, so as to 
render it tangible. It is so deeply seated, that 
you cannot draw it from its hiding place to make 
it visible in the face of day. You may convince 
a man who goes on in a regular course of licen- 
tiousness and intemperance, of the folly and 
wickedness of his conduct, by showing him the 
inevitable miseries to which it leads even in the 
present life. But we have no such hold on the 
covetous. In reply to every argument, he will 
tell you, that what we call covetousness, is only 
a necessary prudence to augment his estate, and 
secure it from danger, to provide for the wants 
of his family, and leave something to his children, 
when he is gone; and that persons of great. repute 
for probity and wisdom, are found prosecuting a 
similar course. He is unwilling to be convinced 
of his sin and danger, and is like a person dying 
of a mortal disease, who yet perceives not the 
malignity of the malady which is hurrying him 
to his grave. 

But the difficulty of curing such a distemper, 
though great, is not insurmountable. While 
there is life, there is hope. Let such as entertain 
the least suspicions, that all is not right with 
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them as to this matter, seriously examine their 
hearts on this point, and weigh: the considera- 
tions which have already been adduced. Above 
all things, look up to God, who alone can heal 
your disease, and purify your affections, and say 
unto him, in the language of the Psalmist, “Search 
me, O God, and know my heart; try me, and 
know my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me; and lead me in the way everlasting.” 
Remember that your happiness through eternity 
is at stake; and give not sleep to your eyes, nor 
slumber to-your eyelids, until you have fled for re- 
fuge to the hope set before you in the gospel— 
until you have renounced your idolatrous affec- 
tions, and consecrated your heart to God. Your, 
feet are already “stumbling on the dark moun- 
tains,’ and, ere you are aware, you may fall, at 
the next step, into irretrievable ruin. And if you 
depart from this world, under the dominion of 
covetous.affections, you are rendered unfit for the 
mansions of the just, and the happiness which 
will be their portion forever and ever. 

5. Consider, in the last place, that your covet- 
ous affections, if obstinately indulged, will neces- 
sarily exclude you from the kingdom of heaven, and 
involve you in eternal perdition. 

This has: already been illustrated in various 
points of view (see pp. 33-51). 

It is the unalterable decree of thesMost High, 
as recorded in his word, that “the covetous shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God;’’ and, that those 
who are banished from this kingdom and its ho- 
nors, “shall be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power.”? In the face of such awful 
declarations, to continue in the lust of covetous- 
ness, grasping incessantly after riches as the high- 
est object of desire, is the greatest folly and mad- 
ness of which man can be guilty. 

For what a poor compensation will men run 

_ the risk of such terrible and appalling conse- 
quences! Our Saviour tells us, that it would 
profit a man nothing, “should he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul.’’ But how often does 
it happen, that men forfeit their eternal happiness 
for the merest trifle, and set their immortal souls 
to sale for a thing of naught? One will sell his 
soul merely to gratify his lust, or his revenge; 
another will rather go in the broad way to hell, 
than to be out of the fashion of the gay world— 
That officer in the army, who lords over his infe- 
riors, in all the pomp of his brief authority, what 
does he sell his soul for? “For the false glory of 
swearing expertly, and uniting blasphemy with 
politeness.” That perjured wretch, who bears 
false witness against his neighbor, or robs him of 
his property, by fraud or deceit—what price does 
he put upon his soul? A few guineas, perhaps, or 
a house, or a few acres of land. Few men ask a 
throne, a kingdom, a province, or even a barony, 
but will hazard the loss of their immortal spirits, 
for the most paltry compensation that this wretch- 
ed world can afford. ‘Be astonished, O ye hea- 
vens, at this, and be ye horribly afraid.” 

O, my deluded brethren, arouse yourselves to 
consideration; and let not the incumbrance of 
this world’s wealth sink you down to the lowest 
hell. Listen to the dictates of reason, to the voice 
of conscience, and to the word of God. Consider 
the terrible reflections you will make upon your- 
selves, and the deep and ifiexpressible anguish and 
regret you will feel at the madness of your choice, 
should you fall into perdition. Your loss will then 
be found not only vast beyond comprehension, but 
absolutely irreparable. You will curse those false 
and flattering pleasures, and covetous lusts, which 
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have cheated you out of eternal life, and rendered 
you vessels of wrath fitted for destruction,—and 
would be glad to part with a thousand worlds, 
were it in your power, for the opportunity of 
making a new, and a better choice; but in,that 
prison of despair, no price will ever be accepted 
for your redemption. 

Could I describe to you the geography of that 
dismal region, where hope never enters, and over 
which hangs the blackness of darkness forever; 
could I paint the gnawings of the worm that 
never dies,” and the sharpness of “the fire which 
is never quenched;” the raging anguish, the fear- 
ful despair, the want of the least pity or com- 
miseration; “the insolent scorn and cruelty of 
wicked associates;” “the weeping and wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth,” which form only a por- 
tion of future misery; how would the folly of 
your conduct startle, and confound you; in haz- 
arding such an awful, and interminable retribu- 
tion, for the short-lived enjoyment of trifles light 
as air! Let such considerations sink deep into 
the heart of every worldling, and, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, let him take refuge from ‘‘the wrath 
to come,” by taking himself to “‘ the hope set be- 
fore him,”’ and by consecrating to the service of 
God all his riches and treasures, all his powers 
and affections. ‘To all the deceitful promises and 
prospects, which the world and the flesh may set 
before you, oppose those emphatic and momen- 
tous words of Him who is Lord of the visible and 
invisible worlds,—* What is a man profited, if he 
shall. gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul??? rid 

III. Considerations addressed to CurisTIANs, on. 
whom God has bestowed wealth and influence. 

To you, my beloved brethren, who “know the 
truth as it is in Jesus,’”” and who: feel an ardent 
desire for its universal propagation, I would offer 
a few considerations and motives, “to stir up 
your pure minds, by way of remembrance.”’ 

In the first place, I would have you consider, 
that'a far greater proportion of your, substance than 
has ever yet BEEN thought of by Christians in gene- 
ral, should be devoted to the service of God, and 
the promotion of the best interests of your fellow- 
men. 

God is the original proprietor of your estates; 
from Him you derived them; and if, by the exer- 
tion of your own powers and activities, you have 
acquired the wealth you possess, you are aware, 
that. the faculties which enabled you to acquire 
riches, were gifts bestowed upon you by his boun- 
ty, and that the train of circumstances which led 
to your success, was the result of the arrangements 
of his Providence. You might have been born a 
changeling, destitute of both bodily and mental 
energies; you might have been placed in other 
circumstances, which would have prevented your 
acquisition of wealth, and doomed you ‘to perpetual 
poverty; or you might have commenced your ex- 
istence in the center of New Holland, or the 
wilds of Patagonia, where you could never have 
experienced the blessings and privileges you now 
enjoy. Over all such circumstances you had no 
control; and, therefore, you are indebted to God 
for all these arrangements of his providence, which 
have placed you in the midst ot your present com- 
forts. It is Gop who “hath given you power to 
get wealth;” for, “both riches and honor come 
from Him.”? These are truths which the world 
in general, and which even Christians themselves 
too frequently overlook. 

You are, therefore, bound by every rational and 
scriptural tie, to consecrate the wealth and influ- 
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ence you possess to his honor and glory He 
does not call upon you to part with anything 
which is necessary to your rational and sensitive 
enjoyment. For the exuberant bounty of his 


providence is such, that there is abundance pro-| 


vided, in the system of nature, for supplying the 
wants of all his creatures, rational and-irrational, 
when their desires are confined within the bounds 
which reason and nature prescribe. But, he has 
judged proper to demand a portion of the wealth 
of voluntary agents, to accomplish his benevolent 
and gracious. purposes, in the world; and, it is a 
high honor conferred.on man, that he is invited 
to be “a worker together with God,’’ in promo- 
ting the regeneration of the world. 

You are not, therefore, to imagine that the 
wealth you have acquired, is’ exclusively your 
own, and that you may do with it as you please. 
You are bound, as a Christian, by the most sacred 
ties, to devote all that is not essential to your ra- 
tional comfort, in the situation in which you are 
placed, to such purposes as I have stated in a pre- 
ceding chapter.* And, if you entertain a lively 
sense of God’s providential goodness toward you, 
and of your obligation to Him, who hathwredeem- 
ed your souls from destrnctidiy and crowned you 

ith spiritual and heavenly blessings; you will re- 

gn to his service without a,murmur, nay, with 
the utmost cheerfulness, a large portion of those 
treasures which his bounty has bestowed. 

But, to come to particulars:—I shall suppose 
you have an income of £800 a year. What 
would you think of devoting £300 annually, ex- 
clusively for the purpose to which I have alluded? 
You will, perhaps, think it is bearing too hard 
upon you, \to make such a demand. But, can 
you deny, that with the remaining £500 you can 
enjoy all the sensitive pleasures which a Christian, 
or any rational man ought to desire. You would 
perhaps require to part with some luxury in dress, 
food, clothing, or equipage, which is not essential 
to human happiness; but, are no small sacrifices 
to be made for the general good of mankind, and 
to testify your love to the Redeemer? What, if 
you were called upon by God, as. the Apostles 
were, to forsake friends, and houses, and lands, 
for Christ’s sake, and to travel into foreign coun- 
tries, depending every day for supply on the pro- 
vidence of God? What, if you were required, as 
was once done, in the case of a certain rich indi- 
vidual, to “sell all that you have.and give to the 

poor,” as an evidence of the sincerity of your 
Christian profession? or what if you were re- 
quired to submit to persecutions and torments, 
like the first Christians, or to flee to deserts, and 
rocks, and mountains, like the pious and persecuted 
Waldenses? Would you consider such sacrifices 
too great for the sake of your Redeemer, and for 
the certain prospect of an eternal weight of glo- 
ry? If not, how small a sacrifice is that now de- 
manded, compared with the privations and suffer- 
‘ings of those illustrious characters of whom the 
world was not worthy, ‘“‘ who wandered about in 
sheep skins, and goat skins, in deserts, in moun- 
tains, in dens and caves of the earth, being desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented?”? What would those 
Christian heroes have thought, had God thought 
proper to grant them the tenth part of your in- 
come? How would they have exulted in the Di- 
vine Beneficence? and, like Mr. Park, when he 
received a mess of pottage from an old negro 
woman in the wilds of Africa—would have ex- 
claimed, “Thou hast prepared a table for us in 
the wilderness, in the presence of our enemies; 
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our cup runneth over; surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow us all the days of our lives, and we 
shall dwell in the house of the d forever.”’ 
a the proposal now made, you will perhaps 
object, that the station of life in which you have 
hitherto moved, requires you to spend nearly all 
your income, that you.cannot think of being sin- 
gular, or altogether out of the fashion; that you 
must forego sumptuous entertainments, and might 
be considered by your genteel friends and ac- 
quaintances, as mean and niggardly; that you be- 
hooved sometimes to walk, when you might ride 
in a carriage; that you would be obliged to occu- 
py 2 house with seven apartments, instead of ten; 
to deny yourself the luxury of a fine painting, or 
an elegant piece of furniture, or a sumptuous 
dress, similar to those of your.compeers; that you 
must provide portions for your children, when 
you are. gone; along with many similar excuses 
which might be brought forward. But, on the 
slightest reflections, you. will perceive that these 
are not Christian considerations, but arguments 
based on selfish principles and worldly views. ‘To 
bring forward such exeuses, is virtually to declare, 
that you consider the pomp and fashion of this 
passing world as more important than promo- 
ting the glory of Messiah’s kingdom; that you 
would rather behold missionary enterprises frus- 
trated, andethe heathen perishing by millions, 
than part with the luxury of a gig, or a landau; 
that you would rather see the poor starving and 
dying of want, as they are now doing in a 
neighboring island,* than not enjoy with your 
gay friends your accustomed splendid entertain- 
ments; that you would see the industrious laborer 
without employment, and living in wretchedness, 
rather than abstract from luxury, a small sum for 
the. melioration of human beings, and the im- 
provement of society; that you would behold an- 
other generation rising up in ignorance and vice, 
rather than part with an expensive and unneces- 
sary piece of furniture, in order to assist in laying 
the foundation of universal instruction; or, that 
you would rather see the earth overspread with 
deserts, and its inhabitants living in the mast 
wretched hovels, than resign two or three apart- 
ments not necessary to your comfort, for assisting 
in the renovation of the world. 

This is the plain English of all such selfish and 
fashionable excuses; and I am sure that no Chris- 
tian, who has his heart deeply impressed with a 
sense of Divine things, and of his obligations to 
God, will consider them as valid. 

_ With regard to laying up portions for children, 
I have already offered some remarks, which need 
not be repeated. 

As a follower of Christ, you are called “to take 
up the cross,’? and submit to some sacrifices for 
his sake. The Christian life is a warfare against 
the world, and the flesh, and “spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places; ” and, therefore, you must lay 
your account to strive against many of the. pas- 
sions and propensities of your nature,—to coun- 
teract, in some cases, your own taste and worldly 
feelings, and even to be “ accounted,’? as the Apos- 
tles were, “fools for Christ’s sake,” But O, my 
Christian friend! how small a sacrifice is it to re- 
sign enjoyments which are little more than ideal, 
while every comfort essential to human happi- 
néss, is still retained! The consideration of the 
happiness you may thus be the means of diffus- 
ing in various directions, ought to be far more 
than a compensation for the slight sacrifice (if it 
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may be ) of.a portion of your pecuniary 
treasures. The effect, too, which your- conduct, 
in this respe ay have to excite hundreds of 
your fellow Christians to follow your example, 
and the influence it may have, even on future 
generations, should be a powerful ‘motive to con- 
strain you to “ devise liberal things,”’ in reference 
to the cause of God and religion, that you may be 
entitled to the highest rewards given to those 
who improve the talents committed to their trust, 
“Well done, good and: faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 

In the above remarks, I have supposed a Chris- 
tian to be possessed of an annual income of £800. 
Were he possessed of an income of £2000 or 
£3000, I have no hesitation in saying, that he 
ought to devote at least the one half to the pro- 
motion of the great objects of religion and gene- 
ral philanthropy, and that one whose income is 
£200 or under, not descending below £50 or 
£60, should devote at least the one-tenth of it to 
the same purpose. This proportion is no moré 
than what was imperatively demanded by govern- 
ment, as a compulsory faz on all such incomes, 
during the late war; and the same sum is now 
requested on a voluntary principle, for a higher 
and nobler object. - : 

Mot Christians seriously consider, as in the pre- 
sence of God, and as indebted to him for the'hope 
and prospects ofeternal life, whether they dare or 
ought to refuse it. As to all lower incomes than 
those alluded to, a certain proportion ought like- 
wise to be allotted for the same objects, except in 
the case of absolute poverty. Perhaps a twen- 
tieth, or a thirtieth at least, is the lowest rate or 
proportion which should in any case, be allotted 
to the service of God. 

2. Consider, that all the pecuniary efforts you can 
possibly make are essentially requisite for the enlight- 
ening and regeneration of society, and that your 
parsimony may be the means of retarding the uni- 
- versal promulgation of the gospel. 

IT have already shown, in chapter VI, the vast 
extent of the enterprise to be undertaken, and of 
the work to be accomplished, and the immense 
sums requisite for carrying them forward; from 
which it will appear, that all the liberality which 
every Christian can display, is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to prumote the renovation of the 

hysical and moral world, and to diffuse the 

Eavwlelge of divine truth among the nations. 

Almost all the departments of the social state re- 

quire to be remodeled—universal education, on a 

broad and universal basis, requires to be establish- 

ed in every land—the poor require to be furnished 
with employment, instruction, and comfortable 
habitations—“ the face of the earth’’ requires to 
be “renewed,”’ and the deserts, marshes, and bar- 
ren wastes, transformed into fertile fields, and 
luxuriant vegetation—the 600 millions which 
people heathen nations, require to be instructed 
in the knowledge of the true God, and of Jesus 
Christ whom he hath sent—the ‘isles afar off 
must be visited, and vast continents explored, that 
their inhabitants may be visited with. the day- 
spring from on high and the knowledge of salva- 
tion.” The gospel must be published to all na- 
tions, and the way prepared for the triumphant 
reign of Messiah over all kindreds.and people. 

Every valley must be exalted, and every moun- 

tain and hill must be levéfed,’to prepare a high- 

way, for the approach of Him “to whom is given 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
people, nations, and languages, should serve Him” 

—‘whose dominion is an everlasting dominion, 

and his kingdom that which shall not be destroy- 
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ed.’ All ‘these extensive and important objects 
equire to be accomplished by the combined ef- 
orts of the citizens of Zion, in connection with 
the movements of Divine Providence and the ope- 
rations of the Divine Spirit, and an imperious call 
is addressed to every one to engage in. this holy 
enterprise. Say not ye, therefore, as the ancient 
Jews, “The time is not come, the time that the 
Lord’s house should be built.” «For, thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, consider your ways, go up to 
the mountain, and bring store, and build this 
house, and I will take pleasure in it, and J will 
be glorified, saith Jehovah. Be strong, all ye peo- 
ple of the land, and work, for Iam with ou, 
saith the Lord of hosts. For thus saith the Lord, 
it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens 
and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land. 
And I will shake all nations, and the desire of ali 
nations shall come, and I will fill this house with 
glory, saith the Lord of hosts. The silver is mine, 
and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts. I 
will overthrow the throne of kingdoms, and J 
will destroy the strength of the kingdoms of the 
oe and I will give peace, saith the Lord of 
osts.”’ 

Now, therefore, my brethren, listen to the ad- 
monition: “Thus saith the Lord of hosts, con- 
SIDER YOUR ways;”’ consider-whether you have 
yet done all that is in your power, to accom- 
plish the purposes of the Most High. Con- 
sider whether your indifference and parsimony 
have not prevented the preparations requisite 
for rearing the spiritual temple of Jehovah. And 
if you are convinced, that, were you weighed in 
the balance, you would be found wanting, it is 
now time to make up your deficiency, and to 
awake to spiritual activity, and to holy enter- 
prises. Will you allow the love of the world to 
prevent the extension of the gospel, and to retard 
the approach of the millennial era, and the full 
glory of Messiah’s reign? Yet this ye do, if ye 
do not come forward, with cheerfulness, to devote 
all the treasures you can possibly spare, to pre- 
pare the way for the proclamation among all peo- 
ple of “the salvation of our God.” What.a sad 
reflection is it, should conscience arouse us, that 
we have been guilty of standing as obstructions to 
the progress and prosperity of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom? It is not unlikely that a reflection of 
this kind may occasionally damp the joys of in- 
dividuals, even in the celestial mansions. Weare 
told of some who shall be saved, “yet so as by 
Jjire,” implying, that, though they shall be re- 
scued from perdition, yet a mark of disapproba- 
tion will be set upon certain parts of their conduct, 
which will prevent them from receiving the higher 
rewards of the heavenly state. But every Chris- 
tian should so act as to render himself worthy of 
the highest approbation of his Lord and master, 
and of the higher seats in the mansions of bliss. 
Those to whom God has given abundant treasures, 
have the best opportunities of thus distinguishing 
themselves; and we know, moreover, that ‘to 
whom much is given,” from them “much will 
be required.’ Let it never then be surmised of 
you, that your conduct appears as if you set a 
higher value on the pomp and fashion of the 
world, in laying up treasures on earth, in provid- 
ing portions for your children, or in living in 
luxurious abundance, than in hastening the arri- 
val of the millennium, or in aiming at the highest 
honors of the celestial kingdom. Let the pro- 
mises of your God and Redeemer, the pleasure of 
beholding the gradual progress of the world’s re- 
generation, and the glorious prospects presented 
to your faith, animate and encourage you to come 
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forth as a Christian hero in the cause of universal 
benevolence; and although you should be ence 
at by the men of the world, “ great shall be your 
reward,” in that kingdom where they who have 
been instrumental in turning many to righteous- 
ness, “shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and as the stars forever and ever.” * 

3. Consider the import of the words o ur 
Redeemer, “ It is more blessed (or happy) 
than to receive.” 

The disposition to communicate happiness to 
fellow-intelligences, is one of the characteristic 
traits of the true Christian, by which he is dis- 
tinguished from the selfish and avaricious soul, 
and from the world that lieth in wickedness. It 
is the source of jall natural and moral good, the 
spring of all public and private happiness, and 
the only real excellence of moral and intelligent 
beings. A disposition to receive happiness from 
others, but never to be instrumental in imparting 
it, would create a vast blank throughout the uni- 
verse; and its countless tribes of inhabitants 
would remain forever destitute of énjoyment. 
Creation might present a scene of beauty and 
fertility to the eye, but the affection of moral 
beings would be cold and chill as the frosts of 
winter, and their hearts would never thrill with 
joy amidst surrounding associates. But from the 
voluntary and benevolent agency. of intelligent 
beings, beginning at the great first cause of all 
enjoyment, and descending through every subor- 
dinate rank of intellectual existence, flows all that 
happiness which is enjoyed, either in earth or 
heaven; by every rank of moral agents, whether | 
men or angels, cherubim or seraphim. This is 
the plain import of the maxim of our Saviour: 
“It is more happy to give than to receive,’ 
namely, that the communication of good ought 
to be the great object of every Christian, and that 
it is more desirable and honorable to impart enjoy- 
ment to others than to receive it from them. 

I cannot conceive a source of greater happiness 





* It is not a little unaccountable, on Christian principles, 
that so many wealthy professors of religion leave the world, 
without bequeathing any portion of their substance for reli- 
gious and philanthropic purposes. An aged gentleman, a 
professor of religion, who had for many years attended a 
respectable dissenting place of worship, died a few weeks 
ago, leaving money and property to the amount of £20,000. 
But, although he was unmarried, and had no children, nor 
brothers nor sisters, not a single pound of it was devoted to 
the public, charitable, or religious objects—while the one 
half of this sum might have been appropriated to such ob- 
jects, without the least injury to surviving relatives, most 
of whom stood in no need of it. About a month ago, a 
lady informed me, that a gentleman in one of our populous 
cities had died worth £300,000. I replied, in the words of 
the late J. B. Wilson, Esq., “ He has died wickedly rich.” 
She was startled at the reply, and said ‘that he was a 
respectable character, and had acquired his wealth in an 
honorable way.” I asked, how much of it he had left for 
the purposes of religion and philanthropy? She replied, 
“*that she had heard of nothing being left for such purposes, 
but he had, no doubt, given during his life, something for 
charitable objects; and that it was very proper and dutiful 
for a man to provide for his family, that they may move in 
their proper station; for we are told, that he who provideth 
not for his household, hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel,” &c. I replied, such a man ought to have 
Jeft at least, £20,000, for rational and religious purposes, 
without in the least injuring his family, in whatever station 
they were brought up, and I could not but entertain a very 
low opinion of that man’s Christianity, who could accu- 
mulate so much wealth, and Jeave none of if to promote the 
cause of religion and the best interests of mankind, But 
my worthy female friend could not be persuaded but that a 
man might lawfully do with his own as he pleased, and that 
his family were entitled to the whole of what he possessed. 
This is a fallacy which ought to be removed from the minds 
of professed religionists, as it implies a virtual denial of our 
dependence upon God, and of our obligations to consecrate 
our wealth and talents to the accomplishment of his beneyo- 
lent designs, 
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Me 
on earth, than that which would flow toa Chris- 
tian, whom God hath blessed with abundance of 
wealth, in distributing at least t -half of his 
substance, in works of piety beneficence. 


He might soon behold, everywhere around him, 
the young trained up in knowledge and virtue, 
the gospel’ preached to the poor and to every 
class, the. ignorant instructed, the industrious la- 
borer supplied with employment, the afflicted 
relieved, the wants of the destitute supplied, 


"schools, churches, and commodious dwellings 


with garden plots, rising on every side; the de- 
sert cultivated, and the wilderness made to bud 
and blossom as the rose. \Such a character would 
be as eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, and 
would cause the widow’s heart to leap for joy. 
Wherever he appeared misery would smile, and 
his presence would be hailed with gratitude, and 
joy. How many improvements of this descrip- 
tion might be effected, and) how much happiness 
diffused, by judiciously distributing in every dis- 
trict five thousand, or even one thousand pounds 
annually, on such objects? But where is the 
man or the Christian to be found who pants for 
such celestial enjoyment? ( 

In the exercise of this disposition we become 
imitators of God, and are assimilated to his cha- 
racter. When he brought creation into existe 
he could have no possible view, in launching in- 
numerable worlds into the depths of space, but 
to display the glories of his nature, and to 
confer benefits on their inhabitants. Could we 
wing our flight through the regions of immen- 
sity, and survey the various ranks of the population 
of the universe—could we mingle with the hosts 
of angels and archangels, and witness their enjoy- 
ments, we should find that all the arrangements 
of the Almighty, in reference to their situation 
and activities, have a tendency to contribute to 
their felicity —that his benevolence is displayed 
wherever matter exists, and wherever there ara 
sentient and intellectual beings to participate of 
his bounty. He is not adored by the heavenly 
host, or by any of his creatures, “as if he needed 
anything’ to augment his glory, “seeing he 
giveth to all, life and breath, and all things.’? 
He is declared in Scripture to be “ abundant in 
goodness,”’ “good to all,’ continually “doing 
good,’’and that “this tender mercies are over all his 
works.”? Now, we are commanded to be imita- 
tors of God in his universal beneficence. ‘Be ye 
merciful, as your Father in heaven is merciful; 
love your enemies, and do good to them that hate 
you; that ye may be the children of your Father 
who isin heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just, and on the unjust.” By acting in this 
character, we are likewise imitators of the blessed 
Redeemer, “ who went about doing good”? to all 
classes of men, without distinction of rank or 
nation. Though he was “the brightness of the 
Father’s glory,” yet, “for our sakes he became 
poor, and took upon him the form of a servant.” 
His whole life was an uninterrupted series of be- 
neficent actions. He had compassion on the 
ignorant and the distressed; he fed the hungry 
multitudes in a desert; he opened the eyes of the 
blind, unstopped the ears of the deaf, made the 
lame man to leap as a hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb to sing. He restored to disconsolate 
parents the children whom death had snatched 
from ‘their embrace; he healed all manner of sick- 
ness and disease among the people, and none ever 
applied to him for relief, who was refused assist- 
nce or spurned from his presence. And now 

.he has entered into heaven to appear in the 


# 


ecrety eye.” 
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presenco of God for us,’’ he is engaged in similar 
benevolent services. For, we are told, that “the 
Lamb in the . of the throne feeds’? the re- 
deemed inhabitants, “and leads them to living 
fountains of water, and wipes away tears. from 
We are, therefore, exhorted to “be 
followers of Christ as dear children, and to walk 
in love; for he hath set us an example that we 
should walk in his steps.” 

Again, in the exercise of the disposition to 


communicate happiness, we imitate the angelic’ 


tribes, who are incessantly engaged in similar ser- 
vices. ‘Those glorious beings not only contribute 
to the happiness of each other, but rejoice to 
wing their downward flight to communicate 
messages of mercy to mankind. Although they 


dwell amidst the splendors of eternal day, they. 


refuse not to descend for a season to our wretched 
world. ‘They entered the lowly cot of the Virgin 
Mary, with a message of joy; they flew swiftly 
to Daniel, to explain his vision; they unbarred 
the prison gates to rescue Peter from his enemies; 
they comforted Paul with the assurance of divine 
protection, while tossing on the raging billows; 
and, in numerous ways with which we are unac- 
quainted, “they encamp around those who fear 
the Lord,” and are “ministering spirits to the 

s of salvation.”? In short, heaven, whither 
we profess to be journeying, is a scene of pure 
beneficence. In that happy world, the spirits of 
the just will spend an immensity of duration, in 
an endless diffusion of benefits among countless 
orders of holy intelligences; and while they de- 
rive enjoyment from blessings conferred by kind- 
red spirits, they will still find, that “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” For in so doing, 
we most nearly resemble the original source of 
felicity, who is ‘the blessed and only potentate,”’ 
supreme in happiness, yet incessantly diffusing 
benefits among unnumbered beings, throughout 
the whole extent of his universal empire. 

Were such dispositions to be generally preva- 
lent among men, what a happy world should we 
look upon compared with that which we now 
behold! Were it universally prevalent, into 
what a glorious scene would society be trans- 
formed! Heaven would descend to earth, and an 
image would be presented of the intercourses and 
the joys of the blessed above. And, what should 
hinder such a disposition from being universally 
displayed, but the selfishness and depravity of 
man? Why may not our world be filled with 
intelligent beings, devoted to such noble and god- 
like aims, as well as with tribes of selfish demons? 
There is no physical impossibility to prevent such 
a blessed transformation. But the witt of man 
stands as a barrier; he perceives not in what his 
true happiness consists; “he loves darkness rather 
than light,”’ and misery more than happiness, and 
will not bend his ears to the instructions of hea- 
venly wisdom. No man, however, ought to 
assume the name of a Christian in whom this 
benevolent and god-like disposition does not exist. 
Were Christianity universally diffused, and its 
holy principles recognized as the basis of human 
action, we should, ere long, behold such displays 
of beneficence in all the regions of the globe, and 
among every kindred and tribe and people; and 
the sighs of the disconsolate, the groans of the 
oppressed, and the shouts of the warrior would 
be heard no more. ~ iP Yaar 

Let me beseech you, in, my Christian breth- 
ren, to cultivate this benignant principle, and 
show to the world that you are actuated by higher 
aims than the sons of avarice, and that you are 
of one heart and affection with the angels of 
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light. To do good, and to communicate, forget 
t, for with such sacrifices, God is well pleased. 
» if you are thus disposed, you will come for- 
ward, with cheerfulness, in every work of uni- 
versal philanthropy, and will not grudge any of 
the small sacrifices we have now proposed. You 
will thus be instrumental, in atgnrenting the sum 
of happiness on earth, and prepared for engaging 
in the benevolent employments of the inhabitants 
of heaven. 

4. Consider the fleeting nature of earthly enjoy- 
ments, and how soon you may be called to part 
with everything you now possess. 

You may be disposed, at first view, to think it 
hard to part with a hundred or two hundred 
pounds for the good of others, while you do not 
know how much you may require for yourself 
and family, at some future period. But you 
ought to recollect, that we should be directed by 
what appears to be present duty, without looking 
forward to mere possibilities, or contingencies 
which may never happen, and should trust in 
God, as to all the future arrangements of our lot 
in this world. hile we perplex ourselves with 
anxieties about futurity, that futurity, in relation 
to the present scene, may never arrive. In such 
an hour as we think not, the messenger of death 
may make his appearance to summon us to the 
world of spirits. So numerous are instances of 
this description, and so frequently reported in our 
daily records of intelligence, that no one can, 
with any show of reason, flatter himself that he 
shall certainly live to enjoy along succession of 
months or years. And, should the grim messen- 
ger arrive at a time w you have been with- 
holding your wealth from benevolent objects, and 
laying it up for future use, how many painful 
reflections may arise to imbitter your comforts 
and shake your hopes, on the eve of your depar- 
ture—nay, to produce painful feelings, if that be 
possible, even on your entrance to the world of 
bliss.* When you have the immediate prospect 
of bidding a last adieu to all earthly riches and 
grandeur, they will appear of a very different 
value from that by which they are now estimated. 
At that period, you will look upon:them in the 
light in which a great man in a neighboring coun- 
try viewed sonie extraordinary mark of distinc- 
tion and honor sent him as he lay on his death- 
bed. ‘Alas! (said he, looking coldly upon it) 
this is a mighty fine thing here in this country, 
but I am fast bound for a country where it will be 
of no service tome.” Reflect, then, my Christian 
friend, on the views you will have of riches, at 
the hour of death, and let this consideration excite 
you, while in the vigor of health, “to devise liberal 
things,” in regard to the furtherance of every phi- 
lanthropic object, so that no bitter regrets may 
disturb your last moments, and that “an abun- 





* Tt is not altogether improbable, that certain painful 
feelings or reflections, may occasionally raise in the mind, 
even in heaven itself. We have no reason to believe, that 
it is such a state of absolute perfection, at least on our first 
entrance to it, as entirely to prevent some transient uneasy 
reflections. he saints will carry with them into that state 
all their recollections in reference to their dispositions and 
conduct in the present world, and, therefore, it is not un- 
likely, that the sins they committed in this life, and particu- 
larly, the little zeal they displayed in promoting the interests 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, after they were bronght to the 
knowledge of the truth—may occasionally produce an un- 
pleasant feeling in the midst of all their joys. This idea 
seems to be included in the representation given in the pa- 
rable respecting the degrees of honor to which persons will 
be advanced in proportion to their zeal and activity in the 
cause of God, while uponearth. But all such uneasy re- 
flections, should they arise, will only tend to lead the soul 
to higher admiration of the boundless and unmerited love 
of God which is in Christ, Jesus our Lord. 
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« 
dant entrance may be ministered to you into the 


everlasting kingdom of your Lord and Saviour.?? 


_ 5. Consider the promises and declarations of G 
in reference to the certainty of temporal support. 
There is scarcely anything that causes so mach 
anxious thought and perplexity to mankind in 
general, as the cons deration—how they are to 
acquire the means of subsistence? and, om this 
account, they have always an argument at hand, 
against dice uring, their money for publie and 
religious objects. , 
and express than the promises made to the Chris- 
tian in reference to his temporal support, so that 
while he is diligent in his business and conducts 
his affairs with prudence and discretion, he need 
never harass his mind with anxious thoughts 
about future subsistence. The following are a 
selection of those divine declarations on which 
his faith and hope may confidently rely, as the 
words of Him who is immutable, and who keepeth 
covenant and mercy to a thousand generations. 
“The earth is the Lord’sand the fullness thereof. 
Every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle 
on a thousand hills. . Honor the Lord with thy sub- 
stance, and with the first fruits of all thine in- 
crease; so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 
and thy presses shall burst out with new wine. 
Better is a little with the fear of the Lord than 
great riches and trouble therewith. A little that 
a righteous man hath is better than the riches of 
many wicked. .I haye been young (says the 
Psalmist), and now am old, yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beggi 
bread. The liberal soul ye be made fat, and he that 
watereth shall be watered also himself. Thy bread 
_ shall be given thee, and thy water shall be sure. 
Take no anxious thought (says our Saviour) for 
your life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall 
driak, nor yet for your body what ye shall put on. 
Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns, yet 
your heavenly father feedeth them. Are ye not 
much better than they? And why take ye thought 
for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field how 
they grow; they toil nof, neither do they spin 
And yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like. one of these 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith? The time is short,—it remain- 
eth that they who weep be as though they wept 
not; and they that rejoice as though they rejoiced 
not; and they that buy as though they possessed 
not; and they that usé this world as not abusing 
it; for the fashion of this world passeth away. He 
who soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly ; 
and he who soweth bountifully shall reap also boun- 
tifully; for God loveth a cheerful giver. And God 
is able to make all grace abound toward you, that 
ye always, having all sufficiency in all things, 
may abound to every good’ work. Be careful for 
nothing, but in everything, by prayer and sup- 
plication with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known to God. I have learned (says Paul) 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be con- 
tent. I know both how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound; everywhore, and in all things | 
am instructed both to be full and to be hungry, 
both to abound and to suffer need. But I have 
all and abound, and my God shall supply all your 
need, according to his riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus. Godliness with contentment is great gain; 
for we brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out; and having 
food and raiment, let us therewith be content. | 
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Charge them that are rich in this world that they 
be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches; 
‘but in the living God who gi ous all thing: 
richly to enjoy—that they do good, that they be 
rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to, 


good foundation ‘against the time to come.” The 
ancient worthies “took joyfully the spoiling of 
their goods, knowing in themselves that they had 
in heaven a better and more enduring substance.’’ 


ut there is nothing more clear * Moses “esteemed the reproach of Christ greater 


riches than all the treasures of Egypt.” “Let 
your conversation be without covetousness, and 
be content with such things as ye have; for he 
hath said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee. 
‘Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of 
God, casting all your care upon him, for he careth 
for you. A good man showeth favor and lendeth; 
he will guide his affairs with discretion. He hath 
dispersed, he hath given to the poor; his righteous- 
ness endureth forever. Surely he shall not be 
moved forever. The righteous shall be in ever- 
lasting remembrance.” 

Such Divine) declarations as the above should 
have a powerful influence on the mind of every 
Christian, in reconciling him to his situation in 
life, and to the measure of wealth which Proyi- 
dence has allotted him; and, inspiring him with a 
noble liberality in the distribution of his riches, 
without fear of consequences. For God has 
pledged himself in these promises and declara- 
tions, that they who trust in Him, and conduct 
their affairs with discretion, shall want for nothing 
that is truly desirable in their pilgrimage through 
this world. “The young lions may lack and 
suffer hunger; but they that, seek the Lord shall 
not want any good thing.’’ Ali the saints, in 
every age, have in some measure experienced the 
truth of these declarations, and, im many remark- 
able instances, they have been stri ingly fulfilled, 
in cases where all prospects of subsistence had 
disappeared, and all hopes of deliverance had 
nearly failed; as might have been illustrated by 
many interesting facts recorded in the history of 
the church, and of individual Christians, had our 
limits permitted. 

Ishall conclude with the following sentiments,— 
and an anecdote stated by Dr. Witherspoon. 

There are those who are rich in their poverty, 
because they are content, and use generously 
what they have; there are those, who, in the 
midst of their riches, are really poor, from their 
insatiable covetousness, ‘or profusion.—Culmet. 

The prayer which Socrates taught his pupil 
Alcibiades, is remarkable, and deserves the con- 
sideration even of a Christian:—* That he should 
beseech the Supreme God, to give him what was 
good for him, though he should not ask it; andto 
withhold from him whatever would be hurtful, 
though he should be so foolish as to pray for it.” 

The following piece of private history that hap- 
pened in Great Britain, is related by the late Dr. 
Witherspoon, in one of his sermons, 

“A gentleman of very considerable fortune, but 
a stranger to either personal or family religion, 
one evening, took a solitary walk through a part 
of his own grounds. He happened to come near 
to a mean hut, where a poor man with a numer- 
ous family lived, who earned their bread by daily 
labor. He heard a voice pretty loud and continued. 
N ot knowing what it was, curiosity prompted him 
to listen. The man, who was piously disposed, 
happened to be at prayer with his family. So 
oon as he could distinguish the words, he heard 
th 











m giving thanks with great affection to God, for 


© goodness of his providence in giving them 
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communicate, laying up in store for themselves a | 
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food to eat, and raiment to put on, and in supply- 
ing them with what was necessary and comfort- 
in the present life. He was immediately 


, able 
F 2 Me with astonishment and confusion, and said 


o himself, ‘does this poor man, who has nothing 
ut the meanest fare, and that purchased by se- 
vere labor, give thanks to God for his goodness to 
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himself and family, and I, who enjoy ease, and 
honor, and everything that is grateful and desira- 
ble, have hardly ever bent my knee, or made any 
acknowledgment to my Makerand Preserver?? It 
pleased God, that this providential occurrence 
proved the means of bringing him to a real and 
lasting sense of God and religion.” 
e 
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Tue following statements, extracted from the 
“ Report of the Commissioners,” who were sent 
to Ireland to investigate the state of the lower 
classes in that country, exhibit a picture of the 
effects of covétousness, combined with its usual 
accompaniment—apathy in regard to the suffer- 
ings of others, which would disgrace a Pagun 
land, and much more a Christian land. 

These commissioners appear to have conducted 
their inquiries openly and fairly. They held their 
sittings in upward of one hundred parishes.— 
They were sent through the whole of the four 
provinces of Ireland, and obtained information 
from all ranks and classes, from “the highest 
landlord, down to the lowest beggar.’’ 

The details stated below, are only specimens of 
hundreds of similar details, equally horrible and 
revolting, which are scattered throughout a quarto 
volume of between four and five hundred pages. 
The answers to the questions put, taken viva voce, 
are printed verbatim, under the following seven 
heads. 1, Deserted and orphan children. 2. Ille- 
gitimate children and their mothers. 3. Widows 
with families of young children. 4. Impotent 
through age and infirmity. 5. Sick, poor. 6. 
Able-bodied out of work. 7. Vagrants. 

1. The following extracts relate to widows with 
children. 

They are seldom half fed, say a cloud of wit- 
nesses. One meal of potatoes a day, is the most 
they can expect, eked out with unwholesome 
weeds. Mr. Cotter, rector of a parish in the 
county of Cork, says, “One evening a parcel of 
workmen came to me for soup, which I was in 
the habit of giving. Some cabbage stumps that 
were thrown out of the kitchen were lying near. 
The pigs and fowls had picked them almost quite 
bare. J saw myself siz or seven of the poor women 
turn their faces to the wall, and eat the stumps the 
pigs had left. Peggy Kiernan, a beggar woman, 
says, the widows get, when at work for the farmers, 
ited. per day. They rarely beg in public, unless 
when their children are so young they cannot 
leave them.”’ 

The Assistant Commissioners found widow Hal- 
lorem working a quilt. She worked eight hours a 
day, and it would take her a week te finish it, 
and all she had bargained fop, was one shilling. — 
A man who happened to be’ standing by, said he 
would not give two pence a day, for what any 
widow in the parish would earn by her labor. Pa- 
rochial assistance is unknown, and the question, | 
whether the absentee propriliters who hold nearl 





the entire parish, ever contribute to the relief of 


those who pay them rent,—was answered with a 
laugh, that expressed astonishment at the thought of 
such a thing being entertained. 

When the cholera appeared at Cork, a small 
hospital was established, and a few patients ad- 
mitted into it. Notwithstanding the dread that 
was entertained for the disease, three poor widows 
feigned sickness, in order to gain admission 3 one 
the widow Buck, had two children. When these 
women were detected, they refused to go out. In 
¥ county of Limerick, there had been no widow 
driven by her necessities to prostitution, though 
one of these virtuous poor women states, that she 
lives in a hovel without a roof. “I have no house,”’ 
says she, “but I got a few poles, and made a nar- 
row shed, by placing them against the wall and co- 
vering them with loose weeds. The end is open 
to the air, and there is no door.?? She expects, with 
her boy, to pass the winter under the same shed. 

Even in the north of Ireland, where Protes- 
tants chiefly reside, similar privations are found 
to prevail. The following is a picture of a Lon- 
donderry widow. 

The Assistant Commissioners visited one widow. 
She lived in a wretched hovel on the road-side, 
about half a mile from Dungiven. There was a 
little straw in a corner, which, covered with a thin 
linen quilt, served as a bed. Over two or three 
kindled turf, a girl of about ten years of age, Was 
bending, and a middle-aged woman was sitting, 
spinning in the center of the hut. She said that 
the girl was the youngest of eight children, and 
was only a month old, when, by her husband’s 
death, she was left wholly dependent on her own 
exertions. None of the children were at that 
time able to assist her; and the only employment 
open to her was spinning, by which she could 
then make 4d. a day. By her spinning, which 
was gradually diminished to 2d. a day, she brought 
up her eight children, sending them out to service 
as they grew up. They are now married, or en- 
gaged in service. The three eldest married when 
they were under eighteen. “They never,’ said 
she, “got a noggin of broth in charity; nor did 
a handful of potatoes badly got, ever enter my 
house. I always kept the roof over them, and 
prevented their begging.’? She never had an 
land; her landlord having taken from her, that which 
her husband held; but he left her the house, half 
of which was blown down, and in the remain- 
ing half, she still lived. She seemed cheerful and 
contented, but said, she had gone through ynut- 
terable hardships. ‘Many a time,” said she, “a 
neighbor woman that lived with me, did not 
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know that I had only eaten two or three potatoes 
that day, and, at night, I used to be up two or 
three times, when I could not sleep, thimtking of» 
my misfortunes, and looking out for the daylight 
to begin working.”’ 

Widow M’Crow, another inhabitant of the 
north, stated, “The rain comes in through the 
roof of my hut. I sleep on the ground, which 
is constantly wet, and have not so much straw as 
would fill a hat. I have but a single fold of a 
blanket to cover my whole family. I have had’ 
it for eight years. My children are naked. I 
have a lump on my shoulder, for which I cannot 
get medical assistance.” It was agreed by all 
present, that few widows can be better than this 

_ woman. ; 
*. _ The gentry, says the Report, scarcely ever assist 

e poor widows, but the laborers will often work 
a day for them gratis in building a hovel. Some 
of these widows have too much pride to beg, and 
pine in hopeless misery, in some wretched cabin. 
In the single parish of Killaloe, in the county of 
Clare, the R. C. Priest speaks of sixty widows in 
this destitute state. . 

“T had not,” says Mary Slattery, “a sod of 
turf to warm a drink for my sick child. All I 
had to-day, was four cold potatoes. The rain 
comes down through the roof, and my lodger 
never slept a wink last night, trying how to keep 
the bed-clothes dry. As God knows my heart, [ 
spent the night on the hearth-stone, crying and 
praying that God would look down on me and my 
children.” 

As to laying by anything when in suey oaee 
that is out of the question. “No man,” says Mr. 
Donaugh, “could lay up anything for his old age, 
unless he have an old lease. In other cases, there 
is no chance of it.’’ 

The effect of this wretched life, and diet, is too 
apparent, and cuts off the sufferers before the 
usual period of human life. Laborers usually 
break down at the age of fifty-five, from the ef- 
fects of scanty food, and exposure to the weather. 
The same is reported of mechanics. If there is 
a bridge to be built, there will not be a man above 
fifty-five upon it. Poverty bends their spirits and 
breaks them down. It appears from the evidence, 
that the custom of supporting their parents, which 
used to be the pride of the Irish peasants, is de- 
caying fast, from the pressure of the times, and 
incapacity. Laborers supporting their parents, 
are often reduced to one meal of dry potatoes. It 
sometimes comes to counting the potatoes. Then, 
as the second family grows large, the daughter-in- 
law begins to grumble. She will not see her 
children starved to feed her husband’s parents — 
“Being always at home, she is apt to find her 
husband’s father in the way, and you will see the 
old man cowering in the chimney, as if he were 
endeavoring to hide himself from her.’? An old 
man says himself, “the few potatoes I eat, sir, 
cannot do me good, for I am afraid they are 
grudged me, and what is more, I grudge them to 
myself, when I see so many mouths opening for 
them.” One witness states, that ‘the turning 
out of the father is so common, that the contrary 
is the exception.” 

The Rev. Mr. Gibson mentions the following 
case. “The wife and family of a man who had 
been respectable, died here of want, a short time 
since. They could not get anything to eat at 
times, more than once in two days. They died 
rather than beg.”? Such cases, alas! are by no 
means scarce. Mr. Riley says, “ two months ago, 
I saw an old woman eighty years of age, going 
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over the bridge to beg her breakfast. When she 
got to the top, she stopped to rest herself, and, 
when I came up to her, she was dead.” Ki. 
Walsh, M. D., states, “ that in his parish in ; 
dare, many have died of actual starvation.” va 
Yet, in a country where such scenes are dail 

passing, all the great land owners are averse to the 
introduction of poor laws, and for this most self- 
ish reason, that the principal burden of support- 
ing the poor, would [as it ought], fall upon them- 
selves. It is curious to remark, that the farmers 
and shop-keepers, in a word, the middle and pro- 
ducing classes of the Irish community, approve 
of some system of poor laws, while the gentry as. 
decidedly set their face against any such system.— 
“ The gentry never give to beggars,” says one of 
the witnesses, “high walls surround their de- 
mesnes, and a dog is kept at the gates to prevent the 
entrance of a beggar. Absentees, even in times of 
dearth, or infectious disease, send over no sub- 
scriptions.” “They send ‘over nothing but lati- 
tats and ejectments,” says the Rev. Mr. Burke.— 
The evidence of Dr. M’Hale, R. C. Archbishop of 
Tuam, written by himself, is remarkable on this 
point. “The gentry,’ says the Archbishop, 
“scarcely ever subscribe ‘regularly for their sup- 
port: even in the seasons of appalling distress 
(1832 and ’34), there were individuals of large 
fortunes, who did not subscribe one shilling. The 
burden is thrown by the affluent gentry on their 
poorer neighbors; orders are often issued by the 
proprietors of large mansions, not to suffer such a 
nuisance as a beggar, to approach the gates. 1 
could name the persons. The general opinion is 
favorable to a provision for the poor, in case the 
burden do not fall on those classes that are al- 
ready taxed for their support. It is in vain to 
make a provision for the poor, unless the property 
of the absentee, and the church 


edgere almost 
jexclusively fixed with the amount; otherwise, 


such a provision would»be no relief. All that 
could be gained by taxing the industrious classes, 
would be to make that compulsory which is now 
voluntary. If the properties of the absentees are 
taxed, and the church lands be re-appropriated to 
their original destination, a large fund, now lying 
idle, will be applied to the support of the»people.” 

In the examinations in the county of Longford, 
Mr. K said, he represented the feelings of 
a great number, when he expressed himself “in 
favor of a support for the infirm, especially from 
a tax on absentees, one of whom draws £10,000 
per annum, from the county, and £3000 from the 
parish, without contributing anything to the support 
of the poor.’ 

2. Under the head of “ sick poor,” we find that 
no relief exists for the poor, when sick or dis- 
eased. 

If the disease be contagious, they are either put 
out of the cabin into a temporary hut, or the rest 
of the family leave it and them. Any nourish- 
ment the neighbors may give them is left at the 
door, and the creatures crawl out to take it in. 
Many have been disabled for life, by scrambling 
out of bed to get what is left for them at the door. | 
“The day before yesterday,” says a witness, “a 
woman coming from Galway, was taken ill on the 
road, The people thought she had the cholera, 
and refused to let her into theirshouses. She lay 
by the side of a ditch and died in the morning.” 
“Our diseases,” says Mr. Powell, “are caused by 
cold, hunger, and nakedness. The poor man on 
regaining his appetite, finds nothing to eat. A 
little food would restore him, but he sinks for the 
want of it, People are constantly tapped for a 
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* dropsy arising from starvation.” “I have fre- 
quently,” says Dr. Walsh, “found the sick lying 
on the bare damp ground,.straw being considered a 
lugury which the pig only, which pays the rent, has 

right to enjoy.” In some places, there are cha- 

itable loan funds; “but,” says a witness, “the 
gentry and landlords seldom subscribe.” 

When we go to beg at a gentleman’s house, 
says Pat Mitchell, beggarman, it is the wife that 
asks relief, and the answer frequently is, “oo from 
the door, woman.” The farmers are kindlier by 
far. It is the humble sort that live on the road- 
side, that are really good to us; but half the coun- 
try, God help them! have no Christianity in them at 
all.”” Molamey says, that, in the mountains of 
this parish, when the potatoes fail them, they 
bleed the cattle, and eat the boiled blood, some- 
times mixed with meal, but oftener without it; he 
has himself known the same beast to have been bled 
three times in ene season; they never bleed their cat- 
ile for this purpose, when they can procure any 
other food; he says, “the mere laborers would 
not get a potatoe on credit; they would gladly 
take credit on any terms, if they could get it; they 
would promise anything before they would beg, 
which some are obliged to do, and to leave their 
own place inshame. They take one journey by 
night before they begin, that they may save the 
exposure.” 

The assistant commissioners entered into the 
cabin of a woman laboring under the disease of 
water in the chest. She said, “I have not this 
morning been able to rise from that bed of straw. 
I felt a sort of gnawing about my heart. The 


only thing I had was these few potatoes (pointing | 


to some on the ground between her and a little 
girl, who had the small-pox), you see they are rot- 
ton the most of them, and all are wet.” “Yet 
these ver le,” says a respectable newspaper 
editor, ae abandoned by ae tohen-chonis tn 
human shape, who call themselves landlords,—ex- 
hibit some of the finest feelings that ever adorned 
the human heart.’? When one has a tolerable 
coat, he lends it to a neighbor, that he may carry 
something to the market, and look decent. The 
Rev. Mr. Gibbon says, ‘when I go to a village to 
hold a station, one man comes to me, and con- 
fesses, and when he has done, goes out and lends 
his coat to a neighbor, that he may come in 
also; the very women do the same, and lend not 
only their cloak but their gown.” 

Mary Carr, who is a widow, and who is rearing 
up a foundling, says, “the blanket that was on 
my bed, I cut up to make two little petticoats for 
the child. Ido not know what kitchen means. I 
am not able to buy a ha’porth of milk in the fort- 
night, and have not tasted a herring these three 
months.”” This woman, says Mr. G. Gotting- 
ham, is a fair »specimen of the widows of the 
parish. 

In transcribing the above revolting statements, 
I have been almost led to feel ashamed of the order 
of intelligent beings to which I belong. It can- 
not but fill every feeling and well-principled mind 
with a holy indignation, that such scenes should be 
found to exist in a country that boasts of its reli- 
gion, and requires so much money for its support. 
The facts are not the exaggerations of any political 
party; as they were publicly and minutely investi- 
gated, and are admitted by all parties té. be sub- 
stantially correct. ‘They aregcorroborated by the 
statements of the late Mr. Inglis, in his “ Jour- 
ney throughout Ireland in 1834,” and, by all 
others who have lately visited. that misgoverned, 
and unhappy country. At this very moment, 
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hundreds of poor starving wretches have been 
ejected by their rich landlords, from the half acres 
and miserable hovels they occupied, in the midst 
of the most inclement season of the year, to 
wander through the country, houseless and for- 
lorn, and to perish of hunger and cold. One of 
the unfeeling miscreants, who acted as factor to 
some of the landlords, when remonstrated with on 
the dismal and destitute situation of the poor peo- 
ple, who were deprived of every shelter, and of 
every means of subsistence, had the fiendish ef- 
frontery to declare, that “they might go and Eat 
ONE ANOTHER, if they pleased.” _ 

Even the “Quarterly Review,” which is not gen- 
erally very squeamish on such subjects, exhibits 
a becoming indignation at this picture. “The 
wonder surely is (says a writer in No. 109), not 
that men become monsters under such circum-=) 
stances; that they make war upon the world, and 
the world’s law which neglects and oppresses 
them; that being left to the destitution of the sa- 
vage they exhibit his disposition, adopt his system 
of self-preservation, and disregard the first prin- 
ciples of society. No! the wonder is, that philo- 
sophers are found audacious enough to maintain 
that sufferings, such as we have related, should 
remain unrelieved, in order to keep up the chari- 
jtable sympathies of the people for each other, 
uncontaminated by the odious interference of a 
legal provision for the destitute.” And again, 
|**the social virtues are stifled in an atmosphere 
|of such misery and selfishness, for the instinct 
| of self-preservation overpowers every other feel. 
| Inge? 

Perhaps there are few instances of covetous- 
ness more palpable and odious, than are displayed 
in reference to the facts that have been now 
|stated. It is a striking feature connected with 
these facts—that, while thousands of poor crea- 
tures are living in roofless huts, with nothing but 
a cold damp floor to lie upon, and not even 
}enough of a few rotten potatoes for their food,— 
the nobility, gentry, and rich landlords, seldom con- 
tribute in the least, to relieve their misery, while 
none are more loud in their bawlings about reli- 
gion, and the support of the church. It is a most 
unhappy and unnatural state of society, that 
when thousands are reveling in the midst of lux- 
ury and debauchery, there should be tens of thou- 
sands immediately around them, suffering every 
privation, and many of them «bsolutely perishing 
for want in the midst of plenty and splendor.— 
That such scenes should be daily realized in a 
country blessed with fertility, and a fine climate; 
in a country where so much wealth is lavished in 
folly and extravagance, and where so many enor- 
mous pensions and sinecures are enjoyed, both 
from the church and the state, cannot but fill 
every generous mind with swelling indignation. 
Here is surely a fine opportunity for wealthy gen- 
tlemen of benevolent feelings, to come forward 
and display their generosity. What might hinder 
them from purchasing some of the Irish’ moors, 
and mosses, and wastes, and setting thousands of 
the laboring poor to bring them into a state of 
cultivation, and to rear for themselves comforta- 
ble habitations? The blessing of thousands ready 
to perish would rest upon them, and their own 
hearts would feel a satisfaction superior to all the 
pleasures derived from pomp and pageantry, and 
riotous abundance. 

What becomes of all that wealth which has 
been bestowed on the Bishops, Deans, and many 
of the Rectors of the Episcopal church; the one 
half of which would go a great way toward me- 
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im 
liorating the condition of the lower class of the , support of the people.” And would not the one- 
population of Ireland? When the lands and other | half, of incomes amounting to eight, ten, fifteen, or 
emoluments were first allotted to the bishops, it-| twenty thousand pounds annually, be quite suffi- 
was, on the provision, that the one-half, or at least | cient for any order of ministers belonging to the 
the one-third of the proceeds should be devoted to | Christian church? That such an appropriniies 
the poor. This appears to be admitted by the be- | has never yet been voluntarily made, even wh 
nevolent Archbishop of Tuam, in his evidence | the most urgent demand for it existed—seems to 
stated above. “If the church lands,’’ says the | indicate that there is a glaring want of Christian 
_ Archbishop, “be reappropriated to the original des- | principle and benévolence, even among the minis~ 
tination, a large fund would be supplied to a }ters of the Christian church 
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H. 8. ¢ J. Applegate’s New Publications. ’ 
H. S. & J. APPLEGATE, 
bf 


: BOOKSELLERS, . 
PUBLISHERS OF STANDARD WORKS, 


STATIONERS, & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


CINCINNATI, 


a See ee 


“A good book is the best friend; the same to-day and forever.” 





H. 8. & J. A., in addition to a large and varied assortment of School, Classical, 
Theological, and Miscellaneous Books, which they have constantly on hand, publish a 
sefies of valuable Standard Works, suitable for the family circle, as well as public 
libraries. 

At this time, when the press teems so abundantly with ephemeral literature, the 
thinking mind experiences a need of more substantial aliment; of something which 
shall at the same time furnish not only enjoyment for the present, but for after thought ; 
something on which the mind shall delight to ponder in its communings ee 3 
something, from the perusal of which one can arise a wiser if not a better man; and 
among their publications, they flatter themselves such books will be found, It is their 
aim to select such works, the intrinsic worth of which will cause them to be sought 
after by enlightened and discriminating minds, and as worthy of gracing the shelves 
of their libraries. 

Among their publications may be found the following, to which they would respét-” 
fully invite attention. To these it is their intention to add the best works of the 
Standard Historical and other authors, and they trust that their selections will be 
such as to entitle them to a liberal share of the patronage of the book-buying public. 
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ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY; 2 vols, royal Svo, sheep—spring back. 

Tiustrated with Maps and Portraits. The Ancient History of the Cangbaginians 

Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, Grecians, and Macedonians, cluding a 

History of the Arts and Sciences of the Ancients; with a Life of the Author. 

This invaluable work has ever maintained the first rank of § 


edition is in a very handsome Library Style, 
libraries with it. 


tandard Ancient History. This 
and at a price that will enable all to enrich their 
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ALTISONANT LETTERS. By Rev. 8. K. Hosnovr. The ‘object of this book is 
to capacitate the young to read with facility the hard and unusual words of the 


Hnglish language, and by the aid of the appended Vocabulary, to learn the extent 
of the verbiage of our language not employed in the usual intercourse with society. 
The contents of these Letters are various, and spiced with much good humor, afford- 
ing ”o common amusement and instruction to those who study them; rendering a 
valuable aid to instructors of children, in assisting their pupils to acquire a complete 
knowledge of our language. 


* RHINEHART’S CHURCH HARP. Containing a choice selection of Hymns and 
Tunes, which comprise a variety of Meters &e., well adapted to all Christian 
Churches and Singing Schools; affording a valuable aid in giving life and spirit 
both to public and private devotion. 


THE COTTAGE BIBLE; 2 vols, imperial Svo, 1440 pages. Embellished with 
6 Maps and 26 Engravings. The Cottage Bible and Family Expositor; containing 
the Old and New Testaments, with practical expositions and explanatory notes. 
Also, references and marginal readings of the Polyglott Bible, notes and selections 
from the Comprehensive Bible and other standard works, and valuable Chronological - 


Index; the whole revised and adapted to the use of Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, 
and Christians generally. 


This is emphatically what its title imports; a Commentary on the Old and New Testaments. It 
was written for persons who read the Scriptures, not only to attain evangelical light, but also to 
quicken devotion, and to stimulate zeal and steadfastness in the way of godliness. “ 

It is designed to fill up a chasm between the Bible and the voluminous commentaries of Henry, 
Clarke, Scott, and Gill. It has no sectarian bearing; not favoring either party or sect; neither are the 
opinions of others assailed; but it is an attempt to tell what the Bible means. 


FLEETWOOD’S LIFE OF CHRIST ; 8vo, 660 pages. Combining, with the His- 
tory of Christ as furnished by the Apostles, a harmony of the Gospels, and an 

“Yexposition of Seripture,so woven together as to furnish an authentic and continuous 
history of the blessed Saviour, from his advent to his ascension ; together with the 
lives and sufferings of his holy Evangelists, Apostles, and Martyrs, 
This production, by one of the first minds of his age, has been happily instrumental in settling 

the wavering, and building the Christian up in his most holy faith. 

# 

CYCLOPEDIA OF HISTORY; 8vo, 750 pages, embossed. A popular Cyclopedia 
of History, Ancient and Modern: forming a copious Historical Dictionary of cele- 
brated institutions, persons, places, and things; with notices of the present state of 
the principal cities, countries, and kingdoms of the known world. To which is 
added a chronological view of memorable ‘events, such as earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, storms, conflagrations, diseases, famines, inventions, discoveries, battles, 
treaties, settlements, origins of religious sects, ete. By F. A. Durrvage. Tllustra- 
ted with engravings. 


Probably no richer medium of interesting information, in relation to past events and the modern 
condition and divisions on the face of the globe, has ever before been offered the public, than this 
* Cyclopedia of History;”’ comprising, in one large volume, beautifully printed and illustrated, a brief 
but concise and complete relation of every interesting event and subject that has transpired from the 
creation to our own times. It is truly a “multum in parvo,” and should be the “vade mecum”? of 
every one desirous of obtaining useful knowledge. 
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COMPLETE WORKS OF THOS. DICK, LL. D.3 2 vols, royal Syo, sheep— 
spring back, marbled edges. ' Illustrated with numerous Engravings and a a 
trait of the Author; comprising the following eleven works:—  . ‘ 

Aw Essay on tae Improvement or Socrery—Tae Patosorny or a Forure Stare 
—Tsr Patnosopuy or Retiaion—Tar Merntat ILLUMINATION AND Moran In- 
PROVEMENT OF Mankinp—An Hssay oN THE SIN AND Evats or Covntrousnrss— 
Tue Curistran Purnosopusr; or Scrence anp Retigion—Cnnsrrar ScuneRy— 
SmerzaL Heavens, Prayers, &e.—Tue Pracrican AstRoNOMER—T'nHE SoLaR 
System; rrs Wonpers—Tue Armospnerr AND ATMOSPHERICAL Puenomena, &e. 
The works of Dr. Dick are so well known and appreciated, (being such as should bé in the 

possession of every family and made the daily study of its members, old and young), that the attempt 

to praise them would be like gilding fine gold. yew 

It has been the endeavor of the publishers to get up this edition in a style worthy of their merit; 
and they flatter themselves that they have succeeded in so doing, as to paper, typography, and binding 
of the work, neither of which can be surpassed at the East or West. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS; 1 vol., royal 8vo. The Writings 
of Josephus are among the most valuable publications. On account of their con- 
nection with sacred events, they are particularly interesting, not only to the ordinary 
reader of the Bible, but also to the student of History. 


No family, or reader of History, should be without the Works of J osephus. In the publication 
of this edition, it has been our design so to combine cheapness and durability, as to bring it within 
the reach of every family. 


MACAULAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 3 royal 8vo, library edition. The 
History of England, from the accession of James TI. By Tuomas Barinaton 
Macauzay. 2 vols, library edition. : 
No history in the English language has ever before been sought after and read with greater avidity 

than the History of England by Macaulay, the first of living authors. It is indispensable for any 

one who wishes to possess a reputation for ordinary intelligence, to be in a degree familiar with Old 

England’s tumultuous, and we may say, glorious history! The distinguished reputation of Macaulay 

in the world of letters renders any commendation of his works unnecessary. There are many 

reasons that render the present work one of peculiar interest to the American reader; not the least 


of which is the manner in which Penn, Washington, and others associated with the early history of 
our Continent, are spoken of, 


CHRISTIANITY, as exemplified in the Conduct of its Sincere Professors. 
By Rev. Wm. Sucker. 1 vol., 12 mo. 


We would recommend this book to the attention of Christians generally, as one replete with sterling 


thought, and an admirable hel P to self-examination, being full of illustrations, and well calculated to 
assist Christians in ‘€ Redeeming the time,’ and maturing their graces. 2 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ COMPANION. 1 Vol., 12mo, 


“This work is designed to occupy an important place in the Christian education of young ladies. 
It is a Companion, alike for the study, the boudoir, and the closet. The refinement and delicacy with 
which it touches on those minute details of female manners, so essential to the character of 
woman its judicious suggestions upon the intellectual and practical parts of education; and, 
altogether, its healthy religious tone, commend it to those who desire to see in the hands of the 
young females of our country a work at once attractive and instructive.” 


LYONS’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This is a neat School Grammar, tastefully arranged, and admirabl 

‘both teacher and pupil The science is forcibly illustrated b 

exercises, and the style is easy, flowing, and perspicuous. 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
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y adapted to the convenience of 
y & great variety of examples and 

















Dick, Thomas, 1774-1857. 


The complete works of Thomas Dick, uu. p.: eleven volumes 
in two... Cincinnati, Applegate &co., 1851. 

2v. fronts. (v. 1, port.) fllus., diagrs. 24%, 

Each of the eleven works has special half-title and separate paging. 


ConTENTS.—1. On the improvement of society by the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. The philosophy of a future state. The philocophy of religion. 
On the mental illumination and moral improvement of mankind. An 
essay on the sin and evils of covetousness.—m. The Christian philosopher ; 
or, The connection of science and philosophy with religion. Celestial 
scenery: or, The wonders of the planetary system displayed. The side 
real heavens and other subjects connected with astronomy. The prac 
ticnl astronomer. The solar system: with moral and religious reflections, 
in reference to the wonders therein displayed. The atmosphere and at- 
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